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Entc-red  according  to  act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1842,  by 

ZADOCK   THOMPSON, 

tu  llie  Clerk's  ofilce  of  the  District  Court,  fur  the  District  of  Vermont. 


I N  J)  E  X 

TO  PART   FIRST,   OR  NATURAL  HISTORY. 


[O.  slaiiJi  for  Gerun.     For  an  Index  to  the  Genera  of  I'IudIs  see  po  je  207  ] 
Acar.UiopJcry^'ii    Iv.'!'  I3untin;T  Savanna.  b7  Duimstic  Fowls,  1 1 1  Hawk,  JJr.winnfpd,^'. 

' Cooper's 


]4:i 


Anijiciiser,  Cr 

Alasriiodoiita,  G.  ILi'i  ISiitnl 
All;Mri;li  .S()riiig3      ■•^  IJiUternut, 
Alc(;do,   ix. 
Alosa,   G. 
jVnimoccctcs,  G. 
Anas,  G. 
Anclior  Ice, 


briow, 
r  Hirtl. 


Due 


21.-. 
2 11 


I.  aroliia, 
Wood, 
MallTrd, 
Duskv. 


10!)! 

no! 


Ob  Huttoiuvood, 

l-M  Caledris,  G  IV^  J}lue\vi:ig.l  |if 

1.-jO  CapriiiiulL^iis,  G     '.'k'  ll^islvs,  .3.  ]- 

lU'.i  (Jartilair.  F'slies,  M^  Kuilliqinkcs,  ]0\- 

].')  Carp  Sucker,  i;5:j  Eel,  Jil.ick,  M-l- 

lG4Cirp  Faiiiil)',  i;^>-^, Conmion,  147'- 

ITo'Cat,  52; Silver, 


Ancyius,  G. 

Angle  Worm, 

Anodonta,  G. 

A  iinulat.i, 

Anser,  G. 

Antlins,  G 

Appear,  of  ]}irds,  1.'. 

A  j)peii'lix('sliells)  J().'  Ca'a.iiouiit, 

Araclinidos,  G      ]7o|0atasloiiius,  G 

Arbor  Vitae,  2J.-'Cat  Bird, 

Arctomys,  G  '14;{"at  Fish, 

Ardea,  (r  10:5  Cattle, 

Area  of  Vermont,     2  Caves, 

Arvicola,  G.  41  Cedar  I'ird, 

Ash,  21l|Cedar,  Red, 

Ass,  o:V White, 

A.stacus  Bartonii,.!?!'  Certhia,  G 
Aurora  Borealis,      1."  Centr.irchns,  G 
JJiiss,  J31a 


Rock, 

I'asswnod, 
Pat,  Carolina, 

Hoarv, 

Say's, 


164  Calalorr.  Quadru.,  24'Fel-pout, 

Kill "Birds,  .",:  F.lk, 

]U~' lleptiles,   li:;;t:in!,  ^Vhite, 

t(i' FLshes,       ]2>! Red, 

I'laats,       ITivFniberiza,  G 
:C'l':inys,  G 
i;S:ij(]niysaurus,  G 

7'^  Frmine, 
]3i'  l-:sox,  G 
Gl  ll'hiicnstomn, 

SiK.\tent  of  Vt., 
74ir\ice  of  country, 
Sr-jFalco,  G 
21-  Finciics, 
r'.'iFisiier  Martin, 
i;;i  I  Fishes, 
13!  CliLiinplain,  Lake,    5  Fl3--catcIiors, 


Fish,  GO 

—  Go3,  02 

—  ]>arge-foot.  G2 

—  iMarsh.         (ii 

—  Pigeon,        (i'.i 

—  Rj^l-shoul.  GJ 

—  Red-taded,G3 

—  Slate  color. Gl 
ge-honr,  47 
rjit  of  lands,  3 
\,  G.  snails,     HS 
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103 


14-  He.: 
147  liei 

.5ll'ltL-l 

2]4!!liMn!ock, 
21.-)!Heron,  Blue, 


IF)! 


Green, 

A'i.-ht, 


104 
103 


11  4, Herring  family,  144 

"1  if  iickory,  21.5 

Fw^lJiodon",  G  144 

l:.2''lnundo,  G  07 

2:I!oj,  53 

3iHo;rFish,  132 

5r'Uornheani,  212 

0"i  Horned  jiout,  ];•;.) 


32  Horse, 


l-,'7  llors 
'--   Lr 


s  in  Vt., 
Leech,. 


131  C'herrv, 

20i!:Chen-V  Bird, 
2.',  Chestiiut, 
2.")' Chickadee, 
2."i  Chickaree, 


0]j; 

74 

21:. 


•■)>:,   Bneii, 
Cross, 

/.  ! Simpson, 

4G,Fringillii,  G 


Silver-haired, 2(>('Ias5.  of  Animals,  234'Von;,  Bull, 

'.at.rachia,  llO  Cliiiiate,  '    OJ ^  Black, 

lays,  (J  Climateicompar'd  20j ll'iric 

iear. 


leelle, 
Jill-Fish, 
5ircn, 
Virds, 


2-'Ciytus  pictiu 
3'-|C<iccv7.us,  G 
2I--  Culubur,  G 
172'Coluini)a,  G 
14-.  Colymbu.s,  G 
213 C^orvina,  G 
')(;  (.-orvus,  G 


172 


Black  Bird,  Cow,  (;•  Con 

Crow,  70  Counties, 

Red-win 

Rusty, 


Leopard, 
Pickerel, 

ll.'il Sprinsr, 

lO.il Woods, 

1 1 1 1 Tree, 

13v'l|''i!iira,  G 
7i  iCndtda?, 
37i(;:.Ili!ia.  Birds, 
2'(i.ir  Fishes, 


Blue  Bird, 
!ob-()-link, 
Uirnbyrilhi,  G 
{oiind.iry, 
>')rer,  1-ocust, 
los,   G 
5otany, 


1  Criist.ici-a, 
]  T'J  ('uekoos, 
;-  I  Currant, 
173  Cyelas,  (L 
luL',  Cucumber,  17-,' Cvpselus,  G 
lull),  G  123  D.ue, 

Bull  Fro;r,  1(1)  I),,k   n.v?, 

lluU  Pout,  l:'-  n.  hthick, 

l>unlinLr,li,iy win^r.  Cr7  Uo^, 

Pr,  III.  2G 


(i^  Crane,  W  lioopV,  1  iK,  (Jool oj-v, 
71  Oawfish,  1/0  Golufiurl), 

!"'■">  i'row,  7l  Goosandrr 

7li  Cross  P>ill,Com.     01  Gon-^e,  Wi 
white  wing. 02  (ios-iiawk, 


53 

orse  J^eeol!,.       K)!) 

3'l  i  luinr.iino-  bird,       OG 

3')  i  !yd-aroiralV.sca,137 

3.->'H3ia,  l-2> 

oG'lJylcdesPickcrin.l2l 

fi7  Ice,  14 

IP'  Icterus,  G  G7 

121  Indian  summer,      IG 

121  liisectivor's  birds,  71 

12'J  iiuects,  170 

]2il  Iron-wood,  212 

120.1. -hinds,  G 

121  Jay,  blue,  72 

12-J Canada, 

1'  •>  .fua![)'inir  Mouse, 
14G  King  IJird, 
UiU  Kiug  Fisiier, 
M:.  Lakes, 
222  Lamprey,  Blue, 

^" .Mud, 

1  le  Lanius,  G 
li"-  i.irrh. 


73 
41 


ot; 


G-:  Lark,  Brown, 

J 70  Granivoi'us  Birds,- (i Meadow 

!»2  ^Irosbeak,  Pine,     '.'1  Latitude, 
22i(;rnuse, 


IG-  (Lus,  Ct 

;■"  C. uli,  B'-naiiart. 
];>-■. ll.rr.n;;, 

I.-  H.-.h-v :.ns. 
It  7  Ilaii.r  Hird, 

02  Hare' 


10]  Larus,  G 

I":t  Lf  pisosteus,  G 

Ii'7  Umax,  a 

lO":  Lii-.iuiL-a,  G 
:'(i  Ling, 
G-  Linnet,  Pine, 
4b, I'urplc 


ir.o 

l.'.o 

74 
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INDEX  TO  NATURAL  IITSTORY. 


I'ercii,  Corii:noi>,  12''  iSaimo,  G 


Jj'izarus,  11" 

JLobi?  looted  hinlis.llMi 
Lobstpr,  I'',  wftter,!  '<tj  l*crci>l<e, 
Loiigc,  j40il'frili.x,  Ct 

Longitude,  1  |Pctroinyzon,  G 

liOon,  lllirewce. 

Lota,  G  14()  Pheasant. 

L<jj:ia,  G  l.MiPiHloia\-cu3,  G 

Jjucio-Perca,  Q    l-Liil'hcLbc, 
Lynx,  '    :^<ijl'l)_v-s.-.,  O 

• i^^Vj  37j['ickciel, 

Magnetic  varia'ns,  l!l  I'iciis,  G 
JJapIo,  Rfd,  2U}  Piirton, 

SutrsT,       !2i)!l  Pike, 

, Wiiile,      2i(i  Pikc-poroh, 

JMartin,  Vino^  3'-2,Pimeiodus,   G 

' Purfile,        97iPine  (irosbcak, 

I^Iedicinal  Sjirings,  7} Linnet, 

aiolania,  G  Jo'J' Martin, 

]\Ieleao;ris,  G  lOljPine, 

JMennbionchus  G  I'jfj  I'lnnorbis,   G 


il. "10 II  His 

mdcriisiu 
ns=:at'ra3, 


1.)',' 
7t)  t;;iuria, 

lu'j|SruV-\v!l(?t, 

1GI>  Scidojjax,  G 

T(i  Soal, 
131  Seasons, 
!•>»'"  1:^1' rpentii, 

'J'.l  Shad, 

lO!*: Winter. 

I'i7^rilieep, 

130  Sli.TT.-liead, 

13>  Sli.-ldrako, 

yilShiner, 


l-l()|TalIer  Solitnrv,    10f5 

l-idl Spotted,    10'. 

l!iilTe-i!,Blu(>-win:T.  |iO 
M-i;Tebi-n"!.-!:?ru?,G  1'.33 
yili'i'iMi.pprp.ture,  ') 

li:.;  IVtrao,  G  lOi 


OuiTiiiT.'^iipr, 
l('.j;'l'iirusli,  Aquatic. 
3.-  Rrown, 


11. 'j 

i;.» 

1-1} 


G.  fii 


IKrniit. 

-New  York,  79 

Wilson,       7f) 

piTip-.ip,  105 

133  PitmoUii'^jhl'k  cap,  73 
11 01 Ilud  n  bay,  73 


J-lorgup,  G 

Metals, 

Meteorology, 

JNIeteors, 

Minerals, 

Mink, 


110: Plover, S-mdling  If.vJ'Sitta,  G 
223! Upl.od,     10-4  Situation, 


13G.Tcad,  Conifiion,    123 

^>!^;Shrd\v,  For?tpr*s,   2fr Tree,  122 

32j Short  tailed,  27|Tortoii<>,  painter), 1 13 

2l-">  Shre>v-rnole, 

154lSihiridtp, 


27 


■  pculptur'd  1 14 


OiPodiceps,  G 
16  Poini'>ti''    vT 


31;Pop.-.iS, 
Minnow,  Brook,  ]3(ijPnrcu])(ne, 
Moles,  27,  2-,Pout,  liuil, 


Moose, 
jVIousi', 

• Alcadow, 

J-n-ping, 

jMud  Fiih, 
Mulhcrrv, 
Mnle, 

Miirain.i,  G 
]\I^l^c 'capr.,  G 
i^.hisk  liat, 
Nainaycusb, 


'i'J; •   ilorned, 

4!!|Prof!iiclions, 

4l|Pupa,  G 

4-!  PyrrhMlr',  (f 
137|Qiiadrur)fd: 
2i2iQur.y  Bird, 

MjQuad, 
l'17|(iuisraius, 

7r>jliaob't, 

-lllRae^c'jn, 
140,' Rail, 


13^i pnii;)p!ug,  114 

9-liTotanus,.G  Hji 

1  iTrochiius  colubris.'jG 

3olTioglodvtcs.  G       84 

142;Trout.  r.r.-.ok,        141 

—  Sahrion,    Mt) 

flo,  21  i 

llOiTijidus.  G  78 

llKlTurkc-y,  Wild        lOl 

1 1'lr nio,  G  KJh 

1J>; Valval;-,  G  152 

I  J.j' V'crd-iiiont,  4 

K^n-ed.         317|V.r.>os,  77 

Spo'.t.  neck,  lir.iVitrin;;,  G  ^iVi 

Striped,  ]  i')l\Vadinir  Birds,      102 

]0.'.|W,ilni!t,  22ri 

12;  Warbler?,  b.  tV  w.  t!^ 

'^! I'lackburn's,  -2 

(), bLck-throut.  S3 


Js'ame  of  Vermont,  4:RaTii  in  Vt., 
iSiglit  Hawk,  0:  jRalUis,  G 

i^'oruay  P.rU,  42JPana,  G 

Niithat<-hes,  it/ Hat,  Blank, 

Oak,  Red,  White.SKi! Brov.n, 

Oil-nut,  2ir>,HHven, 

Omnivorous?  Birds,  (>7i  Iled-poll, 
Ophidia,  J!'>|K;-r„;us,  G 

Oriole,  BaUlmore,  (>*■  ileptdcs, 


107|Skunk, 
130|S;:ie]t, 

ojSiiioky  atmotiph'e.  I"; 
174lSnake,  Black,       117iTu 

47| Brou-n, 

13-1 Chicken, 

130! Gre-^n, 

Oj Rattle, 

IT)/ 1 Ribband, 

!!i  i  _.  _-  V ;;i~ed 
n  Vt.2.0_ 
lo;(i- 

ini  Snipe, 

7('::Snn\v, 

4c-iSnow  Bird, 

2;.'jSi;o'.v  Buntia^, 
lC(>|Soil, 

i -i.Sparrow,  Blue, 

lOGj Chip'iMig, 

llOj Field', 

4;!i _  Suntr, 


i-f^ 


S'.vainp,       irO 
Tree.  t- 


Osni. 
Oiler, 
Owl,  Barn. 

Barred, 

Cinereous, 


142  llivrrs, 
oil,  Rubin, 

cvi- C_ 

00_  lie  (Us, 

CVReiuin 


Grcat-liorn.,  {)-.!Ri!.-t.icola;  G. 


8!''Spn;ces, 
P3|Sqnirro!.  Bla*„k, 

IK'I Flfiu'T, 

4 1 Gray," 

70 1 Re-i, 

Ifn,        G-'l ytr;])erl, 

2".i2|V'>iarnos-.''d  3Jole, 
nirrals,  4:;Streari!3, 


—  carvilean,        S2 

—  C'f f-i,  SI 

—  .Maryland,       S3 

—  Nashville,       bi 

—  pine-creep'g  t-2 

—  r-potlcd,  >-'l 
t~j summer,  ^^ 

21  o" yellow  crou'n.^j 

'!•'>: yell,  red  poll,  *'0 

47( vvorni-e.itin,"',  K3 

4rAVeasel,  "   "Jft 

4lij  Web-footed  bird.s,Ui7 
4(>:  W  hii»-P'>or-vvlil,      'J9 


F 


Gv- 

'.il- 


Ilav.k, 

S'-ree 

Short-cared,  G<l| 

. Snowv, 

Ox, 

riiliiiiina,  G 
Pantlter, 
J^arlrldge, 

ipruco, 

^V.r.is,  G 
i'(  kim, 
;v.T/:a,  G 


(i  J I  Sab 
Cl:.Sn.l:umnd 


l'l."Suir^eons, 

oV^.-^turnus,  G 

12ii  Succinea,  G 

-  Glulineus,    12'>!Suckers. 

-  ?>lanv-?p''t.,  12:f,Swn  Fislies, 

-  Red  backed,  1 2'  Sivallow,  Bank 
-SiliiM-iic.-!  ,1-JI| i^.trn, 

-  Svri^ir^f-trri,  12:;! CIi»ii!dcj, 

-Tiirer,  12-!j CbiT, 

-  Tw-vllned,    12'! White  bell 

7;;| Vii.let  c.I'd,  52.MS>lv;a,  •' i 

3-.' Salain.mdra,  G     J2'".,Ta'iir:r.i'  Ir, 

l.20S.)lia,  G  >r:>,r.nLk-r,B;irfaiu'8  iUl,Vokc-lMcd  Birds, 


l" 


10! 

1(^2 


2-,  Widt,^ 
4  Wind--, 
14!' Winter  Slnd, 

(;7|W'.!r, 

l.'i'i,  'iVirl  veririP, 
J'i:'.i  Wooik-hn-k, 
33li  \\  oodci^ck, 
l>.^;\Voodi)eckcr.s, 
'.'7, Wren;  Ilou.se, 
n.ri     —  Win'er, 

•C: Woud, 

Yellow  Rird, 

^-| Suiniiicr 

217  \'ell..w  "'itroaf. 
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I  X  I)  E  X 

TO   FART  SECOND,    OR  CIVIL   IIIiTORY. 


Abcrcromliio  dpfcated          12  Chr.rlfstowii  defoiidof!,  T.Hoiif;!;,  Boniaiiiin                Tii 

Acadcniios  cliarterod          MoiC'liarlor,  ibnii  otW.  JI.  2'.' 1  ii;i  .\ ;,  Lord".                            12 

Adams,  Dr.,  [iunlsl)iii't  of  o'J  Ciiitlcnduii,  I'liomns  oIUunLinrdton  Ilattlc               4v! 

Addison  settled                       b' l.';o.j:r..pliy  ol'  f-.')f)  udfon  nvor  discovered       I? 

Admission  into  the  Union  &3l list  ^j.-h  'h  of  cV  liuit'j)endorico'of  \"t.  deci.  "jO 

Ai^^onts  sjcnl  to  IJnngross    u'.'Cliristia'.i  clinit-drHi,  J:'0  Indians  .->f  Vcrinnnt            lili-'> 

Airriculiiin!                          :2i:5,Ciinlan's  ((rorianiation  o:(|!n(j!ati  drr.ri'datiuns             C7 

Al.'irin  in  \vj),,lliani  co.      7i!  C'>in6,  \'cruiGi;t  ];i.", i;.d!:.nl;y  TO 

Albany  setilod  ;i|Comh)ercf'  2ir)| hicro'dvi'Iiics  2i;S 

Allf-n,  Ktlian                           oi'iCon^^rt'^ratlou".  rliurr.hes  17()! r(i.;;s  '2  w 

• leply  to  Komp            21|Con;,,iu-ntaI  :;'    -wy,  13o  liifiurrcction                           7;t 

lakes  TicondiTOjja     oli.Contiovprsy  %>     •    N    Y.     ]0! Windsor  and  llui-l'd    -U 

• talc*  n  j)iis('iiiT             ?>-)\ '^•-.■llii'd  b:Vlror,iiois  indiiiijs                        i 

• proclamation,               TTjConstiuiliu.i  or'N'cniinnt,  in.'j'jHiT.'rsun,  Prefcide.it  TO 

Allen,  Ira                        23,  (i;Jj Aiiici.dnjouls  of  J  !•">  judi;r>s,  ^^upreiiio  Court    ]'l'-i 

America  di;:envorrd                ]| I'ri'aiiii.'io  to  luT'Jti    .     ary                               J'JJ 

Amlier^!,  Ccncial                ]3iC(>iistitntion  oi' U.  States   c2  I..,-itavc't:"c,  !*!,' 

AiUi-.Mn^-onry                      J  l!(i,t-7<mvoiitH)n  at  J)orset  4'jiLau-,  exuaoniinary              27 

A|»j»eai  of  \'erniont             r)-.: Vv'cstiM'-iblcr,  5(i  Laws  and  LeLnsiaLion        ]2ii 

Arnold's  retreat                    'u'l Winds,  r  f.2!Lf;ri5l;'.;iire,  sesbiuns  of    J  17 

Ar.^enal,  Cliasnplain          ]2~  v^ojiiier  rr.iiiid  ]n.">il.iijiu  !i.)i!>c                          2i(j 

Asylum,  ixisanc                  2l!'jC'<urisuok  iri'lians  2u."i|l,i-li!i.-f  law                          Ji'/i 

Authors  and  KooliS            17:):Cornwal!is,  vti  re;-.u.n'  (ib  Lrn'U'vlty                             2'i2 

)J:>ker,  R-m»!nb"r                Ml '•"■''Uii--'-;  ..♦•(;..  ,-3  ]2:)  L.,t;-T:r-"                              2::2 

Bankji,  history  of               L{J^C':i;:u,;ei  f<  rii  jd  2'''jLoui.sLur^rii  taken                 12 

]Japtist  cliurchi  s                 L-.  ■('oiirliJ  l:i2':Maira-.-;ia's                             171 

• Free  Will                J-:-| nttern] '<;  to  stop  Hi'.Mantili-.ctures                      ;l'13 

J]attle,   Bfiuiipglcn              ^.'^Crown  I'oidl                      G,  17  .Mas..-achi!=;i'U.s  iino  !7 

• Hnb'uardt'jii               '^1;— -  t:ik"n  by    .Varncr  3  !M.:->:iere,  fort  Wm.Ik'iuy  II 

L.  Chan;p!a;n    00,  IrTlDe'v  ;ai;rL' oiA-.-.'mL.ly    lll| U'l  .TluoiiiLcr        "  Vj 

l'lattshur;;ii                llfi' DeerHcld  (i;^lruyed  .".'.Medica!  CulieLrt-t!       Itin,  l.)5 

Benevolent  Instilulions    2l'<!Dc;) Mr.ii.  liumey  l-l;'.; Sccelier;  !o7 

}!ill.s  of  Credit                      ] :'.:;; l),--kai-.  de!l-;'"t,^d  ^iMei'icdist  Ljk  Church      ^■:0 
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PREFACE. 


Evzn  siiicc  tl:e  publicaliou  of  liis  Gazctleer  of  Vcnnont  in  ^t^24,  (lie  author  lias 
contemplated  a  larijcr  work,  v.liich  sliould  embrace,  not  only  the  Gazetteer,  but  a 
general  History  of  the  state,  both  Natural  and  Civil.  lie  accordingly  commenced 
collecting  and  Inyinu  aside  materials  for  that  purpose,  and  during  the  four  y<^ars  last 
past,  he  lias  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  time  to  t!ie  preparation  and  publication 
of  the  work.  His  means  and  facilities  for  the  researches  and  investigations  in 
■which  he  has  been  engaged,  have  not  been  such  as  he  could  have  wished  ;  but  he 
has  endeavored  to  improve  these,  such  as  they  were,  to  llie  best  advantage  ;  and 
now,  through  tlic  blessing  of  a  kind  Providence,  he  is  enabled  to  lay  before  his 
fellow  citizens  the  result  of  his  labors.  That  his  work,  embracing,  as  it  does,  sub- 
jects so  multifarious  and  dissimilar,  has  many  imperfections,  he  is  fully  sensible; 
but  he  ventures  to  indulge  the  hope  thai  it  may  be  found  to  answer  the  reasonable 
PXjiecfations  of  all,  and  esr.ecially  of  those  who  can  duly  appreciate  the  labor  and 
difficulties  of  a  work  of  this  kind. 

For  convenience  in  printing,  the  three  ?evera'  parts  into  which  the  work  is  divi- 
ded, have  been  separately  paged,  and,  to  the  two  first  parts,  separate  indices  have 
been  prepared.  On  account  of  the  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the  third  part,  an 
index  to  that  was  thougiit  to  be  unnecessary. 

Part  First  is  devoted  to  tlic  Natural  Histor}'  of  the  state,  and  is  almost  wholly 
the  result  of  original  investigations.  The  only  general  account  of  our  Natural  Ifis- 
tory,  wiiiih  has  hitherto  been  published,  is  that  contained  in  Dr.  Williams'  History. 
Though  highly  iuicrcstinix  and  uselal,  that  account  was  prepared  at  a  period  anrf 
tuder  circu'nstances  which  necessarily  rendered  it  imperfect,  and  in  many  respccta 
erroneous.  Misled  by  the  vilgar  names,  and  depending  upon  the  representations 
of  the  hunters,  he  has  in,  perhaps,  a  majority  of  cases,  applied  the  scientific  names 
of  European  animals  to  ours,  which,  though  bearing  considerable  resemblance  to 
them,  arc  specifically  distinct.  The  first  chapter  of  tliis  part  contains  the  rcsuli  oi' 
several  years'  meteorological  observations  made  by  the  author  at  Burlington,  and 
also  of  observations  made  at  several  other  places  within  the  state.  The  author's 
views  will  be  found  here,  respecting  the  formation  of  ice,  earthquakes,  the  cause  of 
the  coldncEs  of  our  climate  compared  with  that  of  Europe,  <S:c.  The  descriptions 
in  the  four  following  chapters  have  been  nearly  all  made  by  the  author,  directly 
from  Vermont  animals.  In  some  cases,  where  Vermont  specimens  could  not  be  pro- 
cured, and  the  animal  was  knov.-n  to  exist  in  the  stale,  a  borrowed  description  has 
been  introduced,  hut  in  all  such  cases  the  source  from  which  it  was  derived  hai 
been  indicated,  by  placing  the  name  of  the  author  at  the  close  of  the  description. 
In  making  out  his  account  of  the  Birds,  he  was  much  assisted  by  a  list  of  Vermont 
Birds,  kind'y  furnislied  by  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Bf.ewkp.,  of  Boston  ;  and  in  determining 
several  species  of  Reptiles  and  Fishes,  he  has  been  kindly  aided  by  Dr.  D.  H. 
SioRtn,  also  of  Boston.  Foi  the  full  descriptions  of  our  Molluscous  ,'Vniinals,  in 
the  tii.xtli  chapter,  he  is  iiidebied  to  the  kindness  of  Prof.  C.  B.  Ar.A.My,  of  Middl« 
Iniry  College,  and  the  full  and  e.\cellont  Catalogue  of  Vermont  I'hate  iian  been 
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generously  picpr.r.'d  !•  r  this  work  hy  Wii.iiam  Oakp.s,  Esq.,  of  Ipfsui.-h,  Masa., 
who  ranks  31110115  tiio  first  Liolaiiiits  iu  tlse  country.  Tlic  cijrhtli  cijni>tcT  reinains 
to  be  writl'Mi  iiflcr  a  GcvlogicdL  Surrr.j  of  tiie  slato  sliill  have  been  tlTjcted. 

Part  Sccnnd  codlaitis  a  connected  Civil  JJistory  of  the  state  from  th.o  first  discov- 
ery of  its  territory  down  to  the  year  Idl'^J.  That  portion  of  tiie  history,  which  pre- 
cedes tlic  adtnission  of  Vermont  into  the  Union,  bemir  of  a  very  peculiar  and  inter- 
esting ch-.racter,  has  been  treated  more  fully  than  in  any  previons  history  of  ttie 
state.  The  material:i  for  tiiis  portion  have  been  principally  derived  from  Dr.  Wil- 
liams' History,  the  Hon.  William  Shoe's  Vermont  State  Papers,  and  a  vali'.^^ble 
scries  or  pa^>(>r;;  recently  publish-d  at  Bennington,  in  tho  State  B  uiiier,  under  the 
title  of  Historical  Reidings,  and  underilood  to  be  from  the  pen  of  tlie  Hon.  Hrr.AND 
}£Ai.r.,  one  of  our  Representatives  in  Congress.  Of  Ihosc  works  ho  has  made  free 
use,  v.'iiich  he  would  here  publicly  acknowledge,  as  he  has  often  copied  their  lan- 
guage as  well  as  their  tacts,  and  lias  not  been  particular  to  disfigure  his  patres  with 
quotation  inaiks. 

From  the  admission  of  Vermont,  into  the  Union,  only  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  politi- 
cal history  of  tlie  state  has  been  given  ;  but  to  compensate  for  deficiencies  here,  lie 
has  added,  in  separate  chapters,  the  history  of  tlie  political,  the  literary,  and  the 
reliijious  institutions,  with  a  closing  chapter  upon  the  state  of  society.  The  assist- 
ance, which  lie  has  received,  in  the  preparation  of  these,  will  be  found  duly  ac- 
knowledged iu  the  progress  of  tlie  work. 

Fait  Third  is,  to  a  considerable  e.xtent,  a  reprint  of  llie  author's  Gr.zelteer,  pub- 
lished in  li-il-J.  Many  additions  and  corrections  have,  however,  been  i-.troduci  d, 
together  with  the  most  iniportai't  statit^tics  collected  at  the  last  census,  and  t'le  his- 
tory of  the  towns  has,  in  most  caaos,  been  brought  dowri  to  the  year  1841. 

The  .Map  has  been  prepared  wiui  much  care,  and  wiii,  it  is  believed,  be  tound 
more  correct  tlian  any  map  of  the  state  iiitherto  published.  It  is  enirraved  upon 
steel,  and  tliat,  and  all  the  oliior  engravings  have  b'  en  executed  e.xpre;ssly  for  this 
work,  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Hii.l?.,  of  IJurhngton,  and  in  a  manner,  which  we  think 
hifThl}'  creditable  to  him  as  an  artibt. 

From  t!ie  beginning  of  his  undertiking,  tlic  author  has  rnue.ivore<l  to  keep  tv;o 
objects  constantly  in  view; — first.^  to  eiubrace  in  his  work  every  thing  of  speci.'.! 
importance  relative  to  the  Natural  and  Civil  Histor)'  r.f  the  state;  and,  scrondhj,  m 
publish  it  in  so  condensed  and  clieap  a  form  as  to  place  it  within  the  reach  of  all  '.he 
families  in  the  state,  in  his  endeavor  to  effect  these  objects  he  has  spared  r.eitner 
labor,  nor  expense  ;  nor  has  he  had  any  special  regard  to  a  pecuniary  recompense 
from  the  sale  of  his  book,  as  will  appear  from  the  fact  that  he  has  added  more  than 
].50  pages  to  the  amount  required  in  order  to  fulfil  tlie  conditions  of  his  prospectus, 
the  whole  rumber  of  pages  being  fj.'dj,  and  the  number  promised  only  500. 

His  work,  such  as  it  is,  he  now  submits  to  iiis  fellow  citizens.  If  it  shall  answer 
the  purposes  for  whic!)  he  has  desiirned  it,  the  author  will  expect  his  highest  re- 
ward in  the  reflection  liiat  he  has  uot  added  to  the  number  oC  useless  books. 

Burlington,  Oct.  3,  ]c}2. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

DESCRIPTIVE  AND  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  VERMONT. 


Section  1. 

Situation,  Bouniltirics,  Extent  and  Divis- 
ions. 
Sitvntiiin. — Vonuoiit  is  situated  in  the 
norlltWestern  corner  of  New  I'-nuiand, 
and  lies  between  vlie  parallels  of  1:^-  44" 
and  45'' of  north  latitude,  and  between  ^^ 
35'  and  5''  2',*'  of  east  long-itude  from  the 
Capitol  of  tiie  United  States  at  U'ashing- 
ton,  or  between  71"  3'3'  and  I'i^  '■!')'  of 
west  lon/jitude  from  Greenwich  Observa- 
tory.*    The    jaost   eastern   extremity    of 


*  Where  it  ia  not  otlierwiso  sjiocilii  il;  llio  kini,'!- 
tiiilcs  jr'ivin  in  this  work  !\ru  in  nil  cikcs  rcckoiUMl 
from  tlir  Capitnl  of  llie  Uiiileil  Stritcs.  'J'lif  loiiiii- 
tuilc  of  the  Capildl  froin  Ijrooiiwicli,  ni^rnrdin:;  to 
Iho  ni'i>t  rpi-ciit  (i!if.:rv;iIioiis,  is  ll-'  !■  i.? '.  It  is 
*ery  inucli  to  [lo  Uiiiuiilfil  tluit  liic  loii-iliule  of 
piare^  m  Vcrim.iit  is  so  iuuicrffctly  known.  Wu 
aro  not  uwnri-  tlmt  a  sinirlc  point  witliiii  tiio  st.ito 
has  bucii  (li.-turii'iiiiil  «  nil  niiy  pri'trnsioiis  to  iic- 
cur.icy.  True,  a  lew  solar  uclip-ii  iia\o  broii  oli- 
•(••rveil  r-ii'l  eonif  ralco.latioiis  li:,\o  iif.  n  nrulo,  for 
tlio  piirjio-'u  of  ileiliii'in_'  troMi  tlierii  tin'  loir^itudo  of 
tlio  jilai'iii  ;  liut  lliL-  only  o!isi'r\  ;itiou.s  M.iliin  our 
know  I'j,!^.',  wliicli  liavc'liithLTlo  111  I'n  ^^^^lr''.■.■lJ  lis 
cntitli'ii  to  any  ilo:;ri'f>  of  coiUi.Ii'ni-,',  wrri-  tlio-;o  of 
tilt'  solar  i:.;!iiKr  of  l-II,  iii,;.!o  at  Ciirliiii-toa  !iy  I'rof. 
Jamon  l)'-in  ami  Julin  JoIukoii,  I'.m.]..  iiiui  at  Itiit- 
laiMJ  1.)  Dr.  W.llinnis.  'In,;  loii-iUu:.;  of  ll;e  Uni- 
versity of  Vi  nnoiit,  ilciliK-i-il  fr.  rn  tlirso  oli-crvii- 
tioni-by  I'l.  li  .\.,lii,li,  WHS  ::;=  JC  .Tl''.  .nil.w'Kui. 
Inn.i  court  liou-i,'  VJ-'  TiT'  "Ji  '  wtst  from  IJrii'invi.ii 
cbtn'rvnliiry,  ii-i,!  in  iircur.ianco  wiilillii-o  lias  llni 
lon:;itu-fo  -jf  tlo.'  ilillVri'iit  piir!<  oflln'  state  bfon 
laid  (i.isvn  npnn  mn  in  ip-.  !■!  I.~:tS,;li<'  im'lior  prc- 
pnroil,  »iiL  iiiu'ii  caiv,  |',.r  i.l.x.-rviii:;  tir'  l.ir:;:'  solar 
«cLpai'  of  lliui  yeur,  fui  llio  purpose  uf  i!"t',Tiiiini:ii; 
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Venui.nt  is  in  the  township  of  C^.na.'n, 
and  tiie  most  western  in  tlie  township  of 
Addison.  This  slate  lies  nearly  in  tlio 
middle  of  tlie  north  temperate  zone.  The 
lonirest  day  at, the  soutii  line  of  the  state, 
is  loh.  [hn.  Lts.,and  at  the  norlh  line,  15h. 
2.5m.  5()3. 

Boundaries. — Vermont  is  hounded  on 
the  norlh  by  the  province  of  Canada,  on 
the  east  by  New  Hani])shire,on  tlie  south 
bv  iMassa'chnsetts,  and  on  ihe  west  by 
New  York.  The  nortii  line  of  the  state 
runs  upon  the  parallel  of  latitude  4.')» 
north.  This  line  was  first  surveyed  by 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  jirovinceB 
of  New  York  and  Canada,  in  the  year 
1767.  It  was  afterwards  run,  but  very 
errnneonslv,  by  1.  Collins  nnd  I.  Garden. 
in  1772,  In  IrOli,  Dr.  Wamuel  Williams^ 
made  some  observations  witli  the  view  of 
ascert:iinni!r  the  true  north  liiiiotlhe  state, 
and  still  further  observations  wt-re  made  in 
l.-l^i,  by  Messrs.  Hassler  and  Tiarks,  sur- 
veyors under  the  treaty  of  Ghent.     Ac 

till!  loii-ituilc  of  tho  TniviTMly.  I!nl  tb<'  opportu- 
iiitv  prov.'il  niif.ivorable,  tli<^  «un  iK-in^-  liiil  liy  doinji 
ilnriiv.;  tin-  srraKT  pirt  of  tlie  eclipse.  Of  the  bo- 
;,'inniM"  lie  Inul  a  toleral.l- obs.-rvaii..ii,  nml  from  tbif 
iilone  he  rarefullv  r..l.-ul.ite,l  thy  lor-itn.|.i  !.y  Dr. 
n.)\v,lilrl.-s  pree.-jits.  .iM.t  the  r.-sii!t  v.aH  7;t-  lO'  36'' 
f.T  till'  loii'.Miiul.'  oft  he  l'niwrsily,or  alii.iitliii.  !e*» 
than  \va«  obli.ineU  fioni  the  preeeilim;  ol.^er*  atii.ns  ; 
am!,  a."  be  is  Uiiiiiied,  from  I'llor  en  um.lan'-en,  to 
tl'.ink  It  !!■=  near  in  upproMniitmn  to  the  tmc  lon- 
L-itnile  a"  any  )i;t  olitumed,  he  !ii<i  EiJopt><.l  it  in  ttii* 
work. 
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corJiiij!"  to  tiif  latt.r,  tiu>  4.')tl!  p.irull.-l  lii-s 
a  litlle  to  tlic  s,,vit!:\\T.rJ  --it'  t)).-  Hin!  jin- 
viouslyt'-itaWisi'icd,  bii»  it  is  not  v(  I  tiiially 
sotlk'd.  'J'liC  i.:ist<rii  J)oii!ni:'ry  ivas  I's- 
tablijhi'd  by  a.  licciof  of  (rcor^^r'  J] I,  July 
Sl.Hli,  17*,;  l",  v.-iiinli  doclnr.-.!  li;;'  Wi-.stcvii 
baiik  of  ihi-  CoiiiH'cliout  river  to  be  thi" 
«-fst'jra  bouii;iury  of  Ncv  Hatr.psliirt-. 
The.  .suuliitTii  boiijular^-  is  ('irived  from 
a  royal  dcorce  of  3I;irc!i  4tli,  174!),  ;ii'(] 
was  survryii  by  Richara  lluzcn,  in  Fcb- 
luarv-  ami  M.iriii,  1741.  Tiiis  iiiic,  wiiicli 
was  the  tlivi.siojrs.1  liijr-  bolwocn  51a.ssp.i-.-lia- 
Bctt."J  and  rs'i'v.  iLuiijishirc-,  was  to  run  tluc 
^^"cst  frota  a  point  lliroo  inili-s  to  tli';  nortl\- 
■vvaril  of  Patucki't  tail.-?,  till  it  roach'd  t!u- 
pio^'incc  of  .\cw  York.  It  was  run  by 
tiie  conipas.:,  and  ton  degrees  al!ov.'i<l  for 
wi"?liTly  variation  of  tlio  iiiaiiieiic  nLCillc. 
Tliis  boini;  too  grcnt  au  allowance,  ij-.e 
line  crossv,'d  t!i;^  Conneclicul  rivr  '.!' 
57"  to  tin-  nortliward  of  a  due  west  line. 
In  conseipience  of  this  error,  New  Hanqj- 
shire  lot-t  5.'t,'^7:{  acres,  and  Vermont  KJ^,- 
807  acres,  and  the  south  line  of  the  state 
is  not  [lariillel  with  tlie  north  line.  The 
we.stern  boe.ndary  was  settled  !)y  the  ifov- 
crnments  of  ^"ernlont  and  New  York  at 
the  close  of  their  controver?;v,  in  171'0. 
Till.-;  l/ae  passes  alon^'  the  western  boiui- 
daries  of  the  townships  of  Pownal.  Ren- 
iiin;;ton,S!iafisbiiry,.\rlin^toii,  Sand^-;;te, 
Rupert,  Paw  let.  Wells  nnd  Poultn'>y,  to 
Ponltney  river;  tlieiice  itlonir  the  middle 
of  the  di'i'pi'st  eli:ui!-i  1  of  said  rivi^r,  Ivast 
Imy  and  l;tke  Ch:nni)],iin  to  the  4.'>ih  de- 
cree of  nortli  Lititiub',  pa.-sinir  to  tlie  rn-;t- 
wardof  ilie  i.-;laud.s  ca!!<-d  t!ie  Foe-r  Rmth- 
CTS,  nnd  to  the  v.-estward  oC  Cr:i;;d  Isle 
and  Ish-3a.Moitt<.  Tlu-  poitien  of  this  tiiu- 
bet-.\-ee!\  th>-  s:>uiluvest  oonuT  of  !ii(^  state 
and  Ponltney  river,  wis  so.rveyod  in  1>13 
and  IrU,  and  llw  report  and  ]d.in  of  the 
E'Kvey  are  iii  the  citice  of  tlie  Secretniv 
cf  State  at  .MoiUprlitr. 

J'lUiit  and  .//»a.  -  Tii->  leiiirtli  of  \'er- 
nio.tit  from  no.  tii  to  smith  is  l.'wA  miles, 
and  the  averanc  vridth  from  east  to  w.-.-r. 
r>7A  miles,  which  gives  a:i  area  of  'J,(!.")(H 
square  miles,  or  .'),7!l.'),!'(ii)  acres.  Tli. 
I''ii2:tii  of  the  north  line  of  th--  st;ilf  !>  ;H) 
miles,  and  of  ih-'  s.jiith  lire-  4!  miles,  but, 
on  account  of  the  rjreat  b.-ud  of  liii  Con- 
necticut to  tlie  v.e.slw;.rd,th.-  me.m  width 
of  the  St, lie  is  eonsiaerable  less  than 
th-'  mean  be!\\;i;i  thes.'  tv,o  lines,  as 
above  jialed.  'i'l,,-  widMi  of  tlie  state- 
iVfUi  r.,u!ut  I  .  Ch.uiotte  tlironr^b.  Munf. 
I'elier,  v.liicli  is  :>'.>  miles  nenr.-r  t,)  tiie 
noit!ie,-.i  t.h.iji  Ir,  the  sHUtii-m  b'.imd.iry. 
is  only  abim;  (iii  mih-s,  <  ):i  aceeunt  '->!' 
the  irrei'-i, !.•,,;;,..,;  m  tUn  riesferii  and  e;i-^t- 
tTi:  b.niml.iries,  botji  ili.-..  lin-'s  are  Ion- 
gOT  than  tiie  im.  an  lenaiji  of  the  stale,  tlie 


'  former  bfiuix  rho;;'.  i7.">  miles,  nnd  the  1st- 
fer,  ffdlowiii'4'  tiie  course  of  l!,e  Counecli- 
j  cut,  iil'i  nile.-i.'  Tiie  stale  isdividi'd  intu 
j  two  equal  ports  iry  t!ie  .larallei  of  •J4d. 
i  L'n:.  nortii  ]al,tude,  nnd  also  by  tiie  ineri- 
I  dian  !!»  4d.  J'.'ni.  iit"east  lou'/itiuie.  Tliese 
1  two  lines  i:il<T-;ect  eacli  oilier  nt>ar  the 
I  western  line  of  Nortliticid,  .md  about  1(> 
I  miles  south  westerly  trom  .>lontpe!ier,  and 
I  the  point  of  Inteisection  i.-.  i\w  gcugmi'lii- 

ail.  centre  (:f  (lir  .■•[n/r. 
\  Div/floits. — 'I'iie  Gieen  Mountains  ex- 
I  tend  quit<>  tiiroufrli  t!io  state  from  south 
I  to  north,  and,  f  dlowin;^  llic  western  range, 
I  divide  it  into  two  vt'ry  nearly  equal  parts. 
I  These  torni  th.c  only  natural  division, 
I  witii  tlio  exc'pf.on  of  t.he  vvat..>rs  of  lake 
I  Chare.plain,  whith  divide  the  coi.inty  of 
I  Grand  Isle  from  the  counties  of  J'ranklin 
I  and  Cluttemic  n,  and  tiie  several  islands 
I  wliich  comp';-;c  tiiat  county,  IVom  eacJi 
i  otlicr,  and  fr.Miii  tlie  main  land.  For  civil 
j  ])urposes  tiiu  state  is  divided  into  14  coun- 
j  ties,  which  are  s.i'.i-divided  into  ^4.^  towa- 
I  siiips,  and  several  small  gores  of  land, 
which  are  not  vet  annexed  to,  or  formed 
into,  townships.  Tiie  names  of  tlie  coun- 
j  ties,  the  date  of  their  ineorjjoraliou,  th'i 
i  sliire  towns,  and  tlic  number  of  towns  in 
,  eacii  county  it  th^'  ])ie.-?en'.  time  (lc-4"i,) 
are  cxliibitcd  in  the  forioviiiir  tabic  : 


Addibon,       If  •b.:.'7,  ]  7.-;7  j>Fidd'.rhury,'ti;;{ 

T>  ,       '!■•  I   11    1 ,,  iHennui^ion  ,^ 

^  '  Lilanoi'.ester,! 

Caledonia,  JNov.  ?<,  17!!-i  ,D;'nville,  \]> 
Chittenden, |<)ct.'2-i,  17--.>  IRuriinnii.n,  ,]■:> 
Essex,  iNov.  r>,  i*oo;Guil,ibail.     jI7 

Franklin,  l.N'ov. .',.  !7:i-i  ;St.  Aib.-.us,  jl4 
Grand  i.de,  jNov.li,  !-'!:,' jNorth  i!ero,i  ;"> 
Lamoiiio  jOet.iJtj,  l>3.')|lJvde.)ark,  il-J 
Oraoire,  JFeb.  17;l  iCinlsea,  il7 
Orleans,  |.Nov. .",  17'.;;.' 4rasbnr'j:Ii,  'llij 
Rutland,  iFeb.  17-1  iRutlaud,  •iiil 
Vv.ishi'iirton.Nov.  I,  ]-^li)  i.AIonti..  iier,  |17! 
VVindiuim,  JFeb.j  I,  i'/M  !i\'..\Kt;'.ne,  '-I'M 
\Vind.-;or,      iT'eb.       K-r'!  i Woodstock, ^"Joj 

*  Dr.  WilliniT!'?  (vol.  f,  p.  -iU  .<;.  •■iis  to  l!;i'  •,  in- 
'.ilvrrtt'Uly.  Mki'ii  ll:i'  i:w3ii  <.C  iIh   t«,i  i  ml-  >-.!   '.'.ip 

■^Klli;     l'l>.'    its    n.i:,,)    v,-|iltll     ai;l    -l.r:-     ,  ,,I,' ,li.t(  .1    tin 

.■\r<  -.1  at.  1(),J;*7  '  -I  -licLUc  !,ii!es,  i,i-  !  i-'l  i.  !'  o  ihiih  ', 
i>iil  til!-,  is  (li.- ..r<>i  V  liirli  leas  ii...imI.v  !.'  m  ?ii-.i 
ill  Diir  c<'0,'riji!;ic^  ma!  !it;'i  r  v.  ork-:  ii  -!.i^i  liiis  \  it- 
ruHit.  A"  the  ar<':<  nf  i-(j:ii!;r!"<  fiTiii-  fi:  !ijsi>  oi' 
■«'.ali>ti'-iil  I  i'.ii,«,  it  IS  a  lualtcr  n(  snii.i  ••i.!'.s'-i|i;in'-t, 
tlia!  it  sliotilil  tin  I  orrt'tty  sial-.  i^.  .<sn,i<is.j  u\t  c\- 
aiiijilc^,  V.I'  \\\<h  to  kiim,-  1:imi-  \'rriiUii;t  •-•unpuo'.i 
-villi  !(!(■  c;(]iir -t:il  ,<  1,1  ilnisiiy  ,11'  i.i.;iiii,iii,.ii.  «o 
■  liviilf  til-  n->|ii,,' mil  <■!'  ,■  u  !•  «!:u..-  .'.v  it.-;  iii-ii  .lii.l 
Itii-  illiutn-ll  i-  :iii  dv:  r,i:;i'  11  iiii|i<T  (!('  ;)-r.-0!i<  to 
i-:u-t;  .•<.ir..i.'c  Mil!"  iiil'c-  •••;!!-  ro^tir -I 'V.  ;•, .  Nnw 
it'  \vi'  l.iki  it;.,  la-!  r,  p-ci  ail!  'I:.'  .iK'.i  .it  lO.OJT, 
iKi-  pi.!.ill,T(ii<ii  i>  iii.l\  .e.c  III  •/■'ill!!  -ii...:i-i'  liiil.", '.Df, 
ii'vo  liKi'  till'  III,"  .,r>  :i,  ;'.i)."j(i,  ii  i«  ;;-J  ti.  tl..-  (i(iiMri> 
iiiil".w  liiiii  woiilii  <;ii  It  .•.rv  iiiiili'tr  liy  ii«  r'li'.tiivi 
fii  ti.r  otn.T  Ht-i|i  ^.  .Viwiirilin?  t«.  I'l  rfiwn  i>,'I?'}i*, 
^'(■iiiuiiit  ',^f^^  s-  t   Iv  in  as  tiit-  lOiIi  >,t.\\e  iii  Jj'.im'.j 
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5-  DIAGRAM 

I"!  Of  the  relative  altitudes  of  some  of  the  principal  Heights  in  Vermont  above  the  sea. 

4.179  Tlie  Chill,  or  North  Peak  of  Mansfield  Mountainsi  •  .  .^ 

4]y3'Ca[iiel's  Hump, _^_ 

408G^lire\vsbury  Mountain,     ■ rTr^T~~ 

39y;3  Till!  Nose,  or  South  Peak  of  Mansfield  Mountains,  -j-j 

3921 ''^illi'igton  ^'-■^''! ~~ 

STOGiEquinox  Mouutaftfj  Manchesiari 


3320 


AsfmtQoy  Mount&io, 


80631  Middlebury  turnpike,  --• 

1942  Peru  turnpike, • 

1382  Keyes  turnpike,  — . 


951  Summit  lerelat  Roxhnry,  .  .  .  .- 

OOS'Suminit  level  at  Williamstown,- 


TOljManchester  villiago,  .  .  .  . 

485  Montnelier  villiage,  .  .  .  . 
43(1  Norwich  University,  .  .  .  . 
370, University  of  Vermont.  .  . 
90|Surface  of  Lake  Champlain, 


Section  II. 

Face  of  the  country. 

Mountains. — The  surface  of  Vermont  is 
generally  uneven.  A  few  townships  along 
the  margin  of  lake  Champlain  may  be 
called  level ;  but  with  these  exceptions, 
the  whole  state  consists  of  hills  and  val- 
leys, alluvial  flats  and  gentle  acclivities, 
elevated  plains  and  lofty  mountains.  The 
celebrated  range  of  Green  Mountains, 
which  give  name  to  the  state,  extends 
quite  through  it  from  south  to  north,  keep- 
ing nearly  a  middle  course  between  Con- 
necticut river  on  the  east  and  lake  Cham- 
plain on  the  west.  From  the  line  of  Mas- 
sachusetts to  the  southern  part  of  Wash- 
ington county,  this  range  continues  lofty, 
and  unbroken  through  by  any  considera- 
ble streams ;  dividing  the  counties  of 
Windham,  Windsor  and  Orange  from  the 
counties  of  Bennington,  Rutland  and  Ad- 
dison. In  this  part  of  the  state,  the  com- 
munication between  the  eastern  and  west- 
ern sides  of  the  mountain  was  formerly 
difBcult,  and  the  phrase,  going  over  the 
mountain,  denoted  an  arduous  business. 
But  on  account  of  the  great  improvement 

of  population,  whereas,  if  the  true  area  had  !)een 
used  in  the  computation,  she  would  hare  rank- 
ed as  the  eighth. 


of  tlie  roads,  more  particularly  in  their 
more  judicious  location  near  the  streams, 
the  difficulty  of  crossing  the  mountain  has 
nearly  vanished.  In  the  southern  part  of 
Washington  county,  theGreen  Mountains 
separate  into  two  ranges.  The  highest  of 
these  ranges,  bearing  a  little  east  of  ilorth, 
continues  along  the  eastern  boundaries  of 
the  counties  of  Chittenden  and  Franklin, 
and  through  the  county  of  Lamoille  to 
Canada  line  ;  while  the  other  range  strikes 
off  much  more  to  the  east  through  the 
southern  and  eastern  parts  of  Washing- 
ton county,  tlie  western  part  of  Caledonia 
county  and  the  north  western  part  of  E9- 
sex  county  to  Canada.  Thiylastis  called 
the  height  of  Imtds,  and  it  divides  the 
waters,  which  fall  into  Connecticut  river, 
in  the  north  j)art  of  the  state,  from  those 
which  fall  into  lake  Champlain  and  lake 
Memphremagog.  This  branch  oftheGreen 
Mountains,  though  it  no  where  rises  so 
high  as  many  [joints  of  the  western  branch, 
is  much  more  uniformly  elevated ;  yet 
the  acclivity  is  so  gentle  as  to  admit  of 
easy  roads  over  it  in  various  places. 
The  western  range,  having  been  broken 
through  by  the  rivers  Winooski,  Lamoille 
and  Missisco,  is  divided  into  several  sec- 
tions, these  rivers  having  opened  passa- 
ges for  good  roads  along  their  banks, while 
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the  intervening  portions  are  so  high  and 
steep  as  not  to  admit  of  roads  being  made 
over  them,  with  the  exception  of  that  por- 
tion lying  between  the  Lamoille  and  Mis- 
Bisco.  This  part  of  the  Green  Mountains 
presents  some  of  the  most  lofty  summits 
in  the  state  ;  particularly  the  Nose  and 
Chin  in  Mansfield,  and  Camel's  Hump  in 
Huntington.  These,  together  with  other 
important  mountains  and  summits  in  the 
state,  are  exhibited  in  the  foregoing  table 
and  cut,  and  will  also  be  described  in  the 
Gazetteer,  under  their  respective  names. 
The  sides,  and,  in  most  cases,  the  sum- 
mits of  the  mountains  in  Vermont,  are 
covered  with  evergreens,  such  as  spruce, 
hemlock  and  fir.  On  this  account  the 
French,  being  the  first  civilized  people 
who  visited  this  part  of  the  world,  early 
gave  to  them  the  name  of  Verd  Mont,  or 
Green  Mountain  ;  and  when  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants  as- 
sumed the  powers  of  government,  in  1777, 
they  adopted  this  name,  contracted  by  the 
omission  of  the  letter  d,  for  the  name  of 
the  new  state.* 


*  This  name  is  said  to  have  been  adopted  upon 
the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Thomas  Young — (see 
part  2d,  page  lOb.)  The  following  account  of  ihe 
christening  of  the  Green  Mountains,  is  given  by  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Peters  in  his  life  of  the  Rev.  Hugh 
Peters,  published  at  New  York  in  1807. 

"  Verd-Mont  was  3  name  given  to  the  Green 
Mouniains  in  October,  1763,  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Peters,  the  first  clergyman  who  ]iaid  a  visit  to  the 
80,000  settlers  in  that  country,  in  the  presence  of 
Col.  Taplin,  Col.  Willes,  Col.  Peters,  Judge  Pe- 
ters and  many  others,  who  were  proprietors  of  a 
large  number  of  townships  in  that  colony.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  on  the  top  of  a  rock 
standing  on  a  high  mountain,  then  named  Mount 
Pisgab  because  it  provided  lo  Ihe  company  a  clear 
sight  of  lake  Champiain  at  the  west,  and  of  Con- 
necticut river  at  the  east,  and  overlooked  all  the 
trees  and  hills  in  the  vast  wilderness  at  the  north 
and  south.  The  baptism  was  performed  in  the 
following  manner:  Priest  Peters  stood  on  the 
pinnacle  of  the  rock,  when  he  received  a  bottle  of 
spirits  from  Col.  Taplin  ;  then  haranguing  the 
company  with  a  short  history  of  the  infant  settle- 
ment, and  the  prospect  of  its  becoming  an  impreg- 
nable barrier  between  the  British  colonies  on  the 
south  and  the  late  colonies  of  the  French  on  the 
north,  which  might  be  returned  to  their  late  own- 
ers for  the  sake  of  governing  America  by  the  dif- 
ferent powers  of  Europe,  he  continued,  '  We  have 
hero  met  upon  the  rock  Etain,  standing  on  Mount 
Pisgah, which  makes  a  pan  of  the  everlasting  hill, the 
spine  of  Asia. Africa  and  America, holding  together 
the  terrestrial  ball,  and  dividing  the  Atlantic  from 
the  Pacific  ocean — to  dedicate  and  cnnsecrale  this 
extensive  wilderness  to  God  manifested  in  the 
flesh,  and  to  give  it  a  new  name  worthy  of  the 
Athenians  and  ancient  Spartans, — which  new 
name  is  Vcrd  Mont,  in  token  that  her  mountains 
and  hills  shall  be  ever  green  and  shall  never  die.' 


Rivers  and  Streams. — The  rivers  and 
streams  lying  within  the  state  of  Vermont 
are  very  numerous,  but  small.  They,  in 
most  cases,  originate  among  the  Green 
Mountains,  and  their  courses  are  short 
and  generally  rapid.  Connecticut  river 
waslies  the  whole  eastern  border  of  the 
state,  but  belongs  to  New  Hampshire,  the 
western  margin  of  that  stream  forming 
the  boundary  line  between  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Vermont.  The  Connecticut  re- 
ceives the  waters  from  3,700  square  miles 
of  our  territory.  It  receives  from  Ver- 
mont, besides  numerous  smaller  streams, 
the  waters  of  the  eleven  following  rivers, 
viz  :  Wantasticook,  or  West,  Saxton's, 
Williams',  Black,  Ottaquechy,  White, 
Ompompanoosuc,  Wait's,  Wells',  Pas- 
surnpsic,  and  Nulhegan.  Clyde,  Barton 
and  Black  river  run  northerly  into  Mem- 
phremagog  lake.  Missisco,  Lamoille, 
Winooski  and  Poultney  river  and  Otter 
creek  flow  westerly  into  lake  Champiain, 
and  the  Battenkill  and  Hoosic  westerly 
into  Hudson  river.  Deerfield  river  runs 
southerly  from  Vermont  and  falls  into  the 
Connecticut  in  Massachusetts ;  and  the 
Coatacook  and  Pike  river  head  in  the 
north  part  of  the  state  and  run  northerly 
into  Canada,  the  former  uniting  with 
Massuippi  river  at  Lenoxville  and  the  lat- 
ter falling  into  the  head  of  Missisco  bay. 
All  these  streams  and  many  smaller  onea 
will  be  described  in  the  Gazetteer  under 
their  respective  names. 

No  country  in  the  world  is  better  sup- 
plied with  pure  and  wholesome  water 
than  Vermont.  There  are  scarcely  any 
farms  in  the  state  which  are  not  well  wa- 
tered by  springs,  or  brooks ;  and  none, 
with  the  exception  of  those  upon  the  isl- 
ands in  lake  Champiain,  which  are  not  in 
tlie  vicinity  of  one,  or  more,  considerable 
mill  stream.  But  while  Vermont  is  so 
abundantly  supplied  with  water,  there  is, 
probably,  no  part  of  our  country  in  which 
so  little  stagnant  water  is  found.  The 
waters  of  the  lakes  and  ponds  are  usually 
clear  and  transparent,  and  nearly  all  the 
springs  and  streams  are  brisk  and  lively. 
It  is  a  common  remark  that  the  streams 
in  this  state  have  diminished  very  much 
in  size,  since  tlie  country  began  to  be 
cleared  and  settled,  and  it  is  doubtless 
true  to  some  extent.     Many  mills,  which 


He  then  poured  out  the  spirits  and  cast  the  bottle 
upon  the  rock  Elam." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  name  Verd  .Mont  had 
been  applied  to  this  range  of  mountains  long  pra- 
vious  to  the  above  transaction,  (if,  indeed,  it  ever 
took  place;)  but  we  do  not  tind  that  the  name  Verd 
Mvvl,  or  Vermont,  was  ever  ajjplied  to  the  territory 
generally  known  as  the  New  Hampshire  Grants, 
previous  to  the  declaration  of  the  independence  of 
the  territory  in  January,  1777. 
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formerly  had  an  abundance,  have  ceased 
to  receive  the  necessary  supply  of  water 
during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year; 
and  many  mill  sites,  which  were  once 
thought  valuable,  have,  from  the  same 
cause,  become  entirely  useless.  One  of 
the  principal  causes  of  this  diminution  of 
our  streams  is  supposed  to  be  the  cutting 
down  of  the  forests,  which  formerly  threw 
off  immense  quantities  of  vapor  into  the 
atmospJiere,  which  was  again  precipitated 
upon  the  earth  in  rain  and  snow.  But  it 
is  believed  that  the  quantity  of  water 
which  annually  passes  off  in  our  streams 
is  not  so  much  less  than  formerly  as  is 
generally  imagined.  Before  the  country 
was  cleared,  the  whole  surface  of  the 
ground  was  deeply  covered  with  leaves, 
limbs,  and  logs,  and  the  channels  of  all 
the  smaller  streams  were  much  obstruct- 
ed by  the  same.  The  consequence  was, 
that,  when  the  snows  dissolved  in  the 
spring,  or  the  rains  fell  in  the  summer, 
the  waters  were  retained  among  the 
leaves,  or  retarded  by  th6  other  obstruc- 
tions, so  as  to  pass  off  slowly,  and  the 
streams  were  kept  up,  nearly  uniform  as 
to  size,  during  the  whole  year.  But  since 
the  country  has  become  settled,  and  the 
obstructions,  which  retarded  the  water, 
removed  by  freshets,  when  the  snows 
melt  or  the  rains  fall,  the  waters  run  off 
from  the  surface  of  the  ground  quickly, 
the  streams  are  raised  suddenly,  run  rap- 
idly, and  soon  subside.  In  consequence 
of  the  water  being  thus  carried  off  more 
rapidly,  the  streams  would  be  smaller 
than  formerly  during  a  considerable  part 
of  the  year,  even  though  the  quantity  of 
water  be  the  same.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  the  freshets  in  Vermont  are 
more  sudden  and  violent  than  when  the 
country  was  new. 

The  waters  of  the  lakes,  ponds  and 
streams  are  universally  soft,  miscible  with 
Boap,  and  in  general  free  from  foreign 
Bubstances.  And  the  same  may  be  said 
of  most  of  the  springs,  particularly  on  the 
Green  Mountains,  and  in  that  portion  of 
the  state  lying  east  of  these  mountains. 
The  waters  of  most  of  the  springs  and 
wells  in  the  western  part  of  the  state 
are  rendered  hard  and  unsuitable  for 
washing  by  the  lime  they  hold  in  solu- 
tion, and  there  are  many  springs  which 
are  highly  impregnated  with  Epsom  salts, 
and  others  containing  iron,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  &c.  These  mineral  springs 
will  be  described  in  another  place. 

Lakes  and  Ponds.  Small  lakes  and 
ponds  are  found  in  all  parts  of  Vermont, 
but  there  are  no  large  bodies  of  water 
which  lie  wholly  within  the  state.  Lake 
Champlain  lies  between  this  state  and  the 


state  of  New  York,  and  more  than  half  o^ 
it  within  the  limits  of  Vermont.  It  ex- 
tends in  a  straight  line  from  south  to 
north,  102  miles  along  the  western  boun- 
dary, from  Whitehall  to  the  4.5th  degree 
of  latitude,  and  thence  about  24  miles  to 
St.  Johns  in  Canada,  affording  an  easy 
communication  with  that  province  and 
with  New  York.  This  lake  is  connected 
with  Hudson  river,  at  Allmny,  by  a  canal 
64  miles  in  length  ;  so  that  the  towns  ly- 
ing on  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain 
have  direct  communication  by  water  with 
the  cities  of  Troy,  Albany,  Hudson,  and 
New  York,  and,  by  means  of  the  great 
western  canal,  with  the  great  western 
lakes.  The  length  of  this  lake  from 
south  to  north,  measured  in  a  straight  line 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  and  sup- 
posing it  to  terminate  northerly  at  St. 
Johns,  is  126  miles.  Its  width  varies  from 
one  fourth  of  a  mile  to  13  miles,  and  the 
mean  width  is  about4^  miles.  This  would 
give  an  area  of  567  square  miles,  two 
thirds  of  which  lie  within  the  limits  of 
Vermont.  The  waters,  which  this  lake 
receives  from  Vermont,  are  drained,  by 
rivers  and  other  streams,  from  4088  miles 
of  its  territory.  Its  depth  is  generally 
sufficient  for  the  navigation  of  the  largest 
vessels.  It  received  its  present  name 
from  Samuel  Champlain,  a  French  noble- 
man, who  discovered  it  in  the  spring  of 
1609,  and  who  died  at  Quebec  in  1635, 
and  was  not  drowned  in  its  waters,  as  has 
been  often  said.*  One  of  the  names  giv- 
en to  this  lake  by  the  aborigines  is  said  to 
have  been  Caniaderi-Guarunte^s\gr\\f-y\ng 
the  mouth  or  door  of  the  country.!  If  so, 
it  was  very  appropriate,  as  it  forms  the 
gate-way  between  the  country  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  that  on  the  Hudson.  The 
name  of  this  lake  in  the  Abenaqui  tongue 
was  Petaicd-bovque,  signifying  alternate 
land  and  water,  in  allusion  to  the  numer- 
ous islands  and  projecting  points  of  land 
along  the  lake.  Previous  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  country  by  Europeans,  this 
lake  had  long  been  the  thorough-fare  be- 
tween hostile  and  powerful  Indian  tribes, 
and  its  shores  the  scene  of  many  a  mortal 
conflict.  And  after  the  settlement,  it 
continued  the  same  in  reference  to  the 
French  and  English  colonies,  and  subse- 
quently in  reference  to  the  English  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  peculiarity  of  its  loca- 
tion, the  name  of  Lake  Champlain  stands 
connected  with  some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing events  in  the  annals  of  our  country ; 
and  the  transactions  associated  witli  the 
names  of  Ticonderoga,  and  Crown  Point, 
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and  Plattsburgh,  and  many  other  places, 
united  with  the  variety  and  beauty  of  the 
scenery,  the  neatness  and  accommodation 
of  the  steamboats,  and  the  unrivalled  ex- 
cellency of  their  commanders,  render  a 
tour  through  this  lake  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  agreeable  to  the  enlightened 
traveller.  A  historical  account  of  the 
most  important  transactions  upon  Lake 
Champlain,  together  with  some  account 
of  the  navigation  of  the  lake,  and  partic- 
ularly of  the  steamboats  which  have  been 
built  upon  it,  will  be  found  in  part  second, 
and  a  much  more  minute  description  of 
the  lake  under  its  name  in  part  third. 

Memphremagog  lake  is  situated  on  the 
north  line  of  the  state,  and  about  midway 
between  lake  Champlain  and  Connecticut 
river.  It  extends  from  south  to  north, 
and  is  nearly  parallel  with  lake  Cham- 
plain. It  is  30  miles  long,  and  the  aver- 
aore  width  about  two  miles.  One  third 
partof  this  lake  lies  in  Vermont;  the  oth- 
er two  thirds  in  Canada.  The  name  of 
this  lake  in  the  Abenaqui  tongue  was 
Mcvi-])Iow-houque,  signifying  a  large  ex- 
panse of  water.  This,  together  with  nu- 
merous small  lakes  and  ponds,  which  lie 
wholly  within  the  state,  will  be  described 
in  part  third,  either  under  their  names,  or 
in  the  account  of  the  towns  in  which  they 
are  situated.  There  is  abundant  evidence 
that  most  of  our  lakes  and  ponds  were 
formerly  much  more  extensive  than  they 
are  at  present,  and  that  they  have  been 
diminished,  both  by  the  deposit  of  earthy 
matter  brought  in  by  the  streams,  and  by 
the  deepening  of  the  channels  at  their 
outlets  ;  and  there  is  also  sufficient  proof 
of  the  former  existence  of  many  ponds  in 
this  state,  which  have  long  since  become 
dry  land  by  the  operation  of  the  same 
causes.  Several  of  these  will  be  pointed 
out  in  the  descriptions  of  the  rivers  in 
part  third,  particularly  in  the  description 
of  Winooski  river,  Barton  river,  &c. 

Bays. — The  shores  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain are  indented  by  numerous  bays, 
most  of  which  are  small  and  of  little  con- 
sequence. Missisco  boy  is  the  largest  of 
these,  and  belongs  principally  to  Vermont, 
lying  between  the  townships  of  Alburgh 
and  Highgate,  and  extending  some  dis- 
tance into  Canada.  The  other  bays  of 
most  consequence,  lying  along  the  east 
shore  of  the  lake  and  belonging  to  Ver- 
mont, are  M'Quam  bay  in  Swanton,  Be- 
lamaqueen  bay  Iving  between  St.  Albans 
and  Georgia,  Mallets  bay  in  Colchester, 
Burlington  bay  between  Appletree  point 
and  Red  Rocks  point,  Shelburne  bay  be- 
tween Red  Rocks  point  and  Pottier's 
point,    Button   bay   in   Ferrisburgh,    and 


hall.  Besides  these  there  are  several 
smaller  bays  lying  along  the  east  shore  of 
Lake  Champlain,  and  a  considerable  bay 
at  the  south  end  of  Lake  Memphremagog, 
called  South  bay.  Most  of  these  bays 
will  be  more  particvilarly  described  under 
their  names  in  part  third,  and  also  some 
of  the  most  important  bays  lying  along 
the  west  shore  of  Lake  Champlain,  and 
belonging  to  New  York. 

Sjcamps. — These  are  hardly  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  deserve  a  separate  no- 
tice. Though  considerably  numerous, 
they  are,  in  general,  of  small  extent,  and, 
in  many  cases,  have  been,  or  may  be 
drained  and  converted  into  excellent 
lands.  They  are  most  common  in  the 
northern  and  northeastern  parts  of  the 
state.  In  the  count}'  of  Essex  are  several 
unsettled  townships,  which  are  said  to  be 
made  up  of  hills  and  mountains  with 
swamps  lying  between  them,  which  ren- 
der them  to  a  great  extent  incapable  of 
settlement.  There  is  a  considerable  tract 
of  swampy  land  at  the  south  end  of  Mem- 
phremagog lake,  and  another  in  Highgate 
about  the  mouth  of  Missisco  river.  When 
the  country  was  new,  there  were  many 
stagnant  coves  along  the  margin  and 
among  the  islands  of  Lake  Champlain, 
which,  during  the  hotter  parts  of  the  sum- 
mer, generated  intermittent  and  bilious 
fevers.  But,  since  the  clearing  of  the 
country,  these  have  been,  to  a  considera- 
ble extent,  filled  up,  and,  with  the  causes 
which  produced  them,  those  disorders 
have  nearly  disappeared. 

Islands. — The  principal  islands  be- 
longing to  Vermont,  are  South  Hero, 
North  Hero,  and  La  Motte.  South  Hero, 
called  also  Grand  Island,  is  1 3  miles  long, 
and  is  divided  into  two  townships,  by  the 
name  of  South  Hero  and  Grand  Isle. 
North  Hero  is  about  11  miles  long,  but 
very  narrow,  and  constitutes  a  township 
bearing  the  same  name  as  the  island. 
Isle  la  Motte  lies  westward  of  North 
Hero,  and  constitutes  a  township  by  the 
same  name.  A  more  particular  account 
of  these  islands,  and  also  a  description  of 
Juniper  island  and  several  others  lying 
in  Lake  Champlain,  will  be  found  under 
their  names  in  part  third. 

Soil  and  Productions. — The  soil  of 
Vermont  is  generally  a  rich  loam,  but  va- 
ries considerably  according  to  the  nature 
and  compositions  of  the  rocks  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  state.  Bordering  our 
lakes,  ponds,  and  rivers,  are  considerable 
tracts    of    rich    and    beautiful    intervale* 


*  Intervale.     This  word  has  not  yet  found  a  place 

in  our  dictionaries,  and  there  has  been  much  carping 

about  it  by  Dr.   Dwigbt,    Mr.  Kendall,   and    other 

East  bay  between  Westliavcn  and  White-  j  traveller!  and  critics.     Hut  we  use  it,  noiwilhstand- 
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lands,  which  consist  of  a  dark,  deep  and 
fertile  alluvial  deposit.  These  intervales 
are  level  tracts  lyingbut  little  higher  than 
the  ordinary  height  of  the  water  in  the 
streams,  and  are  in  most  cases  subject  to 
being  flooded,  when  the  water  is  very 
high.  They  were,  while  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture, covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  for- 
est trees,  such  as  oak,  butternut,  elm, 
buttonwood,  walnut,  ash,  and  some  other 
kinds.  Back  of  these  flats  were  frequent- 
ly others,  elevated  a  few  feet  higher,  and 
covered  with  white  pine.  Still  further 
back,  the  land  rises,  in  most  cases  very 
gradually,  into  hills  and  upland  plains, 
and  the  soil  becomes  harder  and  more 
gravelly,  but  very  little  diminished  in 
richness  and  fertility.  The  timber  upon 
these  lands,  which  constitute  the  greater 
])art  of  the  state,  was  principally  sugar 
maple,  beech  and  birch,  interspersed  with 
bass,  ash,  elm,  butternut,  cherry,  horn- 
beam, spruce  and  hemlock.  And  still  fur- 
ther back  the  lands  rise  into  mountains, 
which  are  in  general  timbered  with  ever- 
greens, such  as  spruce,  hemlock  and  fir. 
The  loftiest  mountains  are  generally  rocky 
and  the  summits  of  some  few  of  them 
consist  of  naked  rock,  with  no  other  traces 
of  vegetation  than  a  few  stinted  shrubs 
and  mosses ;  but  they  are,  in  general, 
thickly  covered  with  timber  to  their  very 
tops.  Along  the  western  part  of  the 
state,  and  bordering  upon  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  are  extensive  tracts  of  light  sandy 
soil,  which  were  originally  covered  witji 
white,  pitch  and  Norway  pine,  and  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state,  swamps  are 
numerous,  which  were  well  stored  with 
tamarack  and  white  cedar.  A  more  full 
account  of  the  native  vegetables  found  in 
this  state  will  be  given  in  a  subsequent 
chapter.  Since  the  country  has  been 
cleared,  the  soil  has,  in  general,  been 
found  sufHciently  free  from  stone  to  ad- 
mit of  easy  cultivation,  and  to  be  very 
productive  in  corn,  grain  and  grass.  With- 
out manuring  the  intervales  usually  pro- 
duce large  crops,  and  are  easily  cultiva- 
ted, but  these  crops  are  liable,  occasion- 
ally, to  be  destroyed  by  floods — the  same 
agency  which  produces  the  fertilitj^  of  the 
soil  on  which  they  grow.  All  parts  are, 
however,  sufliciently  fertile  amply  to  re- 
ward the  labors  of  the  husbandman,  and 


ing,  be<;ause  it  will  e.xpicss  our  meaning  more  briefly 
and  intelligibly  lo  tbe  greater  part  of  our  readers, 
tban  any  other  we  could  employ.  It  may  be  derived 
from  inter — within,  and  vnllis — a  vale,  or  valley  ; 
and  in  its  specific  signification,  it  denotes  those  allu- 
vial flats,  lying  along  the  margins  of  streams,  which 
have  been,  or  occasionally  are  overflowed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rising  of  the  water.  For  the  use  of  the 
word  in  this  sense,  we  have  the  authority  of  Ur. 
Belknap  and  Di.  Williams,  the  historians  of  New 
Wampsliire  and  Veiraout,  and  other  good  wiilcis. 


the  farmer  who  is  saving  and  industrious 
seldom  I'ails  of  having  his  barn  filled  with 
fodder  for  his  horses,  cattle  and  sheep, 
his  granary  with  corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats, 
peas  and  beans,  and  his  cellar  with  pota- 
toes, apples,  and  other  esculent  vegeta- 
bles. A  sufficient  quantity  of  grain  for 
the  supply  of  the  inhabitants  might  easily 
be  raised  in  all  parts  of  the  state,  yet  tjie 
greater  part  of  the  lands  are  better  adapt- 
ed for  grazing  than  for  tillage.  The  hills 
and  mountains,  which  are  not  arable  on 
account  of  their  steepness,  or  rocks,  afford 
the  best  of  pasturage  for  cattle  and  sheep. 
Of  the  fruits,  nuts,  berries,  &c.,  which 
grow  in  Vermont,  both  wild  and  cultiva- 
ted, a  more  particular  account  will  be 
given  in  a  subsequent  chapter  on  the  bota- 
ny of  the  state. 

Medicinal  Sprijiffs. — Tiiere  are  in  Ver- 
mont springs  which  are  more  or  less  im- 
pregnated with  mineral,  or  gaseous  sub- 
stances, but  none  which  have  yet  ac- 
quired a  very  general  or  permanent  celeb- 
rity for  their  curative  properties.  Alono- 
the  shore  of  Lake  Champlain,  in  the 
counties  of  Addison  and  Rutland,  the  wa- 
ters generally  are  impregnated  witii  Ep- 
som salts,  (sulphate  of  magnesia).  Some 
of  the  springs  are  so  highly  charged  with 
these  salts,  in  the  dryer  parts  of  tJie  year, 
that  a  pail  full  of  the  water  will  produce 
a  pound  of  the  salts.  They  have  been 
manufactured,  for  medicinal  purposes,  in 
some  quantities,  and,  did  the  price  of  the 
article  make  it  an  object,  tiiey  might  be 
made  here  to  almost  any  extent. 

The  medicinal  properties  of  most  of  the 
waters  in  this  state,  which  have  acquired 
any  notoriety,  are  derived  from  gaseous 
and  not  from  mineral  substances.  In  dif- 
ferent towns  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  state,  are  springs  of  cold,  soft  and 
clear  water,  wliicli  are  strongly  impreo-- 
nated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas, and 
said  to  resemble  the  Harrow-Gate  waters 
in  England,  and  those  of  Ballcastle  and 
Castlemain  in  Ireland.  These  waters  are 
found  to  be  efficacious  in  scrofulous  and 
many  other  cutaneous  comi>laints,  and  the 
springs  at  Newbury,  Tunbridge,  Hard- 
wick,  &c.,  have  been  much  resorted  to  by 
valetudinarians  in  their  vicinity. 

Of  medicinal  springs  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Green  Mountains,  those  of  Claren- 
don and  Alburgh  have  accjuired  the  great- 
est notoriety.  It  is  now  about  16  years 
since  the  springs  at  Clarendon  began  to 
be  known  beyond  their  immediate  neigh- 
borhood. Since  that  time  their  reputa- 
tion has  been  annually  extending,  and  tlie 
number  of  visiters  increasing,  till  they 
have  at  length  become  a  place  of  consider- 
able resort  for  the  afflicted  from  various 
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parts  of  the  country.  They  are  situated  in  a 
picturesque  and  beautiful  region,  7  miles 
Bouthwest  from  Rutland,  and  have,  in 
their  immediate  vicinity,  good  accommo- 
dations for  500  visiters.  The  waters  are 
found  to  be  highly  efficacious  in  affections 
of  the  liver,  dispepsia,  urinary  and  all  cu- 
taneous complaints,  rheumatism,  invete- 
rate sore  eyes,  and  many  others,  and  they 
promise  fair  to  go  on  increasing  in  noto- 
riety and  usefulness.  These  waters  differ 
in  their  composition  from  any  heretofore 
known,  but  resemble  most  nearly  the 
German  Spa  water.  For  their  curative 
properties  they  are  believed  to  be  indebted 
wholly  to  the  gases  they  contain.  They 
have  been  analyzed  by  Mr.  Augustus  A. 
Hayes,  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  with  the  fol- 
lowing results.  One  gallon,  or  23.5  cubic 
inches  of  the  water  contained. 

Carbonic  acid  gas         46.16  cubic  inch. 
Nitrogen  gas  9.63     "         " 

Carbonate  of  Lime  3.02  grains. 

Murate  of  Lime  ^ 

Sulphate  of  Soda  S  2.74  grs. 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia  } 
One    hundred   c^ic   inches   of  the   gas 
which  was  evolved  from  the  water,  con- 
sisted of 

Carbonic  acid  gas     0.05  cubic  inches. 
Oxygen  gas  1.50     "  " 

Nitrogen  gas  98.45     "  " 

The  Alburgh  springs  do  not  differ  ma- 
terially from  the  springs  at  Newbury, 
Tunbridge,  and  other  places  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  state,  owing  their  med- 
icinal properties  principally  to  the  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas,  which  they  con- 
tain. 

Caves.  There  are  no  caves  in  Vermont 
which  will  bear  comparison  with  some  of 
the  caverns  found  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  and  yet  we  have  several,  which 
tire  deserving  the  attention  of  the  curi- 
ous. Those  at  Clarendon,  Plymouth  and 
Danby  are  the  most  interesting.  The 
Clarendon  cave  is  situated  on  the  south- 
easterly side  of  a  mountain  in  the  wester- 
ly part  of  that  town.  The  descent  into  it 
is  through  a  passage  2^  feet  in  diameter 
and  31  feet  in  length,  and  which  makes 
an  an^le  of  35  or  40-'  witli  tiie  horizon. 
It  then  opens  into  a  room  20  feet  long, 
12^  wide,  and  Id  or  20  feet  high.  The 
floor,  sides  and  roof  of  this  room  are  all  of 
solid  rock,  but  very  rough  and  uneven. 
From  the  north  part  of  this  room  is  a  pas- 
sage about  3  feet  in  diameter  and  24  feet 
in  length,  but  very  rough  and  irregular, 
which  leads  to  another  room  20  feet  wide, 
30  feet  long  and  18  feet  high.  This  room, 
being  situated  much  lower  than  the  first, 
is  usually  filled  with  water  in  the  spring 


of  the  year,  and  water  stands  in  the  low- 
est parts  of  it  at  all  seasons.* 

The  Plymouth  caves  are  situated  at  the 
base  of  a  considerable  mountain,  on  the 
southwest  side  of  Black  river,  and  about 
50  rods  from  that  stream.  They  are  ex- 
cavations among  the  lime  rock,  which 
have  evidently  been  made  by  running 
water.  The  principal  cave  was  discov- 
ered about  the  first  of  July,  1818,  and  on 
the  10th  of  that  month  was  thoroughly 
explored  by  the  Author,  who  furnished 
the  first  description  of  it,  which  was 
published  shortly  after  in  the  Vermont 
Journal  at  Windsor.  The  passage  into 
this  cavern  is  nearly  perpendicular, 
about  the  size  of  a  common  well,  and 
10  feet  in  depth.  This  leads  into  the  first 
room  which  is  of  an  oval  form,  30  feet 
long,  20  wide,  and  its  greatest  height 
about  15  feet.  It  appears  as  if  partly  filled 
up  with  loose  stones,  which  had  been 
thrown  in  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave. 
From  this  to  the  second  room  is  a  broad 
sloping  passage.  This  room  is  a  little 
more  than  half  as  large  as  the  first.  The 
bottom  of  it  is  the  lowest  part  of  the  cave, 
being  about  25  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  is  composed  principally 
of  loose  sand,  while  the  bottoms  of  all  the 
other  rooms  are  chiefly  rocks  and  stones. 
The  passage  into  the  third  room  is  4  feet 
wide  and  5  high,  and  the  room  is  14  feet 
long,  8  wide,  and  7  high.  The  fourth 
room  is  30  feet  long,  12  wide,  and  18  high, 
and  the  rocks,  which  form  the  sides,  in- 
cline towards  each  other  and  meet  at  the 
top  like  the  ridge  of  a  house.  The  fifth 
room,  very  much  resembling  an  oven  in 
shape,  is  iO  feet  long,  7  wide,  and  4  high, 
and  the  passage  into  it  from  the  third 
room  is  barely  sufficient  to  admit  a  person 
to  crawl  in.  At  the  top  of  this  room  is  a 
conical  hole,  10  inches  across  at  the  base 
and  extending  2  feet  into  the  rock.  From 
the  north  side  of  the  second  room  are  two 
openings  leading  to  the  sixth  and  seventh, 
which  are  connected  together,  and  each 
about  15  feet  long,  7  wide,  and  5  high. 
From  the  seventh  room  is  a  narrow  pas- 
sage which  extends  northerly  15  or  16 
feet  into  the  rocks,  and  there  appears  to 
terminate.  When  discovered,  the  roof 
and  sides  of  this  cavern  were  beautifully 
ornamented  with  stalactites,  and  the  bot- 
tom with  corresponding  stalagmites,  but 
most  of  these  have  been  rudely  broken  off 
and  carried  away  by  the  numerous  visit- 
ers. The  temperature,  both  in  winter 
and  summer,  varies  little  from  44i|'=',  which 
is  about  the  mean  temperature  of  the  cli- 
mate of  Vermont  in  that  latitude.    A  few 
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rods  to  the  westward  of  this  cavorn  there 
is  said  to  be  another  which  is  about  two 
thirds  as  larjie. 


Section  III. 

Climate  and  Meteorology. 

Teinpernhirc. — Tliouyli  situated  in  the 
middle  of  the  north  temperate  zone,  the 
climate  of  Vermont  is  subject  to  very 
considerable  extremes  both  of  heat  and 
cold,  and  the  changes  of  temperature  are 
often  very  sadden.  The  usual  annual 
rano-e  of  the  thermometer,  in  the  shade,  is 
from  about  92"^  above  to  22°  below  zero 
on  Farenheit's  scale,  though  it  is  some- 
times known  to  rise  as  high  as  100°,  and 
at  other  times  to  sink  as  low  as  30°,  and 
even  to  39°  or  40°  below  zero.  But  so 
great  a  degree  of  cold  as  that  last  men- 
tioned!, which  is  the  freezing  point  of 
mercury,  has  not,  to  our  knowledge,  been 
e.Yperienced  but  twice  since  the  means  of 
measuring  temperature  have  been  in  use 
in  the  state,  and  these  were  both  in  the 
'year  1835  ;  the  first  on  the  4th  of  January, 
and  the  second  on  the  morning  of  the 
IHth  of  December,  'i'he  temperature  of 
the   4th   of  January,  as   noted  at  several 


places  in  this  state,  was  as  follows  :  Mont- 
pelier  —40°,  White  River— 40°,  Bradford 
— 38°,  Newbury  — 36°,  Norwich  — 36°, 
Windsor  —34°,  Hydepark  -36°,  Pv.utland 
— 30°,  and  Burlington  — 26°  ;  and  the 
temperature  varied  but  little  from  tho 
above  at  tliose  places  on  the  18th  of  De- 
cember. For  some  time  after  the  first 
settlement  of  Vermont  the  thermometer 
was  hardly  known  in  this  part  of  the 
country  ;  and  since  that  instrument  has 
become  common,  very  few  meteorological 
journals  have  been  kept,  and  those  few 
have  not,  in  general,  been  kept  with  suffi- 
cient care  to  render  them  of  much  value, 
nor  have  many  of  them  been  preserved  in 
a  condition  to  be  accessible  to  those  who 
may  wish  to  consult  them.  And  hence 
we  possess  few  accurate  data,  either  for 
determining  the  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture of  tho  different  sections  of  the  state, 
or  for  settling  the  mooted  question  with 
regard  to  a  change  of  climate  correspond- 
ing to  the  clearing  and  cultivating  of  the 
country.  The  results  of  the  principal  ob- 
servations, to  which  we  have  access,  and 
which  have  been  made  in  this  state,  to 
ascertain  the  tenqjerature  of  the  months 
and  the  mean  annual  temperature,  are 
contained  in  the  following  tables  : 


Rutland 

Burlington 

Windsor. 

Burlington. 

IVllliams 

Sanders. 

Folder 

Tho7iipson. 

1789. 

1803-8. 

1806. 

1828. 
25lp 

1832. 
19.7 

J  833. 

"22^ 

1838. 
26.1 

1839. 
16.6 

1840 
12.2 

1841 

January, 

18.0- 

144° 

22.0° 

25.3 

February, 

18.5 

J  8.9 

26  5 

31.1 

19.3 

15.3 

12.3 

24.2 

28.4 

19.6 

March, 

32.0 

28.5 

30.3 

32.4 

30.8 

28.2 

32.6 

36.6 

31.4 

25.3 

April, 

41.0 

39.5 

381 

39.2 

39.4 

46.J 

35.8 

46.3 

47.0 

39.1 

May, 

.50.0 

.56.3 

57.1 

57.6 

52.4 

57.0 

51.7 

53.3 

.57.2 

.52.8 

June, 

64.0 

(i6.6 

66.4 

69.7 

61.3 

59.6 

68.1 

60.7 

65.6 

67.1 

July, 

67.5 

68.2 

68.5 

70.1 

68.5 

66.2 

71.8 

71.5 

71.6 

68.0 

August, 

67.5 

67.(; 

64.3 

70.2 

68.3 

63.3 

67.5 

68.3 

72  5 

70.5 

September 

57.0 

57. 1 

62.1 

60.8 

58.7 

.57.2 

60.5 

60.6 

58.3 

61.9 

October, 

41.0 

45.2 

49.5 

46.7 

47.7 

44.9 

46.8 

.50.8 

4S0 

45.0 

November, 

37.0 

33.5 

36.2 

38.9 

35.6 

34.5 

31.3 

34.0 

35.6 

353 

December, 

30.0 

24.7 
~'  43.4 

24.6 
45.6 

29.3 

23.6 
43.8 

24.7 
43.3 

19.1 
43.6 

26.2 

21.1 

*' 

43.6 

47.6 

45.5 

45.7 

4|.8 

Meteorological  ohserrations  at  WiUiam.stown 

hij  Hon.  Elijah  Paine. 

MONTHS. 

1829 

1830 
11.4 

1831 
10.9 

1832 

TtTi 

1833 
19.3 

1834 
12.5 

1835 
17.9 

1836 
17.3 

1837 
9.7 

18384839 
23.9  15.3 

1840 

1841 

January, 

9.0 

21.6 

February, 

10.9 

14.3 

14.6 

146 

13.5 

26.5 

12.6 

10.5 

16.7 

9.9  i20.8 

23.7 

15.8 

March, 

23.5 

26.4 

26.4 

25.4 

23.5 

27.2 

25.1 

OO  q 

23.6 

30.9  '25  8 

26.0 

24.1 

April, 

36.6 

44.6 

39.8 

41.2 

41.7 

36.1 

34.5 

36.5 

31.2  41.2 

40.7 

34  7 

May, 

54.8 

49.6 

53.2 

54.7 

48.9 

48.0 

51.6 

45.9 

48.5  i48.7 

51.7 

47.7 

June, 

.58.7 

58.9 

64.8 

59.3 

55.4 

57.4 

.5!  1.4 

58  8 

60.6 

63.0  ,54.9 

58.5 

63.1 

July, 

(iO.2 

64.1 

64.4 

63.3 

62.3 

68.2 

64.6 

65.4 

61.2 

66.2  65.2 

64.8  1  62.6 

August, 

60.7 

60.7 

63.6 

63.5 

59.5 

60.5 

60.9 

.57.0 

59.8 

61.6 

61.4 

64.6  ;  63.9 

September, 

47.9 

51 .4 

.53.0 

53.9 

.52.7 

55.4 

50.0 

53.3 

52.0 

.54.6 

.54.2 

.52.5  i  57.9 

October, 

42.6 

44.4 

44.6 

43.9 

41.2 

39.7 

47.8 

34.5 

39.0 

39.7 

45.4 

41 .9  1  38.5 

November, 

29.7 

38.2 

30.9 

31.7 

29.5 

28.9 

29.8 

28.7 

30.6 

25.3  '28.1 

30.2    29.4 

December, 

27.3 

24.9 

40.7 

7  1 

39.4 

19.7 

21.1 

39.5 

16.0 
-,0.2 

13.1 

3K8 

17.8 
37.7 

14.4 
37.0 

14.1 
39.1 

21.4 

16.2  121.7 

40.2 

39.9  140.0 
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MEAN  TEMPEI14TURE  AT  BURLINGTON  AND    WILLIAMSTOWN. 


With  the  exception  of  the  first  three 
columns  in  tliej^?-*^  of  the  two  preceding 
tables,  the  particulars  of  which  are  not 
known,  all  the  means  for  the  months 
have  been  deduced  from  three  daily  obser- 
vations, taken  at  sun-rise,  1  o'clock,  P. 
M.  and  9  in  the  evening.  Now,  as  tlie 
three  daily  observations  at  Burlington 
synchronize  for  several  years  with  tliose 
at  Wjlliamstown,  the  two  tables  enable 
us  to  make  a  very  accurate  comparison  of 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  two  places ; 
and  the  comparison  shows  that  the  mean 
temperature  of  Burlington,  although  sit- 
uated 22'  farthest  north,  is  about  b'^  warm- 
er than  that  of  Williamstown,  that  of  the 
former  being  44. 6e  and  the  latter  39.4". 
But  the  cause  of  this  difference  is  obvi- 
ous in  the  location  of  the  two  places,  Bur- 
lington being  situated  on  the  margin  of 
lake  Champlain,  and  the  place  of  obser- 
vation elevated  only  250  feet  above  it, 
while  Williamstown  lies  among  the  Green 
Mountains  near  the  geographical  centre 
of  the  state,  and,  the  place  of  Judge 
Paine's  observation,  elevated  1500  feet 
above  the  lake.* 

The  mean  annual  temperature  of  Bur- 
lington, deduced  from  all  of  the  12  years 
observations  in  the  preceding  table,  is 
44. 1'',  and  from  the  seven  years  observa- 
tions by  the  author  44.9°,  but,  as  the  year 
1828  was  very  remarkably  warm,  that 
should,  perhaps,  be  set  aside,  and  the 
mean  of  the  other  six,  44. 4^;,  taken  as  prob- 
ably a  fair  statement  of  the  mean  annual 
temperature  of  Burlington.  The  mean 
annual  temperature  of  Williamstown,  de- 
duced from  the  whole  of  Judge  Paine's 
observations,  is  40.3?. 

Many  perennial  springs,  and  deep 
wells  are  found  to  continue  nearly  of  the 
same  temperature,  botli  in  summer  and 
winter,  and  to  be  but  very  little  affected 


by  the  changes  of  temperature  which  are 
constantly  going  on  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth  ;  the  temperature  of  these  may, 
therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  pretty  fair  in- 
dication of  the  mean  annual  temperature 
of  the  climate.  The  temperature  of  a 
well  40  feet  deep,  belonging  to  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Reed,  in  Burlington,  has  been  ob- 
served and  noted  during  the  year  1841  as 
follows,  the  first  number  after  the  day  of 
the  month  being  the  depth  in  feet  to  the 
surface  of  the  water  at  the  time  of  the 
observation:  Jan.  1,  14 — 46°,  Feb.  12, 
18— 44A°,  April  14,  16—44°,  Junel,  10—  ' 
44°,  July  20,  10— 46i°,  and  Dec.  8,  20— 
45.J°,  giving  a  mean  of  45.1°,  or  .3°  higher 
than  that  deduced  from  the  daily  obser- 
vations. 

Winds. — For  small  sections  of  country 
the  prevailing  winds  usually  take  their 
direction  from  the  position  of  the  moun- 
tains and  valleys.  That  is  veryjmucli  the 
case  in  Vermont.  Through  the  valley  of 
the  Connecticut  and  of  lake  Champlain 
the  winds  usually  blow  in  a  northerly  or 
southerly  direction,  while  easterly  and 
westerly  winds  are  comparatively  of  rare 
occurrence.  In  the  valley  of  lake  Cham- 
plain east  winds  are  exceedingly  rare,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  tables.* 
Along  our  smaller  rivers,  particularly  the 
Winooski  and  the  Lamoille,  the  prevail- 
ing winds  are  from  the  northwest.  The 
following  tables  contain  the  result  of 
observations  made  at  Burlington,  for 
eleven  years,  and  at  Rutland  for  one 
year.  In  the  journal  kept  by  the  author 
at  Burlington,  and  from  which  the  ta- 
bles on  the  following  page  were  copied, 
three  observations  of  wind  and  weather 
were  entered  each  day,  which  synchro- 
nize with  the  observations  of  tempera- 
ture for  the  same  years  in  the  preceding 
table,  on  the  ninth  page. 


The  following  table  contains  the  results  of  five  years  observation  at  Burlington, 
by  Dr.  Saunders,  and  one  year  at  Rutland,  by  Dr.  Williams. 


Place. 


Time.    IN^o.Obs.l    n  InbI 


w   j  Nw   I  fair.  Iclody 


Burlingtonh  803 — 8 1 
Rutland      11789       I 


I682I739I11I19I  l!826l  251  431  18  10251  676 
1095ll53|l3ll6l76|272ll82|l25  2581   4521  643 


289 
89 


127  19 
41137 


Ihuiilau 


4527 
1521 


*  The  author  has  in  his  possession  a  meteorologi- 
cal journal  kept  at  Hydejjark  by  Dr.  Ariel  Huntoon, 
for  a  period  of  9  years,  of  which  he  hud  intended  to 
insert  an  abstract ;  but,  finding  the  three  daily  ob- 
servations to  have  been  made  too  near  the  warmest 
part  of  the  day  to  furnish  the  true  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  24  hours,  and  consequently  unsuitable 
for  comparison  with  the  other  tables,  he  concluded 
not,  to  insert  it.  In  order  to  render  meteorological 
observations  of  service  in  determinina;  the  relative 
temperature  of  places,  uniformity  in  the  method  of 
making  them  seems  to  be  indispensable,  and  a  want 
of  this  renders  a  great  part  of  the  journals  which 
have  been  kept  nearly  useless. 


*  Although,  at  Burlington,  we  seldom  have  a 
wind  from  the  east  sutTJciently  strong  to  turn  the 
vanes  upmi  our  churclies,  it  is  not  uncommon,  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  night  and  early  in  the 
morning,  when  the  weather  is  fair,  to  have  a  light 
breeze  from  the  oast,  wliich  is  doubtless  occasioned 
by  the  rolling  down  of  the  cold  air  from  the  moun- 
tains to  supply  the  rarefaction  over  the  lake.  \n 
other  words,  it  is  strictly  a  land  hreeze,  similar  to 
what  occurs  between  the  tropics.  That  these  breezes 
are  local  and  limited  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that, 
at  the  same  time,  the  general  motion  of  the  air  is  in 
a  different  direction,  as  indicated  by  tlie  motion  of 
cloud.s  in  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere. 
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METEOROLOGICAL    TABLE. WINDS  AND   WEATHER  AT   BURLINGTON. 
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NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  VERMONT. 


Part  I. 


ANNUAL  QUAXTITY  OF  RAIN. 


ANNUAL  FALL  OF  SNOW. 


Rain. — The  quantity  of  water,  which 
falls  in  rain  and  snow  in  any  one  year, 
does  not  probably  differ  very  considerably 
in  the  different  sections  of  the  state,  but 
observations   are  too  few  to  enable  us  to 


speak  with  much  confidence  on  this  point. 
The  quantity  of  water,  however,  which 
falls  at  the  same  places  in  different  years, 
varies  very  considerably,  as  will  appear 
from  the  following  table  : 


RUTLAND. 

WINDSOR. 

BUKLINtr 

roN. 

MONTHS. 

IVitl.iaiiis. 

F.nnler 

Tlioinvson. 

1789. 

1806. 

1828. 

1832. 

1833. 

1838. 

1839. 

1840. 

1841. 

% 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Indies. 

Indies. 

•"■ 

January, 

3.5U 

2.90 

1.30 

3.56 

1.26 

2.52 

0.85 

1.26 

3.49 

§ 

February, 

2.78 

2.44 

2.10 

3.22 

2.63 

1.32 

1.20 

2.19 

0.80 

n 

March, 

3.10 

0.48 

1.35 

2.31 

1.48 

1.10 

1.43 

3.05 

3.23 

^ 

April, 

3.01 

2.78 

275 

1.96 

1.28 

1.34 

1.60 

4.69 

3..54 

May, 

4.72 

2.06 

2.45 

5.71 

9.85 

4.51 

2.43 

2.46 

2.28 

t~ 

June, 

3.91 

2.73 

3.70 

3.41 

4.28 

5.37 

3.70 

2.84 

5.16 

,2 

July, 

2.31 

4.34 

5.95 

3.52 

7.-54 

3.25 

6.26 

4.18 

2.87 

n 

August, 

2.11 

0.95 

430 

4.76 

7.34 

2.41 

1.91 

3.51 

1.40 

September, 

2.48 

4.57 

9.85 

1.81 

4.17 

1.33 

2.91 

4.71 

3.62 

>» 

October, 

5.66 

1.40 

1.65 

4.05 

6.01 

2.98 

0.45 

3.76 

0.83 

1 

November, 

4.10 

2.17 

6.25 

3.01 

1.91 

3.78 

2.57 

2.22 

2.47 

December, 

3.49 

2  36 

1.65 

2.27 

1..59 

0.92 

2.68 

2.41 

3.02 
32.71 

c 

Total, 

41.17 

29.18 

43.30 

39.59 

49.24 

30.83 

27.99 

37.28 

S 

The  depth  of  water,  which  falls  during 
a  rain  storm  or  thunder  shower,  is  much 
less  than  people  generally  suppose.  A 
fall  of  4  or  5  inches  during  a  severe  thun- 
der shower  would  not  be  thought  at  all 
extravagant  by  persons  who  have  paid  no 
attention  to  the  accurate  measurement  of 
the  quantity  which  fell.  But  during  the 
Beven  years  observations  at  Burlington 
contained  in  the  above  table,  the  depth  of 
water  which  fell  in  one  shower  has  nev- 
er exceeded  two  inches,  and  the  whole 
amount  in  24  hours  has,  in  only  one  in- 
stance, exceeded  three  inches,  and  that 
was  on  the  I3th  of  May,  1833,  when  the 
■fall  of  water  was    3.54  inches. 


Snoio. — For  more  than  three  months  of 
the  year  the  ground  is  usually  covered 
with  snow,  but  the  depth  of  the  snow,  a3 
well  as  the  time  of  its  lying  upon  the 
ground,  vary  much  in  the  different  parta 
of  the  state.  Upon  the  mountains  and 
high  lands,  snows  fall  earlier  and  deeper, 
and  lie  later  in  the  Spring  than  upon  the 
low  lands  and  valleys,  and  it  is  believed 
that  they  fell  much  deeper  in  all  parts  of 
the  state,  before  the  country  was  much 
cleared,  than  they  have  for  many  years 
past.  As  little  snow  falls  at  Burlington, 
probably,  as  at  any  place  in  the  state. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  amount 
at  this  place  for  the  last  five  winters : 


Fall  of 

Snow  at  Bur 

lington  in 

the  tointcrs 

of 

1837 

-8. 

Inc. 

1838 

-'9. 

Inc  . 

1839- 

'40. 

Inc. 

1840-'l. 

Inc. 

1841- 

-'2. 

Inc.! 

Nov. 

^1 

2 

Oct, 

29, 

1 

Nov. 

6, 

2 

Oct.      26, 

2A 

Oct. 

8, 

2 

<( 

26, 

5 

Nov. 

7, 

3i 

C( 

'J, 

U 

Nov.     22, 

7 

a 

26, 

3.^ 

Dec. 

10, 

3 

(( 

19, 

2 

Dec. 

M, 

3 

"  26,27, 

3A 

C( 

29, 

3 

11 

11, 

1 

K 

28, 

2 

(1 

16, 

9 

Dec.       7, 

6 

Dec. 

2 

1 

(( 

18, 

3 

Dec. 

7, 

h 

(I 

17, 

1 

"       22, 

3 

(( 

14, 

U 

(( 

28, 

1 

(( 

17, 

1 

(< 

28, 

5 

»       27, 

8 

(( 

18, 

15 

Jan. 

15, 

1 

(1 

18, 

4 

(( 

29, 

4 

Jan.         2, 

10 

Jan. 

5, 

2 

" 

19, 

2 

(( 

23, 

6 

Jan. 

T), 

4 

"6,  11, 

5 

(( 

9, 

2 

(( 

28, 

12 

(1 

29, 

1 

(( 

15, 

U 

"  22,25, 

8h 

11 

27, 

3 

Feb. 

11, 

5 

Jan. 

4, 

1 

" 

23, 

6 

"       30, 

2 

Feb. 

17, 

15 

" 

13, 

3 

(1 

5, 

n 

Feb. 

26, 

1 

Feb.        2, 

2,h 

(1 

22 

1 

(< 

17, 

8 

(( 

28, 

1 

March 

7, 

1 

"  6,  10, 

U 

(( 

26, 

4 

tc 

22, 

1 

Feb. 

2, 

1 

C( 

10, 

2 

"  17,27, 

7 

March 

7, 

5 

March 

,  6, 

6 

" 

«, 

2 

(( 

24, 

7 

March    7, 

5 

" 

15, 

1 

(( 

21, 

1 

(( 

27, 

4 

9, 

4 

u 

26, 

5 

(( 

28, 

2 

March 

3, 

1 

"       29 

7 

(( 

30, 

3 

(( 

19, 

5 

Apr.  6,13, 

2 

April, 

5^, 

1 
60 

April 

13, 

41 

48 

"       22, 

5 
92i 

64 
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SLEIGHING. 


APPEARANCES  OF   BIRDS  AND   BLOSSOMS. 


In  18;58-''J,  sleigha  run  from  December 
23,  to  January  8,  but  there  was  no  good 
sItMgliing  during  the  winter.  In  18'3n-'4U 
sleigliing  was  excellent  from  December 
16,  to  February  ?>■,  fifty  one,  days.  In  1840- 
'41,  sleiglis  run  from  November  22,  to 
November  20,  and  from  December  7,  to 
December  12,  but  the  sleighing  was  not 
good.  From  December  27,  the  sleighing 
was  good  till  the  8th  of  January,  after 
which  there  was  no  good  sleighing,  al- 
though sleighs  continued  to  run  till  the 
20th  of  March.  In  1841-'2,  sleighing  tol- 
erable from  December  18,  to  January  20, 
after  that  no  good  sleighing  though  sleighs 
run  at  several  periods  for  a  few  days  at  a 
time. 

The  deepest  snows,  which  fall  in  Ver- 
mont, are  usually  accompanied  by  a  north 
or  northeasterly  wind,  but  there  is  some- 
times a  considerable  fall  of  snow  with  a 
northwesterly,  or  southeasterly  wind.  A 
long  continuance  of  south  wind  usually 
brings  rain,  both  in  winter  and  summer. 
Although  snows  are  frequent  in  winter 
and  rains  in  summer,  storms  are  not  of 
long  continuance,  seldom  e.xceeding  24 
hours.  Storms  from  the  east,  which  are 
common  on  the  sea  board,  do  not  often 
reach  the  eastern  part  of  this  state,  and  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Green  Mountains 
they  are  wholly  unknown,  or  rather,  they 
come  to  that  portion  of  the  country  from 
a  northeastern,  or  southeastern  direction. 
Thunder  showers  are  common  in  tiie 
months  of  June,  July  and  August,  but 
seldom  at  other  seasons.  They  usually 
come  from  the  west,  or  southwest,  but  are 
not  often  violent  or  destructive,  and  very 
little  damage  is  ever  done  by  hurricanes 


or  hail.  The  crops  oftener  suffer  from  an 
excess,  than  from  a  deficiency, of  moisture, 
though  seldom  from  eitlier. 

Seasons. — During  the  winter  the  ground 
is  usually  covered  with  snow,  seldom  ex- 
ceeding one  or  two  feet  deep  on  the  low 
lands,  but  often  attaining  the  depth  of 
three  or  four  feet  on  the  high  lands  and 
mountains.  The  weather  is  cold,  and,  in 
general,  pretty  uniformly  so,  with  occa- 
sional snows  and  driving  winds,  till  the 
beginning  of  March,  when  with  much 
boisterous  weather  there  begin  to  appear 
some  slight  indications  of  spring.  About 
the  20th  of  that  month  the  snows  begin 
to  disappear,  and  early  in  April  Uie  ground 
is  usually  bare.  But  the  snows  fall  some 
weeks  earlier  and  lie  much  later  upon  the 
mountains  than  upon  the  low  lands.  The 
weather  and  state  of  the  ground  is  usually 
such  as  to  admit  of  sowing  wheat,  rye, 
oats,  barley  and  peas,  the  latter  part  of 
April.  Indian  corn  is  commonly  planted 
about  the  20th  of  May,  flowers  about  tlie 
20th  of  July,  and  is  ripe  in  October.  Po- 
tatoes are  planted  any  time  between  the 
1st  of  May  and  the  J  0th  of  June.  Frosts 
usually  cease  about  the  10th  of  May  and 
commence  again  the  latter  part  of  Sept., 
but  in  some  years  slight  frosts  have  been 
observed,  at  particular  places,  in  all  the 
summer  months,  while  in  others,  the  ten- 
derest  vegetation  has  continued  green  and 
flourishing  till  November.  The  observa- 
tions contained  in  the  following  table  will 
afford  the  means  of  comparing  tiie  springs 
of  a  few  years  past.  They  are  gathered 
from  the  Meteorological  journal  kept  by 
the  author  at  Burlington  : 


Robins 

Song 

Barn 

Currants 

Red  Phim 

Plumsand 

Crab 

Common 

seen. 

.Sparrows 

Swallows 

Blossom. 

Blossom. 

Clierries 

Apple 

Apple 

Vear. 

1828 

seen. 

Been. 

Blossom. 

Blossom. 

Blossom. 

April  28 

May 

<) 

May  12 

May  16 

18211 

"    23 

!) 

May 

12 

"    16 

"     22 

1832 

Mar.  25 

Mar.  28 

"    26 

12 

(C 

14 

"    20 

Mav  24 

June    3 

1833 

"     23 

"     28 

"    21 

4 

/ 

"     12 

"     15 

May  18 

1837 

»    20 

"    23 

"     30 

16 

19 

"    28 

»     30 

June    2 

1838 

"    23 

"    31 

May     2 

li» 

22 

"    26 

June    1 

"      2 

1839 

"    2.5 

"    25 

April26 

4 

12 

"    14 

May  22 

May  26 

1840 

"    15 

"    21 

"     21 

3 

12 

"    17 

"    20 

"    23 

1841 

»     27 

»    27 

"    27 

23 

2.') 

"    26 

"     29 

"    31 

Vegetation,  upon  the  low  lands  and 
along  the  margin  of  the  lakes  and  large 
streams,  is,  in  the  spring,  usually,  a  week 
or  ten  days  in  advance  of  that  upon  the 
high  lands  and  mountains  ;  but  frosts  usu- 
ally occur,  in  the  fall,  earliest  upon  the 
low  lands,'  allowing  to  each  nearly  the 
same  time  of  active  vegetation.  The  low 
lands,  however,  enjoy  a  higher  tempera- 


ture, and  bring  fruits  and  vegetables  to 
maturity  which  do  not  succeed  well  upon 
the  high  lands.  To  the  above  remark, 
with  regard  to  early  frosts,  there  are  sev- 
eral exceptions.  On  the  low  islands  and 
shores  of  lake  Champlain,  vegetation  is 
frequently  green  and  flourishing  long  after 
the  frosts  have  seared  it  in  other  ])arts  of 
the  state,  and,  along  several  of  the  rivers, 
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vegetation  is  protected  by  the  morning 
fogs  for  some  time  after  its  growth  has 
be^n  stopped  upon  the  uplands.  The 
early  part  of  the  autumn  is  usually  pleas- 
ant and  agreeable  and  the  cold  advances 
gradually,  but  as  it  proceeds  the  changes 
become  nwre  considerable  and  frequent, 
and  the  great  contrast  between  the  tem- 
perature of  the  day  and  night  at  this  sea- 
son render  much  precaution  necessary  in 
order  to  guard  against  its  injurious  effects 
upon  health.  The  ground  does  not  usu- 
ally become  much  frozen  till  some  time 
in  November,  and  about  the  2oth  of  that 
month  the  ponds  and  streams  begin  to  be 
covered  with  ice,  and  the  narrow  parts  of 
lake  Champlain  become  so  much  frozen 
as  to  prevent  the  navigation  from  White- 
hall to  St.  Johns,  and  the  line  boats  go  in- 
to winter  quarters,  but  the  broad  portions 
of  the  lake  continue  open  till  near  the  first 
of  February,  and  the  ferry  boats  from  Bur- 
lington usually  cross  till  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary. The  following  table  contains  the 
times  of  the  closing  and  the  opening  of 
the  broad  lake  opposite  to  Burlington, 
and  when  the  steamboats  commenced  and 
stopped  their  regular  trips  through  the 
lake  from  Whitehall  to  St.  Johns,  for  sev- 
eral years  past : 


Year. 

1816 
1817 

1818 
1819 

1820 

1821 
1822 
3  823 
1824 
182.5 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
183] 
1832 
1833 
1834 

1835 

1836 
1837 

1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 

1842 


Lake 

Charapl'n 

closed. 


Feb.  9 
Jan.  29 
Feb.  2 
Mar.  4 
C  Feb.3 
iMr.  8 
Jan.  15 
Jan.  24 
Feb.  7 
Jan.  22 
Feb.  9 
Feb.  1 
Jan.  21 
not  clos'd 
Jan.  31 


Feb.  6 
Feb.  2 
Feb.  13 
(  Janl  0 

[  Feb  7 
Jan.  27 
Jan.  15 
Feb.  2 
Jan.  25 
Jan.  25 
Feb.  18 
not  clob'd 


Lake 
Champl'n 
opened. 


Apr.  16 
Apr.  15 
Apr.  17 
Feb. 
Mar.  12 
Apr.  21 
Mar.  30 
Apr.  5 
Feb.  11 

Mar.  24 
Mar.  31 

Apr. 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Feb. 
Jan. 

Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Feb. 
Apr. 


Lineboats 

comenc'd 

running. 

Apr. 

25 

Apr. 

15 

Apr. 

6 

Apr. 

11 

Apr. 

23 

Apr. 

8 

Apr. 

4 

Apr. 

21 

Apr. 

25 

Apr. 

2i:) 

Apr. 

19 

Apr. 

11 

Apr. 

11 

Apr 

2S 

Apr 

13 

Line 
Boats 

stopped. 


Dec.    5 

Nov.  29 
Nov.  29 
Dec.  10 
Nov.  26 
Nov.  28 

Dec.    1 


It  frequently  happens  that  the  ice  con- 
tinues upon  the  lake  for  some  time  after 
the  snows  are  gone  in  its  neighborhood 
and  the  spring  considerably  advanced. 
In  such  seasons  the  ice  often  disappears 
very  suddenly,  instances  having  been 
observed  of  the  lake  being  entirely  cov- 
ered with  ice  on  one  day  and  the  next  day 
no  ice  was  to  be  seen,  it  all  having  dis- 
appeared in  a  single  night.  People  in  the 
neighborhood,  being  unable  to  account  for 
its  vanishing  thus  suddenly  in  any  other 
way,  have  very  generally  supposed  it  to 
sink.  This  opinion  is  advanced  in  the 
account  of  this  lake  contained  in  Spaf- 
ford's  Gazetteer  of  New  York,  and  the 
anomaly  is  very  gravely  attempted  to  be 
accounted  for  on  philosophical  principles. 
But  the  true  explanation  of  this  phenom- 
enon does  not  require  the  absurdity  of  the 
sinking  of  a  lighter  body  in  a  heavier.  It 
is  a  simple  result  of  the  law  by  which 
heat  is  propagated  in  fluids.  That  bodies 
are  expanded,  or  contracted,  according  to 
the  increase  or  diminution  of  the  heat  they 
contain,  is  a  very  general  law  of  nature. 
Fresh  water  observes  this  law,  when  its 
temperature  is  above  40°,  but  below  40° 
the  law  is  reversed,  and  it  expands  with 
the  reduction  of  temperature. 

When  winter  sets  in,  the  waters  of  the 
lake  are  much  warmer  than  the  incum- 
bent atmosphere.  The  surface,  therefore, 
of  the  water  communicates  its  heat  to  the 
atmosphere,  and,  becoming  heavier  in 
consequence,  sinks,  admitting  the  warmer 
water  from  below  to  the  surface.  Now 
since  heat  is  propagated  in  fluids  almosten- 
tirelybythe  motion  of  the  fluids,  this  cir- 
culationwill  go  on, if  the  cold  continues, till 
all  the  water  from  the  surface  downward 
to  the  bottom  is  cooled  down  to  the  tem- 
perature of  40°.  It  will  then  cease.  The 
colder  water  now  being  lighter  than  that 
below,  will  remain  at  the  surface  and  soon 
be  brought  down  to  the  freezing  point  and 
congealed  into  ice.  This  accounts  for  the 
ice  taking  soonest  where  the  water  is  most 
shallow,  and  also  for  the  closing  of  the 
broad  parts  of  the  lake  earliest  in  those 
winters  in  which  there  is  most  high  wind, 
the  process  of  cooling  being  facilitated 
thereby. 

After  the  ice  is  formed  over  the  lake, 
and  during  the  coldest  weather,  the  great 
mass  of  water,  after  getting  a  few  inches 
below  the  ice,  is  of  a  temperature  8°  above 
the  freezing  point.  While  the  cold  is  se- 
vere, the  ice  will  continue  to  increase  in 
thickness,  but  the  mass  of  water  below 
the  ice  will  be  unaffected  by  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmosphere  above.  Now  the 
mean  annual  temperature  of  the  climate 
in  the   neighborhood  of  lake  Champlain 
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docs  not  vary  much  from  45°,  and  this  is 
about  the  uniform  temperature  of  the 
earth  at  some  distance  below  the  surface. 
While  tlien  the  mass  of  the  waters  of  the 
lake  is  at  40",  and  ice  is  forming  at  the 
top,  the  earth,  beneath  the  water,  is  at  the 
temperature  of  45°,  or  5°  warmer  than  the 
water.  Heat  will,  therefore,  be  constantly 
imparted  to  the  water  from  beneath,  when 
the  temperature  of  the  water  is  less  than 
45°.  The  only  effect  of  this  communica- 
tion of  heat  to  the  water  from  beneath, 
during  the  earlier  and  colder  parts  of  the 
winter,  is  to  retard  the  cooling  of  the  lake 
and  the  formation  of  ice  upon  its  surface. 
But  after  the  cold  abates  in  the  end  of 
winter  and  beginning  of  spring,  so  that 
the  lower  parts  of  the  ice  arc  not  affected 
by  the  frosts  from  above,  the  heat,  which 
is  communicated  from  below,  acts  upon 
the  under  surface  of  the  ice,  and,  in  con- 
junction with  the  sun's  rays,  which  pass 
through  the  transparent  surface  and  are 
intercepted  by  the  more  opaque  parts 
below,*  dissolves  the  softer  portions, 
rendering  it  porous  and  loose  like  wet 
snow,  while  the  upper  surface  of  the  ice, 
hardened  by  occasional  frosts,  continues 
comparatively  more  compact  and  firm.  In 
this  state  of  things,  it  often  happens  that, 
by  a  strong  wind,  a  rent  is  made  in  the 
ice.  The  waters  of  the  lake  are  immedi- 
ately put  in  motion,  the  rotten  ice  falls  in- 
to small  fragments,  and,  being  violently 
agitated,  in  conjunction  with  the  warmer 
water  beneath,  it  all  dissolves  and  van- 
ishes in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 

There  is  one  phenomenon,  which  is  of 
common  occurrennce  in  many  of  our 
streams,  during  the  coldest  part  of  win- 
ter, and  which  may  not  at  first  appear 
reconcilable  with  what  has  been  said 
above,  and  that  is,  the  formation  of  ice 
upon  the  stones  at  the  bottom  of  the 
streams,  usually  called  anchor  ice.  An- 
chor ice  is  formed  at  falls  and  places 
where  the  current  is  so  rapid  that  ice  is 
not  formed  upon  the  surface.  In  the  case 
of  running  water,  and  particularly  where 
the  water  is  not  deep  and  the  current 
rapid,  over  a  rough  bottom,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  whole  mass  is  probably  reduced 
nearly  or  quite  to  the  freezing  point  be- 
fore any  ice  is  formed  ;  and  then,  where 
the  current  is  so  rapid  that  the  ice  cannot 
form  at  the  surface,  the  ice-cold  waters 
of  the    surface,    in  their  tumultuous  de- 

*  A  remarkable  phenomenon  attending  this  dis- 
integration of  the  ice  by  the  influence  of  the  sun's 
rays,  and  one  which  we  think  worthy  of  investiga- 
tion, is  its  separation  into  parallel  icicles,  or  can- 
dles, as  they  are  sometimes  called,  extending  per- 
pendicularly from  the  upi)er  to  the  lower  surface  of 
the  ice,  giving  tlio  mass,  particularly  the  lower  por- 
tions, gomewliat  the  appearance  of  a  honey  comb. 


scent,  are  successively  brought  in  contact 
with  the  stones  at  the  bottom,  which, 
themselves,  soon  become  ice-cold,  after 
which  they  serve  as  nuclei  upon  which 
the  waters  are  crystilized  and  retained  by 
attraction,  forming  anchor  ice. 

Smoky  Mmosplicre, — From  the  earliest 
settlement  of  this  country  there  have  been 
observed  a  number  of  days,  both  in  spring 
and  autumn,  on  which  the  atmosphere 
was  heavily  loaded  with  smoke.  The 
smoke  has  generally  been  supposed  to  re- 
sult wholly  from  extensive  burnings  in 
some  unknown  part  of  the  country.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  much  of  the  smoke 
often  is  produced  in  this  way,  but  it  haa 
appeared  to  us,  that,  since  smoke  is  not  a 
product,  but  a  defect,  of  combustion,  it 
maybe  possible  for  it  to  be  produced  even 
where  there  is  no  fire.  We  have  been 
led  to  this  conclusion  by  observing  that 
the  amount  of  smoke  has  not  always  been 
greatest  in  those  years  in  which  burnings 
were  known  to  be  most  extensive  ;  and 
by  observing,  moreover,  that  the  atmos- 
phere was  usually  most  loaded  with  smoke 
in  those  autumns  and  springs  which  suc- 
ceeded warm  and  productive  summers. 
These  circumstances  have  led  us  to  the 
opinion  that  the  atmosphere  may,  by  its 
solvent  power,  raise  and  support  the  mi- 
nute particles  of  decaying  leaves  and 
plants,  with  no  greater  heat  than  is  ne- 
cessary to  produce  rapid  decomposition. 
When,  by  the  united  action  of  the  heat 
and  moisture  of  autumn  and  spring,  the 
leaves  are  separated  into  minute  particles, 
we  suppose  these  particles  may  be  taken 
up  by  the  atmosphere,  before  they  are  en- 
tirely separated  into  their  original  ele- 
ments, or  permitted  to  form  new  com- 
pounds. This  process  goes  on  insensibly, 
until,  by  some  atmospheric  change,  a  con- 
densation takes  place,  which  renders  the 
effiuvia  visible,  with  all  the  ajjpearance 
and  properties  of  smoke. 

Dark  Days. — It  sometimes  happens 
that  the  atmosphere  is  so  completely  fill- 
ed with  smoke  as  to  occasion,  especially 
when  accompanied  by  clouds,  a  darkness, 
in  the  day-time,  approaching  to  that  of 
night.  Tiie  most  remarkable  occurren- 
ces of  this  kind,  within  our  own  recollec- 
tion, were  in  the  fall  of  18]  9,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1820.  At  both  of  these  seasons, 
the  darkness  was  so  great,  for  a  while 
near  the  middle  of  the  day,  that  a  book  of 
ordinary  print  could  not  be  read  by  the 
sun's  light.  The  darkness  in  both  cases 
was  occasioned  jjrincipally  by  smoke,  and 
without  any  known  extensive  burnings- 
but  the  summer  of  1819,  is  known  to  have 
been  remarkable  for  the  abundant  growtii 
of  vegetation.     But  the  most  remarkable 
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darkness  of  this  nature,  wliich  has  occur- 
red since  the  settlement  ot"  this  country, 
was  on  the  memorable  l!.)th  of  May, 
1780,  emphatically  denominated  the  dark 
daij.  The  darkness  at  that  time  is  known 
to  have  covered  all  the  northern  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  to 
have  reached  from  lake  Huron  eastward 
over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Atlan- 
tic ocean.  It  was  occasioned  chiefly  by  a 
dense  smoke,  which  evidently  had  a  pro- 
gressive motion  from  southwest  to  noth- 
east.  In  some  places  it  was  attended  with 
clouds  and  in  some  few  with  rain.  The 
darkness  was  not  of  the  same  intensity  in 
all  places,  but  was  so  great  through  near- 
ly the  whole  of  this  extensive  region  as  to 
cause  an  entire  suspension  of  business 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  where 
the  country  was  settled,  and  in  many  pla- 
ces it  was  such  as  to  render  candles  as 
necessary  as  at  midnight.  Several  hypoth- 
eses have  been  advanced  to  account  for 
this  remarkable  darkness,  such  as  an  erup- 
tion of  a  volcano  in  the  interior  of  the 
continent,  the  burning  of  prairies,  &c  , 
but  by  the  one  advanced  in  the  preceding 
article,  it  receives  an  easy  explication. 
The  regions  at  the  southwest  are  known 
to  be  extremely  productive,  and  to  have 
been,  at  that  period,  deeply  covered  with 
forest  sand  plants,  whose  leaves  and  perish- 
able parts  would  be  sufficient,  during  their 
decay,  to  fill  the  atmosphere  to  almost  any 
extent ;  and  nothing  more  would  be  neces- 
sary for  the  production  of  the  phenome- 
non, than  a  change  of  atmospheric  press- 
ure, which  should  produce  a  sudden  con- 
densation, and  a  southwesterly  wind. 

Indian  Summer. — It  has  been  said, 
though  we  do  not  vouch  for  its  truth,  that 
it  was  a  maxim  with  the  aborigines  of  tliis 
country,  which  had  been  handed  down 
from  time  immemorial,  that  there  would 
be  30  smoky  days  both  in  the  sprino-  and 
autumn  of  each  year;  and  their  reliance 
upon  the  occurrence  of  that  number  in 
autumn  was  such  that  they  had  no  fears 
of  winter  setting  in  till  the  number  was 
completed.  This  phenomenon  occurred 
between  the  middle  of  October  and  the 
middle  of  December,  but  principally  in 
JNovember  ;  and  it  being  usuall)^  attended 
by  an  almost  perfect  calm,  and  a  hio-h 
temperature  during  the  day,  our  ances- 
tors, perhaps  in  allusion  to  the  above 
maxim,  gave  it  the  name  of  Indian  Sum- 
mer. But  it  appears  that  from  the  com- 
mencement of  tlie  settlement  of  the  coun- 
try, the  Indian  Summers  have  gradually 
become  more  and  more  irregular  and  less 
strikingly  marked  in  their  character,  Jh- 
til  they  have  almost  ceased  to  be  noticed. 
Now  upon  the  hypothesis  advanced  in  the  I 


preceding  articles,  this  is  precisely  vi'hat 
we  should  expect.  When  our  ancestors 
arrived  in  this  country,  the  whole  conti- 
nent was  covered  with  one  uninterrupted, 
luxuriant  mantle  of  vegetation,  and  the 
amount  of  leaves  and  other  vegetable  pro- 
ductions, which  were  then  exposed  to 
spontaneous  dissolution  upon  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  would  be  much  .  greater 
than  after  the  forests  were  cut  down  and 
the  lands  cultivated.  Every  portion  of 
the  country  being  equally  shielded  by  the 
forest,  the  heat,  though  less  intense,  on 
account  of  the  immense  evaporation  and 
other  concurring  causes,  would  be  more 
uniformly  distributed,  and  the  changes 
of  wind  and  weather  would  be  less  fre- 
quent than  after  portions  of  the  forests 
had  been  removed,  and  the  atmosphere, 
over  those  portions,  subjected  to  sudden 
expansions  from  the  influence  of  the  sun 
upon  the  exposed  surface  of  the  ground. 
It  is  very  generally  believed,  tliat  our 
winds  are  more  variable,  our  weather 
more  subject  to  sudden  changes,  our  an- 
nual amount  of  snow  less  and  our  mean 
annual  temperature  higher  than  when 
the  settlement  of  the  country  was  com- 
menced. And  causes,  which  would  pro- 
duce these  changes,  would,  we  believe, 
be  suflicient  to  destroy,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, the  peculiar  features  of  our  Indian 
Summers.  The  variableness  of  the  winds, 
occasioned  by  cutting  down  large  por- 
tions of  the  forests,  would  of  itself  be 
sufficient  to  scatter  and  precipitate  those 
brooding  oceans  of  smoke,  and  prevent 
the  long  continuance  of  those  seasons  of 
dark  and  solemn  stillness,  which  were,  in 
ages  that  are  past,  the  unerring  harbin- 
gers of  long  and  dreary  winters  and  delu- 
ges of  snow. 

Meteors  and  Earlhqvnhcs. — Upon  these 
subjects  Vermont  affords  nothing  peculiar. 
The  common  phenomenon  of  shooting 
stars  is  witnessed  here  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  and  those  uncommon  dis- 
plays which  have  several  times  occurred 
about  the  ]3th  of  November,  have  been 
observed  from  various  parts  of  the  state. 
In  addition  to  these,  several  of  those  rare 
meteors,  from  which  meteorolites  or  me- 
teoric stones  are  thrown,  have  been  no- 
ticed, but  the  records  of  them  are  few  and 
meagre.  These  meteors  make  their  ap- 
peirance  so  unexpectedlj^  and  suddenly, 
and  continue  visible  for  so  short  a  period 
of  time,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  make 
oliservations  sufficiently  accurate  to  fur- 
nish data  for  calcidating  their  velocity, 
distance  or  magnitude.  That  most  re- 
markable meteor  which  passed  over  New 
England  in  a  southerly  direction  in  the 
morning  of  the  14th  of  December,  1807, 
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and  from  which  fell  large  quantitins  of 
meteoric  stones  in  Weston,  Connecticut, 
was  seen  fromRutland  in  this  state, and  the 
observation  there  made  formed  one  of  the 
elements  in  Dr.  Bowditch's  calculations 
of  its  velocity,  distance  and  size.  A  me- 
teor of  the  same  kind  passed  over  New 
England  and  New  York  in  a  southwest- 
erly direction  a  little  before  10  o'clock  in 
the  evening  of  the  23d  of  February,  1819, 
and  was  seen  from  many  parts  of  Ver- 
mont. We  had  the  pleasure  of  witness- 
ing it  at  Bridgewater  in  this  state.  The 
meteor  there  made  its  appearance  about 
10°  south  of  the  zenith,  and,  descending 
rapidly  towards  tlie  southwest,  it  disap- 
peared when  about  '25°  above  the  horizon. 
Indeed,  its  velocity  was  such  over  Wind- 
sor and  Rutland  counties  as  to  give  to  all, 
who  observed  it,  though  at  the  distance  of 
10,20  and  even  30  miles  from  each  other, 
along  the  line  of  its  course,  the  impres- 
sion that  its  fall  was  nearly  perpendicular; 
and  each  observer  supposed  that  it  fell 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  himself. 
Now  as  this  meteor  was  probably  moving 
nearly  parallel  to  the  horizon,  the  decep- 
tion must  have  arisen  from  the  rapid  dim- 
inution of  the  visible  angle  between  the 
meteor  and  the  horizon,  occasioned  bj' the 
great  horizontal  velocity  of  the  meteor  in 
its  departure  from  the  zenith  of  the  ob- 
server. These  facts  should  teach  us  to 
guard  against  the  illusions  of  our  own 
senses  and  to  admit  with  caution  the  tes- 
timony of  others  respecting  phenomena 
of  this  nature. 

According  to  the  best  of  our  judgment, 
the  meteor  was  visible  three  or  four  sec- 
onds, in  which  time  it  passed  through  an 
arc  of  near  50°  of  the  heavens.  Its  ap- 
parent diameter  was  about  20',  or  two 
thirds  that  of  the  moon,  and  tlie  color  of 
its  light  was  very  white  and  dazzling,  like 
that  of  iron  in  a  furnace  in  a  state  of  fu- 
sion. It  left  a  long  train  of  light  behind 
it,  and  just  at  the  time  of  disappearance  a 
violent  scintillation  was  observed,  and  tlie 
fragments  detached  continued  luminous 
at  considerable  distance  from  the  main 
body  of  the  meteor,  but  no  meteoralites 
are  known  to  have  fallen.  Five  or  six 
minutes  after  the  disappearance  of  the 
meteor,  a  very  distinct  report  was  hoard 
accompanied  by  a  jarring  of  the  earth,  like 
the  report  of  a  cannon  at  the  distance  of 
five  or  six  miles.  Now,  assuming  the 
correctness  of  the  above  data,  and  that 
the  report  was  given  at  the  time  of  the 
scintillation,  the  distance  of  the  meteor 
was  then  between  70  and  80  miles,  and 
its  diameter  about  one  third  of  a  mile. 

Another,  and  still  more  remarkable  me- 
teor, was  seen  from  this  state  as  well  as 
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from  the  rest  of  New  England,  and  from 
New  York  and  Canada,  about  10  o'clock 
in  the  evening  of  the  !)th  of  March,  1822. 
From  observations  made  at  Burlington 
and  Windsor,  Prof.  Dean  computed  its 
course  to  be  S.  35°  W.,  its  distance  from 
Burlington  59  miles  and  from  Windsor  83 
miles,  and  its  height  above  the  earth  about 
'^7  miles  when  it  first  appeared,  and  when 
it  disappeared  its  distance  from  Burling- 
ton was  144  miles  and  its  distance  from 
Windsor  133  miles  and  its  height  29  miles. 
According  to  these  computations,  at  tlic 
first  appearance  of  the  meteor,  it  was  ver- 
tical over  the  unsettled  parts  of  Essex 
county  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  at 
its  disappearance,  it  was  over  the  western 
part  of  Schoharie  county  in  the  same 
state. 

Several  other  meteors  of  this  kind  have 
been  observed,  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  was  seen  from  the  northern  part  of 
the  state  and  frqm  nearly  tlie  whole  of 
Lower  Canada,  about  4  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  28th  of  May,  1834.  It  be- 
ing a  time  when  people  generally  were  in 
bed  and  asleep,  comparatively  few  had  the 
opportunitj'  of  seeing  it.  Many,  however, 
were  awakened  by  its  light,  and  still  more 
by  its  report.  Residing  then  at  Hatlej'  in 
Canada,  which  is  15  miles  north  of  the 
north  line  of  Vermont  at  Derby,  we  were 
suddenly  awakened  by  a  noise  resembling 
that  of  a  large  number  of  heavy  carriages 
driven  furiously  over  a  rough  road  or 
pavement,  and  by  a  shaking  of  the  house, 
which  caused  a  rattling  of  every  door  and 
window.  Supposing  it  to  he  an  earth- 
quake, we  sprung  out  of  bed  and  reached 
the  door  two  seconds  at  least  before  the 
sound  ceased.  The  atmosphere  was  calm 
and  the  sky  was  perfectly  clear,  with  the 
exception  of  a  narrow  train  of  cloud  or 
smoke, extending  from  southwest  to  north- 
east, and  at  considerable  distance  to  the 
northward  of  the  zenith.  It  was  nearly 
motionless,  and  was  apparently  at  a  vastly 
greater  height  than  clouds  usually  lie. 
Indeed  there  was  somethincr  so  peculiar 
in  its  appearance  as  to  make  it  the  sub- 
ject of  remark  and  careful  observation  till 
after  sunrise,  when  it  gradually  vanished, 
although  at  this  time  we  had  no  reason  to 
suspect  its  connexion  with  the  noise  and 
shaking  of  the  earth,  which  had  awaken- 
ed us.  We,  however,  soon  learned  that 
a  remarkable  meteor  had  been  seen,  and 
that  its  course  lay  along  the  very  line  oc- 
cupied by  the  remarkable  cloud  above 
mentioned.  From  an  intelligent  young 
man,  who  was  fishing  at  the  time  on  Mas- 
suippi  lake  in  Hatley,  and  who  had  a  full 
view  of  the  meteor  during  the  whole  time 
it  was  visible,  we  learned  that  it  made  its 
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appearance  at  a  point  a  little  north  of 
west  at  an  elevation  of  about  35°,  passed 
the  meridian  at  a  considerable  distance 
north  of  the  zenith  and  disappeared  in  the 
northeast  with  an  altitude  of  about  25°. 
He  thought  its  apparent  magnitude  to  be 
8  or  10  times  that  of  tlie  moon,  and  that 
it  was  visible  about  10  seconds.  It  was 
of  a  fiery  red  color,  brightest  when  it  first 
appeared; and  gradually  decreased  in  brill- 
iancy, all  the  time  throwing  off  sparks, 
till  it  disappeared.  About  4  minutes  af- 
ter the  vanishing  of  the  meteor,  a  rumb- 
ling or  rattling  sound,  which  sensibly 
agitated  the  surface  of  the  lake,  com- 
menced in  the  point  where  the  meteor 
was  first  seen,  and  following  the  course 
of  the  meteor  died  away  at  the  point  where 
the  meteor  vanished.  This  meteor  was 
vertical  on  a  north  and  south  line,about  50 
miles  to  the  northward  of  Derby  in  this 
state,  or  nearly  over  Shipton  in  Canada, 
and  its  altitude  must  have  been  at  least 
30  miles,  and  still  the  agitation  it  pro- 
duced in  the  atmosphere  was  such  as  to 
break  considerable  quantities  of  glass  in 
the  windows  at  Shipton,  Melbourne  and 
some  other  places.  The  course  of  this 
meteor  was  mostly  over  an  unsettled 
country.  The  most  remarkable  circum- 
stances attending  this  meteor  were  the 
train  of  smoke  which  it  left  behind,  and 
the  long  continued  noise  and  shaking  of 
the  earth . 

Since  the  settlement  of  New  England, 
there  have  been  recorded  a  considerable 
number  of  earthquakes,  and  several  have 
been  noticed  in  Vermont.  The  sound 
accompanying  these  is  usually  described 
as  havinc  a  progressive  motion  ;  and  that, 
and  the  shaking  of  the  earth  have  been 
supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  rushing  of 
steam  through  the  cavities  in  the  interior 
of  the  earth,  but  the  effect  known  to  have 
been  produced  by  the  meteor  last  de- 
scribed, furnishes  strong  reasons  for  sus- 
pecting that  the  cause  of  many,  and  per- 
haps of  all  the  earthquakes  which  have 
occurred  in  New  England,  has  been  in 
the  atmosphere  above  instead  of  the  earth 
beneath.  Had  this  meteor  passed  with- 
out being  seen,  the  sound  and  shaking  of 
the  earth,  which  it  produced,  would  have 
been  regarded  as  a  real  earthquake,  and 
its  origin  in  the  atmosphere  would  not 
have  been  suspected. 

Aurora  Borealis. — This  meteor  has  been 
very  common  in  Vermont,  ever  since  the 
first  settlement  of  the  state  ;  but  in  some 
years  it  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence, 
and  exhibits  itself  in  a  more  interesting 
and  wonderful  manner  than  in  others.  Its 
mostcommon  appearance  is  thatof  streams 
of  white  light  shooting  up  from  near  the 


horizon  towards  a  point  not  far  from  the 
zenith ;  but  at  times  it  assumes  forms  as 
various  and  fantastic  as  can  well  be  im- 
agined, and  exhibits  all  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow.  It  is  not  uncommon  that  it  takes 
the  form  of  concentric  arches  spanning  the 
heavens  from  west  to  east,  usually  at  the 
north,  but  sometimes  passing  through  the 
zenith,  or  even  at  considerable  distance 
to  the  south  of  it.  At  times  the  meteor  is 
apparently  motionless,  but  it  is  not  an  un« 
common  thing  for  it  to  exhibit  a  violent 
undulating  motion  like  the  whipping  of  a 
flag  in  a  brisk  wind.  But  it  is  so  variable 
in  its  appearance,  that  it  is  vain  to  attempt 
its  description.  We  will,  however,  men- 
tion a  kw  of  the  remarkable  occurrences 
of  this  meteor  which  have  fallen  under 
our  own  observation,  and  some  of  the  at- 
tending circumstances. 

On  the  12th  of  October,  1819,  at  about 
7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  Aurora  Bo- 
realis assumed  the  form  of  three  luminous 
resplendant  arches,  completely  spanning 
the  heavens  from  west  to  east.  The  low- 
est arch  was  in  the  north  a  little  below 
the  pole  star,  the  second  about  midway 
between  the  pole  star  and  the  zenith,  and 
the  third  10°  or  15°  to  the  southward  of 
the  zenith.  These  belts  gradually  spread 
out  till  they  became  blended  with  each 
other,  and  the  wliole  concave  heavens  was 
lit  up  with  a  soft  and  beautiful  glow  of 
white  light.  It  would  then  concentrate 
to  particular  points  whose  brightness 
would  equal  that  of  an  ordinary  par- 
helion, and  around  them  would  be  exhib- 
ited the  prismatic  colors  melting  into  each 
other  in  all  their  mellow  loveliness.  The 
motions  of  the  meteor  were  rapid,  undu- 
latory  and  from  north  to  south  varying  a 
little  towards  the  zenith.  The  sky  was 
clear  and  of  a  deep  blue  color  where  it 
was  not  overspread  by  the  meteor.  It  was 
succeeded  in  the  morning  of  the  13th  by 
a  slight  fall  of  snow  with  a  northwest 
wind.  The  aurora  exhibited  itself  in  a 
manner  very  similar  to  the  above  in  the 
evening  of  the  3d  of  April,  1820,  and  sev- 
eral times  since. 

But  the  most  remarkable  exhibition  of 
this  meteor,  which  has  fallen  under  our 
own  observation, was  in  the  evening  of  the 
25th  of  January,  1837.  It  first  attract- 
ed our  attention  at  about  half  past  6 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  It  then  consisted 
of  an  arch  of  faint  red  light  extending 
from  the  northwest  and  terminating  nearly 
in  the  east,  and  crossing  the  meridian  15 
or  20°  north  of  the  zenith.  This  arch 
soon  assumed  a  bright  red  hue  and  grad- 
ually moved  towards  the  south.  To  the 
northward  of  it,  the  sky  was  nearly  black, 
in  which  but  few  stars  could  be  seen.  Next 
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to  the  red  belt  was  a  belt  of  white  light, 
and  beyond  this  in  tliat  direction,  the  sky 
was  much  darker  than  usual,  but  no  clouds 
were  any  whereto  be  seen.  The  red  belt, 
increasing  in  width  and  brightness,  ad- 
vanced towards  the  south  and  was  in  the 
zenith  of  Burlington  about  7  o'clock.  The 
light  was  then  equal  to  the  full  moon,  and 
the  snow  and  every  other  object  from 
which  it  was  reflected,  was  deeply  tinged 
with  a  red  or  bloody  hue.  Between  the 
red  and  white  belts,  were  frequently  ex- 
hibited streams  of  beautiful  yellow  light, 
and  to  the  northward  of  the  red  light 
were  frequently  seen  delicate  streams  of 
blue  and  white  curiously  alternating  and 
blending  with  eacli  other.  The  most 
prominent  and  remarkable  belt  was  of  a 
blood-red  color,  and  was  continually  va- 
rying in  width  and  intensity.  At  eight 
o'clock,  the  meteor,  though  still  brilliant, 
had  lost  most  of  its   unusual   properties. 


This  meteor,when  very  brilliant,  is  usually 
regarded  as  an  indication  of  an  approach- 
ing storm,  but,  like  other  signs,  it  often 
fails.  It  is  most  common  in  the  months 
of  March,  September  and  October,  but  it 
is  not  unusual  in  the  other  months. 

Alu.trnctic  Variation. — Very  few  obser- 
vations have  hitherto  been  made  in  Ver- 
mont for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
variation  of  the  magnetic  needle,  and 
these  few  have  generally  been  made  with 
a  common  surveyor's  compass,  and,  prob- 
ably, in  most  cases,  without  a  very  cor- 
rect determination  of  the  true  meridian; 
and  hence  they  cannot  lay  claim  to  very 
minute  accuracy.  But  since  such  obser- 
vations may  serve  to  present  a  general 
view  of  the  amount  and  change  of  varia- 
tion, since  the  settlement  of  the  state,  we 
have  embodied  those  to  which  we  have 
had  access,  in  the  following  table. 


Magnetic   Variation  in   Vermont. 


Place  of  Observation. 

Date. 

Vari.  west. 

Latitude. 

Lon.w.'j'l 

Authorities. 

Burlington, 

170.3 

7°38' 

44"  28' 

73" 

Dr.  S.  Williams. 

" 

1818 

7  30 

(( 

J.  Johnson,  Esq. 

(( 

1822 

7  42 

(( 

<C 

(( 

1830 

8  10 

<( 

U 

(( 

1831 

8  15 

(( 

K 

(( 

1832 

8  25 

(( 

(I 

(( 

1634 

8  50 

t( 

<( 

u 

1837 

8  45 

(( 

Prof  Benedict. 

(( 

1840 

9  42 

(1 

J.  Johnson,  Esq. 

Rutland, 

17H9 

7     3 

43  37 

72 

Dr.  S.  Williams. 

ii 

1810 

6    4 

11 

(( 

" 

1811 

6     1 

(( 

(( 

Ryegate, 

1801 

7    0 

44  10 

72 

Gen.  J.  Whitelaw, 

Holland, 

1785 

7  40 

45     0 

71 

(( 

St.  Johnsbury, 

18.37 

9  16 

44  26 

71 

Prof  A.  C.  Twining. 

Barton, 

1837 

10  51 

44  44 

(( 

Montpelier, 

1829 

12  25 

44  17 

72 

Exec.  Documents. 

Pownal, 

1786 

5  52 

42  46 

72 

Dr.  S.  Williams. 

Canaan, 

180G 

9  00 

45    0 

71 

u 

From  repeated  observations  and  from 
a  careful  examination  of  the  lines  of  the 
original  surveys,  John  Johnson, Esq. was 
of  the  opinion  that  in  1785,  the  westerly 
variation  at  Burlington  was  about  7° 
12'  and  that  it  diminished  till  the  year 
1805  when  it  was  about  6"  12".  From 
1805  the  variation  has  been  increasing 
up  to  the  present  ti  me,  1842  ;  and  is  now 
9"  54.  This  would  give  a  mean  annual 
change  of  variation  of  6'  since  180.5,  and 
of  3'  previous  to  that  time.  And  al- 
though he  thought  the  change  of  varia- 
tion may  not  have  been  perfectly  uni- 
form, yet  he  was  of  opinion  that  a  table 
constructed  with  tho  above  variation 
would  not  differ  materially  from  the 
truth.     The  following  is  such  a  table. 


Mnffn 

:tic  Variation  at  Burl 

Mgton. 

Year 

Var.w 

Year. 

Var.w 

Year. 

Var.w 

Year. 

Var.w 

1785 

7°12' 

1800 

6°27' 

1815 

7012' 

1830 

8''42' 

1786 

7    9 

1801 

6  24 

1816 

7  18 

1831 

8  48 

1787 

7    6 

1802 

6  21 

1817 

7  24 

1832 

8  54 

1788 

7    3 

1803 

6  18 

1818 

7  30 

1833 

9    0 

1789 

7    0 

1804 

6  15 

1819 

7  36 

1834 

9    6 

1790 

6  57 

1805 

6  12 

1820 

7  42 

1835 

9  12 

1791 

6  54 

1806 

6  18 

1821 

7  48 

1836 

9  18 

1792 

6  51 

1807 

6  24 

1822 

7  54 

1837 

9  24 

1793 

6  48 

1808 

6  30 

1823 

8    0 

1838 

9  30 

1794 

6  45 

1809 

6  36 

1824 

8    6 

1839 

9  36 

1795 

6  42 

1810 

6  42 

1825 

8  12 

1840 

9  42 

1796 

6  39 

1811 

6  48 

1826 

8  18 

1841 

9  48 

1797 

6.36 

1812 

6  54 

1827 

8  24 

1842 

9  54 

1798 

6  34 

1813 

7    0 

1828 

8  30 

1843 

10    0 

1799 

6  30 

1814 

7    6 

1829 

8  36 

1844 

10    6 
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BEMARKABLE    SEASONS. 


GREAT  FRESHET. 


COMPARISON  OF  CLIMATE8. 


Remarkable    Seasons. Although    the 

mean  temperature  of  Vermont  has  not 
usually  varied  much  from  ye.ar  to  year, 
yet  seasons  have  occasionally  occurred, 
which  became,  for  a  time,  proverbial  on 
account  of  their  unusual  coldness,  or  heat, 
or  on  account  of  an  excess  or  deficiency 
of  snow  or  rain.  Of  the  years,  which 
were  remarkable  on  any  of  these  ac- 
counts in  early  times,  we  have  no  accu- 
rate records.  But  it  is  universally  con- 
ceded that  the  year  1816,  was  the  coldest, 
and  perhaps  the  dryest  during  the  early 
part  of  summer,  ever  known  in  Vermont, 
although  we  have  no  meteorological  ob- 
servations for  that  year,  and  are  therefore 
unable  accurately  to  compare  the  temper- 
ature of  its  seasons  with  other  years. 
Snow  is  said  to  have  fallen  and  frosts  to 
have  occurred  at  some  places  in  this  State 
in  every  month  of  that  year.  On  the  8th 
of  June,  snow  fell  in  all  parts  of  the  State, 
and  upon  the  high  lands  and  mountains, 
to  the  depth  of  five  or  six  inches.  It  was 
accompanied  by  a  hard  frost,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  9th,  ice  was  half  an  inch 
thick  on  shallow,  standing  water,  and 
icicles  were  to  be  seen  a  foot  long.  The 
weather  continued  so  cold  that  several 
days  elapsed  before  the  snow  disappear- 
ed. The  corn,  which  was  up  in  many 
places,  and  other  vegetables,  were  killed 
down  to  the  ground,  and,  upon  the  high 
lands,  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  which  were 
about  two  thirds  grown,  were  also  killed 
and  fell  off.  The  summer  was  not  only 
excessively  cold,  but  very  dry.  Very 
little  Indian  corn  came  to  maturity,  and 
many  families  suffered  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  bread  stuffs  and  their  conse- 
quent high  prices. 

The  year,  1828,  was  nearly  as  remark- 
able for  warmth  as  1816  was  for  cold. 
The  mean  temperature  of  all  the  months 
of  this  year,  with  the  exception  of  April, 
was  higher  than  their  average  mean,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  year  3^^  higher  than 
the  mean  of  the  annual  temperatures 
which  have  been  observed.  Tlie  broad 
parts  of  lake  Champlain  were  not  frozen 
over  during  the  winter. 

The  year  1830  was  distinguished  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  quantity  of  water  which 
fell  in  rain  and  snow,  and  especially  for 
one  of  the  most  extensive  and  destruc- 
tive freshets  ever  known  in  Vermont. 
Up  to  the  15th  of  July,  the  weather  was 
exceedingly  cold  as  well  as  wet.  It  then 
changed,  and  became  suddenly  and  ex- 
cessively warm.  The  following  table 
shows  the  height  to  which  the  ther- 
mometer rose  in  the  shade,  on  each  dav 
from  the  loth  of  July  to  the  21st,  inclvi- 
sive. 


July  1.5.  Thursday,  ...  94° 
"  16.  Friday,  ....  92 
"  17.  Saturday,  .  .  .  92^ 
"  18.  Sunday,  ....  92 
"  19.  Monday,  ....  90 
"  20.  Tuesday,  ...  91 
"  21.  Wednesday,  .  .  94 
Nor  was  the  heat  much  diminished  in 
the  absence  of  the  sun.  In  some  cases 
the  thermometer  stood  as  high  as  SO" 
during  the  whole  night,  and  it  sunk  but 
little  below  80^  during  any  part  of  the 
time  included  in  the  above  table.  Another 
such  succession  of  hot  days  and  nights 
was  perhaps  never  experienced  in  the 
state.  From  the  15th  up  to  Saturday  the 
24th,  the  weather  was  for  the  most  part 
clear  and  calm.  On  Saturday  afternoon, 
the  rain  commenced  and  continued  with 
only  short  intermissions,  till  Thursday 
following.  During  the  5  days  from  Sat- 
urday noon  to  Thursday  noon,  the  fall  of 
water  at  Burlington,  exceeded  7  inches, 
and  of  this  3.85  inches  fell  on  the  26th  in 
the  space  of  about  16  hours,  and  this  is 
believed  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  falls  of 
water,  in  that  length  of  time,  ever  known 
in  Vermont.  The  VVinooski,  which  was 
most  affected  of  anj'  of  our  large  streams, 
was  at  its  greatest  height  in  the  afternoon 
of  Tuesday  the  27th,  and  was  then  from 
4  to  20  feet,  according  to  the  width  of  the 
channel,  higher  than  had  ever  before  been 
observed.  Although  the  county  of  Chit- 
tenden, and  the  northern  parts  of  the 
county  of  Addison,  seemed  to  be  the  sec- 
tion upon  which  the  storm  spent  its  great- 
est force,  yet  its  disastrous  effects  were 
felt  with  unusual  severity  throughout  the 
valley  of  lake  Champlain,  and  in  all  the 
northern  and  central  parts  of  the  state, 
and  the  destruction  of  property  in  bridges, 
mills,  buildings  and  growing  crops  was 
great,  almost  bej'ond  computation.  But 
its  most  melancholly  effect  was  the  de- 
struction of  human  life.  By  a  change  of 
the  channel  of  New  Haven  river,  in  the 
town  of  New  Haven,  during  the  night, 
between  the  26th  and  27th,  several  build- 
ings containing  families  were  insulated, 
and  afterwards  swept  away  by  the  waters. 
Of  21  persons,  who  were  thus  surprized 
and  washed  away,  7  only  escaped  ;  the 
remaining  14  found  a  watery  grave.* 

The  whole  quantity  of  water  which  fell 
at  Burlington,  in  1830,  measured  59.3  in. 
being  half  as  much  again  as  the  mean  an- 
nual quantity,  and  probably  exceeding 
the  amount  in  any  other  year  since  the 
state  was  settled. 

Comparative  view  of  the  Climate. — As 
Vermont  extends  through  2*  16'  of  lati- 
tude,  there    is,  as  might  be  expected,  a 


*See  pait  III.    Article,  Jv'ew  Haven. 
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CAUSES  OF  DIFFERENCE. 


sensible  difference  between  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  northern  and  southern  parts, 
and  there  is  a  difference  still  more  mark- 
ed between  the  elevated  and  mountainous 
parts  and  the  lower  country  along  our 
lakes  and  rivers  ;  but  observations  are  too 
limited  to  enable  us  to  form  any  accurate 
comparison  between  the  different  sections 
of  the  state.*  Between  the  climate  of  this 
state  and  that  of  those  portions  of  other 
states,  lying  in  the  same  latitude,  there  is 
no  material  difference,  with  the  excep- 
tion, perhaps,  of  the  sea-coast  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine,  whose  mean  an- 
nual temperature  may  be  a  little  higher. 
But  between  Vermont  and  the  countries 
of  Europe,  lying  in  the  same  latitude, 
there  is  a  remarkable  difference,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  latter  being  no  less  than 
ll^*?  higher  than  ours;  and  there  is  a 
like  contrast,  increasing  towards  the 
north,  between  the  whole  western  coast 
of  Europe  and  the  eastern  coast  of  North 
America. 

This  singular  contrast  was  observed  by 
the  earliest  navigators,  who  visited  the 
coast  of  North  America,  and  has  since 
been  confirmed  by  numerous  meteorolog- 


*  As  the  extremes  of  heat  and  coW  were  not  no- 
ted in  the  preceding  meteorological  tubles,  we  have 
collected  in  the  following  talile  the  extremes  of 
cold  which  have  been  entered  at  snn-riae  upon 
journals  kept  at  three  different  places  within  the 
state  since  1829.     Degrees  in  all  cases  below  zero. 


year. 

H'illiamst 

oron. 

Burlington. 

Hydepark. 

1829 

Feb.  5. 

11° 

1830 

Jan. 31, 

22 

1831 

Dec.  22. 

18 

Dec, 

14° 

1832 

Feb.  24, 

22 

Jan.  26, 

Ifi 

1833 

Jan.  19, 

26 

Jan. 19, 

20 

Dec. 15,      12° 

18.34 

Dec.  15, 

16 

Jan.  24,    28 

1835 

Feb.  4, 

24 

Jan.  4,      36 

1836 

Feb.  2, 

26 

Feb.  18,    34 

1837 

Jan.  4, 

10 

Dec.  22, 

15 

Jan. 26,    34 

1838 

Dec.  13, 

J5 

Jan.  21, 

13 

Feb.  2,      22 

1839 

Jan. 24, 

24 

Jan. 24, 

16 

Feb.  10,   22 

1840 

Jan. 16, 

17 

Jan. 18, 

16 

1841 

Feb.  9, 

.    9 

Jan.  4, 

10 

It  would  ap[)ear  from  various  observations  and 
circumstances,  that  during  calm  weather,  when 
the  sun  does  not  shine,  the  temperature  of  vallies 
and  low  situations  is  lower  than  that  of  the  high 
lands,  but  in  windy  weather  and  when  the  .«un 
shines,  it  is  coldest  on  the  high  lands.  In  confir- 
mation of  this  statement,  in  part,  we  give  tlie  fol- 
lowing extract  of  a  letter  to  the  author  from  the 
Hon.  Elijah  Paine,  of  Williamstovvn,  (see  pages  9 
and  10.)  "  I  have  foiuid,"  says  he,  "  that  in  ex- 
tremely cold,  still  weather,  the  mercury  in  ihe 
thermometer  nt  Burlington,  Montpelier,  at  North- 
field,  on  Dog  river,  on  the  low  lands  at  the 
meeting-house  in  tliis  town,  at  Woodstock,  Hano- 
ver, N.  H.,  and  even  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  some- 
times been  14  degrees  lower  than  in  mine.  Some- 
times, even  in  March,  I  have  found  the  diflerence 
equally  great,  when  the  wind  was  light  and  the 
weather  very  cool  for  the  season.  But  the  reverse 
is  the  case  in  extremely  cold,  leinily  weather.  I 
have  known  my  thermometer  in  such  weather  11 
degrees  lower  than  some  of  those  I  have  men- 
tioned," 


ical  observations.  A  comparison  of  the 
journals  kept  in  this  country  with  those 
kept  in  Europe  shows  us  that  the  climate 
of  Vermont,  which  lies  in  the  latitude  of 
the  southern  part  of  France,  is  as  cold  as 
that  of  Denmark,  situated  U  or  12°  fur- 
ther norih.  The  following  table  exhibits 
pretty  nearly  the  mean  temperatures  a- 
long  the  coasts  of  the  two  continents,  with 
the  differences,  from  the  30th  to  the  60th 
degree  of  latitude. 

Table. 


Lati> 

Eurove. 

Jlmirica. 

Differ- 

tude. 

Mean  Temp. 

Mean  Temp. 

ences. 

30° 

70.1° 

66  8° 

3.3° 

35 

66.5 

60.5 

6.0 

40 

63.1 

54.2 

8.9 

4.5 

56.8 

45.0 

11.8 

50 

50.8 

37.9 

12.9 

55 

46  0 

28.0 

180 

60 

40.0 

18.0 

22.0 

A  contrast  so  remarkable,  as  is  exhibit- 
ed in  the  preceding  table,  has  been  the 
source  of  much  speculation,  but,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  without  throwing  much  light 
upon  the  true  cause  of  the  phenomenon. 

Among  the  earliest  writers  who  at- 
tempted to  account  for  it  was  Father  Bres- 
ani,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  who  spent  most  of 
his  life  in  Canada.  He  says  that  "  a  cer- 
tain mixture  of  dry  and  moist  makes  ice, 
and  that  in  Canada  there  is  a  remarkable 
mixture  of  water  and  dry  sandy  soil;  and 
hence  the  long  duration  of  cold  and  great 
quantities  of  snow."  To  this  he  adds  an- 
other cause,  which  is  "  the  neighborhood 
of  the  northern  sea,  which  is  covered 
with  monstrous  heaps  of  ice,  more  than 
8  months  of  the  year."  FatherCharlevoix, 
who  visited  Canada  in  1720,  and  from 
whose  travels  the  forgoing  opinions  of 
Bresani  are  taken,  says*  that,  in  his  opin- 
ion," "  no  person  has  explained  the  cause, 
why  this  country  is  so  much  colder  than 
France  in  the  same  latitude."  "Most 
writers,"  he  continues,  "attribute  it  to 
the  snow  lying  so  long  and  deep  on  the 
ground.  But  this  only  makes  the  difficul- 
ty worse.  Whence  those  great  quanti- 
ties of  snow.''"  His  own  opinion  is  that 
the  cold  and  snow  are  to  be  attributed  to 
the  mountains,  woods  and  lakes.  Many 
European  writers  have  supposed  the  great 
lakes,  which  abound  in  the  country,  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  coldness  of  our  cli- 
mate; while  others  have  imagined  that 
there  must  be  a  chain  of  very  high  moun-  ■ 
tains  in  the  interior  of  the  continent,  run- 
ning from  southwest  to  northeast,  which 
produce  the  coldness  of  our  north  wester- 
ly  winds.  Poet.  Dwight  supposes  these 
*  Charlevoixs  Trawls  in  America,  Vol.  1.  p.  136' 
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winds  to  be  descending  currents  from  the 
higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere ;  and 
hence  their  coldness.  Doct.  Holyoke  at- 
tributed the  coldness  of  our  climate  to  the 
extensive  forests  of  evergreens.  Doct. 
Williams,  the  able  historian  of  Vermont, 
attributed  it  to  the  forest  state  of'  the 
country,  and  has  endeavoured  to  prove 
that,  eighteen  centuries  ago,  the  climate 
of  Europe  was  even  colder  than  that  of 
America  at  the  present  time.*  But  other 
writers  have,  with  equal  plausibility, 
shown  that  no  considerable  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  mean  temperature  of 
Europe  within  that  period. f  The  fact, 
moreover,  that  the  western  coasts  of 
America,  which  are  wholly  uncultivated, 
are  very  much  warmer  than  the  eastern 
coasts  of  Asia  in  the  same  latitude,  which 
are  cultivated  to  considerable  extent, 
shows  that  these  differences  of  tempera- 
ture do  not  depend  upon  cultivation,  nor, 
indeed,  upon  any  of  the  causes  which 
have  been  mentioned,  but  upon  some  more 
general  cause.  And  this  cause,  we  be- 
lieve, is  to  be  sought  in  the  influence  of 
the  ocean  upon  the  prevailing  winds  in 
high  northern  latitudes.  We  regard  the 
ocean  as  the  great  equalizer  of  tempera- 
ture upon  the  surface  of  our  globe — as  the 
instrument  for  distributing  the  heat  of 
the  equatorial  regions  towaurds  the  poles 
and  bringing  thence  cold  towards  the 
equator,  and  thus  meliorating  the  climate 
of  both.  We  look  upon  it  as  a  truth  es- 
tablished both  by  theory  and  fact  that 
there  is  a  general  circulation  of  the  wa- 
ters of  the  ocean  between  the  equatorial 
and  polar  regions — that  the  warm,  water 
from  the  equator  is  flowing  along  the  sur- 
face of  the  ocean  towards  the  poles,  while 
the  colder  water  from  the  poles  is  ad- 
vancing along  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  to- 
wards the  equator.  Such  a  motion  of  the 
waters  might  be  inferred,  as  the  result  of 
the  unequal  distribution  of  heat  through 
the  oceanic  mass,  increased  by  the  rota- 
tion of  the  earth  on  its  axis.  But  inde- 
pendent of  tills,  facts  furnish  indubitable 
proof  of  its  existence.  The  temperature 
of  the  earth,  at  a  distance  below  the  sur- 
face, being  a  pretty  correct  index  of  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  climate,  with- 
out the  circulation  we  have  supposed,  the 
temperature  of  the  ocean  at  consider- 
able depths,  ought,  particularly  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  year,  to  be  as 
high,  at  least,  as  the  mean  annual  tem- 
perature. But  on  the  contrary,  observa- 
tion proves  it  to  be  much  lower.  In  lati- 
tude 67°,  where  the  mean  temperature  is 
39°,   Lord  Mulgrave  found,  on  the  20th 


of  June,  when  the  temperature  of  the  air 
was  48^",  that  the  temperature  of  the 
ocean  at  the  depth  of  4680  feet,  was  26", 
or  6"  below  the  freezing  point.  On  the 
31st  of  August,  in  latitude  69'  where  the 
annual  temperature  is  38s,  that  of  the  air 
being  59^°,  the  temperature  of  the  water 
at  the  depth  of  4038  feet  was  32°.*  At 
the  tropic  where  the  temperature  does 
not  vary  more  than  1°  or  8°  during  the 
year,  at  the  depth  of  3600  feet  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  was  found  to  be  on- 
ly SS",  while  that  of  the  air  was  84", 
making  a  difference  of  31",  and  indicating 
a  degree  of  cold  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
ocean  nearly  25°  more  intense  than  is  ever 
experienced  in  the  atmosphere  in  that- 
latitude,!  How  else  can  we  account  for  the 
coldness  of  these  waters,  but  by  suppos- 
ing them  to  come  from  higher  latitudes  in 
the  manner  we  have  described  ? 

Of  the  opposite  motion  of  the  warmer 
waters  along  the  surface  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  from  the  equatorial  towards  the 
polar  regions,  the  gulf  stream,  the  currents 
setting  along  the  western  coasts  of  Nor- 
way, and  the  vast  quantities  of  tropical 
productions,  lodged  upon  the  costs  and 
islands  of  the  northern  ocean,  aff'ord  a- 
bundant  proof. 

Now  this  transportation  of  the  colder 
waters  towards  the  equator  and  of  the 
warmer  waters  towards  the  poles,  serves, 
as  already  remarked,  to  mitigate  the  other- 
wise intolerable  heat  of  the  former,  and 
the  excessive  cold  of  the  latter ;  and  af- 
fords an  obvious  manifestation  of  the  wis- 
dom and  goodness  of  providence.  And 
it  is  to  the  influence  of  the  warm  superfi- 
cial waters  of  the  ocean,  which  have 
come  from  tropical  regions,  upon  the 
winds,  or  currents  of  the  atmosphere,  that 
we  are  to  look  for  the  cause  of  the  differ- 
ence of  temperature  in  the  climate  of  the 
eastern  coasts  of  North  America  and  the 
western  coasts  of  Europe,  and  also  in  that 
of  the  eastern  coasts  of  Asia  and  the  west- 
ern coasts  of  North  America.  If  we  ob- 
serve the  gulf  stream,  which  is  only  a 
concentration  by  the  trade  winds  of  those 
warm  waters  which  are  flowing  norther- 
ly along  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  we 
shall  perceive  it  to  be  very  narrow,  pre- 
senting to  the  atmosphere  only  a  small 
surface  of  Its  warm  water,  while  near  the 
American  coast.  But  as  it  proceeds  to 
the  northeast  its  warm  waters  are  spread 
out  upon  the  surface  of  the  ocean  and  are 
thrown  directly  along  or  upon  the  west- 
ern coasts  of  Europe.  Observation  also 
shows  that  the  prevailing  winds  in  high 
northern  latitudes,  are  from  a  north  west- 


*  Williams'  History  of  Vermont,  Vol.  1,  p.  475.  *  Count  Rumford'a  Essays,  Vol.  II.  page  304 

t  Edinburgh  Review,  Vol.  XXX,  p.  35.  '      f  Phil.  Transactions,  1752. 
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prly  direction,  or  passing  nearly  at  right 
no-les  across  the  great  northeasterly  cur- 
rent of  the  ocean,  and  we  believe  it  to  be 
the  influence  of  these  warm  waters  of  the 
ocean  upon  the  westerly  and  northwester- 
ly winds, which  produces  the  phenomenon 
in  question.  On  the  eastern  coasts  of 
North  America,  these  winds  come  from 
mountainous,  snowy  regions,  or  from 
lakes  and  seas,   which  are  covered  with 


ice  the  greater  part  of  the  year;  and 
hence  they  are  excessively  cold.  In  their 
progress  over  the  Atlantic,  they  are  grad- 
ually warmed  by  imbibing  heat  from  the 
surface  of  the  ocean,  so  that  when  they 
arrive  upon  the  continent  of  Europe,  their 
temperature  is  so  much  elevated  as  to 
produce  the  remarkable  difference  obser- 
ved between  the  climates  of  the  coasts  of 
the  two  continents.* 


CHAPTER  II. 


QUADRUl^EDS    OF    VERMONT.. 


Prelimijiary  Observations. 
AH  animals  are  divided  by  Baron  Cu- 
vier,  the  celebrated  French  naturalist, 
whose  arrangement  we  shall  endeavor 
mainly  to  follow,  into  four  general  divis- 
ions, viz.  I.  Vcrtehraied  aniTnals,  OT  such 
as  have  a  spine,  or  back  bone,  II.  Molus- 
cous  animals,  or  such  as  have  no  skele- 
ton, [II.  Aj-ticulatcd  animals, -whose  trunk 
is  divided  into  rings,  and  IV.  Radiated 
animals,  or  zoophytes.  The  first  division 
embraces  the  mammalia,  the  birds,  the  rep- 
tiles and  the  fishes ;  the  second,  the  shell 
flslies ;  the  third,  the  insects,  and  the 
fourth,  polypi.  In  this  work  we  shall  at- 
tempt but  little  beyond  an  account  of  our 
vertebrated  and  moluscous  animals. 

MAMMALIA. 
The   Mammalia  are   such   animals   as 
suckle    their  young,  and  are  divided  by 
Cuvier  into  the  following  orders  : 

I.  J5imana-^havingtwo  hands  and  three 
kinds  of  teeth.     Man  is  the  only  species. 

II.  Quadi-umana — animals  having  four 
hands  and  three  kinds  of  teeth.  Mon- 
kies  and  baboons  belong  to  this  order. 

III.  Carnivora — having  three  kinds  of 
teeth  and  living  principally  upon  animal 
food,  as  the  dog,  cat,  &.c. 

IV.  .Wifi!.7-s7yjMih'ffl-producing  their  young 
prematurely  and  bringing  them  to  perfec- 


tion in  an  abdominal  pouch,  which  inclos- 
es the  teats,  of  which  the  opossum  is  an 
example. 

V.  Rodantia — have  large  incisory  teeth 
suitable  for  gnawing,  and  grinders  with 
flat  or  tuberculated  crowns,  but  no  canine 
teeth,  as  the  rat,  beaver,  &c. 

VI.  Edentata — having  no  incisory  teeth 
in  either  jaw,  and  in  some  genera  no  teeth 
at  all,  of  which  the  sloth  and  ant  eater 
are  examples. 

VII.  Pachydermata having     either 

three  or  two  kinds  of  teeth,  toes  variable 
in  number  and  furnished  with  strong 
nails  or  hoofs,  and  the  digestive  organs 
not  formed  for  ruminating,  as  the  horse, 
elephant  and  hog. 

VIII.  Ruminantia— 'having  no  incisory 
teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  cloven  hoofed 
feet,  and  four  stomachs  fitted  for  rumina- 
ting, or  chewing  the  cud,  as  the  ox, 
sheep,  deer,  &c. 

IX.  Cetacea — Aquatic  animals  having 
their  bodies  shaped  like  fishes,  as  the 
whale,  dolphin,  &c. 

Of  these  nine  orders  of  animals,  only 
thre^e  are  found  in  Vermont,  in  a  wild 
state.  These  are  the  Carnivora,  the  Ro- 
dentia  and  the  Ruminantia.  We  have  one 
order  more,  the  Pachydermata,  among 
our  domestic  quadrupeds,  including  the 
horse,  ass  and  hog. 


*  Mr.  Daniels  in  bis  meteorological  essays  en- 
deavors to  account  for  the  liighcr  temperature  of 
the  western  coasts  of  continents  in  a  different 
manner.  Ho  supposes  the  northwesterly  winds 
to  arrive  loaded  with  vapor  and  that  the  caloric, 
liberated  by  its  condensation,  raises  the  general 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  western 
coast;  but,  as  the  winds  proceed  eastward,  they 
oecome   dryer   and  when  they  roach  the  eastern 


coasts  contain  little  vapor  to  be  condensed,  and 
consequently  do  not  produce  an  elevation  of  tem- 
perature. If  this  were  the  principal  cause  of  tlie 
phenomenon  under  consideration,  the  quantity  of 
rain  on  tl>e  western  coasts  should  be  greater  than 
upon  the  eastern  in  proportion  as  the  temperature 
is  higher,  but  so  far  as  observations  extend  the  re- 
verse of  this  seems  to  be  true,  the  quantity  of  rain 
on  the  eastern  coast  being  greatest. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  ftCADRUPEDS, 


CARNIVERODS    ANIMALS. 


QUADRUPEDS  OF  VERMONT. 

The  following  is  a  catalogue  of  the  na- 
tive quadrupeds  of  Vermont,  arranged  in 
the  order,  in  which  they  are  described  in 
the  following  pages : 

Order  CATisivoB.A-Carniverous  Animals. 


Vespertilio  suhulatus, 
"     pruinosus, 
"      carolinensis, 
"      noctivagans, 
Sorex  Forsteri, 

"      brevicaudus, 
Scalops  canadensis^ 
Condylura  macroura, 
Ursus  amcricanus, 
Procyon  lotor, 
Gulo  luscus, 
Mustcla  vulgaris^ 
"       erminea, 
"       vison, 
"       canadensis, 
"       martcs. 
Mephitis  americanu, 
Lutra  brasiliensis, 
Canis  lupus, 
"     fulvus, 
"      var.  decussatus, 
"      var.argentatus, 
Felis  canadensis, 
"     rufa, 
"     concolor, 
Phoca  vitutina. 


Say's  Bat. 

Hoary  Bat. 

Carolina  Bat. 

Silver-haired  Bat. 

Forster's  Shrew. 

Short  tail  Shrew. 

Shrew  Mole. 

Star-nosed  Mole. 

Black  Bear. 

Raccoon. 

Wolverene. 

Weasel. 

Ermine. 

Mink. 

Fisher  Martin. 

Pine  Martin. 

Skunk. 

American  Otter. 

Wolf 

Red  Fox. 

Cross  Fox. 

Black  or  SilverFox. 

Lynx. 

Bay  Lynx. 

Catamount.  ' 

Common  Seal. 


Order  Rodentia — Gnawing  Animals. 


Castor  fiber. 
Fiber  zibethicus, 
Arvicola  riparius, 
Mus  decumanus, 
"     rattus, 
"     musculus, 
Gerbillus  canadensis, 
Arctomys  monax, 
Sciurus  cinereus, 
"       nigcr, 
"       hudsonius, 
"       striatus, 
Pteromys  volucclla, 
Hystrix  dorsata, 
Lepus  americanus, 
"      virginianus. 


Beaver. 
Musk  Rat. 
Meadow  Mouse. 
Norway  Rat. 
Black  Rat. 
Common  Mouse. 
Jumping  Mouse. 
Woodchuck. 
Gray  Squirrel. 
Black  Squirrel. 
Red  Squirrel. 
Stiped  Squirrel. 
Flying  Squirrel. 
Hedge  Hog. 
Rabbit. 
Hare. 


OrverRv^us  AfiTiA-Rujninating  Animals. 

Ccrvus  alecs.  Moose. 

"       canadensis.      Elk. 
"       virginianus,    Common  Deer. 


Order  CARNIVORA. 
The    animals  of  this  order  have  three 
kinds  of  teeth,  a  simple,  memhranaceous 
stomach,  and  short  intestines.     They  live 
principally  on  flesh,  or  animal  food. 


Genus  Vespertilio. — Linnaus. 
Generic    Characters. — Teeth  from  32  to  36,— 
incisors  4.    canines  1-1.  grind.  A-i.   &..Lto%-5 

6>  Il'°  5    5>  5    5      .66" 

Upper  incisors  in  pairs,  cylindrical  and  pointed ; 
the  anterior  grinders  simply  conical,  posterior 
having  short  points  or  prominences.  Nose, 
simple,  without  grooves,  or  wrinkles;  ears, 
with  an  auriculum,  lateral  and  more  or  less  large  ; 
tongue  smooth,  and  not  protractile  ;  index  finger 
with  but  one  piialanx,  the  middle  with  three,  the 
annular  and  little  finger  with  two  ;  tail  comprised 
in  the  interfemoral  membrane ;  sebaceous  glands 
under  the  skin  of  the  face,  which  vary  in  different 
species. 

The  bats  consist  of  a  great  number  of 
species,  but  they  agree  very  nearly  in 
their  general  form  and  habits.  They  pro- 
duce and  nourish  their  young  in  the  man- 
ner of  other  quadrupeds,  but  unlike  them 
they  are  furnished  with  delicate  mem- 
branous wings  upon  which  they  spend 
much  of  their  time  in  the  air,  thus  seem- 
ing to  form  the  connecting  link  between 
the  quadrupeds  and  birds.  They  are  noc- 
turnal in  their  habits,  lying  concealed 
during  the  day,  but  venturing  abroad  on 
the  approach  of  evening,  during  the  early 
part  of  which  they  may  be  seen  flitting 
lightly  and  noiselessly  through  the  air  in 
quest  of  food,  which  consists  chiefly  of  in- 
sects. At  such  times  they  often  enter 
the  open  windows  of  our  dwellings  and 
sometimes  commit  depredations  upon  our 
larders,  being  exceedingly  fond  of  fresh 
meat.  Their  nocturnal  habits  manifest 
themselves  in  the  domesticated  state  as 
well  as  the  wild,  and  it  is  with  diflrculty 
that  they  are  made  to  mount  upon  their 
wings,  or  take  food  during  the  day,  but 
in  the  evening  they  devour  food  vora- 
ciously and  fly  about  the  room  without 
reluctance.  On  the  approach  of  winter 
bats  retire  to  dry  caverns  and  hollow  trees 
where  they  suspend  themselves  by  the 
hooked  nails  of  their  hind  feet,  and  thus 
remain  in  a  torpid  state  during  the  win- 
ter. They  void  their  excrement,  which 
is  found  in  abundance  in  these  retreats, 
by  reversing  their  position  and  suspend- 
ing themselves  by  the  hooks  upon  their 
thumbs  till  their  object  is  accomplished, 
when  they  resume  their  former  position. 
Bats  produce  their  young  in  June  or  July, 
and  have  from  one  to  three  at  a  time. 
The  teats  of  the  female  are  situated  on 
the  chest  and  to  these,  as  we  are  assured 
by  Dr.  Godman,  (Nat.  His.  L  56.),  the 
young  attach  themselves  so  firmly  as  to 
be  carried  about  by  tiie  mother  in  her 
flight,  till  they  have  attained  a  considera- 
ble size.  The  four  following  species  are 
all  that  have  hitherto  been  distinguished 
in  Vermont.  It  is,  however,  probable 
that  othersmay  hereafter  be  detecte^. 
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""      say's  eat. 


HOAKV    BAT. 


CAROLINA    BAT. 


SAY'S  BAT- 
Vespertilio  suhulutiis. — Say. 

Description. — Head  sliort,  broad  and 
flat ;  nose  blunt  witJi  a  small,  flat,  naked 
muzzle  ;  eyes  small,  situated  near  the 
ears  and  covered  with  fur ;  ears  longer 
than  the  head,  thin  ovate,  obtuse  and 
hairy  at  the  base  behind  ;  tragus  thin, 
broadly  subulate  below,  tapering  upwards 
and  ending  in  an  obtuse  tip,  at  about  two 
thirds  the  height  of  the  ear  ;  color  of  the 
back  yellowish  brown,  the  bell}'  yellow- 
ish gray  ;  fur  soft  and  fine,  and  blackish 
towards  the  roots ;  head  covered  with 
fur,  excepting  about  the  nostrils ;  color 
blackish  about  the  mouth  ;  whiskers  few, 
short  and  stiff;  membrane  between  the 
hind  legs  broad,  thinly  covered  with 
fur  next  the  body,  and  tapering  to  a  point 
near  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  which  it 
envelopes;  toes  of  the  hind  feet  long; 
hooked  thumb  including  the  nail  \  of  an 
inch.  Length  of  the  specimen  before 
me,  from  the  nose  to  the  insertion  of  the 
tail,  2  inches  ;  tail  1^  inches  ;  spread  of 
the  wings,  10  inches. 

History. — This  Bat  seems  to  be  distrib- 
uted very  generall}'  through  the  conti- 
nent. It  was  first  described  scientifically 
by  Mr.  Say,  in  the  notes  to  the  account  of 
Long's  expedition,  from  a  specimen  ob- 
tained at  the  foot  of  tjie  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. It  was  afterwards  minutely  descri- 
bed by  Dr.  Richardson  from  specimens  ob- 
tained on  the  upper  branches  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan and  Peace  rivers.*  Speci- 
mens have  since  been  obtained  from  Lab- 
rador, Georgia,  Ohio,  New  Hampshire 
and  Columbia  river.  It  is  one  of  the  small- 
est, and,  I  think,  the  most  common  Bat 
found  in  Vermont,  especially  in  the  cen- 
tral mountainous  parts,  where  it  gnters 
the  houses  in  the  evening  and  is  easily 
captured.  The  specimen,  from  which  my 
description  was  drawn  was  taken  in  Wa- 
terbury. 

THE  HOARY  BAT. 

Vespertilio  pruinosus. — Say. 

Description.— Rars broad,  shorter  than 
tiie  head,  broadly  emarginate  behind, hairy 
on  the  outside  more  than  half  the  length, 
*/'aiirta  Boreali  Americana,  j:ii4rt  1.  p    4 

Pt.  I.  4 


and  at  the  central  part  of  the  inside  ,  tra- 
gus bent,  c!ub-shaj)od  and  blunt  at  the 
tip.  Canine  teeth  large  and  prominent; 
incisors  in  the  upper  jaw  conical  with  a 
tubercle  near  the  base,  very  near  the  ca- 
nines, and  nearly  in  a  line  with  them  ; 
snout  cartilaginous  and  moveable;  nos- 
trils wide  apart.  Eyes  black  and  promi- 
nent. Fur  on  the  body  blackish  brown 
at  its  base,  then  pale  brownish  yellow, 
then  Brownish  and  terminated  with  clear, 
delicate  white,  like  hoar  frost ;  furonthc 
throat,  on  and  about  the  ears,  and  on  the 
inside  of  the  wings  towards  their  ba.se, 
fulvous  ;  snout,  chin,  margin  of  the  ears 
and  the  posterior  part  of  the  wing  mem- 
brane, blackish  ;  the  anterior  parFof  the 
wings  and  the  base  of  the  fur  on  the  in- 
terfcmoral  membrane,  dark  chestnut. 
Tail,  wholly  embraced  in  the  interfemoral 
membrane,  which  is  thickly  covered  with 
fur,  except  at  the  very  posterior  extremi- 
ty. Length  of  the  specimen  before  me, 
frointhe  snout  to  the  extremity  of  the 
tail,  .5.i  inches  ;  spread  of  the  wintrs,  when 
fully  extended,  IGi  inches.  '^ 

HiSToKv.— This" bat  was  also  first  de- 
scribed by  Say  in  Long's  expedition  and 
has  since  been  ininutely  described  by 
Richardson,*  Coopert  and  others.  It  has 
been  found  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  was  obtained  bv  Dr.  Richardson 
as  far  north  as  lat.  54°.  It  is  not  common 
m  Vermont,  but  is  occasionally  met  with. 
The  only  Vermont  specimen,  v,hicb  I  have 
examined,  and  that  from  which  the  pre- 
ceding description  was  drawn,  was  sent 
me  alive  by  my  friend,  David  Reed,  Esq., 
of  Colchester.  It  was  taken  at  his  place 
in  Colchester  the  latter  part  of  October, 
1841,  and  was  kept  alive  for  some  time  in 
a  large  willow  basket  v.'ith  a  flat  cover  of 
the  same  material.  On  opening  tlie  bas- 
ket, he  was  almost  invariably  found  sus- 
pended by  his  hind  claws  from  the  central 
part  of  the  cover.  When  the  basket  was 
open,  he  manifested  little  fear,  or  disposi- 
tion  to  fly,  or  get  away,  during  the  day 
time,  but  in  the  evening  would  readily 
mount  on  the  wing  and  fly  about  the 
room,  and  o^,Ji^•hting  always  suspended 
himself  by  his  hind  claws  with  his  head 
downward.  He  ate  fearlessly  and  vora- 
ciously of  fresh  meat  when  oflcred  lo  him, 
but  could  not  be  made  to  eat  the  common 
house  fly. 

CAROLINA  BAT. 
Vespertilio  carolinensis. — Gkoffrov. 
DF.scRiPTioN.--Ears    rather  large  ant' 
naked, except  on  the  back  side   near  ^he 


*  FdU'ia  liorouli  Aniericiina  I.  ji.  I. 

t  AiinaSs  N.  Y    Lyceum  of  Nal.  His.  Vol.  I\'.  54. 
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forster's  shrew. 


head,  emarginate  on  the  outer  posterior 
edge,  tragus  shorter  and  less  pointed  than 
in  Say's  Bat.  Head  long  and  narrow; 
canine  teeth  very  prominent ;  snout,  in- 
terfemoral  and  wing  membranes  black 
and  entirely  naked;  a  few  scattering 
hairs  on  the  feet.  Fur  on  the  head  and  back 
long  and  color  uniform  bright  ferrugin- 
ous ;  beneath  yellowish  brown  ;  last  joint 
of  the  tail  not  enveloped  in  the  membrane. 
Bones  supporting  the  membrane  ve'ry  ap- 
parent. Length  of  the  specimen  before 
me,  from  the  snout  to  the  extremity  of  the 
tail  4.7  inches,  head  and  body  3  inches, 
tail  1.7,  fore  arm  1.8,  tibia  .7,  spread  of  the 
wings  1L5  inches. 

History. — Of  the  history  of  this  bat  I 
know  nothing.  It  is  said  to  be  quite 
common  in  the  southern  states  particular- 
ly in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  and  also 
on  Long  Island  near  New  York.  The  only 
specimen  I  have  seen  and  that  from  which 
the  above  description  was  made,  was  ta- 
ken in  Burlington,  and  deposited  in  the 
museum  of  the  college  of  Natural  Histo- 
ry of  the  University  of  Vermont  by  Mr. 
John  H.  Morse,  a  student  of  the  Univer- 
sity. A  Vermont  specimen  of  this  species 
is  also  preserved  in  the  museum  of  Nat. 
His.  of  Middlebury  college. 

SILVER-HAIRED    BAT. 

Vespertilio  noctivagans. — Le  Conte. 

DEScjupxroN. — Ears  dusky  black,  rath- 
er large,  naked  on  the  anterior  portion, 
somewhat  ovate  and  obtuse,  with  two 
emarginations,  on  the  outer  jiosterior  bor- 
der, produced  by  two  plaits  ;  naked  with- 
in, and  with  the  tragus  moderate,  ovate 
and  obtuse.  Color  above,  a  uniform  dark 
dusky  brown,  approaching  to  black.  On 
the  back  the  fur  is  somewhat  glossy  and 
tipped  with  silvery  white,  forming  an 
interrupted  line  across  the  shoulders, 
and  thence  irregularly  mixed  down  the 
centre  of  the  back.  Interfemoral  mem- 
brane thickly  hairy  on  the  upper  part  be- 
coming thinner  downward  and  naked  near 
the  border.  Tip  of  the  tail  projecting 
about  a  line  beyond  the  membrane.  Feet 
hairy.  Wing  membrane  entirely  naked. 
Beneath  very  similar  to  the  upper  parts, 
though  the  light  colored  tips  of  the  hairs 
are  more  yellowish.  Total  length  3.8  in- 
ches, tail  1  5,  fore-arm  1.8,  tibia  .8,  spread 
of  the  wings  11  inches. 

History. — This  Bat  I  have  not  seen  in 
Vermont,  but  I  am  informed  by  my  friend 
Prof  Adams  that  there  is  a  specimen  of 
it,  which  was  taken  in  this  state,  in  the 
museum  of  Natural  History  of  Middlebu- 
ry College.     The  above  is   Mr.   Cooper's 

*Annal8  N.  Y.  Lyceum  Nat.  His.  Vol.  IV.  p.  9 


description  of  this  Bat*,  who  says  that  "it 
was  first  described  in  1831  by  Major  Le 
Conte  and  Dr.  Harlan,  and  that  it  may  be 
easily  recognized  by  its  dark  black-brown 
fur  tipped  with  white  on  the  back."  It 
was  named  V.  noctivagans  by  Le  Conte 
and  F.  Jludihoni,  by  Harlan,  and  the  for- 
mer of  these  names  is  retained,  because 
Le  Conte's  account  was  first  published. 

Genus  Sorex. — Linnccus. 
Generic  Characters. — Teeth  variable  from  25 
to  34.  The  two  middle  upper  incisors  hooked 
and  dentated  at  their  base ;  the  lower  ones 
slanting  and  elongated  ;  lateral  incisors  small, 
usually  five  on  each  side  above,  and  two  below; 
grinders,  most  commonly  4  on  each  side  above, 
and  3  below.  The  body  is  covered  with  fine, 
short  fur  ;  toes,  five  on  each  foot,  separate,  fur- 
nished with  hooked  nails  not  proper  for  digging  : 
head  and  nose  elongated,  the  latter  moveable  ; 
ears  short  and  rounded  ;  eyes  small  but  vigible. 


FORSTER'S  SHREW. 
Sorex  Forsteri. — Richardsow. 

Description. — Color  yellowish  brown 
or  dark  olive  above,  bluish  white  or  cin- 
erous  beneath  ;  base  of  the  fur  plumbeous 
for  two  thirds  its  length  both  above  and 
below  ;  teeth  white  at  the  base  and  at 
their  points,  deep  chestnut  brown  ;  tail 
long,  four  sided,,  covered  with  short  hair 
and  terminated  in  a  fine  pencil  of  hairs ; 
feet  small,  light  flesh-colored  and  nearly 
naked;  nails  slender  and  white;  whiskers 
half  an  inch  long,  light  brown.  Length 
of  the  head  and  body  2  inches,  tail  1.4, 
head  .9,  from  the  eye  to  the  point  of  the 
nose  .3. 

History. — This  little  animal  is  occa- 
sionally met  with  in  our  pastures  and 
fields,  having  their  places  of  retreat  in 
stone  walls  and  under  old  fences  and  logs. 
The  specimen  from  which  the  above  de- 
scription was  made  was  taken  in  Bridge- 
water  and  is  now  in  my  possession.  This 
shrew  was  first  described  by  Dr.  Richard- 
son who  says  that  it  is  common  throughout 
the  fur  countries,  even  as  far  north  as  the 
67°  of  latitude  and  that  its  delicate  foot- 
steps are  often  seen  imprinted  on  the 
snow  when  the  temperature  is  40  or  50" 
below  zero.*  It  is  also  found  according 
to  Dr.  Bachman  on  Long  Island  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York.t 


*Fauna  Horeali,  vol.  I.  page  6. 

fJournnI  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  of  Bhil.  vol.Vtl    p.  S%. 
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SHORT-TAILED    SHREW. 


SHREW     MOLE- 


THE  SHORT-TAILED  SHREW. 
Sorex  Brcoicaudus Say. 

Description. — Color  of  llie  head,  body 
sind  tail  dark  plumbeous  brown  above,  a 
little  lighter  beneath  ;  lips  naked  llcshy 
and  flesh-colored;  extremity  of  the  snout 
brown,  notched  ;  teeth  tipped  with  dark 
chestnut  brown  at  their  points  fading  in- 
to white  at  their  base  ;  feet  flesh-colored, 
nearly  naked  and  slender  ;  nails  slender, 
white  on  the  fore  feet,  and  on  the  hind 
feet  chestnut  brown  at  the  base  and  white 
at  the  tip.  Tlie  inner  toe  on  each  foot  is 
shortest,  the  outer  a  little  longer  and  the 
other  three  nearly  equal,  the  tliird  being 
a  little  the  longest.  The  tail  is  squarish, 
largest  in  the  middle,  slightly  strangula- 
ted at  the  base  and  sparsely  covered  with 
short  hairs ;  whiskers  whitish,  spanse, 
half  an  inch  long,  situated  between  the 
eye  and  the  snout  and  turned  backwards. 
No  external  ear,  opening  large.  Total 
length  of  the  specimen  before  me  4-8 
inches,  to  the  origin  of  the  tail  3-8,  tail  ], 
head  1-1,  hind  foot  to  the  point  of  the 
longest  nail  .6. 

History. — This  species  of  Shrew  bears 
a  very  considerable  resemblance  to  the 
Shrew  mole  in  its  general  appearance, 
but  is  much  inierior  to  it  in  size,  and  dif- 
fers from  it  remarkably  in  the  structure  of 
its  fore  feet.  As  they  seldom  venture  in- 
to cleared  fields,  very  little  is  known  of 
their  habits,  but  in  Uie  woods  they  are  of- 
ten seen  and  heard  rustling  among  the 
leaves  and  digging  little  holes  into  the 
ground,  probably  in  quest  of  food.  This 
and  the  preceding  species  are  occasionally 
caught  and  brought  in  by  cats  ;  but  they 
will  seldom  attempt  to  eat  them  on  ac- 
count, probably^of  their  disagreeable  mus- 
ky odor.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  we 
certainly  have  one  other  species,  and  pro- 
bably more,  but  they  require  further  ex- 
amination.   

Genus  Scalops. —  Cuvier. 

Generic  Characters. — Teeth  36  to  44 — Incisors 
Z    canines  &.~<l  or  il.ii     grinders  3..3    or  4.4. 

4J  3     3  66'°  33'  33' 

crowns  of  the  grinders  furnished  with  sharp  tu- 
bercles ;  nose  long  and  pointed;  eyes  very  small ; 
no  external  ears  ;  fore  feet  very  broad  and  strong, 
with  long  flattened  nails  fit  for  excavating  the 
earth  ;  hind  feet  sma.ll  and  thin,  with  slender, 
arched  nails;  tail  short;  body  thickly  covered 
with  fine,  soft  (ur,  which  is  perpendicular  to  the 
skin  ;  feel  five  toed. 


THE  SHREW  MOLE. 

Scalops  aquuticus. — Linnjeus. 

Scalops  canadensis. — Desmarest. 

Description. — Color,  grayish  brown  ; 
body,  plump,  cylindrical  and  tapering 
from  the  sho«Wers  backward  ;  nose  long, 
terminated  by  a  button  shaped  cartilage  ; 
eyes  and  ears  concealed  by  the  fur;  fore 
feet  broad  and  strong,  with  the  toes  united 
up  to  the  roots  of  the  nails;  nails  broad, 
flat  and  strong;  palms  naked,  bordered 
by  small  stiff"  hairs,  above  slightly  cover- 
ed with  grayish  down;  hind  legs  and  feet 
slender  and  delicate,  with  slender,  sharp, 
hooked  nails  ;  tail  short  and  covered  witli 
hair.  Length  of  the  specimen  before  me, 
from  the  nose  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail, 
5,3  in.  tail  1  in.   head  1.3  in. 

HisTORv, — The  Shrew  Mole  inhabits 
fields  and  meadov^s,  but  seems  to  prefer 
the  banks  of  rivers  and  other  watercours- 
es. In  its  habits  it  resembles  the  other 
moles.  Its  large  and  powerful  paws  are 
well  calculated  for  digging  in  the  earth, 
and  by  their  aid  it  is  enabled  to  burrow 
with  surprising  quickness.  They  spend 
most  of  their  time  in  the  ground,  where 
they  form  extensive  and  connected  gal- 
leries, through  which  they  can  range  at 
pleasure  to  considerable  distances  and  iii 
various  directions,  without  corning  to 
the  surface.  In  excavating  these  galle- 
ries, they  throw  up,  in  a  manner  difficult 
to  be  explained,  little  mounds  of  loose 
earth,  by  which  their  burrows  may  be  de- 
tected. These  mounds  occur  at  distan- 
ces, from  one  to  three  feet,  and  are  from 
three  to  si.x  inches  in  height,  but  exhibit 
externally  no  appearance  of  passages  in- 
to the  burrovifs.  The  fur  of  this  animal 
is  exceedingly  beautiful,  being  thick,  fine, 
soft  and  even,  with  delicate  glossy,  or  sil- 
very reflections. 

Genus  Condylui.a. — Illig^er. 

Generic    Characters. Teeth,    40 Incisors 

i.     canines  A.i.    grinders  A.iL In   the   upper 

jaw  are  two  large,  triangular  incisors,  two  very 
small  ones,  and  on  each  side  a  large,  strong  ca- 
nine. In  the  lower  jaw  the  four  incisors  slant 
forward,  and  the  canine  on  each  side  is  small  and 
pointed.  Body  cylindrical,  clumsy,  and  covered 
with  short  thick  fur,  which  is  perpendicular  to  the 
skin;  nose  elongated  and  sometimes  furnished 
with  a  membranous  crest  disposed  in  the  form  of  a 
star  around  the  nostrils  ;  feet  five-toed  ;  fore  feet 
broad  and  strong,  fiUed  for  digging ;  hind  feet 
slender  ;  eyes  very  small ;  no  external  ear. 
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STAK-NOSKI)  MOLE. 


THE  BLACK  BEAR. 


THE    STAR-NOSED    MOLE. 
Condyliira  macrovra. — Harlan. 
Dkscriptioi*. — Color  dark    brown  ap- 

firoaching- to  black;  body  cylindrical;  nose 
ong,  tapering  and  surrounded  at  the  ex- 
tremity by  a  fringed  membrane,  having 
twenty  points;  tail  nearly  as  long  as  the 
body,  strangulated  at  the  base  and  then 
becoming  suddenly  enlarged  as  it" swollen 
and  thence  tapering  to  a  point.  The  tail 
is  scaly  and  sparsely  covered  with  stiff 
hairs.  The  fore  legs  very  short ;  the 
paws  large  and  naked,  excepting  tlie  ed- 
ge*, which  are  fringed  with  stiff  hairs; 
nails  long  and  flat  with  cutting  edges. 
The  hind  feet  are  naked,  long  and  nar- 
row, and  the  nails  long,slcnder  and  sharp 
resembling  birds  claws;  eyes  concealed 
and  very  small ;  no  e.Tternal  ear,  4  pec- 
toral mammae  ;  length  from  the  nose  to 
the  insertion  of  the  tail  4.7  inches,  tail  2.8 
inches,  liand  .7  inches,  longest  nail  .3  inch- 
es, hind  foot  1.  ^ 

HisTORV. — This  animal  being  rare,  its 
habits  are  not  well  understood  Tiiey  ap- 
pear, however,  from  what  is  known  of 
them,  to  be  similar  to  those  of  the  other 
moles.  They  are  usually  found  about 
old  buildings,  fences  and  stone-walls,  and 
they  occasionally  find  their  way  into 
cellars  of  dwelling  houses.  I  have  two 
specimens  of  this  animal,  both  of  which 
were  before  me,  while  making  out  the 
foregoing  description.  The  color  of  one 
is  a  little  darker  than  the  other,  but  they 
scarcely  differ  in  any  other  respects. 
They  were  both  caught  in  Burlington, 
one  in  1830,  in  the  cellar  of  the  Rev.  G. 
G.  Ingersoll,  and  the  other  in  1840,  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground  in  a  door-yard. 
Their  fore  feet  are  so  closely  attached  to 
their  bodies,  that  they  serve  but  little  pur- 
pose except  for  digging,  and  their  prog- 
ress upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  is  ex- 
tremely slow,  labored  and  awkward.  Like 
the  shrew  moles,  they  probably  reside 
most  of  the  time  in  the  ground  and  ven- 
ture abroad  only  in  the  night.  On  ac- 
count of  their  clumsiness  they  are  fre- 
quently drowned  in  cisterns  and  tubs  of 
water  and  are  sometimes  brouglit  in  by 
cats  ;  but  cats  are  not  fond  of  eating  them 
on  account  of  the  musky  odor  which 
they  have  in  common  with  the  shrew  and 
shrew  mole.    It  proceeds,  as  in  Ihe  other 


cases,  from  a  white  viscous  fluid  contain- 
ed in  a  sack  near  the  vent. 

Genus  Ursus. — LmncEus. 
Generic  C/iaroc^ew —Teeili,  32  to  44,— incis- 
ors £  canines  l.i  grinders  1.4  to  1.1, 
Three  of  the  grinders  on  each  side  in  each  jaw, 
arc  large,  with  square  tuberculous  crowns  ;  the 
other  are  small,  most  of  wiiich  appear  late  and 
are  shed  early.  Body  thick,  <;overed  with  strong 
hair ;  ears  long  and  slightly  pointed  ;  toes,  five, 
furnished  widi  strong,  curved  claws,  calculated 
for  climbing  or  burrowing  ;  tail,  short 


THE  BLACK  BEAR. 
Ursus  americanus. — Pallas. 

Description. — Color  shining  black  ; 
hair  long  and  not  cvirled  ;  nose  fawn  col- 
ored, projecting,  brightest  about  the  an- 
or]e  of  the  mouth,  and  terminated  by  a 
naked  black  snout;  forehead  slightly  arch- 
ed ;  ears  oval,  rounded  at  the  tip  and  far 
apart ;  palms  and  soles  of  the  feet  short 
in  comparison  with  the  brown  bear  ; 
claws  black  and  strong  with  the  hairs  of 
the  feet  projecting  over  them  ;   tail  short. 

History. — The  specimen  from  which 
our  description  is  drawn  was  killed  in 
VVilliston  in  1838,  and  presented  to  the 
College  of  Natural  History  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vermont.  It  measures  6  feet  from 
the  nose  to  the  tail  ;  tail  2  inches ;  height 
of  the  ears  4  inches  ;  height  to  the  top  of 
the  shoulders  3  feet ;  rump  2  feet  4  in- 
ches. This  Bear,  which  is  found  through- 
out all  the  woody  parts  of  North  America, 
was  formerly  very  common  in  Vermont, 
and  continues  so  plentiful  at  the  present 
day,  that  our  Legislature  continue  in 
force  a  law  allowing  a  bounty  of  ^5  each, 
for  its  destruction.  It  appears  from  our 
Treasurer's  reports  for  several  years  past 
that  the  number  of  bears  for  which  the 
bounty  has  been  paid  has  varied  from  40 
to  50  annually.  The  black  bear,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  is  neither  very 
carniverous  nor  very  ferocious.  Its  fa- 
vorite food  consists  of  vegetables,  such  as 
Indian  corn,  nuts,  berries  and  roots.  But 
when  these  fail,  it  is  compelled  by  neces- 
sity rather  than  choice  to  resort  to  ani- 
mal food.  In  such  cases,  impelled  by 
hunger,  it  will  sometimes  attack  and  de- 
f?troy  young  cattle,  sheep  and    hogs,   but 
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THE    RACCOON. 


THE  WOLVERENE. 


will  seldom,  if  ever,  attack  a  person  ex- 
cept ill  defence  of  its  cubs,  or  when  pro- 
voked, or  Wounded.  The  early  settlers 
of  this  State  sutTered  most  from  them  in 
consequence  of  their  ravages  upon  their 
fields  of  Indian  corn.  They  entered  the 
fields  in  the  night  when  the  corn  was  in 
the  milk  and  broke  down  and  devoured 
the  ears  with  great  greediness  ;  and  it 
was  a  common  business  for  the  settlers  to 
watch  for  them  with  guns  and  shoot  them 
while  committing  their  depredations  ;  and 
in  this  way  large  numbers  were  annually 
killed.  During  the  fall,  when  their  food 
is  abundant,  bears  usually  become  very 
fat,  and,  as  the  winter  sets  in,  they  retire 
to  some  natural  den  among  the  rocks,  or 
uprooted  irees,  or  into  some  hollow  tree, 
where  they  remain  in  a  torpid  state  and 
without  food  until  the  return  of  warm 
weather  in  the  spring.  The  female  pro- 
duces her  young  during  her  hibernation 
and  has  from  one  to  five  at  a  litter,  bvit  the 
more  common  number  is  two.  Their  pe- 
riod of  gestation  is  about  15  or  IG  weeks, 
and  during  this  time  the  females  conceal 
themselves  so  effectually  that  we  have  no 
record  of  any  being  killed  while  pregnant 
though  they  are  often  discovered  while 
the  cubs  are  very  small.  When  tiie  bears 
first  leave  their  winter  quarters,  they  are 
said  to  be  al)out  as  fat  as  when  they  retir- 
ed in  the  fall,  but  with  exercise  they  short- 
ly lose  their  fat  so  as  to  appear  in  a  few 
days  much  emaciated.  When  the  bear  is 
in  high  order  he  is  valued  for  his  flesh, 
his  grease,  and  his  skin.  He  is,  with  tjie 
exception  of  the  moose,  the  largest  native 
quadruped  found  in  Vermont,  and  has 
been  frequently  killed  weighing  from  400 
to  500  pounds.  Their  skins  are  worth 
from  $2,  to  i^4,  or  ,f  5  according  to  their 
size  and  quality. 


Genus  Procvon. — Storr 

Generic     Characters 
&    canines  1.1 


Teeth  40, — Incisors 
grinders  il^  Tlie  thiee  first 
grinders  on  each  side  in  each  jaw,  are  pointed, 
the  others  are  tuberculaled.  Body  low  set  :  nose 
pointed;  external  ears  small,  oval  ;  tail  long  and 
pointed  ;  feet  five  toed  ;  nails  sharp  ;  mamma;  six. 


THL  RACCOOxN 
Procijon  lotor. — Cuvier. 
Description. — General  color  blackish 
;ray  which  results  from  the  hairs  being 


alternately  ringed  with  black  and  dirty 
white  ;  belly  lighter  ;  tail  bushy,  like  that 
of  the  fox,  but  more  tapering,  surrounded 
by  alternate  rings  of  dark  and  yellowish 
white,  about  six  of  each  ;  head  roundish 
with  the  snout  projecting  beyond  the  up- 
per jaw  and  terminating  in  a  smooth  black 
membrane  through  which  the  nostrils 
open;  face  whitish  in  front,  with  a  black 
patch  surrounding  the  eye  and  descend- 
ing to  the  lower  jaw,  and  a  black  line  de- 
scending from  the  forehead  between  the 
eyes  ;  pupils  of  the  e}'es  round  ;  the  ears 
oval,  rounded  at  the  tip  and  the  edges  of 
a  dirty  white  color;  legs  sbort ;  whiskers 
strong.  Usual  length  of  the  head  and 
body  22  inches,  tail  9  inches  ;  height  12 
inches. 

History. — Raccoons  were  very  plenty 
in  all  parts  of  Vermont,  when  the  coun- 
try was  new,  and  they  exist  in  the  moun- 
tainous and  woody  parts  in  considerable 
numbers  at  the  present  time.  In  the  gen- 
eral aspect  of  this  animal  there  is  some 
resemblance  of  the  fox,  but  in  its  move- 
ments it  is  more  like  the  bear.  It  also 
like  the  bear  subsists  both  upon  animal 
and  vegetable  food  and  its  destructive  pro- 
pensity is  well  known.  It  sleei)s  during 
the  day  in  its  nest  in  some  hollow  tree  or 
among  the  rocks,  and  prowls  for  its  prey 
during  the  night ;  and  is  said  to  destroy 
many  more  animals  than  it  consumes, 
merely  sucking  their  blood  or  eating  their 
brain.  It  sometimes  makes  great  liavoc 
in  the  farmer's  poultry-yard,  and  being  an 
excellent  climber  scarcely  any  roost  can 
be  placed  beyond  his  reach.  But  it  proba- 
bly does  most  mischief  in  the  fields  of  In- 
dian corn,  of  which  it  is  extremely  fond, 
while  the  corn  is  soft,  or  "  in  the  milk." 
Here  it  breaks  down  and  destroys  much 
more  than  it  eats.  1  he  Raccoon  is  said 
to  be  fond  of  dipping  its  food  in  water  be- 
fore it  eats  it,  and  hence,  Linnffius  gave  it 
the  specific  name  ot  lotor,  which  signifies 
washer.  The  price  of  the  skin  is  variable, 
from  17  to  37J  cents.  The  largest  of 
these  animals  in  Vermont,  weigh  about 
32  pounds,  according  to  Dr.  Williams, 
who  says  that  its  flesh  is  eaten  and  con- 
sidered very  excellent  food. 

Genus   Gulo. —  Cuvier. 
Generic    Characters. — Teeth  36  to  3S — Incis- 
ors 6.      canines,  1.1      grinders    i.A    or    A. 5.. 
0'  'ii)=.  66  06" 

The  three  first  grinders  in  the  upper  jaw,  and 
four  first  in  the  lower  are  small,  succeeded  by 
a  large  carnivorous  or  cutting  tooth,  and  small 
tuberculous  teeth  further  back.  Body  low  ;  head 
moderately  elongated  ;  ears  short  and  round  ;  tail 
vhort;  feet  with  five  toes  armed  with  crooked 
nails. 
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THE  WOLVERENE. 

Gulo  luscus. — Sabine. 

Description. — Head  broad  and  round- 
ed ;  jaws  like  the  dog  ;  ears  low,  rounded 
and  much  hidden  by  the  fur  :  back  arch- 
ed ;  tail  low  and  biishy  ;  legs  thick  and 
short  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  ani- 
mal indicates  more  strength  than  activi- 
ty. Color  dark  brown,  passing  into  al- 
most black  on  the  back  in  winter  with  a 
pale  reddish  brown  band  passing  from 
each  shoulder  along  the  flanks  and  meet- 
ing on  the  rump.  Fur  similar  to  that  of 
the  bear,  but  not  so  long  nor  valuable. 
The  tail  is  thickly  covered  with  long 
black  hair.  Some  white  marking  on  the 
throat  and  between  the  fore  legs;  legs 
brownish  black  ;  claws  strong  and  sharp. 
Length  2  feet  6  inches;  tail  {verUhrw) 
7  inches  ;  tail  with  the  fur  10   inches. 

History — This  animal  was  occasional- 
ly found  when  the  country  was  new,  in  all 
parts  of  the  state,  but  was  never  very  plen- 
tiful. For  many  years  past,  however,  it  has 
been  known  only  in  the  most  woody  and 
unsettled  districts,  and  in  such  places  it 
is  now  extremely  rare,  none  having  been 
met  with  to  my  knowledge  for  several 
years.  According  to  Dr.  Richardson, 
from  whose  work  the  above  description  is 
abridged,  this  animal  is  quite  common  in 
the  fur  countries  at  the  Horth,  and  is  a 
great  annoyance  to  the  hunters,  robbing 
their  traps  of  game,  or  of  the  bait,  which 
they  do  so  dexterously  as  seldom  to  be 
caught  themselves.*  The  Wolverene  is 
represented  as  being  very  fierce  and  car- 
niverous  in  its  disposition,  and  many  mar- 
vellous stories  have  been  told  of  its  cun- 
ning and  artifice  and  gormandizing  pro- 
pensities,which  are  totally  unfounded.  Its 
food  ordinarily  consists  of  mice,  moles, 
hares  and  other  small  animals,  seldom 
meddling  with  larger  ones,  excepting  such 
as  have  been  previously  killed  or  disabled. 
It  produces  once  a  year  from  two  to  four 
cubs  which  are  covered  with  a  downy  fur 
of  a  pale  cream  color.  It  is  found  through- 
out all  the  northern  parts  of  North  Amer- 
ica, even  as  far  north  as  the  75th  degree 
of  latitude. 

Genus  Mustela. — Linnceus. 
Generic  CharaeUrt.—Tee>.h  34  or  38— Incis- 
ors 4^  canines  i-i,  grinders  |.|^  or  l.i.. 
Second  inferior  incisors  on  each  side  slightly  re- 
ceding ;  canines  sirong  ;  grinders  cutting;  the 
anterior  falie  grinders  conical  and  compressed  ; 
true  grinders  trilobate,  the  last  with  a  blunt  crown. 
Body  long  and  cylindrical ;  head  small  and  oval ; 
ears  short  and  round  ;  legs  short  ;  Ices  5,    armed 

*Fuuiia   Boreulij  I.  41. 


with  sharp,  crooked  claws,  and  glands  producing 
a  strong,  fetid  secretion. 


THE  WEASEL. 

Mustela  vulgaris. — LiNNteus. 

Putonus  vulgaris. — Cuvier. 

Description. — Color  above,  in  summer 
dull  yellowish  brown  deepening  into  hair 
brown  on  the  upper  part  of  the  head  and 
nose,  and  yellowish  white  beneath,  the 
brown  extending  in  a  rounded  spot  into 
the  white  behind  the  angle  of  the  mouth  ; 
tail  next  the  body  the  same  color  as  the 
back,  but  darker  as  it  approaches  the  ex- 
tremity, where  it  is  quite  black,  and  the 
hairs  terminate  in  a  point  resembling  that 
of  a  camel's  hair  pencil.  Color  in  winter 
wholly  white,  excepting  the  posterior 
half  of  the  tail,  which  is  always  black,  or 
reddish  brown.  Forehead  flatish ;  ears 
slightly  pointed  ;  eyes  small,  black  and 
lively ;  body  long  and  cylindrical ;  tail 
short,  less  than  half  the  length  of  the 
body.  Length  of  the  head  and  body  of 
the  specimen  before  me  8  inches ;  tail 
(vertebroi)  2  inches. 

History. — The  Weasel,  though  no- 
where greatly  multiplied,  is  frequently 
met  with  in  all  parts  of  Vermont.  It  ia 
generally  seen  in  stone  walls,  old  fences 
and  heaps  of  bushes.  When  in  sight  it 
seems  to  be  always  in  motion  and  its  mo- 
tions are  very  quick.  When  in  a  stone 
wall  or  heap  of  bushes  he  will  sometimes 
show  himself  for  an  instant  in  half  a  doz- 
en places  in  the  course  of  half  that  num- 
ber of  minutes.  The  weasel  feeds  upon 
mice,  young  rats,  young  birds  and  birds 
eggs, and  sometimes  cotnmits  depredations 
upon  the  eggs  and  young  of  our  domestic 
fowls.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  it  to  enter 
the  barns  and  granaries  and  cellars  of  the 
farmers  in  quest  of  food,  and  particularly 
in  pursuit  of  mice,  of  which  it  destroys 
laro-e  numbers,  and  on  which  account  it 
mio-ht  be  regarded  as  a  public  benefactor, 
were  it  not  for  its  occasional  depredations 
upon  the  poultry  yard.  The  female  pro- 
duces her  young  several  times  in  the 
course  of  the  year  and  has  from  three  to 
five  at  a  litter.  But  notwithstanding  their 
apparent  fecundity,  they  never  become 
very  numerous. 
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THE  ERMINE. 
Mustda  erminea. — Linn.  Gmkl. 

Putnrius  erminea. — Cuvier. 
Description.— Color,  both  in  summer 
and  winter,  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Weasel,  excepting  that  the  upper  parts 
of  the  Ermine  are  darker  in  summer  and 
the  under  parts  a  clearer  white  than  the 
name  parts  of  the  Weasel.  The  Ermine 
also  grows  to  a  larger  size  than  the  Wea- 
sel and  is  likewise  more  thick  set,  its 
forehead  and  nose  more  convex  ;  its  ears 
broader  and  more  rounded,  and  its  tail  a- 
bout  twice  as  long  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  the  body.  Length  of  the  head 
and  body  of  the  specimen  before  me  8  in- 
ches ;  tail  (vertebriE)  3.5.  The  tuft  or  pen- 
cil  at  the  extremity  extends  about  .7  inch- 
es beyond  the  vertebrre  both  in  this  and 
the   Weasel. 

History.— It  has  been  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute whether  this  and  the  preceding  ani- 
mal do  or  do  not  belong  to  the  same 
species.  Dr.  Harlan  describes  them  as 
two,"^  Dr.  Godman.  as  one.t  With  these 
authorities  before  him.  Dr.  Richardson 
says  that  both  these  species  are,  indubita- 
bly, inhabitants  of  the  American  conti- 
nent, the  Ermine  extending  to  the  most 
remote  arctic  districts  and  the  Weasel  as 
far  north,  at  least,  as  the  Saskatchewan 
river.]:  Dr.  Williams  also  describes  the 
two  as  distinct  species,  and  says  that  the 
Ermme,  which  he  calls  "  one  of  the  great- 
est beauties  of  nature"  sometimes  '.veio-hs 
14  ounces,  but  that  the  Weasel  is  smalle°r.  § 
The  skin  of  the  Ermine,  in  its  winter  pe- 
lage of  pure  white,  was  formerly  held  in 
very  high  estimation,  and  was  much  worn 
by  the  nobility  and  high  functionaries  of 
Europe  upon  their  robes  and  dresses,  and 
particularly  by  judges.  Thence  it  became 
the  emblem  of  judicial  purity,  and  the 
judge  who  was  any  way  corrupted  was 
said  to  have  soiled  his  Ermine.  The  value 
of  the  skins  at  present  is  hardly  sufficient 
to  pay  for  collecting  them.  The  Ermine 
m  Its  summer  dress  is,  in  many  places, 
called  the  Stoat. 


*  Fauna  Americana  p.  61.      f  Nat.  Hi=.  I.  n.  193 
t  Fauna  Boroati,   I.  p.  45.    $  Hig.  Vt.  I.  p.  111.  ' 


THE  MINK. 
Mustda  vison. — Linn.  GjHit. 
Putorius  vison. — Cuvier. 
Description. — The  head  is  depressed 
and  small ;  eyes  small  and  far  forward  ; 
ears  low  and  rounded  ;  neck  and  body 
long  and  slender;  tail  round  and  thick 
ne:^  the  body  and  tapering  towards  the 
tip  ;  legs  short ;  toes  connected  by  short 
hairy  webs  ;  claws  nearly  straight,  sharp, 
white  and  concealed  by  the  fur.  The  fur 
is  of  two  sorts,  a  very  dense  down  mixed 
with  strong  hairs  ;  shortest  on  the  head 
and  increasing  in  length  backwards  ;  color 
of  the  down  brownish  gray;  that  of  the 
hairs  varying  indifferent  parts  from  choc- 
olate brown  to  brownish  black  ;  occasion- 
al white  spots  about  the  throat;  two  oval 
glands  which  secrete  a  very  fetid  fluid. 
Length  of  the  head  and  body  20  inches, 
tail  9  inches. 

History.— The  Mink  is  a  common  ani- 
mal in  Vermont-  Its  favorite  haunts  are 
along  the  banks  of  streams,  where  it 
dwells  in  holes  near  the  water,  or  in  the 
ruins  of  old  walls,  or  in  heaps  of  flood 
wood,  or  in  piers  and  abutments  of  bridges. 
It  does  not  venture  far  from  the  streams 
and  when  pursued  betakes  himself  imme- 
diately to  the  water.  It  does  not  run  well 
on  land,  but  swims  and  dives  admirably, 
and  can  remain  a  long  time  under  water. 
When  irritated  it  ejects  a  fluid,  which 
diff'uses  a  very  unpleasant  odor.  Its  fine 
short  fur,  Otler-like  tail,  short  legs  and 
webbed  feet,  all  denote  its  aquatic  habits. 
Its  fur  though  not  highly  prized,  is  moro 
valuable  than  that  of  the  Musk  rat. 
I  The  food  of  the  Mink  consists  of  frogs, 
fishes,  muscles  and  fish  spawn  ;  and  also 

tts,  mice,  young  birds  and  other  small 
fid  animals.  They  sometimes  enter  the 
poultry  yard,  where  they  make  great  hav- 
oc among  the  fowls,  by  cutting  off"  their 
heads  and  sucking  their  blood.  It  is  not 
a  very  timid  animal  when  in  the  water, 
but  dives  instantly  at  the  flash  of  a  gun, 
which  makesit  difficult  to  shoot  them.lt  is 
easily  tamed  and  in  that  state  is  very 
fond  of  being  caressed,  but,  like  the  cat, 
is  easily  offbnded,  and,  on  a  sudden  pro- 
vocation, will  sometimes  bite  its  kindest 
benefactor.  This  animal  is  found  through- 
out the  United  States  and  British  Ameri- 
ca, but  there    has   been   some  confusiori 
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with  regard  to  its  name.  The  Mink  pro- 
duces from  three  to  six  at  a  litter.  When 
fully  grown  their  weight  is  about  four 
pounds.  Mink  skins  are  worth  from  20 
to  40  cents,  according  to  quality. 


-^jrrt^.^'^'r— 


THE  FISHER  MARTIN. 

Mustcla  canadensis. — Linn^us.^ 
Desckiptioi^. — Head,  neck,  shoulders 
and  top  of  the  back,  mixed  with  gray  and 
brown;  nose,  rump,  tail  and  extremities, 
brownish  black  ;  sometimes  a  white  spot 
under  the  throat,  and  also  between  the 
fore  and  hind  legs  ;  lower  part  of  the  fore 
legs,  the  fore  feet  and  the  whole  ot  the 
hind  legs,  black  ;  tail  full,  black,  lustrous 
and  tapering  to  a  point;  fur  on  the 
head  short,  but  gradually  increasing 
in  length  towards  the  tail ;  the  head  has 
a  strong,  roundish,  compact  appearance  ; 
the  ears  are  low  semicircular  and  far 
apart,  leaving  a  broad  and  slightly  round- 
ed forehead  ;  fore  legs  short  and  strong ; 
toes  on  all  the  ieet  connected  at  the  base 
by  a  short  web  which  is  covered  on  both 
sides  with  hair.  Length  from  the  nose  to 
the  insertion  of  the  tail,  23  inches  ;  tail, 
including  the  fur,  16  inches. 

History. — This  animal  is  known  in  dif- 
ferent places  under  a  great  variety  of  ap- 
pellations, but  in  Vermont  it  is  usually 
called  the  Fisher,  or  Fisher  Martin.  This 
name  is,  however,  badly  chosen,  as  it  is 
calculated  to  deceive  those  unacquainted 
with  the  animal,  with  regard  to  its  na- 
ture and  habits.  From  its  name  the  inex- 
perienced would  conclude  that  it  led  an 
aquatic  mode  of  life,  and  that  like  the  ot- 
ter, it  subsisted  principally  upon  fishes 
But  this  is  by  means  true ;  and  they, 
who  have  had  an  opportunity  to  obser^^ 
its  habits,  aver  that  it  manifests  as  mi^^ 
repugnance  to  water  as  the  domestic  cat. 
It  may,  perhaps,  sometimes  devour  fishes, 
which  are  thrown  upon  the  shore,  but  it 
usually  subsists  by  preying  upon  small 
quadrupeds,  birds,  eggs,  frogs,  &c.  like 
the  martin  and  other  kindred  species.  It 
is  said  to  kill  the  ])orcupino,  by  biting  it 
on  the  belly,  and  then  devour  it.  It  lives 
in  woods,  preferring  those  which  are  low 
and  damp.  This  animal  is  much  valued 
for  its  fur,  and  considerable  numbers  are 
taken  in  the  state,  annually.  The  price 
of  the  skin  varies   from   SI  to  $2.     It  is 


sometimes  called  the  Pekan,  or  the  Pekan 
fVeasel,  or  the  Fisher  fVeasel. 


THE  PINE  MARTIN. 
Mustcla  tnartes. — Linn5;us. 

Description. — General  color,  fulvous 
brown,  varying  in  different  individuals, 
and  at  different  seasons,  from  bright  ful- 
vous, to  brownish  black  ;  bright  yellow 
under  the  throat;  hair  of  the  tail  longer, 
coarser  and  darker  than  that  of  the  body  ; 
the  color  on  all  parts  darker  and  more 
lustrous,  and  the  fur  more  valuable  in 
winter  than  in  summer  ;  nose  and  legs, 
at  all  seasons,  dark,  and  the  tip  of  the  cars 
light.  The  fur  of  this  animal  is- of  two 
kinds,  one  coarse  and  the  other  fine  and 
downy.  The  usual  length  of  the  head 
and  body,  IS  inches;  tail,  9. 

HiSTOKY.-In  Vermont  the  name  of  Mar- 
tin and  Sable  are  indifferently  applied  to 
this  anima],but  the  latter  incorrectly, as  the 
true  sable  is  not  found  in  this  country.  In 
works  on  natural  history  it  is  usually  de- 
nominated the  Pine  Martin.  This  animal 
was  formerly  very  plentiful  in  most  parts 
of  the  state,  but  it  is  at  present  chiefly 
confined  to  the  mountainous  and  woody 
portions.  Though  small  it  is  much  hunt- 
ed for  its  fine  and  valuable  fur,  which, 
with  the  clearing  and  settling  of  the  coun- 
try, has  very  much  reduced  their  num- 
bers. Many  are,  however,  still  taken  on 
the  forest-clad  mountains  along  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  state.  They  are  usually 
caught  in  traps  baited  with  some  kind 
of  fresh  meat.  Their  food  consists  of 
mice,  hares,  partridges,  and  other  birds. 
They  often  rob  birds  nests  of  their  eggs,  or 
young,  and  will  ascend  trees  for  that  pur- 
pose, or  to  escape  pursuit.  When  its  re- 
treat is  cut  off,  it  will  turn  upon  its  assail- 
ant, arch  its  back,  erect  its  hair  «ind  hiss 
and  snarl  like  a  cat.  It  will  sometimes 
seize  a  dog  by  the  nose  and  bite  so  hard, 
that,  unless  the  latter  is  accustomed  to  the 
combat,  it  suffers  the  little  animal  to  es- 
cape. It  is  sometimes  tamed  and  will 
manifest  considerable  attachment  to  its 
master,  but  never  becomes  docile.  Mar- 
tins burrow  in  the  ground.  The  female 
is  smaller  than  the  male.  Her  time  of 
gestation  is  said  to  be  only  six  weeks,  and 
she  brings  forth  from  four  to  seven  at  a 
litter,  about   the  last  of  April.      A  full 
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grown  martin  weighs  about  four  pounds. 
The    price  of  prime   skins  is  from  If;],  to 


,  Genus  Mephitis. —  Cuvicr. 
Generic  Characters. — Teeth  34 — incis- 
ors, o  ciinine  X.i  "rinders  4_4  -  canines 
strong  and  conical  ;  superior  tuberculous  teeth  ve- 
ry large  and  as  broad  as  they  are  long  ;  the  inferi- 
or grinders  with  two  tubercles  on  the  inside. 
Head  short ;  nose  projecting  ;  feet  five  toed, 
liairs  on  ihe  bottom,  and  furnished  with  nails 
suitable  for  digging  ;  trunk  of  the  tail  of  moderate 
length,  or  very  short;  hair  of  the  body  long,  that 
of  the  tail  very  long  ;  and  glands,  which  secrete 
an  excessively  fetid  li<iuor. 


THE  SKUNK. 
Mephitis  amcricana . — D e s m  . 
DEscRtPTioN. — General  color  black, 
with  a  white  spot  between  the  ears,  which 
often  extends  along-  the  sides  towards  tlie 
hips  in  the  form  of  tlie  letter  V,  and  a  nar- 
row strip  of  white  in  the  face  ;  tail  bushy, 
tipped  with  white;  nails  of  the  fore  feet 
strong  and  about  the  length  of  the  palm  ; 
hair  on  the  head  short,  longer  on  the  body 
and  very  long  on  the  tail.  Length  from 
the  nose  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail  16  inch- 
es, head  4^  inches,  body  1].^  inches,  tail 
(trunk  10,  tuft  4)  14  inches." 

History. — The  skunk  is  a  very  com- 
mon animal  in  Vermont.  It  is  not  con- 
fined to- the  forests,  nor  to  the  thinly  set- 
tled parts  of  the  country,  but  frequently 
makes  its  residence  in  the  midst  of  our 
villages.  During  the  day  he  shelters  him- 
self in  stone  walls,  or  beneath  barns,  or 
out  buildings,  and  prowls  for  his  food  du- 
ring the  night.  This  consists  of  egffs, 
young  birds,  mice  and  other  small  quad- 
rupeds and  reptiles.  He  frequently  does 
considerable  mischief  in  our  poultry  yards, 
by  the  destruction  of  eggs  and  fowls. 
What  renders  this  animal  most  remarka- 
ble is  its  peculiar  weapon  of  defence. 
When  pursued,  or  attacked,  it  has  the 
power  of  ejecting  in  the  face  of  its  enemy 
a  fluid  of  the  most  nauseating  and  stiflimr 
scent,  which  e.xists  in  nature^  This  fluid 
is  secreted  by  glands  situated  near  the 
root  of  the  tail,  and  seems  to  he  designed 
wholly  as  a  means  of  defence,  being  total- 
ly independent  of  the  ordinary  evacua- 
tions. When  undisturbed  the  ykunk  has 
Pf.  I.  5 


no  disagreeable  odor,  and  whole  nests  of 
them  may  lie  under  a  barn  floor  for 
months,  without  betraying  their  presence 
by  their  scent.  The  flesh  of  the  skunk 
when  the  odorous  parts  have  been  removed 
is  well  flavored  and  wholesome  food. 

Genus  Lutra. — Briss. 
Generic  Characters. — Teeth  36— Incis- 
oi'-^^i  f,  "Canines  1.1^  grinders  A.s.  j  canines  of 
moderate  length  and  hooked;  ih".  first  superior 
grinder  small  and  blunt,  the  second  and  third  cul- 
ling, the  fourth  wiih  a  strong  spur  on  the  inner 
side,  the  lifih  with  three  external  points  and  a 
broad  internal  spur  ;  the  inferior  vary  from  five  to 
six  but  resemble  the  superior.  Head  large  and 
flatteflted  ;  ears  short  and  round;' body  very  lon<T, 
and  low  upon  the  legs  ;  tail  long,  flattened  hori- 
zontally and  tapering  ;  feet  webbed  ;  nails  crooked 
and  sharp  ;  body  covered  with  a  fine  fur  mixed 
with  long  bristlyhairs;  two  small  oval  glands  se- 
creling  a  fetid  liquor. 


THE  AMERICAN  OTTER. 
Lutra  hrasilicnsis. — Desm. 
DE.«CRiPTro\. — Color  dark  reddish  glos- 
sy brown  ;  pale  or  whitish  about  the  Lhroat 
and  face  ;  head  globular  ;  neck  long  ;  body 
long  and  cylindrical;  tail  depressed  at 
the  base  ;  feet  webbed,  short  and  strong  ; 
5  toes  on  the  anterior  feet,  and  4  with  the 
rudiment  of  a  .5th  on  the  posterior.  To- 
tal length  of  one  of  the  largest  size,  4 
feet ;  length  of  the  head  4.^  inches,  tail 
17  inches,  height  10  inches,  circumfer- 
ence at  tlie  middle  of  the  back  1!)  inches. 

History.— The  Otter  lives  in  h:>les  in 
the  banks  of  creeks  and  rivers,  and  feeds 
principally  upon  fish,  frogs  and  other 
small  animals.  They  were  funnerlv  very' 
Mmininn  in  this  state,  particularly"  along 
the  streams  which  fall  into  lake  Chaint 
plain  and  lake  Mempliremagog.  Otter 
Creek  derives  its  name  from  the  great 
abundance  of  otter,  which  formerlv  in- 
habited its  banks.  They  are  jiow  become 
scarce,  but  are  occasionally  taken  at  sev- 
eral places  within  the  state. 

The  Otter  is  an  active,  strong  and  vera- 
cious animal.  When  attacked  and  nna- 
bl(>  to  escape  tiiey  tight  with  sreat  fierce- 
ness, and  when  fully  grown  are  more 
than  a  match  for  a  common-sized  doT. 
The  teeth  of  the  Otter  are  ;?liarp  and  strong 
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THE  COMMON  WOLJ'. 


and  his  bite  very  severe.  His  legs  are 
very, short  and  his  feet  webbed,  on  which 
account  he  seems  to  be  better  fitted  for 
swimming  than  for  running  upon  land  ; 
and  he  is  so  eminejitly  aquatic  in  his  hab- 
its that  he  is  seldom  seen  at  nnjph  distance 
from  the  water.  This  animal  when  fully 
grown  measured  according  to  Dr.  Wil- 
liams, 5  or  six  feet  in  length  and  weighed 
about  30  pounds,  but  the  total  length  of 
those  taken  at  present  seldom  exceeds 
4  feet.  The  price  of  the  skin  is  at  pres- 
ent from  5  to  7  dollars,  but  it  has  been  at 
times  in  such  demand  as  to  be  worth  10 
or  12  dollars. 


Genus  Cams. — Linnwus. 
Generic  Characters. — Teeth  42 — Incis- 
ors .6  canine  1-i.  grinders  «.«.  The  ihree 
first  grinders  in  the  upper  jaw  are  .small  and  edged, 
and  are  termed  false  molars,  ou  grinders ;  the 
great  carnivorous  tooth  above  bic.tisped,  with  a 
small  tubercle  on  the  inner  side,  and  two  tubercu- 
lous teeth  behind  each  of  the  carnivorous  ones. 
Muzzle  elongated,  nalied  and  rounded  ai  the  ex- 
tremity ;  tongue  smooth,  ear.?  pointed  and  erect  in 
the  wild  species;  fore  feet  with  5  toes  and  liind 
feet  with  4,  having  robust  nails. 


THE  COMMON  WOLF. 

Canis  lupus. — Linnmus. 
Description . — General  color  yellow- 
ish or  reddish  gray,  blackish  on  tlie  shoul- 
ders and  rump,  and  j'ellowish  white  be- 
neath, but  varying  mucli  according  to  age 
and  climate,  being  in  some  cases  nearly 
black  and  in  others  almost  white.*  On 
the  back  and  sides  there  is  usually  an 
intermixture  of  long  black,  and  white  haiBB 
with  a  grayish  wool,  which  partially  ap- 
pears, giving  to  those  parts  a  grayish  hue, 
which  deepens  along  the  back  into  black  ; 
hair  on  tlie  back  part  of  the  cheeks,  bushy  ; 
tail  straight  and  bushy  like  that  of  the  fox 
and  nearly  the  color  of  the  back  ;  eyes 
oblique;  ears  erect;    teeth  very  strong. 


♦PiUVrenco  of  colour  has  been  the  ooc;i5iori  of  the 
division  of  this  species  into  the  following- varieties  : 

Variety  f.  Lupvs  griseus,  Common   Grny   Wolf. 

"        9.   f.n;t-is  allms.  White  Wolf." 

'•         X  Lviitm  stlct.p.  Fieri  Wolf. 

•*         4.  I.upus  nvMlHSt  Husky  Wolf. 

"        J.  Lupus  atcr,  Black  Wolf. 


Length  of  the  specimen  in  the  collections 

of  the  College  of  Natural  History  of  the 
Vermont  University,  from  the  nose  to  the 
tail  4  leet  3  inches,  tall  17  inches;  height 
at  the  shoulder  2  feet.* 

History. — For  some  years  after  the  set- 
tlement of  this  state  was  commenced, 
wolves  were  so  numerous  and  made  such 
havoc  of  the  flocks  of  sheep,  that  the  keep- 
ing of  sheep  was  a  very  precarious  busi- 
ness. At  some  seasons  particularly  in 
the  winter  they  would  prowl  through  the 
settlements  by  night  in  large  companies, 
destroying  whole  flocks  in  their  way,  and, 
after  merely  drinking  their  blood  and  per- 
haps eating  a  small  portion  of  the  choicest 
and  tenderest  parts,  would  leave  the  car- 
cases scattered  about  the  enclosure  and 
go  in  quest  of  new  victims.  Slaughter 
and  destruction  seemed  their  chief  de- 
light; and  while  marauding  the  country 
the}'  kept  up  such. horrid  and  prolonged 
bowlings  as  were  calculated,  not  only  to 
thrill  terror  through  their  timorous  vic- 
tims, but  to  appall  the  hearts  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  neighborhood.  Though 
the  sheep  seems  to  be  their  fuvorite  victim, 
wolves  sometimes  destroy  calves,  dogs, 
and  other  domestic  animals ;  and  in  the 
forest  they  prey  upon  deer,  foxes,  hares 
and  such  other  animals  as  they  can  take. 
Impelfed  by  hunger  they  have  been 
known  in  this  state  to  attack  persons,*' 
but  they  usually  flee  from  the  presence  of 
man.  The  wolf  bears  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  our  domestic  dog  ;  is  equally 
prolific,  and  its  time  of  gestation  is  said  to 
be  the  same.  It  produces  its  young  in 
the  early  part  of  summer,  having  from 
four  to  eight  at  a  birth.  Between  the  dog 
and  the  wolf  prolific  hybrids  have  often 
been  produced,  which  however  partake 
more  of  the  nature  of  the  wolf  than  of  the 
dog. 

Wolves  have  always  been  so  great  an 
annoyance  that  much  pains  have  been  ta- 
ken for  their  extermination,  but  at  pres- 
ent, their  number  is  so  much  reduced 
that  comparatively  very  little  damage  is 
done  by  them  in  this  state.  The  legis- 
lature, however,  continues  in  force  a  law, 
giving  a  bounty  of  ,4;20  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  each  grown  wolf  within  the  state, 
and  ,*{|ilOfor  each'sucking  whelpof  a  wolf  > 
and  the  amount  paid  annually  for  wolf 
certificates  is  usually  from  one  to  two  hun- 
dred dollars.  The  largest  wolves  killed 
in  Vermont  have  weighed  from  90  to  100 
pounds.  The  only  part  of  the  wolf  which 
is  valuable  is  its  skin,  which  affords  a 
warm  and  durable  fur. 


*  Tliis  specimen  is  distorted  by  too  much  stuffing. 
It  was  killed  in  Addison  county  abonl  ten  years  agov 

♦Williams  Hist.  I.  101. 
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THE  RED  FOX. 

Cnmsfulri's. — Desmarejt. 

Descuij-tion. — General  color  yellow- 
ish rf  d,  or  straw  yeilow,  less  brilliant  to- 
wards the  tail;  cliiii  white  ;  bi'east  dark 
gray  ;  belly  wliitisli,  tiiifrfd  witli  r.'d  to- 
wards the  tail ;  fronts  of  tho  legs  and  feet 
black;  tail  very  lm>hy  and  less  ferrii:;in- 
ous  than  the  l)o<ly,  the  hairs  beinfr  niootly 
teriiiinateJ  witli  bhick,  fiiviiiif  it  a  dark  ap- 
pearance, with  usually  a  few  while  Jiairs 
at  the  tip;  eyes  near  to  each  other; — 
Icni^tii  of  the  head  and  body  26  inclies  ; 
lairincludinn-  the  hair  IG  inches  ;  height 
of  the  slioulder  1?>  inches. 

IIisTOUv.— Tiie  Fox  has  always  i<ecn 
jiroveibial  for  slyne.-;s  and  cunniii;r,  and 
to  illustrate  these  traits  of  ciiaraclxr  in 
the  liiiman  species  this  aniinni  lias  been 
l.iri;e]y  tax.-d  by  f.thulists,  partiorJ.arly  by 
.^Esop, who  composed  his  fables  •^4Ul)_vears, 
airo.  Fo-Mcs  have  their  residence  ciiieiiy 
in  hoks,  wiiich  they  dig-  in  th.e  earth,  or 
of  whicii  they  pet  possession  by  ejectin^r 
Ihe  woodciiuck  from  his.  These  bnrrows 
Lave  two  or  more  entrances  and  usually 
t'.Mtend  under  loiii^rcs  of  rocks  or  roots  of 
trees  so  that  din-oiuir  out  tlie  animal  is  of- 
ten attended  With  consideraiJe  labor. 
Thouj^h  scmetiines  seen  skulking  aiiout 
ill  the  day  :iine,  or  baskiny;  in  tlie  sun. 
t!ie  Fox  d..es  not  usually  venture  much 
nbrond  e.vcepiin^-  in  tiie  iiiirht.  He  then 
jirowls  for  his  prey  thioui^di  the  woods 
and  fields  and  even  aiu"n:r  "'J'"  out-!uiild- 
inirs.  His  food  (■iiii..ists  of  h;rr(  s,  rats, 
mice,  small  birds  and  poultry,  lie  is  said 
sometimes  to  fe.'d  upon  frogs,  snails  and 
insects,  and  is  tend  of  several  kinds  nf 
herries  and  fruits.  Tlie  f.ible  of  llie  i().v 
and  sour  iri'ipi's,  shows  that  the  jiarliality 
of  this  animil  for  llie  fruit  of  the  vine 
was  nnder.-.tdiid  in  the  da_\  s  of  J>sop. 
Tlie  Fox  is  !i  irreal  annoyance  in  many 
*  parls  of  tiie  st.ile,  sometnnes  deslroyin;^ 
youiiij  lambs  and  ul'ten  mikintr  i;i"''^t  iiav- 
oc  aiuonij  the  jH'iiUry.  .\  b..ui'.ty  if  '^'> 
cents  each  Ins  lie.  n  f.,i-  siveral  \ears 
paid  for.  kilhn.:  Fo.ves  wthlii  tlie  >late  ; 
anil  tlie  amount  paid  out  i.f  tiu-  treasury 
on  Ibis  account  iiis  varieii  t'rom  .-^lUl)i)  to 
;<-Jii.it!  amuKi'.ly,  sliowiu;^  liiat  iVoui  -iitOu 
to  cOO-J  fe.\esl)u\c  been  aanualiy  deslroy- 


TIIE  CKOSS  lOS, 

cd.     The  lav.-  authorizing  tiie  bount\  wr?s 
repealed  in  1-41. 

The  red  F«k  is  the  eomnion  fi>x  in  V.r- 
niont,  as  well  as  in  all  tiie  n<frlliern  p  irt.s 
of  the  United  tslaies  find  Canada.  .Much 
doubt  has  existed  with  renjard  to  the  uieii- 
lity  of  this  fox  with  the  common  fox  of 
Kuroj)e,C'(/ .'(/•>'  vvlii/\';,\<,\l  it  is  at  present  re- 
garded bv  the  best  nalurnli^ts  as  a  distinct 
species.  "  The  particulars  in  which  tiie 
tv.-o  species  diil'er  are  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
Richardson  m  his  Fuuua  lioreali  .\inerica- 
na.  Vol.  1.  p.  'Ji.  Thi.-;  fox  is  soinef.ime.s 
taken  in  traps,  but  he  is  so  sly  and  sus- 
picious that  to  trap  for  him  successfully 
require?  much  skill.  The  best  ib.\  hunters 
attribute  their  success  to  the  use  of  assa- 
f(Etida  or  casloreum,  with  which  they 
ruh  tjieir  trajis,  believing  the  foxes  to  be 
attracted  by  such  perfumes.  The  tox  is 
however  more  comuioiiiy  taken  ia  Vcr- 
n:ont,  by  beinir  sliot  nnder  the  pursuit  of 
ihe  hound.  When  tlie  hound  is  nut  upon 
tiieir  track  they  do  not  retreat  directly  to 
their  lioles,  nor  lead  off  to  any  considera- 
ble distance  in  one  direction,  but  take  a 
eircuit  arounJ  the  base  of  some  li'll  whicIi 
thev  will  often  encomjiass  iu;uiy  tiu'jes  be- 
fore tiiey  proceed  to  their  burrows.  'J"j;.' 
hunter,  knowinLf  tliis  to  be  the  habit  <f 
tiia  fee,  can  judge  of  tiie  course  lie  v.iil 
take  and  is  enabled  to  place  himself  in  ■. 
situation  to  slioot  the  animal  as  it  pas<^es. 
Theskms  of  red  fexes,  if  prime,  arc  al- 
wa3-s  valuable  and  the  price  lor  several 
years  paat  nas  been  t>om  si  to  is  I.-.")  and 
soi.ieliiues  a  little  lii^-her  aceordinif  to 
qualitv.  The  fox  is  r^  jirolific  auiuvii.  It 
produces  its  younir  usually  in  .^pril  and 
has  from  three  to  six  at  u  litter. 

THE  .\ME11IC.\.\  CROSS  FOX. 

Ciniis  t'nicits. — Var.  ilrcu.^sdtiis. 

Dr.?cuirTioN. — .\  bJ.iekish  sirijie  pass- 
im;' iVoui  till-'  lu'ck  down  tiie  b:irk  ami 
aiiot her  cros-,n g  ii  at  right  ail ir'es  over  the 
shoulders:  sides  fi-vruni.'ioiis,  runiiiu:;  into 
irrav  oil  the  buck  ;  tin;  chin,  1.  ::s  and 
under  parts  of  the  b.ody  black,  v.ilii  a  !i  w 
hairs  tipped  with  wh'le  ;  upper  side  utiie 
taii  urav  ;  under  side  and  part-;  of  li;e 
body  adjicent,  pale  yellow  :  tail  t'liji'  li 
with  while,  i'he  cross  upon  the  f!ioul- 
di  rs  IS  Hot  always  aiiparenl  even  iii  speci- 
mens, whicdi,  from  the  fineness  of  the  fur, 
are  acknowledged  !■•  be  Cioss  Fo.\os. 
r^ize  tile  samea--  lb'-  couiuinn  I''o.\-. 

llisioia. —  liis',' ad  of  eiuisiilering  the 
Cross  I'ox  a  d.siiiHi  siii'CM's,  as  n.'st  A- 
luerii-an  wrliiTs  have  doiu-,  !  have  con- 
oliidt  d  to  adi'pi  tiie  oiunion  ei"  l)i.  llich- 
a nisi  11,  \s  ho  rcgcrdi  it  imui.ly  us  a  variety 
of  the  connncn  fo.x.     in    form   and  sua 
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iJic  Crf'sa  Fox  uerfcs  vcr.-  rio:ir!v  v.ith 
the  red  I'-.v  .Liui  '!,;r''s  :nj:n  ;t  t!^.■;lv• 
in  c.>i,.r,  aiul  ;i-tIm;p.-;  a  l-t;! ■■  ,ii  t!;i  fiiiciir^s 
f'f  its  ti.y.  Ti:.-'  ikui  ot"  -iii-  ».:.,,>.s  i'o\ 
bear*  a  niucM  IiI-jIrt  pncL-  ih-.n  U,:'  r.-.i  )",i.x, 
wJiicli  is  o'.viiiJ-  ;;l;iiO!it  r:;L!r<.'iy  to  liie 
color.  Tlie  prii.e  ot"  a  prinic  skiii  of  tins 
fox  in  VeriU(jri£>is  iVoiu  ."ijil.'id  to  f<'-i,'>ij. 

Tin:  BLACIC,  on  SILVER  FOX. 

C'un!sf ulcus. — \ar,  urqciUatus. 
Dr.srr.'p  rin.N. — Color  .soinctimo.s  riitirc- 
]_V  bli'-k  MTifi  sliiiiinjr,  ^vitll  tho  i\v<;c[>tion 
oi'tlif  tipof  tlie  t.iil,  whicli  is  wiiilp  ;  but 
nio;t;  coiniijoiily  lioary  on  soim-  ports  !V"iii 
an  iiiternii.xturc  of  hairs  lipped  witli  v.liiti'; 
the  nose,  lejf.s.  sirlrs  of  tiie  neciv,  !)]ar-i<,  or 
ijcailyso;  fur  long-  and  thick  upon  tin- 
b.vdy  and  tail,  and  -hort  on  tho  ;)tuvs  and 
f;icc  ;  .«o!l's  of  the  leetcoi-pri'd  witii  wooUv 
fur.  Ono  of  t.ho  iarje.st  of  thi.s  v;irittV 
iniMsured  from  tho  no.s?  to  tlic  insertion 
of  ilie  tr>.il  31  inrhcs,  and  the  tail,  includ- 
ing- [!i"  li:iir,  l.-^  inclips. 

Hisn.Rv.—  The  JJhirk  or  Silver  Fox  is 
rOirarded  hy  Dr.  Richardson  a.s  another  va- 
riety of  tin- common  fo.'c.  Jt  is  much  less 
common  liiui!  liie  procedinor  variety  and 
nsaally  grows  to  a  Kxr_rer  size.  It  i;as 
SDir.etimes  been  taken  in  Voniii>nt,  but 
v.'ry  seldom.  Its  lur  i>CAce.:Jin^;h  \\^\.\. 
fihle,  jyriaio  skins  i>eing  worlii  from  .•^'lU  to 
!«:;ir,er.f:h. 

'J'hrTe  is  another  vari-ty  in  Vermont, 
whichis  not  uncominon.caiied  ihoSinnpnon 
i'oT.  The  I'ur  is  coarse  resembling  wool 
and  oflittie  value.  Tiie  Gray  i'o.v,  cVi;(/.v 
riririn'aiiii^,  is  said  to  iiave  been  tiken  in 
Ihi.^  .>^late,  but  as  I  iiave  seen  no  Vermont 
sp'M:inien,  it  is  here  omitted.  As  ,ve  have 
uefure  said,  it  is  disputed  wiiellier  on"- 
connnon  red  fnx  is,  or  is  Tiot  identical  wltii 
trie  ommen  fo.x  of  E;irope.  Marian, 
Ooumriii,  Ricliaruson,  Ruii  others,  de- 
scribe it  as  a  distinct  species.  IJut  Dr. 
r.lcMurtrie,  tiic  tran.-Iator  of  Cuvirr's  An- 
imal Kuivdom.  savs  lliat  l.he  Cti.-ii'y  fulru.':, 
or  Aiiierican  red  fox,  is  identici!  vvith  the 
Enrop;  :iit,  and  was  introduced  into  the 
T,';:i1c(l  ^jtates  many  years  an'o  by  some 
i;u;;l:sliinen,  who  thoiirhl  tirey  allordod 
hetkr  .vp<iil  than  the  .\,n.Tican  species." 


TlIK    LVN\. 


1"  i'c!i.r.d  short  and  triaiiL.;,.ar ;  piipiis  .-f  tl,e 
'>.'.  in  .sojip-  circii.ar  aiht  ui  oii,.-rs  vertical'y 
.^val  ;  foic-  fcHi  wii,  5  jocs.  hici  foot  wiih  4,  ai| 
liiiiilalifd  mill  loiig  sharp  rfiraci lie  claws. 


if^i^^r  \'^'^J 


G  t: N f  s  Fk  LI s . — Lin  iuni.i. 
Ct.ncr'-r  CIrnaclcr.--. — Teeth  oH—  Inris- 
;;,  c.U'ii.es  !„i_  <:ri:!i.r<  !.4_  Inr-ri.,,..  jn- 
ri-.s  :  raiiaif-:  vrrv 
riHiii.a!  onos  on  ruej, 
!>.  ihr.'o  loiit;-  nnd  a 
y>,:il;  iitli.T'-i  io':.;  (![,.•,  (j'lovv,  f  ivi.  faUo  coii>:iri-s.- 
f.  i  •■:mp!<<  uriodiT.-J  ,ii.,l  ,  n.-  :•  jrnivoi!.ii<  b'':usii.'fl. 
ll'-ail  roiiaJ,  jawi  .-ii  .ri,  i..ujii.«   anilca;...! ;  far.s 


c:-or>   f/rii.if)!.;   \   n^Milar 
«^i  1.-.  'iM'  ca.-i.i'or-Hi^  i  v.e 


i.nul  U1..-1J....M,  \vl.  J,;).   ;.jj. 


THE   LYNX. 
Fdi.'!  caiKi (! au:': s . —  Li.vNj»;rs. 
I       Di;<:eRii'rio.v. —  General  aspect    hoary 
jsometiuK's    nuitlied  ;  lighter   and  yelknv- 
ish  beneath,  the  e.xtrennty  of  the  hairs  be- 
I  inir  white,   an(i    below,  yellowish  brow  n  ; 
he. 1(1    rounded  ;    ears   erect,    terminated 
u-itii  black  pencils  or   tuft.-;,  1.^  iuch  lonf, 
j  black  at  the    tip,  with  a    black  border  mi' 
I  the  posterior  side.     Anterior  border  yel- 
lowish,    liase  of  the  jaws  .surrounded  bv 
a   fnnnrc-    of  lon^^   h.iir,    ;ntermi.\ed   with 
^ray  biack  and    vJiite  :   brownish  around 
the  montii,  vuite  beneath  ;  wh'.^kers  black 
and    white;  tail    terminated   v.llh  black  ; 
lejrs  yeilowisi) ;  toes  4  on  ea'-:I>  loot,  m>ich 
;  r;prc;.J  :   TjaiJ.,  .wi.irp,  wio'e  Ji^id  concealed 
j  :!'.  i.ng  Silky  fur  or  hair.     Total   length  3 
I  iect   ;  inches  ;  tail  .'>  inches.    Hciirht  ofthe 
j  (jack  1  fool  4  inches  ;   h:. io-ii*,  ofthe  ear  l\ 

iiich::s. 
j      IliiroKv. — T!ie  Lyn.x    was  never  very 
I  greatly  multipiieU  in  Vermont,  hut  when 
I  tile  country  vv as  new,  it   was    freciuentlv 
j  oiet  VMili,  and  individuals   iiavo    been  fa- 
I  ken    occasionally,    down  to    the    pres.-nt 
j  ti.oo.     [t  resembles  in  fierceness  and  subi- 
I  loty  the   other  animals   '"■f  the   cat   kind 
prey  in^r  upon  iiares,  rabbil.«,  mice  and  oth- 
er   sr.iail    animals.     Xf,r  d.ies    it   cc.nllne 
itself  to  small  iMine,    but  somo(imes  des- 
troys lar:;er  aiumals,  sn..J!  as  tieer,  she-', 
calves  iVc.     This  it  is  snnl  to  do  hv    drop-' 
pinir  upon   fiiem   from    !)ra)K-ues  of  tree-- 
clinirini'  upon  ti.eir  nec':^  v.-ith  theirsharp 
claws   ;i:ul    opemn'r    tfi:ir   iua-iilar    veins 
{  unddrinkinr.-the.rbiood,   Shei'pand  lamb:, 
I  have  sometuiies  i).en   (;.'..iro;.  ,'<i   (,v  ti>em 
in  tins    state.     This    anisn-i;   :s   i'o-ind    in 
I  \~Y>y,'  numbers  in  tb.e  vi'M.-Ktv  of  [Imisoe.'b 
!  liay.     Th;i/  skins  ar*     ■\abiabie   and  liie 
;  Hudson  Ray  ("omiianr  pr^.-u-i-   iinnn.inv 
j  fr.,(ii  sev.-nio  n;iie  tho"ii>.iii,]  of  th.-m.  'fhl- 
j  'ie>h  of  the    l.y.is.  '.-<   -esed  f,,r  f-wd  and  is 
1  said  to  resemble  that  of  i!;e  h  ir.'.      it  ,.,  x 
tieiiu  anle.ial  and  make.-,  !mi  i,.tle  defence 
u  hen  all;;,  k-d.      Its  jait  is  by  bounds  but 
{liofswiil.      it    wi-.i,:  well  and    ia  ill  cross 
,  lakes  "i  :i.i;e.,  wfde.     ft ;  reesio  once  a  yea: 
'  and  i;r.s  tv.-  >  younij  at  a  time. 
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THE  BAY  LYNX. 

Felis  rvfa. — Guildensted. 

Df^scRiPTioN. — Color  yellowish,  or  red- 
dish brown.  Inferior  parts  of  tlie  throat 
white,  or  whitish.  Eyes  encircled  with 
a  whitish  band.  Front  and  portions  about 
the  upper  lip  striped  with  darkish;  irides 
yellow.  Ears  short,  tufted  with  black 
hair  springing  from  the  back  of  the  ear, 
near  the  tip.  Inside  of  the  legs  spotted 
with  brown.  Tail  short,  terminated  with 
dark  brown,  and  obscurely  banded. — 
Fringe  of  hair  longer  than  in  other  parts 
near  the  base  of  tiie  jaw.  Ears  surround- 
ed posteriorly  with  a  black  border,  within 
which  is  a  triangular  patch  of  yellowish 
white.  Length  of  the  head  and  body,  2 
ft.  3  inches  ;  tail,  4  inches  ;  height,  Iti 
inches. 

History. — This  animal  has  been  fre- 
quently met  with  in  our  woods,  and  has 
perhaps  been  most  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  Jl'ild  Cat.  It  is,  however,  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  smaller  wild 
cats  with  long  tails,  which  are  met  with, 
and  which  have  probably  sprung  from  the 
domestic  cat.  In  its  habits  it  resembles 
the  preceding  species,  preying  upon  squir- 
rels, birds,  and  other  small  animals.  This 
animal  is  now  very  rare,  being  only  occa- 
sionally seen,  in  the  most  unsettled  parts 
of  the  State. 


THE  CATAMOUNT. 

Felis  concolor. — Linn.eus. 
Description. — General  color,  brown- 
ish red  on  the  back,  reddish  gray  on  the 
sides,  and  whitish  or  light  ash  on  the  bel- 
ly ;  tail,  the  same  color  as  the  back,  ex- 
cepting the  extremity,  which  is  brown- 
ish black,  not  tufted;  chin,  upper  lip, 
and  inside  of  the  ears,  yellowish  white  ; 
the  hairs  on  tlie  back  are  short,  thick, 
brownish,   and  tipped  with  red;  on  the 


sides  and  belly,  longer,  looser,  lighter, 
and  tipped  with  white  ;  hairs  of  the  face 
like  tlie  back,  with  whitish  hairs  inter- 
mingled, giving  it  a  reddish  gray  tinge  ; 
body  long,  head  round,  jaws  strong; 
teeth  strong;  canines  conical  ;  claws 
strong,  retractile,  and  of  a  pearly  white 
color.  Dimensions  of  the  specimen  from 
which  the  above  description  is  drawn — 
length  from  the  nose  to  the  tail,  4  ft.  8 
inches;  tail,  2  ft.  G  inches;  from  the  top 
of  the  head  to  the  point  of  the  nose,  10 
inches;  width  across  the  forehead,  8  in- 
ches ;  length  of  the  fore  legs,  1  ft.  2  in- 
ches;  the  hind  legs,  1  ft.  4  inches. 

History. — This  ferocious  American  an- 
imal has  been  known  in  different  places 
under  a  great  variety  of  different  names. 
In  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the 
United  States  it  is  called  the  Couo-ar, 
Painter,  or  American  Lion  ;  in  New  Eno-. 
land  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Cata- 
mount, or  Panther  ;  while  in  Europe  it 
has  more  commonly  borne  the  name  of 
Puma.  This  is  the  largest  and  most  for- 
midable animal  of  the  cat  kind  found  in 
America.  In  form  it  bears  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  domestic  cat,  but 
when  fully  grown  is  about  two-tliirds  the 
size  of  a  lion.  It,  however,  differs  from 
the  lion  in  not  having  the  tail  tufted,  and 
the  male  being  without  a  mane.  These 
animals,  though  scattered  over  all  the 
temperate  and  warmer  parts  of  the  conti-  ^ 
nent,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  any^  ' 
where  very  numerous.  They  were  for- 
merly much  more  common  in  Vermont 
than  at  the  present  day,  and  have  at  times 
done  much  injury  by  destroying  sheep 
and  young  cattle.  They  usually  take 
their  prey,  like  the  common  cat,  by  creep- 
ing softly  within  proper  distance,  and  then 
leaping  upon  it  and  seizing  it  by  the 
throat.  If  the  victim  be  a  large  animal, 
like  a  calf,  sheep,  or  deer,  they  swing  it 
upon  their  back,  and  dash  off  with  great 
ease  and  celerity,  into  some  retired  place, 
where  it  is  devoured  at  leisure.  Some 
years  ago  one  of  these  animals  took  a 
large  calf  out  of  a  pen  in  Bennington, 
where  the  fence  was  four  feet  high,  and 
carried  it  off  on  his  back.  With  this  load, 
he  ascended  a  ledge  of  rocks,  where  one 
of  the  leaps  was  15  feet  in  height.*  Dur- 
ing the  day  the  Catamount  usually  lies 
concealed,  but  in  the  night  prowls  for  his 
prey,  and  in  early  tinges  his  peculiar  err 
has  often  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  throuorh  a 
whole  neighborhood.  When  the  country 
was  new,  much  precaution  was  considei'- 
ed  necessary,  when  travelling  in  the 
woods  in  this  state,  in  order  to  he  secure 
from  the  attncks  of  this  t'isrocious  beast. 
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Travellers  usually  went  well  armed,  atid 
at  night  built  a  large  fire,  which  served 
to  keep  this  cautious  animal  at  a  distance. 
Under  such  circumstances  a  catamount 
will  sometimes  approacli  within  a  few 
rods  of  the  fire,  and  they  have  been  thus 
shot  in  this  state  by  aiming  between  the 
glaring  eye-balls,  when  nothing  else  was 
visible.  The  Catamount  will  seldom  attack 
a  person  in  the  daytime,  unless  provoked 
or  wounded.  In  the  New  York  Museum  is 
the  skin  of  one  of  these  animals,  of  which 
the  following  account  is  given  in  Dr.  God- 
man's  Natural  History.*  "  Two  hunters, 
accompanied  by  two  dogs,  went  out  in 
quest  of  game,  near  the  Catskill  moun- 
tains. At  the  foot  of  a  large  hill,  they 
agreed  to  go  round  it  in  opposite  direc- 
tions,and  when  either  discharged  his  rifle, 
the  other  was  to  hasten  towards  him  to  aid 
him  in  securing  the  game.  Soon  after  part- 
ing, the  report  of  a  rifle  was  heard  by  one 
of  them,  who,  hastening  towards  the  spot, 
after  some  search,  found  nothing  but  the 
dog,  dreadfully  lacerated  and  dead.  He 
now  became  much  alarmed  for  the  fate  of 
his  companion,  and,  while  anxiously  look- 
ing round,  was  horror  struck  by  the  harsh 
growl  of  a  catamount,  which  he  perceiv- 
ed on  a  large  limb  of  a  tree,  crouching  up- 
on the  body  of  his  friend,  and  apparently 
meditating  an  nttack  on  himself.  Instant- 
ly he  levelled  his  rifle  at  the  beast,  and 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  wound  it  mortally, 
when  it  fell  to  the  ground  along  with  the 
body  ofhis  slaughtered  companion.  His 
dog  then  rushed  upon  the  wounded  cata- 
}nount,  which,  with  one  blow  ofhis  paw, 
laid  the  poor  creature  dead  by  its  side. 
The  surviving  hunter  now  left  the  spot, 
and  quickly  returned  with  several  other 
persons,  wlien  they  found  the  lifeless  cat- 
amount extended  near  the  dead  bodies  of 
the  hunter  and  the  faithful  dogs."  So 
recently  as  1830,  one  of  these  animals 
sprang  upon  an  unfortunate  woman,  as 
she  was  passing  along  a  road  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  killed  her  instantly.! 

The  weight  of  a  full  grown  catamount 
is  usually  about  1(10  pounds.  One  of  the 
largest  taken  in  this  State,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, was  killed  in  Roxbury,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1S21.  It  measured  7  feet  from  the 
nose  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  and 
weighed  118  pounds.  Under  the  name  of 
panther,  our  legislature  give  a  bounty  of 
$'20  each  for  the  destruction  of  this  ani- 
mal vvithin  the  state. 

THE  COMMON  SEAL. 
Phvca  vilullna. — LiNNiUus. 
But  what !  exclaims    oTip^  the   Seal  in 
Vermont— tliat    iniand    rrimintain   state  ? 

*  Vol.  1,  p.  301.      t  Giiff.  Part  V,  i..-')38. 


Be  not  surprised,  kind  reader.  It  is  even 
so,  and  there  are  living  witnesses  of  tiie 
fact.  While  several  persons  were  ska- 
ting upon  the  ice  on  lake  Champlain,  a 
little  south  of  Burlington,  in  February, 
ISIO,  lliey  discovered  a  living  seal  in  a 
wild  state,  which  had  found  its  way 
through  a  crack  and  was  crawling  upon 
the  ice.  They  took  off  their  skates,  with 
whicii  they  attacked  and  killed  it,  and 
then  drew  it  to  the  shore.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  4^  feet  long.  It  must  have 
reached  our  lake  by  way  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  Richelieu  ;  but  it  was  not  as- 
certained whether  the  poor  (fat)  wander- 
er had  lost  his  way,  or  having  taken  a  miff 
at  society,  was  seeking  voluntary  retire- 
ment from  the  world — of  seals. 


Order  RODENTIA.—  Cuvier. 
This  is  the  same  as  the  order  Glires  of 
Linnffius,  and  embraces  those  animals, 
whose  teeth  are  fitted  for  gnawing.  They 
have  two  large  incisors  in  each  jaw,  sep- 
arated from  the  grinders  by  a  vacant  space. 
No  canine  teeth.  The  grinders  in  some 
of  the  genera  have  flat  or  ridged  crowns, 
and  in  others  blunt  tubercles.  Under 
jaw  articulated  by  a  longitudinal  condyle  ; 
stomach  simple  ;  intestines  long  ;  ca3cum 
large  ;  mamniis  variable  in  number. 
They  feed  generally  on  vegetables,  but 
the  species  with  tuberculated  grinders 
are  nearly  omnivorous. 

Gekus  Castor. — Linnaus. 
Generic  Characters. — Teeth,  20 — incis- 
ors 2     no    canines,    grinders,    1-4..      Incisors, 

2  1  '      ^  '44' 

Very  strong,  smooth  on  the  outside,  and  angular 
williin  ;  grinders  have  a  fold  on  the  internal  ed^e, 
and  tliree  similar  fulds  on  the  outer  edge  of  the 
u|i|jor  teeth,  which  are  inverted  in  the  lower  ones. 
Eyes,  small;  ears,  short  and  round;  feet,  five 
toed  :  fore  feet  short ;  hind  feet  longer  and  pal- 
mated  ;  tail,  large,  fiat,  and  scaly;  a  pouch  near 
the  root  of  the  tail  in  the  male  tilled  with  an  unc- 
tuous, odoriferous  secrelion. 


THE  BEAVER. 

Castor  fiber. — LiNN.a;t'S. 
DEsci^tPTioN. — Fur    dense,    consisting 
of  two  sorts,  one   coarse,  long,  and   of  a 
chestnut,  or  reddish  brovai  color,  the  oth- 
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er  shorter,  very  fine  and  of  smoky  or  sil- 
very gray  ;  head  flattened  ;  nose  short 
and  thick  ;  ej'es  small ;  ears  short,  thick, 
rounded  and  covered  with  short  fur  ;  neck 
short ;  body  thick  ;  back  arched  ;  tail  flat 
and  broad  horizontally,  oval  and  covered 
with  oval  angular  scales  ;  fore  legs  very 
short  and  small  ;  and  the  fore  feet  are  us- 
ed as  liands  for  conveying  food  to  the 
mouth  ;  hind  feet  witli  long,  hard  and 
callous  soles,  and  long  toes  connected  by 
a  web.  The  usual  length  of  the  beaver 
from  the  nose  to  the  origin  of  the  tail,  is 
from  30  to  40  inches,  and  the  tail  about  J 1 
inches  long  and  6  broad  at  the  widest 
part.  The  usual  weight  of  a  full  grown 
Beaver  is  stated  by  Dr.  Richardson  to  be 
about  twenty-four  pounds. 

History. — The  beaver,  though  former- 
ly a  very  common  animal  in  Vermont,  is 
probably  now  nearly  or  quite  extermina- 
ted, none  of  them  having  been  killed 
within  the  state,  to  my  knowledge,  for 
several  years.  The  last,  of  which  I  have 
any  account,  was  killed,  in  Esse.x;  county, 
12  years  ago.*  The  vestiges  of  its  la- 
bors arc,  however,  still  found  in  "  the 
beaver  meadows"  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  peculiarities  in  the  form  of  the 
heaver,  and  especially  the  remarkable  in- 
stinct, which  guides  him  in  the  construc- 
tion of  his  dwelling,  have  always  render- 
ed him  an  object  of  admiration,  and  ma- 
ny accounts  of  him  have  been  published, 
most  of  which  abounded  in  exaggeration 
and  fable.  The  following  account  by 
Hearne,  who  studied  the  habits  of  this  an- 
imal for  20  3'ears,  in  the  fur  countries 
around  Hudson's  Bay,  is  pronounced  by 
Dr.  Richardson,^  who,  himself,  had  the 
best  opportunity  for  ascertaining  its  truth, 
to  be  the  most  correct  and  free  from  ex- 
aargeration,  which  has  ever  been  publish- 
ed. 

"  Where  beavers  are  numerous,  they 
construct  their  habitations  upon  the 
banks  of  lakes,  ponds,  rivers,  and  small 
streams ;  but  when  they  are  at  liberty  to 
choose,  they  always  select  places  where 
there  is  sufficient  current  to  facilitate  the 
transportation  of  wood  and  other  necessa- 
ries to  their  dwellings,  and  where  the 
water  is  so  deep  as  not  to  be  frozen  to  the 
bottom  during  the  winter.  The  beav- 
ers that  build  their  houses  in  small  riv- 
ers and  creeks,  in  which  water  is  liable 
to  be  drained  off,  when  the  back  supplies 
are  dried  up  by  the  frost,  are  wonderfully 
taught  by  instinct,  to  provide  against  that 
evil,  by  making  a  dam  quite  across  the 
stream,    at   a   convenient   distance   from 


*  Lctier  of  the  Hon.  J.  Parker,  of  Orleans,  to  the 
Auijior,  Sept.  27,  1841. 
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their  houses.  The  beaver  dams  differ  in 
siiape,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
place  in  which  thej'  are  built.  If  the  wa- 
ter in  the  stream  have  but  little  motion, 
the  dam  is  almost  straight ;  but  when  the 
current  is  tnore  rapid,  it  is  always  made 
with  a  considerable  curve  convex  tow- 
ards the  stream.  The  materials  made 
use  of,  are  drift-wood,  green  willows, 
])irch  and  poplars,  if  they  can  be  got ;  al- 
so mud  and  stones,  intermixed  in  such  a 
manner,  as  must  evidently  contribute  to 
the  strength  of  the  dam  ;  but  there  is  no 
order  or  method  observed  in  the  dams  ex- 
cept that  of  the  work  being  carried  on 
with  a  regular  sweep,  and  all  the  parts 
being  made  of  equal  strength.  In  places 
which  have  been  long  frequented  by  beav- 
ers undisturbed,  their  dams,  by  frecjucnt 
repairing,  become  a  solid  bank,  capable  of 
resisting  a  great  force  both  of  water  and 
ice  ;  and  as  the  willow,  poplar  and  birch, 
generally  take  root  and  shoot  up,  they  by 
degrees  form  a  kind  of  regular  ])lanted 
hedge,  which  I  have  seen  in' some  places 
so  tall  that  birds  have  built  their  nests 
among  tiie  branches. 

"  The  beaver-houses  are  built  of  the 
same  materials  as  their  dams,  and  are  al- 
waj's  proportioned  in  size  to  the  number 
of  inhabitants,  which  seldom  exceeds  four 
old  and  six  or  eight  young  ones  ;  though, 
by  chance,  I  have  seen  above  double  that 
number.  Instead  of  order  or  regulation 
being  observed  in  rearing  their  houses, 
they  are  of  much  ruder  structure  than 
their  dams  ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  sa- 
gacity of  these  animals,  it  has  never  been 
observed  that  they  aim  at  any  other  con- 
venience in  their  houses,  than  to  have  a 
dry  place  to  lie  on  ;  and  there  the}'  usu- 
ally eat  their  victuals,  which  they  occa- 
sionally take  out  of  the  water.  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  some  of  the  large 
houses  are  found  to  have  one  or  more 
partitions,  if  they  deserve  tlie  appellation; 
but  it  is  no  more  than  a  part  of  the  main 
building,  left  by  the  sagacity  of  the  beav- 
er to  support  the  roof.  Ou  such  occa- 
sions, it  is  common  for  those  different 
apartments,  as  some  are  pleased  to  call 
them,  to  have  no  communication  with 
each  other  but  by  water  ;  so  that,  in  fact, 
they  may  be  called  double  or  treble  hous- 
es, rather  than  different  apartments  of 
the  same  house.  I  have  seen  a  beaver- 
house  built  in  a  small  island,  that  liad 
near  a  dozen  different  a))aTtments  under 
one  roof;  and,  two  or  three  of  these  only 
excepted,  none  of  them  had  any  commu- 
nication with  each  other  but  by  water. 
As  there  were  beavers  enough  to  inhabit 
each  apartment,  it  is  moro  than  probable 
that  each  family  knew  their  own,  and  al- 
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ways  entered  at  their  own  doors,  without 
any  further  connection  with  their  neigh- 
bors than  a  friendly  intercourse,  and  to 
join  their  united  labors  in  erecting  their 
separate  habitations,  and  building  their 
dams  where  required.  Travellers,  who 
assert  that  beavers  have  two  doors  to 
their  houses,  one  on  the  landside,  and  the 
other  next  the  water,  seem  to  be  less  ac- 
quainted with  these  animals  tlian  others, 
who  assign  them  an  elegant  suite  of  apart- 
ments. °Such  a  construction  would  ren- 
der their  houses  of  no  use,  either  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  attacks  of  their  en 
emies,  or  gnard  them  against  extreme 
cold  weather. 

"  So  far  are  beavers  from  driving  stakes 
into  the  ground,  when  building  their 
houses,  that  they  lay  most  of  the  wood 
crosswise,  and  nearly  horizontal,  and 
without  any  other  order  than  that  of  leav- 
ing a  hollow,  or  cavity  in  the  middle  ; 
when  any  unnecessary  branches  project 
inward,  they  cut  them  off  with  their  teeth, 
and  throw  them  in  among  the  rest,  to  pre- 
vent the  mud  from  felling  through  the  roof 
It  is  a  mistaken  notion,  that  the  wood  work 
is  first  completed  and  then  plastered;  for 
the  whole  of  their  houses  as  well  as  their 
dams,  are,  from  the  foundation,  one  mass 
of  mud  and  wood,  mixed  with  stones,  if 
they  can  be  procured.  The  mud  is  always 
taken  from  the  edge  of  the  bank,  or  the 
bottom  of  the  creek  or  pond,  near  the  door 
of  the  house  ;.  and,  though  their  fore  paws 
are  small,  yet  it  is  held  so  close  up  between 
them  under  their  throat,  that  they  carry 
both  mud  and  stones,  while  they  always 
drag  the  wood  with  their  teeth.  All  their 
work  is  executed  in  the  night  ;  and  they 
are  so  expeditious,  that  in  the  course  of 
one  night  I  have  known  them  to  have 
collected  as  much  mud  as  amounted  to 
some  thousands  of  their  little  handfuls. 
It  is  the  great  policy  in  these  animals  to 
cover  the  outside  of  their  houses  every 
fall  with  fresh  mud,  and  as  late  as  possi- 
ble in  the  autumn,  even  when  the  frosts 
become  pretty  severe,  as  by  this  means  it 
soon  freezes  as  hard  as  a  stone,  and  pre- 
vents their  common  enemy,  the  wolver- 
ene, from  disturbing  them  during  the 
winter.  And  as  they  are  frequently  seen 
to  walk  over  their  work,  and  sometimes 
to  give  a  flap  with  their  tail,  particularly 
when  plunging  into  the  water,  this  with- 
out doubt,  has  given  rise  to  the  vulgar 
opinion  that  they  use  their  tails  as  a  trow- 
el, witli  which  they  plaster  their  houses  ; 
whereas  tliat  flapping  of  the  tail  is  no 
more  than  a  custom,  which  they  always 
preserve,  even  when  they  become  tame 
and  domestic,  and  more  particularly  so 
when  they  are  startled." 


Judge  Parker,  who  has  devoted  consid- 
erable attention  to  the  habits  of  our  native 
quadrupeds,  after  confirming  the  above 
statement  of  Hearne,  in  relation  to  the 
structure  of  the  dams  and  houses  of  the 
beaver,  observes  :  "  1  have  thought  the 
correct  judgment  exercised  by  the  beaver 
in  the  selection  of  the  place  for  his  dam, 
to  be  the  most  remarkable  part  of  his 
character.  The  choice  seems  to  be  made 
with  reference  to  the  plenty  of  timber 
suitable  for  his  food,  and  the  proportion, 
which  the  space  to  be  overflowed  bears 
to  the  length  of  the  dam  ;  and  with  regard 
to  these,  they  seem  to  judge  as  correctly 
as  man.  So  far  as  they  have  fallen  under 
my  own  observation,  I  have  always  found 
them  at  the  very  best  places,  which  could 
be  selected  on  the  whole  stream.  One  chief 
object  of  their  pond  seems  to  be,  to  float 
timber,  which  is  to  serve  them  for  food, 
to  their  dwellings  ;  and  where  the  water 
does  not  prove  deep  enough  for  that  pur- 
pose, they  deepen  it  by  digging  a  trench 
along  the  bottom,  and  cutting  off  the  logs 
which  lie  in  their  way,  with  their  teeth. 
i  have  seen  logs  ^0  inches  in  diameter, 
which  had  been  thus  cut  oft  and  remov- 
ed."* 

Their  food  during  the  winter  consists 
principally  of  the  root  of  the  pond  lily, 
Xupliar  luteujn,  which  they  find  in  the 
water  beneath  the  ice.  They  also  feed 
upon  the  bark  of  the  poplar,  birch  and 
willow,  which  they  cut  down  in  the  fall 
and  drag  into  the  water  opposite  the  doors 
of  their  houses,  as  a  part  of  their  supply 
for  the  winter.  In  the  summer  they  rove 
about,  feeding  upon  different  kinds  of 
herbage  and  berries,  and  do  not  return  to 
repair  their  houses  and  lay  in  their  winter 
stock  of  wood  till  towards  fall.  When 
they  are  to  erect  a  new  habitation,  they 
fell  the  timber  for  it  in  the  spring,  but  do 
not  begin  to  build  till  August,  and  never 
complete  it  till  cold  weather  sets  in. 

The  beaver  is  a  cleanly  animal,  never 
allowing  any  excrement  or  filth  within 
its  lodge.  They  are  said  to  pair  in  Feb- 
ruary and  bring  forth  their  young  in  the 
latter  part  of  May,  producing  from  four 
to  eight  at  a  litter.  Beavers  seldom  cut 
down  trees  which  exceed  5  or  6  inches  m 
diameter,  and  they  always  leave  the  top 
of  the  stump  in  the  form  of  a  cone.  They 
gnaw  all  round  the  tree,  but  direct  its 
fall  by  cutting  one  side  higher  than  the 
other.  The  weight  of  a  full  grown  beav- 
er does  not  often  exceed  30  pounds, 
though,  according  to  Dr.  Willia,nis,  they 
have"  taken  in  Vermont  weighing  from 
40  to  60  pounds. t 


*  Lpfter  to  ilic  Author. 

t  IJis.  of  Vermont,  Vol.  I.  p.  121. 
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THE   MEADOW    MOUSK. 


Gdnus  Fiker. — Cucier. 
Generic    Cliarartrrx. Teoth,    16 Incisors 

?.  110  canines,  <jiindeis  3.1  Lower  incisoii 
-'  .3   a  • 

sharp  poinled  and  convex  in  IVorii  ;  grinders  "illi 
flat  crowns,  furnished  with  scaly,  transv(?rse  zij;- 
j,aj  luiiiina; ;  fnwr  toos,  with  iho  riidiniotils  of  a 
fifth,  on  ilie  fore  feel ;  five  toes  on  tlie  liind  ffel. 
having  the  edges  fiirnislied  witii  still"  hair?,  used 
in  swimming,  like  the  membrane  of  palmated  feet; 
fail  long,  compressed  laterally;  both  sexes  secrete 
an  odorifecons,  musky  nnoneiil. 


---  •*'>e-».>vcJM«!5*Sr^-^5i^T'r'^ 


THE  MUSK  RAT. 
Fiber  zihethi.cus . — D  e  s  Jt . 
DESCRtPTiON. — General  color,  yellow- 
isli,  or  rccldisli  brown,  lighter  beneath  ; 
body  thick  and  flattish,  with  a  short  head 
and  indistinct  neck  ;  incisory  teeth  very 
large;  lips  covered  with  coarse  hair;  nose 
short;  eyes  small  and  lateral,  and  partly 
concealed  Ijy  the  hair  ;  ears  low,  oblong, 
covered  with  hair  and  inconspictiou.s  ;  tail 
nearly  as  long  as  the  body,  flattened  later- 
ally, and  covered  Vvitli  stnall  brown  scales, 
interspersed  with  sliort  black  hairs  ;  legs 
and  feet  covered  with  short,  brown  shin- 
ing hair  ;  toes  5  on  each  foot;  thumbs 
very  sinall  ;  claws  strong  and  sharp  ;  a 
brown  spot  beneath  the  tip  of  the  under 
jaw.  Length  of  the  specimen  before  me, 
from  the  nose  to  the  origin  of  the  tail  13 
inches;  tail  !),^  inches  ;   weight  3^  pounds. 

History. — Musk  Rats,  or  Musquashes, 
as  they  are  often  called,  have  a  strono- 
smell  of  musk,  particularly  the  males. 
Their  fur  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
hats,  and  great  numbers  of  their  skins 
are  siiipped  to  Europe.  Dr.  Richardson 
imforms  us  that  from  four  to  five  hundred 
thousand  are  annually  imported  from 
JVorth  America  into  Great  Britain.  Musk 
Rats  were  very  numerous  in  Vermont 
when  the  country  was  new,  and  their 
skins  afforded  to  the  early  settlers  an  im- 
portant article  of  export.  Althotjgh  now 
much  diminished,  they  are  still  found  in 
considerable  numbers,  inhabiting  the 
banks  of  our  larnfer  streams. 

In  its  aquatic  and  nocturnal  habits,  as 
well  as  in  its  appearance  and  tiie  mode  of 
constructing  its  dwellii'g,  the  Mu?k-ratis 
closely  allied  to  the  beaver.  Like  the 
beaver  he  is  an  excellent  swimmer,  dives 
well  and  remains  for  a  con.sidcrable  time 
under  water.  It  is  only  in  low  .swampy 
situations  that  the  Musk-rat  resorts  to  'he 
coiL-^truetion  of  iip.bifatioits  nbove  ovoiinil. 
Pt.  I.  (J 


'I'hese  are  made  ]5rincipally  of  mud  mixed 
with  grass, and  in  the  form  of  a  dome,  with 
a  warm  bed  of  leaves  a?h*l  grass  within. 
The  only  jjlace  of  entrance  is  from  beneath, 
and  from  this  tiiere  are  usually  several 
subterranean  passages  leading  in  diiferent 
directions.  When  ice  forms  over  the  sur- 
ficc  of  the  sv.'amp,  they  make  breathing 
holes  through  it,  vi'hich  they  sometimes 
protect  from  frost  by  a  covering  of  mud. 
When  disturbed  in  their  dwellings,  the 
Musk-rats  retreat  through  tiieir  subter- 
ranean passages.  They  feed  principally 
upon  the  roots  and  bark  of  aquatic  plants, 
but  do  not,  like  the  beaver,  lay  in  a  store 
of  provisions  for  the  winter. 

During  the  winter  several  families  of 
Musk-rats  usually  reside  together.  But 
when  warm  weather  approaches,  they  de- 
sert their  house,  and  during  the  summer 
live  in  pairs  and  rear  theiryoung,  of  which 
they  have  from  three  to  six  at  a  litter. 
They  are  very  watchful  and  shy,  seldom 
venturing  abroad  durinsr  tiie  day  time,  and 
hence  they  are  very  seldom  seen,  even  in 
nighborhoods  where  they  are  known  to 
abound.  They  run  badly  upon  the  land, 
but  sv.'im  with  facility  and  dive  instantly 
on  perceiving  the  flash  of  a  gun,  usually 
giving  a  smart  blow  upon  the  water,  with 
the  tail,  in  the  act  of  diving.  They  are 
usually  taken  in  steel-traps.  The  "skins 
are  of  little  value,  seldom  bringino- more 
than  17  cts.  and  often  less   than  If)  cents. 


Genus  Arvicola. 
Generic  Characters. — Teeth  IG— Incis- 
ors 2-  no  canines,  wrinders  3^-3  The  erinders 
arc  fiat  on  the  crowns,  and  marked  with  zigzag 
line.s  of  enanitl.  Four  toes  and  the  rudiments  of 
a  fifth  on  t!ie  hre.  feet ;  on  the  hind  fc'et  five  toes  ; 
toes  furnished  with  weak  nails,  liut  neither  pahn-i.- 
led  nor  furnished  with  hairs  on  iheir  borders  ;  ears 
lar^e  ;  tail  lound,  hairy,  and  nearly  as  long  as  the 
body. 

THE  MEADOW  MOUSE. 
Arvicola  ripurius. —  Ord. 
Description. — General  color  above 
grayish  brown,  resulting  from  the  fur, 
being  plumbeous  at  the  base,  and  tip- 
ped with  gray  and  reddish  brown;  be- 
neath light  yellowish  lead  color  ;  head 
rather  large  ;  ears  broad,  short,  and  slight- 
ly covered  with  hair  on  both  sides  to- 
wards the  jnargin,  opening  large  and  ap- 
parent; eyes  moderately  large,  black  and 
unconcealed  ;  vi^hiskeis  few  and  blackish; 
tail  short  and  sparsely  covered  Avith 
short  f-i'ifF  hairs;  legs  and  feet  sletidcr; 
toes,  four,  with  a  rudiment  of  a  fiiVh  on 
the  fore  ft^et,  the  second  toe  l;jnge;.:t  and 
the  outer  shortest;  fi-vji  tot'f  behind,  tile 
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THE  NORWAY  OR  BROWN  BAT. 


three  middle  ones  nearly  equal.  Length 
of  the  specimen  from  which  the  above  de- 
scription was  made,  5  inches;  tail  2  in- 
ches. 

History. — We  have  doubtless  as  many 
as  two  or  three  species  belonorlng  to  this 
genus,  but  they  have  not  been  sufficient- 
ly examined  to  enable  me  to  speak  with 
confidence  respecting  them.  Meadow 
mice  are  quite  common  in  most  parts  of 
the  state,  and  at  times  they  become  so 
greatly  multiplied  as  to  do  much  injury 
to  the  meadows  and  to  the  stacks  of  hay 
and  grain.  They  have  their  burrows  in 
the  banks  of  streams,  and  under  old 
stumps,  logs  and  fences ;  and  in  neighbor- 
hoods where  they  are  plenty,  numerous 
furrows  may  be  seen  along  the  roots  of 
the  grass,  forming  lanes  in  which  they 
may  travel  in  various  directions  from 
Iheir  burrows.  Their  nests  are  some- 
times constructed  in  their  burrows,  and 
are  also  found  at  the  season  of  hay  har- 
Test,  in  great  numbers,  among  the  vege- 
tation upon  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
They  are  built  of  coarse  straw,  lined  with 
fine  soft  leaves,  somewhat  in  the  manner 
of  a  bird's  nest,  with  this  difference,  that 
they  are  covered  at  the  top,  and  the  pas- 
sage into  them  is  from  beneath.  These 
nests  frequently  contain  6  or  8  young 
ones.  The  meadow  mice,  though  very 
prolific,  have  many  enemies  which  serve 
in  a  measure  to  check  their  undue 
multiplication.  Large  numbers  of  them 
are  destroyed  by  owls,  hawks,  foxes,  cats, 
&c.,  and  the  country  people,  when  at  la- 
bor in  the  field,  are  vigilant  in  putting 
them  to  death. 

Genus  Mus. — Linnants. 
Generic  Characters. — Teeth  16 — Incis- 
ors 2.    no  canines,  ijrimJcrs  2..Z.,     The  grinders 

2 '  "  3    3*  * 

are  furnished  with  blunt  tubercles.  Destitute  of 
cheek  pouches ;  fore  feel  with  four  toes,  and  a 
wart  in  the  place  of  a  thumb,  covered  with  an  ob- 
tuse nail ;  hind  feet  with  five  toes  ;  nails  lonw, 
sharp,  and  incurved  ;  tail  long,  tapering,  naked, 
and  scaly  ;  some  part  of  the  hair  of  the  body  lon- 
ger and  stiffer  than  the  rest ;  ears  oblong,  or 
round. 

THE  NORWAY  RAT. 

J\}us  decumanus. — Pall. 
Description. — General  colorjllght  red- 
dish brown  intermingled  with  ash,  light- 
er and  grayish  beneath  ;  feet  pale  flesh 
colored,  and  nearly  naked;  tail  nearly  as 
long  as  the  body,  covered  with  small  dus- 
ky scales,  witli  short  stiff  hairt  thinly 
scattered  among  them;  four  toes  and  a 
small  tubercle  in  place  of  a  thumb  before, 
fiv»  behind  ;  nails  small,  light  horn  odor, 


and  slightly  curved;  whiskers  of  unequal 
length,  partly  black  and  partly  white. 
Total  length  of  the  specimen  before  me, 
which  is  a  female,  from  the  snout  to  the 
tip  of  the  tail,  16  inches;  head  1.8;  body 
7.5;  tail  6.7.  Six  pectoral  and  six  ven- 
tral mamma?. 

History. — This  rat,  M-hich  is  at  pres- 
ent the  common  rat  of  the  United  States, 
is  supposed  to  liave  been  originally  a  na- 
tive of  Persia,  or  India,  and  was  first 
known  in  Europe  in  the  early  part  of  the 
IHtli  century.  It  was  carried  to  Eng- 
land, about  the  year  1750,  in  the  timber 
ships  from  Norway,  and  from  tliis  cir- 
cumstance it  received  the  name  of  JYor- 
tcaij  Rat.  From  Europe  it  was  brought 
over  to  America,  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  American  Revolution,  and  is 
now  diffused  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
continent.  The  Norway,  or,  as  often  call- 
ed, the  Brown  rat  is  very  prolific,  bringing' 
forth  from  10  to  16  at  a  litter,  and  but  for 
its  numerous  enemies,  and  its  own  rapa- 
cious disposition,  it  would  soon  become 
an  intolerable  pest.  Happily,  however, 
for  man,  they  are  not  only  destroyed  by 
weasels,  cats,  and  dogs,  but  they  are  very 
destructive  enemies  to  one  another,  both 
in  the  young  and  adult  state.  They  are 
sometimes  caught  in  traps,  but  on  account 
of  their  caution  and  cunning  it  requires 
much  art.  The  surest  way  of  destroying- 
them  is  by  poison,  and  arsenic  is  com- 
monly used  for  that  purpose,  but  so  many 
fatal  accidents  occur  from  having  this  pois- 
on about  our  buildings,  that  its  use  is  not 
to  be  recommended.  If  poison  is  to  be 
used  for  the  destruction  of  rats,  the  pow- 
der of  7iw.x  vomica^  xn\xed  with  meal  and 
scented  with  oil  of  rhodium,  should  be  em- 
ployed, audit  is  found  very  effectual  for 
that  purpose.  The  brown  rat  is  a  deadly- 
enemy  to  the  black  rat,  and  destroj's  it,  or 
drives  it  from  the  neighborhood.  It  also 
destroys  mice.  But  it  does  not  confine 
itself  to  the  destruction  of  no.Tious  ani- 
mals. It  often  devours  eggs,  chickens;, 
and  the  young  of  other  domestic  fowls. 
It  however  becomes  the  greatest  nuisance 
and  does  most  mischief  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  grain,  fruit,  roots  &c.  in  our  gra- 
naries and  cellars.  The  graphic  charac- 
ter given  it  by  Dr.  Godman  will  not  be 
disputed  by  any  who  are  acquainted  with 
its  habits.  "  It  must  be  confessed,"  says 
the  Doctor,  "that  this  rat  is  one  of  the 
veriest  scoundrels  in  the  brute  creation, 
though  it  is  a  misfortune  in  him  rather 
than  a  fault,  since  he  acts  solely  in  obe- 
dience to  the  impulses  of  nature,  is  guid- 
ed by  no  other  law  than  his  own  will,  and 
submits  to  no  restraints,  but  such  as  are 
imposed  by  force.     He  is,  therefore,  by 
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no  means  as  b;id  as  tlie  scoundrels  of  a 
higher  order  of  being's,  who,  endowed 
with  superior  powers  of  intelliirence,  and 
enjoying  tiie  advantages  of  education,  do 
still  act  as  if  they  possessed  all  the  vil- 
lainous qualities  of  the  I'at,  without  being 
able  to  offer  a  similar  apology  for  their 
conduct.  Among  quadrupeds  this  rat 
may  be  considered  as  occup^'ing  tlie  same 
rank,  as  the  crow  docs  among  birds.  He 
is  one  of  the  most  impudent,  troublesome, 
miscliievous,  wicked  wrctcJies  tl)at  ev- 
er infested  the  habitations  of  man.  To 
the  most  wily  cunning  he  adds  a  fierceness 
and  malignity  of  disposition  that  frequent- 
ly renders  him  a  dangerous  enemy,  and  a 
destroyer  of  every  living  creature  he  can 
master.  He  is  a  pure  thief,  stealing  not 
only  articles  of  food,  for  which  his  hun- 
ger would  be  a  sufiicient  justification,  but 
substances  which  can  be  of  no  possible 
utility  to  him.  Wlien  he  gains  access  to 
a  library  he  does  not  hesitate  to  ti-anslate 
and  appropriate  to  his  own  use  the  works 
of  the  most  learned  authors,  and  is  not  so 
readily  detected  as  some  of  his  brother  pi- 
rates of  the  human  kind,  since  he  does 
not  carry  ofl"  his  prize  entire,  but  cuts  it 
into  pieces  before  he  convej^s  it  to  his 
den.  He  is,  iu  short,  possessed  of  no  one 
quality  to  save  him  from  being  universal- 
ly despised,  and  his  character  inspires  no 
stronger  feeling  than  contempt,  even  in 
those  v/ho  are  under  the  necessity  of  put- 
ting liim  to  death."* 

THE  BLACK  RAT. 
Mas  rattus. — Linn. 

Description. — Head  elongated  ;  snout 
pointed;  lower  jaw  very  short;  ej'cs 
large  and  projecting  ;  ears  naked,  large, 
broad  and  nearlj'  ovate  ;  whiskers  long  ; 
five  flat  toes  on  the  hind  feet,  and  on  the 
fore  feet  four,  with  a  nail  representing  a' 
thumb  ;  lateral  nails,  both  behind  and  be- 
fore, very  short;  tail  nearly  naked,  and 
furni.slied  with  scales  disposed  in  rings, 
amounting  in  some  cases  to  '2',{);  color 
einerous  black,  ligliter  beneath  ;  whiskers 
Idack  ;  top  of  the  feet  covered  with  small 
white  hairs  ;  maminte  12.  Length  of  the 
head  and  body?  inches,  tail  7.5  inches. 

History. — It  seems  to  be  a  matter  of 
some  doubt  whether  this  Rat  is  indige- 
nous in  tliis  country  or  was  introduced 
from  Europe.  But  wlietise  introduced, 
or  indigneous,  it  is  certain  that  the}'  were 
very  numerous  here  before  tlie  introduc- 
tion of  the  preceding-  species.  It  is  stated 
by  Dr.VVilliamst  that  neither  the  Norway 
rat,  nor  the  Black  rat,  was  known  in  Ver- 

*IS'aturiU  IJistory  Vol.  2.— p;ige  78. 
t  IJistury  of  Veniioiit,  Vol.  1,  p.  113. 


mont  till  some  time  after  tlie  settlement 
of  the  state  was  commenced,  but  that, 
vvhcn  he  wrote,  tliey  had  become  quite 
common.  The  Norv/a}^  or  Brown  rat  is 
now  the  common  rat  in  all  the  older  parts 
of  the  state  ;  and  yet  it  is  but  a  few  3'eara 
since  it  was  said  that  none  of  these  rats 
had  ever  been  seen  in  the  county  of  Or- 
leans, 


THE  COMMON  MOUSE. 

Mus  muscnlus. — Linn. 

Description. — Color,  dusk}-  gray  above 
and  ash  gray  beneath;  forehead,  reddisii; 
whiskers,  slender,  numerous  and  black  ; 
feet,  white  ;  nails,  reddish  with  white 
points  ;  tail,  round,  sparsely  covered  with 
very  short  hairs,  and  tapering  from  the 
insertion  to  the  extremity  ;  ears  large. 
Total  length  about  seven  incJies,  of  which 
the  tail  constitutes  one  half.  A  variety 
of  this  mouse  which  is  wholly  white  is 
i'requently  met  with  in  the  neighborhood 
of  lake  Cbamplain,  on  both  sides  of  the 
lake,  and  another  variety,  less  common, 
is  Vv'hite  spotted  with  black, 

HiSToRy. — Tiiis  mischievous  little  crea- 
ture, like  the  preceding,  did  not  exist  in 
North  America  at  the  time  of  the  discov- 
ery of  tliis  continent  by  the  Europeans, 
but  finding  its  way  over  in  ships,  in  bales 
of  merchandize,  &c.,  by  its  great  fecun- 
dity it  filled  the  country  with  a  rapidity 
equal  to  the  advancement  of  the  new  set- 
tlement,and  is  now  very  common  through- 
out all  tl'.e  settled  parts  of  the  continent. 
This  mouse  takes  up  his  residence  chiefly 
in  houses,  barns  and  granaries,  where  he 
is  often  exceedingly  troublesome,  and 
does  much  mischief.  He  is  very  apt  to 
find  his  way  into  cellars  and  pantries,  of- 
ten by  gnawing  holes  tJn'ough  boards,  and 
he  is  sure  to  nibble  every  kind  of  eatable 
tiiat  falls  in  his  way.  On  tliis  account, 
and  on  account  of  the  peculiar  odor  which 
he  communicates  to  the  }ilaccs  wliicJi  he 
frequents,  tlie  mouse,  though  a  beautiful 
and  sprightly  creature,  is  everywhere  re- 
garded with  disgust.  The  mouse  builds 
its  nest  very  much  like  that  of  a  bird, 
lining  the  inside  with  wool,  cottmi  or  oth- 
er soft  materials.  It  brings  forth  young 
several  times  during  the  year,  and  has 
from  6  to  10  at  a  litter,  so  that  its  multi- 
])lication,  when  unchecked,  is  exceeding- 
ly rapid.  Aristotle,  in  his  history  of  ani- 
mals, mentioiLS  that  a  pregnant  female  of 
this  species  was  shut  up  in  a  chest  of 
grain,  and  in  a  short  time  120  individuals 
were  counted,  from  which  it  w<nil'J  ap- 
pear that  the  mouse  was  as  much  distin- 
guished on  account  of  its  fecundity  2000 
years  ago  as  it  is  at  present. 
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Gknts  Geueillus. — Dcsmurest. 
Generic  Characters. — Teeth,  16 — Incis- 
ors 2  no  canines,  grindeis  .5-A.  The  gdiiders 
arc  tuhciciiloiis: :  1  he  first  with  I'.irec,  the  second 
with  two  and  t!ie  third  with  one  tnbtncle.  Head 
tlonsa'cii ;  ears  modecalely  loiiij,  rounded  at  the 
extremity;  fore  feet  short  with  four  toes  and  a 
nidinicntary  thmrib ;  hind  f-et  loiiir,  liaving  five 
toes  \vi  h  nails  :  each  f  )ot  with  a  proper  metatar- 
sal bone  ;   tail  long,  and  nn.re  or  less  iiairy. 


.Vi" 


^sm 


THE  JUxMPlNG  MOUSE. 
Gcrbillus  canadensis. — Desm. 

DESCRIPTION. — General  color,  ydHprfP- 
jsh  brown  above,  jrrayish  yellow  on  the 
sides,  and  yellowish  white  on  tlie  belly  ; 
tail  taperinw,  longer  than  tlie  bodj^,  sparse- 
ly covered  with  very  f^hort  hair,  and  tiie 
tuft  at  tlie  end  very  small;  head  .stnaj],  nar- 
row and  p:iinted;  fore  legs  very  sliort;  hind 
legs  very  long;  nails  slender  and  sharp; 
ears  moderate  and  covered  on  botli  sides 
with  short  hair;  npper  incisors  grooved 
on  the  outside.  Length  of  the  specimen 
before  me,  from  the  nose  to  the  insertion 
of  the  tail  4  inches,  liead  1  inch,  body  3 
inches  , tail  5  inches,  hind  leg  2  inches  ,fore 
leg  ^J  of  an  inch. 

fliSTORV. — This  timid  and  active  lit- 
tle animal  is  frequently  met  with  in  the 
grain  fields  and  meadows  in  all  parts'  of 
the  state.  When  not  in  motion  it  might 
be  mistaken  for  a  common  field  mouse  ; 
but  its  usual  method  of  progression  is  very 
different.  It  sometimes  runs  on  all  its 
feet,  but  it  more  commouiy  moves  by  leaps 
on  its  hind  legs,  particularly  when  pur- 
sued. It  will  often  clear  five  or  si.\  feet 
at  a  leap,  and  its  leaps  are  made  in  sucli 
quick  succession  that  it  is  not  easily 
caught.  Ou  examination,  it  is  found  to 
differ  consideralily  in  form  from  the  mouse, 
particularly  in  tlie  ffreat  disprojiortion  be- 
tween the  fore  and  hind  legs,  the  latter 
being  more  than  twice  the  length  of  the 
former.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  the 
kangaroo  of  Australasia,  and  the  jerboa 
of  the  eastern  continent.  They  pass  the 
winter  iu  a  torpid  state  and  are  not  usu- 
ally out  m  the  spring  belbre  June. 


Genus    arctomvs. —  Geoff'roij. 

Generic  Characters. — Teeth  22 — Incis- 
ors 2     t).j    Canines,  orindtrs  2..S       The   iuclsurs 

2'  '   -  4    4- 

are  very  strong  u-ilh  ilie  an'crioi  sm-fh.ce  rounded  ; 
grinders furt>ished  with  ridges  and  tubercles.  Boily 
thick  and  heavy  ;  head  and  eyes  large  ;  ears  short; 
pans  strong  ;  fore  feet  with  four  toes  and  a  rudi- 
mentary lliumh;  hind  feet  with  five  toes ;  nails 
strong  and  coi7ipressed  ;  tail  generally  short,  hairy. 


THE  WOODCHUCK. 

.Qrctomys  monux. — Gmei.in 
Description. — General  color,  grayish 
ferruginous  brown,  paler  beneath  and  ap- 
proaching to  red  between  the  legs;  top 
of  the  licad  and  nose  brown;  feet  and 
nails  black;  whiskers  black  and  stiff, 
standing  in  three  clusters  oii  each  side  ; 
tail  covered  with  long  reddish  brown  hair. 
Length  of  the  specimen  before  me  from 
the  nose  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail  ]6| 
inches;  head  13.^  inches,  body  13  inches, 
trunk  of  the  tail  .5  inches,  with  the  hair 
extending  1^  inch  beyond,  fore  legs  4  inch- 
es, feet  2.J  inches;  longest  nail  .6  inch  ; 
hind  legs  4A  inches;  feet  3  inches;  lar- 
gest nail  .4  inch.  Weights  lbs.  This 
though  an  adult  is  not  one  of  the  largest 
size. 

Hi.story. — The  Wix)dchuck  is  a  com- 
mon and  well  known  animal  in  all  parts 
of  the  state.  Tliey  are  foutid  bf)th  in  the 
woods  and  open  fields,  where  they  reside 
in  pairs  or  families,  in  holes  .which  they 
dig  in  the  ground.  These  lioles  are  usu- 
ally made  beneath  a  large  rock,  or  stump, 
or  in  the  side  of  some  dry  bank,  and  are 
sometimes  very  extensive,  consisting  of 
several  apartments  with  several  o|)en- 
ings.  In  these  recesses  they  form  their 
nests  of  dry  leaves  and  grass  in  which 
they  spend  much  of  tlieir  time  in  sleep. 
Their  food  is  entirely  vegetable,  of  which 
they  eat  various  kinds.  They  are  par- 
ticularly fond  of  clover  and  beans,  and 
are  occasionally  injurious  to  the  farmers 
hy  the  extent  of  their  depredations. 
When  feeding  they  frequently  rise  upon 
their  haunches  to  reconoitre,  raising  their 
fore  feet  like  hands.  In  this  position, 
when  the  weather  is  fine,  they  will  sonie- 
times  sit  for  hours  at  the  entrance  of  the 
holes,  but  they  seldom  venture  far  abroad 
in  tlie  day  time.  On  the  approach  of 
cold  weather  they  confine  themselves   to 
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THE  GRAY  SQUIRREI,. 


THE  BLACK  Sf^t'lRREL. 


their  holes  by  closing  the  passage  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  surface  of  the 
ground  and  s|)Cik1  the  winter,  like  bears, 
in  a    torpid  state. 

The  Wondehnck  is  a  cleanly  animal, 
is  capable  of  being  tamed,  in  which  state 
it  becomes  playi'ul  and  fond  of  attention. 
It  is  a  low-set,  clumsy  animal,  and  when 
the  retreat  to  his  hole  is  cut  off,  he  will 
boldly  face  a  dog  in  battle,  and  is  fully  a 
Jiiatcl)  for  one  of  his  own  size.  HisbHc, 
with  his  long  and  projecting  incisors,  is 
very  severe.  The  female  produces  from 
four  to  six  at  a  litter.  The  weight  of  a 
Woodcluick  of  the  largest  size^'in  Ver- 
mont when  fat  is  10  or  11  pounds.  Its 
flesh  is  sometimes  eaten,  but  is  not  mucli 
esteemed.  Sometini;,>s  called  Ground  Hog. 

Ge k u s   Sci u ku s . — Linnaus. 
Generic  Cluiructcrs. — Teeth  22 — Incis- 
ors 3.    no  canines,  grinders  i^.A       Tlie  iipijcr  in- 

i  '  "  4     4'  '  ' 

cisor.s  are  flat  in  front  and  wt't)<;e-sljape  at  the  e.x- 
trcmity,  the  lower  arc  pointed  and  compre.sscd 
laterally.  The  grimiiMs  are  tubprcular.  Body 
small  and  elongated  :  bead  small  ;  ears  erect': 
eyes  large  ;  fore  feet  wiih  f)iir  toes  and  a  tubercle 
instead  of  a  thumb  ;  hirjd  feet  \vi;h  five  lon<T  tecs 
allfiinushed  with  long  hooked  nail.-^;  tail  lontrami 
frequently  shaggy;  two  pectoral  and  si.^  vc^nlral 
mamma;. 


THE    GR.\Y    SQUIRREL. 

Sciurus  cinereus. — Gmelin. 
Description'. — General  color,  gray 
above  and  white  beneath;  sides  of  the 
head  and  body,  and  the  e.xlerior  of  the  Ico-s, 
reddish  fawn  mixed  with  gray  ;  inside  of 
the  legs  and  thighs  bluish  white  ;  tail 
large  and  bushy,  composed  of  hairs  mark- 
ed with  zones  alternately  fawn  and  black, 
and  tipped  with  white;  ears  without  pen- 
cils, rounded  and  covered  with  very  short 
hair;  whiskers  black,  2i  inches  lono-. 
Length  of  the  specimen  before  me,  from 
the  nose  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail,  10 
inches;  tail,  (trunk  '.Ih,  tuft  2,;  11^  inch- 
es.     Weiglit  1  j  pound.  "    - 

HisTORv.— According  to  Dr.  Williams, 
the  Gray  Squirrel  was  formerly  the  most 
common  squirrel  in   Vermont.  *  It  is  still 


found  in  cotjsiderable  numbers  but  less 
plentifully  at  present  than  some  of  the 
smaller  species.  This  as  well  as  some 
of  the  other  species,  in  some  years,  be- 
comes exceedingly  multiplied,  and  then, 
perhaps,  for  several  years  very  f(yw  of 
them  will  be  seen.  Tiiis  sudden  increase 
and  diminution  of  their  numbers,  seems 
to  depend  upon  two  causes,  the  supply  of 
food  and  the  severity  of  the  winters. 
Their  great  multiplication  generally  fol- 
lows a  mild  winter,  which  was  preceded 
by  a  productive  summer.  I  believe  it  to 
be  generally  true  that  when  one  species 
becomes  very  plentiful,  the  others  become 
so  too.  The  Gray  Srpiirrel  prefers  woods, 
which  abound  in  oak,  walnut,  butternut 
and  chestnut,  because  the.se  furnish  him 
with  such  food  as  he  prefers.  During 
the  fall  they  collect  a  supply  of  food  foT- 
the  winter,  which  they  carefully  depos- 
it in  hollow  trees  or  obscure  recesses. 
Their  nests  which  are  built  with  sticks 
and  lined  with  leaves,  are  usually  placed 
in  the  forks  of  large  and  lofty  trees,  or  in 
the  hollows  of  old  trees,  and  in  these  they 
spend  most  of  their  time  during  the  win- 
ter, leaving  them  only  to  visit'^their  de- 
positories of  food  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining a  supply.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
active  and  beautiful  of  our  squirrels.  It 
IS  easily  tamed,  and,  in  captivity,  is  re- 
markably playful,  but  rather  disposed  to 
be  mischievous,  often  using  its  teeth  to 
the  injury  of  the  furniture.  About  a  cen- 
tury ago  these  squirrels  were  so  trouble- 
some in  Pennsylvania  that  government 
granted  a  premium  of  3f/  a  head  for  their 
destrtiction,  which  in  ]74!t,  amounted  to 
i^'~:',0(IO  sterling;  from  which  it  would  ap- 
pear the  number  killed  in  one  year  was 
about  1,2.:-U,000. 

THE  BLACK  SQUIRREL. 

Sciurtis  niger. — Li  NSit; u s . 

Desckii'tioiV.— Top  of  the  head,  back, 
tail  and  extremities  of  the  feet,  covered 
with  hair  of  a  deep  black  color  ;  throat, 
breast  and  belly  brownish  black,  lighter 
on  tlie  flanks;  ears  short,  black,  and  not 
pencilled  ;  sinaUer  and  the  tail  proportion- 
ally shorter,  and  the  fur  softer  than  in  the 
preceeding  species.  Length  of  the  head 
and  bod3^  about  8  inches. 

Hisroiiy. — The  Black  Squirrel  is  much 
less  common  in  Vermont  than  the  gray 
squirrel,  particularly  in  the  western  parts, 
and  is  perhaps,  frequently  coiifoundcd 
with  a  blockish  variety  of  the  gray  squir- 
rel. Having  obtained  no  specimen  of 
this  squirrel,  I  have  copied,  above,  the  de- 
scription contained  in  Dr.  Harlan's  Fau- 
na Antcricana.     According-  to  Dr.  Will- 
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iams  our  largest  black  squirrols  weigh  but, 
2.^  lbs.,  wliile  our  larjrest  gray  squirrels 
weigh  3^  lbs. 

THE  RED  SQUIRREL. 
Sciurus  Hudsonius. — Gmel. 

Description. — Color,  reddish  gray  a- 
bove,  and  whitish  beneath,  with  a  dark 
line  extending  along  each  side,  separating 
the  color  above  from  that  below  ;  eyes 
black;  whiskers  long  and  black  ;  hairs  of 
the  tail  cinerous  at  their  base  and  then 
black,  tipped  with  red  on  the  upper  side, 
and  with  yellow  on  the  under.  Length 
of  the  specimen  before  me,  from  the  nose 
to  tlie  insertion  of  the  tail,  7^  inches; 
tail,  (trunk  5,  hair  1,)  6  inches. 

History. — This  animal  is  every  where 
known  in  Vermont  by  the  name  of  Red 
Squirrel.  Tliey  are  much  more  common 
than  either  of  the  preceding  species,  and 
in  some  seasons  they  have  multiplied  so 
exceedingly  as  to  be  a  great  annoyance 
to  the  farmer,  and  do  considerable  dam- 
ao-e  by  their  depredations.  They  spend 
niost  of  their  time  in  the  tops  of  trees, 
feedincp  upon  nuts  of  various  kinds,  and 
upon  the  seeds  contained  in  the  burs  of 
spruce  and  hemlock.  Their  nests  are 
usually  in  the  hollow  of  some  old  tree, 
and  here  they  lay  up  for  winter  their 
store  of  provisions,  often  amounting  to 
several  gallons,  and  consisting  of  butter- 
nuts, beechnuts,  acorns,  and  different 
kinds  of  grain.  Tiieir  food  in  summer 
consists  of  grain,  sweet  apples,  and  differ- 
ent kinds  of  berries,  as  well  as  nuts.  In 
the  fall  and  early  part  of  winter  they  of- 
ten come  around  our  barns,  and  purloin 
their  subsistence  from  our  granaries.  This 
squirrel  is  often  called  the  Cldckarcc^  prob- 
ably from  its  noisy  chatter  when  alarmed. 
It  is  also  called  the  lludso/i,  or  JIadsun 
Bay  Squirrel. 


THE  STRIPED  SQUIRREL. 
Sciurus  Strititus. — Kl£IN. 
Description.— Top  of  the  head  dark 
reddish  gray  ;  eye-lids  whitish  ;  neck 
gray;  buck  striped,  having  a  black  stripe 
along  the  spine, thea  on  each  side  abroad 
reddTsh  gray  stripe,' then  another  black 
stripe,  succeeded  by  a  white'  stripe,  and, 


lastly,  a  reddish  brown  stripe  ;  the  throat, 
belly,  and  inner  surface  of  the  legs,  white  ; 
head  tapering  from  the  ears  to  the  nose  ; 
forehead  slightly  convex  ;  nose  covered 
with  short  Imirs,  with  a  black  s]>ot  near 
the  extremity;  ears  short,  rounded,  and 
covered  with  very  fine  hair,  v/hich  is  red- 
dish brown  within;  tail  less  bushy  than 
in  the  preceding  species,  blackish  above, 
and  red  beneath,  bordered  with  gray. 
Length  of  the  specimen  before  me,  from 
the  nose  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail,  6  in- 
ches ;  tail  (trunk  3;^  in.,  tuft  |  in.)  4  in- 
ches. 

History.— The  Striped  Squirrel  is  more 
common  in  Vermont  than  either  of  the 
preceding  species,  and  ditfers  from  them 
in  being^furnished  with  check  pouches, 
in  which  it  carries  the  food  it  collects,  to 
its  store-house.  It  also  diflers  from  the 
preceding  in  having  its  chief  residence  in 
the  ground,  v.'hile  the  others  inhabit  hol- 
low trees,  and  hence  it  has  received  the 
name  of  Ground  Squirrel.  It  is  likewise 
frequently  called  the  Chipmuck.,  or  Cldp- 
pinir  Squirrel.,  from  its  note  ;  and  it  is  al- 
so called  in  many  places  the  Hackee. 

This  squirrel  is  generally  seen  running 
along  upon  the  lower  rail  of  fences,  or  sit- 
ting upon  stone  walls  or  logs.  When 
frightened  they  immediately  retreat  to 
their  holes,  which  they  enter  with  a  pe- 
culiarly shrill  chit-l.e-rie,  indicative  of  safe- 
ty, which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  "  catch 
me  now  if  you  can."  When  their  retreat 
to  their  hole  is  cut  off,  they  become  much 
alarmed,  and,  in  such  cases,  will  some- 
times ascend  trees,  but  they  betray  much 
timidity,  and  will  seldom  go  up  more  than 
20  or  30  feet.  Their  burrows  are  by  the 
side  «f  stone  walls,  fences,  or  the  roots  of 
treesi  and  in  places  where  their  food  is 
easily  obtained.  These  burrows  are  often 
extensive,  with  two  openings,  at  consid- 
erable distance  from  each  other,  and  what 
is  remarkable,  is  that  the  dirt  which  has 
been  removed  in  making  the  excavation, 
is  no  wiiere  to  be  found.  This  squiriel 
retires  to  its  burrow  on  the  ai)proach  of 
cold  weather,  wiiere  it  spends  the 
winter,  subsisting  upon  its  stores  of  nuts 
and  seeds,  which  it  had  carefully  provi- 
ded, and  being  seldom  seen  after  the  be- 
o-innino-  of  Novei.ibcr,  before  the  fir^t  of 
April.  ° 

Gems  Pteromys. —  Cuvier. 

Generic  Characters. — Teeth  22 — Incis- 
ors,   X      no    canines,    jirinders,    A.a.        Head 

J       2  >  '      o  4     4 

round  ;  car.s  shorl  and  rounded  ;  ey<--s  large  :  foie 
feot  vviili  four  eloii;,'iUfd  toe.s,  fiiriilslied%illi  sliar|) 
nails  and  a  rudiinenlary  ihunib,  liaving  an  obiiise 
nail;  liiud  feet  vvidi  five  long  toes,  much  dividecij 
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and  adapted  for  seizin;: ;  tail  long,  villose  ;  sUiii  of 
the  sides  exteiidin;;  from  the  anierior  to  the  posle 
rior  extreiniiies  forming  a  Uiiid  of  parachute. 


THE  FLYFNG  SQUIRREL. 
Pteromys  volucella. —  Desmarest. 

Description.— General  color,  reddish 
gray  above,  yellowish  white  beneath  ; 
head  large  ;  nose  rounded ;  eyes  large', 
black,  prominent,  and  far  apart,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  blackish  ash  color,  with  a 
white  spot  over  each  ;  ears  broad,  round- 
ed, and  nearly  naked ;  whiskers  black, 
two  inches  long;  tail  long,^hickly  covered 
with  fine  long  fur,  brown  above, lighter  be- 
neath, and  flattened  ;  a  bony  appendage, 
about  an  inch  long,  proceeding  from  tlie 
wrist,  and  used  in  stretching°the  flying 
membrane.  Length  of  tiie  specimen  be'- 
fore  me,  from  the  nose  to  the  insertion  of 
the  tail,  G  inches  ;  tail  5.^-  inches;  spread 
of  the  membrane,  measured  across  the 
breast,  0.^  inches. 

History. —This  interesting  little  ani- 
mal is  frequently  met  with,  living  in  fam- 
ilies, in  all  parts  of  the  State,  but  is  nev- 
er so  greatly  multiplied  as  some  of  the 
preceding  species  of  squirrels.  They  usu- 
ally inhabit  the  hollows  of  trees,  and  feed 
upon  nuts,  grains,  seeds  and  buds.  Their 
WMngs  are  not  calculated  for  rising  in  the 
air  and  flying  in  the  manner  of  iTats  and 
birds.  Consisting  only  of  an  extension  of 
the  skin  of  the  flanks,  they  form  only  a 
kind  of  parachute,  by  which  they  are  sup- 
ported for  a  while  in  the  air,  and  are  thus 
enabled  to  sail  from  one  tree  to  another  at 
a  distance  of  several  rods.  In  proceedimr 
through  tho  forests,  thei^  first  ascend 
high  upon  a  tree,  and,  leaping  off  in  the 
direction  of  another  tree,  and°at  the  same 
time  spr^ding  tJieir  wings,  they  are  ena- 
bled to  sail,  while  descend i no-,  to  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  to  alight  on  the 
tree  deaignated,  near  the  ground.     This 


they  ascend,  and  proceed  in  like  mnnner 
to  another  tre^e,  thus  passing  to  a  consid- 
erable distance  without  coming  to  the 
ground.  Their  habits  are  nocturnal,  and, 
unless  disturbed,  they  seldom  leave  their 
nests  in  the  day  time.  When  this  animal 
sleeps,  it  rolls  itself  up,  and  so  wraps  its 
large  flat  tail  over  its  head  and  limbs  as 
completely  to  conceal  them,  and  give  it 
the  appearance  of  a  simple  ball  of  fur. 
The  flying  squirrel  is  often  tamed  as  a 
pet,  but  is  more  admired  on  account  of  its 
singu:ar  form,  soft  fur,  and  gentle  dispo- 
sition, than  for  its  .sprightlincss  and  .activ- 
ity. 

Genus  Hystrix. — Linnmus. 

Generic  Characters. — Teeth  20 Incis- 
ors, 1^  no  canines,  grinders  4.4  ^  The  grind- 
ers have  flat  tops,  but  are  fiirni.shed  with  ridges 
of  enamel.  Head  strong  and  convex;  muzzle 
thick  and  turned  ;  ears  short  and  rounded  ;  tongue 
furnished  with  spiny  scales;  fore  feet,  with  four 
toes,  and  the  rudiment  of  u  thumb;  hind  feel 
with  five  toes;  n:ii!s  strong  on  all  the  feet;  body 
covered  with  spines,  intermixed  with  strong  hair  ; 
tail  more  or  less  long,  and  sometimes  piehc'nsiie. 


> 


^- 
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THE  HEDGE  HOG. 

HijsLrix  dorsatu. — G.iielin. 

Description.— General  color,  brown- 
ish black  ;  hair  rather  long,  thick,  and  iff- 
terspersed  with  spines  or  quills,  whicb 
vary  from  1  to  4  inches  in  length  ;  quills 
black  at  the  tip,  below  brownish,  and 
white  towards  their  base.  Ears  small, 
and  covered  by  the  hair ;  snout  short  ancf 
thick.  Legs  and  feet  covered  with  hair, 
the  latter  armed  \igA  long  curved  nails. 
Tail  thick,  flattenP^faad  not  prehensile. 
Length  26  inches;  tail  8;  height  of  the 
back  14. 

HisToiiv.— The  Hedge  Hog  was  origin- 
ally very  common  in  Vermont,  but  is  now 
confined  principally  to  the  mountainous 
and  woody  parts,  where  it  is  still  found 
in  considerable  numbers.  This  animal  is 
remarkable,  principally,  on  account  nfthe 
quills  or  spines,  which  are  intermingled 
with  the  Jiair,  on  nearly  all  parts  of  ita 
body;  and  as  he  runs  very  bacvV,  and  is 
moderate  and  awkward  in  all  li"is  move- 
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ments,  he  relics  mostly  upon  liis  quills 
for  detoncc  and  safety.  When  his  en- 
emy oi)pro;iRh(\s,  if  allowed  sutKcient 
time,  he  will  generally  retreat  to  a  fissure 
among  the  rocks,  or  take  refuge  in  the 
top  of  a  tree,  which  he  ascends  with  fa- 
cility ;  but,  if  overtaken,  he  places  his 
head  between  his  fore  legs,  draws  his  bo- 
dy into  a  globular  form,  and  erects  his 
barbed  spines,  which  now  project  in  all 
directions.  In  this  condition  they  defy 
the  attack  of  all  enemies  but  man.  The 
fox,  the  wolf  and  the  dog  attempt  to  seize 
liim  only  to  be  severely  wounded  in  the 
nose  and  mouth  by  the  shar))  projecting 
quills.  These  quills,  being  barbed  at  the 
extremity,  and  adhering  in  the  wound, 
are  detaclied  from  the  owner,  and  by 
their  rankling,  and  by  penetrating  deep- 
er and  deeper,  not  only  discourage  the  at- 
tack of  the  assailant,  but  very  often  occa- 
sion his  death.  The  vulgar  notion  that 
this  animal  has  the  power  of  projecting  or 
shootinif  his  quills  at  his  assailant,  is  with- 
out a  shadow  of  foundation. 

The  quills  of  the  Hedge  Hog  are  highly 
prized  by  the  aborigines  on  all  parts  of 
the  continent,  and  are  used  by  them  in 
various  ways  as  ornaments  of  their  dress- 
>«s,  pipes  and  war  instruments.  For  this 
purpose  they  are  dyed  of  several  rich  and 
permnnent  colors,  cut  into  short  pieces, 
strung  upon  threads  or  sinews,  and  then 
wrought  into  various  forms  and  figures 
upon  their  belts,  buffalo  robes,  moccasins, 
<Scc.,  and  in  these  operations  they  mani- 
fest considerable  ingenuity  and  a  great 
deal  of  patient  perseveranc'c. 

The  Hedge  Hog  is  a  solitary,  sluggish 
animal,  seldom  venturing  to  much  dis- 
tance from  his  retreat  among  the  rocks. 
Their  food  consists  of  fruits  of  different 
kinds,  roots,  herbs,  and  the  bark  and  buds 
of  trees.  Their  flesh  is  sometimes  eaten, 
and    is    esteemed    by    the  Indians  as  the 


THE    VARYING    HARK. 


hairy;  tail   sliorl,    liaiiy   and    elevated;  inainmae 
from  6  to  10. 


L^^-IS 


THE  AMERICAN  RABBIT. 

Lcpus  amcrlcanus. 
DEscRirTioN. — Color,  above  grayish 
fawn,  varied  with  blnckish  brown  and  red- 
disli  ;  more  red  about  the  shoulders  than 
elsewhere  ;  a  whitish  spot  before  the  eyes 
and  another  behind  the  cheeks;  breast 
and  belly  white;  feet  reddish  before  with 
the  point  of  the  foot  fawn  color;  upper 
part  of  the  tail  the  color  of  the  back,  be- 
neath white,  fur  on  the  body  white  in 
winter,  but  the  ears  and  tuil  are  of  the 
sanu^  gi'^y  color  snmmmer  and  winter. 
Length  14  inches,  head  3^  ears  2:J,  tail  2 
inches. 

History. — This  animal  though  strictly 
a  Hnre  has  acquired  very  generally  in  this 
country  the  name  of  Rabbit.  Indeed  the 
name  of  Rabbit  is  not  only  applied  to  this 
species,butalso  to  the  following, and  this  is 
distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  Graij 
rabbit,  on  account  of  its  not  becoming  so 
white  in  the  winter  as  the  other.  This  is 
the  most  common  species  of  hare  through- 
out the  United  States,  and  is  also  one  of 
the  most  prolific  species.  It  produces  its 
young  three  or  four  times  in  the, course 
of  the  year  and  has  from  from  five  to  sev- 
en at  a  birth.  This  animal  has  been  sup- 
posed to  form  burrows  in  the  earth  like 
the  European  Rabbit,  but  this  is  probably 
a  mistake.  It  is  true  they  are  sometimes 
found  in  burrows,  but  it  is  believed  to  be 
greatest  luxury.  They  have  three  or_  four  ^j^j^  -^^  ^^^^^^  jjj  ^jjid,  they  have  taken  ref- 
young  at  a  litter,  and  their  period  of  ges-  ]  ^^^„^  ■^^^  ^jj^  ]),.,igg  Qf  f^^es  or  woodchucks. 
tation  is  said  to  be  40  days.     The  Hedgi 


Hog  or  American  Porcupine,    when  full 
grown  and  fat,  weighs  about  16  pounds. 


Genus  Lepus. — Llntucus. 

Generic  Characters. — Teeth, 28 — Incis- 
'  ors  i.  no  canine.s,  Riders  1-4.  Tlie  upper  in- 
cisur.s  are  placed  "fn  pairs,  l^vo  wedge- .-hapcd 
with  f.  lonsiuidinal  furrow  in  front,  I'.nd  two  smal- 
ler ones  intermediately  hehiiid  ;  the  under  ineisor.s 
square,  grin<lers  with  flat  crowns  and  tiiinsverse 
lamina!  of  enamel.  Head  rather  large;  ears 
Inni;;  eyes  large,  projecting  laterally  ;  fore  feet 
w  ilh  five  toes  ;  hind  feel  with  four  very  loii;_;  toes  ; 
all  the  toes  iirmed  with  modcrale  ^ized  nails, 
winch  are  alightly  arched  ;  buUouis  of  tho  feet 


THE  VARYING  HARE. 

Lepus  virgiiiiunus. — Harlan. 
Description. — General  color,  in  its 
summer  dress,  reddish  brown,  darkest 
along  the  back,  lighter  about  the  should- 
ers, and  passing  into  white  on  the  belly. 
Hairs  on  the  upper  p-arts  bluish  at  their 
base,  then  light  rcddisii  yellow,  and  tip- 
ped with  bhck.  Chin  and  ears  bluish 
white  mi::,  d  with  reddish  brown,  the  lat- 
ter margined  exteriorly,  towards  the  tip, 
with  black, and  slightly  edged  wiUi  white; 
orbits  surrounded  by  reddish  faw'h  ;  flanks 
tinged  with  orange  ;  sides  of  the  feet  whi- 
tish ;  soles  covered  with  long  hair  of  a 
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THE   MOOSE. 


tawny  yellow  color.  Ears  and  head  of 
eqnal  lenglh  ;  tail  very  short ;  nails  long, 
slightly  arched,  compressed  at  the  hase, 
and  entirely  covered  by  the  hair.  Incis- 
ors above  and  below  nearly  equal,  the  for- 
mer slightly  arched  and  marked  by  a  lon- 
gitudinal groove.  Length  of  the  speci- 
men before  me,  which  was  taken  in  Sep- 
tember, from  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the 
tail,  16  inches  ;  tail,  including  the  fur,  1^  ; 
ears  3.^;  hind  foot,  5.^.  Color,  in  its  win- 
ter dj-ess,  white,  or  nearly  so,  resulting 
from  the  hairs  being  bluish  at  their  base, 
then  yellowish  fawn,  tipped  with  white. 

History. — This  hare  is  quite  common 
in  Vermont,  and,  in  the  winter  season,  is 
usually  called  the  white  rabbit.  It  is  less 
])rolific  than  the  preceding  species,  pro- 
ducing its  young  only  once  or  twice  a  year, 
and  having  from  4  to  6  at  a  time.  The 
young  are  able  to  see  at  birth,  and  are 
covered  with  hair.  They  are  able  to  pro- 
vide for  themselves  in  a  very  few  days,  af- 
ter which  they  receive  but  little  aid  from 
their  mothers.  The  hares  feed  in  sunr- 
mer  upon  grass,  juicy  herbs,  and  the 
leaves  and  buds  of  shrubs,  but  in  winter, 
when  the  snow  is  deep,  they  gain  a  pre- 
carious subsistence  from  the  buds  and 
bark  of  bushes  and  small  trees.  The  bark 
of  the  willow,  birch,  poplar,  and  the  buds 
of  the  pine,  are  with  them  favorite  arti- 
cles of  food.  The  hares  are  the  most  timid 
and  defenceless  of  all  quadrupeds,  and  no 
animals  have  more  numerous  or  formidable 
enemies.  They  are  pursued  and  destroy- 
ed in  great  numbers,  by  men  and  dogs, 
by  eagles,  hawks,  and  owls,  and  by  all  the 
carnivorous  beasts  of  the  forests  ;  and  yet, 
notwithstanding  this  destruction,  nature 
has  sufficiently  provided,  in  their  groat 
fecundity,  for  the  preservation  of  the  sev- 
eral species.  When  pursued,  the  Ameri- 
can rabbit  soon  becomes  wearied,  and  to 
avoid  being  overtaken,  takes  shelter  in 
some  hole  in  the  earth,  in  a  heap  of  logs, 
or  stones,  or  in  a  hollow  log,  but  this  spe- 
cies is  so  fleet  as  to  be  in  no  fear  of  being- 
overtaken  by  its  pursuers,  and,  therefore, 
does  not  seel^concealment.  It  has  been 
ascertained  by  measurement  that  it  can 
leap  21  feet  at  a  bound,  and  its  body  is  so 
light  in  comparison  with  its  broad  furry 
feet  that  it  is  enabled  to  skim  easily  along 
the  surface  of  deep  snows,  while  the  wea- 
ried hounds  plunge  in  at  every  bound, 
and  soon  give  up  the  hopeless  pursuit. 
The  skin  of  Ihe  hare  is  of  no  value,  but 
the  tlesh  is  considered   nourishing  food. 

Ordk.r  RUMINANTIA. 
Animals  of  this  order  have  three  kinds 
of  teeth.     They  have  no  incisors  in  the 
upper  jaw,  but  have  usually  eight  in  the 
Pt.  I  7 


lower,  which  are  opposed  to  a  callosity  on 
the  upper  gums.  In  some  sj)ecies  there 
are  canines  only  in  the  upper  jaw,  and 
others  have  them  in  both.  The  grinders 
are  twelve  in  each  jaw,  marked  with  two 
double  crescents  of  enamel  on  their 
crowns,  of  which  the  convexity  is  out- 
wards in  the  lower,  and  internal  in  the 
upper  jaw  ;  articulations  of  the  jaw  adap- 
ted for  a  triturating  motion.  The  limbs 
are  disposed  for  walking  ;  the  feet  with 
two  hoofed  toes  ;  the  two  bones  of  the  met- 
acarpus and  metatarsus,  consolidated  in- 
to one;  organs  of  digestion  calculated  for 
ruminating,  consisting  of  four  stomachs  ; 
intestines  long ;  two  or  four  inguinal 
mammjB.  The  males  have  horns,  and  the 
females,  too,  in  some  species  ;  food  always 
vegetable.  The  most  remarkable  faculty 
of  these  animals  is  that  of  rumination,  or 
of  returning  the  food  into  the  mouth  for 
the  purpose  of  chewing  it  a  second  time, 
called  diewing  the  cud,  and  hence  the 
name  of  the  order,  liumi/ianlia. 

Gekus   Cervus. — LinncEus. 
Generic  Characters.     Teeth  32,  or  34 — 

Incisors  ii — canines   «_«    or  J  .i  "rinclors  il-f 

.8  0    0  no"  66* 

1  ho  cannKS,  whore  ihoy  e.vist,  are  bent  l)ack  and 
compressed.  Head  long,  terminated  by  a  muz- 
zle ;  eyes  large,  pupils  elongated  transversely  ; 
most  of  the  species  have  a  lachrymal  sinus;  ears 
long  and  pointed  ;  tongue  soft ;  horns  solid,  decid- 
uous, jialmated,  branched,  or  simple,  in  the  males  ; 
females  destitute  of  horns,  except  in  one  species; 
four  inguinal  mammae. 


THE  MOOSE. 
Ccrvus  ulces. — Linn^-us. 
Desc  Kii'TioN. — Head  long,  narrow  be- 
fore the  eyes  and  enlarged  towards  the 
mouth,  which  has  some  analogy  to  that  of 
the  horse  ;  upper  lip  exceedingly  devel- 
oped and  very  thick  ;  nostrils,  a  lateral 
slit,  more  open  anteriorly  than  behind  ; 
eyes  small,  near  the  base  of  the  horns  ; 
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laclirymal  pits  small  ;  neck  short ;  ears 
very  large  and  thick  ;  horns,  consisting 
of  u  very  large  flattened  expansion,  fur- 
nished with  numerous  prongs  on  the  ex- 
ternal border, w/th  a  large  isolated  branchof 
the  priiicipal  stock.  Tail  excessively  shi^rt. 
A  tuft  of  long  hair,  like  beard,  beneath 
the  throat,  in  both  sexes,  and  a  protuber- 
ance in  the  same  place  in  the  male.  Legs 
Jong  ;  feet  long,  and  placed  obliquely  on 
the  soil.  Hair  coarse  and  friable.  Gen- 
eriil  color  fiiwn-brown.  Dimensions,  as 
given  by  Dr.  Harlan  :  length  from  the 
nose  to  the  base  of  the  tail,  6  ft.  10  in.  ; 
height  before,  5  ft.  2^  in. — behind,  .5  ft. 
4|  in. ;  length  of  the  head,  23  in. ;  ears,  10 
rn.  ;  horns,  37  in.;  neck,  18  in.  ;  tail,  1.^ 
inch.  Weight  of  the  horns  sometimes  60 
pounds. 

History. — Moose  were  formerly  ver}'^ 
plentiful  in  Vermont,  and  in  many  places 
the  early  settlers  depended  upon  their 
flesli  for  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  sub- 
sistence of  their  families.  They  are  now 
exterminated  from  all  portions  of  the  state 
excepting  the  county  of  Essex,  in  the 
northeastern  part.  There  they  are  still 
found,  and  several  were  killed  there  du- 
ring the  two  last  winters.  The  head  and 
horns  of  one  of  these,  obtained  by  Judge 
Parker,  of  Orleans,  and  now  in  his  pos- 
session, weighed  05  pounds,  of  which  the 
horns  are  supposed  to  constitute  one  half. 
The  hide  and  quartans  of  this  Moose,  when 
dressed, weighed  a  little  more  than  800  lbs. 
The  height  of  its  horns  exceeded  3  feet, 
and  the  distance  between  their  tips  was 
more  than  5  feet,  and  larger  than  this  are 
not  often  found  at  the  present  day.  But 
it  would  appear  from  the  statement  of  Dr. 
Williams  that  larger  individuals  were  ta- 
ken in  early  times.  He  says  that  one  of 
these  animals  in  Vermont  was  found  by 
measure  to  be  7  feet  high,  and  that  the 
largest  Moose  were  estimated  by  the  hun- 
ters to  weigh  from  1300  to  1400  pounds. 
The  food  of  the  Moose  consists  of  grass, 
shrubs,  the  boughs  and  bark  of  trees,  es- 
pecially the  beech,  which  they  seem  to 
prefer  above  all  others,  and  a  species  of 
maple,  JJcerpcnnsi/lvanictim,  which  is  call- 
ed Mooseioood.  In  summer  they  keep 
pretty  much  in  families.  In  winter  they 
herd  together,  sometimes  to  the  number 
of  20  or  30  in  a  company.  They  seem  to 
prefer- cold  places  ;  and  when  the  snow  is 
deep  they  tread  it  down  for  a  sjxiee  of  sev- 
eral acres,  forming  what  is  called  a  yard. 
Within  this  space  they  range,  and  sub- 
sist upon  the  twigs  and  bark  of  the  trees, 
while  the  snow  remains  deep  upon  the 
ground.  In  order  to  eat  from  the  ground, 
they  are  obliged  to  kneel  or  spread  their 
fore  legs,  on  acconnt  of  the  shortness  of 


their  neck.  They  move  with  along  sham- 
bling trot,  and  with  a  rattling  of  their 
hoofs,  which  may  be  heard  at  a  consider- 
able distance.  Their  course  is  swift  and 
straight,  and  they  leap  over  the  highest 
fences  with  ease.  The  males  only  have 
horns,  which  are  shed  and  reproduced  an- 
nually. The  rutting  season  is  in  Septem- 
ber, and  the  young  are  produced  about 
the  first  of  June,  usually  two  at  a  birth. 
The  female  is  smaller  than  the  male."^ 
This  animal  was  called  Monsall.  by  the 
Algonquin  Indians, Oriio'raa/  by  the  French 
inhabitants  of  Canada,  and  Moose,  or 
Mouse  Deer,  by  the  English. 1 

Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have 
liad  an  opj)ortunity  of  examining  a  living 
Moose  in  Burlington.  It  was  a  female, 
two  years  old,  and  had  then  been  in  cap- 
tivity a!)out  two  months,  having  been  ta- 
ken in  Canada,  near  the  north  line  of  this 
state,  in  March,  1842.  The  height  at  the 
shoulder  was  about  6  feet,  and  it  agreed 
fully  with  my  description,  so  far  as  it  is 
applicable  to  the  female,  that  sex  being 
without  horns.  It  had  become  so  tame 
as  to  be  led  by  a  halter  without  difficulty, 

THE  ELK. 

Cervus  canadensis. —  Gmeje,. 

Description. — Head  well  formed,  ta- 
pering to  a  narrow  point ;  ears  large  and 
rapidly  moveable  ;  eyes  full  and  dark  ; 
horns  lofty,  graceful,  with  numerous 
pointed  cylindrical  branches,  which  curve 
forward.  Tlie  hair  is  of  a  bluish  gray 
color  in  autumn  ;  dark  gray  during  the 
winter,  and  at  the  approach  of  spring  as- 
sumes a  reddish,  or  bright  brown  color, 
which  it  retains  during  the  summer.  The 
croup  of  a  pale  yellowish  white  or  clay 
color.  Colors  nearly  the  same  in  the  two 
sexes  ;  but  the  females  are  without  horns. 
Height  at  the  withers,  according  to  Dr. 
Harlan,  4  feet,  the  h.orns  3  feet,  first  ant- 
ler 1  foot,  second  10  inches,  length  of  the 
tail  2  inches. 

Hj STORY. — The  horns  of  the  elk  have 
hecn  often  found  in  Vermont,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  sufficient  proof  of  the  for- 
mer existence  of  that  animal  within  the 
state  ;  and  if  the  animal  was  found  here 
after  the  settlement  of  the  state  was  com- 
menced, it  is  doubtless  now  completely 
exterminated.  Elks  live  in  families. 
Their  rutting  season  is  in  September,  and 
the  young,  one  and  sometimes  two  iu 
number, are  produced  in  July.  Their  horns 
are  generally  shed  in  March.  This  spe- 
cies is  said  to  be  still  found  in  nnmbers 


*  Williams'  History,  Vol.  !,  p.  99. 
t  Harlan,  Fauna  Auiericai'iaj.  p.  232. 
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DOMK.STIC   QUADRL'PKDS. 


in  the  western  states.  A  specimen  of  tiii.« 
.•species,  preserved  in  the  Philadelpiiia 
Museum,  measures  seven  feet  and  seven 
inches  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the 
base  of  the  tail,  and  the  horns  measure 
three  feet  and  ten  inches.  The  animal 
was  13  years  old. 


THE  COxMMON  DEER. 

Cervus  virginianus. — G.mel. 

Descrtption. — Form  light  and  slender ; 
color  reddish  fawn  in  summer,  and  gray- 
ish in  winter;  horns  moderate,  with  an 
antler  placed  high  on  the  inside  of  each 
shaft,  and  two  or  three  others  on  the  pos- 
terior side,  turned  backwards,  but  varying 
with  the  age  of  the  animal;  lachrymal 
pits  formed  by  a  fold  in  the  skin;  muzzle 
partially  developed  ;  tail  proportionally 
longer  than  in  the  preceding  species,  and 
thin;  no  canine  teeth.  Length  5  feet  5 
inches,  tail  10  inches,  height  3  feet, 
length  of  the  head  1*2  inclies,  of  the 
horns,  following  the  curvature,  22  inches. 
Weight  from  !>()  to  130  pounds. 

History. — When  the  country  was  new 
this  deer  was  one  of  the  most  common 
and  valuable  quadrupeds  found  in  our 
forests,  and  upon  its  Hesli  were  the  first 
settlers  of  the  state,  to  a  very  considera- 
ble extent,  dependent  for  food.  Indeed 
80  eagerly  was  it  hunted,  and  still  so 
anxious  were  the  people  for  its  preserva- 
tion, that  a  law  for  its  protection  from  the 
10th  of  December  to  the  10th  of  June 
was  one  of  the  earliest  acts  of  our  legisla- 
ture. But  notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  done  for  their  preservation,  their 
numbers  have  been  constantly  diminish- 
ing within  the  state,  till  they  have  be- 
come exceedingly  scarce,  except  in  a  few 
of  the  most  unsettled  and  woody  sections. 
The  range  of  this  species  is  very  exten- 
sive, reaching  from  Canada  to  the  Oro- 
Roco  in  South  America.  In  its  form  this 
deer  is  slender  and  delicate  ;  and  its  neck 
and    tail    proportionally    longer   than  in 


most  other  species  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
it  possesses  great  muscular  power,  and 
runs  with  surprising  speed.  It  is  a  very 
timid  and  shy  animal,  and,  possessing  a 
keen  sense  of  hearing  and  smelling,  it  is 
found  to  be  very  difficult  to  approach 
within  gun  shot  of  him  wilhoul  his  taking 
alarm.  In  the  fall  the  deer  are  in  good 
condition,  and  the  venison  valuable.  In 
the  winter  they  herd  together,  and,  when 
the  snow  is  deep,  they  form  wliat  are 
called  "?/«rr/.?,"  where  they  tread  down 
the  snow  and  gain  a  scanty  subsistence  by 
browsing  the  trees  and  bushes.  During 
this  period  they  become  very  lean,  and 
neither  the  skin  nor  the  flesh  is  of  much 
value.  Tliey  produce  their  young  in  the 
early  part  of  summer,  and  have  two,  and 
sometimes  three,  at  a  birth.  The  fawns 
are  at  first  reddish,  spotted  with  white. 
They  lose  their  spots  in  autumn  and  be- 
come gray  in  winter.  This  coat  is  shed 
about  the  first  of  June  and  in  summer 
they  are  nearly  red,  which  color  continues 
till  August  and  then  changes  to  blue.  The 
skin  is  said  to  be  thinnest  in  the  gray, 
toughest  in  the  red  and  thickest  in  the 
h!iic:  the  skin  and  the  flesh  being  most 
valuable  in  the  blue.  The  horns'of  the 
male  are  shed  in  January.  The  deer  ia 
said  to  manifest  great  enmity  to  the  Rat- 
tle-snake. When  it  discovers  one  of 
these  reptiles,  it  leaps  into  tlie  air  above 
it  and  alights  upon  it  with  all  four  of  its 
feet  brought  together  in  the  form  of  a 
square,  and  this  operation  is  repeated  till 
the  hated  reptile  is  destroyed. 


DOMESTIC  QUADRUPEDS. 

Thus  far  we  have  confined  ourselves  to 
an  account  of  the  Quadrupeds  which  liava 
been  found  in  Vermont  in  a  wild  state. 
In  addition  to  these  we  liave  several  quad- 
rupeds which  have  been  introduced  and 
are  kept  in  a  domesticated  state.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  such  as  may  be  regard- 
ed as  permanent  residents. 

ORr)]-:R  Carnivora. 

Canis  faviiliaris,  The  Doc. 

Felis  cdtus,  Tlie  Cat. 

Order  Paciiydermata. 

Eqnus  cjihallus,  The  Horse. 

Equus  (islnus,  The  Ass. 

Sus  scroj'a.  The  Hog, 

Order  Ruminantia. 

Bos  taurvs.  The  Ox. 

Otis  aries,  The  Sheep. 

There  are  a  few  other  Quadrupeds, 
which  are  sometimes  kept  as  a  matter  of 
curiosity,  such  as  the  Goat,  the  English 
Rabbit,  tlie  Guinea  Pig,  &c. 
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THE  CAT. 


THE  HORSE. 


THE    DOG. 

Canls  familiar  is. — Linn. 
The  Dog  lias  been  in  a  domesticated 
state  from  time  immemorial ;  and  from 
him  has  sprung  so  great  a  number  of  va- 
rieties, that  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  de- 
termine which  now  approaches  nearest  to 
the  original  stock.  The  dog  is  mention- 
ed as  being  a  familiar  animal  nearly  two 
thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
but  the  allusions  to  him  in  the  Bible  seem 
to  imply  that  he  was  formerly  more  san- 
guinary and  savage  in  his  disposition  than 
at  present.  The  dog  is  the  only  quadru- 
ped which  has  been  the  companion  of 
man  in  every  state  of  society,  and  in  eve- 
ry region  and  climate  of  the  earth,  and  no 
other  animal  manifests  so  great  and  so 
faithful  an  attachment  to  his  master  as 
this  ;  and  this  attachment  seems  to  arise 
from  the  purest  gratitude,  and  truest 
friendship.  In  works  on  natural  history 
we  have  no  less  than  sixty  permanent  va- 
rieties of  the  dog  named  and  described.* 
In  Vermont,  each  family  in  the  country 
usually  finds  it  convenient  to  keep  one 
dog,  and  very  few  have  more  tJian  one. 
In  our  villages  a  few  dogs  are  kept,  (bet- 
ter if  fewer,)  but  as  a  person's  standing  in 
society  is  not  here,  as  in  some  countries, 
indicated  by  the  number  of  his  dogs,  the 
dog  mania  has  never  prevailed  to  any 
considerable  extent,^  and  consequently  lit- 
tle pains  have  been -taken  to  procure  rare 
and  popular  varieties.  As  the  expense  of 
keeping  a  dog  is  generally  much  more 
than  the  profit, and  as  direful  consequences 
are  to  be  apprehended  when  dogs  are  nu- 
merous, from  the  occurrence  of  hydropho- 
bia among  them,  we  should  by  no  means 
regret  the  reduction  of  the  dogs  in  this 
state  to  a  moiety  of  their  present  number. 

THE  DOMESTIC  CAT. 

Fclis  catus. — Linn. 
Our  domestic  Cat  is  said  by  Cuvier  to 
have  been  originally  from  the  forests  of 
Europe,  where  it  is  still  found  in  a  wild 
state.  The  color  of  the  wild  animal  is 
grayish  brown  on  the  back  and  sides,  with 
dark  transverse  undulations,  while  below 
it  is  lighter  colored,  and  the  inside  of  the 
thighs  and  feet  are  yellowish.  There  are 
three  bands  upon  the  tail,  the  inferior 
third  of  which  is  blackish.  In  the  domes- 
ticated state  this  animal  varies,  as  is  well 
known,  in  the  length  and  fineness  of  its 
hair,  but  infinitely  less  so  than  the  dog, 
and  is  also  much  less  submissive  and  af- 
fectionate. The  Cat  renders  essential 
service  b}'  the  destruction  of  vermin,  and 

*  Brown's  Zoological.  Text  Rook.  Vol.  I,p   75. 


most  families  consider  it  to  their  advan- 
tage to  keep  one  at  least  upon  their  prem- 
ises. Cats  were  formerly  held  in  so  high 
estimation  on  account  of  their  mousing 
qualities,  that  in  the  Kith  century  laws 
were  passed  in  England  regulating  the 
price  of  them.  It  was  also  enacted,  that 
"  whoever  stole  or  killed  the  cat  that 
guarded  the  granary  of  the  prince,  should 
forfeit  an  ewe,  with  her  fleece  and  lamb, 
or  as  much  wheat  as,  when  poured  upon 
a  cat,  suspended  by  its  tail,  (the  head 
touching  the  floor,)  would  form  a  heap 
high  enough  to  cover  the  creature  to  the 
tip  of  its  tail." 

Order  PACHYDERM  ATA. 

This  order  is  named  from  the  thickness 
of  the  skin  of  the  animals  which  compose 
it.  They  have  two  and  sometimes  the 
three  kinds  of  teeth.  The  four  extremi- 
ties are  furnished  with  toes,  variable  in 
number,  and  terminated  witli  strong  nails 
or  hoofs.  They  have  no  clavicles ;  and 
the  organs  of  digestion  are  not  formed  fur 
ruminating.  We  have  no  animal  of  this 
order  existing  in  Vermont  in  a  wild  state, 
and  only  three,  the  Horse,  the  Ass,  and 
the  Hog,  which  have  been  introduced. 

Genus  Equus,  Linn^us. 
Generic  Characters. — Teeth  40 — Incis- 
ors  0      canines  1.1      grinders  e.fi       Grinders 

6  >  I     I  »      °  BO" 

furrowed  on  each  side  with  flat  crowns,  and  sev- 
eral ridyes  of  enamel  ;  between  the  canines  and 
grinders  a  vacant  space.  Upper  lip  capable 
of  considerable  motion  ;  eyes  large  ;  ears  rather 
large,  pointed  and  erect;  feet  with  a  single  vis- 
ible toe,  covered  with  a  strong  hnof;  tail  with 
lung  hair,  or  in  some  species  with  a  tuft  at  the 
e.vtreniity  ;  two  inguinal  teats  ;  stomach  simple 
and  membranous  ;  intestines  and  Cfccum  large. 

THE  HORSE. 

Equus  caballus. — LiNN.ff:us. 
This  generous  and  noble  spirited  ani- 
mal, next  to  the  sheep  and  the  ox,  has 
probably  been  the  most  useful  servant  of 
man.  At  what  period  he  became  domes- 
ticated we  have  at  present  no  means  of 
knowing.  It  must,  however,  have  been 
soon  after  the  deluge,  if  not  before  that 
event,  as  there  is  mention  of  the  horse 
and  his  rider  in  tlie  book  of  Genesis  near- 
ly 2000  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  horse  is  the  associate  and  assistant 
of  man  in  war,  in  the  chase,  and  in  the 
works  of  agriculture,  of  the  arts  and  of 
commerce.  Although  wild  horses  exist 
at  the  present  day  in  several  parts  of  the 
vvorld,  yet  it  is  believed  that  there  are 
now  no  wild  horses,  which  have  descen- 
ded in  a  wild  state  from  the  original  stock 
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THE   ASS. 


THE   MULE. 


THE  HOG 


The  wild  horses  in  Asia  and  America  are 
all  descended  from  such  as  had  been  t'or- 
merly  domesticated,  and  had  i^een  set  at 
liberty.  Tliese  wild  horses  are  said  to  be 
very  numerous,  going  in  troops  upon  the 
prairies  at  the  southwest,  and  that  the  In- 
dians supply  themselves  with  horses,  by 
catching  and  taming  them.  The  period 
of  gestation  in  the  horse  is  11  months  and 
in  the  domesticated  state  the  colt  is  al- 
lowed to  suck  5  or  6  months.  At  the 
age  of  two  years  tlie  sexes  are  separated  ; 
at  three  they  are  liandled  and  at  four  are 
broke  to  the  saddle  and  harness,  and  are 
capable  of  service  and  of  propagating 
without  injury  to  themselves.  TJie  life 
of  the  horse  is  from  25  to  30  years,  but 
they  are  not  of  much  value  after  they 
reach  20  years.  The  age  of  a  horse  may 
be  pretty  nearly  ascertained  by  his  teeth. 
According  to  Cuvier  the  milk  teeth  appear 
about  15  days  after  the  colt  is  foaled  ;  at 
2^  years  the  middle  ones  are  replaced  ;  at 
3|  the  two  following  ones  ;  and  at  4^  the 
outermost  ones  or  corners.  All  these 
teeth  have  at  first  indented  crowns,  which 
are  gradually  worn  down  by  use  and  en- 
tirely effaced  at  7  years  old.  The  lower 
canine  teeth  appear  at  3  years  old,  and 
the  upper  ones  at  4.  They  remain  poin- 
ted till  6,  and  begin  to  peel  off  at  10. 

Vermont  produces  excellent  horses  and 
considerable  pains  have  been  taken  to  in- 
troduce the  best  varieties.  The  greatest 
part  of  the  labor  upon  the  farms,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  travel  and  trans- 
portation in  this  state  is  performed  by  hor- 
ses, and  large  numbers  of  fine  horses  are 
annually  sent  to  market  out  of  the  state. 
The  whole  number  of  horses  in  Vermont, 
(including  the  mules,  which  are  very  fevv,) 
according  to  the  returns  of  1840,  was  as 
follows  : 

6,674 
3,4G'2 
6,900 
4,3G0 
4,969 
8,440 

6-2,403. 

THE  ASS. 
Equus  ashiits, — Linn^us. 
The  Ass  is  distinguished  by  his  lono- 
ears,  by  the  tuft  which  terminates  his  tail, 
and  by  the  black  cross  on  his  shoulders. 
His  usual  color  is  a  brownish  gray.  He 
was  originally  from  the  great  deserts  of 
central  Asia,  where  these  animals  are  still 
found  in  a  wild  state,  and  where  they 
range  in  immense  herds  from  north  to 
south,  according  to  the  season.  The  Ass 
in  the  domesticated  state,  is  a  patient, 
submissive  and  serviceable  animal,  and  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  is  almost  the  only 


Addison, 

5,425 

Orange, 

Bennington, 

3,;!97 

Orleans, 

Caledonia, 

5,«5a 

Rntland, 

Chittenden) 

4,2:!  1 

Wasliington, 

£ssex, 

1,207 

Windham, 

Franklin, 

4,427 

Windsor, 

Grand  Isle, 

1,161 

Lamoille, 

2,597 

Total  number, 

one  employed  as  a  beast  of  burden.  It  is 
much  more  sure-footed  than  the  horse, 
and  on  that  account  is  niucli  used  in 
rough  mountainous  countries.  The  hoarse- 
ness of  the  bray  of  the  Ass  is  well  known, 
and  it  is  produced  by  two  small,  peculiar 
cavities,  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  lar- 
ynx. The  Ass  is  not  kept  in  Vermont  for 
its  labor,  but  a  very  few  are  kept  for  the 
production  of  Mules  from  the  mare. 

The  ]\Iule. — The  Mule  is  an  unprolif- 
ic  hybrid,  produced  betwixt  the  horse  and 
the  ass.  When  the  sire  was  ahorse  and  the 
dam  a  she-ass,  the  offspring  was  termed 
Hinuus  by  the  ancients,  but  when  the  sire 
was  a  jack  ass  and  the  dam  a  mare,  it  was 
then  called  Muliis.  At  some  periods  a 
considerable  number  of  Mules  have  been 
produced  in  Vermont,  but  they  have  al- 
ways been  reared  for  exportation,  none 
of  them  being  kept  within  the  state  for 
their  labor. 

Genus  Sus. — Linnccus. 
Generic  Characters. — Teeth  42  or  46 — 

incisors,  i.    or    .6     canines,  1.1    crincicr.'!,  J7.7 

'6  6  '  11)"'  7    T 

Lower  incisors  directed  obliquely  forward,  the  up- 
per ones  conical  ;  the  canines  protruded  and  bent 
upwards  ;  grinders  simple  and  tuberculous  Body- 
covered  with  bristles;  nose  elongated,  cartilagin- 
ous and  furnished  with  a  particular  bone  to  the 
snout;  feel  with  fiur  Iocs,  the  two  middle  ones  only 
touching  the  ground,  furnished  with  strong  iioofs. 

THE  COMMON  HOG. 

Sus  scrofa. — LinNjEus. 
The  color  of  the  Hog,  in  a  wild  state, 
is  blackish  brown  mixed  with  gray. 
Its  tusks  strong,  prismatic,  curved  out- 
wards and  slightly  upwards  ;  its  body  short 
and  thick ;  its  ears  erect,  and  the  young 
are  striped  with  black  and  white.  In  the 
domestic  state  it  is  subject  to  very  o-reat 
variety,  both  in  form  and  color.  Pork  or 
the  flesh  of  the  Hog,  has  always  been  to 
the  people  of  Vermont  one  of  tiie  most 
important  articles  of  food.  When  the 
country  was  new,  the  first  settlers  of  the 
state  depended,  to  a  very  considerable  ex- 
tent, upon  the  spontaneous  productions 
of  the  forests  for  the  means  of  fattenino- 
their  hogs.  Hogs  are  extremely  fond  of 
acorns,  beech  nuts,  and  other  nuts,  and 
with  these  the  forests  abounded.  When 
on  the  occurrence  of  frosts  in  autumn, 
these  nuts  began  to  fall  from  the  trees,  it 
was  the  practice  of  the  early  settlers  to 
turn  their  hogs  into  the  woods  and  let 
them  run  till  the  setting  in  of  winter  and 
the  fall  of  deep  snows,  when  tlicy  were 
usually  found  in  good  condition  to  be 
butchered.     But  on  account  of  the  great 
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number  of  bears,  wolves  and  catamounts, 
which  embraced  every  opportunity  to  de- 
stroy them,  the  fattening  of  hogs  in  this 
way  was,  at  best,  a  precarious  business. 
In  some  places,where  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  hoo-s  were  turned  into  the  woods 
together,  a  person  was  kept  with  thein  to 
protect  them  during  the  day,  and  collect 
them  into  a  place  of  safety  for  the  night, 
and  often  has  our  blood  chilled  in  our 
veins  as  we  have  heard  our  fathers  nar- 
rate, with  quivering  lips,  their  bloody 
struggles  with  bruin  for  the  possession  of 
a  favorite  hog.  Almost  every  family  in 
the  state  fattens  one  hog,  or  more  than 
one,  for  their  own  use,  and  by  most  of  our 
farmers,more  or  less  are  fattened  for  mar- 
ket. Hogs  are  usually  butchered  in  this 
state  when  about  20  months  old,_  and 
their  weight  when  dressed  is  from  150,  to 
400  pounds,  according  to  kind  and  condi- 
tion. Considerable  pains  have  been  taken 
within  a  few  years  to  improve  our  breed  of 
hogs,  and  several  new  varieties  have  been 
introduced,  one  of  the  latest  and  most  ap- 
proved of  which  is  called  the  Berkshire 
Ho!T.  The  Hog  is  a  prolific  animal,  pro- 
ducing young  twice  a  year,  and  often 
having  14  pigs  at  a  litter.  The  period  of 
gestatTon  is  4  months.  The  hog  increases 
m  size  for  about  5  or  6  years,  and  some- 
times lives  20  years.  The  number  of  hogs 
in  the  several  counties  in  Vermont,  ac- 
cording to  the  returns  of  1840,  was  as  fol- 
lows : 


Addisorii 

Bennington, 

Caledonia; 

Cliittcndon, 

Essex, 

Franklin, 

Grand  Isle, 


14,30.1 

9.9!l(' 
18,091 

25,:;  10 

3,G3fl 
8,93"! 
3,179| 


Lamoille, 

Orange, 

Orleans, 

Ru;l;iiid, 

Washington, 

Windliani, 

Windsor, 


7,287 
22,51(5 

9,7.-)0 
]  5,563 
12,160 
29,435 
22,834 


Genus  Bos. — Linnaus. 
Generic  Characters.— Teeth  32  or  30— 
Incisors  ^or^^  canines  ^,  gnnder?|.|.  Head 
large;  forehead  straiglit ;  muzzle  square  ;  horns  oc- 
cupying the  crest  of  the  forehead;  eyes  large; 
ears  funnel  shaped ;  dewlaps  on  the  neck  ;  female 
with  an  udder,  having  four  leats  ;  tail  long  and  tuf- 
ted; horns  simple,  conical,  round  with  various  in- 
flections, sometimes  directed  laterally. 

THE  OX. 

Bos  taurus. — Linn. 
We  here  use  the  term  ox  in  a  general 
sense,  to  denote  neat  cattle,  the  male  of 
which  is  called  bull,  and  the  female  cow, 
although  it  is  ordinarily  applied  to  the 
male  in  an  altered  working  state.  Neith- 
er the  native  country  of  the  ox,  nor  the 
time  when  he  was  reclaimed  from  a  wild 
state,  is  now  certainly  known.     It  must. 


however,  have  been  domesticated  at  a 
very  early  period,  as  the  keeping  of  cattle 
is  mentioned  as  an  occupation  before  the 
flood.'*  After  that  event  the  keeping  of 
cattle  and  sheep  afforded  the  means  of 
subsistence  and  constituted  the  principal 
part  of  the  wealth  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  human  race  ;  and  has  continued  to  do 
so  down  to  the  present  time.  We  read 
that  when  Abraham  was  in  Egypt,  180 
years  before  there  is  any  mention  of  the 
horse,  he  was  possessed  of  sheep  and  ox- 
en ;t  and  this  account  of  the  early  domes- 
tication and  acknowledged  value  of  the 
ox  is  confirmed  by  the  records  of  profane 
history.  This  aniiual  was  held  in  so  high 
estimation  as  to  be  an  object  of  worship 
in  Egypt,  and  among  the  Hindoos  was 
highly  venerated  and  believed  to  be  the 
first  animal  created.  The  traditions  of 
the  Celtic  nations  also  enrol  the  cow 
among  the  earliest  productions,  and  rep- 
resent her  as  a  kind  of  divinity. 

Cattle,  like  most  otlier  domesticated 
animals,  have  run  into  a  very  considera- 
ble number  of  varieties,  and  it  is  now, 
perhaps,  impossible  to  ascertain  which 
approaches  nearest  to  the  original  stock. 
The  cattle  which  were  first  introduced 
into  this  country  by  the  early  settlers, 
were  such  as  were  the  common  cattle  of 
Great  Britain  150  or  200  years  ago,  and 
from  these  the  present  stocks  have  gen- 
erally descended,  and,  till  within  a  few 
years  past,  very  little  pains  have  been  ta- 
ken for  their  improvement.  These,  com- 
ing from  different  parts  of  England,  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  consisted  of  many  va- 
rieties, which  here  became  amalgamated, 
and  which  have  here  formed  v.diat  may  be 
called  the  American  stock,  retaining,  like 
our  American  people,  many  both  of  the 
good  and  bad  qualities  of  the  races  from 
which  it  is  descended.  For  many  years 
past  much  pains  have  been  taken  to  im- 
])rove  the  breeds  of  cattle,  particularly  in 
England,  and  within  a  few  years  some  of 
these  improved  breeds  have  been  intro- 
duced into  this  country.  The  most  ap- 
proved of  these  are  the  Ayrsliire  and 
Durham,  and  these  are  doubtless  in  many 
respects  superior  to  our  native  cattle. 
Still,  it  is  the  opinion  of  many,  that  the 
proper  method  of  improving  stocks  of 
cattle  is  not  by  the  introduction  of  foreign 
materials,  but  by  selecting,  for  breeders, 
from  our  native  stocks,  the  best  varieties, 
and,  from  these,  those  individuals  which 
possess  the  properties  desired  in  the  liigh- 
est  perfection.  In  this  way  we  shall  be 
sure  to  have  a  race  of  cattle  which  is 
adapted  to  our  country  and  climate,  and 
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but  a  few  years  would  elapse  in  the  pur- 
suance of  this  policy,  before  we  should  be 
as  proud  to  compare  the  American  stock 
of  cattle  with  the  cattle  of  foreign  coun- 
trit>s  as  we  now  are  to  compare  the  Amer- 
ican with  foreign  nations. 

Upon  lands  which  are  uneven  and 
rough,  the  farming  operations  are  carried 
on  to  better  advantage  by  oxen  than  by 
horses,  and  on  this  account  large  num- 
bers of  oxen  are  kept  for  labor  in  Ver- 
mont, particularly  in  the  central  and  east- 
ern parts ;  but  cattle  are  here  raised 
chiefly  for  the  dairy  and  for  market.  No 
part  of  our  country  affords  better  grazing, 
and  for  the  production  of  good  beef  cattle 
and  good  butter  and  cheese,  Vermont 
may  challenge  comparison  with  almost 
any  part  of  the  world.  According  to  the 
o-rand  list  of  the  state  in  1841,  there  were 
31 ,1:30  oxen,  and  154,669  cows.  Theninn- 
ber  of  cattle  of  every  description  according 
to  the  returns  of  1840,  was  as  follows  : 


Addison, 

39,718 

Orange, 

36,855 

Beiiiiington, 

16,879 

Orleans, 

18,293 

Caludoiiia, 

32,66e 

Rutland, 

40,0a9 

Chitleiideii, 

24,149 

Washington, 

2,5,415 

Esse.K, 

6,837 

VVindliam, 

'1-3,6G1 

Franklin, 

26,96,-) 

Windsor, 

51,863 

Grand  Isle, 

5,46:* 

. 

Lamoille, 

16,555 

Toal  number, 

384,341 

Genus  Ovis. — Linnaits. 

Generic  Characlcrs. — Teeth  32 — Incis- 
ors  0-    canines   o.    grinders  G-.ii        Horns   coni- 

s »  0  J  ^  6    0'  _        ^ 

mon  to  both  se.\es,  often  wanting,  particularly  in 
the  female;  thick,  angular,  wrinkled  transversely, 
pale  colored,  turning  laterally  and  spirally  ;  ears 
small;  legs  slender ;  hair  of  two  kinds  ;  tail  more 
or  le.ss  short ;  two  inguinal  mammaj. 

THE  SHEEP. 
Ovis  aries. — Linn. 

In  the  4th  chapter  of  the  book  of  Gen- 
esis we  read  that  Abel  was  a  keeper  of 
sheep  ;  from  which  it  appears  that  this 
animal  has  existed  in  a  state  of  domesti- 
cation from  the  very  beginning  of  our 
race.  And  we  learn  from  history  that 
man  has,  in  almost  all  ages  of  the  world, 
depended  upon  the  sheep  for  a  very  con- 
siderable share  of  his  food  and  clothing. 
In  the  Scriptures  the  sheep  is  frequently 
mentioned,  and  the  lamb,  which  is  the 
yoting  of  this  animal,  on  account  of  its 
gentleness  and  meekness,  was  employed 
under  the  Mosaic  dispensation  to  prefig- 
ure the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus — "  the 
Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin 
of  the  world. "'^ 

The  sheep  first  introduced  into  this 
country  by  the  European  settlers,  were  of 

*  John  1 :  29. 


a  large, luirdy,  coarse  woolled  variety,  and 
before  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  very  little  pains  had  been  taken 
to  im])rovc  their  quality  or  increase  their 
numbers.  The  first  fine  woolled  sheep  in- 
troduced were  the  Merinos,  from  Spain, 
in  1802.  In  that  year  Chancellor  Liv- 
ingston imported  a  buck  and  two  ewes  in- 
to New  York,  and  Col.  D.  Humphreys 
imported  200  sheep  of  this  breed,  and  pla- 
ced them  on  his  farm  near  New  Haven, 
Ct.  But  these  sheep  attracted  very  little 
attention  till  the  embargo  of  18U8  and 
the  non-intercourse  which  followed  it  had 
cut  off" the  accustomed  supply  of  woollen 
goods  froiu  England.  In  1809  and  18J0 
nearly  400  Merinos  were  shipped  to  this 
country  by  the  Hon.  Wm.  Jarvis,  then 
American  consul  at  Lisbon,  and  these, 
together  witJi  about  2,500  imported  by 
others,  were  distributed  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  United  States.  A  considera- 
ble number  of  the  Merinos  introduced  in- 
to this  country  by  Consul  Jarvis  were 
brought  by  him  to  Vermont,  and  placed 
upon  his  unrivalled  farm  in  Weathers- 
field;  and  from  the  importations  above 
mentioned  nearly  all  the  Merino  sheep  in 
the  United  States  have  been  derived. 

History  informs  us  that  Merino  sheep 
existed  in  Spain  as  early  as  the  days  of 
Augustus  CfEsar,  and  as  the  name  signi- 
fies beyond  sea,  they  were  probably  im- 
ported thither  from  some  other  country. 
In  1765,  100  Merino  bucks  and  200  ewes 
were  transported  from  Spain  into  Saxony, 
and  subsequently  many  more.  In  these 
Saxony  Merinos  the  wool  became  much 
improved,  and  from  this  improved  race 
importations  have  taken  place  into  the 
United  States,  under  the  name  of  Saxony 
sheep.  The  first,  consisting  of  only  two 
or  three  bticks,  were  imported  in  1823,  by 
Coi.  James  Shepherd,  of  Northampton, 
Mass.  The  two  following  years  a  consid- 
erable number  of  Saxony  sheep  were  im- 
ported by  the  Messrs.  Searles,  of  Boston, 
and  the  year  1826  witnessed  the  introduc- 
tion of  no  less  than  2,500.  From  these 
and  subsequent  importations  the  Saxony 
sheep  are  now  scattered  into  various  parts 
of  the  country,  and  in  many  places 
crossed  with  the  Merino  and  the  coarse 
wooled  sheep.  In  Vermont  they  have 
been  introduced  into  many  towns,  but  are 
not  very  generally  diffused  over  the  state. 

There  are,  probably,  f('w  countries  in 
the  world  better  adapted  to  the  rearing  of 
sheep  than  New  England,  and  the  soil 
and  climate  of  the  hills  of  Vermont  soeni 
to  be  peculiarly  suited  to  tiint  purpose. 
Experience  lias  likewise  shown  thnt  wJiile 
the  Merino  and  Saxony  sheep  thrive  Jiere 
in  a  remarkable  manner,  their  wool  suf- 
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fers  no  deterioration  in  quality,  but  with 
suitable  attention  is  rather  improved. 
Sheep  require  an  airy  location,  both  in 
summer  and  winter.  In  summer  they 
thrive  much  better  in  elevated,  dry  pas- 
tures than  on  low,  moist  lands.  In  win- 
ter they  should  be  yarded  from  the  last  of 
November  till  the  latter  part  of  April,  but 
should  never  be  crammed,  in  large  num- 
bers, into  small  or  tight  enclosures.  Tliey 
should  be  salted  weekly  both  in  summer 
and  winter,  and  at  all  seasons  have  free 
access  to  pure  water.  The  best  season 
for  lambing  is  thought  to  be  from  the  1st 
to  the  10th  of  May.  The  daily  allowance 
of  food  per  head  for  sheep  in  winter 
should  be  3  lbs.  of  hay,  or  2  lbs.  of  hay 
and  half  a  pint  of  oat  meal,  or  other  food 
equivalent. 

Sheep  are  subject  to  several  diseases, 
the  most  common  and  fatal  of  which  are 
the  foot-rot  and  scab.  The  most  approved 
remedy  for  the  former  consists  of  3  parts 
of  blue  vitriol  and  1  of  verdigris  pulver- 
ized 'as  fine  as  Indian  meal  and  mixed 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sharp  vine- 
gar to  make  it  as  thick  as  milk.  The 
vinegar  should  be  nearly  as  hot  as  boiling 
water  when  poured  upon  the  other  ingre- 
dients, and  the  mixture  should  be  stirred 
briskly   while    hot.     This    mixture   may 


be  put  on  with  a  paint-brush,  being  care- 
ful to  apj)ly  it  thoroughly  to  those  parts 
of  the  feet  which  are  most  inflamed.  For 
the  scab  the  best  remedy  is  to  immerse 
the  sheep,  excepting  the  head,  in  a  strong 
decoction  of  tobacco,  scrubbing  thorough- 
ly the  parts  affected.  The  best  time  for 
doing  this  is  immediately  after  shearing  ; 
but  it  may  be  done  any  time  during  the 
season.  For  lambs  the  decoction  should 
be  weaker.  For  tlic  bloat  in  sheep  a  great 
spoonful  of  castor  oil  mixed  with  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  pulverized  rhubarb  may  be. 
given  in  about  a  gill  of  hot  water.  It 
may  be  poured  down  the  sheep's  throat 
with  a  great  spoon. 

From  1830  to  1837  wool  met  with  a 
ready  sale,  and  commanded  a  high  price, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  farmers  of 
Vermont,  during  that  period,  devoted 
their  chief  attention  to  the  production  of 
wool,  and  the  flocks  of  sheep,  in  most 
parts  of  the  state,  were  increased  inany 
fold.  The  whole  number  of  sheep  in  the 
several  counties,  in  1840,  was  as  follows  : 


Addison, 

201,010 

Orange, 

156,053 

Bennington, 

104,721 

Orleans, 

46,669 

Caledonia, 

100,886 

Rutland, 

271,727 

Cliitteuden, 

110,774 

Washington, 

110,872 

Essex,  • 

14,188 

Windham, 

114,336 

FianUlin, 

87,38.5 

Windsor, 

234,826 

Grand  Isle, 

27,451 

Lamoille, 

40,920 

Total  nunibcr, 

1,681818 

CHAPTER  III. 
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Preliminary  Observations. 
Birds  are  organized  for  flight ;  have  a 
double  respiratory  and  circulating  sys- 
tem, and  produce  tiieir  young  by  eggs. 
They  are  distinguished  from  all  other  ver- 
tebrated  animals  by  being  clothed  with 
feathers.  Their  whole  structure  is  adap- 
ted for  flying  Their  bones  are  hard  and 
hollow,  which  give  them  at  the  same 
time  lightness  and  strength.  Their  lungs  | 
are  attached  to  tlieir  ribs,  and  are  com- 
])osed  of  membranes  penetrated  by  orifi- 
ces, which  permit  a  free  passage  of  the 
air  into  almost  all  parts  of  the  body. 
Birds  have  long  necks,  and  bills  compo- 
sed of  horny  substance,  but  they  are  al- 
ways destitute  of  teeth.  Their  organ  of 
smell  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  bill,  and 
is  generally   hid   by  tho  feathers.     Their 


tongue  is  principally  cartilaginous,  and 
their  taste  probably  imperfect.  Their  eyes 
are  so  constructed  that  their  sight  is  very 
acute,  whether  the  object  be  near  or  dis- 
tant. In  addition  to  the  eye-lids,  they 
have  a  membranous  curtain  to  cover  and 
protect  the  e)'e.  Birds  which  fly  by  day 
have  no  external  ear,  but  owls,  or  such 
as  fly  by  night,  have  one,  but  it  is  not  so 
much  developed  as  in  quadrupeds.  The 
brain  of  birds  is  remarkably  large.  Their 
wind-pipe  consists  of  entire  rings,  and,  at 
the  lower  end,  where  it  branches  oil' to  the 
lungs,  it  is  furnished  with  a  glottis  This 
is  called  the  lower  larynx,  and  with  this 
the  voice  of  birds  is  produced,  which 
has  great  compass,  ov.'ingto  the  large  vol- 
ume of  air  contained  in  the  air  vessels. 
Most  birds  undergo  two  moults  annual- 
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ly._  In  some  species  the  v-inter  plumage 
differs  consideraljly  from  that  of  the  sum- 
mer ;  and  tlie  male  and  female  also  vary 
in  color  in  many  species.  The  digestion 
of  birds  is  rapid  in  proportion  to  the  ac- 
tivity of  their  life  and  tJie  force  of  their 
respiration.  Their  stomach  is  composed 
of  three  parts  ;  namely,  a  crop,  a  mem- 
branous stomach,  and  a  gizzard.  The  giz- 
zard is  armed  with  two  strong  musctes, 
and,  by  the  assistance  of  snfall  stones, 
which  the  fowl  swallows,  grinds  up  the 
food,  and  thus  performs  the  office  of  mas- 
tication. 

The  velocity  with  which  birds  travel 
through  the  air  exceeds  that  of  any  ter- 
restrial animal.  Eagles,  and  many  other 
birds,  fly  at  the  rate  of  60  miles  an  hour. 
Most  birds  are  migratory,  very  few  com- 
paratively spending  the' whole  year  in  the 
same  neighborhood.  The  crow,  the  par- 
tridge, and  a  few  species  of  woodpeckers, 
owls,  hawks,  and  water  fowl,  are  all 
which  are  known  to  reside  permanently 
in  Vermont.  Several  species  are  seen  here 
in  winter  which  are  never  seen  in  sum- 
mer, and  many  are  seen  to  pass  northerlv 
in  the  spring  and  return  to  the  south  in 
the  fall,  which  make  scarcely  anv  ston 
with  us.  ■^        ^ 

_  The  characters  by  which  birds  are  dis- 
tinguisJied  into  orders  and  genera  are  de- 
rived principally  from  the  formation  of 
the  bill  and  feet.  Wo  have  adopted  the 
classification  of  Temminck,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Nuttall,  in  his  valuable 
Manual  of  Ornithology.  The  followino- 
are  the  Orders.  ^ 

I.  Rfipaces — birds  of  prey. 

II.  Omnivores — living  on  all  kinds  of 
food. 

III.  Inscctivorcs — feeding  on  insects. 

IV.  Granivorc.i — feeding  on  grain 

V.  Zijgodactyll — with  the  toes  disposed 
in  opposite  pairs. 

VI.  Tcnuirostrcs — birds  with  slender 
bills. 

yil.  Jilcijones—w\ih  three  toes  before, 
united,  and  one  behind  ;  the  tarsi  beino- 
very  short.  ° 

VIII.  Chdido7ics— with  three  toes  be- 
fore, divided,  or  only  united  at  the  base 
by  a  short  membrane  ;  the  back  toe  often 
reversible. 

IX.  Columho'. — with  toes  before  entire- 
ly divided,  and  one  behind. 

X.  Gallinm — witii  three  toes  before, 
united  by  a  membrane  :  the  back  toe  join- 
ed to  the  tarsus  above  the  joint  of  the  oth- 
er toes. 

XI.  Grail ntorcs—-w'\\\\  long  slender 
leo-s,  naked  above  the  knee;  Three  toes 
before  and  one  behind,  all  nearly  on  fiie 
same  level. 
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XII.  Finuutipcdes — with  the  tarsi  slen- 
der and  compressed  ;  three  toes  before 
and  one  behind,  with  a  rudimentary  mem- 
brane along  the  toes,  the  posterior  one 
joined  interiorly  to  the  tarsus. 

XIII.  Palmipedes — with  short  feet, 
more  or  less  drawn  up  to  the  abdomen; 
anterior  toes  partly  or  whollv  connected 
by  a  membrane. 

The  following  table  contains  a  list  of 
the  Birds  of  Vermont,  arranged  in  the  or- 
der in  which  they  are  described  in  the 
subsequent  pages. 

BIRDS  OF  VERMONT. 
Order  Ra.vac%s— Birds  of  Prey. 
Faico  Icucocepholus,  Bald  Eagle. 

"     eltrysaetos,         Golden  Eagle. 

"     halicclus,  Fish  Hawk. 

"     lincatus,  Red-should'd  Hawk. 

"    pennsijlvanicus  Broad  winged  Hawk. 

"    fvscvs,  Slate  colored  Hawk. 

"     percgrinus.        Large  footed  Hawk. 

"    palumharius,      Gos-Hawk. 

"     Coopcri,  Cooper's  Hawk. 

"     cijaneus,  Marsh  Hawk. 

"     horcalis.  Red-tailed  Hawk. 

"     columburius.      Pigeon  Hawk. 
Strix  asio,  Scl-eech  OwJ. 

"    funcrca,  Hawk  Owl. 

"     nyctea.  Snowy  Owl. 

"     virginiana,        Great-horned  Owl. 

"     cincrea.  Cinereous  Owl. 

"     brnchyotus,         Short-eared  Owl. 

"     nehdosa.  Barred  Owl. 

"     acadica,  Saw-Wliet. 

"     americana,         Barn  Owl. 
Order  Omnivores— Foo<Z  of  all  kinds. 
Sturnus  ludovicianus  Meadow  Lark. 
Icterus  baltimore,       Baltimore  Oriole. 

"       ])hanicus.        Red  Vyincod  Black  Bird 

"       peeoris,  Cow  Black  Bird. 

'•       agripcnnis.     Bob-o-link. 
Qidscalus  versicolor,  Crow  Black  Bird. 
"      fcrrugincus.  Rusty  Black  Bird. 
Corvus  americanns,    Common  Crow. 

"       corr/x.  Raven. 

"       cristatus.        Blue  Jay. 

"       canadensis,     Canada  Jay. 
Panis  atricapillus,     Chicadee. 

"      hudsonicus,      Hudson  Ray  Tiimw'.se. 
BojnhyciUa  carolinennis,   Cedar  Bird. 
Order  Insectivores— LiY-zwi;-  on  Insects. 
Lanius  boreaUs,  Butcher  Bird. 

Muscicapa  tyrannis.  King  Bird. 


fusca, 
virevs, 
acadica. 


Phrebee. 
Wood  Pcwee 
Small  Power. 


eunii.dcnsis.   Spotted  Flycatcher. 
Fireo  favifrons,         Yellow  ihivm^-d  V  irpn. 
"      jiovcb,,raccrisis  'White  eyed  Vireo. 
"      olivaccvs,  fied  eyed  \'iroo. 

"      .folitnrivs.  Solitary  Virpo. 
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Turdus  rufus,  Brown  Thrush. 

"  fclivox,  Cat  Bh'd. 

"    viigrutorius,      Robin. 

"    Wilsunii,  Wilson's  Thrush, 

•'    novr.buraccnsis  New  York  Thrush. 

•'    aurocapitlus.     Golden  crowned  do. 

"    solitarius.  Hermit  Thrusli, 

Sylvia  cor oaatu.,  Yellow  crowned  Warbler 

"      petechia,  Yellow  red  poll  do. 

*'      lestiva,  Summer  Warbler. 

"      maculosii.,         Spotted  Warbler. 

"  ^  rubricapiilUy   Nashville  Warbler. 

•'       vircns,  Black  lliroated  Green  do. 

"     pinus,  Pine  Creeping  do. 

•'      carutea,  Cosrulean  Warbler, 

"'     BlackburnitBj  Blackburn's  Warbler 

"      icteroccphal.a.  Chestnut  sided  do. 

♦'      canadensis,      Black  throated  do. 

"       trichas,  Marvlaiid  yellow    throat. 

"      vermivora,       Worm  eating  Warb'r 

"       varia,  Black  &  \\'hile  Creeper. 

Regulus  calendulus,  Ruby  crowned  Wren 

"        tricolor,         Fiery  crowned  Wren 
Troiilodytcs  adon.      House  Wren. 
"     hycmalis,       Winter  Wren. 
"     ximericanus,  Wood  Wren. 
Sialia  Wilsonii,  Blue  Bird. 

Antltos  spinolctta,       Brown  Lark. 
Order  Granivores — Living  on  Seeds. 

Embcriza  nivalis,       Snow  Bunting. 

"         graminca.  Bay  winged  Bunting 
"         savanna,     Savapnali  Bunting. 
Fringilla  melodia.      Song  Sparrow. 

"     hycmalis,  Snow  Bird. 

"     canadensis,       Tree  Sparrow, 

"     socialis.  Chipping  Sparrow. 

"    juncorum.         Field  Si)arrow. 

"     palustris.  Swamp  Sparrow. 

"     tristis.  Gold  Finch. 

"     linaria,  Pine  Linnet. 

"     iliaca.  Ferruginous  Finch. 

"    pennsiilv(fnica  White  throat.  Finch, 

"     Icucophrys,        White  crown.  Finch. 

"     a.rctica,  Arctic  ground  Finch. 

"     erythrophlhalma  Towhe-ground  Finch 

"     purpurea.  Purple  Linnet. 

Pyrrhula  enucleator.  Pine  Grosbeak. 
Loxia  cxirvirostra.      Common  Cross  bill. 

"      leucoptera.        White  Winged  do. 
Order  Zygodactyli — The  toes  in  pairs. 
Cocryr^is  america.jivsYcUow  bill   Cuckoo. 
"         dominieus .  Black  billed  Cuckoo. 
Picas  uvratas.  Gold  winct.  AVooilpecker. 

"  crythroccphahts,  Red  headed  do. 
"  varins,  YcWjnv  bellied  do. 

"  viUosas,  Hairy  Woodpecker. 

"  pubesrcns.  Downy  Woodpecker 

"  arcticus,  Arctic  three  toed  do. 

Order  Ten  .-irostres — Slender  bill  Birds. 
Sitta  carolinensis,       AVliito  breast.  Nui'.iatch. 

"     canadensis.         Red  bellied  Nuthatch 
Certhia  familiar  is,     Brown  Creeper. 
Trochilus  colubris,     Ruby  throat  Hiim'g  Bird. 


Order  Alcyones. — Halcyons. 
Mcedo  alcyon.  Belted  King  Fisher. 

Order  Chelidones — The  Sicalloio  Tribe. 

Uirundo  purpurea.    Purple  Martin. 

"         rvfa.  Barn  Swallow. 

"        fulva.  Cliff  Swallow. 

"         bicoloT,         White  bellied  Swal. 

"         riparia.        Bank  Swallow. 
Cypselus  pelasgius,    Chimney  Swallow. 
Vajirinndiius  vonfenis,    Whip-poor- Will. 

"      virginianus.  Night  Hawk. 
Order  CoLuiviBiE — The  Pigeon  Tribe. 
Columba  migratoriu.  Passenger  Pigeon. 

"      carolinensis,  Carolina  Dove. 

Order  Gallinje — Gallinaceous  Birds. 
Meleagris  gallopavo  Wild  Turkey. 
Pcrdix  virginianus.  Quail. 
Tetrao  umbcllus.         Partridge. 

"       canadensis,     Spruce  Partridge. 

Order  Grallatores — Wading  Birds. 
Culedris  arenaria,      Sanderling  Plover. 
Fulica  amcricana.      Common  Coot. 
Grus  amtricana..         Whooping  Crane. 
Ardea  nycticorax.       Night  Heron. 

"      Hcrodias,         Great  Blue  Heron. 

"      virescens.  Green  Heron. 

Totanus  Bartru.mius  Upland  Plover. 
"       chloropigius.  Solitary  Tatlcr. 
"       macularius.    Spotted  Tatler. 
Scolopax  Wilsonii,      Common  Snipe. 
Rusticola  minor.         Woodcock. 
Order  Pinnatipedes — Lobe-footed  Birds. 
Podicpps  rnrolincnsis,       Pied-bill  Dobchick. 
Order  Palmipedes — Webfooted  Birds. 
Lams  Bonapartii,      Bonapartian  Gull. 

"     atricilla.  Black  headed  Gull. 

.^nser  canadensis,       Canadian  Goose. 
.'J?ins  sponsa.  Wood  Duck. 

"      boschas,  Mallard. 

"      obscura,  Dusky  Duck. 

"      discors.  Blue  winged  Teal. 

Mcrgus  merganser.    Goosander. 
Colymbas  glacialis,    Loon. 

BIRDS  OF  PREY. 

Birds  of  this  order  are  distinouished  by 
their  hooked  bills  and  powerful  claws. 
They  pursue  and  destroy  other  birds  and 
small  quadrupeds  ;  and  they  are  among 
birds  what  the  carnivora  are  among  quad- 
rupeds. 

Genus  Falco. — Linn,  and  Tern. 

Generic  Character. — The  iiead  covered 
with  feathers  ;  the  bill  lioo!<cit,  comrtioiily  curved 
from  the  base;  cere  colored  and  more  or  less 
hairy  at  the  ba.=e  ;  the  lower  mandible.  obli(|uely 
rounded,  and  both  sonielimcs  notched  ;  the  no.?- 
Irils  lateral,  rounded,  or  ovoid,  situated  in  the  cers 
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THE  BALD  EAGLE. 


THE  GOLDEN  EAGLE. 


and  Open;  tarsus  clothed  vvilli  fL-alhcrs  or  scaly  : 
the  toes,  three  before  and  one  behind — ihe  exteri- 
or toe  commonly  united  to  the  adjacent  one  bv  a 
membrane;  nails  sharp,  strongly  iiooUed,  mova- 
ble and  retractile  ;  tail  feathers,  twelve. 

This  Genus  embraces  the  Eagles,  Falcons, 
Hawks,  Kites  and  Buzzards,  and  is  divided  by 
modern  Urnithologists  into  no  less  than  ten  gen' 
era;  but  we  deem  it  unnecei^sary  to  give  ihe'dis 
tinctive  characters  of  these  genera  in  this  work. 


THE  BALD  EAGLE. 

Falco  I  cue  occ]  I /talus. — Linn^us. 
Description. — Color  of  the  body  and 
wings  deep  lively  brown  or  chocolate  ; 
head,  upper  part  of  the  neck,  tail  and  tail 
coverts  clear  white  ;  bill,  cere  and  feet 
yellow,  with  the  soles  of  the  feet  rough 
and  warty;  iris  light  yellow.  Length'of 
the  female  3  feet,  spread  of  the  wings  7 
feet;  male  2  or  3  inches  shorter.  The 
white  of  the  head  and  tail  is  not  clear  till 
the  third  year,  being  previously  blended 
with  grayish  brown. 

History.— The  Bald  Eagle  is  found  in 
the  northern  parts  of  both  continents,  but 
is  much  more  common  on  the  western 
than  on  the  eastern  continent.  It  is 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  is  frequently  seen  in  VeriDont,  but  is 
not  known  to  breed  within  the  state. 
This  Eagle  is  the  adopted  emblem  of  our 
country,  but  we  should  hesitate  to  ac- 
knowledge him  to  be  the  true  rcjiresenta- 
tive  of  our 'national  character.  He  has 
the  reputation  of  being  a  free-booter,  liv- 
ing by  robbing  the  fish  hawk  of  his  hon- 
est gains.  For  this  purpose  he  takes  his 
stand  upon  some  lofty  tree  growino-  near 
the  shore,  and  when  he  sees  the  fish 
hawk  rise  from  the  water  with  liis  prejt 
he  commences  the  pursuit,  and  the  fiW 
hawk,  in  order  to  effect  his  own  escape, 
s  compelled  to  abandon  the  fruit  of  his 
abor,  which  is  immediately  secured  by 


the  eagle  and  borne  away  to  his  nest. 
When  this  eagle  cannot  procure  a  sufli- 
cient  supply  of  fish,  which  is  its  favorite 
food,  it  preys  upon  other  birds,  and  small 
quadrupeds  and  reptiles.  The  nest  of  the 
Bald  Eagle  is  built  in  the  top  of  some 
lofty  tree.  It  is  constructed  of  sticks 
lined  with  coarse  grass.  The  eggs,  ac- 
cording to  Audubon,  are  from  two  to  four, 
and  are  of  a  dull  white  color.  They  are 
usually  hatclied  in  May,  and  require  the 
aid  of  the  parents  in  jtrocuring  food  till 
September. 

THE  GOLDEN  EAGLK 

Falco  chrysa£tos. — Linn. 
Description.— Bill  bluish  gray  at  the 
base,  black  at  the  tip;  cere  yellow;  eye- 
brows light  blue;  iris  chestnut;  fore 
part  of  the  head,  cheeks,  tJiroat  and  un- 
der parts,  deep  brown;  hind  head,  poste- 
rior and  lateral  parts  of  the  neck  light 
brownish  yellow,  the  shafts  and  conceal- 
ed parts  of  the  feathers  deep  brown.  The 
back  deep  brown,  glossy,  with  purplish 
reflections;  wing  coverts  lighter  ;  prima- 
ry quills  brownish  black  ;  the  secondaries, 
with  their  coverts  bi-own,  tJiose  next  the 
body  more  or  less  mottled  with  brownish 
white,  excepting  at  the  ends;  edges  of 
the  wings  at  the  flexure  pale  yellowish 
brown.  Tail  dark  brown,  lighter  towards 
the  base,  with  a  k\w  irregular  whitish 
markings ;  tail  long,  sLiglilly  rounded. 
Wings  long  ;  4th  quill  longest,    and    the 

6  first  abruptly  cutout  on  the  inner  webs. 
Length  38  inches,  spread    of  the  wings 

7  feet;  bill  along  the  back  2§  inches; 
edge  of  lower  mandible  2;'*;  tarsus  4.^  ; 
middle  toe  and  c\a.\\'  A^  ;  hind  claw  2|. 
Extremities  of  the  folded  wings  1  inch 
short  of  that  of  the  tail. — .'ludubon. 

History. — The  Golden  Eagle,  though 
rare,  is  occasionally  seen  in  Vermont  and 
has  sometimes  been  known  to  Imild  its 
nest  and  rear  its  young  within  the  state. 
The  nest  is  placed  upon  the  inaccessible 
shelf  of  so)ne  nigged  precipice,  and  coiT- 
sists  of  a  few  sticks  and  weeds  barely  suf- 
ficient to  keep  the  eggs  from  rollino'down 
the  rocks.  The  eggs  are  two  or  three  in 
number,  3^  inches  long,  of  a  dull  white 
color  with  undefined  patches  of  brown. 
These  eagles  feed  upon  young  fawns, 
hares,  raccoons,  wild  turkies,  partridges 
and  other  quadrupeds  and  birds,  but  will 
feed  on  putrid  flesh,  only  when  severely 
pressed  by  hunger. 

The  following  description  is  dra'^'n 
from  a  specimen  preserved  in  the  museum 
of  the  College  of  Natural  History  of  the 
University  of  Vermont. 
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Description. — General  color  grayish  choco- 
late brown  resulting  from  the  feathers  being  dark 
chocolate  edged  with  brownish  ash ;  feathers 
white  at  the  base,  which  makes  it  appear  spotted 
with  white  when  the  feathers  are  disturbed;  tail 
with  irregular  whitish  marks  towards  the  base. 
Bill  clear  blue-black;  upper  mandible  obtusely 
toothed;  tarsus  roundish,  two  thirds  feathered: 
feet  strong,  toes  rasp-like  on  the  underside.  Length 
from  the  point  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail  3 
feet  7  inches,  folded  wing  26  inches;  tail  beyond 
the  folded  wings  6,5  inches;  Horn  the  tip  of  the 
upper  mandible  along  the  curve  to  the  cere  2.5i 
width  of  the  cere  .9,  imder  mandible  2.9,  depth 
of  the  upper  bill  1.2,  middle  toe  without  the  nail 
2.5  inches. 

Tills  eagle  was  killed  several  years  ago  near 
Burlington.  It  was  discovered  sitting  upon  the 
beach  apparently  asleep,  and  in  that  condition  it 
was  approached  and  killed  with  an  oar.  It  would 
appear  from  the  partially  feathered  tarsus  to  be- 
long to  the  family  of  sea  eagles,  and  1  was  at  first 
disposed  to  consider  it  the  yoimg  of  the  Bald  Ea- 
gle, but  by  measuring  I  found  it  to  be  larger  than 
the  adult  of  that  species.  Though  it  diHers  some- 
what in  color,  it  resembles  Audubon's  figure  of  the 
Washington  Eagle  more  nearly  than  any  other. 


THE  FISH  HAWK. 

Falco  haliietus. — Savig. 

Description. — General  color  of  the 
(upper  parts  dusky  brown,  tail  barred  with 
pale  brown.  The  upper  part  of  the  liead 
and  neck  white,  the  middle  part  of  tlie 
crown  dark  brown..  A  broad  band  of 
brown  from  the  bill  down  each  side  of  the 
neek  ;  upper  parts  of  the  neck  streaked 
with  brown  ;  under  parts  whitish;  anterior 
tarsal  feathers  tinged  with  brown.  Bill 
brownish  black,  blue  at  the  base  and  mar- 
gin ;  cere  liofht  blue  ;  iris  yellow  ;  l"  l  c  pale 
greenish  blue  tinned  with  brown;  claws 
black.  Length  2;{  inches  ;  spread  of  the 
wings  r)4  ;  bill,  along- the  back,  2  ;  tarsus 
2^  ;  middle  toe  3. — Jiiubthnn. 

History. — The  Fish  Hawk  is  quite 
common    during  the   summer  along  the 


whole  coast  of  the  United  States  and  is 
also  seen  along  the  lakes  and  rivers  in 
the  interior.  It  usually  arrives  in  New 
England  about  the  first  of  April  and  de- 
parts to  the  south  again  in  the  fall.  Ac- 
cording to  Audubon  some  of  them  winter 
about  New-Orlcaiis.  This  hawk  subsists, 
as  its  name  would  imply,  principally  up- 
on fish,  which  it  takes  by  hovering  over 
the  water  and  plunging  upon  thctn  as  they 
rise  near  the  surface  and  then  bears  them 
off  in  its  talons.  They  sometimes  catch 
fishes  in  this  way  weighing  four  or  five 
])oni)ds.  They  breed  all  along  the  coast 
of  the  middle  states.  Their  nest  is  usu- 
ally placed  in  the  top  of  a  large  tree  near 
the  shore  and  is  of  great  size,  sometimes 
measuring  four  feet  in  diameter  and  the 
same  in  height.  It  is  composed  of  sticks 
intermingled  and  lined  with  seaweed  and 
grass.  The  eggs  are  3  or  4  in  number,  of 
an  oval  firm,  yellowish  white  color  and 
spotted  with  reddish  brown.  The  arrival 
of  the  Fish  Hawk  along  the  sea  coast  in 
the  spring  is  hailed  with  joy  by  the  fish- 
ermen, who  regard  it  as  the  harbinger  of 
the  arrival  of  shoals  of  fishes. 


THE  RED-SHOULDERED  HAWK. 

Falco  Lincatus. — Gmel. 
Description. — Color  of  the  head,  neck 
and  back,  yellowish  brown,  resulting  from 
the  feathers  being  dark  brown,  edged  with 
ferruginous  ;  wings,  and  wing  coverts 
spotted  and  tipped  with  white  ;  tail  dark 
brown,  tipped  with  white,  crossed  by  four 
narrow  grayish  white  bars.  Breast  and 
belly  bright  ferruginous,  with  a  black  line 
along  tlie  shafts  of  the  feathers,  and  spots 
of  yellowish  white.  Vent,  femorals,  and 
under  tail  coverts,  of  a  light  ochrey  tint, 
with  some  of  the  feathers  s])otted  with 
brown,  and  the  outer  femorals  long  and 
ifltred  with  ferruginous.  Legs  and  feet 
bright  yellow  ;  bill  and  claws  dark  hora 
color.  Length  of  the  specimen  before  me, 
19  inclies  ;.  folded  wing  13,  reaching  be- 
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THE  SLATE-COLORED   HAWK. 


yond  the  third  white  bar  on  the  tail  ;  tail 
8,  reaching  2.^  beyond  the  folded  wings. 

HisTOKV. — In  Vermont  this  hawk  pass- 
es, with  several  other  species,  under  the 
general  name  of  Hen  Hawk,  but  is  some- 
times distinguished  as  the  Red  Hen  Hawk. 
It  confines  itself  more  to  the  woods  than 
several  other  species,  where  it  may  be 
seen  Hying  among  the  trees,  or  sitting  up- 
on a  limb  watniiing  for  the  appearance  of 
a  squirrel,  or  some  other  small  animal,  up- 
on which  he  may  make  a  repast.  This 
hawk  breeds  in  Vermont.  Its  nest  is 
about  the  size  of  the  crow's  nest.  It  is 
placed  in  the  forked  branch  of  a  high  tree, 
made  of  sticks, lined  with  moss.  Its  eggs, 
usually  four  or  five  in  number,  are  laid  in 
April.  They  are  of  a  broad,  oval  form, 
granular  on  the  outside,  and  of  a  light  bine 
color,  spotted  towards  the  small  end  with 
reddish  brown.  Whenever  their  nests 
are  approached,  they  manifest  much  un- 
easiness, aiid  their  Ket-o6  becomes  very 
loud  and  angry. 


THE  BROAD-WINGED  HAWK. 

Falco  ■pennsylvaniciis . — Wilson. 

Description. — General  color  of  the 
head,  back  and  wings  above  brown,  tinged 
with  buff  on  the  neck  ;  wings  very  faint- 
ly barred  wiih  black  ;  tail  short  with  three 
brownish  white  bars,  and  narrowly  termi- 
nated with  the  same.  Breast  brownish  buff 
spotted  with  white  ;  belly,  sides  and  fe- 
morals,  white  with  tb  leathers  thickly 
marked  with  large  hasi*(_e  spots  of  yellow- 
ish brown;  vent  and  under  tail  coverts 
white  with  a  few  spots.  A  brown  stripe 
from  the  mouth  towards  the  tiiroat ;  bill 
bluish  black,  nostrils  oval,  head  large  and 
flattened  above;  cere  and  legs  yellow; 
legs  short  and  strong ;  tarsus  shielded 
with  parallel  scales  ;  anterior  outer  toes 
slightly  connected ;  space  between  the 
nostril  and  eye  bristly  ;  wings  broad,  the 
fourth  quill  longest;  the  three  first  ab- 
ruptly notched  on  their  inner  webs. 
Length  of  the  specimen  before  me,  which 
is  a  female,  15  inches ;  spread  of  the 
wings  33i|. 

History. — This  hawk  bears  a  consid- 
erable resemblance  to  the  preceding  ;  it  is, 
however,  though  smaller,  proportionally 
more  thick  and  robust,  less  ferruginous, 
has  a  shorter  tail,  and  is  without  the  white 
marking  on  the  exterior  of  the  wings. 
The  Broad-winged  Hawk  breeds  in  Ver- 
mont, and  the  specimen  from  whicnphe 
above  description  was  made,  was  shot, 
while  building  her  nest,  in  Burlington,  in 
April,  1840.    Within  her  were  found  five 


eggs  in  different  stages  of  enlargement, 
one  of  w'hich  appeared  to  be  fully  grown 
with  shell  quite  liard  and  in  a  condition 
to  be  deposited  in  tlie  nest.  Its  color  was 
light  sky-blue  finely  s})ecked  with  brown 
towards  one  end,  with  a  smooth  surface. 
The  nest  of  this  hawk  is  about  the  size  of 
the  crow's,  built  in  tlie  top  of  a  tree  with 
sticks,  and  lined  with  grass,  roots  and 
moss. 


THE  SLATE-COLORED  HAWK. 

Falco  fuscus. — Gmklin. 

Description. — Form  slender;  general 
color  above  reddish  slate,  the  feathers 
being  brown  slate  slightly  edged  with 
rufous;  scapulars  and  upper  tail  coverts 
v/ith  large  concealed  white  spots  ;  wings 
obscurely  barred  with  dark  and  lio-ht 
brown  ;  tail  with  alternate  bar.s  of  black- 
ish brown  and  dark  ash,  five  of  each,  the 
terminal  bar  being  ash  edged  with  white  ; 
chin,  throat  and  belly  yellowish  white, 
with  a  line  or  brown  stripe  along  the  shafts 
of  the  feathers  on  the  chin  and  throat,  and 
large  tear  shaped  reddish  brown  spots  on 
the  belly;  thiglis  reddish,  lighter  on  the 
outside,  v.'ith  large  hastate  spots  on  the 
outside,  making  thein  appear  barred  ;  un- 
der tail  coverts  pure  white  ;  bars  on  the 
under  side  of  the  wings  and  tail  distinct; 
legs  and  feet  yellow  ;  claws  black  ;  bill 
bluish  black  ;  cere  greenish  yellow  ;  iris 
bright  yellow.  Length  of  each  of  two 
specimens  before  me  13.4  inches,  spread 
of  the  wings  24  inches,  folded  wing  8, 
tail  ti-9,  reaching  3.5  beyond  the  folded 
wings,  tarsus  2. .5,  bill  along  the  ridge  .6; 
along  the  gap  .8. 

History. — This  hawk  is  very  common 
in  Vermont,  and  generally  passes  under 
the  name  of  Pigeon  Hawk.  It  is  usually 
seen  in  our  fields  and  pastures,  flying  very 
swiftly  near  tlie  surface  of  the  ground  in 
search  of  its  prey,  which  consists  of  small 
birds,  mice  and  reptiles.  It  sorhetimes 
approaches  our  dwellings  and  carries  off 
young  chickens.  This  species  is  very 
widely  diffused  over  our  country,  beintr 
found,  according  to  Audubon,  as  far  south 
as  lY'xas,  raid  according  to  Richardson  aa 
far  north  as  lat.  51^'.  The  nest  of  thin 
hawk  is  built  sometimes  in  rockj'  cliffs 
and  sometimes  on  trees.  The  eggs  are 
usually  four  or  five  in  number,  rounded 
at  both  ejids,  of  a  livid  white  color,  blotchr^ 
od  with  chocolate.  This  is  the  Sharp- 
shinni'd  Hawk,  figured  and  described  by 
Audubon  in  his  Birds  of  America,/ — lt)0, 
plate  25. 
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THE  LARGE-FOOTED  HAWK. 
Falco  percgrinus. —  Gmel. 

Description. — Head  and  hind  neck 
grayish  black,  tinired  with  blue  ;  the  rest 
of  tlie  upper  parts  dark  bluish  gray,  indis- 
tinctly barred  with  deep  brown.  Quills 
blackish  brown,  with  elliptical  reddisb 
white  spots  on  their  inner  webs.  Tail 
grayish  brown,  marked  with  about  twelve 
bars.  Throat  and  fore  neck  white  ;  a 
broad  band  of  blackish  blue  from  the  an- 
gle of  the  mouth  downwards  ;  sides, 
breast  and  thighs  reddish  white,  trans- 
versely marked  with  dark  brown  spots  in 
a  longitudinal  series  ;  under  wing  feath- 
ers whitish,  transversely  barred.  Bill 
blackish  blue  at  the  tip,  pale  green  at  the 
base  ;  cere  oil  green  ;  bare  orbital  space 
orange  ;  iris  hazel ;  feet  lemon  j'ellow  ; 
claws  brownish  black.  Length  16^  in. ; 
spread  of  the  wings  30  inches. — .luduhon. 

History. — This  hawk  is  common  to 
both  the  eastern  and  western  continents. 
Jt  is  found  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and,  according  to  Audubon,  has, 
within  a  few  years,  become  much  more 
common  than  formerly.  I  am  not  sure 
that  any  of  this  species  have  been  taken 
in  Vermont,  but,  from  their  being  com- 
mon in  neighboring  states,  the  probabili- 
ty of  their  existence  here  is  so  strong  that 
1  have  thought  it  best  to  place  it  in  my 
list.  According  to  Nuttall  it  builds  its 
nest  in  the  most  inaccessible  clefts  of 
rocks,  and  lays  3  or  4  eggs,  which  are  of 
a  reddish  yellow  color,  spotted  with 
hrown. 


THE  GOS  HAWK. 

Falco  palumharius. — Linn. 

Description. — Adult  male,  dark  blu- 
ish gray  above  ;  the  tail  with  four  broad 
bands  of  blackish  brown  ;  the  upper  part 
of  the  head  grayish  black  ;  a  white  band, 
with  black  lines,  over  the  eyes  ;  lower 
parts  white,  narrowly  barred  with  gray, 
and  longitudinally  streaked  with  dark 
brown.  Young-,  brown  above  ;  the  fealli,- 
ers  edged  witlr  reddish  white  ;  the  head 
and  hind  neck  pale  red,  streaked  with 
blackish  brown  ;  the' lower  parts' yellow- 
ish white,  with  oblong  longitudinal  dark 
brown  spots.  Length  24  inches  ;  spread 
of  the  wings  47  — AaJvhon. 

History. — This  hawk  is  rare  in  Ver- 
mont, but  is  sometimes  met  with  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state.  The  Gos- 
Hawk  in  Europe  is  sometimes  tr-'ined  for 
falconry.  Its  disposition  is  v<  .y  savage, 
and  it  is  withal  so  much  of  a  cannibal  as 
sometimes   to    devour    its    own    young. 


Their  ordinary  food  consists  of  young 
hares,  squirrels,  young  geese,  partridges, 
pigeons,  and  other  smaller  birds  and  quad- 
rupeds. It  builds  its  nest  in  the  manner 
of  the  crow,  in  the  central  part  of  the  top 
of  a  high  tree.  Its  eggs,  usually  3  or  4, 
are  of  a  bluish  white,  marked  and  spotted 
with  brown. 


COOPER'S  HAWK. 

Falco   Coopcri. — Bonap. 

Description. — Tail  rounded ;  tarsi  mod- 
erately stout.  Adult  vuile,  dull  bluish 
gray  above  ;  the  tail  with  four  broad  bands 
of  blackish  brown,  and  tipped  with  white  ; 
upper  part  of  the  head  grayish  black  ; 
lower  parts  transversely  barred  with  light 
red  and  white  ;  the  throat  white,  longitu- 
dinally streaked  Fniuilc  similar,  with  the 
bands  on  the  breast  broader.  You7ig,um- 
ber  brown  above,  more  or  less  spotted 
with  white;  the  tail  with  four  blackish 
brown  bars  ;  lower  parts  white  ;  each 
feather  with  a  longitudinal,  narrow,  ob- 
long brown  spot.  Length,  male  20  in., 
female  22, — spread  3G,  38. — Aud.  Legs 
and  feet  yellow;  cere  greenish  yellow; 
iris  bright  yellow.  Tail  reaches  5  inches 
beyond  the  folded  wing. — jXuttall. 

History. — This  is  quite  a  common 
hawk  in  Vermont,  and,  with  several  oth- 
ers, passes  under  the  general  name  of 
Hen  Hawk.  Nor  is  the  name  in  this  case 
inappropriate,  since  this  hawk,  more  fre- 
quently perhaj)s  than  any  other,  bears  off 
hens  and  chickens  from  the  farm  yard. 
This  hawk  Ijreeds  in  this  state,  and  its 
nest,  according  to  Audubon,  is  usually 
placed  in  tlie  forks  of  the  branch  of  an 
oak,  towards  the  top,  and  resembles  that 
of  the  crow,  being  composed  of  crooked 
sticks,  lined  with  grass  and  a  few  feath- 
ers. But  that  they  do  not  build  upon  trees 
exclusively  appears  from  the  fact  that  a 
nest  of  this  hawk,  containing  two  eggs, 
was  found,  a  few  years  ago,  by  George 
H.  Peck,  Esq.,  built  upon  the  ground,  in 
Burlington.  The  eggs  are  usually  3  or4, 
almost  globular,  large  for  the  size  of  the 
bird,  of  a  dull,  white  color, strongly  gran- 
ulated and  rough. 


THE  MARSH  HAWK. 
Falco  cyanciis. — Linn. 
Description. -^Color  of  the  male  blu- 
ish gray  ;  quill  feathers  white  at  their  ori- 
gin, and  black  towards  the  extremities ; 
intgf^al  base  of  the  wings,  rump,  belly, 
sides,  thighs,  and  beneath  the  tail,  white, 
without  spots;  upper  part  of  the  tail  cin- 
ereous gray, with  ends  of  the  feathers  whi- 
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tish.  Iris  and  feet  yellow.  Female,  dir- 
ty brown  above,  with  the  feathers  border- 
ed with  rusty  ;  beneath  rusty  yellow,  with 
large  longitudinal  brown  spots  ;  quills 
banded  exteriorly  with  dark  brown  and 
black;  interiorly  with  black  and  white; 
rump  white,  with  rusty  spots;  two  mid- 
dle tail  feathers  banded  with  blackish  and 
dark  gray  ;  lateral  feathers  banded  witli 
yellowish  red  and  blackish.  Length  22 
inches.  Male  1  or  2  inches  less.  Young 
very  similar  to  the  female. — JS'uttall. 

HisTOHY. — This  very  commoi.  species 
of  hawk  is  also-known  by  the  name  of  Hen 
Hawk  and  Hen  Harrier.  It  is  very  wide- 
ly diffused,  being  found  in  Europe,  Afri- 
ca, North  and  South  America,  and  the 
West  Indies.  This  liawk  builds  its  nest 
upon  the  ground  in  swampy  woods,  or 
in  marshes  covered  with  sedge  or  reeds. 
It  selects  a  spot  a  little  elevated  above  the 
surrounding  marsh,  and  the  nest  is  com- 
pactly built  of  dry  reeds  and  grass.  The 
eggs  are  usually  four,  bluish  white,  and 
sometimes  sprinkled  and  marked  with 
pale  reddish  brown.  This  hawk  feeds  up- 
on partridges,  plovers,  and  smaller  birds, 
and  also  upon  lizards,  frogs,  and  snakes. 


THE  RED-TAILED  HAWK. 

Falco  hoTcnlls. — Gmel. 

Description. — General  color  dusky 
brown  tinged  with  ferruginous  above,  be- 
neath whitish  with  dark  hastate  spots  ; 
wings  dusky,  barred  with  blackish  ;  tail 
rounded,  extending  2  inches  beyond  the 
wings,  of  a  bright  brown  or  brick  color, 
with  a  single  band  of  black  near  the  end 
and  tipped  with  brownish  white.  Chin 
white,  bill  grayish  black  ;  iris,  cere,  sides 
of  the  mouth  and  legs  yellow,  breast 
somewhat  rust  colored;  vent  and  fcmo- 
rals  pale  ochreous,  the  latter  witli  a  few 
heart  shaped  spots  of  brown.  Length  20 
to  22  inches,  spread  of  the  wings  45 
inches. — Ntittall. 

History.— The  Red  Tailed  Hawk,  ac- 
cording to  Audubon,  is  a  constant  resi- 
dent in  all  parts^of  the  Unite'd  States, 
This  hawk  feeds  upon  young  hares  and 
other  small  quadrupeds  and  birds.  He  is 
so  strong  and  j)ow(!rfnl  as  to  be  able  to 
overcome  and  bear  off  doves,  goslings  and 
dunghill  fowls,  and  his  depreciations  upon 
the  farmer's  poultry  yard  are  by  no  means 
of  rare  occurrence.  And  yet  he  is  so  shy 
and  wary,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
approach  near  enough  to  shoot  him  with 
a  gun,  of  the  use  of  which  he,  like  the 
crow,  seems  to  have  an  intuitive  knowl- 
edge. The  best  method  of  getting  a  shot 
at  these  wary  bird.s  in  open  land  is  to  ap- 
proach  them   on    horseback.     The   Red- 


Tailed  Hawk  breeds  in  Vermont.  Its 
nest  is  built  in  the  fork  of  a  lofty  tree, and 
is  composed  of  sticks,  twigs,  coarse  grass 
and  moss.  The  eggs  are  4  or  5,  of  a  dull 
white  color,  blotched  with  brown  and 
black. 


THE  PIGEON  HAWK. 
Falco  cohimharius,  Linn. 

Description. —  Whole  upper  parts  of  a 
deep  dusky  brown  except  the  tail  which 
is  crossed  by  five  narrow  whitish  bars  ; 
beneath  yellowish  or  reddish  white,  spot- 
ted and  streaked  with  brown.  The  bill 
is  of  a  light  bluish  gray,  tipped  with 
black  ;  cere  and  skin  round  the  eye  green- 
isli ;  iris  deep  hazel ;  legs  yellow  ;  claws 
black  ;  feathers  on  the  thighs  remark- 
ably long.  Female  with  the  cere  and  legs 
greenish  yellow  ;  upper  parts  dark  gray- 
ish brown  ;  the  lower  pale  and  spotted  as 
in  the  male.  Young  with  the  head  red- 
dish brown,  streaked  with  dusky,  in  other 
respects  resembling  the  female.  Length 
of  the  male  11  inches,  spread  of  the  wings 
23.— jV«K.  Jlud. 

History. — The  Pigeon  Hawk  is  much 
less  common  than  several  other  of  the 
smaller  species  of  hawk.  Audubon  in- 
forms us  that  this  hawk  breeds  in  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and  Labrador. 
The  nests  are  usually  placed  upon  the  top 
of  small  firs  with  which  those  countries 
abound,  at  the  height  of  10  or  12  feet 
from  the  ground.  They  are  built  of  sticks 
slightly  lined  with  moss  and  feathers. 
The  eggs  are  usually  five,  and  are  an  inch 
and  three  quarters  in  length.  Their 
ground  color  is  a  dull  yellowish  brown, 
thickly  clouded  with  irregular  blotches  of 
dull  dark  reddish  brown.  This  hawk  is 
shy  and  watchful,  seldom  being  seen  out 
of  the  forests.  It  feeds  upon  small  birds, 
mice  and  reptiles. 


Genus  Strix. 

Generic  Characters. — Beak  compressed, 
b%nt  from  its  origin  ;  base  .surrounded  by  a  cero, 
coveroii  wholly,  or  in  part,  by  stitl"  erect  hairs; 
head  largo,  much  feathered  ;  nostrils  lateral, 
rounded,  open,  pierced  in  the  anterior  margin  of 
the  cere,  concealed  by  hairs  directed  foruards  • 
eyes  very  large  ;  orbits  surrounded  by  feathers  ; 
legs  and  feet  fealhered,  freqiienily  to  the  very 
claws  ;  feet  wiih  three  toes  bel'ore.and  one  liehim! 
separate  ;  the  exterior  reversible  ;  first  (jLiiils  den- 
tated  oh  their  anterior  border,  tht  th;^  Jpiiaest. 

This  Genus  embrares  the  Owl  Family,  and  is 
now  divided  by  natnialists  into  no,  less  than  six 
genera.  The  owls  are  cidled  fiocturJia)  birdu  of 
prey,  becimse,  they -seek  tlhjjr  prfty  chiefly  bv 
night.     The  pupil  of  tbfe  Owl's  eye  is  so  larcB 
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and  admiis  so  many  rays  of  light  that  ihey  are 
dazzled,  and  unable  to  see  by  the  full  light  of  day, 
but  by  faint  twilioht  and  by  moonlight  they  appear 
to  see  clearly.  Several  of  llie  specie.s  are  furnish- 
ed with  ear-like  lufis,  and  are  called  horned  owls. 


THE  SCREECH  OWL. 
Sti-ix  asio. — Linn. 
Buhn  asin.—Aud.  Birds  Am.  1—147,  pi.  40. 
Description. — Upper  parts  pale  brown, 
spotted  and  dotted  with  brownish  black  ; 
a  pale  jrray  line  from  the  base  of  the  up- 
per mandible  over  each  eye  ;  quills  light 
brownish  gray,  barred  with  brownish 
black  ;  their  coverts  dark  brown  ;  secon- 
dary eovertswith  the  tips  white;  throat  yel- 
lowish gray,  lower  parts  light  gray,  patch- 
ed and  sprinkled  with  brownish  black  ; 
tail  feathers  tinged  with  red.  Yoimg^ 
with  upper  parts  light  brownish  red  ;  each 
feather  with  a  central  blackish  brown 
line  ;  tail  and  quills  barred  with  dull 
blown;  aline  over  the  eye  and  the  tips 
of  the  secondary  coverts  reddish  white; 
breast  and  sides  light  yellowish  gray,  spot- 
'  ted  and  lined  with  brownish  black  and 
brio-ht  reddish  brown  ;  the  rest  of  the  low- 
er parts  yellowish  gray  ;  the  tarsal  feath- 
ers pale  yellowish  red.  Length  10  inch- 
es;  spread '23. — And. 

History. — This  little  owl  is  found  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  but 
is  much  more  common  in  northern  than 
in  southern  sections.  The  Screech  Owl 
is  by  no  means  rare  in  Vermont,  and  ma- 
ny a  Green  JNIcuntain  hid,  as  he  has  been 
passing  through  a  wood  in  a  dark  night 
has  felt  his  hair  rise,  his  heart  leap, 
and  himself  flying  as  upon  wings  of  the 
wind,  at  the  terrific  scream  of  tiiis  bird, 
perchexi  in  a  tree  just  over  his  head.  A1-" 
though  more  common  in  the  fall  and  fore 
part  of  winter,  many  of  them  spend  the 
summer  and  roar  tlieir  young  in  this 
state.  Their  nest,  which  is  made  of  gras« 
and  feathers,  is  placed  at  the  bottom  Oi.  a 
hollow  tree  or  stub,  often  not  more  ihan 
6  or  6  feet  from  the  ground.  The  cgS'' 
are  white,  of  a  globular  form,  and  usually 
4  or  5  in  number.  Only  oiu;  brood  is 
raised  in  a  season.     The  young  become 


fully  feathered  in  August,  when  they  ap- 
pear as  described  above.  This  owl  is  of- 
ten designated  as  the  Little  Screech  Owl, 
and  is  also  called  the  Mottled  Owl. 

THE  HAWK  OWL. 

Strix  funerea. — Gmelin. 
Surnia  funerea — Aud.  Am.  Birds,  I — 112,  pi.  27. 
Description. — Tail  long,  much  round- 
ed, the  lateral  feathers  two  inches  shorter 
than  the  middle.  Upper  part  of  the 
head  brownish-black,  closely  spotted  with 
white  ;  hind  neck  black,  with  two  broad 
longitudinal  bands  ff  white  spots;  the 
rest  of  the  upper  panaark  brown,  spotted 
with  white  ;  tail  with  eight  transverse 
bars  of  white,  the  feathers  tipped  with  the 
same ;  facial  disks  grayish  white,  mar- 
gined with  black  ;  lower  parts  transverse- 
ly barred  with  brown  and  dull  white. — 
Aud.  Bill  yellow;  feet  thickly  feather- 
ed ;  nails  horn-color. — JViitt.  Length  of 
the  male  16  inches  ;  spread  of  the  wings 
32 ;  female  larger. 

History. — This  species  forms  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  hawks  and  the 
owls,  having,  in  several  respects,  a  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  both,  and  hence 
its  name,  Hatch-Owl.  We  are  informed 
by  Dr.  Richardson  that  this  owl  is  com- 
mon throughout  the  fur  countries  from 
Hudson's  bay  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  and 
that  it  is  more  frequently  shot  than  any 
other.  It  must,  however,  be  a  rare  bird 
in  the  United  States,  generally,  since  the 
indefatigable  Audubon  confesses  that  he 
has  never  seen  it  alive.  Bitt  it  is  because 
he  has  not  visited  the  north  part  of  our 
own  state  that  he  has  been  denied  this 
pleasure  ;  for  he  is  assured  by  no  less  au- 
tliority  than  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Brewer,  of 
Boston,  that  the  Hawk-Owl  is  so  common 
about  Memphremagog  lake  in  Vermont, 
that  a  dozen  of  tiiem  may  be  procured  by  a 
good  gunner  in  a  da}',  and  that  their  nests, 
which  are  in  hollow  trees,  are  frequently 
met  with.  Its  eggs,  according  to  Rich- 
ardson, are  white,  and  usually  two  in 
number. 

THE  SNOWY  OWL. 

Str'x  nijcica. —  Linn^^ts. 

Surnia  nycl- 1. — Aud.  Am.  Birds,  1—113,  pi.  28. 

Descv  i:'TioN. — General    color   white, 

more    o."   loss    spotted    and    barred    with 

,  brown  ;  the  tail  rounded  and  extending  a 

little  beyond  the  folded  wings ;  the  soc- 

i>nd  and"  fourth  quills  equal,  the  third  lon- 

j  gcst ;  bill  bluish  black,  curved  from  the 

base  ;    upper   mandible    thickly    studded 

with  stiff,  bristly   white  feathers ;  throat 

1  and  legs  covered   with  soft,  pure  white 
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down,  whicli  becomes  hairy  upon  tlie  fuel, 
and  nearly  conceals  his  lonir,  black,  and 
sharp  claws.  Length  of  the  specimen  be- 
fore jne  27  inches  ;  spread  of  the  winys  .3Li 
inches  ;  lonjjest  quill  l.j  inches. 

HisToiiv. — The  principal  residence  of 
this  species  of  owls  is  in  the  northern- 
most parts  of  both  the  eastern  and  west- 
ern continents.  It  is  very  common  in 
Liapland,  Iceland,  and  in  the  countries 
around  Hudson's  Bay,  and  its  large  size 
and  thick  downy  plumage  are  well  fitted 
to  resist  the  climate  of  those  icy  reginns. 
"In  those  dreary  wilds,  surrounded  by 
almost  perpetual  winter,  he  dwells,  breeds 
and  obtains  his  subsistence.  His  white 
robe  renders  iiim  scarcely  discernible 
from  the  overwhelming  snows  where  he 
reigns  like  tiie  boreal  spirit  of  the  storm. 
His  loud,  hollow,  barking  growl,  'ic/toioh 
hcliowh^  \ohnwh,  hah,  hah,  hah,  and  other 
more  dismal  cries,  sound  like  the  unearth- 
ly ban  of  the  infernal  Cerberus,  and 
heard  amidst  a  regioji  of  cheerless  soli- 
tude, his  lonely  and  terrific  voice  auo-- 
ments  rather  than  relieves  the  horrors  of 
the  scene."*  The  Snowy  Owl  seeks  his 
food  by  day  as  well  as  by  night,  and  in 
the  midst  of  winter  many  of  them  are 
compelled  to  proceed  to  the  southward 
to  procure  the  means  of  subsistence.  At 
such  times  they  are  seen,  usually  in 
pairs,  in  various  parts  of  the  U.  States. 
They  do  not  make  their  appearance  in 
Vermont  until  winter  is  fully  set  in,  and 
leave  us  with  the  earliest  indications  of 
spring.  They  breed  in  the  regions  far  to 
the  north,  and  are  said  to  make  their  nest 
upon  steep  rocks,  or  old  pine  trees,  and 
to  lay  two  eggs,  which  are  of  a  pure 
white.  They  feed  upon  other  birds,  mice, 
rats,  and  other  small  quadrupeds. 

THE  GREAT  HORNED  OWL. 

Stri.t  vlrginiana. — Gaiel. 

Bubo  virgiiiianus. — Aud.  Am.  Birds,  I — 14.3,  pi.  39. 

Description.— Bill  black  ;  iris  bright 
yellow.  Above  whitish  and  ferruginous, 
thickly  mottled  with  dusky;  face"  ferru- 
ginous, bounded  by  a  band  of  black.  A 
whitish  space  between  the  bill  and  the 
eyes.  Beneath  marked  with  numerous 
transverse  dusky  bars  on  a  yellow  and 
white  ground;  vent  paler.  Feet  covered 
with  hair-like  pale  brown  feathers  ;  tail 
rounded  and  broad,  reaching  an  inch  be- 
yond the  wings,  mottled  with  brown  and 
tawny  and  crossed  with  6  or  7  narrow 
bars  of  brown  ;  chin  whitish.  Horns 
broad,  3  inches  long,  formed  of  12  or  14 
feathers,  with  black  webs  and  edged  with 
*  Nuttall. 
Pt.  I.  9 


brownish  yellow.     Length  of  the  male  21 
inches,  female  2  inches  longer. — J^'utt. 

History. — This  is  one  of  the  largest 
species  of  American  Owls,  and  is  found 
through  all  the  regions  from  the  gulf  of 
Mexico  to  Hudson's  bay.  It  breeds  in 
this  state  and  in  some  of  the  unsettled 
woody  parts  is  quite  Cuunnon.  Its  nest, 
which  is  large,  is  built  of  dry  sticks  and 
lined  ,vith  leaves  and  some  feathers.  The 
eggs  are  from  three  to  six  in  number, 
about  the  size  of  those  of  the  common 
hen,  but  rounder  and  of  a  yellowish  white 
color.  This  owl  is  often  called  the  Cat 
Owl,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  face  to 
that  of  the  cat.  It  confiues  itself  mostly 
to  the  retired  and  dark  thickets  of  the  for- 
ests, and  particularly  to  thickets  of  spruce 
and  other  evergreens,  and, in  many  places 
during  the  summer  these  owls  may  ha 
heard  responding  to  one  another  their 
icaugh  ho  !  iDaugh  ho  I  loatt^h  /too— during 
the  whole  night.  Their  food  consists  of 
various  kinds  of  birds,  hares,  squirrels 
and  other  (juadrupeds,  and  they  some- 
times come  around  our  barns,  and  carry 
off  our  domestic  fowls.  These  owls  arc 
said  sometimes  to  have  pounced  upon 
cats,  mistaking  them  perhaps  for  rabbits, 
but  finding  themselves  to  have  caught  a 
Tartar,  they  are  generally  very  willino-  to 
relinquish  their  grasp. 

THE  CINEREOUS  OWL. 

Strix  cinerea. — Gmel. 
Synnmn  chierewn.—Aud.  Am.  Birds,  I— 130,  pi.  35. 
Description.— Upper  parts  grayisli 
brown,  variegated  with  grayish  white  in 
irregular  undulated  markings;  the  feathers 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  head  with  two 
transverse  white  spots  on  each  web  ;  the 
smaller  wing-coverts  of  a  dai-ker  brown 
and  less  mottled  than  the  back  ;  the  outer 
scapulars  with  more  white  on  their  outer 
webs  ;  primaries  blackish-brown  toward 
the  end,  in  the  rest  of  their  extent  mark- 
ed with  a  few  broad  liglit-gray  oblique 
bands,  dotted  and  undulated  with  darker; 
tail  similarly  barred  ;  ruff-feathers  white 
tov/ards  the  end,  dark  brown  in  the  cen- 
tre ;  disks  on  their  inner  sides  gra}',  with 
black  tips,  in  the  rest  of  their  extent 
grayish-white  with  6  bars  of  blackish- 
brown  irregularly  disposed  in  a  concen- 
tric manner  ;  lower  parts  grayish-brown, 
variegated  with  grayish  and  yellowish 
white;  feet  barred  witii  the  same.  Length 
3fli  inches  ;  spread,  48. — j9uiL 

History. — This  is  the  largest  species 
of  owl  known  in  this  country.  It  is  only 
occasionally  met  with  in  the  'K.rtlie.-n 
parts  of  the  United  States,  but  further 
north  it  is  by  no  means  a  rare  bird,  being 
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according  to  Dr.  Riciiardson  common  in 
the  woody  districts  between  Hudson's  Bay 
and  tlie  Pacific  ocean,  as  far  north  as  the 
68''  of  latitude.  Dr.  R.  found  a  nest  of 
one  of  these  owls  on  the  22d  of  May, 
containing  three  young.  It  was  built  of 
sticks  on  the  top  of  a  balsam  poplar,  and 
was  lined  with  feathers.  The  eggs  are 
said  to  be  spotted.  This  owl  is  rarely 
seen  in  this  state,  but  occasionally  makes 
his  appearance  here  in  tlae  depth  of  win- 
ter. 

THE  SHORT-EARED  OWL. 
Slrix  hrachyota. — Latham. 

Otus  brachyotus~A\iA.  Am.  Biids  I — 140,  pi.  38. 

Description.— Ear-like  tufts  inconspic- 
uous, consisting  of  2  or  3  short  feathers  ; 
general  color  ochreous  spotted  with  black- 
ish-brown ;  face  round,  the  eyes  blackish  ; 
tail  ochreous  with  about  5  brown  bands, 
not  extending  beyond  the  wings,  and 
tipped  with  white  ;  beneath  yellow  with 
longitudinal  spots  of  blackish-brown  ;  iris 
bright  yellow  ;  bill  black;  feet  and  toes 
feathered.  Female  with  the  general  tints 
paler.  Length  from  13  to  15  inches. — 
Kutt. 

History. — This  species  migrate  to  the 
south  in  the  fall,  and  during  the  winter 
are  so  numerous  in  Florida  that  Audubon 
says  that  he  has  shot  no  less  than  seven 
of  them  in  a  single  morning.  They  pro- 
ceed to  the  north  on  the  approach  of 
spring  for  the  purpose  of  rearing  their 
young,  but  some  of  them  are  known  to 
spend  the  summer,  and,  occasionally,  to 
breed  as  far  south  as  Pennsylvania.  This 
owl  is  found  in  Vermont,  and  I  am  as- 
sured by  Ur.  Brewer  that  it  breeds  in 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  state.  It 
builds  its  nest  upon  the  ground,  and  its 
eggs,  which  are  about  four,  are  of  a  dull 
btuish  white  color.  The  short-eared  owl 
is  attracted  by  nocturnal  fires,  and  will 
sometimes  approach  so  near  as  to  be 
knocked  down  with  a  stick. 

THE  BARRED  OWL. 

Strix  Ticbulosa. — Linn^us. 
^  Description. — General  color  umber- 
brown,  spotted  and  barred  with  white  and 
yellowish  white  above;  beneath  whitish, 
barred  transversely  on  the  breast  and 
longitudinally  on  the  belly  with  umber 
brown,  and  having  large  sagittate  spots 
of  the  same  on  the  feathers  towards  the 
tail;  tail  long,reaching4  inches  beyond  the 
folded  wings,  rounded,  tipped  with  white, 
convex  above,and  crossed  by  six  broad  bars 
of  umber  brown,  separated  by  narrow 
bars  of  yellowish  white  ;  plumage  in  front 


of  the  eye  ends  in  long  black  hairs;  bill 
yellow;  legs  covered  with  feathers,  ex- 
tremities of  the  toes  covered  with  scales; 
nails  long,  sharp,  and  of  a  dark  horn  color. 
Length  20  inches. 

History. — The  Barred  Owl  inhabits 
both  the  eastern  and  western  continents. 
It  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  one  of  the  most  common 
owls  found  in  Vermont.  It  does  not  con- 
fine itself  to  the  woods,  but  comes  around 
our  dwellings  and  is  often  seen  among 
our  shade  trees  and  orchards  in  the  midst 
of  our  villages.  I  have  before  me  two 
specimens,both  of  which  were  shot  in  the 
village  of  Burlington.  Their  food  con- 
sists of  young  hares,  squirrels,  mice, 
grous  and  other  birds,  and  also  of  frogs 
and  other  reptiles. They  sometimes  destroy 
chickens.  This  owl,  according  to  Au- 
dubon, does  not  build  o.  nest,  but  lays  its 
eggs,  in  the  latter  part  of  March,  upon 
the  soft  rotten  wood  in  a  hollow  tree,  and 
sometimes  in  the  old  nest  of  a  crow  or 
red-tail  hawk.  The  eggs  are  of  a  globu- 
lar form,  pure  white,  with  a  smooth  shell 
and  from  4  to  6  in  number. 

THE  SAW-WHET. 
Strix  acadica. — Gmel. 
Ulula  acadica.-AuA.  Am.  Birds,  1—123,  pi.  33, 
Description. — General    color    above 
olivaceous  brown,  scapulars  and  some  of 
the  wing-coverts  spotted  with  white  ;  the 
first  six    primary  quills    obliquely    barred 
with  white;  tail  darker,  with  two  narrow 
white  bars  ;  upper  part  of  the  head  streak- 
ed with  grayish-white  ;  ruff  white,  spotted 
witli  dusky.     Lower  parts  whitish  ;  the 
sides  and  breast  marked  with  broad  elon- 
gated   patches  of  brownish-red.     Length 
of  the  male  7J  inches,  spread  17.  Female 
8^,  18. — Audubon. 

History.— This  little  owl  is  not  un- 
common in  Vermont,  and  it  is  generally 
known  by  the  r\d.me  oi  Saio- Whet  ;  and 
this  name  is  derived  from  the  sound  of  its 
peculiar  note,  which  resembles  that  of 
the  filing  of  the  teeth  of  a  large  saw. 
People,  who  are  unacq^uainted  with  this 
bird,  travelling  in  the  forest,  are  often 
deceived  by  its  note,  supposing  them- 
selves to  be  approaching  a  saw-mill,while 
far  remote  from  any  settlement.  Audu- 
bon relates  that  he  himself  was  several 
times  deceived  in  this  way.  This  bird 
is  sometimes  called  the  Little  Oicl,  or 
'  Little  Acadian  Owl.'  It  is  retired  and 
solitary  in  its  habits,  confining  itself  dur- 
ing the  day  to  evergreen  and  other  thick- 
ets of  the  forest.  For  rearing  its  young, 
the  Saw- Whet  takes  possession  of  the  old 
nest  of  a  crow,  or  some  other  large  bi?d, 
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of  a  hollow  cavity  of  an  old  tree.  The 
*'^<rs  are  of  a  form  approaching  to  globu- 
TT  are  of  a  glossy-white  color,  and  are 
fVin  three  to  six  in  number.  This  owl 
feeds  upon  mice,  beetles,  moths  and 
grasshoppers.  

THE  BARN   OWL. 

Strix  amcricana. — Audubon. 

Dkscription. — Bill  pale  gra3nsh  yel- 
jo^v  ■  claws  and  scales  brownish  3'ellow. 
General  color  of  the  upper  parts  grayisli 
brown, with  light  yellowish-red  interspers- 
ed produced  by  very  minute  mottling, each 
fciilhcr  liaving  towards  the  end  a  central 
streak  of  deep  brown  terminated  by  a 
small  oblong  grayish-white  spot ;  wings 
similarly  colored  ;  secondary  coverts  and 
outer  edges  of  primary  coverts  with  a 
jjji-n-e  proportion  of  liglit  brownish-red, 
fading  anteriorly  into  white,  each  feather 
Iiavino"  a  small  dark  brown  spot  at  the  tip. 
Loiio-th  and  spread,  male  17,  42;  female 
J, 9,  4G- — Jiu<hibon. 

riisTORv. — This  owl,  though  very  com- 
mon in  tiie  southern  states,  is  so  rare  at 
the  north-east,  that  Audubon  says  that 
he  has  never  seen  it  to  the  eastward  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  yet  I  am  assured  by 
Dr.  Brewer  that  it  is  not  only  found  in 
Vermont,  but  breeds  here.  This  owl  is 
entirely  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  and  when 
disturbed  in  tjie  day  time  flies  about  in  a 
irregular,  bewildered  manner.  Audubon 
supposes  its  food  to  consist  entirely  of 
small  quadrupeds.  This  owl  is  said  to 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Slrix  fiam- 
mea,   or  White  Barn  Owl. 
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OMNIVOROUS  BIRDS. 

These  have  the  bill  robust,  medium- 
sized,  aud  sharp  on  the  edges ;  upper 
mandible  more  or  leas  convex,  and  notch- 
ed at  the  ]ioint;  feet  witli  four  toes,  tln-ee 
before  and  one  behind  ;  wings  of  medium 
length  ;  quill  feathers  terminating  in  a 
point.  They  live,  for  the  most  part,  in 
companies  or  flocks  and  are  monogamous. 
The  greater  part  of  them  build  tlieir  nests 
on  trees,  but  some  of  the  species  occupy 
the  crannies  of  old  walls,  and  some  build 
upon  the  ground.  Their  principal  food 
consists  of  insects,  worms  and  carrion,  to 
which  tliey  often  add  grain  and  fruit. 

Genus  Sturnos. — Linnaus. 
Generic  Characters. — The  bill  in  the 
form  of  a  luiigUiened  cone,  depressed  and  some- 
what blunt,  Willi  llii;  edges  vertical  ;  above  some- 
what rounded.  Nostrils  partly  closed  by  an  arched 
membrane.  The  tongnc  narrowed,  sharp,  and 
cleft  at  the  point  ;  the  hind  nail  lont^cst  and  lar- 
gest ;  ihe  first  qaill  siiort,  the  second  and  third 
Ion  ires  t. 


THE  MEADOW  LARK. 

Sturnus  ludovicianus. — Linn;eus. 

Description. — The  color  above  is  va- 
riegated with  black,  bright  bay  and  ochre- 
ous ;  beneath  and  a  line  over  the  eye 
bright  yellow  ;  a  black  crescent  on  the 
breast;  tail  wedge-form,  feathers  pointed, 
and  the  four  outer  ones  nearly  all  white; 
bill  brown  above,  bluish  white  beneath, 
conical  with  deep  rounded  sinuses  at  the 
base;  legs  and  feet  larffc,  reddish  white. 
The  sexes  differ  hut  little  in  color,  but  in 
the  young  the  yellow  is  much  fainter. 
Length  of  the  specimen  before  me  10 
inches;  folded  wing,  5. 

HisTOFxY. — The  Meadow  Lark  is  a 
harmless  bird,  and  is  cominon  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  and  particularly  so 
in  Vermont,  where  it  breeds  in  large 
numbers.  Their  residence  is  chiefly  in 
meadows  and  old  fields.  They  build  their 
nest  in  some  thick  tuft  of  dry  grass.  It 
is  usually  constructed  of  the  coarse  grass, 
lined  with  finer  blades  of  the  saine,  and 
approached  by  the  bird  through  a  con- 
cealed covered  way,  and  hence  they  are 
not  readily  found.  The  eggs  are  large 
and  white,  with  a  bluish  tint,  and  marked 
with  brownish  spots.  They  are  usually 
4  or  5  in  number.  The  food  of  the  Meadow 
Lark  consists  of  the  larvtc  of  various  kinds 
of  insects,  worms,  beetles  and  grass  seeds ; 
but  it  does  not  meddle  with  fruits  and 
berries,  it  is  of  a  shy,  timid  and  retiring 
disposition,  usually  spending  the  whole 
summer  in  the  moist  meadows,  aird  only 
retiring  from  them  on  the  approach  of 
winter. 


Genus  Icterus. — Brisson. 

Generic  Characters. — Bill  in  the  form 
of  an  elongated  sharp  pointed  cone,  somewhat 
compressed,  rounded  above,  and  rarely  somewhat 
curved  ;  with  the  mar«iiis  inflected.  Nostrils 
oval,  covered  by  a  membrane.  Tongue  sharp  and 
cleft  at  the  lip.  Tarsus  longer  tlian  the  middle 
toe  ;  inner  toe  but  little  shorter  llian  the  outer,  and 
nr'arly  equal  to  the  hind  one  ;  middle  toe  longest  ; 
hind  nail  twice  as  large  as  the  others.  Winns 
sharp  ;  first  and  seeond  primary,  but  little  sliorler 
than  the  third  and  fourth,  which  are  longest.  The 
female  very  dllferenl  from  the  male,  and  the  young 
resemble  the  female. 
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THE  BALTIMORE  ORIOLE. 
Icterus  Baltimore. — Bonaparte. 
Description. — Col<-ir  of  the  shoulders, 
rump,  lateral  tail  feathers,  breast  and 
belly  bright  orange  ;  head,  back,  wings, 
middle  tail  feathers  and  chin  black  ;  wing 
feathers  and  coverts  slightly  edged  with 
white  on  their  outer  webs ;  bill  bluish 
horn  color ;  legs,  feet  and  nails  brownish  ; 
iris  hazel.  In  the  female  and  young  the 
orange  is  pale,  and  tlie  parts  which  are 
black  in  the  male  are  grayish  ;  tail  even  ; 
hind  toe  and  nail  strongest ;  bill  very 
acute  -,  2d  and  3d  primaries  equal  and 
lono-est.  Length  of  the  specimen  before 
me  7  inches  ;  folded  wing,  4|. 

History.— The  Baltimore  Oriole,  or 
Golden  Robin,  as  he  is  here  more  common- 
ly called,  is  one  of  our  most  gay  and  live- 
ly birds.  It  arrives  in  Vermont  in  the 
early  part  of  May,  and  about  the  begin- 
ning of  June  may  be  seen  busily  engaged 
in  the  construction  of  its  nest.  For  this 
purpose  they  usually  select  a  flexible 
branch  of  a  tree  standing  on  the  side  of  a 
gentle  declivity.  The  nest  is  suspended 
from  this  by  strings  or  threads  in  the  form 
of  a  pendulous  cylindrical  pouch  5  or  6 
inches  in  depth.  The  exterior  is  formed 
of  strings,  strips  of  bark  and  other  fibrous 
substances,  and  the  interior  lined  with 
■  grass,  moss,  wool,  hair  or  downy  sub- 
stances. The  eggs  are  usually  4  or  5  in 
number.  They  are  white  with  a  faint 
tinge  of  blue,  and  are  usually  marked 
at  the  large  end  with  irregular  brownish 
lines  and  spots.  Tiie  period  of  incubation, 
according  to  Audubon,  is  14  days,  and 
the  same  pair  frequently  rear  two  broods 
in  a  season.  Though  shy  and  suspicious, 
they  seem  to  prefer  building  their  nests 
upon  the  high  trees  in  tlie  open  land  by 
the  side  of  roads  and  about  farm-houses. 
They  feed  their  young  principally  with 
soft  caterpillars,'and  the  male  and  female 
both  unite  in  this  labor.  The  food  of  the 
old  birds  consists  mostly  of  caterpillars 
and  insects  of  different  kinds.  They  arc 
also  fond  of  cherries,  currants  and  straw- 


berries, but  do  not  often  commit  depreda- 
tions upon  these  fruits  in  our  gardens. 
They  are  thought  to  possess  an  extraor- 
dinary  relish  for  green  peas,  as  they  some- 
times attack  those  growing  in  our  gar- 
dens. They  split  open  the  pod  without 
detaching  it  from  the  vine,  and,  as  is  gen- 
erally  supposed,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain, 
ing  the  young  and  tender  peas.  But  Mr. 
Peabody  informs  us  that  it  has  been  as- 
certained by  Dr.  Harris,  that  the  Oriole 
opens  the  pods  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
peas,  but  for  the  grub  of  the  pea-bug  ;  and 
that  instead  of  mischief,  he  is  perform- 
ing a  service,  for  which  he  is  more  de- 
serving of  gratitude  tlian  reproach.  Al- 
though we  have  several  birds  which  oc- 
casionally do  a  little  mischief  in  our  fields 
and  gardens,  it  is  at  least  doubtful  wheth- 
er we  have  any  which  would  not  be  found 
to  be  beneficial  rather  than  otherwise, 
were  their  history  fully  known.  From 
its  manner  of  building,  this  bird  is  often 
called  he  Hang  Bird,  or  Hang  JVcst. 


THE  RED-WINGED  BLACK-BIRD. 

Icterus  phaiiiccus. — Daud. 

Description. — Color  of  the  male  rich 
glossy  black,  with  the  exception  of  the 
lesser  wing  coverts,  in  which  the  lower 
row  of  feathers  is  of  a  buff  orange  color 
tipped  with  white,  and  the  rest  of  a  bright 
scarlet ;  legs,  feet  and  bill  glossy  black, 
the  latter  an  elongated,  straight,  sharp- 
pointed  cone,  slightly  flattened  in  front ; 
iris  hazel ;  tail  rounded,  reaching  2  inches 
beyond  the  folded  wings.  Length  of  the 
specimen  before  me  9  inches,  the  folded 
wing  5  inches,  spread  of  the  wings  13^ 
inches.  The  female  is  considerably  smal- 
ler than  the  male,  and  her  general  color 
dull  reddish  brown.  The  lesser  wing 
coverts  usually  exhibit  something  of  the 
reddish  and  orange  hue,  but  seldom,  if 
ever,  is  the  bright  scarlet  observed  in  the 
female. 

HisTORV. — This  singularly  marked  bird 
usually  arrives  in  Vermont  early  in  April, 
and  takes  up  its  residence  in  flocks  in  the 
marshes  and  swamps.  Here  they  com- 
mence building  their  nests  about  the  mid 
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lie  of  May.  These  are  usually  construct- 
d  in  a  thicket  of  alders,  or  other  bushes, 
''.  ^,g  height  only  of  a  few  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  are  made. of  the  leaves  of 
fla<rs,  swamp-grass,  &.c.,  something  in  the 
form  of  that  of  the  Golden  Robin.  The 
aas  varying  from  3  to  5  in  number,  are 
bluish  white,  with  irregular  faint  purple 
markings  on  the  larger  end.  About  the 
bcffinning  of  September  they  begin  to  col- 
lect in  flocks,  and  sometimes  do  consid- 
erable damage  to  the  unripe  corn.  But 
it  is  believed  that  the  advantage  derived 
from  these  birds  in  the  destruction  of 
larvffi  and  insects  in  the  spring  of  the 
vear  vastly  more  than  compensates  for  all 
the  damage  they  do  It  is  stated  by 
Kalm,  that  after  a  great  destruction  of 
tiiese  and  the  common  Black-Birds  for 
tlie  legal  reward  of  3d.  per  dozen,  in  1748, 
the  worms  and  grubs  multiplied  so  ex- 
(.gpdino'ly  as  to  destroy  a  great  part  of  the 
crrass  in  New  England.* 


THE  COW  BLACK-BIRD. 

Icterus  pccoris. — Tem. 

Description. — Color  glossy  black  with 
violet  reflections  from  the  back  and  breast; 
head  and  neck  above  and  below  dusky 
cinamon  brown  ;  bill  robust, conical, acute, 
slightly  comj)ressed  towards  the  end,  and 
of  a  glossy  black  color;  upper  mandible 
rounded  and  encroaching  a  little  upon 
the  forehead,  sides  of  the  lower  mandable 
inflected ;  nostrils  basal  and  partly  cov- 
ered;  neck  short,  body  robust;  tarsus 
compressed,  acute  behind  and  covered 
anteriorly  with  seven  longish  scutclla; 
toes  free,  lateral  ones  nearly  equal ;  legs, 
foot,  and  claws  brownish  black.  Tail 
rather  short  and  slightly  forked.  Wings 
longish,  curved,  slightly  rounded  and  the 
2d  and  3d  qnills  longest.  Length  of  the 
specimen  before  me  7  inches;  folded 
wiug4(i,  spread  of  the  wings  12,  tail  reach- 
es 1  inch  beyond  the  folded  wing.  Fe- 
male less  than  the  male,  and  of  a  dusky 
color. 

lIiSTouY.— The    Cow    Black-Bird    de- 

*  Travels  in  North  America,  1—372. 


rives  its  name  from  its  habit  of  being 
much  among  the  cattle  as  they  are  feed- 
ing in  the  pastures.  Its  food  consists  al- 
most entirely  of  insects,  and  it  might  be 
regarded  as  a  public  benefactor  were  it 
not  for  certain  habits  which  render  it  de- 
testable and  prevent  its  receiving  the 
credit  to  which  its  good  qualities  would 
otherwise  entitle  it.  Being  strangers  to 
the  joys  which  spring  from  conjugal  fi- 
delity and  having  a  strong  aversion  to  do- 
mestic cares,  this  bird  contrives  to  escape 
them  by  laying  its  eggs  in  the  nests  of 
other  birds.  This  it  does  in  the  absence 
of  the  owners  of  the  nest,  and  when  the 
owners  return  they  usually  manifest  much 
uneasiness  and  make  strong  efforts  to 
throw  out  the  intruded  egg.  When  they 
do  not  succeed  in  this,  they  often  build 
a  flooring  over  the  strange  egg  and  ele- 
vate the  sides  so  as  to  form  a  new  nest 
within  the  old.  But  in  many  cases  cir- 
cumstances will  not  allow  them  time  for 
this  labor,  and  then  they  are  obliged  pa- 
tiently to  submit  to  the  imposition.  The 
egg  of  the  Cow-Bird  is  always  hatched 
first,  and  the  young  by  its  superior  size 
often  smothers  the  lawful  heirs.  The 
proprietors  of  the  nest,  however,  feed  the 
foundling  and  treat  it  with  the  same  kind- 
ness as  if  it  were  their  own  offspring. 

A  case  of  this  intrusion  of  the  Cow 
Black-Bird  occurred  in  Burlington  in 
1840,  in  the  garden  of  my  friend  R.  G. 
Cole,  Esq.  Cashier  of  the  Burlington 
Bank.  He  had  noticed  a  pair  of  common 
yellow  birds,  Fringilla  tristis,  busily  en- 
gaged for  several  days  in  building  a  nest 
upon  one  of  his  trees.  A  day  or  two  af- 
ter he  had  supposed  it  complete,  he  no- 
ticed that  it  had  suddenly  undergone  a 
very  considerable  enlargement,  so  much 
so  that  his  curiosity  was  excited,  and 
upon  examining  it  he  found  that  it  consis- 
ted of  two  nests,  one  witiiin  the  other,and 
that  the  lower  nest  contained  an  egg  of 
the  Cow  Black-Bird.  The  upper  nest  was 
entirely  of  cotton,  and  upon  the  circum- 
stance being  known,  it  was  found  that 
my  friend  Mr.S.E.  Howard, wliose  yard  is 
adjacent  to  the  garden  containing  the 
nest,  had  lobserved  two  birds  eagerly 
searching  his  premises  for  building  mate- 
rials, and  that  he  had,  with  his  accustom- 
ed liberality,  purposely  thrown  out  sev- 
eral handfuls  of  cotton,  all  of  which  dis- 
appeared in  the  course  of  a  few  hours, 
and  were  found  neatly  wrought  into  the 
nest  above-mentioned. 

The  egg  of  the  Cow  Black-Bird  is  a 
little  larger  than  that  of  the  Blue  bird, 
oval,  whitish  tinged  with  green  and  spot- 
ted with  brown.  Its  notes  are  affected 
and  unpleasant. 
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THE  BOB-O-LINK. 

Icterus  agripennis. — Bonap. 

Description. — The  spring  dress  of  the 
male ; — the  top  of  the  head,  wings,  tail, 
sides  of  the  neck,  and  whole  under  plu- 
mage, black,  with  the  feathers  frequently 
skirted  with  brownish  yellow  ;  back  of 
the  head  yellowish  white  ;  scapulars, 
rump,  and  tail  coverts  white,  tinged  with 
ash  ;  extremities  of  the  tail  feathers  similar 
to  those  of  the  woodpeckers  ;  bill  bluish 
black  ;  legs  dark  brown.  Color  o£  the  fe- 
male, the  young,  and  the  male,  in  autumn 
and  winter,  varied  with  brownish  black 
and  brownish  yellow  above,  dull  yellow 
beneath.  Length  of  the  specimen  before 
Hie  7  inches  ;  spread  of  the  wings  IL^  in- 
ches. 

History. — This  is  a  common  bird  in  the 
summer  throughout  the  United  States.  In 
many  parts  it  is  called  the  Rice  Bird,  or 
Rice  Bunting,  from  the  circumstance  of 
its  feeding  much  upon  wild  rice.  It  is 
also  sometimes  called  the  Skunk  Black 
Bird,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  black 
and  white  markings  to  those  of  the 
skunk.  But  Bob-o-link  is  its  most  common 
designation.  This  bird  does  not  usually 
make  its  appearance  in  Vermont  till  the 
latter  part  of  May,  and  the  males  are  gen- 
erally seen  a  few  days  earlier  than  the  fe- 
males. They  take  up  their  residence  in 
the  low  meadows,  and  upon  tliese  and  the 
neighboring  ploughed  fields  they  destroy 
vast'numbers  of  insects  and  larvae ;  and 
this  kind  of  food  being  abundant,  they 
seldom  leave  it  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
injury  by  feeding  upon  grain  or  fruits. 
Hence  they  are  rather  regarded  as  bene- 
factors, and  being  of  an  animated,  jovial 
turn,  though  somewhat  boisterous,  they 
are  received  on  their  return  in  the  sprino- 
with  a  hearty  welcome.  The  Bob-o-link 
builds  its  nest  on  tlie  ground,  among  the 
grass.  It  is  placed  in  a  slight  depression 
and  constructed  of  grass,  coarse  on  the 
outside  and  lined  with  that  which  is  finer. 
The  female  lays  from  4  to  6  eggs,  which 
are  of  a  dull  yellowish  white  color,  spot- 
ted with  brown.  About  the  last  of  July 
the  males  put  off  their  black  and   white 


nuptial  dress, and  assume  thegray, unosten- 
tatious garb  of  the  female  and  the  young,  | 
and  by  the  middle   of  August  they  begin  ' 
to  collect  in  flocks  in  the  swamps  and  wet 
meadows,  and  soon  after  leave  for  a  more 
southern  climate. 

Genus  Quiscalus. —  Vieillot.  , 

Generic    Cliaracters. Bill    bare,   com- 
pressed  from  the  base,  entire,  with  sharp  edges 
bent   inwards;  upper   mandible  forming  an  acute  \ 
angle  with  the  feathers  of  the  head,  curved  from  ' 
ihe  middle,  projecting  beyond  the  lower,  and  pro-  ' 
vidcd  with  a  long  heel  within.     Nostrils  oval,  half  ' 
closed   by  a  membrane.     Tongue    cartilaginous, 
flattened,  torn  at  Ihe  sides  and  cleft  at  the  point. 
Tarsus  a  little  longer  than  the  middle  toe;   inner 
toe  free,  outer  one  united  at  the  base  to  the  middle 
one       Wing.s   moderate  in   length  ;    1st   primary 
equal  to  the  5lh,  and  but  little  short-ir  than  the  2d, 
3d,  and  4lh,  which  are  longest.     Tail  of  12  feath- 
ers, more  or  less  rounded,  'j 


COMMON  CROW  BLACK-BIRD. 
Quiscabis  versicolor. — Vi eii.lot. 

Description. —  Color  of  the  head,  neck, 
and  breast,  deep  violet,  with  greenish  and 
purplish  reflections;  back,  belly,  and  scan- 
ulars  dark  bronze  color;,  wings  and  tail 
reflecting  various  shades  of  purple,  with 
green  blue  and  coppery  tints.  Bill  and 
legs  black.  Upper  mandible  longer,  but 
not  so  stout  as  the  lower,  and  the  keel 
within  large.  Feet  and  claws  strong.  Iris 
bright  gamboge  yellow.  Tail  of  l^'feath- 
ers,  rounded  or  wedge  form,  and  reaching 
3  inches  beyond  the  folded  wings.  Length 
of  the  specimen  before  me  12  inches;  tail 
5J;  folded  wings  .5.7;  bill  above  1.2,  to 
the  angle  of  the  mouth  L4.  Length  of 
the  female  usually  11  inches. 

History. — Tlie  Crow  Black  Bird  is  an 
active  and  sociable  bird,  which  warns  us 
by  his  loud,  clanking  note,  late  in  the 
spring,  that  he  is  once  more  in  our  fields 
and  gardens,  apparently  unconscious  that 
there  can  be  any  objection.  He  is  one  of 
those  creatures  concerning  which  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  say  whether  they  are  friends  or 
foes  ;    sometimes  they   are   the  one  and 
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sometimes  the  other,  and  it  is  only  by 
trikino'  a  balance  between  the  service 
and  injury,  that  we  can  determine  how  to 
rcoard  them.  That  he  pulls  up  corn  for 
fhe  sake  of  the  seed  is  undeniable;  but  it 
is  also  true  that  he  devours  immense  num- 
bers of  insects,  grubs  and  caterpillars. 
■  Perliaps  it  may  be  possible  to  secure  his 
'  services  and  prevent  his  depredations, 
•^ome  attempts  to  effect  this  object  have 
already  been  made,  hy  soaking  the  seed 
in  some  solution,  which  shall  make  it  less 
palatable  to  the  bird."  Crow  Black  Birds 
build  their  nests  in  communities,  sorne- 
tiines  on  bushes  and  sometimes  on  lofty 
trees,  and  several  nests  are  frequently 
seen  upon  the  same  tree.  The  nest  is 
composed  outwardly  of  mud  and  coarse 
grass, and  is  lined  inwardly  with  fine  grass, 
hair,  &c.  The  eggs,  usually  5  or  6,  are 
greenish,  spotted  with  dark  olive.  Only 
one  brood  is  usually  reared  in  a  season. 
About  the  time  the  leaves  fall  in  autumn 
the  old  and  young  collect  in  very  large 
flocks  and  commence  their  migration  to 
the  south,  laying  the  whole  country  un- 
der contribution  as  they  advance. 


Gencs  Corvos — Linnavs. 
Generic  Characters.— BWl  thick, straight 

at  its  base,  slightly  bent  towards  the  point ,-  nos- 
trils basal,  open  and  hidden  by  reflected  bristly 
feathers  ;  feet  with  three  toeS  before  and  one  be- 
hind, divided  ;  the  tarsus  longer  than  the  middle 
toe  ;  wings  pointed  ;  first  quill  short,  third  and 
fourth  longest.     Tiie  tail  consists  of  12 feathers. 


THE  RUSTY  BLACK-BIRD. 

Quiscalus  fcrrugincus . — Lath. 

Description. — General  color  of  the 
mnlc  dee])  black,  with  greenish  and  bluish 
reflections  ;  bill  and  feet  black  ;  iris  pale 
yellow.  Wings  long;  second  quill  lon- 
gi'st;  taillong,  slightly  rounded  ;  plumage 
soft,  blended,  and  glossy.  Bill  straio-ht, 
tajiering,  and  compressed  from  the  base  ; 
nostrils,  basal,  oval,  half  closed  above  by 
a  membrane.  Body  rather  slender;  feet 
strong  ;  tarsus  covered  anteriorly  with  a 
kw^  long  scutella.  Length  f)-}  inches; 
spread  \Ah,  in  males.  General  color  of 
the  female  brownish  black;  the  sides  of 
the  head  over  the  eyes,  and  a  broad  band 
beneath  it,  liglit^ellowish  brown  ;  the 
feathers  of  the  lower  parts  more  or  less 
ijiargined  with  brownisii.  Bill,  iris,  and 
feet  as  in  the  male. — .Ivdvhoji. 

HisToity.— The  Rusty  Black  Bird,  call- 
ed also  the  Rusf.\i  Gm/i/c,  passes  through 
this  state  in  its  spring  and  fall  migrations, 
and  is  sometimes  seen  here  in  considera- 
ble flocks,  particularly  in  the  fall  Some 
of  them  probably  breed  in  the  north  part 
ot  the  state.  They  resemble  the  Red- 
Winged  Black  Birds  in  their  habits  and  in 
the  construction  of  their  nests,  which  are 
J^ult  upon  low  bushes  in  moist  meadows. 


The    _  ^  ^    _ 

streaked  and  dashed  with  lines  of  brown 
»ntl  black. 


eggs  are  4  or  5,  of  a  light  blue  color, 


I'oabody, 


THE  CROW. 
Corvus  americanus. — Audubon. 

Description.— Color  black  and  glossy, 
with  violet  reflections  from  the  wings, 
tail  and  shoulder  feathers  ;  tail  rounded 
and  extending  an  inch  and  a  half  beyond 
the  folded  wings  ;  bill,  legs,  feet  and 
claws  black ;  bristly  feathers  incumbent 
upon  each  side  of  the  bill  covering  the 
nostrils;  the  fourth  quill  feather  longest; 
usual  length  19  inches. 

History.— The  Crow  is  found  in  all 
■parts  of  the  world,  and  is  one  of  the  few 
large  birds  which  pass  the  whole  winter 
in  Vermont.  During  the  winter  the  Crows 
reside  in  flocks,  but  on  the  approach  of 
spring  they  separate  into  pairs,  and  retire 
into  the  forests  for  the  purpose  of  rearing 
their  young.  During  this  period  they  are 
vigilant,  suspicious,  and  upon  any  real  or 
supposed  intrusion  upon  their  purpose 
they  become  very  noisy.  They  build 
their  nests  upon  lofty  trees,  and  usually 
select  for  that  purpose  such  as  have  thick 
tops,  in  which  the  nests  can  be  more  ef- 
fectually concealed.  On  this  account  the 
pine  and  other  evergreens  are  often  cho- 
sen. The  nest  is  constructed  exteriorly 
of  sticks,  plastered  with  earth,  and  lined 
with  moss,  wool,  or  other  soft  substances. 
Their  eggs,  from  4  to  6  in  number,  are  of 
a  pale  green  color,  marked  with  streaks 
and  blotches  of  brown.  The  Crow  is  om- 
nivorous, devouring  insects,  worms,  car- 
rion, fish,  grain,  fruits,  snakes,  frogs  and 
other  reptiles,  and  also  the  eggs  of  other 
birds.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  he  does 
the  agriculturist  considerable  damage  by 
pulling  up  the  young  Indian  corn  for  the 
sake  of  the  kernel,  on  which  account  a 
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bounty  of  10  cents  a  head  for  his  destruc- 
tion was,  for  a  time,  authorized  by  legisla- 
tive enactment.  To  prevent  his  depreda- 
tions upon  the  corn  fields  various  kinds  of 
scare-crows  have  been  devised,  but  that 
which  is  most  commonly  resorted  to  at 
present,  consists  in  stretching  threads  of 
cotton  yarn  across  the  field  in  various  di- 
rections. To  compensate  for  the  mischief 
which  they  do,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  crows  do  the  fanner  some  service  by 
the  destruction  of  gnibs  and  insects,  be- 
sides acting  as  general  scavengers  in  re- 
moving the  carcases  of  dead  animals.  It 
is  said  they  know  how  to  break  open  nuts 
and  shellfish,in  order  to  eat  what  is  within, 
by  letting  them  fall  from  a  great  height 
upon  the  rocks  below  ;  and  there  is  a  sto- 
ry that,  as  a  certain  ancient  philosopher 
was  walking  along  the  sea-shore  gather- 
ing shells,  one  of  these  unlucky  birds, 
mistaking  his  bald  head  for  a  stone,  drop- 
ped a  shell-fish  upon  it,  and  thus  killed  at 
once  a  philosopher  and  an  oyster.* 

The  crow  is  easily  tamed,  and  soon 
learns  to  distinguish  those  who  have  the 
care  of  him,  but  is  of  a  thievish  propensi- 
ty, and  often  carries  off  valuable  articles 
and  hides  them  by  thrusting  them  into 
holes  and  crevices. 


THE  RAVEN. 
Corvus  corax. — LiNNiEUS. 

Description.— Color  of  the  plumage 
deep  black,  glossed  with  blue  and  purplish 
blue,  the  lower  parts  with  green  ;  feathers 
of  the  foreneck  lanceolate  and  elongated  ; 
tail  much  rounded,  reaching  2  inches  be- 
yond the  wings  ;  nasal  feathers  half  the 
length  of  the  bill ;  bill  and  feet  black  ; 
iris°dark  chestnut  brown.  Length  26  in- 
ches, spread  bO.—Jlud.  Rich. 

History.— The  Raven  is  a  well  known 
bird,  being  found  in  almost  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Dr.  Richardson  says  that  it 
abounds  in  the  fur  countries,  and  extends 
its  migrations  northward  even  to  the  po- 
lar seas.  It  has  for  several  years  been 
less  frequently  seen  in  Vermont  than  for- 
merly, and  it  was  always  a  rare  bird 
here  compared  witli  the  crow.  It  feeds 
principally  upon  the  carcasses  and  offals 
of  the  larger  animals  which  are  slain  by 
hunters  or  wolves,  or  that  die  by  disease. 
The  Raven  does  not,  like  the  crow,  build 
its  nest  upon  a  tree,  but  in  the  inacces- 
sible clefts  of  lofty  precipices.  The  Raven 
is  easily  tamed,  and  manifests  much  at- 
tachment to  its  keeper.  It  may  be  taught 
to  imitate  the  human  voice  and  to  articu- 
late many  words  very  distinctlj 


*  Nultall. 
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THE  BLUE  JAY. 

Corvus  cristatus. — LiNN.ffi:us. 
Description.— General  color  light  blue 
above,  grayish  white  beneath  ;  a  stripe  of 
black  passes  over  the  head  and  down  on 
each  side  of  the  neck,  forming  a  collar 
under  the  throat ;  a  black  spot  before  each 
eye  connected  by  a  black  line  over  the 
base  of  the  bill ;  crest  pale  blue  in  front, 
approaching  to  black  on  the  back  part ; 
outer  webs  of  the  primaries,  and  both 
webs  of  the  secondaries  and  wing  coverts 
bright  blue,  the  two  latter  barred  with 
black  and  tipped  with  white;  tail  of  12 
feathers,  wedge-form,  bright  blue,  barred 
with  black  excepting  the  two  outer  feath- 
ers, and  tipped  with  white  excepting  the 
two  inner  ones;  mouth,  bill,  legs,  feet 
and  claws  black.  Length  of  the  specimen 
before  me  11  inches. 

History.— The  Blue  Jay  is  one  of  our 
most  elegant  and  lively  birds.  It  is  com- 
mon in  every  part  of  the  United  States, 
and  is  found  as  far  north  as  the  56th°  of 
latitude.  It  breeds  in  Vermont  as  well 
as  in  almost  or  quite  every  other  state  m 
the  Union.  They  are  somewhat  migra- 
tory,  most  of  them  proceeding  to  the 
south  in  the  fall.  Audubon  says  they  are 
very  numerous  in  the  southern  states  dur- 
ing the  winter.  They  are  most  plentiful 
in  Vermont  in  autumn,  when  they  com- 
mit depredations  upon  fields  of  corn  and 
oats.  The  greater  part  of  them  proceed 
to  the  south  before  winter  sets  in,  but 
some  remain  with  us  after  the  snows  fall, 
and  purloin  a  scanty  subsistence  from  our 
corn  cribs  and  granaries.  These  birds  are 
truly  omnivorous,  feeding  upon  almost 
any  thing  which  falls  in  their  way.  In  the 
summer  season  it  destroys  the  eggs  and 
young  of  other  birds.  "When  confined  m 
a  cage  with  several  other  birds,  it  has 
been'^known  to  kill  and  devour  them  all. 
The  Blue  Jay  is  a  very  active,  noisy  bird, 
and  is  capable  of  imitating  the  voice  of 
the  sparrow-hawk  so  nearly  as  to  frighteji 
all  the  small  birds  in  the  neighborhood. 
Its  nest,  which  is  composed  of  twigs  and 
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fibrous  roots,  is  built  in  trees.  TIio  eggs 
are  4  or  5,  of  a  dull  wliite  color,  spoiled 
with  brown.  

THE  CANADA  JAY. 

Corvtis  canadensis. — Linn. 

Description. General    color    dark 

leaden  gray  ;  hind  head  black;  forehead, 
collar  beneath,  and  tip  of  the  tail  brown- 
ish white  ;  interior  veins  of  the  wings 
brown  and  partly  tipped  with  white  ;  bfll 
and  legs  black  ;  iris  dark  hazel  ;  plumage 
of  the  head  loose  and  prominent;  tail 
long  and  wedge-shaped.  Sexes  alike  in 
color.     Length    11    inches;    spread,    15. 

—mntall. 

HisTORv.— Thisjay,  which  is  called  in 
some  places  the  IV/dskcij  ./ac A-,and  in  others 
the  Carrion  Bird,  inhabits  principally  be- 
tween the  44th  and  G.^th  parallels  of 
north  latitude.  It  is  found  in  the  state  of 
Maine,  and  in  the  north  parts  of  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont  and  New  York,  but 
is  seldom  seen  further  to  the  southward. 
It  breeds  in  each  of  the  states  above  nam- 
ed. The  nest  is  usually  placed  in  the 
thick  top  of  a  spruce  or  fir,  at  the  height 
of  6  or  8  feet  from  the  ground.  It  is  pla- 
ced near  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  is 
made  of  twigs  and  fibrous  roots,  lined 
with  mos.s  and  grass.  The  eogs  are  from 
4  to  6,  of  a  light  gray  color,  fai'litly  mark- 
ed with  brown.  They  feed,  durino-  the 
summer,  upon  worms  and  insects,°and 
during  the  wmter,  they  are  driven  by  ne- 
cessity to  feed  upon  the  buds  and  leaves 
of  spruce  and  fir. 


Genus  Pakus. — Linnmis. 
Generic  Characters.-BWl  short,straight, 
conic,  compressed,  em  lie,  ed-ed  and  poit.lcd  hav- 
ing bristles  atthe  base  ;  ll,e  upper  mandible  lon- 
ger, rounded  above  and  slij-litly  curved;  nostrils 
at  the  base  of  tbe  bill,  rounded  and  concealed  by 
(he  advancing  feathers  ;  tongue  blunt  and  clef,  or 
entire,  and  acute  ;  fe,,t  rather  largo,  toes  almost 
wholly  divided  ;  the  nail  of  the  hind  toe  strongest 
aiid  most  curved;  fouril,  and  fifth  primaries  ionaest. 
i  he  female  and  young  differ  but  Ijule  f,om  ihe 
adult  male.  Moult,  annual  ;  plumage,  Ion.  and 
slender.  "  ° 


THE  CHICADEE. 
Par  us  atricapillus. — L  i  n  n  . 
Description.— The    whole  upper  part 
of  the  head,  nape,  chin  and  throat,  velvet 
Pt.  I.  10 


black;  a  white  line  from  the  nostril  pass- 
ing beneath  the  eye,  spreads  out  u])on 
the  side  of  the  neck  ;  back  ash  color ; 
quill  and  tail  feathers  brownish  black, 
edged  with  grayish  white  ;  belly  brown- 
ish white,  deepening  into  brownish  yel- 
low upon  the  sides  and  beneath  the  tail ; 
bill  black ;  legs  and  feet  bluish  ;  fifth 
quill  feather  longest;  fourth  and  sixth 
nearly  as  long  ;  tail  long  and  rounded. 
Length  5.A  inches,  tail  2^  ;  folded  wing 
2.7,  spread  of  the  wings  6^. 

History.— The   Chicadee,   or    Black- 
rmp    Titmouse,    seems    to    be    common 
tlirough  the  whole  continent,  from  Mex- 
ico to  the   G.3th  degree  of  north  latitude. 
They  rear  their  young  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  For  that  purpose  they  take 
possession  of  the  hollow  of  a  decayed  tree 
or    of  the   deserted    holes    of  the   wood- 
pecker,   or  where    these    are    not  to   be 
had  they  excavate  a  cavity  for  themselves 
in  some  rotten   stub  of  a  tree.     The  ma- 
terials of  which  the  nest  is  composed,  ac- 
cordingto  Audubon,  varyin  different  dis- 
tricts, but  are  generally  the  hair  of  quad- 
rupeds   in    considerable    quantities,    and 
disposed   in  the  shape  of  a  locse  bag  or 
purse  lining  the  inside  of  the  excavafion, 
while    others    have     said    that    without 
constructing    any    nest,  •  they    lay   their 
eggs,  usually  6or  8,  upon  the  dry  rotten 
wood  at  the   bottom  of  the  cavity.     The 
eggs  are   white,  with  specks  of  brownish 
red.     This  industrious  little  bird  resem- 
bles the  wood-peckers  in  many  of  its  hab- 
its, running  round  upon  the  trunks  and 
limbs  of  the  trees  with  the  greatest  ease, 
frequently  with  its  back  downward,  while 
searching  for  its  food.     Late  in  the  fall, 
they  may  be  seen  in  considerable  numbers 
about  our  orchards    and  shade    trees,  and 
they  doubtless  render  essential  service  by 
destroying  the  eggs  and  larvffi  of  insects 
which  have  been  deposited   in  the   crevi- 
ces of  the  bark,  to   be  hatched  the  next 
spring 

THE  HUDSON  BAY  TITMOUSE. 
Paras  liiidsoniciis. — Lath. 

De^iption.— General  color  dull  lead- 
en, tin|e«d  with  a  light  brown  ;  head  um- 
ber brow^'n  ;  thro^  and  fore  neck  black 
with  a  band  of  ^hite  under  each  eye  •' 
breast  and  belly  grayish  white,  sides  lio-ht 
yellowish;  brown.  Bill  black,  short, 
straight,  slightly  convex  and  acutely  poin- 
ted ;  iris  dark  brown  ;  feet  lead  color. 
Length  5  inches,  spread  7.  Fcwale  re- 
sembles the  male,  but  the  colors  are  dul- 
ler.— .ludvbon. 

History.— Thig>  species  is  much  Ics"! 
common  in  VermolfL.  than  the  precedijig 
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and  is  not  often  seen  farther  to  the  south- 
ward than  the  north  part  of  this  state.  It 
breed.s  in  the  state  of  Maine,  and  some  of 
them  very  probably  rear  their  young  in 
the  northeastern  part  of  this  state.  Its 
nest,  like  that  of  the  preceding,  is  in  the 
hollow  cavity  of  an  old  tree,  and  one, 
which  Audubon  found  in  Labrador,  was 
completely  lined  with  fur. 


Genus  Bombycilla. — Brisson. 

Generic  Characters. — Bill  short,  straight 
and  elevated  ;  upper  mandible  sliglilly  curved  t9 
wards  llie  lip,  and  provided  wiih  a  strongly  mark- 
ed toolh  ;  nostrils  at  the  base  of  the  bill,  oval, 
open,  hidden  by  stiff  hairs  directed  forward  ; 
tongue  cartilaginous,  broad  at  the  tip  and  lacera- 
ted ;  feet  with  three  toes  directed  forward,  and 
one  backward,  the  exterior  united  to  the  middle  toe. 
Wings  moderate,  1st  and  2d  primaries  longest ; 
the  spurious  feathers  very  short.  Sexes  alike  in 
appearance  and  both  crested. 


THE    CEDAR,  OR   CHERRY  BIRD. 

Bombycilla  carolinensis. — Brisson. 

Description. Head,    neck,   breast, 

back  and  wing  coverts  yellowish  brown, 
brighest  on  the  front  of  the  crest  and 
darkest  on  the  back  ;  frontlet  black,  with 
a  black  line  over  the  eye  extending  back- 
waru  under  the  crest ;  chin  blackish,  a 
white  line  along  the  margin  of  the  under 
jaw;  belly  yellow;  vent  white;  wings 
dusky  ;  rump  and  tail  coverts  dark  afeh;  tail 
of  the  same  color  deepening  into  dusky  and 
broadly  tipped  with  b  Aht  yellow  ;  more 
or  less  of  the  secondaries  of  the  wings 
sometimes  ornamented  with  small  Ver- 
million colored  appendages,  resembling 
sealing  wa.x.  The  bill,  legs  and  claws 
are  black  ;  iris  red.  In  the  female  the 
tints  are  duller.     Length  7^  inches. 

History — This  species  inhabits  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  It  is  most 
common  in  the  southejai  states  during  the 


winter  and  in  the  northern  during  the 
suninier.  These  birds  are  very  social  in 
their  habitS;  usually  living  in  small  flocks,' 
even  daring  the  period  in  which  they  are 
rearing  their  young  ;  and  hence  we  usu- 
ally find  several  of  their  nests  in  the  same 
neighborhood,  and  often  within  a  few 
rods  of  each  other.  The  nest  is  usually 
placed  in  the  top  of  a  spruce  or  hemlock, 
at  the  height  of  15  or  20  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  is  constructed  with  sticks, 
roots  and  grass,  lined  with  lint, down  and 
other  soft  substances.  The  eggs,  ustially 
4  or  5  in  number,  are  of  apale  elay-white, 
spotted  with  umber  at  the  large  end. 
These  birds,  which  mostly  migrate  to 
the  south  in  the  fall,  return  to  Vermont 
in  April,  and  are  found  here  during  the 
summer  in  large  numbers.  During  the 
early  part  of  summer  they  feed  upon 
worms  and  insects,  and  render  an  essen- 
tial service  by  the  destruction  of  these 
and  the  catterpillars,  which  infest  our  or- 
chards ;  but  this  service  is  soon  for- 
gotten, and  when  the  little  bird  claims 
for  his  reward,  a  few  of  the  cherries, 
which  he  has  protected,  he  is  only  an- 
swered by  the  gun  of  the  ungrateful  and 
cruel  gardener.  Although  they  feed  upoff"* 
fruits  and  berries  of  various  kinds,  they 
seem  to  be  more  fond  of  cherries  and  the 
berries  of  red  cedar  than  any  others,  and 
hence  their  name  Cherry  Bird,  or  Cedar 
Bird. 

INSECTIVEROUS  BIRDS- 

In  birds  of  this  order  the  bill  is  either 
short  or  of  moderate  length.  It  is  straight, 
rounded  or  awl-shaped.  The  upper  man- 
dible is  ctirved  and  notched  towards  the 
])oint,  most  commonly  provided  at  the 
base  with  stiff"  hairs  directed  forward'. 
The  feet  have  three  toes  before  and  one 
behind,  all  on  the  same  level.  The  outer 
toe  is  united  to  the  middle  one  as  far  as 
the  first  articulation.  Their  .food  is  in- 
sects in  the  summer,  but  principally  ber- 
ries during  the  colder  part  of  the  year. 
Their  voices  are,  for  the  most  part,  melo- 
dious. 

Genus  Lanius. — Jiiinnaus. 
Generic  Characters. — Bill  of  medium 
size,  strong,  straight  from  the  base,  considerably 
compressed  ;  upper  mandible  much  bent,  toothed 
and  hooked  towards  the  tip,  which  is  acute  ;  base 
of  llie  bill  without  a  cere,  furnished  with  strong 
bristles  directed  forward ;  nostrils  close  to  the 
base,  lateral,  nearly  round,  half  closed  by  a  vaul- 
ted membrane,  and  nearly  concealed  by  the  bris- 
tles ;  tarsus  longer  than  the  middle  toe  ;  feet  with 
three  toes  before  and  one  behind,  free  ;  the  tliird 
and  fourth  quills  longest. 
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Lanius  horealis. — Vieillot. 

Description. — Color  above  pale  ciner- 
eous, becoming  nearly  white  towards  the 
tail;  wings  and  tail  hrownisii  black,  with 
a  black  bar  extending  from  the  nostril 
througli  the  eye  to  the  neck ;  bencatli 
white,  beautifully  waved  with  pale  brown; 
outer  feathers  of  the  tail  partly  white  and 
a  whitish  spot  on  the  wings  just  below 
their  coverts  ;  legs  and  feet  black  ;  bill 
and  claws  bluish  black.  Tail  rounded, 
extending  3  inches  beyond  the  folded 
,  wings;  third  primar}"^  longest.  Length 
of  tlie  specimen  before  me  10  inches, 
spread  13. 

History. — Tlie  Butcher-Bird,  or,  as  he 
is,  perhaps,  more  generally  called,  the 
GrpMt  Northern  Shrike,  though  frequently 
seen  in  Vermont,  is  not  very  common. 
The  specimen  from  which  the  above  de- 
scription and  figure  were  made,  was  shot 
in  Hurlington  in  May,  1842.  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson says  that  this  bird  is  common  in 
the  woody  districts  of  the  fur  countries 
as  far  north  as  the  60th  parallel  of  latitude. 
Many  of  them  migrate  to  the  south  in  the 
fall,  but  some  remain  in  the  fur  countries 
through  the  winter.  Its  nest  is  built  in 
the  fork  of  a  tree,  of  grass  and  moss,  and 
lined  with  feathers.  The  eggs,  -5  or  G  in 
number,  are  of  a  pale  bluish  gray,  spotted 
at  the  large,  end  with  dark  yellowish 
brown.  Like  the  king  bird  it  attacks  ea- 
gles, hawks  and  crows,  and  drives  them 
from  the  neighborhood  of  its  nest. 


Genus  Muscicapa. — Linnccus. 

Generic  Cliaractcrs. — Bill  medium  siz- 
ed, rather  stout,  angular,  consideraljly  wideiietl 
and  flattened  towards  the  base,  wliicli  is  guarded 
by  longish  bristles  ;  upper  mandible  siotdied  tow- 
ards the  end  and  bent  at  tl)e  tip  ;  nostrils  basal, 
lateral  and  ovoid,  partly  hid  by  hairs  ;  tarsus  the 
same  length  as  the  middle  toe  or  a  little  longer; 
inner  loe  free,  or  scaieely  united  at  the  base  ;  hind 
nail  more  curved  than  the  rest,  and  larger  than 
that  of  the  middle  toe  ;  wings  long  and  s  imeuhat 
sharp;  first  quill  very  short,  the  second  shorter 
tiian  the  third  and  fourth,  which  are  longest. 


THE  KING  BIRD. 

'^luscicapa   tyranmis. — Brisson. 

Description. — Color  of  the  head  when 
the  feathers  are  smooth,  shining  velvet 
black,  ])ut  when  the  featliers  are  rutHed  a 
spot  of  bright  ochrey  yellow  appears  on 
the  crown ;  back  brownish  black;  winors 
very  dark,  hair  brown,  th«  secondaries 
and  wing  coverts  edged  with  gray;  tail 
even,  pitch  black,  tipped  with  white,  and 
extending  far  be3-ond  the  wings;  breast 
light  ash  ;  belly  wh'jte  ;  bill,  legs  and 
feet  black  ;  bill  wide  at  the  base  gradually 
narrowing  to  the  tip  ;  upper  mandible 
with  convex  sides,  meeting  in  an  obtuse 
ridge  and  hooked  at  the  point ;  short,  stiff 
bristles  at  the  angle  of  the  mouth  ;  second 
quill  longest.  Length  8  inches,  spread  of 
the  wings  14. 

HisTORV. — The  King  Bird,  or  Tyrant 
Fly-catcher,  as  he  is  sometimes  called, 
spends  the  winter  at  the  south, beyond  the 
limits  of  the  United  States.  Early  in  the 
spring  he  proceeds  to  the  north  and  dur- 
ing the  summer  is  found  rearing  itsyouno- 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Richardson,  as  far  north  as 
the  57th  parallel  of  latitude.  It  arrives 
in  Vermont  in  tlie  early  part  of  May,  and 
in  the  summer  is  common  in  all  parts  of 
the  state.  Its  nest  is  built  in  the  tops  of 
orchard  and  forest  trees,  at  various 
heights  from  the  ground,  and  is  composed 
of  coarse  dry  grass,  weeds  and  loose  pieces 
of  bark,  compactly  connected  and  bedded 
with  down,  tow  and  woolly  substan- 
ces, and  lined  witlr  fine  fibrous  roots, 
grass,  and  hair.  |Khe  eggs  are  from  3  to  5, 
of  a  bluish  wl^»  color,  marked  with 
spots  of  deep  l«|ht  brown.  The  same 
pair  frequently  lears  two  broods  in  a  sea- 
son. Tiie  food  of  the  king  bird  consists 
almost  entirely  of  insects,  such  as  bee- 
tles, crickets,  grasshoppers  and  various 
kinds  of  flies  and  catferpillars,  and  the 
only  harm,  which  he  is  accused  of  doino-, 
is  tiiat  of  catcjiing  a  few  honey  bees  as 
they  are  gathering  honey  from  the  flow- 
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ers,  wliicli  is  very  t.riilinn-  compared  with 
the  services  wijicli  iie  renders  the  fiirmer 
and  gardener.  Tlie  kingbird  manifests 
no  fear  of  the  larger  bird.i,  but  whenever, 
during  their  breeding  sea.son,  a  luiwk  or 
e.rovv  comes  near  liis  nest,  he  boldly  at- 
tacks him,  pounces  upon  his  back,  and 
persecutes  him  till  he  is  glad  to  abandon 
the  neighborhood. 


THE  PHCEBE. 
Muscicapa  fusco . — Bon  a  p. 

Description. — General  color  above 
brown  with-au  olive  tinge,  darker  on  the 
head  ;  wings  and  tail  blackisii  brown,  the 
feathers  having  the  appearance  of  being 
faded  and  worn,  and  the  color  of  their 
shafts  dark  umber;  an  indistinct  grayish 
circle  around  the  eye,  the  pupil  of  wliich 
is  bluish  black  and  the  iris  dark  hazel; 
belly  yellowish  white;  tail  slightly  fork- 
ed. Bill  broad,  hooked  at  the  point,  and 
wholly  black;  legs  and  feet  black  with 
sharp  claws.  Length  of  the  specimen 
before  me  6.^  inches;  folded  wing  3.4; 
tail  2.7  and  reaching  L4  beyond  the  fold- 
ed wino-s.  The  3d  quill  longest,  2d  and 
4th  equal. 

History. — This  well  known  and  fa- 
miliar bird  arrives  from  the  south  about 
the  beginning  of  April  and  retires  again 
in  October.  During  the  summer  it  is 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  state.  It  seems 
to  prefer  building  its  nest  beneath  bridg- 
es, in  sheds  and  under  the  eaves  of  barns. 
The  nest  is  usually  constructed  of  mud 
and  moss,  and  lined  with  grass,  hair  and 
other  fibrous  substances^nd  is  sometimes 
built  upon  the  top  of  b^Rts,  and  at  others 
stuck  upon  the  sides.  ^L^  <^ggs  are  4  or 
5,  and  are  white  and  uSpotted.  These 
birds  become  very  much  attached  to  pla- 
ces where  they  have  reared  their  young, 
and  the  same  pair  will  resert  to  a  partic- 
ular locality  for  that  purpose,  many  years 
in  succession,  In  illustration  of  this 
statement  I  will  mention  one,  of  several 
cases  which   have  fallen  under  my  own 


observation.  About  the  year  1826  two  of 
these  birds  built  a  nest  upon  a  shelf  in 
my  wood-shed,  and  for  two  years  in  suc- 
cession raised  broods  of  young-ones  in 
the  same  place.  The  third  year  when 
the  young  were  about  half  grown  the  fe- 
male bird  disappeared.  The  male  bird 
remained  about  the  nest,  but,  not  feeding 
the  young  ones,  they  died.  The  male 
staid  till  fall  and  then  left,  but  returned 
alone  in  the  spring  ;  and  for  three  suc- 
cessive summers  thatbird  sung  his  solita- 
ry and  sad  lament  for  her  to  whom  his 
young  heart  and  early  vows  had  been 
plighted,  around  the  place  which  had 
been  the  scene  of  mutual  joys.  The 
name  of  this  bird  is  derived  from  the 
sound  of  its  note.  It  is  also  called  the 
Peicit  Flijcatcher. 

THE  WOOD  PEWEE. 

Muscicapa  virens. — Linn. 

Df..scription. — Color  dusky  brownish 
olive  ;  head  brownish  black,  slightly  cres- 
ted ;  below  pale  yellowish,  inclining  to 
white.  Tail  forked  ;  2d  primary  longest; 
]st  much  shorter  than  the  3d,  and  longer 
than  the  6th.  Length  6  inches;  spread 
10.     The  female  a  httle  smaller. — JS'utt. 

History.  This  species  bears  consider- 
able resemblance  to  the  preceding,  but 
differs  from  it  in  its  habits  and  notes.  It  ar- 
rives later  in  the  spring,  and  confines  it- 
self principally  to  the  thickets  and  forests. 
Its  nest  is  usually  attached  to  the  hori- 
zontal branch  of  a  tree,  and  is  very  curi- 
ously constructed  of  grass,  fine  roots,  lich- 
ens and  cobwebs,  held  together  by  a  glu- 
tinous cement,  and  is  so  thin  as  to  appear 
almost  transparent.  The  eggs  are  4  or  5, 
of  a  light  yellowish  hue,  spotted  with  red- 
dish brown  towards  the  large  end. 

THE  SMALL  PEWEE. 
Muscicapa  acadica. — Gmel. 

Description. — Color  above  dusky  ol" 
ive  green  ;  yellowish  v^hite  beneath,  in- 
clining to  ash  on  the  breast;  wings  dusky 
brown,  crossed  with  two  bars  of  dull 
white  ;  outer  edge  of  the  1st  primary, 
edges  of  the  secondaries,  and  ring  around 
the  eye,  whitish  ;  under  wing  coverts  pale 
yellow  ;  2d,  3d,  and  4th  primaries  nearly 
equal  and  longest.  Tail  pale  dusky  brown, 
notched;  legs  and  feet  black.  Sexes 
nearly  alike.  Length  5;^  inches  ;  spread 
9. — Nuttall. 

History. — This  species  is  common  du- 
ring the  summer  in  all  the  northern  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  but 
none  of  them  were  seen  by  Audubon  or 
his  party  in   Labrador.     It  breeds  in  this 
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state,  and  usually  fixes  its  nest  in  the  up- 
right forks  of  a  small  tree,  at  a  height  of 
from  8  to  31)  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
^ggs,  from  4  to  6  in  number,  are  white 
and  unspotted.  It  feeds,  like  the  other 
species  of  this  genus,  upon  bees,  flies  and 
moths. 

THE  SPOTTED  FLY-CATCHER. 
Muscicapa  canadensis . — Linn. 

Description. — Male  with  the  upper 
parts  ash-gray  ;  the  feathers  of  the  wings 
and  tail  brown,  edged  with  gray ;  the 
head  spotted  with  black  ;  loral  space,  a 
band  beneath  the  eye  proceeding  down 
the  side  of  the  neck,  and  a  helt  of  trian- 
gular spots  across  the  lower,  part  of  the 
fore  neck,  black  ;  lower  parts,  and  a  bar 
from  the  nostril  over  the  eye  pure  yellow  ; 
lower  wing  and  tail  coverts  wiiite  ;  the 
third  quill  longest,  the  second  and  fourth 
hut  little  shorter;  tail  rounded.  Female 
fiimilar  to  the  male,  but  the  colors  fainter. 
Young  witii  the  neck  unspotted.  Length 
5,  spread  9. — Jluduhon. 

HisTORV. — This  bird,  according  to  Au- 
dubon, gives  a  decided  preference  to 
mountainous  districts,  and  particularly  to 
such  as  are  covered  with  a  thick  growth 
of  underwood  and  shrubbery.  We  are 
informed  by  the  same  high  authority  that 
its  nest  is  placed  in  the  fork  of  a  bush, 
made  of  moss  and  lined  with  grass — that 
the  eggs,  usually  .5,  are  white,  with  a  few 
spots  of  bright  red  towards  the  large  end. 
It  probably  breeds  in  Vermont,  but  1  have 
no  positive  proof  of  the  fact. 

Genus  Vireo. 

Generic  Characters. — Bill  rather  short,  a 
little  compressed,  and  furnished  with  bristles  at 
its  base  ;  upper  mandible  curved  at  the  extremity 
and  strongly  notched  ;  the  lower  shorter  and  re- 
curved at  the  tip  ;  nostrils  basal,  rounded  ;  tongue 
carlilauinous  and  cleft  at  the  point  ;  tarsus  lonijer 
than  the  middle  toe  ;  wings  rather  acute  ,  the  2d 
or  3d  primary  longest.  Female  resembles  the 
male,  and  both  sexes  more  or  less  tinged  with 
olive  green. 

THE  YELLOW-THROATED  VIREO. 

Vireo  flavifrons. — Vieielot. 

OESCRiPTioN.-Color  yellow-olive  above, 
belly  white  ;  throat,  breast,  frontlet  and 
line  round  the  eye  yellow ;  lesser  wing- 
coverts,  lower  part  of  the  back  and  rump, 
ash;  wings  nearly  black  vviih  two  white 
bars  ;  tail  blackish,  a  little  forked  ;  pri- 
maries edged  with  pale  ash,  secondaries 
with  white  ;  exterior  tail  feathers  edged 
with  white  ;  legs,  feet  and  bill  grayish- 
blue  ;  iris  hazel.     The  yellow  of  the  fe- 


male   and    young    duller.      Length    5^, 
spread  1). — Katlall. 

History. — Tiiis  species  rears  its  young 
in  the  south  part  of  the  state.  Its  nest  is 
suspended  upon  the  limb  of  a  tree,  and  is 
constructed  of  strips  of  bark  and  fibrous 
substances,  which  are  cemented  together 
with  saliva.  The  eggs  are  about  4  in 
number,  are  white  and  spotted  towards 
the  larger  end  with  blackish. 

THE  WHITE-EYED  VIREO. 

Vireo  noveboracensis. — Bonaparte. 

Description. — Yellow  olive  above, 
white  beneath  ;  sides,  line  round  the  eye 
and  spot  near  the  nostrils  yellow  ;  wings 
dusky,  with  two  yellow  bands  ;  tail  dusky 
brown,  forked;  bill,  legs  and  feet  light 
bluish-gray  ;  iris  white.  Length  5^^  ; 
spread  7. — J\utt. 

History. — This  species  constructs  its 
nest  very  much  in  the  manner  of  the  pre- 
ceding, but  usually  builds  nearer  the 
ground.  It  lays  4  or  5  eggs,  which  are 
white,  spotted  towards  the  large  end  with 
brown. 

THE  RED-EYED  VIREO. 

Vireo  olivaceous. — Bonap. 

Description. -General  color  above  yel- 
low olive  ;  crown  dark  ash  ;  a  liglit  gray 
line  from  the  upper  mandible  passes  over 
the  eye  and  widens  behind  it,  with  a  dark 
line  above  and  another  below,  extending 
from  the  eye  to  the  rictus  ;  all  beneath 
whitish,  tinged  with  light  yellow  under 
the  wings  and  on  the  sides  ;  wing  and 
tail  feathers  brownish  black,  with  their 
outer  margins  yellow  olive  ;  2d  and  .3d 
primaries  longest ;  bill  brown  above,  light- 
er beneath,  straight,  abruptly  bent  and 
notched  at  the  point;  nostrils  roundish, 
basal  ;  a  few  weak  bristles  at  the  angle  of 
the  mouth ;  iris  bright  brick  red  ;  legs 
bluish  gray  :  tail  slightly  forked.  Length 
6  inches;  tail  2.4  ;  folded  wings  3.3;  bill 
above  .5,  to  the  angle  of  the  moutii  .75; 
tarsus  .7. 

History. — This  is  probably  the  most 
common  species  of  Vireo  found  in  Ver- 
mont. They  arrive  early  in  May,  and 
take  up  their  re^ence  in  the  forests  and 
the  lofty  trees  SMUiid  our  fields  and  gar- 
dens. Their  sqj^g  is  loud,  lively,  and  en- 
ergetic. They  feed  principnlly  upon  in- 
sects and  catterpillars.  Their  nest  is  con- 
structed of  strings,  strips  of  bark,  and  fi- 
brous substances,  agglutinatt-d  together 
into  the  form  of  a  pouch.  The  eggs  are 
3  or  4,  white,  with  a  few  blackish  brown 
spots  towards  the  large  end.  The  cow 
black-bird  lays  its  egg  in  the  nest  of  this 
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bird  more  frequently  than  in  jjny  other. 
The  specimen  from  wliich  the  foregoing 
description  was  made,  was  shot  in  Bur- 
lington. 

THE  SOLITARY  VIREO. 
Vireo  salitarius. — Vieiilot. 

DESCRiPTioN.-Dusky  olive  above  ;  bel- 
ly white  ;  head  bluish  gray  ;  breast  pale 
cinereus,  inclining  to  reddish  gray  on  the 
throat ;  flanks  and  sides  of  the  breast  yel- 
low ;  wings  dusky  brown,  with  two  white 
bands;  tail  emarginateand  nearly  black  ; 
primaries  and  tail  feathers  bordered  with 
light  green  ;  a  line  of  white  from  the  nos- 
tril to  the  eye,  which  it  encircles;  bill 
short,  broad;  upper  mandible  black,  low- 
er pale  bluish  gray  ;  iris  hazel.  Female 
with  the  head  dusky  olive  and  the  throat 
greenish.    Length  5  in.;  spreads. — J\^ut. 

History. — This  is  a  rare  bird  in  this 
state ;  but  is  said  to  resemble  the  prece- 
ding species  in  its  habits  It  suspends  its 
nest  from  the  forked  twigs  of  bushes,  and 
lays  4  or  5  eggs,  which  are  light  flesh  col- 
or, with  brownish  red  spots  towards  the 
large  end. 

Genus  Turdus. 

Generic  Characters . — Bill  of  moderate  di- 
mensions, wiih  cutting  edges,  compressed  and 
curved  towards  the  point ;  the  upper  mandible  gen- 
erally nolched  towards  the  extremity,  the  lower 
roundish  ;  a  few  scattered  bristles  at  the  ani;le  of 
the  mouth;  nosirils  basal,  lateral,  rounded,  and 
half  closed  by  a  naked  membrane;  tongue  notched 
at  the  tip  ;  feet  rather  stout  ;  tarsus  longer  than 
the  middle  toe,  which  is  attached  at  the  base  to 
tiie  outer  one;  wings  rather  short;  the  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  quill  longest.  The  female  and 
young  differ  little  from  the  male,  excepting  the 
young  are  more  spotted.     Thev  niuult  annually. 

THE  BROWN  THRUSH. 

Turdus  rufus. — LiNNiEUS. 

Description. — All  the  upper  parts,  and 
the  under  side  of  the  tail,  bright  reddish 
brown  ;  breast  and  belly  yellowish  white, 
marked  with  long  pointed  dusky  spots; 
wings  crossed  by  two  whitish  bars,  re- 
lieved with  black ;  tail  long,  reaching 
near  4  inches  beyond  the^ings,  aird  roun- 
ded ;  bill  long,  slightl|[  arched,  black 
above,  and  whitish  belovr'near  the  base  ; 
nostrils  naked  ;  short,  stiff,  black  bristles 
over  the  ano;le  of  the  mouth  ;  legs,  feet 
and  claws  dusky  brown  ;  tarsus  scutila- 
ted  iiF front  ;  middle  toe  much  the  long- 
est ;  iris  bright  orange.  Loniah  11  in.  ; 
spread  of  the  wings  ]'.^  inches. 

History. — This  bird  is  known  in  many 
places  by  the  name  of  French  Mocking 


Birk,  and  surely  no  bird,  if  we  except  the 
Mockingbird  {Tardus  fol i/glottus),  excels 
it  in  the  variety  and  sweetness  of  its  song. 
It  arrives  here  from  the  south  the  latter 
part  of  April,  and  commences  building  its 
nest  early  in  May  The  nest  is  common- 
ly built  upon  the  ground,  or  but  little  el- 
evated above  it,  in  some  little  thicket, 
and  is  constructed  with  sticks  and  lined 
with  fine  fibrous  roots.  The  eggs  are  4 
or  5  in  number,  of  a  greenish  white  color, 
and  sprinkled  all  over  with  reddish  brown 
spots.  During  the  period  of  incubation 
the  male  will  often  sit  and  sing  for  hours 
upon  the  top  of  a  neighboring  tree.  His 
music  is  original,  but  varied,  full,  and 
charming.  The  food  of  the  Brown  Thrush 
consists  of  insects,  worms,  berries,  and 
fruits  of  various  kinds.  This  bird  is  known 
in  many  places  by  the  name  of  Thrasher, 
or  Red  Thrasher. 


THE  CAT-BIRD. 

Turdus  felivox. — Vieillot. 

Description. --General  color  dark  slate, 
lighter  beneath;  top  of  the  head,  bill,  and 
inside  of  the  mouth,  black  ;  under  tail 
coverts  reddish  chestnut  ;  bill  a  little 
hooked  at  the  point ;  legs  and  feet  brown  ; 
flrst  quill  very  short,  the  4th  and  5th  Ion-"  •■ 
gest;  quill  feathers  lightefon  tlie  diter 
edges  ;  tail  long  and  rounded.  Length 
8^  inches  ;  spread  of  the  wings  11^  in. 

History. — The  Cat  Bird'  is  very  com- 
mqir'in  all  parts  of  Vermont,  where  it  ar- 
riTes  from  the  south  in  the  early  part  of 
May.  This  bird,*like  most  others  of  the 
family,  is  an  excellent  songster,  and  may 
be  heard  in  almost  every  neighborhood 
during  the  early  part  of  summer,  usher- 
ing in  the  dawn  with  his  cheerful  strains. 
When  this  bird  is  disturbed  while  rearii% 
its  young,  it*  note  is  harsh  and  unpleas- 
ant, somewhat  resembling  the  mewing  of 
a  cat,  and  from  this  circumstance  it'^wji- 
doubtedly  received  the  name  of  Cat  Binjt 
The  Catbird  builds  its  nest  in  a  thicket'v 
of  bushes,  at,:fcjje  height  of  5  or  6  feet  from 
the  groiundi;-  •  Tt  is  construc.ted  with  sticks 
and  briar^'aiid  lined  with  fine  thread- 
like roots,  ^'hich  are  of  a  dark  color.  The. 
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eggs  are  4  or  5,  of  a  bluish  green  color, 
and  without  spots.  Like  the  Mocking 
Bird,  the  Cat  Bird  is  often  known  to  im- 
itate the  notes  oi  other  birds,  and  sounds 
of  various  kinds.  The  food  of  the  Cat 
Bird  is  similar  to  that  of  the  preceding 
species,  being  made  up  of  worms,  beetles, 
clierries,  and  various  other  insects,  fruits 
and  berries. 


THE  AMERICAN  ROBIN. 

Turdus  vii.gr af.orhis. — Linn^us. 
Description. — Color  of  the  head,  back 
of  the  neck  and  tail  brownish  black  ;  the 
back  and  rump  dark  ash  ;  breast  dark  red- 
disli  oranore  ;  belly  and  vent  white  ;  chin 
white,  spotted  with  brownish  black;  wings 
blackish  brown;  the  exterior  edges  of  the 
feathers  fiided  and  grayish;  exterior  tail 
feathers  white  at  their  inner  tip  ;  three 
white  spots  margin  the  eye.  The  bill  is 
lemon  yellow,  with  a  brownish  tip  ;  legs 
and  feet  dark  brown.  The  young,  during 
the  first  season,  spotted  with  white  and 
dusky  on  the  breast.     Length  9  inches. 

History. — This   universal   favorite    is 
found,  during   the   summer,    throughout 
nearly    the    whole    of    North    America, 
They  retire  to  the  south  late  in  autumn, 
where  tliey  pass   the   colder   part  of  the 
winter  ;  but,  returning  early  to  the  north, 
reach  Vermont  usually  about  the  20th  of 
-  March  ;^'  and  their  arrival  is  always  hail- 
k     ed  with  joy,  as  the  unerring  harbinger  of 
approaching  spring.   While  the  snow  con- 
tinues upon   the  ground,  the  Robin  sub- 
sists principally  ui)on  the  berries  which 
<P  remain  upon  the  sumach,  mountain  ash 
jigand   red   cedar.     The   Robin,   as  is    well 
Tknown,  is  a  very  familiar  bird,  and  seems 
tcf  seek  to  place  its  nest  where  it  shall  be 
'   under  man's  protection.      And  lience  we 
find 'its  nest  most  frequently  in  gardens 
and    orchards.      The   nest    is    sometimes 
built    upon    a  fence,  a   wall,  or  a    stump, 
but  more  commonly  in  the  fork  of  an  ap- 
ple-tree or   other  small  tree.     It  is  con- 
structed with  grass  and  mud  firmly  bed- 
ded together,  and  lined  with  fine  straw 


*  See  page  13. 


and  blades  of  grass.  The  eggs,  usually 
•'5,  are  of  a  bluish  green  color  and  unspot- 
ted. During  the  summer  their  food  con- 
sists of  worms,  insects,  and  various  kinds 
of  berries.  The  Robin  is  easily  tamed, 
and  in  the  domesticated  state  may  be 
taught  to  imitate  not  only  the  notes  of 
other  birds,  but  various  strains  of  music. 

WILSON'S  THRUSH. 
Turdus   WUsonii. — Bonaparte. 

Description. "Upper  partsuniform  light 
reddish-brown,  a  little  deeper  on  the  head  ; 
quill  and  tail-coverts  light  olive-brown, 
the  outer  webs  of  the  former  like  the 
back  ;  lower  parts  grayish-white,  the  sides 
and  lower  part  of  the  neck,  and  a  small 
portion  of  the  breast  tinged  with  pale  yel- 
lowish brown,  and  marked  with  small, 
faint  and  undecided  triangular  brown 
spots;  wings  with  the  3d  quill  longest; 
the  4th  scarcely  shorter,  and  slightly  ex- 
ceeding the  second.  Length  7;  spread 
12. — 'ludubon. 

History. — This  species  arrives  from 
the  south  in  the  early  part  of  May,  and 
immediately  commence  the  construction 
of  their  nests.  These  are  built  in  low, 
thick  bushes,  in  the  dark  parts  of  the  for- 
ests, sometimes  upon  the  ground,  but 
more  commonly  from  1  to  3  feet  above  it. 
The  eggs,  4  or  5  in  number, are  of  an  eme- 
rald green  without  spots,  and  differ  very 
little  from  those  of  the  Cat  Bird,  with  the 
exception  of  being  a  little  smaller.  They 
usually  raise  two  broods  in  a  season. 

THE  NEW  YORK  THRUSH. 

Turdus  novcboracensis. — Nuttall. 
Description. — Color  of  the  whole  up- 
per plumage  a  uniform  deep  hair  brown  ; 
stripe  over  the  eye  and  whole  under  sur- 
face ])ale  primrose  yellow,  marked  witii 
pencil-shaped  spots  of  the  color  of  the  up- 
per plumage  ;  inner  wing  coverts  yellow- 
ish gray,  spotted  with  brown  near  the 
edge  of  the  wing;  bill  dark  umber  brown 
above,  paler  beneath  ;  legs  brownish  flesh 
color.  The  three  first  quills  nearly  equal 
and  longest;  tail  nearly  even;  lateral 
toes  nearly  equal ;  nails  small  itnd  of  the 
color  of  the  bill.  Length  r>*  inches; 
tail  2.\;  folded  wing  3;  bill  from  tiie  an- 
gle of  the  mouth  %  inch. 

History. — The  Aquatic  Thru.?h  is 
quite  a  common  bird  in  Vermont,  but  is 
of  retiring  habits  and  therefore  seldom 
seen  except  in  the  thickest  parts  of  the 
forests.  Its  nest  is  built  upon  the  ground 
and  is  constructed  of  leaves  and  moss,  and 
lined  with  fine  roots  and  sometimes  with 
hair.     The  eggs  are  4  or  5,  of  a  yellow- 
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ish  white  color  and  pretty  thickly  sprink- 
led towards  the  large  end  with  two  shades 
of  reddish  brown.  The  specimen  from 
which  the  above  description  was  made 
was  obtained,  with  its  nest  and  eggs,  in 
Burlington,  in  June,  1840.  Tliis  bird  from 
its  preference  to  neighborhoods  of  water 
is  sometimes  called  the  Aquatic   Thrush. 

THE  GOLDEN-CROWNED  THRUSH. 
Turdus    aurocapillus. — Wilson. 

Description. — Color  above  rich  yel- 
low-olive ;  the  tips  of  the  wings  and  in- 
ner vanes  of  the  quills  dusky  brown  ;  the 
3  first  primaries  nearly  equal;  a  dusky 
line  from  the  nostril  to  the  hind  head; 
crown  brownish  orange  ;  beneath  white  ; 
the  breast  covered  with  deep  brown  pen- 
cil-shaped spots;  legs  pale  flesh-color; 
bill  dusky  above,  below  whitish.  Crown 
of  the  female  paler.  Length  6,  spread  9. 
JYuUall. 

History. — This  bird  is  pretty  common 
in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
but  is  shy  and  retiring,  and  found  only  in 
the  thickets  of  the  forests.  Its  oven  sha- 
ped nest  is  placed  in  the  side  of  a  dry  and 
mossy  bank  and  is  constructed  with  great 
neatness.  It  is  formed  of  grass  and  cov- 
ered with  leaves  and  sticks,  having  the 
place  of  entrance  upon  the  side.  The  eggs 
are  4  or  5,  whitish,  irregularly  spotted 
with  reddish  brown.  The  food  of  this 
bird  consists  wholly  of  insects  and  their 
larvae. 

THE  HERMIT  THRUSH. 
Turdus  solitarius. — Wilson. 

Description. — Color  above  plain  deep 
olive-brown,  below  dull  white;  upper 
part  of  the  breast  and  throat  cream  color  ; 
the  dusky  brown  penclUated  spots  carried 
over  tlie  breast  and  under  the  wings 
where  the  sides  are  pale  olive  ;  tail  and 
coverts  as  well  as  the  wings  strongly  tin- 
ged with  rufous;  legs  pale  flesh  color; 
bill  short  black  above,  flesh-colored  below; 
iris  large  and  nearly  black  ;  tail  short  and 
emarginate  ;  3d  primary  longest.  The 
female  darker,  with  the  spots  on  the 
breast  larger  and  more  dusky.  Length 
7^  ;  spread  10.J. — JS''iitt. 

HisTOKY. — The  Hermit  Thrush  is  said 
,to  inhabit  every  part  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  solitar}?  bird  living  wholly  in  the 
woods,  and  is  said  by  Nuttall  to  be  scarce- 
ly inferior  to  the  Nightingale  in  its  pow- 
ers of  song.  Its  nest  according  to  Audu- 
bon is  placed  upon  the  limbs  of  trees  a 
few  feet  from  the  ground,  and  is  compos- 
ed of  dry  weeds  and  leaves,  and  neatly 
lined  v/ithin  with  fine  grass.     The  eggs, 


from  4to  6,  are  of  a  light  blue  color,  sprink- 
led with  blotches  towards  the  large  end. 

Genus  Sylvia. — Latham. 
Generic  Characters. — Bill  straight,  slender, 
awl-shaped,  higher  than  wide  at  the  base,  and  us- 
ually furnished  with  scattered  bristles  ;  lower 
mandible  straight,  upper  sometimes  notched  ;  nos- 
trils lateral,  oval,  situated  at  the  base  of  the  bill, 
and  partly  covered  by  a  membrane  ;  tarsus  longer 
than  the  middle  toe;  inner  loe  free;  hind  nail 
shorter  than  the  toe  ;  wings  short. 


THE  YELLOW-CROWNED  WARBLER. 
Sijlvia  coronata. — Latham. 

Description. — Back  dark  ash,  spotted 
or  striped  with  black  ;  crown,  sides  of  the 
breast  and  rump  bright  yellow  ;  wings 
and  tail  black,  with  the  outer  vanes  of  the 
feathers  margined  with  white  or  light  ash; 
wing  coverts  tipped  with  white,  forming 
two  white  bars  across  each  wing;  outer 
tail  feathers  on  each  side  with  a  larore 
white  spot  on  their  inner  vane  ;  breast 
white,  spotted  with  black  ;  belly  and  vent 
white  ;  bill  black,  straight,  slightly  bent 
at  the  point  and  rounded  above  and  be- 
low ;  legs  and  feet  black ;  tail  forked ; 
the  2d,  3d  and  4th  primaries  nearly  equal ; 
1st  but  little  shorter.  Winter  dress  and 
that  of  the  young  paler,  and  of  an  oliva- 
cious  hue.  Length  of  the  specimen  be- 
fore me  5^  inches ;  spread  of  the  wings 
7^  inches. 

History. — The  Yellow-crowned  War- 
bler, or  Myrtle  Bird,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  is  common  in  Vermont,  and  I 
am  informed  by  Dr.  Brewer  that  they 
breed  in  the  north  part  of  the  state.  The 
nest,  according  to  Audubon,  is  placed  up- 
on the  horizontal  branch  of  a  fir  or  other 
evergreen.  It  is  compactly  built  of  sticks 
and  strips  of  bark,  and  lined  with  hair, 
feathers  and  down.  The  eggs  are  of  a 
rosy  tint,  thinly  spotted  with  reddish 
brown  towards  the  large  end.  Their  food 
is  insects  and  caterpillars  in  summer 
and  they  feed  upon  seeds,  and  myrtle 
and  other  berries  during  the  winter. 


THE  YELLOW  RED-POLL   WARBLER. 

Sylvia  petechia. — Lath. 

Description. — Male  with  the  crown 
deep  brownish  red  ;  upper  parts  yellow 
olive  streaked  with  brown;  rump  green- 
ish yellow  without  streaks  ;  wings  and  tail 
dusky  brown  with  the  feathers  edged  with 
whitish  or  yellowish  ;  a  bright  yellow 
streak  from  the  nostril  over  the  eye ;  low- 
er parts  yellow  ;  the  sides  of  the  neck,  its 
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lower  part,  and  tlie  sides  of  the  body 
streaked  with  deep  red  ;  the  three  outer 
quills  nearly  equal  ;  tail  emarginate.  Co- 
lors of  tiie/c/H«/e  duller.  The  young  dull 
light  rrreenish  brown,  tinged  with  gray. 
Length  5.^,  spread  8^. — Jlud. 

History. — Very  little  is  yet  known  of 
the  history  of  this  bird.  During  the  win- 
ter it  is  found  in  large  numbers  in  the 
southern  states,  and  early  in  the  spring 
passes  through  New  England,  to  rear  its 
young  at  the  north  and  returns  again  in 
the  fall.  Audubon  found  them  plentiful 
in  Labrador  and  Newfoundland,  in  Au- 
gust, feeding  their  young,  bat  did  not 
succeed  in  discovering  any  of  their  nests. 


THE  SUMMER  WARBLER. 
Sylvia  CESti.va. — Lath. 

Dkscriftion, — Greenish  yellow  above; 
crown  and  beneath  bright  golden  yellow; 
breast  and  sides  with  long  spots  of  red- 
dish orange  ;  wings  and  tail  brown,  edged 
with  yellow  ;  tail  emarginate  ;  bill  gray- 
ish blue  ;  legs  pale.  Female  with  the 
colors  duller,  and  the  breast  unspotted. 
Young  greenish  olive  above,  with  the 
throat  yellowish  white.  Length  5,  spread 
7. 

History. — This  is  one  of  our  most 
beautiful  and  musical  Warblers.  It  ar- 
rives in  Vermont  in  the  early  part  of  May, 
and  the  female  is  soon  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  her  nest,  while  the  male 
is  spending  the  most  of  his  time  in  cheer- 
ing her  and  the  neighborhood  with  his 
song.  The  Summer  Warbler  seems  to 
delight  in  building  its  nest  and  rearing 
its  young  in  our  orchards  and  on  the  trees 
around  our  dwellings,  as  if  conscious  of 
its  ability  to  afford  us  pleasure  by  its 
music.  Several  pairs  of  these  birds  are 
now  (June  24,  i'^42,)  rearing  their  youno- 
and  warbling  in  the  heart  of  our  village, 
and  two  have  their  nest  on  a  tree  in  my 
garden.  It  is  built  of  a  few  coar.se  straws, 
shreds  of  bark,  and  woolly  lint,  lined  Vv'ith 
horsehairs  and  bristles.  The  eggs  are  4, 
of  a  yellowish  white  color,  sprinkled  with 
specks  of  ])alo  brown  towards  the  large 
end.  It  is  said  that  the  Cow-Black  Bird 
often  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  nests  of  these 
birds, and  that  tluy  are  in  the  habit  of  in- 
carcerating them  in  the  manner  described 
Part  i.  11 


on'page  6'.) ;  and,  as  I  have  learned  since 
that  article  was  printed,  that  the  nest 
there  described  was  built  alxiiit  the  begin- 
ning of  June,  mncji  earlier  than  the  Frin- 
gi.lla  tristis  usually  builds  ;  it  is  probable 
that  the  yellow  bird  there  mentioned,  was 
the  Sylvia  (estiva,  or  Summer  Yellow 
Bird,  as  this  is  often  called. 


THE  SPOTTED   WARBLER. 

Sylvia  maculosa. — Lath. 

Description. — Crown  ash;  back  black- 
ish ;  tail  coverts,  tail  and  wings  black, 
the  latter  crossed  by  two  bars  of  white  ; 
rump  and  beneath  bright  yellow  ;  breast 
spotted  with  black;  vent  white;  legs  brown; 
bill,  front,  lores  and  behind  the  ear  black. 
Female  with  the  breast  whitish,  and  the 
colors  duller.  Length  .5,  spread  7^. — J\'uU. 

History. — This  beautiful  species  is 
only  occasionally  seen  in  its  passage  to- 
wards the  north  in  the  spring.  It  is  said 
to  build  its  nest  around  Hudson's  Bay, 
upon  the  willows.  It  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  musical  and  most  beautiful  of 
the  American  Warblers. 


THE  NASHVILLE   WARBLER. 

Sylvia  riibricapilla. — Wilson. 

Description. — Yellowish  green,  or  ol- 
ive above  ;  breast,  chin  and  under  tail  cov- 
erts yellow  ;  belly  whitisii ;  head  and  neck 
dark  ash,  inclining  to  olive  ;  crown  deep 
chestnut;  wings  and  tail  hair  brown; 
feathers  more  or  less  edged  with  yellow 
on  the  outer  vanes  ;  tail  slightly  forked  ; 
bill  brownish,  straight  and  very  sharp  ; 
legs  and  feet  brownish  yellow.  The  fe- 
male is  said  to  be  paler  beneath,  grayish 
and  without  the  chestnut  on  the  crown. 
Length  of  the  specimen  before  me,  which 
is  a  male,  4:J  inches,  spread  of  the  wings 
6-:^  in.;  the  2d  and  3d  primaries  longest, 
the  1st  and  4th  nearly  equal. 

HisTOKv. — This  species  was  discover- 
ed by  Wilson  near  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
and  is  represented  by  ornithologists  as 
being  a  very  rare  bird.  Au^bibon  says  he 
has  never  seen  more  than  three  or  four 
of  them.  The  specimen  from  which  the 
above  description  was  made,  was  shot  in 
Burlington,  in  the  spring  of  1840,  and  is 
the  only  oiie  I  have  seen. 

BLACK-THROATFD  GRFEN 

WARBLER. 

Sylvia  vircns. — Lath. 

Description. — Color  yellowish  green 
above  ;  beneath  whitish  :  iVont,  cheeks, 
sides  of  the  neck,  and  line  over  the  ej'c, 
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yellow  ;  chin  and  throat  to  the  breast 
black  ;  wings  and  tail  dusky,  the  former 
with  two  white  bars,  and  the  latter  with 
the  three  lateral  feathers,  marked  with 
white  on  their  inner  webs;  bill  black;  legs 
and  feet  brownish.  Female  with  the  chin 
yellow,  and  tlie  throat  blackish,  tinged 
with  yellow.  Length  5,  spread  7^. — 
JVutt. 

History. — This  species,  though  rare, 
probably  breeds  in  this  state.  Mr.  Nut- 
tall  found  one  of  their  nests  inMassachu- 
Eetts,  in  June,  1830.  It  was  in  a  low,  thick 
and  stunted  Virginia  juniper,  and  was 
made  of  fibrous  bark,  and  lined  with  feath- 
ers, grass,  and  a  few  hairs.  The  eggs 
were  4,  whitish,  sprinkled  towards  the 
large  end  with  brown  and  blackish. 

PINE  CREEPING  WARBLER. 

Sylvia  pinus. — Lath. 
Sylvir.olapiims. — Aud.  Am.  Birds,  H. — 37,  pi.  82. 
Description. — Male  with  the  upper 
parts  yellowish  green,  inclining  to  olive, 
the  rump  brighter;  streak  over  the  eye  ; 
eye-lids, throat,breast  and  sides  bright  yel- 
low, with  a  greenish  tinge  ;  the  rest  of 
the  lower  parts  white ;  wings  and  tail 
blackish  brown  ;  secondary  coverts  and 
first  row  of  small  coverts  tipped  with  dull 
white  ;  primaries  edged  with  whitish,  sec- 
ondaries with  brownish  gray  ;  outer  two 
tail  feathers  with  a  patch  of  white  on  their 
inner  web  near  the  end.  Wings  moder- 
ate, first  three  quills  nearly  equal ;  tail 
emarginate.  Female  and  young  brownish 
above,  other  colors  duller.  Length  5, 
spread  8. — Aud. 

History. — This  is  one  of  the  most 
common  species  of  Warblers  in  the  Uni- 
ted States, being  met  with  from  Louisiana 
to  Maine,  but  more  abundantly  at  the 
Bouth  than  at  the  north.  It  resembles  the 
Creepers  in  running  upon  the  trunks  of 
trees.  Its  nest  is  placed  high  upon  the 
limbs  of  trees,  and  is  composed  of  dry 
grass  and  roots,  lined  with  hair.  The 
eggs,  from  4  to  G,  have  a  light  sea-green 
tint,  and  are  sprinkled  with  reddish  brown 
dots,  thickest  towards  the  large  end. 

THE  CCERULEAN  WARBLER. 

Sylvia  cmrulea. — Wils. 
Description. — Wings  long,  3  outer 
quills  nearly  equal,  1st  and  2d  longest ; 
upper  parts  fine  light  blue,  brighter  on 
the  head  ;  the  back  marked  with  longitu- 
dinal streaks  of  blackish;  a  narrow  band 
of  black  from  the  forehead  along  tlie  lore 
to  behind  the  eye  ;  two  white  bands  on 
the  wings  ;  quills  black,  margined  with 
j>alel)lne  ;  tail  slightly  emarginate;  feath- 


ers black,  edged  with  blue,  with  a  white 
patch  on  the  inner  web  of  each  toward  the 
end;  lower  parts  white, with  a  band  of 
dark  bluish  gray  across  the  foreneck,  and 
oblong  spots  of  the  same  along  the  sides. 
Female  with  the  upper  parts  light  bluish 
green,  the  lower  yellowish  ;  young  like 
the  female.  Length  4^,  spread  8. — Au- 
dubon. 

History. — This  species  is  not  very  com- 
mon in  the  northern  part  of  the  United 
States.  Its  nest,  according  to  Audubon, 
is  built  upon  bushes,  constructed  with 
stalks  and  fibres  of  vines,  and  lined  with 
moss.  The  eggs  are  4  or  .5,  white,  spot- 
ted at  the  large  end  with  reddish. 


BLACKBURN'S  WARBLER. 

Sylvia  Blackhurnim. — Lath. 

Description. — The  head  striped  with 
black  and  orange  ;  back  black,  skirted 
with  ash  ;  wings  black,  with  a  large  lat- 
eral patch  of  white  ;  throat  and  breast 
reddish-orange,  bounded  by  streaks  and 
spots  of  black  ;  belly  dull  yellow,  streak- 
ed with  black  ;  vent  white ;  tail  a  little 
forked,  3  lateral  feathers  white  on  the  in- 
ner web ;  cheeks  black ;  bill  and  legs 
brown.  Female  yellow,  without  orange, 
and  black  spots  fewer.  Length  4^,  spread 
l.—Kutt. 

History. — This  is  a  rare  bird  in  the 
United  States.  But  few  of  them  are  seen 
in  Vermont,  and  yet  it  is  said  that  some 
of  them  rear  their  young  here.  The  nest 
is  placed  in  the  fork  of  a  small  tree  but  a 
few  feet  from  the  ground,  and  is  lined 
with  hair  and  feathers.  The  eggs  are 
white,  sprinkled  with  red  towards  the 
large  end. 

THE  CHESTNUT-SIDED  WARBLER. 
Sylvia  icterocephala. — Lath. 
Description. — Crown  yellow;  feath- 
ers of  the  back  and  rump  black,  edged 
with  greenish  white  ;  wings  dusky,  the 
primaries  edged  with  white  and  the  sec- 
ondaries with  greenish  yellow  ;  tlie  first 
and  second  row  of  coverts  broadly  tipped 
with  light  yellow,  forming  two  bars  on 
each  wing;  a  triangular  black  spot  be- 
neath the  eye;  chin  and  belly  white; 
sides,  from  the  black  beneath  the  eye  to 
the  thighs,  and  across  the  breast,  bright 
chestnut ;  tall  forked,  dusky  above,  white 
beneath;  legs,  feet  and  bill  dusky;  iris 
hazel.     Length  5,  spread  7. 

History. — This  beautiful  warbler  is 
represented  by  Audubon  as  being  ex- 
tremely rare  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  The  specimen,  from  which  the 
above  description  was  drawn,  was  killed 
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in  Burlington,  on  the  lltli  of  June,  1842, 
and  it  is  thought  to  be  rather  a  coiniuon 
bird  here,  and  I  have  but  little  doubt  that 
it  breeds  in  this  state,  although  I  have 
never  seen  its  nest.  Audubon  profes- 
ses himself  ignorant  of  their  breeding 
places  ;  but  Nuttall  and  Peabody  assure 
us  that  several  of  their  nests  have  been 
found  in  Massachusetts. 


THE   BLACK- THROATED  WARBLER. 
Sylvia  canadensis. — Lath. 

Description. — Light  blue  slate  above; 
beneath  wliite  ;  wings  and  tail  dusky 
black,  the  latter  wedge-shaped,  edged 
with  blue,  feathers  pointed,  external  ones 
with  a  large  white  spot ;  throat,  cheeks, 
upper  part  of  the  breast  and  sides  under 
the  wings,  deep  black;  legs  and  feet 
dusky  yellow  ;  bill  black  ;  a  white  spot 
on  the  wings.  The  black  in  the  female 
dusky  ash,  or  wanting.  Length  5,  spread 
7i.—jYutt. 

History. — This  species  is  rare  and 
very  little  known.  Its  nest,  according  to 
Audubon,  is  placed  on  the  horizontal 
branch  of  a  fir,  6  or  8  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  eggs,  4  or  5  in  number, 
are  of  a  rosy  tint,  sprinkled  with  reddish 
brown  at  the  large  end. 


THE  MARYLAND  YELLOW-THROAT. 
Sylvia  trichas. — Lath. 

Description. — Yellow-olive  above,  in- 
clining to  cinereous  on  the  crown  ;  front 
and  wide  patch  through  the  eye  black  ; 
throat,  breast  and  vent  yellow,  fainter  on 
the  belly  ;  wings,  and  unspotted  wedge- 
shaped  tail,  dusky  brown  ;  quills  of  both 
edo-ed  with  yellow-olive  ;  bill  black  above, 
pale  beneath  ;  legs  pale  flesh-color ;  iris 
dark  hazel.  Female  without  black  on  the 
face,  and  beneath  dull  yellow.  Length 
5,  spread  7. — Kutt. 

History. — This  is  quite  a  common 
bird.  It  arrives  from  the  south  in  the 
early  part  of  May.  Its  nest,  according  to 
Peabody,  is  constructed  on  or  near  the 
ground,  among  dry  leaves,  brush  or  with- 
ered grass.  The  eggs,  4  or  5,  are  white, 
witli  blotches  and  lines  of  brown  chiefly 
towards  the  large  end. 

THE   WORM-EATING    WARBLER. 

Sylvia  vermivora. — Lath, 
Description. — Dusky  olive  above  e.v- 
cept  the  wings  and  tail,  which  are  umber 
brown.  Head  bufl",  marked  with  4  longi- 
tudinal stripes  of  umber  brown  ;  breast 
orange  bufl',  mixed  with  dusky  ;  vent  wa- 


ved with  dusky  olive  ;  bill  blackish  above, 
below  flesh  colored  ;  legs  pale  flesii  color; 
iris  hazel ;  bill  stout.  Length  .5Jj,  spread 
8.—J\ult(ill. 

History. — Tliis  acti-ve  and  industrious 
little  bird  is  said  to  arrive  late  from  the 
south  and  retire  early,  and  resembles 
somewhat  the  Chicadee  in  its  manners 
and  notes,  Its  nest,  according  to  Audu- 
bon, is  made  of  dry  mosses,  hickory  and 
chestnut  blossoms,  and  the  eggs  are  4  or 
5,  cream  colored,  with  a  few  dark  red 
spots  near  the  large  end.  The  nest  is  usu- 
ally placed  between  two  twigs,  8  or  9  feet 
from  the  srround. 


BLACK  AND  WHITE  CREEPER. 

Sylvia  varia. — Lath. 

Description. — The  crown  white,  bor- 
dered on  each  side  by  a  band  of  black, 
which  is  again  bounded  by  a  line  of  white 
passing  over  each  eye  ;  ear  feathers  black, 
as  well  as  the  chin  and  throat ;  wings  the 
same,  with  2  white  bars;  breast  back, 
sides,  and  rump  spotted  with  black  and 
white  ;  tail  and  primaries  edged  with 
light  gray,  the  coverts  black,  bordered 
with  white;  belly  white;  legs  and  feet 
dusky  yellow;  bill  rather  long, black  above, 
paler  below.  Female  with  the  crown 
wholly  black,  and  without  the  black  ear- 
feathers.     Length  .5,  spread  7.^. — JVuttall. 

History. — This  bird  is  found  in  most 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  in  many 
of  its  habits  is  closely  allied  to  the  Creep- 
ers and  Nuthatches.  It  seldom  perches 
upon  the  branches  of  trees,  but  creeps 
spirally  round  upon  the  trunk  and  large 
limbs,  searching  for  insects  and  their  eggs 
in  the  crevices  of  the  bark.  Dr.  Brewer 
informs  us  that  this  bird  builds  its  nest  up- 
on the  ground.  It  is  composed  external- 
ly of  coarse  straw,  and  lined  with  hair. 
The  eggs,  about  4  in  number,  are  white, 
with  a  few  brownish  red  S])ots,  chiefly  to- 
v/ards  the  large  end. 


Genus  Regulus. — Cuvier. 

Generic  Characters.— ^'A\  short,straight, 
very  slender,  subulate,  compressed  from  the  base, 
onJ  narrowed  in  the  middle,  furnished  with  bris- 
tles at  the  ba.se,  and  with  the  edges  somewhat 
bent  in  ;  the  upper  mandible  is  slenderly  notched, 
and  a  little  curved  at  the  tip.  Nostrils  basal,  oval, 
half  closed  by  a  membrane,  and  additionally  tov- 
ered  also  with  two  small  projreling,  ri^iiil.  decom- 
pound featlicis.  Tongue  bristly  at  ilic  tip.  F'.''t 
slender  ;  tarsus  longer  dian  the  mi^'fl'"  !oo  ;  later- 
al loes  nearly  equ;il ;  llio  inner  one  free  ;  hind  Ice 
stoutest.  Wings  short,  rather  acute  ;  3ti  and  4th 
primaries  longest ;  tail  notched. 
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■  THE  RUBY-CROWNED  WREN. 
Rc<ruhis  calendalus. — Stephens. 

Description. — Color  above  olivaceous, 
yellowish  on  the  rump  and  grayish  on  the 
head,  with  a  bright  vcrmiHiou  colored  spot 
on  the  hind  head,  wliich  is  partly  con- 
cealed by  the  dark  feathers  ;  wing-s  and 
tail  brownish  blacU,  with  the  outer  ed^es 
yellow ;  wing  coverts  terminated  with 
white,  forming  a  whitish  bar  upon  the 
wings  ;.  a  ycllowisii  while  line  around  the 
eye  ;  beneatlf,  brownish  white  on  the 
neck,  changing  into  yellowish  white  on 
the  belly  ;  upper  mandible  slightly  curv- 
ed near  the  tip  ;  legs,  toes  and  nails  long, 
slender,  and  of  a  smoky  brown  color. 
Length  4;  Sj)read  5.J. 

H'istohy.— The  history  of  this  little 
songster  is  very  imperfectly  known.  It 
is  found  during  the  winter,  in  considera- 
ble numbers,  in  the  southern  states,  and, 
in  the  northern  states,  is  frequently  seen 
in  its  migrations  to  the  north  and  soutli, 
in  spring  and  fall.  Audubon  has  no  doubt 
but  that^'t  breeds  in  Labrador,  but  neith- 
er he  nor  any  other  of  our  ornithologists 
lias  succeeded  in  finding  its  nest.  The 
beautil\il  specimen  from  which  the  above 
description  was  made,  was  killed  in  Bur- 
lington on  the  26tli  of  April,  ld42. 

THE  FIERY-CROWNED  WREN. 
Rcgulus  tricolor. — Nutt. 
Rcgulus  satxapa.-'Auil.  Am.  Birds,  II — 1C5,  pi.  132. 
Description. — Color  above  ash  gray 
on  the  neck,  and  the  back  yellowish 
olive  ;  cheeks  grayish  white  ;  crown 
flame  colored,  bordered  with  yellow  and 
black;  beneath  whitish,  tinged  with  olive 
gray  ;  bill  slender  and  rather  short ;  bris- 
tles at  its  base  ;  plumage  loose  and  tufty  ; 
4th  primary  longest ;  the  first  very  short ; 
leo-s  rather  long,  tarsus  slender.  Length 
4  ;  spread  7. — Auduhon. 

History. — This  is  an  active  little  bird, 
and  is  often  seen  in  company  with  the 
creepers  and  titmice,  searching  for  flies 
and  insects.  It  is  put  down  by  Dr. Brew- 
er as  breeding  in  this  state.  Audubon 
found  it  rearing  its  young  in  Labrador. 

Genus  TaoGLODYTES. —  Cuvier, 

Generic  Characters. — Bill  slender,  sub- 
ulate, somewhat  arched  and  elongated,  also  acute, 
compressed,  and  without  notch;  mandibles  equal. 
Nostrils  basal,  oval,  half  closed  by  a  membrame. 
Tonoue  slender,  the  lip  divided  into  2  or  3  small 
bri.'Jiles.  Feet  sleniler  ;  tarsus  longer  than  (lie 
middle  I'lC;  inner  toe  free;  po.stevior  vvith  a  lar- 
ger nail  than  the  rest.  AViiiog  short,  con- 
cave and  rounded  ;  Sd,  4ih,  and  5lh  primaries  lon- 


THE  HOUSE  WREN. 
Troglodytes  adon. — Vieillot. 

Description. — Color  above  reddish- 
brown,  darkest  on  the  head  and  neck, 
lighter  towards  the  rump,  feathers  mostly 
barred  with  dusky;  beneath  dull  pale 
gray,  nearly  white  on  the  belly;  sides  and 
under  tail  coverts  barred  with  brown  ;  a 
yellowish  line  from  the  upper  mandible 
over  the  eye  ;  cheeks  yellowish  gray, 
spotted  with  brownish  red  ;  bill  dark 
brown  above,  lighter  beneath  ;  iris  hazel ; 
feet  flesh  color  ;  wings  short,  3d  and  4th 
quills  longest ;  tail  rather  long.  Length 
4^,  spread  5J. 

History. — This  familiar  and  interest- 
ing little  bird  is  common  in  all  parts  of 
tiie  United  Stales,  from  April  until  the 
beginning  of  October,  when  it  retires  to 
the  south  :  but  the  place  where  it  winters 
seems  yet  to  remain  unknown.  The 
House  Wren  is  sprightly,  active  and  dili- 
gent, and  has  received  its  name  in  conse- 
quence of  its  delighting  to  make  its  resi- 
dence in  our  orchards,  gardens,  and  about 
our  houses.  Its  nest  is  formed  with  coarse 
sticks,  shreds  of  bark,  hair,  &c.,  in  som.e 
natural  or  artificial  cavity,  such  as  a  hol- 
low stump,  or  post,  or  the  vacant  space  at 
the  foot  of  a  brace  in  the  frame  of  a  build- 
ing, or  a  box  provided  for  it  by  the  gar- 
dener. And  whatever  the  cavity  select- 
ed, ii  seems  to  be  its  object  to  fill  it  with 
sticks  and  otiier  articles,  leaving  room 
only  for  itself  and  young.  The  eggs, 
from  6  to  8,  are  of  a  reddish  flesh-color, 
sprinkled  with  reddish-brown.  Audubon 
has  represented  this  wren  as  feeding  its 
young  in  a  nest  constructed  in  an  old  hat. 
The  Wren  manifests  great  antipathy  to 
the  cat,  and  will  scold  her  till  she  is  out 
of  sight. 

THE  WINTER  WREN. 
Troglodytes  liycmalis. — Vieii.lot. 
DEScRiPTioN.-Dark brown  above,  cross- 
ed with  transverse  dusky  touches,  except 
on  the  head  and  neck,  which  are  plain; 
the  black  spots  on  the  back  terminate  in 
minute  points  of  dull  white  ;  the  same 
colored  points  are  seen  on  the  first  row  of 
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THE   BLUE  BIRD. 


wing-coverts ;  the  primaries  are  crossed 
by  alternate  rows  of  cream  color  ;  throat, 
line  over  the  eye,  sides  of  the  neck  and 
breast  dirty  white,  with  minute  transverse 
touches  of  drab  ;  belly  and  vent  mottled 
with  sooty  black,  deep  brown,  and  white, 
in  bars;  tail  very  short;  legs  and  feet 
pale  clay-color;  bill  straight,  half  an  inch 
long,  dark  brown  above,  whitish  beneath  ; 
iris  hazel.     Length  3^,  spread  5. — J\'utt. 

History. — This  sprightly  and  musical 
little  bird  bears  a  very  strong  resemblance 
to  the  preceding,  and  might  easily  be  mis- 
taken for  it.  It  ma)',  however,  be  distin- 
guished by  its  shorter  tail,  more  slender 
bill,  and  by  having  the  under  parts  more 
distinctly  barred.  The  nest  of  this  wren 
is  built  upon,  or  very  near  the  ground,  at 
the  foot  of  a  tree,  or  by  the  side  of  a  rock. 
It  is  formed  of  moss  and  leaves,  and  lined 
with  hair,  and  has  its  entrance  on  the 
side.  This  bird  is  said  to  lay  from  10  to 
]8  eggs,  but  the  nests,  discovered  by  Au- 
dubon, contained  no  move  than  6.  Their 
color  is  light  blue,  spotted  with  reddish 
brown.  The  song  of  this  wren  is  very 
agreeable  and  loud  for  the  size  of  the  bird. 


jTHE  WOOD  WREN. 
Truglodijt.es  amei-icanus. — Aud. 

Description. — Bill  of  moderate  length, 
nearly  straight,  slender,  acute;  neck  short; 
body  rather  full ;  plumage  soft,  blended, 
slightly  glossed;  wings  short,  broad; 
4th  and  .5th  quills  longest ;  tail  rather  long, 
graduated  ;  general  color  above  dark  red- 
dish brown,  duller  and  tinged  with  gray 
on  the  head,  indistinctly  barred  with  dark 
brown  ;  wings  and  tail  waved  with  dark 
brown,  edges  of  the  outer  primaries  light- 
er; under  parts  pale  brownish  gray,  bar- 
red more  or  less  distinctly.  Length  4J, 
spread  (j\. — Aud. 

History. — This  new  species  was  dis- 
covered by  Audubon  in  the  summer  of 
1832,  in  the  state  of  Maine,  where  it 
breeds  in  hollow  logs  in  the  woods,  sel- 
dom if  ever  making  its  appearance  in 
cleared  land.  The  color  of  the  egg  of  the 
,  Wood  Wren  is  dull  yellowisii  white,  with 
blotches  and  streaks  of  purplish-red  and 
blackish-brown.  This  wren  breeds  in 
Vermont,  and  Audubon  describes  an  egg 
procured  in  this  state  by  Ur.  Brewer. 
Late  in  the  fall  of  1840,  I  saw  a  pair  of 
these  wrens  in  a  little  wood  in  Burling- 
ton, and  watched  them  for  some  time. 
They  were  silent  except  alow  chirp  occa- 
sionally, and  were  intently  and  diligently 
searching  for  spiders  and  insects  upon  the 
sides  and  beneath  the  logs. 


Genus  Sialia. — Sicuinsoii. 
Generic  Chaructcrs. — Bill  of  ordinary 
lengili,  nearly  ,'.tr:iiglil,  about  a.s  broad  as  hiyli  at 
the  base;  upper  mandible  rounded  carinaled  to- 
wards tlie.  base,  notched  and  curved  at  tlie  tip  ; 
tongue  cartilaginous,  shortly  lacerate  at  the  base, 
and  ernarcinate  at  the  point ;  rioslrils  basal,  open, 
partly  obstructed  by  an  internal  tubercle,  the  nasal 
fosse  e.xlensive  and  depressed;  tarsus  rather  ro- 
bust, a  little  shoiter  than  the  middle  toe  ;  inner 
toe  free  ;  the  hind  one  stoutest,  longer  than  the 
nail;  wings  rather  long  and  acule  ;  Ist-.and  2d 
primaries  longest,  the  3d  scarcely  shorter. 


THE  BLUE  BIRD. 

Sialia  Wilsonii. — S w.\ inson. 

Description. — Color  sky-blue  above  5 
ferruginous,  passing  into  brownish  white, 
beneath ;  vent  white ;  wings  full  and 
broad  ;  inner  vanes  of  the  quills  and  their 
shafts  dusky,  outer  vanes  blue  ;  bill  and 
legs  black  ;  inside  of  the  mouth  yellow. 
Colors  of  the  fcviule  duller  than  in  the 
male.     Length  6.J,  spread  11^. 

History. — This  well  known  and  fa- 
miliar bird  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  British  North 
American  provinces.  It  is  every  where 
a  great  fiivorite,  and  its  return  in  the 
spring  is  hailed  with  hardly  less  joy  than 
that  of  the  Robin.  It  seems  to  delight  in 
being  around  our  dwellings,  and  rears  its 
young  in  hollow  stumps  and  posts  and  in 
little  boxes  made  for  that  purpose  and 
placed  on  upright  poles.  The  nest  con- 
sists of  a  slight  lining  of  the  cavity  with 
a  few  straws  and  feathers.  The  eofgs  are 
usually  5,  of  a  pale  blue  color  and  with- 
out spots.  They  often  raise  two  or  three 
broods  in  a  season.  Their  food  consists 
almost  entirely  of  insects, such  as  beetles, 
spiders  and  grasshoppers,  and,  on  account 
of  their  destruction  of  the.'-e,  they  are, 
like  most  others,  real  benefactors  of  the 
farmer,  and  richly  deserve  his  protection. 
Birds  seem  to  be  specially  designed  by 
Providence  to  prevent  the  undue  increase 
of  noxious  insects,  and  so  useful  are  they 
that,  in  general,  whoever  destroys  a  bird, 
destroys  a  friend.  Blue  Birds  are  very 
common  in  all  parts  of  V^ermont,  and  their 
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agreeable,  warble  is  heard   from   March 
till  October. 

Genus  Anthus. — Linnaus. 
Generic  Characters. — Bill  straight,  slender, 
cyliiidric,  and  subulate  towards  the  point,  with 
edges  somewhat  inflected  towards  the  middle,  and 
at  the  base  destitute  of  bristles  ;  the  base  of  the 
upper  mandible  carinated,  with  the  point  slightly 
notched  and  declining.  Nostrils  basal,  lateral, 
half  closed  by  a  membrane.  Feet  slender  ;  tarsus 
longer  than  the  middle  toe  ;  inner  toe  free  ;  hind 
toe  shortest,  with  the  nail  generally  long  and  near- 
ly straight ;  wings  moderate  ;  three  first  primaries 
longest;  secondaries  notched  at  the  tip;  two  of 
the  scapulars  nearly  equal  to  the  longest  prima- 
ries ;  tail  rather  long  and  emarginate. 

THE  BROWN  LARK. 

Jinthus  splnolctta. — Bonap. 

Description. — Grayish  brown  above, 
with  a  darker  shade  in  the  centre  of  eacli 
feather ;  beneath  and  line  over  the  eye, 
white ;  breast  and  flanks  spotted  with 
grayish  brown,  or  blackish  ;  tail  feathers 
nearly  black,  the  outer  one  half  white, 
upon  the  2d  and  often  upon  the  3d,  a  co- 
nic white  spot;  lower  mandible  straight 
and  livid,  the  upper  blackish  ;  legs  chest- 
nut;  iris  hazel.  Fema/e  more  spotted  be- 
low. Young  dark  brown,  inclining  to  ol- 
ive ;  strongly  spotted  on  the  beast. — Nutt. 

History. — The  Brown  Lark  is  met 
with  in  every  part  of  the  United  States  as 
a  bird  of  passage.  It  feeds  upon  insects 
and  seeds,  and  may  often  be  seen  run- 
ning along  the  margin  of  ponds  and 
streams,  and  in  old  fields  in  pursuit  of 
these.  It  was  found  by  Audubon  breed- 
ing abundantly  on  the  coast  of  Labrador, 
an'd  Dr.  Brewer  obtained  its  eggs  from 
Coventry,  (now  Orleans),  in  this  state. 
The  nest  is  placed  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  or 
rock,  curiously  formed  of  bent  grass,  and 
partly  buried  in  dark  mould.  The  eggs 
are  usually  6.  Their  ground  color  is  a 
deep  reddish  chestnut,  darkened  by  nu- 
merous dots,  and  various  lines  of  reddish 
brown.  This  bird  is  also  called  the  Amer- 
ican Petit,  or  Titlark. 

GRANIVOROUS  BIRDS. 

The  Birds  of  this  order  have  a  strong, 
short,  thick,  and  more  or  less  conic  bill, 
which  extends  back  upon  the  forehead. 
The  ridge  of  the  upper  mandible  is  usual- 
ly somewhat  flattened,  and  both  portions 
of  the  bill  are  generally  without  the  tooth- 
ed notch.  The  toet  arc  arranged  with  3 
toes  before  and  1  beliiiid.  The  wings  are 
of  moderate  dimensions.  These  birds 
sjpend  the  summer  in  pairs,  but  assemble 


together  in  the  fall  and  migrate  in  large 
flocks. 

Genus  Emberiza. — Linnaus. 
Generic  Characters. — Bill  short,  robust, 
conic,  somewliat  compressed,  and  without  notch  ; 
the  margins  contracted  inward,  a  little  angular  to- 
wards the  base  ;  the  upper  mandible  rounded 
above,  acute,  smaller  and  narrovver  than  the  low- 
er ;  the  i)alate  with  a  longitudinal  bony  tubercle  ; 
the  lower  mandible  rounded  beneath,  and  very 
acute.  Nostrils  basal,  small,  partly  covered  by  the 
fL-alhers  of  tlie  for«head.  Tarsus  about  equal  to 
the  middle  toe  ;  the  lateral  toos  equal ;  outer  uni- 
ted at  the  base  to  the  middle  toe.  Wings  with  the 
1st  primary  almost  equal  to  the  2d  and  3d,  which 
are  long;est.     Tail  even  or  emarginate. 


THE  SNOW  BUNTING. 

Emberiza  nivalis. — LinNj5:ds. 

Plcctrophaiies  nivalis. — Aud.    Am.   Birds,  III — 55 
pi.  155. 

Description. — Male,  in  winter,  with 
the  head,  neck,  lower  parts,  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  wings,  including  the  small- 
er coverts,  secondary  coverts,  several  se- 
condary quills,  the  bases  of  the  primaries 
and  their  coverts,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  outer  tail  feathers  on  each  side,  white  ; 
the  head  and  hind  neck  more  or  less  ting- 
ed with  brownish  red  ;  the  upper  parts 
reddish  gray,  or  yellowish  red  mottled 
with  black,  the  concealed  part  of  the  plu- 
mao-e  being  of  the  latter  color  ;  the  bill 
brownish  yellow.  Female,  in  the  winter, 
with  the  white  less  extended.  Young,  at 
this  season,  like  the  female,  but  browner. 
Male,  in  summer,  with  the  back,  scapu- 
lars, inner  secondaries,  terminal  portion 
of  the  primaries,  and  4  middle  tail  feath- 
ers deep  black  ;  all  the  other  parts  pure 
white;  bill  black.  Fc/««/e  with  the  black 
parts  tinged  with  brown,  and  more  or  less 
reddish  brown  on  the  head  and  rump. 
Length  7;  spread  13. — Jluduhon. 

Historv. — The  Snow  Buntings  spend 
the  great  part  of  tlie  year  in  high  northern 
latitudes.  They  breed,  according  to  Dr. 
Richardson,  in  the  most  northerly  part  of 
the  continent,  and  on  the  islands  of  the 
arctic  ocean.  The  nest  is  made  of  dry 
grass  in  the  crevices  of  rocks,  and  lined 
with  deer's  hair  and  feathers.  The  eggs 
are  greenish  white,  spotted  and  blotched 
with  umber.  They  usually  make  their 
appearance  in  Vermont  in  December,  in 
the  midst  of  storms  of  snow.  They  ar- 
rive in  flocks,  frequently  in  company  with 
the  Tree  Sparrow  and  Blue  Snow  Bird, 
and,  in  descending  upon  our  gardens  and 
fields,  to  collect  their  scanty  pittance  of 
seeds  from  the  dry  weeds  which  rise  above 
the  snow,  they  always  come  down  in  a 
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spiral  direction,  passing  several  times  a- 
round  the  spot  on  which  they  are  to  alight. 
They  are  much  more  plentiful  in  some 
winters  than  in  others,  and  are  generally 
known  by  the  name  ot  White  Siiov)  Bird. 

THE  BAY-WINGED  BUNTING. 
Eviheriza  graminca. — Gmel. 

Description. — General  color  of  the 
iipper'parts  light  brown, streaked  and  mot- 
tled with  darker  ;  lesser  wing-coverts  red- 
dish-brown ;  first  quills  margined  exter- 
nally with  white ;  outer  tail  feathers  mark- 
ed with  an  oblique  band  of  wliite  ;  a  nar- 
row circle  of  white  round  the  eye;  throat 
and  breast  yellowish  white  ;  the  latter  and 
fore  part  of  the  cheeks  streaked  witji  dark 
brown  ;  sides  and  belly  yellowish  brown, 
fading  into  white  towards  the  tail,  and 
sparsely  streaked  with  dark  brown  ;  wings 
with  the  3d  and  4th  quills  longest;  plum- 
age compact ;  tail  rather  long ;  tarsus, 
toes,  and  claws  flesh  color.  Length  5:|, 
spread  10. — .^ud. 

HisTORV. — The  Bay- Winged  Bunting, 
or  Fincli,  is  found  in  all  the  northeastern 
portion  of  the  United  States.  I  learn 
from  Dr.  Brewer  that  it  breeds  in  Vermont 
as  well  as  other  parts  of  New  England, 
and  that  its  nest  is  placed  upon  the  ground 
without  concealment,  but  that  it  uses 
much  art  in  decoying  enemies  from  the 
neighborhood  of  it. 

THE  SAVANNAH  BUNTING. 

Emheriza  savanna. — Wils. 
Description. —  General  color  above 
pale  reddish  brown,  spotted  with  brown- 
ish black  ;  the  edges  of  the  feathers  be- 
ing of  tjie  former  color ;  lower  parts 
white,  the  breast  spotted  and  the  sides 
streaked  with  deep  brown  ;  cheeks  and 
space  over  the  eye  light  citron  yellow  ; 
bill  dusky  above,  pale  brown  beneath  ; 
wings  and  tail  short,  the  latter  emargin- 
ate ;  head  rather  large ;  neck  short. 
Length  5.^,  spread  8.^. — Jlud. 

History. — The  Savannah  Bunting,  or 
Savannah  Finch,  as  he  is  also  called,  is, 
according  to  Audubon,  one  of  the  most 
abundant  and  hardy  species  in  the  United 
States.  It  breeds  in  this  state,  and  con- 
structs its  nest  very  much  in  the  manner 
of  the  Song  Sparrow,  at  the  foot  of  a  tuft 
of  grass,  or  in  a  low  bush.  The  eggs, 
from  4  to  6,  are  of  a  pale  bluish  color, 
softly  mottled  with  purplish  brown. 

Genus  Fringilla. — LiNNa;0s. 
Generic  Characlcrs. — Bill  short,  robust, 
conic  on  all  sides  and  generally  "'11110111  a  notch  ; 
upper  mandible  wider  than  the  lower,  somewhat 


turgid  and  a  little  bpntat  the  lip,  without  keel,  de- 
pressed at  the  upper  part,  and  often  prolonged  in- 
to an  angle  entering  the  feathers  of  the  forehead  ; 
nostrils  basal,  round,  covered  hy  the  feathers  ; 
tongue  thick,  acute  compressed  aii<)  bifid  at  the 
lip  ;  tarsus  shorter  tli-n  the  middle  toe  ;  toes  dis- 
connected at  the  base  ;  hind  nail  largest.  Wings 
short;  1st  and  2nd  primario.s  but  little  shorter 
than  the  3d  and4tli,  which  are  longest. 


THE  SONG  SPARROW. 

Fringilla  melodia. — Wils. 

Description. — Crown  brownish  chest- 
nut, divided  longitudinally  by  a  grayish 
line  ;  line  over  the  eye  light  ash,  becom- 
ing white  towards  the  bill;  mottled  above 
and  belov.'  with  brown, chestnut  and  ash  ; 
much  liglitest  on  the  belly,  each  feather 
being  marked  with  brown  along  the  mid- 
dle, surrounded  by  chestnut  and  edged 
with  ash,  giving  the  bird  a  striped  appear- 
ance, particularly  on  the  back  and  lower 
part  of  the  breast;  wings  and  tail  chest- 
nut brown  ;  bill  dark  horn  color,  lighter 
below  ;  legs  light  flesh-colored  ;  feet  and 
nails  dusky.  Length  6}  inches  ;  .=pread 
of  the  wings  8^  inches.  Tail  wedge-form, 
2  inches  longer  than  the  folded  winsrs  ; 
1st  primary  short,  3d  nnd  4th  longest." 

History. — This  is  one  of  our  most  com- 
mon and  familiar  sparrows.  It  arrives 
early  from  the  south, and  in  company  with 
the  Blue  Bird  and  Robin,  ushers  in  the 
spring  with  its  cheerful  notes,  while  the 
snows  are  yet  lingering  upon  the  ground." 
This  sparrow  breeds  in  all  parts  of  tlxe 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  nest 
is  usually  placed  upon  the  ground  but  i& 
sometimes  a  little  elevated  above  it  in  a 
low  bush.  It  is  usually  formed  of  dry  grass 
and  lined  with  hair.  The  eggs,  usually 
.^),  are  of  a  bluish  gray  color,  thickly  spot- 
ted with  different  shades  of  brown.  They 
are  very  prolific,  frequentlj^  raising  three 
broods  in  a  year.  The  Song  Sparrow  is 
comiuon  in  our  gardens,  orchtirds  and 
meadows,  preferring  the  open  fields  and 
lov/  bushes  to  the  woods.  They  feed 
upon  worms,  insects,  larva;  and  seeds. 

*  Fur  tliPlime  of  their  [iprearance  see  Parti — 1?>. 
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THE  TREE  AND   CHIPPING  SPARROWS. 


THE  BLUE  SiNOVV-BIRD. 

Frill a-illa  h ytmaUs . — Lin NiEU s . 

Description. General    color    dark 

brownish  ash, or  bluish  slate  above  and  on 
the  breast  ;  belly  white  ;  feathers  on  the 
back  sUghtlytinired  witii  ferruginous; 
wings  and  central  tail  feathers  dark  slate; 
outel-  tail  feather  on  each  side  pure  white, 
and  the  ne.xt  white  wholly  or  in  part; 
tail  forked,  the  lateral  feathers  curving 
outward  towards  the  lip  ;  bill  short,  acute; 
bill,  legs  and  feet  brownish  in  summer, 
pale  flesh-color  in  winter;  claws  slender 
and  compressed.  Female  and  youtig  ting- 
ed with  brown.  Length  6  inches,  spread 
of  the  wings  9  inches. 

History.— Tliis  is  one  of  our  most 
common  and  numerous  species,  and  in 
the  spring  and  autumn  they  are  met  with 
in  every  "part  of  the  state.  Late  in  the 
fall  they  mostly  migrate  to  the  south,  and 
in  the  early  part  of  summer  they  mostly 
retire  from  the  low  lands  either  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  state  to  the  north,  or  to 
the  central  mountainous  districts  for  the 
purpose  of  rearing  their  young.  They 
breed  in  large  numbers  in  all  the  moun- 
tain towns,  through  the  whole  length  of 
the  state.  The  nest  is  built  upon  the 
ground  by  the  side  of  a  rock,  stamp,  tuft 
of  grass,  or  in  the  side  of  a  dry  bank,  and 
is  composed  of  small  sticks  and  wither- 
ed grass.  The  eggs,  from  3  to  5,  are 
of  a  pale  green,  brushed  and  spotted 
with  darker.  They  breed  in  small 
numbers  in  the  low  lands  in  this  state.  I 
found  one  of  their  nests  in  Burlington, 
near  Winooski  river,  on  the  27th  of 
July,  containing  3  young  nearly  fledged. 
The  most  common  note  of  this  bird  is  a 
sharp  chip,  and  hence  it  is  often  called 
the  Clapping  Bird,  or  Blue  Chipping 
Bird. 


THE  TREE  SPARROW. 

Fringilla  canadensis. — Latham. 
DESCRIPTION.-Crown  of  the  head  bright 
bay,  sligiitly  mottled  with  ash  color;  a 
stripe  over  the  eye, white  at  its  commence- 
ment near  the  bill,  and  backwards  fading 
into  pale  ash  ;  sides  of  the  neck,  chin  and 
breast  pale  ash ;  on  the  centre  of  the 
breast  an  obscure  dark  spot;  from  the 
lower  angle  of  the  bill  and  behind  the  eye 
proceeds  a  small  stripe  of  chestnut;  back 
varied  with  black,  bay,  brown  and  drab  ; 
wings  marked  with  two  white  bars  ;  outer 
feathers  edged  with  while,  inner  with  pale 
brown  ;  bifl  black,  yellowish  beneath  ; 
tail  forked,  feathers  black,  edged  with 
while;  vent  white;  legs  slender,  dusky 
brown;  feet  blnck.  Length  of  specimen 
before  me  G  inches;  spread  9  inches. 


History. — This  beautiful  little  sparrow 
is  a  winter  resident  in  Vermont.  It  ar- 
rives in  flocks  from  the  north  about  the 
first  of  November,  and  proceeds  again 
northerly  about  the  first  of  April.  During 
the  winter  these  sparrows  are  often  seen 
in  flocks  by  themselves  or  in  company 
with  the  snow  buntings,  gathering  their 
scanty  pittance  of  seeds  from  the  weeds 
which  rise  above  the  snow  in  our  fields 
and  gardens.  They  are  sometimes  seen 
seeking  shelter,  in  the  midst  of  woods, 
from  the  winds  and  storms.  Some  of 
them  rear  their  young  in  Vermont,  but 
the  greater  part  breed  farther  north,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Hudson's  Bay.  They 
build  their  nest  among  the  herbage,  with 
mud  and  dry  grass,  and  line  it  with  hair 
or  down.  They  lay  4  or  5  eggs  at  a  lit- 
ter, which  are  of  a  pale  brown,  spotted 
with  darker  color. 

THE  CHIPPING  SPARROW. 

Fringilla  socialis. — Wii.s. 

Description. — Frontlet  nearly  black  ; 
crown  brirrht  chestnut;  back  varied  with 
brownish-black,  ash  and  bay  ;  wings  and 
tail  dark  chestnut  brown;  line  over  the 
eye,  chin  and  vent  white  ;  breast  and 
sides  of  the  neck  pale  ash  ;  rump  dark 
ash  ;  bill  blackish  above,  dark  flesh-color 
below;  legs  and  feel  slender,  pale  flesh- 
color;  hind  nail  a  little  shorter  than  the 
toe  ;  first  four  primaries  nearly  equal ; 
tail  forked,  reaching  1^  inch  beyond  the 
folded  wings.  Length  5  inches,  spread 
of  the  wings  7.^  inches. 

History. — Of  all  our  sparrows  this  is 
the  most  fiimiliar  and  most  common.  It 
breeds  abundantly  in  every  part  of  the 
state,  and  seems  to  take  much  pains  to 
place  its  nest  as  near  as  possible  to  our 
dwellings,  or  close  by  the  side  of  the  most 
frequented  walks  in  our  yards  and  gar- 
dens. Sometimes  it  is  placed  upon  a 
lilach  or  other  shrub  so  near  to  a  window 
as  to  be  easily  reached  with  the  hand. 
The  female  will  sit  upon  her  nest  with 
apparent  unconcern  while  people  are  al- 
most constantly  passing  and  repassing 
within  2  or  3  feet  of  her.  The  nest  is 
rather  slitrhl,  and  always  composed,  inter- 
nally, of  hair,  and  hence  it  is  often  called 
the  Hair  Bird.  The  eggs,  4  or  5,  are 
bright  greenish  blue,  with  a  few  spots  of 
brown  of  different  shades.  They  usually 
raise  two  or  three  broods  in  a  season. 


THE  FIELD,  OR  RUSH  SPARROW. 

Fringilla  juncorum. — Nott. 
Description.— Above  varied  with  bay, 
drab  and  dusky  ;  crown  chestnut;  cheeks 
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YELLOW    BIRD. PINE  LINNET. 


LESSER  RED-POLL. 


throat  and  breast  pale  brownish  drab  ;  bel- 
ly and  vent  wJiite  ;  tail  dusk^^  forked  and 
edged  with  wliitisli ;  bill  and  legs  reddish 
cinnamon  color;  hind  nail  as  long  as  the 
toe  ;  the  3d  primary  longest,  the  1st  short- 
er than  the  6th.     Length  5.^  in. — KtUt. 

History. — This  species  very  much  re- 
fsembles  the  Cliipping  S])arrow,  but  the 
bay  above  is  brighter,  and  the  tail  prnpor- 
tionably  longer.  It  builds  its  nest  ofdried 
grass,  upon  the  ground,  in  the  shelter  of 
a  low  bush  or  grassy  tuft.  The  eggs  are 
so  thickly  sprinkled  with  ferruginous  as 
to  appear  almost  wholly  of  that  color. 

THE  SWAMP  SPARROW. 
Fringilla  pahistris. — Wils. 

Description. — Blackish  brown  above, 
belly  white  ;  crown  bright  bay,  undivi- 
ded, bordered  with  blackish  ;  line  over 
the  eye,  sides  of  the  neck,  and  breast  ash 
color;  winjTS  and  tail  dusky,  the  prima- 
ries edged  with  brownish  white,  the  sec- 
ondaries with  bay  ;  bill  dusky  ;  iris  hnzel ; 
legs  stout  and  long,  and  with  the  feet  pale 
brownish  horn  color.  Yovng  spotted  with 
black  and  olive  brown.  LengtliG;  spread 
8. — JYuttall. 

History. — This  species  is  aquatic  in  its 
habits,  and  resides  principally  in  low  wet 
lands  atid  swamps,  and  hence  its  name, 
Swtnnp  Sparrow.  It  arrives  from  the 
south  in  April,  and  builds  its  nest  in  a 
tuft  of  rank  grass  in  the  midst  of  a  marsh. 
The  eggs  are  4  or  .5,  of  a  dirty  white 
color,  spotted  with  reddish  brown, 

YELLOW  BIRD,  OR,  A.MERICAN  GOLD 

FINCH. 

Friniiilla  trisiis. — Li n n jE u s . 

Description. — General  color  of  the 
male,  in  summer,  rich  gamboge  yellow, 
fading  into  white  towards  the  tail  ;  crown 
and  frontlet  black  ;  wings  and  tail  black, 
varied  with  white  ;  smaller  wing  feathers 
and  coverts  tijiped  and  edged  with  white  ; 
tail  sharply  forked,  witli  the  feathers 
acutely  pointed,  and  shaded  off  into  wliite 
on  their  inner  webs  towards  the  tips  ;  bill 
conical,  acute,  brownish  yellow,  and  the 
gap  straight;  legs,  feet  and  claws  slen- 
der, and  of  a  )'ellowish  brovvn  color.  Fe- 
male, young,  and  wale,  in  autumn,  brown- 
ish olive  above,  yellowish- white  beneath. 
Length  5  in.  ;  spread  S.  Four  first  pri- 
maries nearly  equal. 

History. — The  Yellovv  Bird,  or  Amer- 
ican Gold  Finch,  is  common  in  summer 
from  tropica]  America  to  the  5()th  paral- 
lel of  north  latitude.  It  arrives  in  Ver- 
mont later  thmi  several  of  the  other  spar- 
rows, and  is  later  in  rearing  its  young.  It 
Pt   I.  12 


seldom  builds  its  nest  till  some  time  in 
July,  and  is  less  disposed  to  build  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  our  dwellings  than 
several  others  of  the  family.  The  nest  is 
usually  placed  in  the  top  of  a  young  for- 
est tree,  from  1-^)  to  30  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  is  composed  of  tiie  dry  bark 
of  herbaceous  plants,  thickly  bedded  with 
cotton-like  down  of  the  Canada  llii;jtle. 
The  eggs,  4  or  -5,  are  white  and  without 
spots.  This  bird  seems  to  be  extremely 
fond  of  the  seeds  of  the  thistle,  and  of  oth- 
er compound  flowers;  and  it  often  visits 
our  gardens  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  up- 
on lettuce  and  flower  seeds.  They  soon 
become  reconciled  to  the  cage,  and  their 
song  is  nearly  as  sonorous  and  animated 
as  that  of  the  Canary  Bird. 

THE  PINE  LINNET. 

Fringilla  piiius. — Wilson. 

Description. — Color  dark  flaxen,  spot- 
ted with  blackish  ;  wings  black,  with  two 
yellowish  white  bars;  quill  shafts  and  lat- 
eral tail  feathers  on  the  lower  half  yellow; 
rump,  breast  and  sides  spotted  and  streak- 
ed with  blackish  brown  ;  bill  dull  horn 
color;  legs  purplisli  brown;  iris  hazel. 
Length  4^- ;  spread  S^. 

HisioRY  -The  Pine  Linnet  passes  most 
of  the  year  to  the  northward  of  the  United 
States  ;  but,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  often 
makes  its  appearance  here  and  in  states 
still  further  south.  Of  its  history  we 
know  very  little. 

THE  LESSER  RED-POLL. 
Fringilla  linaria. — Linn jE us. 

Description. —  General  color  of  the 
upper  plumage  yellowish  gra}',  darkly 
streaked  with  blackish  brown  ;  wings  and 
tail  featlu-rs  blackish,  sligiitly  edged  with 
white,  with  two  narrow  yellowish  white 
bars  on  each  wing  ;  crown  bright  deep 
crimson,  with  a  crimson  tinge  on  the 
rump  and  sides  of  the  tiiroat;  a  brownish 
black  band  around  the  base  of  tiie  bill, and 
reaching  down  upon  the  throat ;  belly 
bluish  wiiite,  spotted  and  striped  with 
brown  upon  the  sides  and  beneath  the 
tail  ;  feathers  on  tlie  thighs  yellowish 
brown.  Bill  slender,  straight,  acutely 
pointed,  3ellowish  on  the  sides,  and  brown 
above  and  below  towards  the  tip;  wings 
long,  the  three  first  quills  longest,  and 
nearly  equal  ;  t;iil  sharply  forked  ;  ieos 
feet  and  claWs  black  ;  claws  slender,  cur- 
ved, acute,  tlie  hind  one  much  the  lono- 
est.  Length  of  the  specimen  before  me 
5|  inches  ;  tail  2}  ;  folded  wing  3. 

History. — This  elegant  species  is  sel- 
dom  seen   among  us,  excepting  in  the 
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■winter,  when  they  often  appear  in  large 
flocks.  They  breed,  according  to  Audu- 
bon, in  Maine,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Labra- 
dor, and  a  few  probably  rear  their  young 
in  this  state.  Dr.  Richardson  says  that 
it  is  a  permanent  resident  of  the  fur  coun- 
tries, where  it  may  be  seen  in  the  coldest 
weather.  Its  nest  resembles  that  of  tiic 
Yellow  Bird.  The  eggs,  usually  5,  are 
bluish  green,  spotted  with  reddish  brown 
towards  the  large  end. 


THE  FERRUGINOUS  FINCH. 

Fringilla  iliaca. — Merrem. 

Description. Above    varied    with 

reddish  brown  and  gray  ;  beneath  white, 
largely  spotted  with  bright  bay  and  dus- 
ky ;  head  and  neck  cinereous,  the  feath- 
ers margined  with  ferruginous;  wings 
and  tail  rust  color,  inclined  to  reddish 
brown;  1st  and  2d  row  of  wing-coverts 
tipped  with  white  ;  billstout,dusky  above; 
iris  hazel.     Length  G,  spread  0.^. — Kutt. 

History. — Most  of  this  species  spend 
the  summer  to  the  northward  of  the  Uni- 
ted Stales,  and  a])pear  among  us  only 
during  their  spring  and  fall  migrations. 
Some  few  of  them,  however,  breed  in  the 
northern  states,  and  I  am  informed  by 
Dr  Brewer  that  tliey  rear  their  young  in 
the  north  part  of  this  state.  They  build 
their  nest  upon  the  ground,  and  their 
eggs,  4  or  5,  are  of  a  dull  greenish  hue, 
irregularly  blotched  with  brown. 


WHITE-THROATED  FINCH. 

Fringilla  pennsylvanica. — Lath. 

Description. — The  head  striped  with 
dusky  and  white  ;  a  yellow  line  from  the 
nostril  to  the  eye  ;  upper  parts  varied 
with  dusky,  bay  and  light  brown;  shoul- 
der of  the  wing  edged  with  greenish  yel- 
low; cheeks  and  breast  cinereous  ;  throat 
and  belly  white ;  legs  pale  flesh-color ; 
bill  bluish  horn-color  ;  iris  hazel.  Female 
below,  and  stripes  on  the  head,  light 
drab.     Length  7,  spread  I).^. — JYutt. 

History. — This  large  and  handsome 
Finch,  or  Sparrow,  spends  the  winter,  in 
large  numbers,  in  the  southern  states,  but, 
on  the  approach  of  spring,  proceed  to  the 
north  and  rear  their  young  throughout 
the  whole  region,  from  New  England  to 
the  Fur  Countries  about  Hudson's  Bay. 
A  few  of  them  breed  in  the  north  part  of 
Vermont.  Their  nest  is  built  upon  tiie 
ground,  made  of  grass,  and  lined  w  ith  hair 
and  feathers.  The  eggj  are  pale  green, 
marbled  with  reddish  brown. 


WHITE-CROWNED  FINCH. 

Fringilla  leiicophrijs. — Teimm. 

Description. — Crown  white,  line  sur- 
rounding it  and  through  each  eye  black; 
back  streaked  with  dark  rusty  brown  and 
pale  bluish  white ;  wings  dusky,  with 
two  white  bands  ;  tertials  black  ;  rump 
and  tail  coverts  drab ;  chin  and  belly 
whitish  ;  vent  pale  ochreous  ;  tail 
long,  rounded,  dusky,  broadly  edged  with 
drab  ;  bill,  legs  and  feet  cinnamon  brown. 
Female  with  the  colors  duller.  Length 
7^,  spread  \0.— JYutt. 

History. — This  species  is  seen  her© 
only  during  its  spring  and  fall  migrations. 
Audubon  informs  us  that  itbreeds  in  New- 
foundland, Labrador  and  still  further 
north.  Their  nest  is  built  upon  the 
ground,  made  of  moss  and  lined  with 
hair.  The  eggs,  usually  5,  are  of  a  sea- 
green  color,  mottled  and  blotched  with 
diflierent  shades  of  brown. 

ARCTIC  GROUND  FINCH. 

Fringilla  arctica. — Swain 

Description. — The  head,  neck  above 
and  below,  scapulars,  all  the  wing  cov- 
erts and  tail  pitch  black  ;  some  of  the 
breast  feathers  fringed  with  white  ;  back 
scapulars,  and  wing  coverts  striped  or 
tipped  with  white  ;  quills  hair  brown; 
middle  of  the  breast  and  belly  pure  white; 
sides,  flanks  and  under  tail  coverts  deep 
and  bright  ferruginous;  bill  black  ;  legs 
pale  brown.  Female  with  upper  plumage 
ferruginous-brown.  Length  8|,  tail 4. — 
jYutt. 

History. — This  species  is  migratory, 
spending  the  summer  and  rearing  its 
young  in  the  Fur  Countries,  and  retiring 
in  the  winter  to  warmer  regions.  Dr. 
Brewer  informs  me  that  it  breeds  also 
about  Coventry,  (now  Orleans,)  in  this 
state.  The  nest  is  made  of  grass  and 
leaves  upon  the  ground,  and  the  eggs, 
4  or  5,  are  white,  spotted  witlr  reddish 
chocolate. 


TOWHE-GROUND  FINCH. 

Fringilla  erythropldlialma. — Linn. 

Description. — Upper  parts  black  ;  bel- 
ly white  ;  flanks  and  vent  bay  ;  tail 
rounded,  4  outer  feathers  partly  white  ; 
a  white  spot  on  the  wing  below  the  cov- 
erts and  an  interrupted  white  margin  on 
the  primaries  ;  bill  black.  Female  olive 
brown  where  the  male  is  black,  the  head 
and  throat  inclining  to  chestnut ;  3  only 
of  the  lateral  tail  feathers  marked  with 
white.     Length  8,  spread  11. — JVutt. 

History. — This  common  bird  derives 
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its  name  Tow-hn  from  the  sound  of  its 
note,  when  calling- to  its  mate.  It  is  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, but  retires  to  the  southern  states  to 
pass  the  winter.  This  bird  breeds  in  Ver- 
mont. Its  nest  is  built  upon  the  ground, 
and  the  eggs,  from  4  to  6,  are  white,  tin- 
ged with  flesh-color,  and  spotted  with 
reddish  brown. 


THE  PURPLE  LINNET. 
Fringilla  jjurpurea. — Gmelin. 

Description. — Head,  breast  and  rump 
deep  rich  lake,  approaching  to  crimson, 
and  fading  into  rose  color  on  the  b(!lly  ; 
feathers  on  the  back  brownish  lake  fringed 
with  ash,  producing  a  spotted  appearance; 
vent  and  under  tail  coverts  white  ;  wings 
and  tail  dusky, edged  with  reddish  white  ; 
bill  grayish,  dark  horn  color,  having  a 
fringe  of  creain-colored  feathers  at  the 
base  ;  tail  forked  •,  legs  and  claws  brown  ; 
head  and  neck  rather  large  ;  outline  of 
each  mandible  a  little  convex  ;  nostrils 
nearly  concealed  by  the  feathers.  Female 
and  young  brownish  above,  and  yellowish 
white  beneath,  without  the  crimson.  Sec- 
ond and  third  primaries  longest;  1st  and 
4th  a  little  shorter.  Lengtii  6  inches, 
spread  of  the  wings  9  inches. 

HisTORV. — This  beautiful  and  cheerful 
little  songster  arrives  from  the  south 
about  the  beginning  of  April,  and  contin- 
ues till  October.  Although  the  greater 
part  of  them  proceed  still  further  north  to 
spend  the  summer,  considerable  num'uers 
of  them  are  known  to  rear  their  youno-  in 
this  state.  Their  nest  is  usually  built 
upon  a  cedar,  a  fir  or  other  evergreen, 
and  is  described  by  Dr.  Brewer  as  beino- 
rudely  made  of  grass  and  weeds,  and  lined 
with  roots.  Tiie  eggs  are  briglit  emerald 
green.  These  birds  are  often  tamed  and 
kept  in  cages,  where  they  sing  very  pleas- 
antlv. 


Genus  Pyrrhula. — Brisson. 

Generic  Characters. — Bill  .short,  robusi, 
thick,  convex-coiiic,  turgid  at  the  sides,  compress- 
ed at  the  point,  the  upper  mandible  acute,  and  ob- 
viously curved,  as  well  as  the  inferior  more  or  less  ; 
palate  smooth  and  scooped  ;  nostrils  busal,  later- 
al, rounded  and  most  commonly  concealed  by  the 
feathers;  tongue  thick  imd  some\vhat  fleshy  ;  tar- 
sus shorter  than  the  middle  toe,  which  is  united 
at  the  base  to  tiie  outer  ;  wings  rather  short ;  the 
3  first  primaries  gvaduated,  the  4lh  longest  ;  tail 
square  or  slightly  romided.  Female  difFers  consid- 
erably from  the  male.  They  moult  gen;;riilly 
twice  in  a  year. 


THE  PINE  GROSBEAK. 

Pyrrhula  ennclcator. — Tem.m. 

Description. —  General  color  red  ; 
wings  and  tail  dark  cinereous,  wing  cov- 
erts forming  two  white  bands;  quills,  les- 
ser coverts  and  tail-feathers  tinged  with 
crimson  ;  under  plumage  more  red  than 
the  upper,  except  the  middle  of  the  belly, 
vent  and  tail  coverts,  which  are  bluish- 
gray  ;  bill  blackish  brown  ;  legs  black. 
Tail  broad  and  forked  ;  1st  quill  slightly 
shorter  than  the  2d,  which  hardly  exceeds 
the  3d.  Length  IL},  txiil  4,i,  wing  4§. 
— Richardson..  Length  given  by  Audu- 
bon, S.^;  by  Nuttall,  9. 

History. — The  Pine  Grosbeak,  or  Bull 
Finch,  inhabits  the  northern  parts  of  both 
continents,  and,  according  to  Audubon, 
is  a  constant  resident  in  the  state  of 
Maine,  and  to  the  northward  to  Hudson's 
Bay,  where  it  builds  its  nest  upon  small 
trees,  and  feeds  upon  the  seeds  of  the 
white  spruce  and  other  trees.  They  are 
seen  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States 
only  in  the  winter. 

Genus  Loxia. — Brisson. 

Generic  Characters. — Bill  robust  and  con- 
vex, with  the  mandibles  crossing  each  other,  and 
compressed  towards  the  points,  which  are  ex- 
tended in  the  form  of  crescents.  Nostrils  ba.sal, 
lateral,  rounded,  hidden  by  the  advancing  hairs  of 
the  front.  Tongue  cartilaginous,  short,  entire  and 
pointed.  Tarsus  nearly  equal  to  the  middle  toe  ; 
toes  divided  to  the  base  ;  hind  nsil  largest,  much 
curved.  Wings  moderate,  1st  and  2d  primaries 
longest.  Tail  notched.  Female  and  young  differ 
from  the  adult  male. 

THE  COMMON  CROSS-BILL. 
Loxia  currirostra. — Linn. 

Description. — General  color  dulllight 
red  inclining  to  vermilion,  darker  on  the 
wings,  with  quills  and  tail  feathers  brown- 
ish black;  lower  parts  paler,  nearly  white 
on  the  belly  ;  plumage  blended,  but  firm; 
tail  short,  small,  emarginate.  Fcmnla 
with  the  upper  parts  grayish-brown  ting- 
ed with  green,  the  rump  dull  grayish  yel- 
low. Yniinif  with  the  colors  duller  and 
more  inclining  to  yellowish  green.  Lcnoth 
7,  spread  10. — ..'iud. 

History. — This  species  is  quite  com- 
mon in  this  state  and  to  the  northward  of 
it,  but  further  south  is  seldom  seen,  ex- 
cept in  the  winter.  It  ieeds  principally 
upon  the  seeds  of  the  different  kinds  of 
pines  and  spruces,  and  its  crossed  mandi- 
bles are  peculiarly  fitted  for  extracting- 
them  from  the  cones.  This  bird  breeds 
in  Vermont,  and  its  egg  was  obtained  by 
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Dr.  Brewer  from  Coventry  (now  Orleans,) 
in  this  state.  Its  color  is  greenish  wliite, 
thickly  covered,  more  especially  towards 
the  large  end,  with  very  brown  spots. 
Tho}'^  are  said  to  breed  in  winter,  and  to 
have  their  nests  in  pines,  spruces  and  firs. 


WHITE  WINGED  CROSS-BILL. 

Loxia  levcoptcra — Gmel. 

Description. —  General  color  of  the 
male  rich  cannine,  inclining  to  crimson, 
dusky  on  the  middle  of  the  back;  scapu- 
lars, wings,  tail  and  upper  tail  coverts, 
black  ;  two  broad  bands  of  wiiite  on  the 
wings  ;  sides  brownisii  streaked  with 
dusky  ;  wings  pointed,  3  outer  primaries 
longest;  tail  emarginate.  Female  with 
the  upper  parts  dusky,  the  feathers  mar- 
gined with  grayish-yellow;  rump,  breast 
and  lower  parts  yellow,  streaked  with 
dusky.     Length  6.1,  spread  10|. — £ud. 

HisTORT. — The  White  Winged  Cross- 
Bill  resides  mostly  to  the  northward  of 
the  United  States,  and  comes  hither  in 
flocks  during  the  winter.  They  are,  how- 
ever, according  to  Audubon,  not  uncom- 
mon in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania, 
where  a  few  of  them  breed.  Mr.  Hutch- 
ins  says  that  this  migratory  species  reach- 
es Hudson's  bay  in  March,  where  it 
breeds,  making  its  nest  of  grass,  mud  and 
feathers,  in  pine  trees,  and  laj'ing  5  white 
eggs  marked  v/ith  yellowish  spots. 

yoked-toed  birds. 

In  this  order  the  form  of  the  bill  is  va- 
rious, but  in  general  more  or  less  arched 
and  hooked.  The  toes  are  always  in  pairs 
directed  two  backward  and  two  forward, 
and  hence  they  received  the  name  Zygo- 
dantijli,  or  yoked-toed.  The  hind  exterior 
toe  is,  however,  often  reversible. 

Genus  Cocctzus. —  Vieillot, 
Generic  Characters . — Bill  strong,  conipres- 
ised  wiili  a  distinct  riilge  and  slightly  btnt  from 
its  base;  under  m.iiidib!e  straight,  sloping  at  the 
tip;  nostrils  basal  half  covered  by  a  naked  mem- 
brane ;  tongue  short,  narrow  and  aciile  ;  tarsus 
naked,  longer,  or  about  the  length  of  the  longest 
toe  ;  tv'o  iin!erior  toes  united  at  the  base  ;  nails 
short  und  but  11'' le  curved  ;  wings  rather  short  ; 
3d  and  4!li  primaries  longest. 

YELLOW  BILLED   CUCKOO. 

Coccyzus  aviericanus. — Bon  at  arte. 

Descrip  rtoN. — Color  above  dark  gr.ay- 
jsh-brown,  with  greenish  and  yellowish 
silky  reflections;  tail  long,  the  two  mid- 


dle feathers  the  color  of  the  back ;  the 
others  dusky  gradually  shortening  to  the 
outer  ones,  with  large  white  tips,  the  two 
outer  scarcely  half  the  length  of  the  mid- 
dle ones;  below  white;  feathers  of  the 
thigha  large  and  hiding  the  knees  as  in 
the  hawks;  legs  and  feet  pale  greenish- 
blue  ;  iris  hazel ;  lower  mandible  and 
lower  part  ot  the  upper  mandible  yellow. 
Female,  with  the  4  middle  tail-feathers 
without  white  spots.  Length  12,  spread 
16.— j\w«. 

History. — The  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo, 
returns  from  the  south  about  the  first  of 
May  and  is  much  oftener  heard  than  seen, 
as  it  keeps  itself  for  the  most  part  con- 
cealed in  the  thick  tops  of  trees  and  bush- 
es. It  breeds  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
state.  Its  nest  is  placed  on  the  horizon- 
tal branch  of  a  small  tree,  and  is  very 
slovenly  put  together.  The  eggs,  from  2 
to  4,  are  of  a  pale  bluish  green  color.  This 
cuckoo  destroys  many  catterpillars, beetles 
and  other  insects,  but  lie  gets  a  share  of 
his  living  less  creditably  by  sucking  the 
eggs  of  other  small  birds.  His  note  is 
coarse  and  unpleasant.  The  cry  of  this 
bird  has  been  thought  to  presage  rain,  and 
hence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Rain' 
Crow. 


THE  BLACK-BILLED  CUCKOO. 

Coccyzus  dominicus. — Ndttall, 

Description. —  General  color  above 
light  hair  brown  with  glossy  bronze  re* 
flections  ;  beneath  white  approaching  to 
brownish  ash  on  the  throat,  breast  and  to- 
wards the  tail ;  tail  feathers,  excepting 
the  two  middle  ones,  tipped  with  white ; 
a  naked  space  of  a  bright  brick  red  color 
around  the  eye  ;  bill  as  long  as  the  head, 
compressed  laterally,  arched  and  acute  ; 
upper  mandible  brownish  black  ;  lower, 
bluish  ;  tarsus  and  feet  bluish  and  scutil- 
ated ;  nostrils  basal,  lateral  and  partly 
closed  by  a  membrane  ;  legs  ratlier  short; 
body  slender;  tail  long,  graduated,  con- 
sisting of  10  feathers.  Length  of  the  spe- 
cimen before  me  11^  inches;  folded  wing 
5'[  ;  tail  6,  and  reaching  3:}  beyond  the 
folded  wing;  gape   1.2,  bill  above  .9. 

History. — This  species  is  believed  to 
be  more  cotnmon  in  Vermont  than  the 
preceding,  but  resembles  it  in  appearance 
and  mode  of  living.  It,  however,  arrives 
later  and  passes  the  breeding  season 
more  in  the  woods.  Their  nests  are 
made  of  twigs  and  lined  with  moss,  but 
are  very  flat  and  shallow.  The  eggs, 
from  3  to  5,  are  of  a  bluish  green  color,and 
smaller  than  those  of  the  preceding  spe- 
cies. 
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Genus  Picus. — Linnavs. 

Generic  Characters. — Bill  largo  or  mod- 
erate, usually  slr-aij;hl,  pyrariiiilal,  cotiijiiesserl, 
cuneate,  and  edged  lilie  =cissors  towards  the  point; 
nostrils  basal,  oval,  open,  puilly  concealed  by 
bristly  feathers  at,  the  hasr-  of  the  bill  ;  tongue 
long,  extensile  and  vermiform  ;  leg'  strong  ;  feet 
rol)iist,  suited  for  clinibiii!); ;  two  toes  bef  ire,  uni- 
ted at  the  base,  and  usually  two  behind,  divided  ; 
1st  primary  very  short,  3d  and  4th  luni;est  ;  tail 
cuneiform,  with  12  feathers,  the  lateral  ones  beina 
very  short. 

The  Woodpeclters  resemble  one  another  in 
their  habits  and  manner  of  life.  Their  nests  are 
in  excavations  in  old  trees,  and  the  young  of  most 
of  the  species  emit  a  ranU  disagreeable  odor. 
They  do  some  injury  by  pecking  holes  in  '.he  bark 
of  our  fruit  trees,  in  the  pursuit  of  their  favorite 
food  ;  but  it  is  trifling  compared  with  the  service 
which  they  render  by  the  destruction  of  eggs, larva: 
and  insects. 


tSOLDEN-WINGED  WOODPECKER. 

Picus  auratvs. — Linn. 
Description. — Upper  plumage  umber 
brown  barred  transversely  wilh  black;  up- 
per part  of  the  head  cinereous  with  a  crim- 
son redcrescent  behind;  cheeks  and  throat 
bright  cinnamon  color  ;  from  the  lower 
mandible  descends  a  stripe  of  black  to 
the  throat ;  a  black  crescent  on  the  breast; 
under  plumage  generally  yellowish  white, 
beautifully  spotted  with  black,  the  spots 
circular  on  the  breast,  and  hastate  or 
heart-form  towards  tlie  tail  ;  under  side 
of  the  wings  and  tail  and  the  shafts  oi'most 
of  the  larger  feathers,  saffron  yellow  ; 
rump  white;  tail  coverts  white,  notched 
and  banded  with  black  ;  fail  black  above 
with  some  of  the  feathers  slightly  edo-r-d 
and  tipped  with  yellowish  white;  bill 
bluish  black;  legs  grayish  blue;  iris! 
dark  hazel.  Length  Hi  inches;  spread 
v.);  length  of  the  bill  1.^7  j 

History.— -This  is  our  largest,  and  one  ' 


'  of  our  most  common  Woodpeckers.  It  is 
known  by  several  names,  such  as  Flicker, 
Yellow  Jrlammer,  and  Partridge  Wood- 
pecker. This  Woodpecker  spends  the 
winter  in  the  southern  states,  and  returns 
some  time  in  April.  Their  nest  is  made 
by  e.\cavating  a  cavity  in  an  old  tree  with 
their  bill,  and  they  have  been  known  in 
this  way  to  make  a  winding  borough  in 
solid  oak,  15  inches  in  length.  The  eggs, 
usually  6,  are  pure  white. 

RED-HEADED    W^OODPECKER. 
Picus  erylkroccphulus. — Linn. 

Description. — Color  of  the  head,  neck 
and  throat  rich  crimson;  fore  part  of  the 
back,  scapulars  and  wing  coverts  bluish 
black;  greater  quills,  anterior  border  of 
the  wings,  and  tail  pitch  black  ;  seconda- 
ries, rump  and  all  the  under  parts  of  the 
body  white  ;  tail  forked,  several  feathera 
tipped,  and  the  two  outer  ones  edged  with 
white  ;  shafts  of  the  secondaries  black  ; 
bill  greenish  blue,  darker  towards  the  tip, 
stout  and  slightly  arched  ;  iris  yellowish 
brown.  Colors  of  the /cma/e  dull  Head 
and  neck  of  the  young  grayish.  Leno-th 
9,  spread  16;  3d  primary  longest. 

History. — The  Red-Headed  Wood- 
pecker, although  at  present  by  no  means 
rare  in  Vermont,  is  much  less  common 
than  formerly.  They  pass  the  winter  in 
the  southern  states,  and  return  in  the 
early  part  of  May.  Their  migrations,  ac- 
cording to  Audubon,  are  performed  in  the 
night.  They  are  remarkably  fond  of 
sweet  apples,  and  are  often  seen  in  orch- 
ards. Their  nest  is  excavated  in  the 
trunk  or  large  limb  of  an  old  dead  tree. 
The  eggs  are  about  6,  white  and  marked 
with  reddish  spots  at  the  large  end. 

YELLOW  BELLIED  V/OODPECKER. 

Picus  varins. —  Wilson. 
Description. -Color  varied  with  black, 
white,  yellow  and  crimson  ;  fore  part  of 
the  head  and  throat  crimson  ;  back  mot- 
tled with  black,  white  and  pale  yellow  ; 
wings  black,  with  most  of  the  featiiers 
spotted  and  tipped  with  white  ;  tail  uiost- 
ly  black,  with  the  two  central  feathers 
white,  spotted  with  black  on  their  inner 
webs,  and  some  of  the  outer  ones  tipped 
with  yellow  ;  breast  and  belly  light  yel- 
lov;  ;  sides  under  the  wings  dusky  yel- 
low, spotted  longitudinally  with  black  ; 
legs  and  feet  dusk}'  blue,  inclining  to 
green;  feet  four  toed  ;  bill  blackish  iiorn 
color,  long  and  stout.  Female,  with  the 
throat  and  back  of  the  head  wiiitish  ; 
young  with  a  broad  while  band  across  the 
wings,  and  nearly  without  yellow  on  the 
back.     Lengths;  spread  14. 
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History. — This  species  is  common 
throuorhout  tlie  continent,  iVom  the  tropic 
to  the  .53d  degree  of  north  latitude.  Du- 
ring the  summer  they  confine  themselves 
principally  to  the  forests,  where  they  rear 
their  young  in  cavities  excavated  in  old 
trees.  Their  eggs  are  white,  and  usually 
4  or  more.  The  cavity  in  which  they  rear 
their  young  is  often  excavated  to  the 
depth  of  from  15  to  24  inches  in  the  solid 
wood. 

THE  HAIRY  WOODPECKER. 

Picus  viUosus. — LiNN^cs. 

Description. — Color  varied  with  black 
and'  white  above  ;  wholly  white  beneath  ; 
back  clothed  with  long,  loose,  downy 
feathers  ;  wings  brownish  black,  thickly 
spotted  with  white  ;  tail  pointed,  forked, 
outer  feathers  white,  with  an  umber  tinge 
at  the  extremity,  second  feather  on  each 
side  black  at  the  lower  part,  central  and 
longest  feathers  pitch  black  ;  the  crown, 
a  stripe  down  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  a 
spot  on  each  side  of  the  head  back  of  the 
eye,  black  ;  occipital  band  red  in  the  male 
and  black  in  the  female  ;  bill  and  claws 
bluisli  horn  color  ;  bill  covered  at  the  bnse 
with  yellowish  white  hairy  feathers,black 
at  their  extremity.     Length  9;  spread  1.5. 

History. — This  species  is  spread  very 
extensively  over  tlie  country,  and  in  this 
state  is  much  more  common  than  the  pre- 
ceding, being  often  seen  in  the  open  fields 
and  upon  our  orchard  and  shade  trees. 
Its  nest  is  constructed  in  the  manner  of 
the  preceding  species,  and  it  lays  about  5 
white  eggs- 

THE   DOWNY   WOODPECKER. 
Picus  pubesccns. — Linn.eus. 

Description. — Color  of  the  top  and 
sides  of  the  head,  wings  and  middle  tail 
feathers,  black  ;  the  chin,  two  stripes 
along  the  sides  of  the  head,  a  stripe  down 
the  back,  and  numerous  roundish  spots 
on  the  wings,  pure  white  ;  under  plumage 
pale  ash  gray  ;  outer  tail  feathers  yellow- 
ish white,  barred  with  black  ;  feathers 
long,  loose  and  downy  on  the  back  ;  liead 
of  the  male  crossed  by  a  scarlet  band, 
which  is  black  in  the  female  ;  nasal  feath- 
ers tawny  white  ;  bill  and  claws  bluish 
black  ;  legs  greenish  ;  four  toes  on  each 
foot.  Total  length  of  the  specimen  be- 
fore me  6. '2  inches  ;  spread  11  inches;  fol- 
ded wings  4  inches. 

History. — This  is  our  smallest  and,  by 
far,  our  most  numerous  species  of  Wood- 
pecker. In  color  it  has  a  very  close  re- 
semblance to  the  preceding,  but  differs 
from  it  very  considerably  in  size.     It  is  a 


permanent  resident  in  this  state,  but  as  it 
rears  its  young  for  the  most  part  in  the 
forests,  it  is  not  much  seen  during  the 
summer,  but  on  the  approach  of  autumn 
it  makes  its  appearance  upon  our  orchard 
and  shade  trees  in  considerable  numbers, 
This  is  one  of  the  most  diligent  of  the 
feathered  tribe,  and  may  be  recommended 
as  a  pattern  of  industry  and  perseverance. 
So  intent  is  it  in  searching  for  eggs,  lar- 
vfB  and  insects,  that  it  scarcely  heeda 
what  is  doing  around  it,  and  may  often  be 
approached  so  near  as  almost  to  be  taken 
into  the  hand  before  it  will  abandon  its 
business. 

ARCTIC    THREE  TOED    WOODPECK- 
ER. 
Picus  arcticus. — Swain  son. 

Description. — Back  velvet  black,  with 
bluish  and  greenish  reflections  ;  crown 
saffron  yellow  ;  5  rows  of  white  spots  on 
the  quills  ;  sides  of  the  neck  and  under 
plumage  white, thickly  barred  with  black  ; 
two  middle  tail  feathers  brownish  black  ; 
outer  ones  barred  with  black  and  tipped 
with  white;  bill  bluish  gray  above,  whi- 
tish beneath  ;  legs  lead  colored.  Length 
10^  inches;   wings  5. — Richardson. 

History. — This  large  species  of  Wood- 
pecker is  very  rare  in  comparison  with  the 
preceding.  It  is  marked  in  a  list  kindly 
furnished  me  b}^  Dr.  Brewer,  as  breeding 
in  this  state,  in  the  vicinity  of  Burlington 
It  has  usually  been  confounded  by  orni 
thologists  with  the  Picus  tridactylus,  or 
Common  Three-Toed  Woodpecker;  The 
hind  toe  is  completely  versatile,  and  may 
be  placed  forward  perfectly  on  a  level 
with  the  others. 

SLENDER  BILLED   BIRDS. 

Birds  of  this  order  have  the  bill  long, 
or  moderately  extended,  partly  arched  and 
awl-shaped  ;  it  is  also  entire  and  acute  or 
sometimes  wedge-shaped  at  the  extremi- 
ty. The  feet  have  three  toes  before 
and  one  behind,  the  outer  united  at  the 
base  to  the  middle  one  ;  hind  too  gener- 
ally long;  the  nails  extended  and  curved. 
In  their  habits  and  method  of  running 
upon  the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees, 
they  bear  considerable  resemblance  to 
the  woodpeckers. 

Genus  Sitta. — Linnccus. 
Generic  Characters. — Bill  slrai'^ht,  moder- 
ate sized  conic-avvl-shaped,  round  and  sharp  ed- 
ged towards  the  point ;  lower  mandible  usually 
leriirved  from  the  tip  ;  nostrils  basal,  orbioukr, 
open,  half  closed  by  a  membrane,  and  partly.hid 
by   the  advancing  bristly  feathers  of  the  face; 
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THIC   BROWN   CREEPER. 


tongue  shorl,  wide  at  the  qase,  notched  and  hard 
at  the  tip;  feet  robust,  hind  toe  stout  and  long; 
wings  short;  tail  rather  short  consisting  of  12 
featiiers.     Se.xes  similar  in  color. 

WHITE-BREASTED   NUTHATCH. 

Sitta  carolinensis. — Brisson. 

Description. — General  color  dark  lead 
above,  grayish  white  beneath;  head  and 
neck  black  above,  white  on  the  sides  and 
beneath  ;  central  part  ot'the  wing  feathers 
and  wing  coverts  black,  edged  with  lead 
color  or  white  ;  ferruginous  tinge  about 
the  vent ;  bill  bluish  black,  lighter  be- 
neath towards  tiie  base,  long  and  straight  ; 
upper  mandible  longest;  feet  and  legs 
dusky  ;  hind  toe  stout  and  long  with  a 
large  nail;  claws  all  hooked  and  sharp; 
2d  3d  and  4th  primaries  longest  and 
nearly  equal.  Length5^  inches  ;  spread 
11. 

History. — The  White  breasted  Nut- 
hatch is  a  permanent  resident  throughout 
nearly  the  whole,  of  North  America,  and 
is  very  common  in  this  state.  During 
the  fall  and  winter  they  come  into  our 
orchards  and  yards,  where  their  rough 
cjuaiik,  two  or  three  times  repeated,  may 
be  often  heard  as  they  run  around  like 
the  Woodpecker  upon  the  trunks  of  the 
trees.  Early  in  the  spring  they  retire  to 
the  forests,  where  they  rear  their  young 
in  the  hollow  of  a  tree  or  large  limbs. 
The  cffgs,  usually  5,  are  of  a  dull  white 
color,  spotted  with  brown  at  the  large 
end. 

THE  RED-BELLIED  NUTHATCH. 

Sitta  canadensis. — Linnaeus. 

Description. — Lead  color  above,  red- 
dish, or  rust-color  on  the  belly  ;  head  and 
neck  above  and  line  through  the  eye, 
black ;  a  white  stripe  above  and  below 
the  eye  and  on  the  margin  of  each  wing; 
lateral  tail  feathers  black  and  white,  cen- 
tral ones  lead  color  ;  fcot  and  legs  dusky; 
hind  toe  stout  and  long;  bill  black,  large, 
long  and  straight;  3d  primary  longest, 
2nd  and  4th  nearly  as  long.  Length  4^ 
inches,  spread  of  the  wings  8  inches. 

HiSTORY.---This  species  resembles  the 
preceding  in  general  appearance  and  hab- 
its, but  is  said  to  have  a  predilection  to 
pine  forests,  feeding  much  upon  the  oily 
seeds  of  evergreens.  The  flight  of  the 
Nuthatches  is  short,  seldom  extending 
farther  than  from  one  tree  to  another; 
and  yet  they  htive  great  powers  of  flight, 
since  Audubon  saw  one  come  on  board 
liis  vessel  300  miles  from  the  shore.  The 
S])ecimens  from  which  both  preceding  de- 
scriptions were  made  were  obtaineil  in 
Burlinaton. 


Genus  Certhia. — Linnaus. 

Generic  Characters. — Bill  Ions,  or  middling, 
more  or  less  arched,  entire  three-sided,  coinpre.'ss- 
cd,  slender  and  acute  ;  nostrils  basal,  naked, 
|)ierccd  in  grooves,  and  half  closed  by  a  small 
membrane  ;  tongue  acute  ;  feel  slender ;  inner  too 
free,  somewhat  shorter  than  the  outer  ;  hind  toe 
lon^'cr  and  more  robust ;  nails  much  curved,  that 
of  the  hind  lot!  largest ;  wings  rather  shorl,  spuri- 
ous feathers  small  ;  tail  of  12  feathers,  elastic, 
riilycd,  and  acuminate.  The  se.xes  and  young 
nearly  alike. 


THE  BROWN  CREEPER. 

Certhia  fu7uiUaris. — LiNN.a;us. 

Description. — Color  varied  with  dusky 
brown,  ferruginous,  and  white  above, 
white  beneath  ;  rump  bright  rust  color; 
tail  rusty  brown,  as  long  as  the  body,  with 
the  extremity  of  each  feather  attenuated 
to  a  sharp  rigid  point,  as  in  woodpeckers  ; 
under  tail  coverts  tinged  with  rusty  ;  3d 
and  4th  primaries  Ic/ngest,  and  all  the  pri- 
maries, e.xc(5pting  the  tv/o  first,  with  a 
yellowish  white  spot  near  the  middle  ; 
legs  and  feet  brownish.  Length  5:^  inch- 
es ;  spread  7  inches. 

History. — This  industrious  little  bird 
is  seldom  seen  in  the  summer,  on  account 
of  its  passing  that  season  in  the  depth  of 
the  forests,  but  on  the  approach  of  winter 
he  may  be  seen  upon  the  trees  in  more 
open  places,  diligently  seeking  for  its 
food.  It  very  much  resembles  the  small- 
er Woodpeckers  and  Nuthatches  in  its 
habits,  hopping  about  upon  the  trunk  of 
the  tree,  searching  every  nook  and  crev- 
ice in  the  bark  for  spiders,  insects,  eggs 
and  larvae.  The  Brown  Creeper  breeds 
in  this  state,  and  for  this  purpo.se  it  takes 
possession  of  the  deserted  hole  of  a  squir- 
rel or  woodpecker.  The  nest,  accordino- 
to  Audubon,  is  loosely  formed  of  grasses 
and  lichens,  and  lined  with  feathers.  The 
eggs,  from  6  to  8,  are  yellowish  white, 
irregularly  marked  with  red  and  purp- 
lish spots.  Nuttall  found  one  of  their 
nests  in  Roxbury,  Ms.,  upon  the  ground 
by  the  side  of  a  rock,  containing  4  young. 


Genus  Trochilus. — Linnaus. 

Generic  Characters. — Bill  long,  straight,  or 
curved,  tubular,  very  slender,  with  the  base  de- 
pressed and  acuminated  ;  upper  mandible  nearly 
enveloping. the  rmder  one  ;  tongue  long,  extensi- 
ble, bifid  and  tubular;  nostrils  basal,  linear,  and 
covered  by  a  membrane  ;  legs  very  short ;  tardus 
shorter  than  the  middle  toe ;  fore  toes  almost 
wlioliy  divided  ,  wingo  long  and  aci'tfi  ;  first  quiii 
longest. 
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THE  COMMON  HUMMING-BIRD. 

Trochilus  colub;is. — Linnaeus. 

Description. — The  whole  upper  plu- 
mao'e  shining  golden  green  ;  wings  glossed 
brownish  black;  tail  broad,  dusky,  outer 
feathers  tipped  with  white,  or  rusty 
white;  throat  and  breast  of  the  male  with 
chano-eable  ruby-colored,  greenish  and  or- 
ange reflections;  bill  black  and  a  little 
arched  ;  legs  and  feet  dusky  black  ;  nails 
very  sharp  and  hooked.  Female  and 
youno- yellowish  white  beneath.  Length 
3^  inches,  spread  of  the  wings  4^  inches; 
length  of  the  bill  along  the  gape  1  inch, 
nearly. 

History. — Of  American  Humming- 
Birds  there  are  said  to  be  upwards  of  100 
species,  but  of  the  very  few  species  which 
venture  beyond  the  tropics,  this  is  the 
only  one  which  visits  Vermont.  It  ar- 
rives in  May,  and  during  the  summer  is 
seen  in  all  parts  of  the  state  collecting  its 
food,  which  consists  of  insects  and  nectar 
from  the  various  flowers.  While  many 
of  them  extend  their  migrations  still  fur- 
ther north,  and  rear  their  young  on  the 
very  confines  of  the  arctic  circle,  consider-, 
able  numbers  of  them  stop  by  tlie  way, 
and  not  a  few  of  them  breed  in  this  state. 
The  puny  nest,  constructed  of  lichens  and 
down,  cemented  together  wi'li  saliva,  is 
placed  upon  a  large  branch  of  an  orchard 
or  forest  tree,  at  heights  varying  from  4 
to  40  feet  from  the  ground.  The  eggs,  2 
in  number,  are  white,  and  the  period  of 
incubation  10  days.  While  rearing  its 
young  the  Humiaiug-Bird  bravely  attacks 
the  King  Bird  and  the  .Martin,  and  drives 
them  from  the  neighborl;ood  of  its  nest. 


HALCYONS. 

In  this  order  the  bill  is  long,  sharp- 
pointed, almost  quadrangular  and  straight, 
or  sliirhtly  curved  ;  feet  very  short ;  the 
tarsus  articulated  ;  the  middle  toe  united 
witii  the  outer,  commonly  to  the  second 
joint,  and  with  the  inner  toe  to  the  first 
articulation.  The  female  and  young  dif- 
fer but  little  ill  color  from  the  adult  male. 


Genus  Alcedo. — Linnaus. 
Generic  Characters. — Bill  long,  straight, 
quiidiangular,  com]>resst-d,  and  sometimts  curved 
at  tlie  point  ;  nostril  basal,  lateral,  oblique,  and 
nearly  clused  by  a  naked  membrane  ;  tonoue  short 
and  fleshy  ;  legs  and  feet  short  ;  tarsus  shorter 
than  the  middle  toe;  bind  nail  smallest;  wings 
ratlier  short. 


THE  BELTED  KING  FISHER. 

Mctdo  alcijon. — Linnaeus. 

Description. — General  color  bluish 
slate  ;  the  primaries,  the  central  parts  of 
the  secondaries  and  of  the  feathers  form- 
ing the  crest,  and  the  shafts  generally  of 
the  dorsal  plumage,  pitch  black  ;  a  small 
spot  before  and  anotiier  under  the  eye, 
spots  on  the  wing  and  tail  feathers  and 
their  tips,  and  all  the  under  plumage, 
white,  except  the  band  around  the  neck, 
which  is  bluish  slate  ;  bill  straight ;  claws 
brownish  black ;  legs  small  and  short. 
Length  12  inches;  spread  20  inches.  Fe- 
male shorter,  with  some  parts  ferruginous 
and  more  white  on  the  wings. 

History. — The  King  Fisher  is  found 
along  the  borders  of  streams  and  ponds, 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  is 
quite  common  in  all  parts  of  this  state. 
It  feeds  principally  upon  small  fishes, 
which  it  takes  by  darting  upon  thein  as 
thejf  are  gliding  near  the  surface  of  the 
water.  The  note  of  the  King  Fisher  is  a 
rough  grating  cy«c/i7e.  Its  nest  is  formed 
by  perforating  horizontally  the  side  of  a 
steep  bank,  in  the  manner  of  the  Bank 
Swallow.  These  perforations  sometimes 
extend  5  or  6  feet  into  the  bank,  with  an 
enlargement  at  tlie  extremity  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  nest,  which  consists  only 
of  a  few  twigs,  grass  and  feathers.  The 
egors  are  white,  and  usually  6  in  ntimber. 
Their  period  of  incubation  is  16  days. 

THE  SWALLOW  TRIBE. 

The  birds  belonging  to  this  order  have 
a  very  short  bill,  which  is  much  depressed 
anjd  very  wide  at  the  base  ;  upper  mandi- 
ble curved  at  the  point ;  legs  short ;  three 
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toes  before,  and  one  beliind  which  is  fre- 
quently reversible  ;  nails  Iiookcd  ;  wino-s 
very  long  and  acute.  The  sexes  and 
young  are  nearly  alike.  They  feed  on 
insects,  which  they  catcii  flj'ing.  They 
migrate  to  tropical  countries  to  spend  tiie 
winter. 

Genus  Hirundo. — Linnmis. 
Generic  Characters. — Bill  short,  triangular, 
depressed,  wide  at  the  base,  and  cleft  nearly  to  ihe 
eyes;  upper  mandible  notched  and  a  little  hooked 
at  the  point  ;  nostrils  basal,  oblong,  partly  closed 
by  a  membrane  and  covered  by  the  advancing 
feathers  of  the  frontlet ;  tongue  short,  bifid  ;  tar- 
sus short ;  toes  and  claws  lonj;  and  slender,  three 
before  and  one  behind  ;  the  exterior  united  as  far 
as  the  first  joint  of  the  intermediate  one  ;  wings 
long;  the  first  quill  longest;  tail  of  12  feathers, 
and  forked. 


THE  PURPLE  MARTIN. 

Hirundo  jJurpurca. — Linnaeus. 

Description. — Color  of  the  liead,  whole 
body  and  scapulars  black,  with  a  rich 
glossy  shade  of  bluish  purple  ;  wings  and 
tail  ])ilch  black,  with  little  gloss;  bill, 
legs  and  claws  black  ;  margins  of  both 
mtlndibles  inflexed  in  the  middle  ;  nostrils 
basal  and  oval.  Fcmulr.  brownish  black 
above,  with  very  litlle  of  the  purple  gloss  ; 
belly  brownish  white  with  hair  brown 
spots  ;  breast  brownish  gray.  Length  d 
inches;  spread  of  the  wings  16  inches. 

Historv. — The  Purple  Martin  is  the 
largest  of  our  swallows,  and  is  more  inti- 
mate with  man  than  any  other  undomes- 
ticated  bird.  It  returns  from  the  south 
about  the  last  of  April,  and  formerly 
reared  its  young  in  the  hollows  and  exca- 
vations in  old  trees  ;  but  since  the  country 
has  become  settled,  habitations  have  been 
provided  for  this  general  favorite  in  al- 
most every  neighborhood,  by  the  erection 
of  martin  boxes.  Its  nest  is  made  of 
leaves,  straw  and  feathers  ;  and  the  eggs, 
from  4  to  6,  are  pure  white  and  without 
spots.  The  Martins  have  sometimes  ar- 
rived so  early  in  the  spring  as  to  become 
chilled  to  death  in  their  houses  during  a 
cold  storm.  This  v/as  the  case  a  few  years 
ago  ill  the  vicinity  of  Burlington.  The 
flight  of  the  Martin  is  very  rapid,  and, 
like  the  redoubtable  King  Bird,  it  pursues 
and  boldly  attacks  eagles,  hawks  and 
crows,  and  drives  them  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  its  dwelling.  There  is  said 
to  be  a  tradion  that  the  Martin  was  not 
seen  in  New  England  till  about  the  time 
of  the  revolution.  It  is,  however,  men- 
tioned by  Kalm  as  being  common  in  New 
Jersey  in  1749.  They  usually  depart  to 
the  south  about  the  middle  of  August. 
Parti.  13 
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TIIE  BARN  SWALLOW. 
Hirundo  rufa. — Gmelin. 

Description. — Color  above  and  band 
on  the  breast  steel-blue  ;  front  and  beneath 
chestnut  brown,  paler  on  the  belly;  tail 
forked,  with  a  white  spot  on  the  lateral 
feathers,  the  outer  ones  narrow  and  an 
inch  and  a  half  longer  than  the  next; 
legs  dark  purple;  iris  hazel.  Female  with 
belly  and  vent  rufous-white.  Length  7, 
spread  1,3. 

IIjstoky. — This  swallow  is,  perhaps, 
more  generally  diffused  over  rlie  state 
and  better  known  than  either  of  the  other 
species ;  but  it  would  seem  that  their 
numbers  have  rather  been  dimiiiishing 
for  several  years  ])ast  in  this  state,  while 
those  of  the  Clift"  Swallow  have  been 
vastly  multiplied.  This  swallov.'  arrives 
in  Vermont  about  the  28th  of  April.  (See 
poffe  13.)  They  generally  build  their 
nest  against  a  rafter  or  beam  in  the  barn. 
It  is  formed  principally  of  mud,  and  lined 
with  fine  grass  and  a  few  feathers.  The 
eggs,  usually  5,  are  white,  spotted  with 
reddish  brown. 

FULVOUS,  OR  CLIFF  SWALLOW. 
Hirundo  fulva. — Vieill. 

Description. — Top  of  the  head,  back, 
upper  side  of  the  tail  and  wings  brown- 
ish black,  with  violet  reflections  from  the 
head,  back  and  wing  coverts  ;  forehead 
marked  witli  a  crescent  of  yellowish 
white  ;  chin,  throat  and  sides  of  the  neck 
brownish  red  ;  rump  yellowish  red  ;  belly 
white  tinged  with  reddish  brown  ;  bill 
black,  short,  depressed,  and  very  broad 
at  the  base.  Wings  long,  slender;  first 
quill  longest,  second  nearly  as  long  ;  tail 
even,  extending  as  far  as  the  folded 
wings.  I.ii  iiglh  of  the  specimen  before 
me  5.-^  inches;  folded  wing  45. 

IlisTOKV. — This  swallow  seems  to  have' 
been  htirdly  known  to  ornithologists  till 
about  the  year  1815,  when  they  were  no- 
ticed  near  the  Ohio   river   in   Ohio  and 
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Kentucky.  In  1817  they  made  their  ap- 
pearance at  Whitehall,  at  the  south  end 
of  lake  Champlain,  and  shortly  after  at 
Randolph,  Richmond,  and  some  other 
places  in  this  state.  In  unsettled  places 
they  build  their  nests  upon  the  sides  of 
rocky  cliffs,  but  here  they  are  usually 
placed  beneath  the  eaves  of  barns  and  oth- 
er buildings.  They  are  constructed  prin- 
cipally of  clay  or  mud,  in  the  form  of  a 
retort  or  gourd,  and  are  lined  with  dry 
grass.  The  eggs,  usually  4,  are  white, 
spotted  with  brown.  These  swallows  al- 
ways build  their  nests  in  companies,  and 
are  so  remarkably  gregarious,  that  from 
50  to  100  of  their  nests  may  often  be 
counted  at  the  same  time  beneath  the 
eaves  of  a  single  building. 

WHITE-BELLIED    SWALLOW. 
Hirundo  hicolor. — Vieil. 

Description. — Color  above  light  glos- 
sy greenish  blue  ;  wings  and  tail  brown- 
ish black  ;  belly  white  ;  the  closed  wings 
extend  a  little  beyond  the  tail,  which  is 
forked  ;  tarsus  naked.  Female  like  the 
male,  but  less  glossy.  Length  5^  inches ; 
spread  10. 

HisTORV. — This  Swallow  is  much  less 
common  in  Vermont  than  the  other  spe- 
cies. Their  nests  are  made  of  grass  and 
lined  with  feathers,  and  are  placed  in  va- 
rious situations,  such  as  beneath  the  eaves 
of  old  buildings,  or  in  hollow  trees,  and 
they  not  unfrequently  take  possession  of 
Blue  bird  and  Martin  boxes.  The  eggs, 
4  or  5,  are  pure  white. 

THE  BANK  SWALLOW. 
Hirundo  riparia. — Linn. 

Description. — Color  above,  and  band 
on  the  breast,  cinereous  brown  ;  beneath 
white  ;  wings  brownish  black  ;  tail  fork- 
ed, with  the  outer  feathers  edged  with 
white ;  tarsus  naked,  excepting  a  few 
tufts  of  downy  feathers  behind  ;  chin 
slightly  fulvous.  Length  5^  in. ;  folded 
wing  4  in.,  and  reaching  nearly  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  tail. 

HisTORY.-The  Bank  Swallow,  or  Sand 
Martin,  is  gregarious, like  the  ClifFSwal- 
low,  and  may  be  found  in  companies  in  all 
parts  of  the  state  which  afford  suitable 
places  for  its  habitation.  These  are  usu- 
ally sandy  cliffs  on  banks  of  rivers.  They 
commence  2  or  3  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  bank,  and  perforate  the  ground  in 
a  horizontal  direction  to  the  distance  of 
from  2  to  4  feet,  and  at  the  further  ex- 
tremity they  place  their  nest,  which  is 
composed  of  a  little  dry  grass  and  a  few 
feathers.     The  eggs,  usually  5,  are  pure 


white.  Often  from  30  to  60  or  more  of 
these  Swallow  holes  may  be  counted  in  a 
bank,  in  tlie  space  of  one  or  two  rods. 
The  voice  of  this  swallow  is  a  low  mutter. 

Genus  Cypselus. — Illiger. 

Generic  Characters. — Bill  very  short,  tri- 
angular, cleft  to  tlie  eyes,  depressed,  the  upper 
mandible  slightly  iiotchod  and  curved  at  the  point ; 
nostrils  lateral,  contiguous,  large,  partly  covered 
by  a  membrane  ;  tongue,  short,  wide  and  bifid  at 
the  tip  ;  feet  very  sliort  ;  toes  divided,  hind  to& 
shortest,  reversible,  generally  directed  forward  ;, 
nails  retractile,  channeled  beneath  ;  wings  very 
long.     Sexes  and  young  nearly  alike  in  plumage, 

THE  CHIMNEY  SWALLOW. 

Cypselus  pelasgius. — Temminck. 

Description. —  General  color  sooty 
brown,  approaching  to  black,  lightish 
about  the  throat  and  over  the  eye  ;  leg» 
and  feet  bluish,  muscular,  with  exceeding 
sharp  claws ;  the  folded  wings  very  nar- 
row and  long,  extending  1^  inch  beyond 
the  tail,  which  is  short  and  rounded,  with 
the  shafts  of  the  feathers  reaching  beyond 
the  vanes  into  sharp,  strong,  and  very 
elastic  points  ;  2d  quill  of  the  wings  lon- 
gest. Length  from  the  end  of  the  bill  to 
the  extremity  of  the  tail,  4.^  inches ;  to 
the  extremity  of  the  folded  wings  6  in.  j 
spread  of  the  wings  12  inches. 

History. — The  Chimney  Swallow  is 
one  of  our  most  singular  bi  rds.  It  arrives 
from  the  south,  where  it  has  spent  the 
winter,  about  the  beginning  of  May.  On 
their  arrival  here  before  the  country  was 
much  settled,  they  took  up  their  residence 
in  large  flocks  in  particular  hollow  trees, 
which,  in  consequence,  received  the  name 
of  Swallow  Trees.  Three  of  these  trees, 
all  large  hollow  elms,  are  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Williams  (Hist.  I — 140)  a§  being  par- 
ticularly noted  in  this  state  soon  after  the 
settlement  was  commenced.  One  ofthese 
was  in  Middlebury,  one  in  Bridport,  and 
the  other  in  Htibbardton.  About  the  be- 
ginning of  May  the  Swallows  were  ob- 
served to  issue  from  these  trees  early  in 
the  morning  in  immense  numbers,  and  to 
return  into  them  again  just  before  dark 
in  the  evening.  The  same  phenomena 
were  also  observed  in  the  latter  part  of 
summer,  before  the  entire  disappearance 
of  the  swallows  and  as  their  departure 
to  the  south  wag  not  observed,  they 
were  generally  believed  to  spend  the  win- 
ter in  these  trees  in  a  torpid  state>  Be- 
fore this  country  was  much  settled, Chim- 
ney Swallows  built  their  nests  on  the  in- 
terior surface  of  large  hollow  trees,  but 
they  now  take  advantage  of  unoccupied 
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chimneys  for  that  purpose,  and  for  roost- 
ing places.  The  nest  is  formed  of  slender 
twigs,  interlocked  and  cemented  togetii- 
er,  and  to  the  chimney  or  tree,  by  an  ad- 
hesive mucilage  secreted  by  tiie  stoniacli 
of  the  architect.  The  eggs  are  white,  and 
usually  4.  This  Swallow  is  often  called 
the  Chimney  Swift. 

Genus  Caprimui.gus. — Linnccus. 

Generic  Characters. — Bill  extremely 
short,  feeble  and  cleft  bevond  ihe  eyes  ;  upper 
mandible  usually  surnmnded  with  spreading  bris- 
tleSjSometimes  hooked  at  ihe  lip, the  rnaigin  turn- 
ed outward  ;  nosiriU  basal,  wide,  parliy  covered 
by  a  feathered  inciiibrane  ;  lonpie  small,  acute 
and  entire,"  tarsus  p.irily  fealhercd  ;  anterior  toes 
united  by  a  membrane  to  the  first  joint ;  hind  toe 
reversible,  nails  short;  wings  long  ;  tail  of  10 
feathers;  the  se.ves  distinguishable  by  their  plu- 
mage ;    the  young  similar  to  the  adults. 


THE  VVHIP-FOOR-WILL. 

Cuprlmulgxis  vocifcrus. — Wilson. 

Description. — Variegated  above  with 
black,  brownish  white  and  rust  color, 
with  fine  streaks  and  sprinkles;  upper 
part  of  the  head  brownish  gray,  marked 
with  a  longitudinal  stripe  of  black;  tail 
of  10  feathers  rounded,  the  3  outer  feath- 
ers white  at  their  e.xtremities  ;  the  4  mid- 
dle ones  without  white  at  the  ends,  but 
with  herring-bone  figures  of  black,  and 
pale  ochre;  cheeks  and  sides  of  the  head 
brick  color  ;  chin  black  witli  small  brown 
spots ;  a  semi-circle  of  white  across  the 
throat;  breast  and  belly  mottled  and  strenk- 
ed  with  black  and  ochre  ;  bristles  on  the 
cheeks  much  longer  than  the  bill;  mid- 
dle claw  pectinated;  female  less  than  the 
male.     Length  0^,  spread  10. — JS'uU. 

History. — The  Whip-poor-will  arrives 
in  Vermont  early  in  May,  and  his  plain- 
tive   note    is   soon   heard  in  the  groves, 


along  the  streams  and  low  lands  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  state,  even  up  to  the 
northern  boundary.  For  a  nest  this  l)ird 
makes  a  slight  excavation  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  dry  ground,  in  the  forest,  u.su- 
ally  by  the  side  of  a  rock,  a  log,  or  a  pile 
of  bushes  ;  and,  in  this,  about  the  Jst  of 
June,  the  female  lays  two  eggs,  which 
are  of  a  bluish  white  color,  thickly  blotch- 
ed with  dark  olive.  The  young,  like 
chickens,  are  able  to  run  about  and  hide 
themselves  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched  ; 
and  bemg  without  a  nest,  and  very  near- 
ly the  color  of  the  ground,  they  ^^ery 
easily  escape  notice. 


THE  NIGHT  HAWK. 

Caprimulgus  virginianus. — Buissox. 

DescniPTioN. — General  color  dark  liv- 
er brown,  often  with  a  greenish  gloss; 
the  head,  neck,  back,  scapulars  and  wing 
coverts  spotted  with  white,  and  yellow- 
ish brown;  quills  of  the  v/ings  brownish 
black,  with  a  broad  bar  of  wliite  across 
the  middle,  above  and  belov.'  ;  a  broad 
sagittate  spot  of  pure  white  on  the  throat, 
and  white  across  the  tail  in  the  male  ; 
tnider  plumage  and  inner  wing  coverts 
marked  with  alternate  bars  of  dark  liver 
brown  and  yellowish  white;  wings  svval- 
low-Iike,  reaching  a  little  beyond  tiie  tail; 
1st  quill  longest,  2d  nearly  as  long;  bill 
blackish  without  bristles  ;  legs  short,  pale 
brown.  Length  9.^  inches;  spread  23  in. 
Female  9  inches  long,  and  color  ochrey 
about  the  head  and  throat. 

History. — The  Niglit  Hawk  arrives  in 
Vermont  in  May,  and  is  very  common, 
during  the  summer,  in  all  parts  of  the 
state.  They  rear  their  young  in  mead- 
ows and  old  fields.  The  eggs,  which  are 
only  two,  are  laid  upon  a  bare  spot  of 
ground,  without  any  manner  of  nest. 
They  are  of  a  muddy  white  color,  thickly 
freckled  all  over  with  reddisii  brown. 
During  the  period  of  incubation  the  males 
are  often  sporting  upon  the  wing,  and 
emitting  their  sharp  squeak,  high  in  tiie 
air,  towards  the  close  of  the  day  .occasion- 
ally precipitating  theinselves  towards  the 
eartii,  emitting  at  the  same  time  their  pe- 
culiar fiou-O-o,  and  then  rising  quickly,  to 
their  former  heigiit.     Tiii.''  sport  is  usual- 
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ly  continued  till  nearly  dark,  and  hence 
this  bird,  probably,  received  the  name  of 
Night  Hawk,  or  MghtJar. 


Genus  Columba. — Linntcus. 

Generic  Characters. — The  bill,  in  this 
Genus,  is  of  inoderale  sizo,  compressed,  vaulted, 
turbid  towards  the  tip,  which  is  more  or  less  cur- 
ved. The  base  of  the  upper  maiidihie  is  covereil 
with  soft  skin,  protuberant  at  its  base,  in  which 
(lie  nostrils  are  situated.  Nostrils  medial,  longi- 
tudinal. Tonone  acute,  entire  ;  feet  short,  ro- 
bust ;  tarsi  reticulated  ;  toes  divided  ,•  wings  mod- 
erate ;   tail  of  12  or  14  feathers. 


THE  PASSENGER  PIGEON. 
Columha  migrator ia. — Linn. 

Description. — General  color  of  the 
tipper  plumage  and  breast  light  umber 
brown  ;  rump  bluish,  belly  and  under  tail 
coverts  dirty  white;  nearly  all  the  feath- 
ers above  and  on  the  breast  tipped  with 
yellowish  white,  forming  little  crescent- 
shaped  bars  ;  outer  webs  of  the  primaries 
edged  with  buff  or  rufous;  tail  of  12 
feathers,  with  middle  pair  dark  brown, 
and  longest,  the  others  with  a  basal  spot 
of  rufous  and  a  central  black  spot  or  band 
on  the  inner  web,  outer  feathers  shortest, 
and  white,  excepting  the  spots,  much 
longer  than  the  folded  wings  ;  bill  black  ; 
legs  and  feet  dull  red  ;  breast  of  the  male 
with  a  reddish  tinge.  Length  l.j  inches; 
spread  23  inches..  1st  and  2d  primaries 
equal  and  longest. 

History.— The  Ainerican  Wild  Pig- 
eon is  met  with  in  greater  or  less  num- 
bers throughout  the  whole  region  fi-om 
Mexico  to  Hudson's  Bay.  The.se  birds  are 
remarkably  gregarious  in  their  habits,  al- 
most always  flying,  roosting  and  breeding 
in  large  flocks.  Wiien  the  country  was 
new  there  were  many  of  their  roosts  and 
breeding  places  in  this  state.  Pvichard 
Hazen,  who  run  the  line  between  this 
state _and  Massachusetts,  in  1 7-1],  stated 


that  to  the  westward  of  Connecticut  riv- 
er, he  found  pigeons'  nests  so  thick  upon 
the  beech  trees  that  500  could  be  count- 
ed at  one  time.  At  Clarendon,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Williams,  (Hist.  vol.  1—137,) 
the  pigeons  bred  in  immense  numbers. 
The  trees  were  loaded  with  nests  for  hun- 
dreds of  acres;  25  nests  being  frequently 
seen  «pon  one  tree,  and  the  ground  be- 
neath was  covered  with  their  dung  to  the 
depth  of  two  inches.  These  accounts  are 
far  exceeded  by  what  is  told  of  their  roos- 
ting and  breeding  places  at  the  west, 
where  they  often  covered  thousands  of 
acres,  and  all  the  trees  and  under  growth 
were  killed  in  consequence.  From 90  to 
100  nests  have  frequently  been  counted 
on  a  single  tree.  The  nests  are  made  of 
twigs,  the  eggs  are  2  and  white.  Pigeons 
are  much  less  abundant  in  Vermont  than 
formerly,  but  they  now,  in  some  years, 
appear  in  large  numbers. 


THE  CAROLINA  DOVE. 

Columha  carolinensis. — Linn jE us. 
Description. —  General  color  above 
pale  yellowish  brown  ;  below  brownish 
yellow  ;  crown  and  upper  part  of  the 
neck  greenish-blue  ;  forehead  and  breast 
vinaceous ;  black  spot  under  the  ear ; 
bill  blackish,  purplish-red  at  the  base ; 
tail  of  14  feathers,  with  the  4  lateral  ones 
black  near  the  extremity,  and  white  at 
the  tip.     Length  12,  spread  U.—JYutl. 

History.— The  Carolina  Dove,  called 
also  the  Turtle  Dove,  is  not  very  common 
in  Vermont.  Dr.  Brewer  saw  a  flock  of 
them  near  Woodstock  in  August,  1839; 
and  they  have  been  occasionally  seen  in 
other  parts.  From  its  plaintive  agh-coo- 
coo-coo,  it  is  sometimes  called  the  ^Mourn- 
ing Dove.  They  are  by  no  means  shy, 
are  said  to  be  easily  tamed,  and  their  flesh 
is  pronounced  equal  to  that  of  the  Wood- 
cock. 


GALLINACEOUS  BIRDS. 

Birds  of  this  order  have  the  bill  short 
and  convex  ;  the  upper  mandible  vaulted, 
curved  from  the  base  or  only  at  the  point; 
nostrils  basal,  partly  covered  by  an  arch- 
ed rigid  membrane;  feet  stout,  tarsus  long; 
toes  usually  three  before  and  one  behind, 
the  latter  articulated  higher  than  the  rest, 
scarcely  touching  the  ground  at  the  tip, 
sometimes  wanting;  wings  generally' 
short  and  concave  ;  tail  consistiiigof  from 
10  to  18  feathers.  Colors  of  the  female 
less  brilliant  than  those  of  the  male.  Our 
domestic  land  fowls,  as  hens,  turkies  and 
peacocks,  belong  to  this  order. 
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Genus  Meleagris. — Linnaus. 

Generic  Characters. — Bill  entire,  and  at 
llie  base  covered  by  a  niombrane  whicli  is  [>ro- 
longed  into  a  pendulous,  fleshy,  conic,  erectile, 
hairy  carbuncle  ;  nostrils  oblii|ue  ;  tongue  flesliy 
and  entire  ;  feet  rather  long  ;  tarsus  naked,  pro- 
vided with  a  blunt  spur  in  the  male  ;  middle  toe 
longest ;  nails  wide  and  blunt,  flat  benealh  ;  wings 
short  ;  1st  primary  smallest,  4th  and  3lh  largest; 
tail  of  14  to  18  wide  feathers,  and  capable  of  a  ver- 
tical expansion  ;  head  small,  nalicd  and  warty  ;  a 
])endulous  tuft  on  the  lower  part  of  the  neck.  Fe- 
male smaller  ;  colors  duller  and  more  obscure. 

THE  WILD  TURKEY. 

Meleagris  gallopa^vo. — LinNjEus. 

Description. — Upper  part  of  the  back 
and  wings  yellowisli-brown  of  a  metallic 
lustre,  changing  .to  deep  purple,  the  tips 
of  the  feathers  broadly  edged  with  velvet 
black;  primaries  dusky,  banded  with 
white  ;  tail  of  18  feathers,  ferruginous 
thickly  waved  with  black,  and  with  a 
black  band  near  the  extremity ;  lower 
part  of  the  back  and  tail  coverts  deep 
chestnut,  banded  with  green  and  black  ; 
legs  and  feet  purplish-red ;  iris  hazel ; 
beneath  duller.  Female  and  yoitmr  with 
the  colors  less  brilliant.  Length  48, 
spread  68. — JVutt. 

History. — The  Wild  Turkey,  whicli 
was  formerly  common  throughout  our 
whole  country,  has  every  where  dimin- 
ished with  the  advancement  of  the  settle- 
ments,and  is  now  become  exceedingly  rare 
in  all  parts  of  New  England,  and  indeed 
in  all  the  eastern  parts  of  the  United 
States.  A  few  of  them,  however,  contin- 
ue still  to  visit  and  breed  upon  the  moun- 
tains in  the  southern  part  of  the  state. 
The  Domestic  Turkey  sprung  from  this 
species,  and  was  sent  from  Mexico  to 
Spain  in  the  16th  century.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  England  in  1524,  and  into 
France  and  other  parts  of  Europe  about 
the  same  time. 

Genus  Perdix. — Latham. 
Generic  Characters. — Bill  entire  and 
bare;  upper  mandible  vaulted  and  strongly  curv- 
ed towards  the  point  ;  nostrils  basal,  lateral,  half 
closed  by  a  vaulted  naked  membrane  :  feet  naked, 
fore  toes  united  by  a  membrane  to  the  first  articu- 
lation; hind  toe  less  than  half  the  length  of  the  in- 
ner; nails  incurved,  acute  ;  head  wholly  feather- 
ed, often  with  a  naked  space  arouiid  the  eye  ;  lail 
short,  rounded,  and  deflected,  consisting  of  from 
12  to  18  close  feathers.  Female  and  young  scarce- 
ly differ  in  plumage  from  the  male. 

THE  QUAIL. 
Perdix   virginiana. — La  t  ii  . 
Description. -Cinnamon  brown  above, 


varied  with  black  and  whitish  ;  crown, 
neck  and  upper  part  of  the  breast  reddish 
brown  ;  line  over  the  eye  and  throat  pure 
white,  the  latter  bounded  with  a  black 
crescent;  wings  dusky,  coverts  edged 
with  yellowish  white ;  belly  yellowish 
Wiiite,  varied  with  wide  arrow  heads  of 
black  ;  tail  ash  colored,  finely  spotted  with 
reddish  brown  ;  bill  black  ;  iris  hazel ;  legs 
and  feet  light  lead  color.  Length  9,  spread 
14.— J\'utt. 

History, — This  bird,  generally  known 
as  the  Quail  in  New  England,  is  in  other 
places  more  commonly  called  the  Ameri- 
can Partridge.  It  is  not  found  in  this 
state  at  present  very  plentifully,  but  is 
more  common  in  the  southwefstern  parts 
than  elsewhere.  They  generally  go  in 
small  flocks,  spending  most  of  the  time  on  , 
tile  ground,  and  in  autumn  are  often  seen 
gleaning  in  fields  from  which  corn  and 
grain  have  been  harvested.  The  Quail  is 
very  prolific,  laying  from  10  to  18  egars, 
which  are  white,  in  a  nest  formed  partly 
in  the  ground,  under  the  shelter  of  a  tuft 
of  grass.  Frequent  attempts  have  been 
made  to  domesticate  the  Quail,  but  with 
very  little  success. 

Genus  Tetrao. — Linnccus. 

Generic  Characters. — Bill  short,  robust^ 

arcuated  above,  convex  and  bent  towards  the 
rip,  naked  at  the  base  ;  nostrils  basal,  half 
closed  by  an  arched  membrane,  and  hid- 
den by  small  feathers",  tongue  short,  fleshy,  and 
pointed  ;  tarsus  feathered  and  spurless  in  both  sex- 
es ;  three  toes  befure  united  to  the  first  joint  ; 
hind  toe  half  as  long  as  the  inner,  and  rouiihcii 


THE  PARTRIDGE. 

Tetrao  vmhellus. — Linn. 
Description. — General  color  above 
and  beneath  black,  pale  chestnut,  and  yel- 
lowish white,  marbled,  and  dis|)osed  in 
spots,  bars  and  lines.  Ruff"  brownish 
black  with  greenish  or  cinnamon  colored 
reflections.  Quills  liver  brown,  their 
outer  webs  barred  near  t!ie  base  and  mot- 
tled towards  the  tip  v/ith  cream  yellow; 
4tli  quill  longest.  Tail  with  alternate  un- 
dulating bars  of  brownish  black,  gray  and 
faint  chestnut,  the  subterminal  bar  being 
brownish  black  and  broad  ;  a  light  stripe 
from  the  nostril  to  tlie  eye.  Bill  dark 
horn  color,  short,  arched,  and  covered  at 
the  base  by  feathers ;  head  and  neck 
small  ;  body  bulky  ;  tarsus  feathered  half 
way  down  before  and  some  lower  behind. 
Wings  short  and  broad.  Tail  large,  fan 
like,  of  18  feathers.  Length  II-'.  spread 
24. 
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History. — This  bird,  which  is  usually 
known  as  the  Partridge  in  New  Eng- 
land, is  called  the  Pkmsant  in  most 
other  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  by 
ornithological  writers  is  more  commonly 
distinguished  as  the  Ruffed  Grouse.  It  is 
quite  common  and  a  permanent  resident 
in  all  parts  of  Vermont.  The  nest  of  the 
Partridge  is  upon  the  ground  by  the  side 
of  a  bush  or  log,  and  is  very  simple,  con- 
sisting only  of  a  few  leaves.  The  eggs, 
usually  about  12,  are  of  a  yellowish  white 
color,  and  the  young  run  about,  like 
chickens,  after  their  clucking  mother,  as 
soon  as  they  are  hatched.  They  are  ex- 
ceeding wild  and  difficult  to  tame,  and  it 
is  amusing  to  see  how  quick  they  will 
hide  themselves  under  leaves  and  logs 
whenever  they  are  approached.  The  male 
of  this  species  is  distinguished  for  his  pe- 
culiar drumming,  which  is  performed, 
standing  upon  a  log  in  a  thick  part  of  the 
woods,  and  rapidly  beating  his  sides  for 
about  half  a  minute  at  a  time,  with  his 
wings.  This  operation  is  repeated  about 
once  in  8  or  10  minutes,  and  the  sound 
produced,  somewhat  resembling  distant 
thunder,  is  often  heard  at  the  distance  of 
Haifa  mile.  Their  flesh  is  much  esteem- 
ed for  food. 


THE  SPRUCE  PARTRIDGE. 
Tetrao  canadensis. — Linn. 

Description. Upper  parts   marked 

with  semi-circular  bars  of  black  and  yel- 
lowish brown,  the  paler  color  always  form- 
ing the  terminal  bar ;  outer  edige  of  the 
wings,  primary  coverts  and  quills  clove 
brown;  tail  black  tipped  with  orange; 
breast  and  belly  with  feathers  blackish 
tipped  with  white ;  cheeks  and  throat 
barred  and  mottled  with  white  ;  bill  and 
nails  black ;  fringed  comb  over  the  eye 
bright  red  ;  toes  pectinated.  Length  17, 
wing  7^. — Rich, 

History. — This  Grouse, which  is  called, 
at  different  places,  the  Spruce,  the  Wood 
or  the  Swamp  Partridge,  from  its  favorite 
places  of  resort,  is  seldom  seen  in  Ver- 
mont excepting  in  the  most  northerly 
parts,  and  there  it  is  scarce,  compared  with 
the  preceding  species.  Its  food  in  win- 
ter is  said  to  consist  principally  of  the 
leaves  of  the  white  spruce,  and  its  flesh 
has  then  a  strong,  disagreeable  flavor.  In 
summer  it  is  better,  but  still  inferior  to 
the  preceding.  Its  nest  is  upon  the 
ground,  and  the  eggs,  which  are  usually 
not  more  than  5  or  6,  are  said  to  be  va- 
ried with  yellow,  white  and  black.  It  is 
known  to  breed  in  several  towns  in  Or- 
3eans  county. 


WADING  BIRDS. 

In  this  order  the  bill  varies  in  form, 
but  is  usually  straight,  and  carried  out 
into  a  lengthened  and  compressed  cone, 
though  rarely  it  is  depressed,  or  flat. 
The  legs  are  long  and  usually  naked  some 
distance  above  the  knees  ;  toes  usually 
long  and  slender,  three  before  and  one 
behind,  the  latter  on  a  level,  or  a  little 
more  elevated  than  the  rest.  Most  of  the 
Waders  are  more  or  less  nocturnal  in 
their  habits.  The  sexes  differ  but  little 
in  external  appearance.  They  live  along 
the  borders  of  seas,  lakes  and  rivers,  and 
feed  upon  fish,  reptiles  and  insects. 


Genus  Calidris. — Illi.  Temm. 
Generic  Characters. — Bill  of  moderate  size, 
slender,  straight,  rather  soft,  flexible  in  evtry 
part,  compressed  ft  cm  its  base,  with  llie  point  de- 
pressed, flattened  and  wider  than  the  middle.  Na- 
sal groove  elongated  nearly  to  the  point  of  the 
bill  ;  nostrils  lateral.  Feet  slender,  the  3  toes 
all  directed  ftjrward  and  almost  entirely  divided 
to  their  base.  Wings  of  moderate  size  ;  llite  first 
quill  longest. 


THE  SANDERLING  PLOVER. 

Calidris  arenaria. — Illiger. 

Description. — Color  above  mottled 
with  black,  white  and  yellowish  ;  wings 
brownish  black,  with  the  shafts  and  tips 
of  the  quills,  and  a  broad  band  extending 
across  the  whole  wing,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  first  4  primaries,  white.  All 
the  under  plumage  white,  excepting  a 
broad  collar  round  the  lower  part  of  the 
neck,  which  is  grayish;  bill,  legs,  feet 
and  nails  black;  iris  hazel;  two  middle 
tail  feathers  longest,  brownish,  and  edged 
with  yellowish  white.  Folded  wings  a 
little  longer  tiian  the  tail  ;  thighs  feath- 
ered tnore  than  half  way  down  ;  nails 
short;  upper  mandible  longest, and  curv- 
ed a  little  at  the  point.  Winter  plumage 
nearly  white.  Length  of  the  specimen 
before  me  7^  ;  folded"  wing  5  ;  spread  14  ; 
bill,  along  the  ridge,  1. 

History.— This  beautiful  species,  ac 
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THE  WHOOPING  CRANE. 


THE  NIGHT  HERON. 


THE   GREAT  HERON. 


cording  to  Dr.  Richardson,  breeds  on  the 
coast  of  Hudson's  Bay.  Its  nest  is  rude- 
ly made  of  grass  in  marshes,  and  the  eggs 
are  4,  dusky,  spotted  with  black.  This 
plover  is  only  occasionally  met  with  in 
Vermont,  along  the  shores  of  our  lakes 
and  ponds.  The  specimen  from  which 
the  above  description  and  figure  were 
drawn  was  shot  in  Burlington,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1841. 

Genus  Grus. — Pallas. 

Generic  Characters. — Bill  a  little  longer 
than  the  head,  strong,  straight,  compressed,  aiten- 
ualed,  and  obsuise  at  the  point ;  ridge  of  the  bill 
elevated  ;  mandibles  with  a  wide  furrow  on  each 
side  of  the  base  ;  nostrils  in  a  furrow  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  bill,  pervious,  posteriorly  closed  by  a 
membrane  ;  feet  long  and  robust,  naked  (i^ra  large 
space  above  the  knee,  middle  toe  united  to  the 
outer  one  by  rudiinental  membrane,  hind  loe  artic- 
ulated high  on  the  tarsus;  wings  moderate  2d, 
3d,  and  4ih  primaries  longest,  secondaries  broad- 
er than  the  primaries,  tail  short,  of  12  feathers. 

THE  WHOOPING  CRANE. 
Grvs  americana. — Temm. 

Description. — The  forehead,  crown 
and  cheeks  covered  with  orange  colored 
warty  skin,  with  a  few  black  hairs;  hind 
head  ash-color ;  the  rest  of  the  plumage 
pure  white,  except  the  primaries,  which 
are  brownish  black  ;  bill  and  iris  yellow, 
legs  and  naked  part  of  the  thighs  black. 
From  the  base  of  each  wing  arise  numer- 
ous large  flowing  feathers,  which  project 
over  the  tail  and  tips  of  the  wings,  sotne 
of  them  being  loose  and  webbed  like  those 
of  the  Ostrich;  length  48,  bill  6,  height 
eO.—jYuttall. 

History. — This  bird  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est of  the  feathered  tribes  in  the  United 
States,  and  is  known  in  Vermont  only  by 
being  occasionally  seen  during  its  migra- 
tions. It  is  common  in  summer  in  the 
fur  countries  where  it  breeds.  Its  two 
eggs  are  bluish  white  and  as  large  as 
those  of  the  swan.  When  wounded,  says 
Dr.  Richardson,  he  has  been  known  to 
put  the  fowler  to  flight  and  fairly  drive 
him  from  the  field. 


the  other  three  ;  wings-  of  moderate  dimensions, 
obtuse  ;  1st  primary  nearly  equal  to  the  2d  and  3d, 
which  are  longest ;  tail  short,  rounded,  containing 
10  or  12  feathers. 

THE  NIGHT  HERON. 

Jlrdeii  nyctlcorax. — Wilson. 

Description. — General  color  nearly 
white  ;  front,  occipital  feathers  and  line 
over  the  eye  pure  white  ;  crown,  back 
and  scapulars  greenish;  tail  coverts,  wings 
and  tail  pale  ash  ;  lower  parts  yellowish 
cream-color  ;  legs  yellowish  green  ;  bill 
black,  4.^  inches  along  tiie  gap.  \A  ithout 
crest  in  autumn.  Fouw"' brown  streaked 
with  rufous  white.  Length  28,  spread 
iS.—JVutt. 

History. — Vermont  is  about  the  limit 
of  the  northern  migration  of  this  Heron, 
and  here  it  is  rare.  It  is  usually  called 
the  Qua  Bird.  It  breeds  all  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  to  the  southward  of  New 
England.  They  build  their  nests  in  trees 
in  the  retired  parts  of  swamps,  and  fre- 
quently there  are  two  or  three  nests  on 
the  same  tree.  The  eggs,  about  4,  are  of 
a  pale  greenish-blue  color,  and  as  large 
as  those  of  the  common  hen. 


Gends  Ardea. — Linn.  Tern. 

Generic  Characters. — Bill  long,  robust 
straight,  poinled,  compressed  to  an  edge,  the  ridge 
rounded  ;  upper  mandible  slightly  furrowed  ;  nos- 
trils lateral,  basal,  situated  in  the  furrow,  and  half 
closed  by  a  nifimbrane  ;  orbits  and  lores  naked  ; 
legs  long,  slender,  lower  part  of  the  thighs  without 
feathers  ;  middle  toe  united  to  the  outer  one  by  a 


THE  GREAT  HERON. 

Ardea  Herodias. — Linn.«:i7S. 
Description. — G'>neral  color  grayish 
ash  ;  crest  brownish,  the  middle  of  the 
feathers  striped  with  whitish  ;  back  of  the 
neck  ash  ;  small  feathers  on  the  wings 
edged  with  fernrginous  ;  feathers  on  the 
neck  and  breast  white  in  the  centre,  edg- 
ed with  brown,  giving  a  striped  appear- 
ance ;  thighs  naked  some  distance  above 
the  knees  ;  feathers  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  thighs  bufi";  legs  brownish,  tinged 
with  yellow  ;  chin,  cheeks  and  sides  of 
the  head  whitish  ;  quills  slate  color;  tail 
a  little  longer  than  the  folded  wings;  gen- 
short  membrane  ;  hind  toe  on  the  same  level  with    erally  two  tapering   feathers  in   the  crest 
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5  or  6  inches  long.  Length  of  the  speci- 
men from  which  the  above  description  is 
drawn,  from  the  point  of  the  bill  to  the 
extremity  of  the  tail,  46  inches;  lieight, 
when  standing,  40  inches  ;  length  of  tlie 
bill,  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  7  in.  ; 
folded  wing  lit.;  tarsus  7.^  ;  longest  toe  5. 
History. — The  Great  Blue  Heron  is 
frequently  seen  in  the  neighborhood  of 
lake  Cliamplain.  The  specimen  from 
which  the  above  description  was  drawn 
was  shot  near  Burlington,  and  is  now  in 
the  Museum  of  tlie  College  of  Natural 
History  of  the  University.  They  are  said 
to  rear  their  young  in  companies,  making 
their  nests  with  sticks  in  the  tops  of  tall 
trees.  The  eggs,  usually  4,  are  larger 
than  those  of  the  hen,  light  green,  and 
unspotted. 


THE  GREEN  HERON. 

Jlrdea  viresccns. — Linn. 

Description. — Color  of  the  back,  tail, 
crown  and  wings  dark  glossy  green,  ap- 
proaching to  black;  wing  feathers  mostly 
tipped  with  white;  wing  coverts  and  scap- 
ulars tipped  and  edged  with  white  and 
ferruginous  ;  neck  above  and  on  the  sides 
darklvine  color  ;  chin  and  line  under  the 
angle  of  the  mouth,  white  ;  throat  and 
under  side  of  the  neck,  with  the  feathers, 
white,  tipped  or  margined  with  brownish  ; 
belly  brownish  white;  lore  and  iris  bright 
yellow  ;  bill  black,  lighter  beneath  and 
yellowish  towards  tlie  base  ;  legs  and  feet 
greenish  yellow  ;  feathers  on  the  back  of 
the  head  and  neck  long;  tail  short,  con- 
sisting of  12  feathers  ;  the  1st  and  4th  pri- 
maries a  little  shorter  than  the  2d  and  3d, 
which  are  longest.  Length  17  inches  ; 
spread  23  ;  folded  wing  7^  ;  bill  from  the 
angle  of  the  mouth  3  ;  along  the  ridge 
24  inches. 

History. — The  Green  Fleron,  better 
known  by  a  more  disgusting  name,  is  very 
common  in  many  parts  of  the  state.  It 
seems  to  prefer  the  solitude  of  swamjis 
and  marshes,  where  it  feeds  upon  fishes 
and  reptiles,  and  also  upon  dragon  flies 
and  other  insects.  It  builds  its  nest  upon 


trees,  and  lays  4  blue  eggs.  They  come 
from  the  south  about  the  first  of  May,  and 
return  in  October. 


Genus  Totanus. — Bech.  Temm. 

Generic  Characters. — Bill  of  moderate 
length,  straight,  or  a  little  recurve^J,  fle.xible  at 
the  base,  hard  and  acuminate  at  the  point  ;  both 
mandibles  furrowed  on  each  side  to  the  middle; 
nostrils  in  the  furrow,  basal,  linear  and  pervious  ; 
logs  long  and  slender  ;  feet  with  three  anterior 
toes,  the  exterior  unitid  to  the  middle  one,  some- 
times to  the  second  joint ;  wings  of  medium 
length;  tail  of  12  feathers,  generally  short. 


THE  UPLAND  PLOVER. 

Totanus  Bartramins. — Temminck. 

Description. —  General  color  above 
blackish,  the  feathers  edged  with  tawny 
rufous  ;  lower  part  of  the  back  and  upper 
tail  coverts  pitch  black  ;  wings  brownish 
black  above,  shaft  of  the  first  primary 
white,  and  most  of  the  primaries  with  con- 
cealed white  spots  or  bars  on  their  inner 
webs;  chin  and  belly  white;  under  tail 
coverts  tinged  with  rufous;  brownish 
sagittate  spots  on  the  breast  and  sides;  un- 
der sides  of  the  wings  barred  and  waved 
with  brown  and  white  ;  tertials  long  ;  bill 
blackish  above  and  at  the  point,  yellow- 
ish below  ;  tongue  sagittate  ;  1st  primary 
longest;  length  12  inches  ;  spread  of  the 
wings  22  inches;  bill  from  the  angle  of 
the  mouth  1^  inch. 

History. — This  species  was  first  de- 
scribed by  Wilson,  who  named  it  Bar- 
tramius  in  lionor  of  his  friend  Bartram. 
It  is  quite  common  in  the  western  parts 
of  this  state  during  the  summer,  and 
resides  principally  in  meadows,  fecd- 
ma  upon  grasshoppers  and  other  insects. 
Its  nest  is  made  upon  the  ground  usually 
in  a  little  clump  of  bushes.  They  are  a 
shy  bird  and  quite  plain  in  appearance 
when  seen  at  a  distance,  but  closely  view- 
ed their  colors  appear  beautifully  variega- 
ted, especially  beneath.  They  live  for 
the  most  par*,  in  pairs  or  families. 
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THE  SOLITARY  TATTLER. 

Totanus  chloropygius. — Vi e i ll ot . 

Description. — The  whole  upper  plu- 
maire  dark  hair  brown,  inter.spersed  with 
small,  irregular,  marginal  spots  of  white, 
and  usually  slightly  glossed  with  green 
reflections  ;  the  lateral  tail  feathers  with 
their  coverts  regularly  barred  with  black 
and  white,  the  bars  being  broadest  on  the 
former;  middle  tail  feathers  dark  brown, 
with  small  white  spots  on  the  edge,s ;  pri- 
maries, their  shafts  and  coverts  brownish 
black,  unspotted,  the  shaft  of  the  1st  pri- 
mary a  little  lightest ;  a  short  stripe  over 
the  eye,  the  chin,  belly  and  under  tail 
coverts  white  ;  neck  and  breast  ^.potted 
or  striped  with  brownish ;  under  side  of 
the  wings  next  the  base  and  axiliaries 
finely  barred  or  waved  with  brown  and 
white  ;  bill  brown,  with  the  nasal  groove 
two  thirds  its  length  ;  legs  and  feet  dusky 
olive.  Length  8|  inches,  tail  2{,  folded 
wing  5,  bill  1^,  tarsus  ]  .3. 

History. — This  bird  is  often  seen  along 
the  shores  of  our  streams  and  ponds,  and, 
as  it  spends  the  whole  summer  with  us, 
it  doubtless  breeds  here ;  but  I  have  not 
known  of  its  nest  being  found.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Richardson  it  breeds  in  most 
of  the  intermediate  districts  between 
Pennsylvania  and  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  continent,  depositino-  its  eggs  upon 
the  beach,  without  forming  any  kind  of 
nest.  It  is  generally  seen  running  along 
upon  the  shore,  frequently  stopping-,  and 
often  nodding,  or  balancing  its  head  and 
tail,  and  hence  its  vulgar  appellation  is 
Tip-vp. 


the  most  numerous  of  tiie  two,  and  breeds 
in  this  .state  in  considerable  numbers. 
The  nest  is  made  in  a  tuft  of  grass,  with 
a  thin  lining  of  hay.  The  eggs,  usually 
4,  are  of  a  dull  cream  color,  spotted  witii 
brown,  most  thickly  towards  the  large 
end.  The  female,  when  alarmed,  prac- 
tices much  art  for  the  safety  of  her 
young. 

Genus  Scolopas. — Linn. 

Generic  Characters. — Bill  long,  srraiylit, 
slender,  compressed,  soft  and  flexihle  ;  the  point 
depressed,  dilated,  tumid  and  obtuse,  minutely  lu- 
berculaled  or  dolled,  projecting  over  the  lower 
mandible;  both  mandibles  furrowed  to  the  mid- 
dle. Nostrils  in  the  furrow  of  the  bill,  basal,  lat- 
eral, linear,  pervious  and  covered  by  a  membrane. 
Feet  and  legs  moderate,  slender,  4  toed,  naked 
space  above  the  knee  small ;  toes  entirely  divided. 
Winns  moderate,  the  1st  and  2d  primaries  longest 
and  nearly  eijual.  Tail  short,  rounded,  consiiting 
of  12  or  more  feathers. 


THE  SPOTTED  TATTLER. 

Totanus  macular ius. — Te i\i m i n c k . 

Description. -Color  glossy  olive  brown, 
waved  with  dusky;  one  or  more  of  the 
outer  tail  feathers  w'hite,  barred  with 
black  ;  quills  dusky  brown,  the  two  outer 
plain,  the  next  marked  witli  an  oval  white 
spot  on  their  inner  webs ;  secondaries 
white  on  their  inner  webs  and  tipped  with 


THE  COMMON  SNIPE. 
Scolopax  Wilsonii. — Temminck. 
Description. — Tail  rounded,  of  16 
feathers,  with  a  bright  ferruginous,  sub- 
terminal  bar  ;  back  and  scapulars  black, 
witJi  bronzy  reflections  ;  rump  dusky, 
faintly  mottled  and  barred  with  pale  yel- 
lowish brown  ;  crown  black,  divided  by 
an  irregular  line  of  pale  brown,  and  an- 
other of  the  same  tint  passes  over  each 
eye  ;  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  breast 
pale  brown,  with  small,  dusky,  longitudi- 
nal spots  ;  chin  white  tinged  with  brown ; 
bill  brown,  blackish  at  the  tip.  Length 
11  to  ILJ,  spread  17,  bill  2.i  to  2%.—^\tt.t. 
History. — This  species,  which  is  near- 
ly related  to  the  European  Snipe,  is  found 
throughout  the  whole  of  America  from 
Hudson's  bay  to  the  equator.  This  bird 
arrives  from  the  south  early  in  the  spring, 
and  spends  the  summer  in  low,  moist 
grounds,  breeding  in  swamps,  where  it 
lays  its  eggs  in  a  hollow  loosely  lined 
with  a  little  grass.     The  eggs  are  4,  of  a 


white;  below  white,  tinged  with  gray  at  I  ^f  ^[P^^'^''^^  •'°'°''' ^^.^^^''^'^  ^^i^K^i^'t^^ent 

.1 !.i i-.i i_   _   -,?  ,•  ,'=,■',      I  sliades   oi   brown.     The  young  leave  the 

nest  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched.  The 
flesh  of  the  Snipe  is  in  high  estimation  on 
account  of  its  exquisite  flavor,  on  which 
account  it  is  eagerly  sought  by  the  sports- 
man. They  are  frequently  seen  striking 
their  bill  into  the  black  marshy  soiL 
Their  food  consists  principally  of  worms 
leeches  and  aquatic  insects. 


the  sides  of  the  neck,  with  roundish  dusky 

spots  ;  bill  yellow  below,b]ack  at  the  tip  ; 

legs  waxyellow  ;  iris  hazel.     T;ength  7^. 

YouH<r  white  below, without  spots. — J^utt. 

History. — This  bird  is  often  called  the 

Peet-Wcet,    froui    its    shrill    and    peculiar 

note.     It  resembles  the  preceding  species 

in  general  appearance,  and  in  most  of  its 

habits,  particularly  in  that  of  balancino-  or 

wagging  its  tail,    and   it  bears  the  same 

vulgar  name  of  Tip-up,  the  two  kinds  not 

being  distinguished   from  each  other  by 

ordinary  observers.   This  species  is  mucifi 

Ft   I.  14 


Gemis  RnsTicor,\.-— /'/>?■//.. 
Generic  Characters. — Bill  similar  to  diat  of 
the  Snipe,  but  more  robusi,  wiih  the  extremity  at- 
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tcnuated  and  not  depressed;  ihe  nnder  mandible 
is  also  deeply  grooved  beneath.  Eyes  placed  far 
back  in  the  head.  Legs  .=horc,  robust  and  wholly 
feathered  to  the  knees  ;  tarsus  shorter  than  the 
middle  toe  ;  toes  cleft  from  the  base,  and  the  hind 
nail  truncated.  The  1st  or  4lh  primary  longest. 
Tail  of  12  feathers. 


THE  WOODCOCK. 

Rusticola  minor. — Nuttall. 
Description. — Back   darkly  marbled 


with  black  feiTUginous  and  ash  ;  chin 
white;  throat  grayish;  belly  yellowish 
white  ;  thighs  and  posterior  parts  beneath 
bright  ferruginous  ;  crown  black,  crossed 
with  three  light  ferruginous  bands,  the 
middle  one  broadest  A  black  stripe  from 
the  eye  to* the  angle  of  the  mouth,  and 
another  from  the  bill  up  the  frontlet ; 
front  part  of  the  head  grayish;  marbling 
on  the  wings  lighter  and  finer  than  on 
the  back  ;  legs  and  feet  light  flesh  color  ; 
bill  dusky  honi  color,  nearly  black  at  the 
tip;  nails  brownish  black,  small.  First 
4  primaries  nearly  equal,  3  first  narrow. 
Length  of  the  specimen  before  me  11 
inches,  folded  wing  5.^,  bill  2.9. 

History. — Tlie     Woodcock    is    quite 
common  in  Vermont,  although  very  sel- 
dom  seen,   on   account  of  its    nocturnal 
habits.     It  feeds  and  moves  from  place  to 
place    almost  exclusively    in    the   night. 
This  bird  returns  from  the  south  early, 
and  selects  a  breeding  place  in  the  woods. 
The   nest  is  made  upon  the  ground,  of 
grass  and  leaves.     The  eggs,  usually  4, 
are  of  a  yellowish  clay  color  blotched  with 
purple  and  brown.    The  young  leave  the 
nest  as  soon  as  hatched,  but  are  unable 
to  fly  for  3  or  4  weeks.     During  the  pe- 
riod of  incubation  the  peculiar  note  of  the 
male    may   often   be  heard   morning  and 
evening,  while  he  rises  spirally  into  the 
air  and  then  descends  again  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the   nest.     The  flesh  of  the 
Woodcock,  like  that  of  the  Snipe,  is  high- 
ly esteemed  and  eagerly  sought,  on  ac- 
count of  its  delicious  flavor. 

Geni.is  Rai  l'js.' — Linn. 


pressed  ;  upper  mandible  furrowed  on  each  side; 
somewhat  arched  and  curved  at  the  e.xtremity, 
with  its  base  extending  upwards  bettvcen  the 
feathers  of  the  forehead  ;  nostrils  situated  in  the 
furrow  of  the  bill  above  its  base,  oblong,  pervi- 
ous and  covered  at  the  base  by  a  membrane  ; 
ton<'ue  narrow,  acute  and  fibrous  at  the  tip  ;  lore- 
head  feathered  ;  legs  small,  with  a  naked  space 
above  the  knee  ;  toes  wholly  divided  ;  wings 
moderate,  rounded  ;  tail  of  12  feathers,  not  ex- 
tending beyond  their  coverts.  Plumage  of  the 
sexes,  in  general,  nearly  similar. 

THE  VIRGINIA  RAIL. 

Rallus  virginianus. — Linn^us. 
Description. — Upper  part  black,  the 
feathers  edged  with  olive  brown ;  cheek 
and  stripe  over  the  eye  ash ;  over  the 
lores,  the  under  eye-lid  and  chin  white  ; 
wing  coverts  chestnut;  quills  deep  dusky; 
throat,  breast  and  belly  reddish  brown  ; 
sides  and  vent  black,  with  white  bars  ; 
legs  and  feet  dusky  reddish  brown. 
Length  10,  spread  14.  The  female  a  lit- 
tle less,  and  paler. — JS'att. 

History. — This  bird  is  sometiines  call- 
ed the  Clapper  Rail,  but  more  commonly 
the  Small  Mud  Hen.  It  is  met  with  in 
fresh  water  marshes  in  most  parts  of  the 
United  States,  during  the  summer,  but 
migrates  to  the  south  on  the  approach  of 
winter.  With  its  neck  stretched  out  and 
its  short  tail  erected,  it  runs  with  great 
speed  :  but,  when  closely  pursued,  fre- 
quently rises  upon  the  wing,  yet  seldom 
flies  far  at  a  time.  It  breeds  in  this  state, 
making  its  nest  in  the  wettest  part  of  the 
marsh,  of  rushes  and  withered  grass.  The 
eo-gs,  from  6  to  JO,  are  of  a  pale  cream 
color,  sprinkled  with  brownish-red  and 
purple.  The  female  is  so  much  attached 
to  her  eggs  that  she  will  sometimes  suffer 
herself  to  be  taken  in  the  hands  sooner 
than  abandon  them. 


LOBE-FOOTED  BIRDS. 

This  order  takes  its  name  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  toes  of  the  diflTerent  spe- 
cies being,  in  most  cases,  margined  with 
a  membrane.  They  are  aquatic  in  their 
habits,  and  swim  and  dive  with  facility. 
They  live  in  small  flocks  along  the  sea 
coast,  and  along  the  shores  of  lakes  and 
ponds,  feeding  upon  fish,  reptiles,  worms 
and  vegetables.  The  sexes  are  nearly  alike- 

in  plumage.  

Genus  Fui.ica. — Briss.  Linn. 
Generic  Characters. — Bill  shorter  than  tho 
head;  stout,  nearly  straight,  conical,  compressed, 
hip,her  than  broad  at  base,  acute  at  tip  ;  mandibles 
eqinl,  furrowed  each  side  at  the  base,  the  upper 
Generic  Characters. — Bill  varying  in  length,  I  covering  the  margins  of  the  lower,  and  spreading 
thick  at  the  base,  and  generally  straight  and  com- 1  ovit  into  a  naked  membrtine  over  the  forehead  ; 
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lower,  boat-li!;c;  nos'iri's  in  a  furrow, medial  lateral, 
concave,  oblong,  peivious,  half  closed  fay  a  liirj;fd 
nicmbraiie  ;  feet  moderate,  fur  back  ;  naked  space 
above  the  knee  small  ;  tarsus  compressed,  almost 
edged  behind  ;  anterior  iocs  very  long,  nearly  di- 
vided to  the  base,  margined  on  each  side  by  a 
broad  scolloped  meinbrane  ;  hind  toe  bearing  on 
the  ground,  edged  on  the  inner  side  by  an  entire 
membrane  ;  wings  moderate,  rounded,  2d  and  3d 
primaries  longest;  tail  short,  narrow,  of  12  or  14 
feathers ;  sexes  and  young  nearly  alike  in  plu- 
tiiage. 

THE  COMMON  COOT. 

Fulica  americana. — Gmel. 

Description. — Head  and  neck  velvet 
black  ;  fore  part  of  the  back,  scapulars 
and  wing-coverts  blackish  gray  ;  tertia- 
ries,  tips  of  the  scapulars,  rump  and  tail- 
coverts  clove  brown,  with  a  greenish 
tinge  ;  quills,  tail  and  vent  })itch  black  ; 
under  tail  coverts  and  tips  of  the  secon- 
daries white  ;  bill  pale  horn  color,  with  a 
chestnut  ring  near  its  tip ;  under  plu- 
mage lead-gray  ;  legs  and  toes  bhiisli 
green,  the  scolloped  membrane  mostly 
lead  color.     Length  16  inches. — Riclt. 

History. — The  Atnerican  Coot  is  found 
tlironghont  nearly  the  wliole  continent, 
and  seems  almost  indifferent  to  climate, 
regulating  its  migrations  princijially  by 
tlie  scarcity  or  abundance  of  food,  which 
consists  of  seeds,  grasses,  worms,  snails, 
insects,  and  small  fishes.  It  is  nocturnal 
in  its  habits,  and  is  said  to  perform  its  mi- 
grations by  night. 

Genus  Podiceps. — Latfu 

Generic  Characters. — Bill  moderate,  robust, 
hurd,  straight,  and  compressed,  conically  elonga- 
ted and  acute  ;  upper  mandible  deeply  and  broad- 
ly furrowed  on  each  side  at  liie  base,  sonicwhai 
curved  at  tip;  the  loner  boat-shaped  ;  nostrils  in 
the  furrow,  basal,  lateral,  concave,  oblong,  pervi- 
ous, posteriorly  half  closed  by  a  membrane  ;  f  vt 
turned  outward,  situated  far  b:ick  ;  the  ihigli  al- 
most hidden  in  the  belly;  tarsus  much  coinpressu!; 
anterior  toes  greatly  depressed,  coniiccled  at  the 
base  by  a  membrane,  fornsing  a  broad  lobe  round 
each  toe  ;  nails  wide  and  flattened  ;  wings  short 
and  narrow;  tail,  none.  Female  similar  to  the 
male  in  plumage. 

THE  PIED-BILL  DOBCHICK. 

Podiceps  carolinensi.s . — Lath. 
Descuiption. — Upper  plumage  dusky 
brown;  secondaries  obliquely  ti])ped  witli 
while  ;  a  roundish  black  spot  under  the 
chin  ;  throat  and  cheeks  below  brownlsli 
gray  ;  patch  on  the  breast  dotted  or  cloud- 
ed with  brownish  white  and  block  ;  bel- 
ly almost  white,  mottled  under  the  wings 
and  on  the  Hanks  ;  rump  dusky  ;  bill  \j\Va 


a  broad  black  band  around  its  middle,  in- 
cluding the  nostrils;  legs  black  ;  iris  ha- 
zel.    Length  14  in. — XuUall. 

History. — These  birds  make  some  stop 
in  our  waters  during  their  fall  migration, 
but  are  not  known  to  breed  in  this  state. 
They  feed  upon  fishes  and  water-insects. 
When  alarmed  they  conceal  themselves 
by  sinking  in  the  water,  with  only  the 
end  of  the  bill,  b}'  which  they  are  enabled 
to  breathe,  elevated  above  the  surface, 
and  this  is  not  easily  seen.  From  this 
and  other  singular  habits  they  have  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Water -Witches. 

WEB-FOOTED  HIRDS. 
In  this  order,  which  consists  wholly  of 
Water  Birds,  the  bill  is  much  varied  in 
form;  the  legs  short,  generally  placed 
far  back;  the  anterior  toes  whollj'or  par- 
tially connected  by  webs,  and,  in  some 
families,  all  the  toes  are  united  by  one 
membrane;  the  hind  toe  articulated;  interi- 
orly upon  the  tarsus,  or  wholly  wanting. 

Genus  Larus. — Linnavs 
Generic  Characters. — Bill  moderaie,  sironir, 
hard,  compressed,  with  ihe  edges  sharp  and  curv- 
ed inward,  a  little  bent  at  the  lip  ;  nostrils  lateral, 
longitudinal,  linear,  open  and  pervious  :fiet  rather 
.-lender  ;  tarsus  nearly  equal  to  the  middle  toe; 
web  entire  to  the  tips  of  the  toes  ;  hind  toe  verv 
small  and  high  on  the  tarsus  :  wings  long  and 
acute  ;  tail  even,  of  12  feathers.  Female  smaller 
than  the  male  ;  otherwise  alike. 


THE  BONAPARTIAN  GULL. 

Lams  Bonapartii. — Swa.  &  RrcH. 

Dt.scRiPTioN. — Head  bluish  black; 
back  and  upper  part  of  the  wings  light 
lead  color,  or  pearly  gray  ;  neck,  tail  and 
whole  under  plumage  jmre  white ;  the 
outer  edge  of  the  first  primary  and  tho 
extremities  of  the  others, black,  in  some 
cases  sligiitly  tipped  with  white  ;  in  some 
cases  the  outer  edge  of  the  2d  primary  is 
edged  witli  a  line  of  black  ;  bill  shining 
black,  nearly  straight,  a  little  tntgid  and 
notched  near  the  tip;  inside  of'.he  imiutli 
Ipo-s  and  feet  light  blight  rod  ;  folded 
Vt'ings  2  iuciics  longer  than  the  t.^ii  Vi/hich 
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is  slightly  rounded.     Length    1.5  inches, 
the  folded  wing  10  ;  bill  along  the  gape, 

n- 

History. — This  beautiful  Gull  ;s  often 
seen  in  small  flocks  in  Lake  Champlain, 
but  is  most  plentiful  in  autumn,  when 
those  which  have  been  rearing  their 
young  at  the  north  are  proceeding  south- 
ward to  spend  the  winter.  Numbers  of 
them  are  however  said  to  breed  upon  the 
islands  in  lake  Champlain,  particularly 
upon  those  called  the  Four  Brothers. 
They  feed  principally  upon  insects  and 
are  distinsruished  by  a  peculiarly  shrill 
nnd  plaintive  cry.  Their  flesh  is  esteem- 
ed good  food.  The  specimen  from  which 
our  description  was  made,  was  shot,  with 
several  others  belonging  to  the  same 
flock,  in  Shelburne  Bay. 

THE  HERRING  GULL. 

Larus  argcnto.tus. — Brunn. 

Description. —  Winter  plumage.  Top 
of  the  head,  region  of  the  eyes,  occiput, 
nape  and  sides  of  the  neck  white,  each 
feather  with  a  longitudinal  pale  brown 
.«!treak  ;  front,  throat,  all  the  lower  parts, 
back  and  tail  white  ;  top  of  the  back, 
scapulars, and  the  whole  wing  bluish  ash; 
primaries  blackish  towards  the  end  ter- 
minating in  white  ;  bill  ochre  yellow  ; 
orbits  and  iris  yellow,  the  latter  pale  ;  feet 
reddish  flesh-color.  Summer  plumage, 
with  the  head  and  neck  pure  white. 
Youno-  blackish  ash,  mottled  with  yellow- 
ish   rusty.     Length    about   24    inches. — 

mntall. 

History. — The  Herring  Gull  derives 
its  vulgar  name  from  the  circumstance  of 
its  feeding  much  upon  Herrings,  which 
it  catches  by  following  the  shoals.  They 
are  common  to  the  milder  parts  of  both 
continents,  and  are  not  uncommon  in 
lake  Champlain,  where  numbers  of  them 
breed  upon  the  small,  uninhabited  islands. 
The  Rev.  G.  G.  IngersoU  has  procured 
the  eggs  of  this  Gull  from  one  of  the  isl- 
lands  called  the  Four  Brothers,  situated 
five  or  six  miles  from  Burlington.  Their 
ground  color  is  light  olive,  irregularly 
spotted  with  dull  reddish-brown  and  dirty 
ash.  The  nest  is  usually  made  of  sticks 
upon  the  ground  or  a  rock,  but  Audubon 
found  them  at  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  breed- 
ing upon  low  fir  trees. 

Genus  Ansee. — Brissoa. 

Ocneric  Characters. — Bill  moderate,  stout,  at  the 
base  higher  than  broad,  somewhat  conic,  cylindri- 
cal, depressed  towards  the  point,  and  narrowed  and 
rounded  at  the  extremity  ,  upper  mandihl';  not  cov- 
ering the  margins  of  the  lower;  the  ridge  ot'the  bill 


broad  and  elevated;  the  nail  somewhat  orbicular, 
curved  anil  obtuse;  marginal  teeth  short,  conic  and 
acute  ;  nostrils  medial,  Uiturul,  longitudinal,  ellip- 
tic, large,  open  and  pervious,  covered  by  a  mem- 
brane ;  tongue  thick,  i3eshy  and  fringed  on  the 
sides  ;  foet  central,  stout,  webs  entire  :  wings  mod- 
erate, acute  ;  quills  strong  ;  tail  rounded.  Sexes 
similar  in  plumage. 


THE  CANADA    GOOSE. 
Jlnser  canadensis. — Bonaparte. 

Description. -^Head,  two  thirds  of  the 
neck,  greater  quills,  rump  and  tail  pitch 
black  ;  back  and  wings  broccoli-brown, 
edged  with  wood-brown  ;  base  of  the 
neck  before  and  the  under  plumage  yel- 
lowish gray,  with  paler  edges  ;  flanks  and 
base  of  the  plumage  generally  brownish- 
gray.  A  few  feathers  about  the  eye,  a 
large  kidney-shaped  patch  on  the  throat, 
the  sides  of  the  rump,  and  tail  coverts, 
pure  white  ;  bill  and  feet  black  ;  neck 
long.  Length  41,  tail  9,  wing  19^. — Rich. 

History. — The  Wild  Goose  is  well 
known  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  as 
a  bird  of  passage,  in  Vermont  tlicy  are 
seen  in  large  numbers  during  their  spring 
and  fall  migrations,  and  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  them  to  alight  in  our  lakes  and 
ponds  to  feed  and  rest  themselves,  where 
they  are  frequently  shot,  but  they  are  not 
known  to  breed  within  the  state.  Their 
principal  breeding  places  are  further  north 
between  the  50th  and  67th  parallels  of 
latitude.  They  lay  6  or  7  greenish-white 
eo-gs  in  a  nest  rudely  made  upon  the 
ground.  The  residents  about  Hudson's 
bay  depend  much  upon  geese  for  their 
supply  of  winter  provisions,  3  or  4,000  of 
them  being  killed  annually,  and  barrelled 
up  for  use.  In  tlieir  migrations,  Wild 
Geese  usually  fly  in  large  flocks,  arranged 
in  the  form  of  the  letter  [>  ,  with  the  ver- 
tex of  tiie  angle  forward.  Sometimes 
they  alight  in  fields  and  meadows,  and, 
not  unfreqiiputly,  they  are  compelled  to 
alight  in  cnnseqitenco  of  being  bewildered 
and  lost  in  thick  fogs  and  severe  storms. 
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THE  MALLARD. 


Under   such    circumstances   numbers  of 
them  are  frequently  shot. 

Genus  Anas. — Linn. 

Generic  Characters. — Bill  broader  thiin  high 
at  the  base,  widening  more  or  less  at  ihe  extremi- 
ty, soniiiuhat  flattened,  obtuse  and  much  de- 
pressed towards  the  point  ;  marginal  teeth  lamel- 
liform,  weak  ;  upper  mandible  convex,  curved  and 
furnished  with  a  slender  nail  at  tiie  end  ;  ilie  low- 
er narrower,  ilat,  and  entirely  covered  by  the  mar- 
gins of  the  upper ;  nostrils  basal,  approaching  to- 
gether, oval,  open,  pervious,  and  partly  closed  by 
a  membrane  ;  tongue  stout  and  obtuse,  fringed  at 
the  sides  ;  neck  about  the  length  of  the  body  ;  feet 
central,  small,  weak,  web  entire  ;  wings  moder- 
ate acute  ;  (juills  long,  1st  and  2d  longest ;  tail  of 
from  14  to  16  feathers.  Plumage  of  the  sexes  dif- 
ferent. 


SUMMER,  OR  WOOD  DUCK. 

Jlnas  spo7isa. — LinNjEus. 
DEscRirTioN. — Top  of  the  liead,  crest, 
and  about  the  eyes,  different  shades  of 
green,  with  purple  reflections  ;  crest  and 
side  of  the  head  marked  by  two  white 
lines,  one  terminating  behind  tJie  eye  and 
the  other  extending  to  the  bill  ;  a  black 
patch  on  each  side  of  the  neck ;  chin, 
back  part  of  the  cheek,  and  ring  round 
the  neck  white;  lower  part  of  the  neck 
and  breast  bright  chestntit-brown,  spotted 
v;ith  white;  back,  scapulars,  Vvings  and 
tail  exhibiting  a  play  of  green,  purple, 
blue,  gray,  and  velvet  black  ;  a  hair-like, 
splendent,  reddish  purple  tuft  on  each 
side  of  the  ruinp  ;  belly  whitish;  flanks 
yellowish  gray,  beautifully  Vi^aved  with 
black,  the  tips  of  the  long  feathers,  and 
also  those  on  the  shoulder,  broadly  barred 
with  white  and  black.  On  most  of  the 
plumage  is  a  play  of  colors  with  metallic 
lustre  ;  bill  higher  than  wide  at  the  base, 
narrowed  towards  the  point,  flesh  color 
above,  wit.h  a  black  spot  between  the  nos- 
trils and  at  the  tip;  black  below;  tail  of 
14  wide  rounded  feathers,  longer  than  the 
folded  winji's.     Female  without  the   tufts 


on  the  ramp,  the  fine  lines  on  the  flanks, 
with  shorter  crest, and  less  vivid  plumage, 
mostly  ofa  brownish  hue,  Length  of  the 
specimen  before  mc  (male)  20  inches  ;  the 
folded  wing  8.^. 

History. — The  Wood  Duck  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  birds  seen  in  this  state, 
and  is  one  of  the  very  few  permanent  res- 
idents here.  Their  food  consists  of  tad- 
poles, insects  and  worms,  and  also  of 
beechnuts  and  various  kinds  of  berries. 
Their  ilight  is  rapid  and  graceful,  and 
they  also  swirn  and  dive  well.  Their 
sense  of  hearing  is  very  quick,  and  when 
alarmed  they  sometimes  conceal  them- 
selves in  the  water,  with  the  bill  only 
above  the  surface.  Their  nests  are  upon 
trees,  usually  in  the  liollow  of  a  broken 
and  decayed  trunk,  or  large  limb,  and  the 
eggs,  from  8  to  14,  are  yellowish  white, 
and  a  little  smaller  than  those  of  the  com- 
mon hen.  The  young,  when  hatched, 
are  carried  down  in  the  bill  of  the  parent, 
and  then  conducted  to  the  water.  The 
flesh  of  this  Duck  is  esteemed  for  food. 

THE  MALLARD. 

Jlnas  hosckas. — Linn. 

Description. —  Head  and  upper  part  of 
the  neck  green,  with  blue  and  dark  ])ur- 
ple  reflections;  collar  around  the  neck 
white;  feathers  of  the  breast  dark  reddish 
chestnut,  slightly  edged  with  white; 
scapulars,  back  and  parts  beneath  sprink- 
led and  waved  with  blackish  on  a  \vhite 
ground,  much  lighter  towards  the  tail; 
rump  and  tail  coverts  blackish  green; 
sides  of  the  rump  partly,  and  interior  of 
the  wings  wholly,  white  ;  folded  wing 
shorter  than  the  tail  ;  bill  yellow ;  iris 
reddish  brown  ;  legs  orange  ;  FcinaleKnA 
yovng  brownish  varied  with  yellowish 
and  blackish.  Length  of  the  specimen 
before  me,  which  is  a  male,  26  inches; 
folded  wing  11;  bill  2.1  ;  tarsus  1.8; 
longest  toe  2.4  ;   width  of  the  bill  1.1. 

HisTotiY. — Tills  is  our  common  domes- 
tic duck  in  its  wild  state.  It  is  frequent- 
ly seerr  in  small  flocks  in  lake  Champlain, 
but  is  more  plentiful  at  the  south  and 
southwest.  Tiie  specimen  from  which 
the  above  description  was  made,  was  shot 
in  the  lake  near  Burlinolon  in  May  1842. 
It  is  finely  preserved  and  is  now  in  the 
museum  of  t!ie  College  of  Natural  Histo- 
ry of  the  Vermont  University.  Their 
nest  is  made  upon  the  borders  of  rivers 
and  lakes  at  some  distance  from  the  wa- 
ter. The  eggs,  from  10  to  18,  are  bluish 
white.  The  female  frequently  covers  her 
eggs  when  she  leaves  them.  The  young  are 
led  to  the  water  as  soon  as  hatclted  and 
are  at  once  able  to  swim  and  dive  with  great 
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expertness.  Wild  ducks  feed  upon  fish, 
aquatic  insects  and  ])lants;  and  they  l!y  in 
the  form  of  tiie  letter  >■  ,  with'the  nieet- 
ino-  of  the  two  lines  directed  forward. 


THE  DUSKY  PUCK. 

Jinas  obscuru. — Gmel. 

Description. — Upper  part  of  the  head 
deep  dusky-brown,  with  small  streaks  of 
drab  on  the  fore  part ;  the  rest  of  the  head 
and  p-reater  part  of  the  neck  dull  yellow- 
ish-white, each  feather  marked  down  the 
centre  with  a  line  of  blackish-brown  ;  in- 
ferior part  of  the  neck  and  whole  lower 
parts  dusky,  the  feathers  edged  more  or 
less  broadly  with  brownish  v/hite  ;  upper 
parts  the  same,  but  deeper ;  speculum 
blue,  with  green  and  amethyst-red  reflec- 
tions •  winifs  and  tail  dusky ;  the  tail 
feathers  sharp  pointed  ;  bill  greenish  ash  ; 
leers  and  feet  d  usky  yellow  ;  female  brown- 
er?   Length  24,  spread  33. — jXutt. 

HisTOKY. — This  Duck  is  said  to  bo 
found  only  in  North  America.  It  is  met 
with  throuo-hout  the  United  States  and 
British  provinces,  from  Florida  to  Labra- 
dor, and  is  generally  but  improperly 
called  the  Black  Duck.  It  is  found  alike 
alone  the  sea  coast,  in  salt  marshes,  and 
alone  the  fresh  water  rivers  and  lakes. 
They  breed  in  marshes,  making  their 
nests  of  weeds,  and  laying  from  8  to  12 
efftrs,  which  are  of  a  dull  ivory  white  and 
about  the  size  of  those  of  the  common 
duck.  Their  voice,  or  quack,  is  also  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  the  common  duck. 


THE  BLLTE-WINGED  TEAL. 
Anas  discors. — Linn. 
Description. — Upper  surface  of  the 
head  and  under  tail  coverts  brownish 
black;  a  white  crescent  from  the  fore- 
head to  the  chin  bordered  with  black  ; 
sides  of  the  head  and  neck  purple  ;  base 
of  the  neck  above,  back,  tertiaries  and  tail 
coverts  brownish-green  ;  fore  parts  mark- 
ed with  semi-ovate  pale  brown  bars;  les- 
ser wing  coverts  pure  pale  blue;  specu- 
lum dark  green ;  primaries,  their  coverts 


and  the  tail  liver  brown;  sides  of  the 
rump  and  under  wing  coverts  wJiite ;  un- 
der plumage  reddish-orange,  glossed  with 
chestnut  on  the  breast,  with  blackish 
spots;  bill  blnish-black ;  feet  yellow. 
Female  brownish,  without  the  white  be- 
fore the  eye  and  on  tlic  rump,  and  the 
purple  tint  on  tjie  head  and  neck.  Youna- 
without  the  green  speculum  ;  in  other  re- 
spects like  the  female.  Length  IS  inches. 
IIistorv. — The  Blue-Winged  Teal  in- 
habits, according  to  tiie  season,  all  parts 
of  the  continent  up  to  the  58th  parallel  of 
latitude.  It  arrives  in  this  state  from  the 
south  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  and  I 
have  before  me  a  specimen  which  was 
shot  in  Winooski  river,  at  Burlington, 
about  the  first  of  May,  1842.  They  feed 
upon  insects  and  vegetables,  and  are  said 
to  be  particularly  fond  of  wild  rice.  They 
usually  become  very  fat,  and  their  flesh 
is  liighly  esteemed  for  food. 


Genus  M  erg  us. — LinncEus. 

Generic  Characters. — Bill  lonn,  or  moder- 
ate, straight,  neatly  cyliiKirical,  slender,  aiij 
broad  at  the  base  \  tlie  cdj^cs  serrated,  and  the 
teeth  subulate,  sharp,  and  inclining  backwards  ; 
the  upper  mandible  liooked  and  furnibhed  with  a 
nail  at  the  tip  ;  nostrils  lateral,  open,  situated  near 
the  middle  of  the  hill  ;  legs  shorr,  stroiio,  placed 
far  back;  three  anterior  toes  webbed  to  their  points: 
hind  toe  articulated  high  with  a  broad  membrane: 
wings  moderate,  aeute  :  1st  and  2d  primaries  lon- 
gest:  tail  short  and  rounded.  Female  and  voiinf 
differ  considerably  from  the  male. 


THE  GOOSANDER,  OH  SHELDRAKE. 
JMergiis  merganser. — Linn. 
Desckiption.— Color  of  the  old  male 
above  nearly  black  ;  head  and  upper  part 
of  the  neck  greenish  black,  with  reflec- 
tions ;  belly  white,  shaded  with  rose  col- 
er.  Humeral  wing  coverts  blackish;  low- 
er part  of  the  back  and  the  tail  ash;  bill 
red  on  the  sides,  but  black  above  and  be- 
low :  iris  reddish  ;  legs  vermillion.  Fe- 
male and  yonng  above  ligiit  ylate  or  gray- 
ish ash,  shafts  "of  the  feathers  darker  ;  sec- 
ondary wing   feathers   and  their   coverts 
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white  on  the  posterior  part  ;  head,  crest 
and  neck  reddish  brown  ;  chin  and  upper 
part  of  the  breast  gray  ;  belly  yellowish 
white  ;  wings  black,  2d  quill  longest;  bill 
reddish  brown  above,  red  below  ;  legs  and 
feet  reddish  yellow  ;  webs  brownish. — 
Length  of  the  specimen  before,  which  is 
a  female,  25  inches;  folded  wing  9i  ; 
spread  32;  bill,  from  the  angle  of  the 
mouth,  2^;  tarsus  2.J  ;  longest  toe  3  inches. 
History. — The  Goosander  inhabits  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  Asia  and  Amer- 
ica, where  they  breed  and  spend  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  On  the  approach 
of  cold  weather  they  migrate  towards  the 
south,  but  still  many  of  them  spend  the 
winter  in  high  northern  latitudes.  They 
are  occasionally  met  with  in  our  lakes  and 
rivers  at  nearly  all  seasons,  but  are  not 
found  in  Vermont  in  very  large  numbers. 
The  specimen  from  which  a  part  of  the 
above  description  was  made,  was  shot  in 
Winooski  river  Sept.  4,  1841.  This  fowl 
is  very  voracious,  and  feeds  principally  up- 
on fishes,  of  which  the  stomach  of  the  one 
above  described  contained  the  frarrnients 
of  several,  one  of  which  was  three  inches 
long.  The  rough  incurved  papillae  upon 
the  tongue,  and  the  sharp  serratures  alonn- 
the  edges  of  the  bill,  seem  admirably  adap- 
ted for  seizing  and  retaining  its  finny 
prey. 

Genus  Colymbus. — Linnmus. 
Generic  Chai-acters.— Bill  longer  than  the  liead, 
Stout,  straight,  nearly  cylindrical,  compressed,  with 
the  point  subulate  and  acute ;  the  edges  bent 
in,  sharp  and  entire  ;  nostrils  basal,  concave,  and 
half  closed  by  a  membrane  ;  feet  large,  placed  far 
behind  ;  tibia  almost  drawn  up  into  the  belly  ;  tar- 
sus strong,  compressed  ;  the  three  anterior  toes 
very  long,  united  to  their  tips  by  webs  ;  hind  toe 
Bmall,  touching  the  ground  merely  at  the  tip,  uni- 
ted to  the  outer  toe  by  a  rudimenlal  membrane  ; 
wings  moderate  ;  1st  and  2d  primaries  longest  ;  tail 
short,  rounded  and  composed  of  18  or  20  feathers  • 
the  sexes  alike  in  plumage. 


THE    LOOxN,    OR    GREAT   NORTH- 
ERN DIVER. 
Colymbus  glacialis. — Linn, 
Description. — Head  and  back  of  the 
neck  glossy  black;  back   grayish   black 


spotted  with  white,  the  spots  squarish 
and  largest  on  the  middle  of  the  back, 
roundish  forward,  and  very  small  towards 
the  rump;  beneath  white;  neck  spotted 
with  black,  with  a  black  and  whitish  ring  ; 
wings  brownish  black  above,  without 
spots;  legs  black;  bill  dark  horn  color. 
Length  of  the  specimen  before  me  to  the 
extremity  of  the  tail  3-5  inches,  folded 
wing  14  inches,  bill  to  the  angle  of  the 
mouth  4^  inches,  foot  to  the  extremity  of 
the  longest  nail  5.^  inches.  The  iirst 
quill  longest. 

History. — The  Loon,  or  Great  North- 
ern Diver,  is  found  in  the  northern  parts 
of  both  the  Eastern  and  Western  Conti- 
nent. In  this  country  it  resides  princi- 
pally in  the  lakes  in  the  interior,  spend- 
ing nearly  its  whole  time  in  the  water. 
It  dives  with  great  facility,  and  is  able  to 
remain  for  a  long  time  under  water.  Its 
legs  are  situated  so  far  back  that  it  is  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  that  it  walks  at  all 
upon  land.  The  Loon  is  not  uncommon 
in  our  lakes  and  ponds,  where  numbers 
of  them  spend  the  summer  and  rear  their 
young.  Their  nest  is  upon  the  ground 
near  the  margin  of  a  pond,  and  somewhat 
elevated  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 
The  eggs  are  about  the  size  of  those  of 
the  domestic  goose,  of  a  dark  smoky  olive 
color,  blotched  with  umber  brown.  The 
flesh  of  the  Loon  is  touo-h  and  unpalata- 
ble. 


DOMESTIC  FOWLS. 

The  only  birds  we  have  in  a  state  of  per- 
manent domestication  are  the  Goose,  the 
Turkey,  the  Duck,  the  Barn-door  fowl, 
the  Peacock  the  Guinea  Hen  and  the 
Dove. 

The  Common  Goose, ,^H«srt?(5c?-,which 
has  acquired  .so  many  colors  in  our  poult- 
ry yards,  originated  from  a  wild  species, 
which  is  gray,  with  a  brown  mantle  un- 
dulated with  gray,  and  an  orange  colored 
beak.  The  name  of  the  species  in  a 
wild  state  is  Anser  cinereus.  Geese  are 
kept  in  considerable  numbers  in  this  slate, 
principally  for  their  feathers. 

The  Domestic  Turkey,  Mdeagris  gal- 
Joj/arn,  in  its  wild  state,  has  been  already 
di'scribed  on  page  lOL  In  the  domesti- 
(  ated  state  it  has  acquired  a  variety  of 
colors  and  undergone  some  chano-e  in 
form  and  size.  Turkeys  are  raised  for 
ilieir  flesh  which  is  highly  valued. 

The  Domestic  Dvck,  Anas  domestica, 
sprang  from  the  common  Mallard  Duck, 
Anas  boschus.  See  page  109.  The  change 
produced  in  the  Duck  by  domestication 
is  much  less  than  in  the  two  preceding 
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species.  Very  few  of  lliem  are  raised  in 
this  state,  and  these  are  kept  rather  for 
curiosity  tlian  profit. 

Barn-Door  Fowl,  Gall.us  domcsticus. 
This  species,  denominated  the  Cock  and 
the  Hen,  varies  almost  infinitely  in  col- 
ors, and  very  considerably  in  size  and 
form.  It  has  been  in  a  domesticated  state 
from  time  immemorial,  and  more  or  less 
of  them  are  kept  by  almost  every  family 
in  the  state.  Their  flesh  and  eggs  form 
almost  indispensable  articles  of  food  ;  and 
with  suitable  attention  and  precaution  a- 
gainst  mischief,  the  keeping  of  hens  for 
their  eggs  is  not  unprofitable. 

The  Peacock,  Pavo  cristatus.  The 
Peacock  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
from  the  north  of  India,  and  to  liave  been 
introduced  into  Europe  by  Alexander  the 
Great.  It  is  celebrated  only  for  the  mag- 
nificence and  beauty  of  its  plumage. 


The  Guinea  Hen,  JVumida  vieleagris. 
Tlie  Guinea  Hen  was  originally  from  Af- 
rica. Its  slate  colored  plumage  is  every- 
where s})ring]ed  with  small  round  white 
spots.  In  its  wild  state  it  lives  in  flocks, 
in  marshes. 

The  Dove.  Our  common  Dove  is  said 
to  be  descended  from  the  Rock  Dove, 
Columba  livia. 

The  three  last  are  kept  only  in  small 
numbers,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity. 

The  following  table  contains  the  esti- 
mated value  of  Poultry  in  the  several 
counties  in  this  state,  according  to  the  re- 
turns of  the  census  of  1840. 


Adilison  Co., 

$8,C37 

Orange, 

$14,395 

(!eiiiiiii<;ton, 

9,414 

Orleans, 

4,2C9 

Ca  led  on  ill, 

10,039 

Kulland, 

13,092 

Chittenden, 

8,014 

Washington, 

15,840 

Essex, 

1,744 

Windham, 

13,854 

Franklin, 

5,912 

Windsor, 

20,313 

Grand  Nle, 

i  ,873 
4,19;i 

Total  value, 

Lamoille, 

§131,573 

CHAPTER  IV. 

REPTILES    OF  VERMONT. 


Preliminary  Observations. 

Reptiles  are  usually  regarded  as  disa- 
greeable and  loatliesome  objects,  tliough 
many  of  them,  on  account  of  their  singu- 
lar structure  and  habits,  arc  highly  inter- 
estino-.  These  animals  have  cold  red 
blood,  with  a  dry  skin,  which  is  naked  or 
covered  with  scales,  and,  in  many  species, 
periodically  renewed.  Their  temperature 
usually  corresponds  with  that  of  the  me- 
dium in  wliich  they  are  situated.  When 
the  temperature  is  down  to  freezing  they 
become  torpid.  They  are  found  largest 
and  most  numerous  in  the  hottest  jjortions 
of  the  earth. 

The  bones  of  reptiles  are  in  general 
softer  than  those  of  quadrupeds  and  birds, 
and  vary  much  in  their  connection  and 
number  in  the  difl^erent  genera.  Frogs 
and  loads  have  no  ribs  ;  serpents  have 
them  detached  without  a  sternum  ;  tortois- 
es have  them  all  united  logellier  ;  and 
lizards  have  them  like  birds.  Some  of 
these  animals  have  four  feet,  others  two, 
and  others  none.  Some  are  fitted  for  leap- 
ing, others  for  crawling,  and  others  for 
swimming,  and  several  for  nil  these  modes 
of  progression.  Their  circulation  is  im- 
perfect, tiieir  sensations  obtuse,  and  they 
are  in  general  sluggish  in  their  habits. 


Reptiles  all  produce  their  young  by 
means  of  eggs  ;  these  are  not,  however, 
hatched  by  the  parent,  but  deposited  in 
situations  favorable  for  their  develope- 
ment.  In  some  genera  the  young  are 
produced  perfect,  while  in  others  they  are 
of  a  widely  different  form,  being  shaped 
like,  and  having  the  habits  of  a  fish,  and 
like  insects  undergoing  a  transformation 
before  arriving  at  perfection,  of  which  the 
tadpole  and  frog  afford  a  familiar  example 

In  his  classification  of  Reptiles,  Cuvier 
adops  the  arrangement  of  Brongniart,who 
takes  the  characters  of  his  orders  from  tlie 
principal  organs,  in  conjunction  with  the 
animal  functions.  In  this  arrangement 
they  arc  divided  into  tlie  four  following 
orders. 

I.  Clielunia,  or  Tortoises.  Body  cov- 
ered with  a  shield,  or  plate. 

II.  Sauria^  or  Lizards.  Body  covered 
with  scales. 

III.  Ophidia,  or  Serpents.  Destitute 
of  feet. 

IV.  Batrachia,  or  Frogs,  &c.  Body 
covered  with  a  naked  and  loose  skin. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Reptiles, 
found  in  Vermont,  arranged  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  described  in  the  subse- 
quent pages. 
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ORDKRS   OF    KEPTILKS. 


TIIK  PAINTED  TORTOISE. 


OllDER  ClIELONIA TovtoisCS. 

Einys  ■picta,  Painted  Tortoise. 

"       insculpUi,  Sculptured  Tortoise. 

Emysuurus  xcrpauina,     Snapping  Tortoise. 
Order  Sauria. — Lizards. 
There  are  none  of  this  order  found  in 
the  state. 

Order  Ophidia — Serpents. 
Coluber  sirtcdis,  Striped  Snake. 

sdiiritn,  Kibband  Snake. 

"       ordinatus,       Brown  Snake. 
"  orxipitomondatus,  Spotted-neck  Snake. 
ptinctatus.,      Kinged  Snake. 
Green  Snake. 


vernalis, 
"        constrictor., 
"       e.timius, 
"       sipcdon, 
Crotiilus  durissus, 


Black  Snake. 
Cliickcn  Snake. 
Water  Snake. 
Rattle  Snake. 


Order  Batrachia. — Batrachians. 


Rana  pipicns, 

"  foiitinalis, 

"  halccinn, 

"  pnJustriSf 

"  si/lvaticn., 

"  horiconcnsls, 

"  vielanota. 


Bull  Frog. 
Spring  Frog. 
Leopard  Frog. 
Pickerel  Frog. 
Woods  Frog. 
Horicon  Frog. 
Black  Frog. 


Hijlodcs  Pickcrlngii,  Pickering's  Hylodes, 
Hi/la  versicolor,  Tree  Toad. 

"     squircUa,  Peeping  Tree  Frog. 

Bvfo  americanus,       Common  Toad. 
Salamandra  xymmctrica  Syinnielrical Salamander 

"       dorsalis,         Many  Spotted  do. 

"       salmonea,       Salmon  colored  do. 

"       tigrinn.  Tiger  Salamander. 

"       veneiiosa,       Violet  colored  do. 

"       erijthronotu,  Red-backed  do. 

"       glutiuosa,       Glutinous  do. 

"       bislincata,      Two  lined  do. 
3l€nobrctHchus  maculaixis,  Proteus. 

ORDER   I— CHELOXIA. 
TORTOISES. 

Animals  of  this  order  have  four  feet,  a 
heart  with  two  auricles,  and  the  body  en- 
veloped in  two  plates,  or  shields,  formed 
of  the  vertebriE  and  ribs  above  and  ster- 
num beneath.  Tortoises  have  no  teeth, 
but  their  jaws  are  invested  with  a  bon}' 
substance  which  serves  as  a  substitute 
for  teeth.  The  sexes  may  in  general  be 
distinguished  by  the  cavity  in  the  ster- 
num of  the  male.  They  possess  great 
tenacity  of  life,  moving  fur  a  long  time 
after  their  heads  are  cut  oft'.  They  re- 
quire little  nourishment,  and  can  pass 
months,  and  even  years,  without  eating. 

Genus  E  m  v  s  . — Brongnia rt . 
Generic  Characters. — Shell  depressed,  sol- 
id ;   sternum    broari.    solid,   immnviable,   firmly 
joined  to  the  shell,  ciMi^istiiig  of  I'velve  [>lales,  and 
tour    su|>plemen!al   ones  ;  extremiiies  palmattd, 
Ft.  I.  15 


anterior  %vilh  five  nails  and  posterior  wiih  four; 
head  of  ordinary  size;   tail  lonjj. 


THE  PAINTED  TORTOISE. 
Emijs  picta. — Schkeider. 
Di:SCRiPTioN.-Shcll  oblong,  oval,  ratl^• 
er  depressed,  smooth,  and  of  a  dusky 
brown  color  ;  all  tiie  dorsal  and  lateral 
plates  margined  with  yellow;  a  reddish 
yellow  line  aloirg  the  middle  of  the  back  ; 
first  vertebral  plate  quadrangular,  wider 
on  the  fore  part  and  slightly  elongated 
behind,  the  second  si.v  sided,  the  third 
quadrangular,  the  fourth  six  sided,  nar- 
row behind,  the  fifth  seven  sided  ;  the 
first  lateral  plate  four  sided,  upper  edge 
narrow,  the  lower  rounded  ;  the  second 
and  third  nearly  square.  The  intermedi- 
ate marginal  plate  is  narrow,  with  anotcii 
on  each  side  ;  all  the  rest  are  either  ob- 
long or  s(iuare,  each  having  a  red  spot  in 
the  centre,  surrounded  by  irregular  con- 
centric red  lines  ;  marginal  plates  mostly 
red  beneath  ;  sternum  reddish  yellow, 
serrated  before  ;  pectoral  plates  narrow  ; 
caudal  plates  triangular, rounded  behind; 
head  and  skin  generally  dark  brown  ;  an 
oblong  yellosv  spot  behind  each  eye,  and 
another  upon  the  back  part  of  the  head; 
cheeks  and  chin  striped  with  yellow,  be- 
coming red  on  the  neck;  legs  striped  and 
spotted  with  red  ;  tail  with  two  yellow 
stripes  above  and  two  red  ones  on  the 
sides,  which  unite  beneath  in  one;  eyes 
small,  pupil  black  ;  iris  golden,  v.'ith  a 
broad  black  stripe  through  the  middle. 
Length  of  the  shell  of  tli!'  specimen  be- 
fore me  5  inches  ;  width  A^  ;  height  2^. 
Plates  D.  5,  L.  8,  M.  25,  S.  12." 
[IiSTORV. — This  is  our  most  commoa 
species  of  tortoise,  and  exists  in  large 
numbers  in  the  coves  along  the  margin 
of  lake  Champlain  and  in  the  stagnant 
waters  about  the  mouths  of  our  rivers.  4t 
is  very  aquatic  in  its  habits,  and  is  seldom 
seen  more  than  a  few  feet  from  the  water. 
In  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  the  mar- 
shes are  inundated,  hundreds  of  these  an- 
imals may  be  seen  at  a  time,  sitting  upon 
the  rocks  and  logs  which  lie  partly  above 
the  water,  and  basking  in  the  sun.  On  ap- 
proaching them  they  immediately  plunge 
into  the  water  and  disappear.     When  the 

*  U — dorsal,  L— loterul,   IVt— uiarsimUj   S— .^ter- 
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painted  Tortoise  is  first  liatched  it  is  very 
thin  and  nearly  circular,  and  the  color  of 
the  sternum  deep  red.  As  it  grows  the 
back  becomes  more  elevated  and  the;  sides 
compressed,  and  the  red  of  the  sternum 
nsually  assumes  a  yellowish  hue,  and  iu 
some  cases  the  red  entirely  disappears, 
leaving  the  sternum  wholly  yellovv.  It 
feeds  upon  shell-fish,  insects  and  reptiles. 


THE  SCULPTURED  TORTOISE. 
Emijs  inscidpla. — Le  Conte. 

Description. — Shell  oval,  slightly  car- 
fnated  and  emarginate  behind;  all  the 
plates  with  yellowi.sli  radiating  lines  and 
Btria^,  cut  by  other  concentric  strisG  ;  first 
vertebral  plate  pentagonal,  the  2d,  3d  and 
4th  suhhe.xagpnal,  the  otli  octagonal  ;  six 
of  its  faces  anterior;  1st  and  4th  lateral 
plates  pentagonal,  2d  and  3d  subheptago- 
nal  ;  intermediate  marginal  plate  very 
narrow  ;  the  first  pentagonal  projecting  a 
little  beyond  the  next ;  the  rest  mostly 
quadrangular  ;  the  three  plates  on  each 
side  of  the  caudal  plates  slightly  revo- 
lute  ;  sternum  notched  beiiind,  yellow 
and  striated,  all  the  plates  being  marked 
tvith  a  large  black  spot  on  their  posterior 
part ;  plates  under  the  tiiroat  triangular  ; 
all  the  rest  quadrangular  ;  skin  granula- 
ted or  scaly,  reddish  black  above,  dull  red 
beneath  ;  head,  nails  and  tail  black  ;  jaws 
dark  horn  color,  marked  with  yellow. 
Length  of  the  shell  of  the  specimen  be- 
fore me  6^  inches;  width  5i ;  width  of 
the  head  1  inch  :  length  of  the  tail  beyond 
the  shell  1.^  inch;  height  3  inches. 

Plates  D.  5,  L.  8,  M.  2.5,  S.  12. 

History. — This  species,  when  fully 
grown,  is  a  little  larger  tlian  the  preced- 
ing. It  is  not  so  aquatic  in  its  habits,  it 
being  frequently  found  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  water,  and  being  often 
met  with  in  the  woods,  it  is  sometimes 
called  the  Wood  Tortoise.  The  Sculptured 
Tortoise  not  only  resorts  to  coves,  and 
the  deep,  still  waters  of  rivers,  but  is  fre- 
quently found  taking  shelter  in  the  deep, 
narrow  rills  in  our  pastures  and  meadows. 
The  lateral  plates  seem  in  this  species  to 
be  subject  to  some  variation.  In  one 
of  my  full  grown  specimens  the  lateral 
plates  are  only  three,  instead  of  fo'ffr, 
upon  each  side.  Food  cfthis  species  i\w 
same  as  of  the  preced'nig. 


Genus  Emysaurus. — Dumeril. 

Generic  Chnxacters. — Head  large,  covered 
Willi  iiiiiull  plalcs;  snoiu  shorl  ;  jaws  hooked; 
two  warts  beneath  tlie  chin;  slerniirn  immovea- 
ble, criicifijrn,  coiii[iiist'd  of  ten  plates  ;  three  ster- 
no-cost;il  plates  ;  fore,  feet  witli  five  claws,  hind 
fiet  with  four  ;  lail  lung,  suriiiounled  willi  a  scaly 
cresL 


THE  SNAPPING  TORTOISE. 

EmijsnuTUs  serpentina. —  LinNjEus. 

Description. —  General  color  dark 
greenish  brown  above,  lighter  and  yel- 
lowish beneath;  upper  shell  oval, depress- 
ed and  notched  behind  ;  vertebral  plates 
scabrous  ;  lateral  marked  near  the  base 
with  concentric  striae;  marginal  oblong, 
the  six  posterior  ones  forming  six  obtuse 
teeth,  projecting  backwards  ;  sternum 
narrow,  lozenge-shaped,  pointed  and  en- 
tire at  both  ends;  head,  neck  and  limbs 
very  large  and  strong  ;  jaws  sharp,  hook- 
ed ;  skin  of  the  neck  and  legs  granular 
above  and  warty  beneath;  two  prominent 
warts  under  the  chin;  fore  legs  with 
rows  of  broad  sharp  scales ;  hind  legs 
with  several  broad  scales  beneath  ;  claws 
strong,  five  before  and  four  behind;  tail 
straigiit,  about  two  thirds  the  length  of 
the  shell,  tapering,  and  crested  with  large 
bony  prominences,  which  gradually  di- 
minish towards  the  end  ;  sides  and  nnder 
part  of  the  tail  covered  with  smaller 
scales.  Length  of  the  shell,  of  the  speci- 
men before  me,  11  inches;  width  \)  in- 
ches ;  tail  8  in.  ;  head  3}  in.  long,  2^  wide. 

Plates  D.  5,  L.  8,  M.  2.5,  S.  11. 

History. — This  is  the  largest  species- 
of  Tortoise  found  in  Vermont,  often 
weighing-  from  J  .'to  18  or  20  lbs.  It  ia 
much  more  disposed  to  bite  than  the  pre- 
ceding species.  It  will  seize  upon  a  stick 
held  towards  it,  and  suffer  itself  to  be 
raised  by  it  from  the  ground  sooner  than 
relinquish  its  hold  ;  and  hence  it  is  usually 
called  in  New  England  tlie  Snapping 
Turtle,  or  Tortoise.  At  the  south  it  is 
called  the  Alligator  Tortoise,  from  the  re- 
semblance of  its  crested  tail  to  that  of  the- 
Alligator.  This  species  is  often  found  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  water,  and 
will  live  a  long  time  without  waiter.  It 
feeds  upt^n     fislies,    reptiles,  and    young 
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LIZARDS. 


Sr.Kl'KNTS. THE   STRIPED    SNAKE. 


THE  RIBBAND   SNAKE. 


birds,    and    is    said    sometimes    to    catch 
chickens. 

OKPEU  n— SAURIA. 
LIZARDS. 

These  Iiave  elongated  bodies,  covered 
witii  scales,  usually  four  feet;  some  with 
claws  and  some  without ;  an  elongated 
tail  ;  mouth  furnished  with  teeth.  No 
species  of  this  order  has  been  observed  in 
Vermont.  The  reptiles  usually  called 
Lizards  here  all  belong  to  the  Salaman- 
der family. 

ORDER  III— OPniDIA. 
SERPENTS. 

Serpents  have  a  heart  with  two  auri- 
cles, an  elongated,  cylindrical  body,  des- 
titute of  feet,  and  for  the  most  [lart  cov- 
ered with  scales.  Tliejr  move  by  means 
of  the  folds  and  flexure  of  their  bodies. 
They  are  sometimes  divided  mto  vcno?nous 
and  non-venoiuons.  The  Rattle  Snake  is 
the  only  venomous  or  poisonous  serpent 
found  in  Vermont. 

Genus  Coluber. — Li.nncBus. 
Generic  Chtwacters. — Body  long,  cylin- 
drical and  tapering,  lu-ad  oblong,  covered  above 
will)  smooll)  polygonal  plates  ;  above  covered 
with  rliomboidal  scales,  imbricate,  reticulated, 
carinated,  or  smooth  ;  abdomen  wiih  transverse 
plates  ;  beneath  the  tail  with  double  plates  ;  anus 
transverse,  simple  ;  jaws  furnished  wiih  sharp 
t-eeth  ;  without  poisonous  fangs.  Some  species 
are  oviparous,  and  others  ovo-viviparoiis. 

THE  STRIPED  SNAKE. 

Coluber  sirtalis. — Linn^us. 
Description — Upper  part  of  the  body 
dark  brown,  with  a  narrow  yellow  line 
extending  froin  the  head  along  the  back 
to  the  tail,  and  a  broader  parallel  stripe  of 
the  same  color  on  each  side  joining  the 
abdominal  plates  ;  belly  greenish  yellow  ; 
abdominal  ])Iates  marked  on  each  side  with 
two  black  spots  ;  scales  oblong,  carinated, 
fiinall  on  the  back  and  increasing  in  size 
towards  the  abdomen  ;  head  flattened, 
covered  with  ten  plates,  one  at  the  nose, 
two  pair  back  of  this,  three  between  the 
eyes,  and  behind  these  two  larger  ones ; 
pupil  of  the  eye  black,  iris  reddish  ;  small 
sharp  teeth  in  the  jaws  and  palate  Of 
three  specimens  before  me,  the  first,  22 
inches  long,  has  1.54  abdominal  plates, 
and  77)  pair  of  subcaudal  scales,  the  sec- 
ond, 21  inches  long,  has  I'lG  plates,  and 
62  pair  of  scales,  and  f.he  third  27  inches 
long,  of  which  thi^  tail  inea.^ures  (i,  111 
plates  and  GO  pair  of  scales. 


History. — This  is  the  most  common 
and  generally'  diffused  species  of  snake  in 
Vermont,  and  is  universally  known  by 
the  name  of  Striped  Snake.  It  is  perfect- 
ly harmless,  excepting  sometimes  to  catch 
a  chicken,  gosling,  or  young  turkey  or 
duck,  and  rob  birds'  nests  of  their  v^rrg, 
or  young.  They  also  feed  upon  toads  and 
frogs.  Serpents  do  not  chew  their  food 
like  ejuadrupeds,  but  whatever  they  eat 
they  swallow  whole.  Their  jaws  are  so 
constructed  as  to  be  separable  at  the  joint, 
which  enables  them  to  swallow  animals 
much  larger  than  themselves ;  and  in- 
stances of  their  swallowing  such  animals 
fall  under  the  observation  of  every  field 
laborer.  Often  does  a  large  sluggish 
snake  lie  in  his  wa}',  with  a  portion  ot  his 
body  distended  to  near  the  size  of  his  fist. 
On  killing  and  opening  him,  a  large  frog, 
toad,  or  other  animal  is  found,  wiiich  the 
gormandizer  had  caught,  lubricated  and 
swallowed  alive  ;  and  for  the  digestion  of 
which  all  the  energies  of  the  animal  were 
now  employed.  Often  have  we  ourselves 
been  startled  by  the  piercing  and  mourn- 
ful cry  of  a  poor  frog,  which  had  been 
caught  by  one  of  these  animals  ;  and  how- 
indignant  have  we  been,  on  goino-  to  the 
spot,  to  see  the  horror-stricken  sufferer, 
with  his  hind  quarters  ingulfed  in  the 
throat  of  a  huge  snake,  vainly  strugo-lino- 
with  his  fore  feet  to  extricate  himself,  and 
at  the  same  time  uttering  a  most  piteous 
moan.  Under  such  circumstances  it  has 
afforded  us  real  satisfaction  to  destroy  the 
cruel  aggressor  and  liberate  his  wretched 
victim.  For  the  purpose  of  robbing 
birds'  nests  tliis  snake  will  climb  fences 
and  busiics  several  feet  from  tlie  ground. 
The  usual  length  of  this  snake  is  about 
two  feet,  of  which  the  tail  constitutes  one 
fourth.  He  sometimes  attains  the  length 
of  about  throe  feet. 

THE  RIBBAND  SNAKE. 

Coluber  saurita. — Linn. 
Description. — Form  more  slender  and 
graceful  than  that  of  the  stri])ed  snake, 
which  it  resembles  in  the  arrangement  of 
its  stripes.  A  bright  yellowish  white  line 
begins  between  the  posterior  plates  on  the 
head  and  extends  along  the  back  to  the 
extretnity  of  the  tail.  On  each  side  of 
this,  commencing  at  the  orbit  of  the  eye, 
is  a  shining  black  line  wliicii  fades  into 
brown  towards  the  posti^rior  extremity. 
Then  comes  a  narrow  yellow  line  on  each 
side,  commencing  half  aji  inch  hack  of 
tll^  angle  of  the  mouth,  which  iilso  fades 
into  umber  brown  towards  the  tail.  Er- 
low  tlicse,  on  each  side,  is  a  broad,  well- 
defiiied   f^tripe  of  umber  l)rov'n,  slightly 
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bronzed,  embracing  a  row  of  large  scales, 
whose  keels  form  a  distinct  lateral  line, 
and  extending  down  upon  th-^  abdoniinil 
plates  and  siibcaudal  scales.  The  margin 
of  the  upper  jaw,  tiie  under  jaw  ;ind  be!!}' 
arc  white  ;  all  the  colors  fainter  niui 
blended  towards  the  tail.  The  upper  jaw 
7nargined  by  15  and  the  under  by  21  mar- 
ginal plates  ;  two  rows  of  teeth  in  the  up- 
per and  one  in  the  lower  jaw,  all  small 
and  sharp.  Length  of  the  specimen  be- 
fore me  20  inches  ;  to  the  vent  20,  tail  9. 
Head  covered  with  10  plates,  the  poste- 
rior largest.  Abdominal  plates  165,  sub- 
caudal  scales  110  pair. 

HisToiiy.^I  forwnrded  a  specimen  of 
this  snake  to  my  friend  Dr.  Storer,  of 
Boston,  who,  in  acknowledging  its  recep- 
tion, says  that  it  "  is  without  any  ques- 
tion the  sirtuUs."  After  so  decided  an 
opinion  from  such  high  authority,  it  may- 
be thought  presumption  in  me  to  intro- 
duce it  as  a  different  species  ;  but  know- 
ing it,  from  my  own  observations,  to  dif- 
fer very  considerably  from  the  common 
C.  sirtalis,  both  in  appearance  and  hab- 
its, and  finding  it  to  agree  ^5  nearly  with 
the  descriptions  which  I  find  of  the  C. 
saurita,  I  have  ventured  to  describe  it 
under  that  name,  that  the  differences  be- 
tween it  and  the  sirtalis  may  be  seen. 
Besides  differing  in  form  and  color,  and 
in  the  much  greater  number  of  subcaudal 
scales,  it  is  far  more  lively  and  quicker 
in  all  its  motions,  and  so  far  as  my  own 
observation  extends  is  always  found  in 
low  grounds,  and  at  no  great  distance 
from  water.  Among  hundreds  of  the  C. 
sirtalis  which  I  have  seen  upon  the  high 
lands  and  mountains  in  this  state,  I  have 
never  met  witlj  an  individual  answering 
to  the  description  here  given.  Shaw 
calls  the  color  of  the  stripes  of  both  these 
species  bluish-green,  from  v;hich  it  is 
probable  that  his  descriptions  were  made 
from  specimens  preserved  in  spirits,  since 
the  yellow  stripes  in  these  serpents,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  assume  that  hue. 


THE  BROWN  SNAKE. 

Coluber  ordinatus. — Linnteus. 

Description. — Brownish   ash    or  clay 

color  above,  lighter  beneath  ;  a  light  stripe 

along  the  back  from  the  head  to  the  tail, 

oa  each  side  of  vv  hich  is  a,  row  of  black 


spots,  and  two  rows  of  similar  spots,  but 
much  smaller,  along  the  extremities  of 
the  abdominal  plates  on  each  side,  the 
spots  becoming  obsolete  towards  tlie  tail ; 
scales  carinated,  small  on  the  back  but  in- 
creasing in  size  towards  the  belly  ;  head 
small,  covered  witii  ten  plates  of  an  olive 
brown  color,  the  tv.'o  posterior,  and  the 
middle  one  between  the  eyes,  largest. 
The  upper  jaw  is  margined  by  14  scales, 
and  the  lower  by  12,  besides  the  tip;  an 
oblique  black  band  crosses  the  angle  of 
the  mouth,  and  another  a  little  back  of  it 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  ;  teeth  in 
both  jaws,  and  two  rows  of  hooking  teeth 
in  the  palate  ;  eyes  small  ;  iris  bright  ha- 
zel. Length  of  the  specimen  before  me 
about  15  inches;  abdominal  plates  130; 
a  small  part  of  the  tail  broken  off. 

History. — This  plain  and  harmless 
little  snake  is  frequently  met  with,  but  is 
less  common  than  several  other  species. 
I  have  met  with  only  two  or  three  indi- 
viduals in  Burlington.  It  feeds  upon  in- 
sects. 


THE  SPOTTED-NECK  SNAKE. 
Coluber     occijiito-maculatus. — Storek. 

Description. — Color  above  varying  in 
the  specimens  before  me,  six  in  number, 
from  light  ash  gray  and  reddish  brown  to 
nearly  black  ;  belly  from  a  light  brick  red 
to  a  very  dark  copper  color  ;  three  fulvous 
spots  on  the  neck,  one  at  the  occiput 
above,  and  one  belov,',  on  each  side  ;  in 
some  of  the  specimens  a  row  of  blackish 
scales,  usually  slightly  marked  with  white 
on  each  side  of  the  dorsal  line,  and  an- 
other row  at  the  commencement  of  the 
abdominal  plates ;  in  others  the  color 
above  is  uniform;  12  plates  margin  the 
upper  jaw  besides  the  one  at  the  snout; 
snout  and  under  jaw  yellowish  white,  and 
a  white  spot  at  the  angle  of  the  mouth  ; 
throat  grayish,  gradually  passing  into  red 
on  the  abdomen  ;  width  of  the  head  equal 
to  that  of  the  body ;  neck  small,  body 
gradually  enlarges  from  the  neck  to  near 
tiie  vent,  where  it  is  largest ;  tail  short 
and  sharply  pointed,  contained  4^  times 
in  the  total  length  ;  iris  reddish  hazel. 
Length  of  the  longest  specimen  !>.!}  inch- 
es, tail  2.2,  witJi  11:»  abdominal  plates  and 
45    pairs    of  fubcnudal    scales  :    anotlur 
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THE   BLACK  SNAKE. 


about  the  same  lonsctli  liad  122  plntes  and 
46  pair  of  scales  ;  the  sliortost  3.7  in.,  tail 
.8,  plates  IIP,  scales  42  pair;  the  others 
not  counted. 

History. — This  mild  and  inoflcnsivp 
little  snake,  though  very  common  in  and 
about  Burlington,  is  seldom  seen  in  the 
early  ))art  of  summer.  Tliey  begin  to 
make  tiieir  appearance  abroad  about  the 
beginninnf  of  September,  and  during  that 
month,  and  the  greater  part  of  October, 
they  are  in  some  years  met  with  in  large 
numbers,  varying  in  length  from  3  to  10 
or  ]  I  inches,  which  is  about  the  e.\tent  to 
which  they  grow.  The  siiade  of  color 
above  seems  to  be  as  various  ns  the  indi- 
viduals. Jn  the  whole  number  wliicli  I 
have  examined  I  have  not  found  two 
alike  ;  but  in  all,  the  contrast  between 
the  color  above  and  that  of  tJie  ijclly  is 
very  marked,  and  the  spots  on  the  neck 
and  at  the  angle  of  the  mouth  have  been 
constant,  and  in  most  cases  verj'  plain. 

THE  RINGED  SNAKE. 

Coluber  punctatus. — LiNNif;us. 

Description. — Color  above  uniform 
bluish  brown,  approaching  to  black  in 
some  specimens;  beneath  yellow;  mar- 
gin of  the  upper  jaw,  lower  jaw  and  band 
round  the  neck,  yellowish  white  ;  a  row 
of  small  black  spots  along  each  side  of  the 
abdomen  at  the  meeting  of  the  dark  color 
above  with  the  light  color  below  ;  usually 
a  similar  row  of  spots  along  the  middle  of 
the  abdomen  from  the  chin  to  the  vent, 
but  this  is  wanting  in  the  specimen  before 
me.'  Head  ilattish,  about  the  width  of  the 
body,  neck  but  little  smaller  than  the 
body.  Length  13  inches,  tail  3,  plates 
164,  scales  GO  pair. 

History. — This  snake  Is  of  a  timid  dis- 
position, being  seldom  seen  abroad,  but 
is  often  met  with  in  different  parts  of  the 
state,  concealed  under  stones,  logs,  and 
the  bark  of  old,  decayed  trees.  Its  food 
consists  principally  of  insects. 


■r 


■:^S^- 


THE  GREEN  SNAKE. 
Coluher  vcrnalis. — De   Kav. 
DEScnrPTioN. — Color    above    beautiful 
grass  green;  beneath  greenish,  or  yellow- 


ish while  ;  margin  of  the  upper  jaw  yel- 
lowish ;  pupil  black,  upper  edge  of  the 
iris  yellow,  below  grayish  brown.  Scales 
not  keeled,  smooth,  rhoinboidal,  with  the 
acute  angles  truncated,  giving  them  the 
appearance  of  unetjual  sided  hexjigons. 
Head  flattened  and  covered  with  10  plates, 
one  at  the  snout,  two  pair  behind  these, 
then  3  plates  between  the  eyes,  2  larger 
ones  behind  these  upon  the  occiput,  up- 
per jaw  bordered  by  15  scales,  including 
the  one  at  the  snout;  nostril  circular,  and 
near  the  end  of  the  snout.  Length  of  the 
specimen  before  me  ISJ  inches,  head  ^  in, 
from  the  snout  to  the  vent  11.;^,  tail  6., 
width  of  the  head  .3.  Tail  terminated  in 
a  sharp,  horn-colored  spine.  Abdominal 
plates  131, sub-caudal  170  in  the  two  rows. 
History. — This  beautiful  and  lively 
little  snake  is  very  common  in  tlie  west- 
ern parts  of  the  state,  and  particularly  in 
the  neighborhood  of  lake  Champlain.  It 
is  perfectly  harmless,  and  feeds  principal- 
ly upon  insects.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
Green  Mountains  in  this  state,  it  is  quite 
rare,  if  found  at  all. 


THE  BLACK  SNAKE. 

Coluber  constrictor. — LinnjEUS. 

Descrittio.n. Color    above    almost 

black  ;  beneath,  slate-color  ;  neck,  mar- 
gin of  the  jaws,  and  snout,  yellow.  Plates 
on  the  top  of  the  head  very  large  ;  that  at 
the  snout  convex,  projecting,  yellow  bor- 
dered with  black  at  the  upper  and  lateral 
margins  ;  first  pair  of  plates  nearly  quad- 
rano-ular  ;  the  second,  pentagonal ;  mid- 
dle plate  between  the  eyes  hexagonal  and 
largest  of  the  three  ;  16  plates  border  the 
upper  jaw;  eyes  large;  nostrils  large, 
vertical,  situated  between  the  2d  and  3d 
plates  back  of  the  snout ;  three  pair  of 
elongated  plates  on  the  throat  just  back 
of  the  chin  ;  back  of  these  two  pair  of 
smaller  ones  ;  back  covered  with  large 
rhomboidal  smooth  scales.  Length  51 
inches,  tail  II.  Abdominal  plates  1S4, 
scales  85. — Sturcr. 

History. — This  snake  is  met  with  only 
in  the  south  and  southwestern  parts  of 
the  state,  and  even  there  it  is  not  very 
common.  It  sometimes  grows  to  the 
length  of  G  feet,  and  runs  with  great 
speed,  on  which  account  it  is  sometimes 
called  the  Racer.  It  is  perfectly  harm- 
less, and  feeds  upon  toads,  frogs,  meadow 
mice  and  small  birds,  swallowing  t!i°m 
whole.  It  was  formerly  very  generally 
believed  to  possess  the  power  of  fascina- 
tion, and  Dr.  Williams  adduces  (Hist.  I 
— 485,)  the  testimony  of  several  persons 
in  support  of  the  opinion,  but  the  notion 
is  now  very  generally  exploded. 
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THE   BANDED  RATTLE  SNAKE. 


THE    CHICKEN   SNAKE. 
Coluber  eximius. — De  Kay. 

Description. — Color  light  ash,  with 
numerous  large  ocellalcd  wood  brov.'n 
spots  surrounded  with  black,  which  cover 
more  than  half  of  the  upper  surface.  A 
row  of  these  spots,  which  are  very  large, 
passes  from  the  head  along  the  back  to 
the  extremity  of  the  tail  ;  another  row  of 
similar  but  smaller  spots  passes  along 
each  side,  the  spots  lying  intermediate 
between  those  on  the  back  ;  belly  light 
flesh  color,  with  quadrangular  brownish 
spots  ;  iris  reddish  orange.  Body  elon- 
gated ;  size  nearly  uniform  from  the  head 
to  the  vent,  and  covered  above  with 
rhomboidal  scales,  each  having  two  punc- 
tures, or  indentations,  near  the  posterior 
extremity.  Head  covered  with  10  plates, 
the  central  one  between  the  eyes  trian- 
gular, and  the  two  posterior  ones  very 
large  ;  upper  jaw  margined  by  14  and  the 
lower  by  18  scales,  besides  the  one  at  the 
tip  ;  tail  terminated  in  a  blunt  horny  spine. 
Length  of  the  specimen  before  me  32 
inches,  tail  4^^,  head  1,  width  ^  the  length. 
Abdominal  plates  20G,  subcaudal  scales 
46  pair. 

History. — This  snake  is  occasionally 
met  with  in  all  parts  of  the  state,  but  is 
not  very  common.  It  is  called  the  Cluck. 
en  Snake  on  account  of  its  occasionally 
destroying  young  chickens.  It  is  also 
called  Xhe'Housc  Snake,  because  it  is  often 
met  with  in  and  about  old  houses  ;  and 
the  Mclk  Snake  from  its  supposed  fond- 
ness for  milk.  In  some  places  it  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Chequered  Jldder, 
or  Thunder -a  nd-Lightning  Snake.  This 
snake  sometimes  exceeds  five  feet  in 
length,  with  a  circumference  in  the  larg- 
est part  of  more  than  4  inclies.  They  feed 
principally  upon  toads,  frogs  and  sala- 
manders, and  are  supposed  also  to  catch 
mice.  The  opinion  seems  to  be  prevalent 
that  this  snake  is  poisonous,  but  we  have 
seen  no  evidence  adduced  in  its  support. 
It  is  very  sluggish  in  its  habits  and  move- 
ments, and  inay  be  often  seen  stretched 
along  in  the  side  of  a  stone  wall,  basking 
in  the  sun.  -• — 

THE  WATEK  SNAKE. 
Coluber  sipedon. — Lin Nj«u s . 

Description. — Color  above  dark  brown 


with  large  club-shaped  spots  upon  the 
sides  of  light  yellowish  brown  surrounded 
by  blackish,  wjiich  join  the  light  color  of 
the  belly,  and  usually  run  to  a  point  on 
the  back,  sometimes  raee<ing,  but  more 
commonly  alternating  with  the  spots  on 
the  opposite  side  ;  belly  mottled  with 
blackish,  yellowish-brown  and  yellowish- 
white,  the  latter  mostlj'  triangular,  and 
in  longitudinal  rows;  darker  beneath  the 
tail.  Body  thick  in  proportion  to  the 
length,  and  nearly  uniform  in  size  from 
the  neck  to  near  the  vent,  after  which  it 
tapers  rapidly  to  a  point  ;  scales  strongly 
carinatcd,  especially  on  the  posterior  part 
of  the  body.  Length  of  the  specimen  be- 
fore me  28.J  inches,  tail  7^,  plates  140, 
scales  72  pair. 

History. — This  Snake  is  never  seen 
at  much  distance  from  the  water,  but  is 
quite  common  in  the  marshes  and  grassy 
coves  along  the  margin  of  lake  Cham- 
plain,  and  about  the  mouths  of  our  large 
rivers.  It  sometimes  grows  to  the  size  of 
a  man's  wrist,  and  is  generally  avoided 
as  venomous.  It  feeds  upon  frogs  and 
salamanders. 

Genus  Crotalus. — Linnmus. 
Generic  Characters. — Head  large,  triangiN 
lar,  rounded  in  front,  covered  with  plales  ante- 
riorly ;  vertex  and  occipnt  with  scales  ;  a  deep 
nil  between  the  eye  and  nostril  ,  upper  jaw  armed 
with  poisonous  fangs  ;  body  elongated,  thick  ;  tail 
short  and  thick,  terininaiins  in  a  ratile,  which  is 
a  corneous  production  of  the  e|iideraiis  ;  plates 
on  the  abdomen  and  under  the  laiU 


THE  BANDED  RATTLE  SNAKE. 

Crotalus  diirlssus. — K  alm. 

Description. — Upper  parts  yellowish- 
brown,  with  rhomboidal  black  spots  along 
the  back,  margined  with  bright  yellow  ; 
upon  the  sides  of  these  rhombs  a  black 
band  is  continued  to  the  sides  of  the  body, 
where  it  terminates  in  an  irregultr  qtiad- 
rate  black  spot ;  tail  black;  under  parts 
yellow,  with  fuliginous  dots  and  blotches  ; 
scales  on  the  back  elongated,  carinated, 
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FROGS  AND  SALAMANDERS. 


THE  BULL  FROG. 


larger  and  less  carinated  on  the  sides; 
top  of  the  head  flattened,  scales  upon  the 
top  small,  on  the  sides  large,  pentagonal 
—  on  the  edges  of  the  jaws  {jiiadrangular  ; 
snout  terminated  by  one  plate  ;  a  quad- 
rangular plate  on  each  side  of  this  ;  di- 
rectly back  of  these  a  smaller  one  in 
wliieh  are  the  circular  nostrils,  situated 
obli(iuely,  pointing  forwards  ;  above  the 
two  lateral  plates,  two  others  are  sit- 
uated ;  the  first  meeting  the  snout  ante- 
riorly, and  the  second  extending  some 
distance  beyond  the  nostrils  behind;  a 
large  plate  at  the  anterior  angle  of  the 
eye,  separated  from  the  nostrils  by  two 
quite  small  ones,  at  the  anterior  inferior 
angle  of  which  is  the  aperture  for 
the  poison  ;  a  large  plate  over  the  eye  ; 
two  still  larger  upon  the  throat.  Length 
37  inches,  head  li,  width  of  tlie  head  one 
inch.  Rattles,  G  ;  abdominal  plates  170, 
caudal  24. — Slorcr. 

History. — Tiiis  is  the  only  poisonous 
reptile  known  to  exist  in  Vermont ;  and 
although  Rattle  Snakes  were  formerly 
found  here  in  considerable  numbers,  they 
were  mostly  confined  to  a  very  few  local- 
ities, from  which  they  have  now  nearly 
disappeared,  but  still  the  remembrance  of 
these  localities  is, in  most  cases,  preserved 
in  the  name  of  "Rattle  Snake  Hill,"  or 
"Rattle  Snake  Mountain."  The  Rattle 
Snake  feeds  upon  young  birds,  mice,  and 
reptiles.  Its  poisonous  fangs  are  situated 
in  tlie  upper  jaw,  and  used  only  as  wea|)- 
ons  of  defence  ;  and  as  it  always  gives 
warning  with  its  rattles  before  it  strikes, 
cas^lpjof  persons  being  bitten  by  it  in  this 
stateliave  been  extremely  rare,  and  in  no 
case,  within  my  own  knowledge,  fatal. 
The  rattles  consist  of  horny  portions  of 
the  tail  loosely  attached  to  one  another, 
and  it  has  generally  been  supposed  that 
a  rattle  is  added  every  year,  and  that  the 
number  of  rattles  indicates  the  age  of  the 
animal.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  In  some 
cases  several  new  rattles  are  added  in  a 
year,  and  in  others  none  at  all.  The 
Rattle  Snake  has  also  been  sui)posed  to 
possess  the  power  of  fascination,  by  which 
it  charmed  birds  and  squirrels,  causing 
them  to  leap  into  its  mouth,  but  the  opin- 
ion is  totally  erroneous.  The  motions  of 
this  serpent  are  moderate,  and  its  body 
thick  and  clumsy,  in  which  respect,  as 
well  as  in  the  form  of  the  rattles,  which 
are  not  spiral,  our  figure  is  erroneous, 
being  much  too  slender 


ORDER    IV.— CATR.\criIA.  ' 

FROGS  AND  SALAMANDERS. 

In  animals  of  this  order  the  heart  has 
but  one  auricle,  and  the  body  is  covered 


with  a  naked  skin.  In  their  mature  state 
they  are  provided  with  lungs  ;  but  bel'ore 
their  transformation  tjiey  breathe  by 
branchiaj  or  gills.  This  order  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  families.  The  Frog  Fam- 
ily and  the  Salamander  Family,  or  the 
tailless  and  the  tailed  batrachians. 

I.— FROG~FAMILY. 

This  family  embraces  the  Frogs,  Tree 
Frogs  and  Toad.  Their  common  mode 
of  progression  is  by  hops  or  leaps. 

Gknus   Rana. — Linnaus. 

Generic  Characters. —  Boily  covered  with  a 
smooth  skin  ;  upper  jaw  furnished  with  a  row  of 
minute  teeth  ;  another  interrii|ilcd  row  in  iho 
middle  of  the  palate;  no  post-tynipanal  olands  ; 
posterior  extremities  lonj;,  and  in  generai  fully  paU 
maled  ;  fmuers  four ;  toes  five  in  number. 


THE  BULL  FROG. 

Paina  pipieiis. — L  i  n  n  .?:  u  s  . 

Description. — Color  above  }'ellowish 
green,  ap[)roaching  to  brownish  olive  to- 
wards the  posterior  parts,  and  sparsely 
spotted  with  pale  rusty  brown  ;  the  pos- 
terior e.\tremities  with  a  few  brownish 
bars  ;  head  and  upper  lip  green  ;  tympa- 
num elliptical,  large,  rusty  round  the 
margin,  greenish  in  the  middle  ;  under 
lip,  chin  and  throat  yellow  ;  other  parts 
beneath  yellowish  white  ;  nostril  mid-way 
between  the  eye  and  the  snout,  and  the 
distance  between  the  nostrils  equal  to  the 
distance  from  the  nostril  to  the  snout; 
eyes  prominent,  pupil  black,  iris  reticula- 
ted with  black  ancf  yellow  ;  a  cuticular 
fold  from  the  orbit  passes  over  and  down 
behind  the  t3'mpanum,  and,  upon  tiie 
shoulder,  meets  another  fold  passing  from 
the  mouth  along  the  lower  j)art  of  the  ab- 
domen ;  skin  granulated.  Length  of  the 
head  and  body  of  the  specimen  before  nw 
.">.^,  posterior  extremities  8  ;  hind  feet  fully 
webbed  ;  greatest  diameter  of  the  tympa- 
num .7. 

History. — This  is  the  largest  frog 
found  in  V^ermont,  often  growing  consid- 
erably larger  than  the  specimen  above 
described.  It  is  very  common  in  various 
parts  of  the  state,  particularly  in  the 
neighborhood  of  lake  Cli:unp!ain.  It  is 
very  aquatic   in  its  habits,  being  seldom 
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THE   LEOPARD   FKOG. 


THE  PICKEREL  FROG. 


seen  at  a  distance  of  more  than  a  few  feet 
from  tliL'  water.  It  feeds  upon  worms, 
water  insects  and  small  molluscous  ani- 
mals. Tlie  stomach  of  the  specimen  from 
which  the  above  figure  and  description 
were  made,  contained  the  elytra  of  large 
coleopterous  insects. 

THE  SPRING  FROG. 
Rana  fontinalis. — Lf.  Conte. 

Description. — Head  and  anterior  por- 
tion of  the  body  above  green,  irregular- 
ly spotted  with  brown  ;  posterior  jiarts 
brownish  or  greenish  as)),  spotted  with 
black  ;  snout  yellowish  ;  chin  3'ellowish 
white  ;  posterior  margins  of  the  jaws 
black,  or  spotted  with  black;  belly  white 
and  skin  very  smooth;  skin  above  and  on 
the  posterior  parts  of  the  thighs  granula- 
ted; eyes  very  prominent,  pupil  black, 
surrounded  by  a  golden  line;  iris  finely 
mottled  with  black  and  golden,  and  sur- 
rounded i)y  a  golden  line  ;  tympanum  yel- 
lowish brown  ;  a  dark  colored  band  along 
the  posterior  of  the  fore  leg;  hind  legs 
darker,  irregularly  barred  and  blotched 
with  black  ;  nostril  nearer  the  eye  than 
the  snout ;  a  culicular  fold  from  the  orbit 
along  the  side  of  the  back,  from  which  a 
fold  passes  down  behind  the  tymj)anum. 
Anterior  toes  4  in.,  posterior  5.  Length 
3^,  posterior  extremities  5^. 

History. — This  frog  is  found  more 
generally  dift'used  over  the  state  than  any 
other.  It  is  common  in  most  of  the  small 
streams,  and  especially  about  springs, 
and  hence  its  name.  Spring  Frog. 


THE  LEOPARD  FROG. 
liana  halccina  — Kalm. 
Description. — Upper  part  of  the  body 
brownish  bronze,  marked  willi  large,  dis- 
tinct, circular,  oblong  and  irregular  spots, 
of  a  dark  green  or  brown  color,  and  usu- 
ally surrounded  by  a  delicate  light,  or 
yellowish  green  border  ;  usually  two  ir- 
regular rows  of  spots  along  the  back,  and 
one,  two,  or   three    still    more    irregular 


along  each  side  ;  sides  separated  from  the 
back  by  an  elevated  bronze-colored  ridge  ; 
fore  legs  with  spots,  and  hind  legs  with 
spots  and  bars,  similar  to  those  on  the  bo- 
dy ;  a  black  line  along  the  margin  of  the 
upper  lip,  excepting  at  the  point ;  tym- 
panum small,  bronze-colored,  and  nearly 
round;  eyes  prominent,  pupils  black,  and 
iris  varied  with  black  and  bronze,  the  lat- 
ter forming  a  long  line  over  the  pupil ; 
throat  and  belly  white  and  smooth  ;  feet 
palmated  ;  the  fourth  toe  much  larger 
than  the  rest,  and  tubercles  beneath  the 
joints  of  all  the  fingers  and  toes.  Length 
of  tlie  sj^ecimen  before  me,  which  is  of 
about  the  usual  size,  3.^  inches  ;  length 
of  the  hind  leg  to  the  end  of  the  longest 
toe  5:}  inches. 

HisTORv. — This  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon and  least  aquatic  of  all  our  frogs. 
During  the  summer,  it  is  met  with  in 
fields  and  moist  meadows,  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  any  water.  It  was  called  by 
Kalm,  who  first  described  it,  the  Skad 
Frog,  from  its  making  its  appearance  in 
the  Spring  at  the  same  time  with  the 
Shad,  but  it  is  better  known  by  the  name 
of  Leopard  Frog,  on  account  of  its  ocella- 
ted  spots.* 

THE  PICKEREL  FROG. 

Rana  palust.ris. — Le  Conte. 
Description. — Color  brownish  ash  a- 
bove  ;  tJiroat  and  belly  white  ;  flanks  and 
under  sides  of  the  limbs  yellow;  back, 
sides,  upper  sides  of  the  limbs,  and  the 
margin  of  the  under  jaw  spotted,  o||^ar- 
red  with  brownish  black.  Spots  along 
the  back  squarish,  in  two  longitudinal 
rows,  with  two  rows  of  similar,  but  smal- 
ler spots,  on  each  side  below  the  lateral 
line,  which  is  distinct,  of  a  bronzy  hue, 
and  extends  from  the  eye  to  the  posterior 
part  of  the  body.  There  are  usually  two 
spots  between  the  eyes  and  one  in  front; 
hind  legs  barred  with  brownish  black, 
and  a  few  spots  of  the  same  on  the  fore 


*  Froffs  seem  to  be  ;ilile  to  subsist  for  an  unlimit- 
ed length  of  lime  in  n  torpid  state.  There  have 
beer,  reiieated  and  well  authenticated  instances  of 
tlieir  bciiis  dug  up,  in  this  state,  from  depth.s  and 
under  circumstances  wliich  made  it  nearly  certain 
that  they  must  have  lain  there  for  many  centuries. 
Dr.  Williams  (Hist.  1—15!),  479)  has  given  the  par- 
ticulars respecting  a  considerable  number  of  froi»s 
which  were  dug  up  in  Windsor,  Castleton  and  Bur- 
lington, ai  depths  of  from  5  to  30  feet  below  the  sur- 
ficc  of  the  grounil.  A  number  of  those  dug  up  in 
Burlington  were  preserved  in  spirits  in  the  muse- 
um of  the  University, where  I  frequently  saw  them, 
and  although  I  hoy  were  all  lost  when  the  collego 
editico  was  burnt,  in  1894,  I  think  I  can  safely  say 
from  present  recollections,  that  they  were  all  of  the 
spei;ie3  Haiia  kaleciiia,  whicli  is  at  present  our  most 
common  species.  In  ]822  a  living  frog  was  dug  up 
in  Kridgewater,at  the  depth  of  211  feet  fioni  the  sur- 
fa'o  of  the  ground. 
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PICKERING  S    IIYLOIIES. 


legs  :  nose  |)ointe(l  ;  eyes  proininent;  iris 
dn,rk  golden  ;  tympanum  small  and  near- 
ly the  color  of  back  ;  a  brownisii  line 
from  the  snout  to  the  eyes  ;  tubercles  on 
the  lower  surface  of  the  toes  at  the  joints. 
Length  ol' the  Jiead  and  body  3  inches. 

History. — .This  prettily  marked  frog 
bears  considerable  resemblance  to  the  pre- 
ceding species,  and  like  it  varies,  in  the 
different  specimens,  very  much  in  the 
brilliancy  of  the  colors  and  the  form  of 
the  sjjots.  It  was  named  palustris,  by 
Le  Conte,  on  account  of  his  finding  it 
about  salt  marshes,  but  it  is  equally  com- 
mon about  fresh  water  streams,  ponds 
and  marshes. 


THE  WOODS  FROG. 

Rana  sijlvatica. — Le  Conte. 

DEScRimoN. — Color  varying  from  light 
drab  to  reddish  brown  above  and  whitish 
beneath,  often  witii  rusty  patches  in  the 
young  ;  a  longitudinal  black  line  commen- 
ces at  the  ])ointof  the  nose,  and,  u'idening 
as  it  extends  backward  so  as  to  involve 
about  two  thirds  of  the  eye  and  the  whole 
of  the  tympanum,  terminates  at  the  shoul- 
der ;  usually  a  fine  black  line  along  the 
margin  of  tiie  upper  lip,  with  a  yellow 
line  separating  it  from  the  vitta  passing 
tiirough  the  eye  ;  hind  legs  with  broad,  ob- 
scure, blackish,  transverse  bands.  Lengtii 
when  fully  grown  about  3  inche.-;. 

History. — This  frog  is  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  state,  and,  though  frequently  met 
with  in  moist  meadows,  is  much  more 
common  in  woods,  and  hence  its  name, 
Woods  Frog.  This,  likeithe  lieopard  Frog, 
IS  often  seen  at  a  great  distance  from  any 
water.  It  varies  greatly  in  the  intensity 
of  its  gen<>ral  colors,  varying  from  nearly 
black  to  light  reddisli  brown  or  almost 
white,  but  is  readily  distinguished  from 
all  the  other  species  by  the  black  vitta  or 
stripe  passing  through  the  e3'e  and  em- 
bracing the  tympanum.  Tiie  young  are 
usually  darke.sl  colored  andbeconw  liglit- 
er  its  they  incrtaiso  in  age  and  size. 


THE  HORICON  FROG. 

Rana  horicotiensis. — Holbrook. 

Description. — Head  large,  with  snout 
rather  pointed,  the  whole  dusky  green 
above  ;  nostrils  lateral,  nearer  the  snout 
tlinn  the  orbits,  eyes  large,  prominent, 
and  beautiful,  pupil  black,  iris  reticula- 
ted, black  and  golden;  tympanum  large, 
bronzed  with  a  light  spot  in  tlie  centre  ; 
ujiper  lip  liglit  bronze,  with  dusky  bars  ; 
above  this  an  indistinct  band  of  bluish 
white,  with  black  spots,  which  extends 
from  near  the  snout  under  the  orbit  and 
tympanum,  to  the  shoulders  ;  lower  jaw, 
chin,  and  throat  white.  Body  robust, 
dark  olive,  interspersed  with  irregular 
black  spots,  with  an  elevated  cuticular 
fold  on  each  side,  of  lighter  color,  from 
the  orbit  to  the  posterior  extremities;  ab- 
domen silvery  white.  Anterior  extremi- 
ties dusky  above,  white  below  ;  posterior 
dark  olive  above  with  transverse  black 
bars  ;  posterior  part  of  the  thighs  granu- 
lated and  flesh  colored,  feet  dusky,  above 
and  below.    Length  3^  inches — Hoi. 

History. — This  frog  was  found  by  Dr. 
Holbrook,  at  the  outlet  of  lake  George, 
and,  if  found  there,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  its  existence  in  Vermont.  I  think  I 
have  met  with  it  in  Burlington,  but  at  the 
time  supposed  it  to  be  the  Spring  Frog. 

THE  BLACK  FROG. 

Ruml'  mdanota. — Rafinesque. 

Description. — Back  olivaceous  black  ; 
a  yellow  streak  on  the  sides  of  the  head  ; 
chin,  throat,  and  inside  of  the  legs  whi- 
tish with  black  spots  ;  belly  white,  im- 
maculate :   total  length,  2^  inches.      Raf. 

History. — I  give  this  on  the  authority 
of  Rafinesque,  who  says  that  it  inhabits 
lake  Champlain  and  lake  George. 

Geno!^-  Hylodes. — Filzinger. 
Generic  Characters. — Mouih  furnislicd  with 
a  Imifjiie  ;  leelli  in  ihe  upper  jaw  and  palate  ;  lym- 
paiiiiin  visible  ;  estriiinilies  slemltr  ;  lips  of  ihe 
fii)i;ers  and  toes  terminating  in  slightly  developed 
tubercles.  


PICKFllLNG'.S  HYLODES. 
/  iijlddi  :>  Piekering  H. 
Di'iscBiprioN. — Color  varying  from  yel- 
lowish ash  to  light   olive  above,  with  u- 
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regular  brown  markino-s  and  numerous 
small  brown  spots  ;  hind  legs  faintly  band- 
ed with  brown  :  beneath,  whitish  yellow 
and  granulated  ;  head  Tathcr  broad  ;  nose 
blunt ;  fore  feet  with  four  toes,  one  dis- 
posed like  a  thumb  l"or  clasping  ;  hind  feet 
slightly  webbed,  with  five  toes,  and  two 
tubercles  on  the  heel;  all  the  toes  termi- 
nated in  small  tumefactions  or  soft  tuber- 
cles ;  a  considerable  cavity  between  the 
orbits  ;  a  dark  marking  on  each  side  of 
the  head  embracing  the  tympanum.  To- 
tal length  of  the  head  and  body  about  1 
inch. 

History. — I  have  two  fine  specimens 
of  this  beautiful  little  animal,  both  of 
which  I  captured  in  Burlington.  The 
first  measures  just  1  inch  from  the  snout 
to  the  posterior  of  the  body.  I  captured 
it  in  a  dry  pine  grove,  October  G,  1840. 
Though  the  weather  was  cool  it  was  very 
active,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  I 
succeeded  in  taking  it.  Its  leaps  were  of- 
ten from  four  to  six  feet.  It  would  bound 
into  the  air  and  cling  to  the  small  limbs 
and  bushes  4  or  o  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  other  I  caught  in  August,  1840,  near 
what  is  called  the  High  Bridge.  The 
length  of  the  head  and  body  is  .8  in. 

Genus  Hvla. — Laurenti. 
Generic  Charactcrs\ — Body  is  generally  c- 
longated  ;  upper  jaw  and  palate  furnished  with 
teeth  ;  tvnipanuni  appaiL-nt ;  no  posl-tytnpanal 
glands;  fiM<:ei-s  long,  and,  widi  ihc  toes,  termina- 
ting in  rounded  viscous  pellets. 


I 


THE  COMMON  TREE  TOAD. 

Hijla  versicolor. — Le  Conte 
Description. — General  form  like  that 
of  the  common  toad,  with  the  posterior 
portion  more  slender.  U.sual  color  above, 
light  ash  with  irregular  brownish  blotch- 
es, frequently  cruciform  between  the 
shoulders,  and  commonly  two  brown  bars 
crossing  the  thighs  nnd  hind  legs  ;  belly 
while  and  granulated  ;  flanks  and  under 
side  of  the  thighs  orange  ;  head  broad  ; 
snout  blunt ;  pupils  black  ;  iris  golden, 
reticulated  with  black;  anterior  extrem- 
ities rather  small ;  four  toes  before  and 
five  behind  on  each  foot,  all  terminated  by 
tumefactioas  or  pellets.  [Tsua! -lehgth  2 
iaclies. 


History. —  The  Tree  Toad  is  so  called 
on  account  of  its  often  being  found  upon 
trees,  which  it  climbs  by  means  of  the 
pellets  upon  its  toes.  By  these  it  is  able 
to  sustain  itself  upon  the  smooth  surface 
of  a  perpendicular  pane  of  window  glass. 
They  for  the  most  part  remain  silent  and 
concealed  during  the  day  time,  but  during 
warm  rainy  weather  they  sometimes  be- 
come very  noisy,  and  ascend  upon  logs, 
fences,  and  trees,  but  as  they  assume  very 
nearly  the  hue  of  the  object  upon  which 
they  are  situated,  they  are  notreadily  dis- 
covered. They  feed  and  move  from  place 
to  place  mostly  by  night, but  when  discov- 
ered during  the  day,  they  will  often  suf- 
fer themselves  to  be  taken  in  the  hand 
vvithout  making  any  effort  to  escape.  In 
their  general  form  they  resemble  the  com- 
mon toad. 


THE  PEEPING  TREE  FROG. 

Hyla  squirella. — Bosc. 
Description. — Form  slender;  semi 
transparent;  color  brownish  red  above, 
with  obscure,  irregular,  br  own  blotches, 
bars,  and  specks  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
head,  body,  and  legs ;  chin  and  throat 
greenish ;  belly  and  under  side  of  the 
thighs  yellowish  white,  with  the  flanks 
and  posterior  of  the  thighs  light  orange,  a 
cuticular  fold  alono-each  side  ;  eyes  small, 
pupil  black,  iris  golden  ;  a  large  cavity  on 
the  head  between  the  orbits;  head  broad- 
er than  long  ;  mouth  laige,  tongue  fleshy  ; 
minute  teeth  on  the  upper  jaw  andpalate; 
upper  jaw  margined  with  whitish;  bones 
of  the  head  very  thin  and  transparent; 
limbs  slender  ;  4  toes  on  the  anterior  and 
r>  on  the  posterior  feet,  all  terminated  in 
rose  colored  pellets  ;  one  toe  on  each  fore 
foot  disposed  like  a  thumb  for  clasping; 
hind  feet  palmaied.  Length  of  the  spe- 
cimen before  me,  1.1  in.,;  head,  .■' ;  thighs, 
.5  I  tarsus  to  the  end  of  the  toes,  .7  ;  great- 
est width  of  the  head,    o-j 

History. — This  species,  though  not  so 
common  as  the  preceding,  is  met  with  in 
different  parts  of^  the  state,  but  is  much 
oftener  heard  than  seen.  During  the 
warm  summer  evenings  its  shrill  jieep  is 
heard  tp  a  great  distance.  It  ascends  trees 
and  is  often  found  concealed  between  the 
loose  bark  and  wood  of  old  dceayetl  trees. 
This  species,;. in   its  general   form,  has  a- 
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nearer  resemblance  to  the  frogs  than  to 
the  common  toad.  The  .specimen  from 
which  my  fionnre  and  description  are  made 
was  captured  in  Bnrlington. 

Genus  Bufo. — Lavrenti. 
Generic  Characters. — Hciul  short  ;  jaws 
witliont  leelh  ;  tyiripanum  visible  ;  behind  tiie  e:ir 
is  a  large  glandular  tumor,  having  visible  pores  ; 
body  sliorl,  thick,  sivollen,  covered  wilh  warts  or 
papilla; ;  posterior  e.vtremities  but  slightly  elonga- 
ted. 


THE   COMMON  TOAD. 

Bufo  amcricanus. 

Description. — Color  of  the  back  and 
outside  of  the  limbs  reddish  brown,  with 
brownisli  blotches  edged  with  black  and 
surrounded  bv  a  dull  yellowish  line,  with 
a  ligiit  ash  colored  stripe  from  the  top  of 
tlie  head  along  the  middle  of  the  back  to 
tlie  |)osterior  extremity  of  the  body.  Bel- 
ly dull  yellowish  white,  sprinkled  with 
brown  spots.  Two  very  l.irge  porous 
glands  back  of  tlie  eyes.  The  body  above 
covered  with  warts  or  tubercles,  the  color 
of  the  central  part  ol"  wiiich  is  usually  fer- 
ruginous; body  beneath  granulated.  Tym- 
panum small.  Kyes  brilliant;  iris  beau- 
tifully reticulated  with  black  and  golden. 
Four  toes  on  the  anterior  feet,  five  on  tlie 
posterior,  with  a  hard  excrescence  form- 
ing the  rudiment  of  a  sixth  toe  ;  hard  tu- 
bercles on  the  under  side  of  the  feet  and 
toes.     Head  rather  large.     Length  3.^  in. 

HisTORV. — The  toad,  whicli  lias  been 
too  lontT  looked  upon  with  disgust,  and 
regarded  rather  as  an  enemy  than  a 
friend,  is  beginning  to  be  viewed  by  hor- 
ticulturists as  a  benefactor,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  renders  an  essential 
service  by  the  destruction  of  noxious  in- 
sects, and  deserves  rallier  to  bo  cherished 
than  driven  from  cultivated  grounds.  Du- 
ring the  day  the  toad  usually  sits  motion- 
less in  some  retired,  obscure  place,  watch- 
ing for  flies  and  other  insects,  and  wlien 
any  one  approaches  witliiii  suitable  dis- 
tance, ho  suddenly  darts  out  his  tongue, 
to  which  the  insect  adheres,  and  ho  S'd- 
donx  fails  of  returning  it  to  his  mouth  with 


the  prey  attached  to  it.  During  the  night 
they  v(Miture  abroad,  and  are  often  met 
with  in  large  numbers  in  places  where 
few  if  any  are  to  be  found  in  the  day  time. 

IL— SALAMANDER  FAMILY. 

Genus  Sat.amandrv. — Brongni.art. 

Generic  Characters — Body  oLmp^ited  ;  tail 
long;  e.\-trenuties  fjur  ;  fingers  fiur;  tors  five; 
no  tympanum  ;  numerous  small  teeth  in  tlie  jaws 
and  palate  ;  tongue  as  in  frogs  ;  no  sternum  ;  ribs 
rudiniental  ;  pelvis  suspended  by  ligaments. 

This  genus  comprehends  those  animals  which 
arc  generally  known  by  tlie  name  of  ells  and 
newts.  ' 


SYMMETRICAL  SALAMANDER. 

Salamrmdra  symmelrica. — HAULAtf. 

Description^. — Color  brownish  orange 
above,  bright  orange  beneath;  on  each 
side  of  the  si)ine  a  row  of  from  three  to 
seven  ocellated  spets  of  beautiful  Vermil- 
lion color,  with  the  surrounding  circle 
black  ;  the  sides  and  under  parts  of  the 
body  sprinkled  with  minute  black  points, 
extending  from  the  chin  to  near  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  tail;  head  flattened  ;  nose 
blunt;  eyes  bright  and  not  very  promi- 
nent, with  two  longitudinal  ridn-es  be- 
tween them  ;  four  toes  on  the  for<>Trcet, 
five  on  the  hind;  skin  on  the  body  and 
legs  roughened  by  minute  tubercles.  The 
specimen  before  mo  has  six  ocellated 
spots  on  each  side  of  the  spine,  and  meas- 
ures 3.3  inches.  Length  of  the  tail,  which 
is  cylindrical,  next  the  body,  and  flatten- 
ed vertically  towards  the  extremity,  L7 
inches. 

History. — This  species  of  Salamander 
is  frequently  met  with  in  difli'rent  parts 
of  the  state,  but  is  less  common  than  sev- 
eral of  the  following  species.  It  exists 
throughout  the  Unifed  States,  from  IMaine 
to  Florida.  It  is  found  in  water,  under  old 
logs  in  moist  places,  and  is  sometimes 
seen  crawling  abroad  on  the  wetgroimd  af- 
ter a  shower.  Us  motions  are  rntlti-r  mod- 
eiate.     It  i'eeds     upon  spiders  and  small 

insects.  

MANY-SROTTE  D  SA  LAM  A  N  DEIt 
Salainanilra  dorsal  is. — Ha  it  r,A  a. 

Description. — General  color  olive 
above,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  green,  and 
varying  from  sulphur  yellow  to  reddish 
orange  i)i'neath  ;  a  row  of  ocellated  ver- 
inillion  colf)rcd  spots, v.'ith  a  blackisli  halo 
on  each  side  of  ths  dorsal  line,  which  va- 
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rj  in  number  and  size  in  different  indi- 
viduals ;  the  wholo  surface  of  the  body, 
limbs  and  tail  thicivly  sprinkled  witli  n)i- 
nute  black  dots.  The  head  is  short,  rath- 
er broad  behind,  and  pointed  at  the  snout, 
with  the  nostrils  near  tlie  extremity  ; 
eyes  rather  prominent,  pupils  black,  iris 
light  yellow  ;  tail  roundish  at  the  base, 
then  compressed  laterally  throu:j;h  its 
whole  length,  and  very  thin  at  the  ex- 
tremity; fore  legs  and  feet  small  and  del- 
icate, with  4  small  toes;  hind  leg;?  near- 
ly twice  as  large,  with  5  toes,  i^cngth 
of  the  largest  of  two  six-cimens  before  me, 
3.7  inches  ;  head  and  neck  .G  ;  body  1.1  ; 
tail  2. 

History. — This  is  one  of  the  most 
common  species  of  Salamander  in  Ver- 
mont, and  is  eminently  aquatic,  spend- 
ing nearly  all  the  time  in  tne  water. 
When  kept  in  a  vessel  of  water  it  rises  to 
the  surface  every  few  minutes  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  in  air.  It  is  an  animal 
of  considerable  activity,  and  its  move- 
ments are  often  very  sudden.  It  is  ^ler- 
fectly  harmless,  and  usually  manilesls 
much  anxiety  to  conceal  i^elf  from  view. 
This  salamander  seems  to  be  much  an- 
noyed by  a  species  of  parasitic  animals. 
One  of  the  specimens  before  me"  has  at 
least  20  upon  it  at  this  moment.  They 
are  soft  animals,  resembling  a  snail  in  ap- 
pearance, but  more  pointed  at  the  two 
extremities.  They  move  in  the  manner 
of  caterpillars,  by  reaching  forward  and 
then  bringing  up  its  posterior.  They  fas- 
ten themselves  upon  the  salamander  by 
their  mouths,  in  the  manner  of  the  lam- 
preys or  bloodsuckers,  and  adhere  with 
Buch  force  as  not  to  be  easily  separated. 
The  animal  upon  which  they  are  fastened 
seems  to  be  in  much  agony,  and  frequent- 
ly struggles,  but  in  vain,  to  rid  himself  of 
them.  When  fully  extended  they  meas- 
ure one  third  of  an  inch.  On  being  taken 
from  the  water,  they  die  as  soon  as  the 
water  which  adheres  to  them  is  evapora- 
ted. 


SALMON-COLORED  SALAMANDER. 

Salaviandra  snlmonca. — Storer. 

Descrtptios. — Color  j-ellowish  brown 
above,  salmon  color  at  the  sides,  with  a 
bright  salmon-colored  line  from  the  nos- 
tril to  the  upper  ])arl  of  the  orbit;  upper 
jaw  pale  salmon  color,  with  a  few  brown 
spots  ;  lower  jaw,  and  body  beneath  whi- 
tish ;  light  salmon  color  beneath  the  tail. 


Head  large  and  flat ;  snout  obtuse  ;  nos- 
trils small  ;  a  strongly  marked  cuticular 
fold  upon  the  neck  ;  eyes  remote  and 
very  prominent ;  pupil  black  ;  iris  cop- 
per-colored;  body  elongated  and  cylin- 
drical ;  posterior  extremities  twice  the 
size  of  the  anterior.  Tail  longer  than  the 
body,  rounded  at  the  root,  compressed  la- 
terally and  pointed  at  tlie  tip.  Length 
6.J  ;  tail  beyond  the  vent  2h. —  Storer. 

MtSTORy. — This  species  was  first  de- 
scribed and  named  by  Dr.  Storer,  of  Bos- 
ton, from  a  specimen  found  by  Dr.  Bin- 
ney,  in  Vermont,  and  his  description, with 
a  figure,  was  published  in  Dr.  Holbrook's 
Ainer.  Herpetology,  Vol.  HI — 101.  A 
description  is  also  given  in  Dr.  Storer's 
Report,  p.  248.  I  have  a  specimen  of  this 
salamander,  taken  in  Bridgewater,  but  as 
it  is  not  fully  grown  I  give  Dr.  Storer'a 
description.  It  is  found  upon  moist  lands. 


THE  TIGER  SALAMANDER. 

Salamandra  tigrinii. —  Green. 

Descrii'tion. — Color  blackish  above, 
marked  irregularly  and  thickly  with  roun- 
dish, oblong  and  angular  yellow  spots  of 
different  sizes  ;  belly  brownish  gray  ;  legs 
the  same  color  as  the  body,  with  a  fevi' 
yellow  spots  on  the  outside.  Head  rath- 
er large ;  snout  rounded  ;  eyes  black  and 
prominent;  four  toes  on  tlie  fore  feet,  3d 
the  longest;  5  on  the  hind  feet,  3d  and 
4th  longest ;  hind  legs  about  twice  the 
size  of  the  fore  legs  ;  a  distinct  cuticular 
fold  under  the  throat ;  tail  longer  than 
the  bod}',  roundish  at  the  base,  but  soon 
becoming  flattened,  and  edged  towards 
the  extremity  and  terminated  in  a  flatten- 
ed point.  Hind  legs  midway  between  the 
snout  and  the  extremity  of  the  tail. — 
Jjcngth  of  the  specimens  before  me  3  in., 
but  it  grows  larger. 

History. This  Salamander  is  fre- 
quently met  with  in  Vermont,  living  in 
swamps  and  marshes.  I  obtained  3  good 
specimens  of  this  species  from  the  stom- 
ach of  a  Ribband  Snake,  C.  sanrita,  be- 
sides some  others  which  Mere  partly  di- 
gested. The  snake  from  which  thej'  were 
taken  measured  about  2  feet,  and  the  sal-  i 
amanders  3  inches.  On  the  4th  of  Au-  '■ 
gust,  ld42,  1  caught  with  a  scoop-net 
more  than  a  dozen  salamanders,  out  of  a 
small  mi'.ddy  |)ool  in  Burlington,  which  I 
suppose  to  belong  to  this  species.  They 
were  about  3  inches  in  length, of  a  brown- 
ish yellow  color,  and  most  of  them  were 
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the  back,  and  the  brancliise  remaininnf,  but 
from  several  of  tbein  these  appendaoes 
had  disappeared.  I  have  kept  two  of  tlie 
former  and  one  of  the  latter,  in  a  vessel  of 
water,  up  to  this  time,  August  17,  ]b42. 
The  branchia;  and  fins  have  vanished, 
their  color  has  become  quite  dark,  and  tiie 
yellow  spots  are  making  tlieir  appearance 
very  distinctly. 


VIOLET-COLORED  SALAMANDER. 
Salamandra  venenosn,. — Barton. 

Description  — Color  above  dark  gi"a3"- 
ish  brown,  with  a  row  of  large  roundish 
bright  yellow  spots  on  each  side  of  the 
dorsal  line,  which  unite  into  a  single  row 
towards  the  extremity  of  the  tail  ;  sever- 
al of  these  spots  on  the  head  and  upper 
sides  of  the  legs  ;  color  lighter  beneath, 
■with  some  minute  white  spots  ;  tail  roun- 
dish at  the  base,  but  slightly  flattened 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  length, 
and  terminated  in  a  flattened  rounded 
point;  snout  bluntly  rounded  ;  eyes  not 
very  prominent;  hind  legs  niidwaj'  be- 
tween the  snout  and  end  of  the  tail. 
Length  of  the  s])ecimen  before  me  6^  in- 
ches; width  across  the  head  .6,  across  the 
body  .5. 

History. — This  large  species  is  not 
very  common  in  Vermont.  The  speci- 
men from  which  my  description  is  made 
was  found  in  a  marshy  place  in  Burling- 
ton. 


RED-BACKED  SALAMANDER. 
Salamandra  erythronola. — Green. 

Grkeft. 


S.  erylli'^onota. 
S.  cinerea. 


Description. —  Sides  brownish,  and  of- 
ten with  minute  light  ppecks,  fading  into 
steel-gray  on  the  belly,  usually  a  brond 
brownish  red  stripe  along  the  back  ;  belly 
dark  steel  gray,  lighter  and  yellowish  to- 
wards the  chin  ;  head  above  darker  than 
the  body;  form  slender,  cylindrical ;  tail 
nearly  cylindrical,  and  longer  than  the 
head  and  body  ;  vent  midway  between 
the  snout  and  the  e.vtremity  of  the  tail; 
head  broader  than  the  body,  short  in  front 
of  the  eyes;  snout  bluntly  rounded  ;  eyes 
prominent,  lively,  pupil  black,  iris  gol- 
den. A  distinct  cuticular  fold  on  the 
throat ;  legs  slender,  brownish  ;  toes  short, 
4  before  and  o   behind.     Length  of  the 


longest  of  two  specimens  before  me  3.4 
inches  ;  from  the  snout  to  the  fore  l(<gs  .5 
— to  the  hind  legs  J.r,.5;  from  the  ihind 
legs  to  the  point  of  the  tail  LSf) ;  width 
of  the  head  .2. 

History. — This  salam.ander  is  q\iite 
common  in  Vermont,  and  is  probably  the 
least  aquatic  of  all  our  salamanders.'  It  is 
often  met  with  under  the  rotten  logs  on 
dry  pine  plains;  and  also  in  ledgy  places 
in  the  hard  wood  forests,  under  tlie  loose 
stones  and  among  the  decayed  leaves.  Its 
appearance  is  lively,  and  its  motions  often 
very  sudden.  Aided  by  a  sudden  vibra- 
tion of  the  tail,  it  has  the  power  of  leap- 
ing several  times  its  length.  I  have  be- 
fore me  two  specimens,  both  found  in 
Burlington,  one  with  a  brownish  red 
stripe  along  its  back,  and  answering  to 
l^r.  Green's  S.  cnjthronnfa,  and  tlie  oth- 
er, which  is  a  little  larger,  answering  to 
his  S.  cinrrea.  The  stripe  on  the  hack 
seems  to  be  the  only  diflVrrnee,  and  I  be- 
lieve they  are  now  regarded-by  herpetol- 
ogists  as  belonging  to  the  same  species. 


THE  GLUTINOUS  SALAMANDER. 
Salamandra  glutinosa. — G r e e  i* . 

Description. — Whole  npperpart  of  the 
body  dark  brown,  sprinkled  with  distinct 
light  blue  spots  ;  sides  light  colored  from 
the  blue  spots  becoming  confluent ;  abdo- 
men lighter,  exhibiting  the  spots  more 
numerous  and  distinct  than  the  back  ; 
eyes  prominent,  wide  apart,  of  a  deep 
black  color;  head  flattened  above;  nos- 
trils small  ;  legs  color  of  the  body  and 
spotted  like  it;  anterior  feet  4  toed,  pos- 
terior 5  toed  and  unusually  long  ;  tail, 
length  of  the  body,  much  compressed 
throughout  its  whole  c.xtent,  save  the  ex- 
trem.ities,  the  anterior  of  which  is  circu- 
lar, the  posterior  pointed.  Li-ngth  6  in- 
ches ;  head    .75;   width  of  the  head  .5. 

Storer. 

History. — This  species  I  have  not  seen 
in  Vermont.  I  insert  it  on  the  authority 
of  Prof  Adams,  who  informs  nie  that 
there  is  a  Vermont  specimen  of  it  in  the 
Collections  of  Middlelmry  College. 

THE  TWO-LINED   SALAMANDER. 

Salamandra.  his-lineata. —  G re k n . 
Description. — Tail  longer  than  the  bo- 
dy, tapering,  compressed,  and  pointed  ; 
snout  oval  ;  back  cinereous,  witli  two  and 
sometimes  three  dnrk  lines,  if  three,  tlie 
middle  one  broadest  near  the  head,  and 
about  the  length  of  the  body,  the  lateral 
ones  extending  from  behind  the  eyes  to 
the  end  of  the  tail;  sides  cinereous;  be- 
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neath  wliitis'i  or  yellowish;  anterior  toes 
4.,  posterior  5.  Lenirth  3  inches. —  Green. 
'Historv.  This  salainaiuler  I  have  not 
seen  in  Vermont,  but  Prof.  Adams  in- 
forms me  that  he  has  a  Vermont  specimen 
which  beloniis  to  this  species.  According 
to  Dr.  Green  it  inhabits  shnllow  waters, 
appears  caj:ly  in  si>i"i"i=S  '"i^^  '^  very  active. 


Genus  Menobranciius. — Harlan. 

Generic  Characters.— Head  lart;e,  flattened, 
truncate,  two  rows  of  teelh  in  the  upper  jaw,  a 
sinile  row  in  the  lower  ;  teeth  small,  conical, 
pointed  ;  gills  and  tail  persistent  during  life. 


THE  PROTEUS. 

Mcnohranchiis  maculatus. — Barnes. 

Description. — General  color  dark  cin- 
ereous gray,  produced  by  minute  yellow- 
ish speciis  on  a  dark  bluish  ground,  and  ir- 
regularly interspersed  with  circular  spots 
about  tiie  size  of  a  pea,  of  a  darker  hue  ; 
the  throat  and  central  parts  of  the  abdo- 
men nearly  white  ;  a  brownish  stripe 
commencing  at  the  nose  and  extending 
backwards  over  the  eye;  the  margin  of 
the  tail  often  of  an  orange  tinge,  with 
blackish  blotches  near  the  extremity. 
The  head  is  large,  flattened,  and  the 
snout  truncated  ;  eyes  small  and  far  apnrt; 
mouth  large  ;  throat  contracted  .with  a 
transverse  "fold  in  the  cuticle  beneath; 
tongue  large  and  fleshy  ;  teeth  small  and 
sharp,  two  rows  in  the  upper  jaw  and  one 
in  the  lower.  The  gills  are  external, 
lartre,  and  each  consists  of  three  delicate- 
ly tufted  or  fringed  lobes,  which,  when 
vibrating  in  tlie  water,  are  of  a  fine  blood- 
red  color;  body  cylindrical, covered  with 
a  smooth  mucous  skin  ;  tail  long,  flat- 
tened and  broad  vertically,  and  rounded 
at  the  end  like  that  of  an"eel  ;  legs  four, 
each  foot  furnished  with  four  toes  resem- 
bling fingers,  but  without  nails,  although 
the  cuticle  at  the  extremities  is  dark  col- 
ored, having  much  the  appearance  of 
nails.  The  total  length  of  the  specimen 
before  me,  and  from  which  the  above 
figure  and  description  arc  nindi^,  is  V2\ 
inches,  and  this  is  about  ilic  usual  length. 

History. — Tliis  singular  reptile  was 
first  descril)i:'(l  by  Snlini>idcr,  about  the 
year  17i)9,  from  a  specimen  obtained  from 


lake  Chainplain.*  This  specimen  was 
probably  obtained  at  Winooski  falls, 
which  were,  for  some  time,  the  only 
known  localit}^  of  tliis  animal,  and  wiiere 
more  or  less  of  them  are  now  takeir  every 
spring,  upon  the  hooks  suspended  on 
night  lines  for  taking  fishes.  The  fisher- 
men formerly  considered  them  poisonous, 
and  when  they  found  them  upon  their 
lines  they  were  glad  to  rid  themselves  of 
them  by  cutting  the  lines  and  letting 
them  go  with  the  hook  in  their  mouths; 
but  they  are  now  found  to  be  perfectly 
harmless  and  inoffensive.  This  animal  is 
seldom  seen  excepting  in  the  months  of 
April  and  May,  and  this  is  the  season  for 
depositing  its  eggs.  In  a  specimen  taken 
on  the  ]3th  of  April,  1840,  I  found  about 
150  eggs  of  the  size  of  a  small  pea  and, 
apparently  just  ready  to  be  extruded.  The 
food  of  this  reptile  consists  of  varioua 
kinds  of  worms  and  insects.  The  stom- 
ach of  the  one  above  mentioned  contained 
two  hemipterous  insects,  each  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  long,  the  wings  and 
bodies  of  which  were  entire,  besides  nu- 
merous fragments  of  other  insects.  -  Of 
the  habits  of  this  animal  very  little  is 
known.  It  seems  to  spend  the  greater 
portion  of  the  time  about  falls,  concealed 
in  the  inaccessible  recesses  and  crevices 
of  the  rocks  below  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter, and  not  to  venture  much  abroad  ex- 
cepting at  the  season  for  depositing  its 
eggs.  "  Although  it  passes  nearly  the 
wlujle  time  in  water,  it  is  truly  an  amphi- 
bious animal,  having  lungs  for  breathing 
in  the  atmosphere,  as  well  as  branchiae 
for  breathing  in  water.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, breathe  in  water  by  receiving  the 
water  into  its  mouth  and  passing  it  out 
through  the  gills,  in  the  manner  of  fishes, 
but  simply  by  the  vibrations  of  its  bran- 
chiiE  in  the  water.  When  kept  in  a  ves- 
sel containing  a  large  quantity  of  water, 
or  in  which  the  water  is  frequently  re- 
newed, it  manifests  but  little  disposition 
to  rise  to  the  surface  for  atmospheric  air. 
But  when  the  quantity  of  water  is  small, 


*  The   following   is  Schneiiler's  description,  and 
our  reptile  answors  to  it  in  almost  every  particular. 

Corpus  iilira  8  polliccs  longum  et  fere  pollicem, 
crassuni,  molle,  spongiosum,  multis  p<iris  •pi'rvium, 
in  utroque  latere  trilms  rnacdlarura  rotumlarum,  iii- 
grarum  serielnis  variegituni  ;  cavxia  compressa  et 
anceps,  iUrini|ne  maculata,  inferiore  acie  recta,  su- 
periors curvata,  in  tineni  torctiusculum  terminator. 
Capur  latum  et  planum  :  oculi  parvi,  uares  anteri 
ores  in  marline  l.ihii  soporioris,  maxillir  superioris 
frominai!  ut  inferioris  denies  conici,  ohiusi,  satis  lon- 
5,'i  ;  lingua  lata,  iuten-ra,  anterius  soluia :  aperlura 
oris  patit  usque  ad  oculorum  lineam  verticaleni  ;  la- 
bia piscium  labiis  similia  ;  pedes  dissiti  qualuor,  tef- 
tradaclyli  omnes,  ahsque  unguiculis  ;  ani  rima  in 
loiifjiiodinem  patet;  hranchia;  utrinque  tenia;  extus 
pr.ipi-ndiMit,  appo.<itOD  supcrn.^  totid(mi  arcuhus  cnr- 
lihiirineii--,  quorum  latus  internum  tuhorcula  cartila. 
ginea,  velut  iu  pisciuui  genere,  exasperuiit.  &c 
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and  not  often  cliangfod,  it  soon  finds  tlie 
air  in  the  water  insufficient  for  its  pur- 
pose, in  wliicli  case  it  comes  to  the  sur- 
face, talies  in  a  mouthful  of  air, and  sinks 
again  with  it  to  the  bottom.  After  re- 
taining t  lie  air  for  a  time,  probably  long 
enough  for  the  consumption  of  its  oxygen 
in  the  lungs,  it  sntFers  it  to  escape  through 
the  mouth  and  gill  openings,  and  it  is 
seen  to  rise  in  small  bubbles  to  the  sur- 
face. This  animal  is  said  to  be  found  in 
several  places  at  the  west,  particularly  in 
streams  falling  into  lake  Ontario,  where 
it  is  said  sometimes  to  attain  the  length 
of  two  feet.  The  length  of  those  taken 
at  Winooski  Falls  varies  from  8  to  J 3  in- 
ches. I  have  never  seen  one  which  ex 
ceeded  15  inches.  The  best  figure  of  our 
animal  which  I  have  seen  published  is  in 
the  Annals  of  N.  Y.  Lyceum,  vol.  I,  plate 
IG.  The  description  and  fijrure  in  Dr. 
Ilolbrook's  American  Herpetology  do  not 


answer  toour  Menobranchus,  but  as  Prof. 
G.  W.  Benedict  has  furnished  Dr.  H.  with 
an  accurate  colored  figure,  drawn  from  a 
living  specimen  by  tiie  lit.  llev.  J.  11. 
Hopkins,  we  hope  to  see  it  correctly  rep- 
resented in  a  future  volume  of  iiis  splen- 
did and  valuable  work.  We  are  strongly 
inclined  to  believe  the  animal  which  he 
describes  to  be  a  different  species  from 
ours.  Notwithstanding  what  he  and  oth- 
ers have  said  in  proof  of  the  identity  of 
tlje  Triton  hUeraJi.s  of  Say,  the  Mcnohrun- 
chiis  latrralis  of  Harlan,  Holbrook,  and 
others,  with  the  reptile  described  by 
Schneider,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  they  are  different  species.  I 
have  therefore  given  the  name  suggested 
by  Prof.  Benedict,  and  ad-)pted  by  Barnes, 
the  preference,  and  have  described  our 
animal  under  the  name  of  Menobranchus 
nmculntiis,  that  being  descriptive  of  our 
reptile,  and  the  other  not  so. 


CHAPTER  V. 

FISHES    OF   VERMONT, 


Preliminary  Observations. 

Fishes  constitute  the  Fourth  Class  of 
the  animal  kingdom.  They  are  vertebra- 
ted  animals,  with  cold  red  blood.  They 
respire  by  means  of  branchite,  or  gills, 
and  they  move  in  water  by  means  of  fins. 
Tiieir  entire  structure  is  as  evidently  fit- 
ted for  swimming  as  that  of  birds  is  for 
flight.  The  tail  is  the  principal  organ  of 
ruotion,^  and  progression  is  effected  by 
striking  it  alternately  from  right  and  lef't 
against  the  water.  The  mean  specific 
gravity  of  fishes  is  the  same  as  the  fluid 
in  which  they  live,  so  that  no  effort  is  re- 
quired to  keep  them  suspended,  and  a 
large  part  of  them  are  furnished  with  an 
air  bladder,  by  the  compression  or  dilata- 
tion of  which  they  can  vary  their  specific 
gravity,  and  thus  rise  or  descend  without 
the  aid  of  their  fins. 

The  head  of  fishes  is  usually  lartrer  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  \o(\y  than 
that  of  other  animals  ;  and  although  it  is 
subject  to  great  variety  of  form,  if  in  al- 
most all  cases  consists  of  the  same  num- 
ber of  bones  as  is  found  in  other  ovipar- 
ous animals.  These  bones  are  separate 
in  young  fishes,  but  in  older  ones  become 
united  and  consolidated  so  as  to  make  it 


diflicult  to  distinguish  them.  The  nos- 
trils are  simple  cavities  placed  at  the  front 
of  the  snout,  and  usually  double.  The 
cornea  of  the  eye  is  very  flat,  and  has  but 
little  aqueous  humor,  but  the  crystalline 
is  hard  and  globular.  The  e«r  of  fishes  i3 
verj  obscure,  and, having  neither  eustach- 
ian tubes  nor  tympanal  bones,  their 
sense  of  hearing  must  be  very  imperfect. 
The  head  is  attached  to  tlie  bodv  in  such 
manner  tliat  its  motioiilis  e.xceedingly  lim- 
ited. The  tongue  varies  in  diflerent  fam- 
ilies :  in  some  it  is  fleshy,  but  in  many  ca- 
ses it  is  osseous  and  frefjuenlly  covered 
with  teeth,  so  that  their  sense  of  taste 
must  be  very  obtuse.  The  body  of  fishes 
is  in  most  cases  covered  with  scales,  which 
cannot  allow  much  sensibility  to  the 
touch.  This  imperfection  is,  probably, 
supplied  in  some  cases  by  the  fleshy  cirri, 
with  which  several  species  are  furnished. 
The  teeth  of  fishes  vary  almost  infinitely 
in  number,  form  and  situation.  Besides 
the  jaws,  they  are  often  found  upon  the 
tongue^  ami  palate,  and  not  uofrcquently 
in  the  throat  and  at  the  base  of  the  gills, 
while  some  families  are  entirely  destitute 
of  them.  The  .^to-much  is  generally  sim- 
ple and  the  intestines  short. 

The  sexes  of  fishes  are  distinguished  bj' 
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the  male  having  a  milt  and  the  female  a 
roe.  The  roe  is  composed  of  a  multitude 
ofen-o-s,  which  the  female  deposits  in  some 
suitable  place.  After  their  extrusion, 
they  are  impre;fnated  by  the  male,  and 
left  to  hatch,  without  the  further  aid  or 
care  of  the  parents 

Fishes  are  long-lived  animals,  and  their 
fecundity  is  very  remarkable.  We  have 
authent:cated  accounts  of  a  pike  having 
lived  ^60  years,  and  a  carp  200 ;  and 
Leuwenhoek  computed  the  numberof  eggs 
in  the  roe  of  a  cod  fish  to  be  o,GH6,7{iO, 
and  in  that  of  a  flounder  to  be  1,357,400. 

[n  a  country  like  Vermont,  situated  so 
remote  from  the  ocean,  and  watered  only 
by  small  fresh  water  streams  and  lakes,  a 
very  preat  variety  or  abundance  offish  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  ;  and  yet  it  is  a  no- 
torious fact,  that  when  the  country  was 
new  all  our  waters  swarmed  with  fishes 
of  various  kinds.  Salmon  and  Shad  were 
taken  in  the  greatest  plenty  and  perfec- 
tion in  Connecticut  river;  and  the  for- 
mer together  with  the  salmon  trout, 
were  abundant  in  lake  Champlain,  and  in 
most  of  the  streams  connected  with  it.  In 
the  spring  of  the  year,  when  these  fishes 
were  ascending  our  streams  to  their 
breedmg  places,  they  could  be  taken  at 
the  falls  and  rapids  in  scoop-nets,  or  in 
baskets  fastened  to  poles,  in  almost  any 
quantities  desired.  Brook  trout,  weigh- 
ing from  one  to  three  pounds,  were  plen- 
tiful in  nearly  all  our  streams  and  ponds. 
But  with  the  clearing  and  settling  of  the 
country  these  kinds  of  fishes  have  dimin- 
ished till  the  tliree  former  have  become 
extremely  rare,  and  the  latter,  though 
Btill  numerous  in  many  parts,  are  seldom 
taken  exceeding  half  a  pound  in  weight. 
For  the  production  of  this  state  of  things 
several  other  causes  have  operated  be- 
sides their  diminution  by  fishing.  Tlie 
salmon  and  shad  have  probably  been 
driven  from  our  waters,  cliiefly  by  the 
erection  of  dams  across  nearly  all  our 
streams,  which  prevent  their  ascent  to 
their  favorite  spawning  places.  Freshets, 
also,  which  have  become  more  sudden 
and  violent  since  the  country  has  become 
cleared, have  swept  out  the  logs  and  otlier 
obstructions,  which  formed  their  places  of 
resort  and  concealment,  and  have  thus 
tended  not  only  to  diminish  the  number  of 
our  fishes,  but  to  prevent  their  attaining 
so  great  magnitude  as  formerly.  Those 
fishes  of  our  lakes  which  do  not  ascend 
far  up  our  streams  to  deposit  their  spawn, 
have  not  been  so  much  affected  by  these 
causes.  These,  however,  tliouyh  still  ta- 
ken ill  considerable  ([uantities,  are  not.  so 
iilmndant  as  formerly. 


Cuvier  divides  fishes  into  two  sub-clas- 
ses. I.  Osseous  Fishes,  or  such  as  have 
hard,  solid  bones.  II.  Cartilaginous  Fish- 
es, or  such  as  have  cartilage  in  the  place 
of  bones.  Most  of  our  fishes  belong  to 
tiie  first  of  these  divisions.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  Catalogue  of  Vermont  Fishes,  ar- 
ranged in  the  order  in  which  they  are  de- 
scribed in  the  subsequent  pages. 


I.  OSSEOUS,  OR  BONY  FISHES. 
Order  I. — AcANTiiopTERyGri, 

Family  I. — PercidcB. 
Perca  senato-granuhta,  Common  Perch. 
LucAo-Perca  americana,  Pike  Perch. 
Pomotis  vulgaris.       Common  Sun  Fish. 

"       incgalotis,     Big  Eared  Sun  Fish. 
Ccntrarchus  aneus.    Rock  Bass. 
"         fasciatus,\ildck  Bass. 
Ethcostoma  caprodes  Jiog  Fish. 

Family  II. — Scienida. 
Corvina  oscula,  Sheep's  Head. 

Oru.II.-Malacopterygii  Abdominales 
Family  I. —  Cyprinidcc. 

Catastomus  cyprinus,Cvirp  Sucker. 
"  oblongus,  Lake  Mullet. 
•'       teres,  Sucker. 

"      nigricans,       Black  Sucker. 
*'      longiroslrum,Long  Nosed  Sucker. 
Leuciscus  pulchclius,Common  Dace. 
"        cr(/so/cMCffs, Shiner. 
"         atronasus,   Brook  Minnow 
Hydrargyrafusca,      Mud  Fish. 

Family  II. — Esocida. 
Esox  estor,  Common  Pike. 

"     reticulatus,        Pickerel. 

Family  III. — Sduridao. 
Pimclodiis  vulgaris.  Horned  Pout. 
"  nchii,losus,Yi\x\\  Pout. 

"  cauiosus,  Cat  Fish. 

Family  IV. — SalmonidcE. 

Sahno  salar,  Salmon. 

"       namaycush,       Namayciish,  or  Longe. 

"      fuiUiualis,        Brook  Trout. 
Osinerus  e/jrrlanus.   Smelt. 
Corrgouus  a.lbus.        White  Fish. 
Family  V  —  Clupidm. 

.'llosa  vulgaris.  Shad. 

Hiodon  dodatus.        Winter  Shad. 
Lepisosicus  oxyur^is,Q\\\  Fisli. 

'•  Uneatus,  Striped  Bill  Fish. 

ORD.II.-MALACOPrERyGlI  SuBBRACHXATI 

Family,   Gadida. 

Lota  maculosa.  Ling. 

"    compressa.  Eel-pout. 

Order  IV.— MAtAcoFTERVGH    Apoues. 
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Family,  Mtircnida. 
Murena  vulgaris.        Common  Eel. 
"       bosloiitcnsis,  Black  Eel. 
"       argcntea.       Silver  Eel. 

II.     CARTILAGINOUS  FISHES. 
Family  I. — Hturionida. 

Acipenser  rubicundiis,     Round  NoseJ  Sturgeon. 
"     vxyrhijnckus,  Sharp  Nosed  Sturgeon. 
Family  II. — CyclostomliUc. 
Petromyz-m  nigricans,     Blue  Lamprey. 
^'l7nmoca'tKs  concvlor,  Mud  Lamprey. 

I.  OSSEOUS,  OR  BONY  FISHES. 
Order  I. — Acanthopterygu. 
Spinous  rayed  Fishes. 
Fishes  of  this  order  are  recognized  by 
the  spines  which  occupy  the  place  of  the 
first  rays  of  the  dorsal  fin,   or  the  rays  of 
the  first  dorsal  when  there  are  two.  Some- 
times, instead  of  a  first  dorsal,  there  are 
only  a  few  free  spines. 

I.  PERCIDyE,  OR  PERCH  FAMILY. 
Genus  Perca. —  Cuvicr. 
Generic  Characters. — Two  separate  dorsal 
fins  ;  rays  ot"  the  first  spinous  ;  tongue  smooth  ; 
teeth  in  both  jaws,  in  front  of  the  vomer,  and  on 
the  palatine  bones  ;  preoperculum  notched  below 
and  serrated  on  the  posterior  cd^B  ;  operculum 
bony,  ending  in  a  tlatlened  point  directed  back- 
wards ;  branchial  rays  seven  ;  scales  rough,  hurd, 
and  not  easily  detacheil. 


THE  COMMON  PERCH. 

Perca  serrato-granulata. — Cuv. 

Cuv.  et  Val.  Hist.  Nat.  des  Poiss.,  H— 47. 
Description. — Body  deep  and  thick, 
but  becoming  slender  and  nearly  cylindri- 
cal towards  the  tail  ;  head  rather  small, 
and  tapering  towards  the  snout  ;  botii 
jaws  and  palate  covered  with  small  teeth  ; 
color  greenish,  or  yellowish  brown  above; 
sides  yellow,  crossed  by  7  transverse 
brownish  bands  ;  belly  white  ;  lateral 
line  parallel  to  the  curve  of  the  back  ; 
tail  concave.  Preoperculum  narrow,  and 
its  edge  armed  with  small  spinous  teeth, 
those  on  the  lower  margin  larger,  with 
their  points  directerl  forwards  ;  the  oper- 
culum radiated  with  granulated  rays,  ter- 
minating posti'riorly  in  a  spine,  witii  sev- 
eral spinous  denticulations  beneath,  and 

Pt.  I.  17 


grooves  extending  forward  from  them. 
The  edges  of  the  inter-operculiim  and 
sub-operculuin  are  finely  serrated,  and 
the  latter  is  prolonged  into  a  membranous 
point  lying  under  the  spine  of  the  oper- 
culum. Humeral  bones  grooved  and  us- 
ually serrated.  Jaws  equal ;  eyes  rather 
large  ;  iris  yellowish  ;  dorsal  and  caudal 
fins  brownish  ;  pectorals  orange  on  the 
lower  pari  ;  the  others  more  or  less  ruddy. 
Tlie  first  dorsal  more  than  twice  as  long 
as  high,  with  a  black  spot  or  clouded  with 
black  touards  the  posterior  part,  the  sec- 
ond two  thirds  as  long  as  the  first.  Depth 
of  the  body  to  the  total  length  of  the  fish 
as  1  to  4.  Length  of  the  specimen  be- 
fore me  12  inches,  depth  3,  thickness  2. 

Bays,  B.  7,  P.  0,  V.  115,  D.  13i!l|14, 
A.2|7,  C.  17.* 

History. — The  Yellow  Perch  is  one  of 
the  most  common  fishes  found  in  lake 
Champlain,  and  in  the  mouths  of  the  riv- 
ers falling  into  this  lake.  They  are  taken 
both  with  the  seine  and  hook,  but  chiefiy 
with  the  latter.  In  the  winter  they  are 
caught  by  cutting  holes  in  the  ice.  They 
vary  from  8  to  12  and  even  14  inches  in 
lengtii,  and  are  carried  round  for  sale 
from  house  to  house  in  the  villages  along 
the  lake,  at  all  seasons  of  the  yetir,  neatly 
scaled  and  dressed  ready  for  cooking.  In 
this  condition  they  are  sold  at  from  10  to 
20  cents  a  dozen,  according  to  the  season 
and  their  abundance.  The  flesh  of  the 
Perch  is  white,  firm  and  agreeable  to  the 
palate,' but  is  rather  dry  and  bony. 

This  fish  agrees  throughout  with  Dr. 
Mitcliell's  description  of  hi.s  Bodianus 
jiavcsccns,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  species 
from  which  his  description  was  drawn. 
Cuvier,  having  obtained  specimens  of  this 
and  another  species  which  very  closely 
resemble  it,  from  the  waters  of  the  United 
States,  gave  to  this  species  the  name 
of  P.  serrato-granulata,  on  account  of  its 
serrated  and  granulated  gill  covers  ;  to 
tiie  other,  distinguished  from  this  by  the 
want  of  granulations,  by  its  smaller  size 
and  greater  number  of  brown  bands  upon 
its  sides,  he  gave  the  name  of  P.  favcs- 
cens. 


Gexus  Luc  10- Perca. —  Cuvicr. 

Generic  Characters. — In  'he  form  of  the 
body  and  situaii'in  of  the  fins  liliC  a  Perch  ;  head 
more  like  a  Pike  ;  edge  of  the  prc-operculutn  with 
one  simple  emargination  ;  some  of  the  maxillary 
and  pa'a'ine  teeih  long  and  pointed. 


*  The  leltBis  iiitlicaie  the  fin?,  and  the  figures  the 
nnnibor  of  ravs  in  each  ;  H.  Drancliial  rays  ;  P. 
Pt>r;iornl  ;  V. "Ventral  ;  D.  Dorsal  ;  A.  Anal,  and 
C.  Caudal. 
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ed  ;  bodv   cf>niprc.-iSLcl    and  oval ;  a   mombranous 
prolongalioii  at  the  anglo  of  the  operculum. 


AMERICAN  PIKE-PERCH. 

Luclo-Pcica  americana. — Cuvier. 

Cuv.  et  Val    Hist.  Nat   drs  Puiss,  III.  p.  122,  pi.  IG. 
Fauna  Doreuli  .\iiiericana,  Fislies;  p.  10. 

Description. — Body  tapering  and  cyl- 
indrical towards  the  tail;  color  nearly 
black  above,  sides  brown  and  orange,  bel- 
ly yellowish  or  bluish  white,  tail  and  fins 
spotted  with  black  on  a  yellow  grouiid, 
but  varyinar  much  in  different  individ- 
uals; headdepressed  ;  eyes  large,  pupil 
transparent,  iris  yellow  ;  lower  jaw  longer 
than  the  upper  ;  two  rows  of  teeth  in  the 
upper  iavv  and  one  in  tlie  lower  ;  teeth 
hooking  inward  and  many  of  them  long; 
operculum  terminated  by  a  membranous 
point,  preoperculiim  serrated  and  spinous 
at  the  angle  ;  a  bony  plate  over  the  pec- 
toral fiu  ;  rays  of  the  first  dorsal  fin  spi- 
nous. 

Rays,  Br.  7,  P.  13,  V.  6,  D.  14— 21, 
A.   14,  C.  17. 

History — Tlic  usual  length  of  this  fish 
is  from  fourteen  to  twenty  inclies,  and  its 
weight  from  one  to  four  pounds.  It  is  ta- 
ken very  plentifully  from  the  waters  of 
lake  Champlain  and  its  tributaries.  It  is 
a  firm,  bony  fish,  but  as  the  bones  are 
large  and  easily  separated  from  the  flesh, 
they  are  much  less  troublesome  than  in 
the  Perch,  and  some  other  species.  Its 
flesh  is  well  flavored,  though  not  so  juicy 
and  rich  as  that  of  our  White  Fish  and 
some  few  others.  In  the  form  of  its  body 
and  the  situation  of  its  fins,  it  closely  re- 
sembles the  Perches,but  its  liead  and  teeth 
are  more  like  the  Pikes,  and  hence  its 
name,  Luch-Perca,  or  Pike-Perch.  This 
fish  is  called  by  Dr.  Williams,  in  his  His- 
tory of  Vermont,  the  White  Perch,  but  is 
generally  known  in  Vermont  simply  by 
the  name  of  Pt/.3,  while  the  fish  usually 
called  Pike  in  other  places  is  here  called 
Pickerel.  This  fish,  on  the  contrary,  is 
called  Pickerel  in  Canada.  We  have  an- 
other species  of  this  genus,  probably  the 
L.  ciinadensis,  but  I  am  unable  to  say  so 
positively  at  present. 


Genus  Pomotis  — Cuvier. 

Generic  Characters. — A  single  dorsal  fin  ; 
6  oill  rays  on  each  side  ;  teeih  small  and  ciowd- 


SUN  FISH,  OR  POND  PERCH. 

Pomotis  vulgaris. — Cuvier. 

Shaw's  Zoology,  IV— 182.  Lit.  and  Pliil  Trans.N. 
y..  I  -403.  Fauna  Bureali  Americana,  p.  23.  SlO" 
rer's  Report,  p.  11. 

Descriptio.s. — Color  brownish  green 
above;  below  yellow  ;  sides  bluish,  spot- 
ted with  brownish,  umber,  and  dark  pur- 
ple ;  sides  of  the  head  striped  longitudi- 
nally with  undulating  deep  blue  lines, 
with  umber  spots  ;  a  large  black  d^pot, 
edged  with  silvery  above  and  below,  on 
the  posterior  angle  of  the  operculum  and 
its  skinny  ]>rolongation,  terminating  back- 
ward in  bright  scarlet ;  all  the  fins  brown- 
ish, portions  of  the  dorsal  and  caudal  spot- 
ted finely  with  black  ;  head  between  the 
eyes  smooth,  dark  green,  with  3  pores,  or 
pits,  the  lines  connecting  which  form  very 
nearly  an  equi-lateral  triangle  ;  teeth  mi- 
nute and  sharp  in  both  jaws  ;  upper  jaw 
protractile  ;  under  jaw  longest  ;  mouth 
small  ;  nostrils'double,  with  a  pore,  mak- 
ing it  appear  triple  ;  eyes  large  and  round  ; 
back  regularly  curved  from  the  nape  to 
the  posterior  of  the  dorsal  fin;  lateral  line 
parallel  to  tlie  curve  of  the  back.  Depth 
of  the  body  to  the  total  length  of  the  fish, 
as  I  to  3,  nearly  ;  commencement  of  the 
anal  fin  equi-distant  from  the  two  ex- 
tremities; usual  length  about  5  inches. 

Rays  Br.  6,  P.  13,  V.  1 1.5,  D.  9|12,  A. 
3|10,  C.  17. 

History. — This  is  a  yery  common  fish 
in  the  coves  along  the  margin  of  lake 
Champlain,  and  about  the  mouths  of  our 
rivers.  Though  extensively  known  by 
the  name  of  Swra  Fish,  and  Pond  Perch,  it 
is,  perhaps,  more  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  Pumpkin  Seed.  It  is  also  some- 
times called  Bream.  This  fish,  though 
said  in  Jardine's  Naturalists'  Library  to 
be  of  unobtrusive  colors,  is  one  of  the 
hio-hest  colored  and  most  beautiful  fishes 
found  in  our  waters — '  ofientlmes  vieing 
in  brilliancy  with  the  tropical  fishes.' 
The  Sun  Fish,  though  often  taken  with 
other  fislies  in  the  seine,  is  more  common- 
ly taken  with  the  hook,  at  which  it  bites 
with  avidity.  Its  flesh  is  white  and  pal- 
atable, but  the  fish  being  small,  thin,  and 
bony,  is  little  sought  as  an  article  of 
food. 
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THE   BLACK    KASS. 


THE  BIG-EARED  SUN  FISH. 
Powotis  -mega! Otis. — Rafinesc^ue. 
Ictliclis  megaloris,  Icliiljyologia  Oliiciisis,  p.  29. 
Descuiption. — Color  brownish  olive 
tibove,  head  darker;  sides  approachino- to 
chestnut ;  belly  coppery,  or  ruddy  white  ; 
sides  of  the  head  and  body  with  flexuose 
greenish,  or  bluish  stripes  and  spots. 
Membranous  prolonorntion  of  the  opercu- 
lum verylongand  v/hollyblack;  eyes  durk, 
the  pupils  bein;r  black,  and  iris  brown. 
Tail  and  fins  l)rownisii.  All  the  colors 
less  brilliant  tiian  in  the  Pomolis  xulisa- 
ris,  its  month  proportionably  larger,  its 
tail  less  forki'd,  and  its  pectorals  broader 
and  less  pointed.  Depth  cositained  a 
little  more  than  twice  in  the  total  length. 
Length  of  tlte  specimen  before  me  4.i,  in- 
ches, dejith  l.I),  height  of  the  pectoral  O.i), 
length  of  the  black  pnrtifm  of  the  prolon- 
gation of  the  opercuhun  0.4. 

Rays,  B.,  P.  4|,  V.  i;5,  D.  1('|]],  A. 
:5|in,  C.  18. 

History. — The  specimen  from  which 
Ihe  above  figure  and  description  were 
drawn,  was  taken  in  Connecticut  river  at 
Barnel.  It  bears  considerable  resemblance 
to  the  preceding  species,  and  is  there 
known  by  the  same  vulgar  names.  It 
may  however  readily  be  distinguished  by 
the  greater  prolongation  of  the  black 
membranous  portion  of  the  gill  cover, and 
till'  absence  of  the  scarli/i  termination,  as 
well  as  by  its  greater  depth  in  pio])ortion 
to  tiie  length,  its  nearly  even  tail,  deeper 
cleft  mouth,  and  its  broader  and  less 
pointed  pectoral  fin*. 

Genus  Centearchl's. --Chi-.  H  I'al. 
(iciierir.  CAnracAez-i.-i-Body  oval,  romprp«pd  ;  one 
dui-^ul  tin  ;  teeth  like  Vclvei,  pile,  on  ilie  j;nvs,  iVmii 
of  lliu  voiiii'r,  piiiatiiio  hoiic.-i  ami  llie  l)u^u  ul"  tin' 
t(iii:;iii';  preoppiculuin  riilire;  aiiple  uf  tlie  oppicii- 
luiii  rliviiled  into  two  Hat  points  ;  anal  spines  fruin 


THE  ROCK  BASS. 

Centrarchns  (tneus — Cuvier 

Ckhla  anea,  Le  Siicur  Jour.  Ac.  Fc.  Phil.  II,p2;4 

Ceiitrarckus  ceneu^,  Unv.  et  Val.  iii,  pi.  13.— l-'aunu 

IBoreali  Americana  (Fi*.:sj  p.  18. 


Descrtptio.n'.— Form  elliptical  ;  body 
deep  and  thin.  Back  dark  ;  sides  yellow- 
ish, ap.proaching  to  white  on  Hie  belly  ; 
a  (juadrano-uhir  black  spot  in  the  centre 
of  each  scale,  giving  tlie  sides  a  striped 
appearance  from  the  gill-opening  to  the 
tail.  Scales  large  on  the  sides,  with  the 
exposed  part  circular,  and  the  concealed 
part  finely  grooved  and  truncated  at  the 
base;  smaller  on  the  back,  belly,  cheeks 
and  op<.M-culum  ;  lateral  line  parallel  to 
the  curve  of  the  back,  containing  42 
scales  ;  opercula  scaled,  preoperculum 
serrated  at  the  angle  ;  the  nperculuin  ter- 
minates backward  in  two  thin  lobes,  wifii 
an  acute  notch  between,  and  a  dark  col- 
ored membranous  prolongation  ;  ])late  a- 
bove  the  pectoral  smooth.  Teeth  small 
and  thick  like  velvet  pile  in  both  jaws,  oft 
the  vomer,  and  on  the  edges  of  (he  ])ala- 
tine  bones.  Eyes  large  and  dark.  Vent 
anterior.  Ventral  fms  directly  under  the 
pectorals;  anal  comuK'nces  under  the  8th 
spinous  raj'  of  the  dorsal  ;  dorsal  and  anal 
e.xpanded  posferi.irly.  The  first  ventral, 
the  first  twelve  dorsal,  and  the  first  six 
anal  rays  spinous.  Lengtii  of  ihe  speci- 
men before  me  7^  inches,  from  the  snout 
to  tlie  vent  3\  ; — to  the  posterior  margin 
of  the  operculum  2\;  depth  2^,  and  con- 
tained near  twice  and  a  half  in  the  total 
length. 

Rays,  Br.  P.  14,  V.  11.'),  D.  12110,  A. 
6|9,  C.  17. 

History. — This  fish  is  here  known  by 
no  other  name  than  Rock  Bass.  It  is 
quite  a  common  fish  in  lake  Champlain, 
and  its  larger  tributaries.  It  is  usually 
taken  with  the  hook  along  the  prccijiitous 
rocky  banks  of  the  lake  and  rivers,  and 
from  this  circumstance  it  derives  its  name. 
It  is  considered  a  very  good  fish  for  the 
table,  and  its  weight  is  usually  about  half 
a  jjound. 


THE  BLACK  BASS. 
Centrarchns  fascintus. — Le  Suefr. 
Ckhla  fasciala,  Lo  Sue.  Jour,  Ac.Sc.Pliil.f t,  p  2M. 
Description.— Form  somewhat  elipti- 
cal,  compressed,  a  little  conve.T  on  the 
sides,  and  pointed  forwards.  Color  dark 
greenish  above,  lighter  and  faintly  mot- 
tled on  the  sides,  and  grayish  v.-hite  be- 
neath ;  sides  of  the  head  fine,  light  green  ; 
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scales  firm,  moderate  on  the  sides  and 
operculum,  but  very  small  on  the  clieeks, 
back  of"  tiie  neck,  throat  and  belly.  P)-c- 
oparcuhan  with  its  upijer  limb  nearly  ver- 
tical and  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the 
lower,  without  spines  or  serratures;  in- 
teroperciilum  and  suboperculum  scaly  up- 
on the  upper  side,  and  smooth  below  ; 
operculum  triangular,  with  a  membranous 
prolongation  posteriorly,  and  the  bony 
part  terminating  posteriorly  in  two  thin 
lobes,  with  a  deep  notch  between  them, 
the  lower  lobe,  which  is  largest,  eniting 
in  several  short  spines  ;  teeth  small, sharp 
and  numerous  in  both  jaws,  on  the  lower 
anterior  edges  of  the  palatine  bones,  and 
on  the  vomer  with  a  small  cluster  near 
the  base  of  the  triangular  tongue,  all 
standing  like  the  pile  on  velvet,  but 
hooking  a  little  inward,  those  on  the  jaws 
largest.  Fins  small,  brownish,  and  their 
Boft  parts  covered  with  a  rather  thick  mu- 
cous skin;  the  dorsal  rounded  behind, 
low  at  the  junction  of  the  spinous  and  soft 
parts,  and  tiie  spinous  rays  capable  of  be- 
ing reclined,  imbricated  and  concealed  in 
a  longitudinal  groove  along  the  back  ; 
ventrals  a  little  behind  the  pectorals  ;  the 
anal  under  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
dorsal,  and  extending  a  little  further  back  ; 
tail  slightly  emarginate,  witli  the  lobes 
rounded.  Vent  a  triile  nearest  the  poste- 
rior extremity  ;  eyes  moderately  large  ; 
lower  jaw  a  trifle  longer  than  the  upper, 
■with  several  visible  pores  along  its  mar- 
gin. Length  of  the  specimen  before  me 
19  inches  ;  the  greatest  depth  equals  one 
third  of  the  length,  exclusive  of  the  tail. 

Rays  Br.  6,  P.  17,  V.  115,  D.  10115,  A. 
3|1],  C.  17. 

HisTORv. — The  Black  Bass,  by  which 
name  this  fish  is  here  generally  known, 
ranks  as  one  of  the  best  fishes  taken  from 
our  waters  ;  but,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case 
with  good  fishes,  it  is  much  less  abundant 
than  several  other  species  which  are 
greatly  its  inferior  in  point  of  quality.  It 
is  usually  taken  with  tlie  seine,  and  its 
weight  varies  from  one  to  five  or  six 
pounds. 


Genus  Etheosto.ma. — Rajinesque. 

Generic  Characters. — Body  nearly  cylindri- 
cal and  scaly  ;  nioulli  variable  with  small  teeth  ; 
gill  cover  double  or  trijile,  underrate  wiih  a  spine 
on  the  operculiinn,  and  without  scales  ;  brannhial 
rays  six;  rays  in  tlie  ventral  si.\,  one  of  which  is 
Fpinv,  no  appendage  ;  dorsal  more  or  less  divided 
into  two,  uiih  all  the  rays  of  the  anterior  portion 
spiny  ;  veut  iiearly  nifdial. 


THE  PIOG  FISH. 

Ethcostoma  caprodes. — Raf. 

Kafinosque   Ich.   Ohicns.   p.   33.     Kirt.  Rep.  Zool. 
Ohio,  p.  168.    Boston  Jour.  Nat.  His.  111—346. 

Description. — Body  lengthened  and 
cylindrical  ;  head  elongated,  flattened  on 
the  foreliead,  witli  the  snout  protruded 
and  rounded  like  that  of  the  hog  ;  under 
jaw  narrower  and  shorter  than  the  upper; 
mouth  beneath,  small.  Color  yellowish, 
darkly  spotted  and  barred  with  brown 
above  and  on  the  sides;  belly  yellowish 
white  ;  10  brown  bars  or  blotches  on  the 
sides,  the  posterior  one  at  the  base  of  the 
tail  black,  witli  about  20  less  distinct  bars 
above  and  betvv'een  these  passing  over 
the  back  ;  caudal  and  dorsal  fins  finely 
spotted  or  barred  witli  brown  ;  pectoral, 
ventral  and  anal  transparent,  unspotted 
and  yellowish;  posterior  part  of  the  head 
above  nearly  black,  but  lighter  towards 
the  snout ;  eyes  middling  size,  promi- 
nent ;  pupil  black,  surrounded  by  a  bright 
line  and  a  yellowish  silvery  iris  ;  tail 
slightly  lunated  ;  scales  ciliated  and 
rough  ;  operculum  terminated  posteriorly 
in  a  sharp  spine  ;  minute  teeth  in  both 
jaws  and  on  the  vomer  ;  lateral  line 
straight ;  ventrals  behind  the  pectorals 
and  under  tlie  anterior  part  of  the  second 
dorsal.  Length  3.2  inciies  ;  pectoral  fin 
as  long  as  the  head. 

Rays,  Br.  6,  P.  14,  V.  6,  D.  141,14,  A. 
12,  C.  17. 

History. — This  fish,  though  its  vulgar 
name  might  be  thought  to  imply  the  con- 
trary, is  certainly  one  of  the  most  sym- 
metrical and  beautiful  fishes  found  in  our 
waters.  It  received  the  name  of  Hog 
Fish  from  a  resemblance  in  the  form  of 
its  snout  and  lower  jaw  to  those  of  that 
quadruped.  It  is  quite  common  in  the 
mouths  of  the  streams  which  fall  into 
lake  Champlain,  but  being  a  slender  fish, 
and  never  exceeding  4  or  5  inches  in 
length,  no  account  is  made  of  it  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  food,  and  very  little  is  known  of 
its  habits.  It  swims  low  in  the  water, 
and  when  at  rest  usually  lies  at  the  bot- 
tom. 


IL-SCIENIDJC  OR  SCIENA  FAMILY. 

Genl's  CoRviNA. —  Cuvier. 

Generic  Characters. — Head  gibbous,  caver- 
nous, and  scaly  ;  stones  in  the  sack  of  the  ear  very 
large  ;  no  canine  nur  palatine  teeth  ;  all  the  teeth 
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small  and  crowdej  ;  preoperculiim  denlated  ;  bran- 
chial rays  seven  ;  anal  fin  short,  with  the  second 
spine  robust  and  strong. 


^--aj^ 
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THE  SHEEP'S  HEAD. 

Corvina  oscula. — Le  Sueur. 

Sciena  oscula.  Le  Su.,  Jour.  A.  N.  Sci.,  ii,  p.  2o3. 

Description. — Back  elevated  ;  body 
deep,  thick  through  the  abdomen,  and 
compressed  to  an  edge  alontj  tl>e  back, 
and  slender  near  the  tail ;  head  declining  ; 
snout  short,  rounded,  with  three  small 
openings  at  the  end,  and  large  pores  near 
the  tip  of  the  lower  jaw  ;  mouth  rather 
small,  lips  di.stinct;  teeth  in  both  jaws  co- 
nic and  crowded,  the  outer  series  largest; 
eyes  large,  round,  and  near  the  snout; 
nostrils  double,  the  posterior  much  the 
largest,  and  very  near  the  eye  ;  head  and 
opercula  covered  with  scales;  preopercu- 
lum  coarsely  serrated  ;  base  of  2d  dorsal, 
pectoral,  anal  and  caudal  fins  covered 
with  scales;  the  9  rays  of  the  first  dorsal, 
1  ray  of  the  2d  dorsal,  the  first  ventral  and 
two  first  anal  rays, spinous  ;  the  1st  dorsal 
and  1st  anal  spine  very  short,  the  2d  largo 
and  stout;  scales  rough.  Color  brown- 
ish gray  above,  sides  silvery,  and  pearly 
white,  or  cream  color,  beneath  ;  head 
with  livid  purple  reflections;  dorsal,  pec- 
toral, anal  and  caudal  fins  brownish  ;  ven- 
trals  yellowish;  lateral  line  parallel  to  the 
arch  of  the  back,  and  visible  on  two-tiiirds 
oftlio  length  of  the  tail;  tail  rounded  ; 
height  of  the  second  dorsal  nearly  uni- 
form, the  posterior  reaching"  the  base  of 
the  caudal  ;  depth  of  the  fish  contained  .3 
times  in  the  total  length.  Lennth  of  the 
specimen  before  me  17^  inches  ;  greatest 
depth  just  behind  the  nectorals  5.V 

Rays  Br.  7,  P.  16,  V.  ll.j.  D.  T)— 113], 
A.  2|H,  C.  18. 

HisTORV. — This  fish  is  quite  common 
in  lake  Champlain,  and  is  here  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  Sheep's  Head.  It 
is  also  found  in  the  western  lakes  and  the 
Ohio  river,  where  it  is  more  commonly 
called  the  White  Perch.  This  fish,  taken 
from  the  Ohio  river,  is  said  to  be  fat,  ten- 
der, and  well  flavored  ;  but  ours  is  lean, 
tough,  and  bony,  and  seldom  eaten.  It 
received  its  vulgar  name  from  its  resem- 
bling in  appearance  the  Sm-gvs  oins, 
which  is  also  called  Sheep's  Head  on  ac- 
count of  its  'arched  nose  and  smutty 
face  ;'  but  the  resemblance  is  in  appear- 
ance only,  for  while  the  latter  is  consid- 


ered one   of  the  most  delicious  fishes  for 
the  table,  the  former  is  seldom  carried  to 

the  table.  

Orj).  H-Mai.acoptervcii  abdominales. 
Snft  rayed  ahdominal  fi sites. 
The  Malacopterygii  are  distinguished 
by  having  nearly  or  quite  all  of  the 
fin-rays  soft  and  branching  as  in  the 
trout,  andtlie  order  abdominalcs  embraces 
the  soft-rayed  fishes,  whose  ventral  fins 
are  situated  far  back  upon  the  abdomen, 
as  in  the  trout,  sucker  and  pickerel. 

I.— CYPRINID.E,  OR  CARP  FAMILY. 
Genus  Catastomus. — Le  Sueur. 
Generic  Characters. — Back  wiili  a  single 
dorsal  tin  ;  ^'ill  membrane  three  rayed  ;  head  and 
opercula  smooth  :  jaws  toothless  and  retractile  ; 
iniiiiih  beneaih  the  snout;  lips  p'ailed.  lobed,  or 
caruncula'ed,  suitable  for  sucking ;  throat  with 
pectinated  teeth.  This  Genus  embraces  the 
Suckers  of  the  Unied  Stales,  of  which  there  are 
about  20  species. 
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THE  CARP  SUCKER. 
Catastomus  cyprinus.* — Le  Sueuu. 
Jour.  Acail.  Sci.  Phil.,  vol.  I.  p.  91,  plate. 
Dksoription. — Form  gibbous  ;  back 
arched,  thin  and  sharp  ;  belly  thick  and 
flattened  between  the  pectoral  and  ven- 
tral fins.  Head  small  and  sloping  ;  snout 
short;  eyes  rather  small,  pupil  black,  iris 
golden  yellow;  nostrils  large  and  double; 
ujouth  small  and  lunated.  Color  light 
silvery  brown,  with  golden  reflections 
above,  approaching  to  yellowish  white,  or 
cream  color  below.  Scales  very  large, 
excepting  along  tiie  base  of  the  dorsal  fin, 
of  a  semi-rhomboidal  form,  and  beautiful- 
ly radiated  ;  the  lateral  line  first  bends 
downward,  then  nearly  straioht ;  40  scales 
on  the  lateral  line  and  13  in  the  oblique 
row,  extending  from  the  beginnino-  of  the 
dorsal  to  the  middle  of  the  ventral  fin. 
Fins  brownish  flesh-color,  all  the  rays 
coarse  ;  the  dorsal  commences  at  the 
highest  part  of  the  back,  a  little  forward 
of  the    ventrals,    and    terminates  nearly 


*  Tills  species  was  removed  by  Cuvier  from  thra 
j;onus  Calustumui,  of  Le  Suenr,  to  his  own  sub- 
genus Laben,  which  is  tUstinsnishecl  fioni  tl  e  Cu- 
tastomus  by  the  greater  length  of  the  dorsu)  fin. 
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THE     SUCKEK. 


over  the  rniddle  of  the  anal,  throe  or  four 
of  tlie  first  rays  being  niucli  elonir.ited,  the 
others  short;  the  anal  fin  sli^rluly  Inna- 
ted,  the  caudal  forked  willi  pointed  lobes. 
The  swimming  l)laddder  divided  in  three 
sacks,  connected  by  tubes.  Length  of  the 
specimen  before  me  from  tiie  snout  to  the 
extremity  of  the  tail  IG  inch(>s, — to  the 
tail  13,  to  the  vent  10, — to  the  middle  of 
the  gill  opening  3A  ;  greatest  depth  5  ; 
greatest  thickness  2.^^;  heigiit  of  the  front 
part  of  the  dorsal  4A  ;  length  of  the  dor- 
sal 5,  scale  on  the  side  .8  by  .7. 

Kays,  Br.  3,  P.  16,  V.  10,  D.  23,  A.  9, 
C.  Id. 

PIrsTORY. — This  fish,  though  said  to  be 
common  further  south,  is  only  occasion- 
ally taken  in  our  waters,  and  here  varies 
from  1  to  3  or  4  pounds  in  weight.  It  is 
considered  a  very  good  fish  for  the  table, 
but  like  the  others  in  tills  family  it  is 
wantincT  in  firmness. 


TIIE  LAKE  MULLET. 

Catastomus  oblougus. — Mitchell. 

■Cijprinus  ublongits — Milcliell.  Trans.  Lit.  and  Phil. 
"  Soc.  ol  M.  Y.,  1—459. 

•Descriftio.n. — Form  gibbous  ;  back 
arched  ;  body  deep  and  thick  ;  head  short 
and  smooth  ;  mouth  under,  small  and 
toothless  ;  gill  openings  narrow.  Color 
above  dark  brown,  lighter  withl)ronzv  re- 
flections on  the  sides,  and  dirty  cream- 
color  beneatli ;  scales  large  with  radiating 
striao,  and  arranged  in  about  13  longitu- 
<dinal  rows  on  each  side  ;  lateral  line  me- 
dial and  nearly  straigiit,  but  not  very  con- 
spicuous. Dorsal  fin  brownish,  the  other 
fins  lighter  and  usually  more  or  less  rud- 
dy ;  pectorals,  situated  low  and  far  for- 
ward upon  the  throat;  ventrals  under  the 
middle  of  the  dorsal  ;  tlK^  anal  reaching 
the  base  of  the  caudal ;  tail  deeply  forked  ; 
swimming  bladder  in  three  sacks  con- 
nected by  tubes.  Length  of  the  specimen 
before  me  2-5  inches,  depth  in  front  of  the 
dorsal  6,  thickness  3,  height  of  the  dor- 
sal 3.2.      Weight  Gi  lbs. 

Rays,  B.  3,  P.  17,  V.  9,  D.  16,  A.  9, 
C.  18. 

History. — This  fish  is  described  by 
Dr.  Mitchell  under  the  name  of  the  Chub 
of  JN'cw  York.  It  is  here  very  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  Mallet,  under 
which  name  several  species  of  lake  suck- 


ers are  confounded,  although  it  belongs 
to  a  family  of  fishes  entirely  distinct  from 
the  real  Mullet.  This  is  one  of  our  most 
common  fishes,  and  in  the  spring  and 
early  part  of  summer  is  caught  with  the 
seine  in  large  quantities,  both  in  lake 
Champlain  and  in  the  mouths  of  its  lar- 
ger tributaries.  The  flesh  of  this  fish  is 
rather  soft,  and  is  considerably  filled  with 
the  knots  of  fine  bones  so  common  to  this 
family,  and  yet  it  is  regarded  as  a  very 
good  fish  for  "the  table.  There  are  various 
methods  of  cooking  it,  but  it  is  generally 
most  highly  esteemed  when  baked.  The 
fish  grows  to  a  larger  size,  and  is  taken  in 
lake  Champlain  in  larger  quantities  than 
any  other  species  nf  this  family.  Their 
usual  length  is  from  15  to  20  inches,  and 
their  weight  from  2  to  5  j)ounds.  But 
individuals  are  often  taken  which  are 
much  larger,  weighing,  in  some  cases,  9 
or  10  pounds.  The  usual  price,  when 
fresh,  is  from  3  to  4  cents  a  pound. 

THE  SUCKER. 

Catastomus  teres. — Mitchell. 

Cyprinus  teres  -Mitchell.  Trans.  Lit.  and  Phil.Soo 
of  N.  v.,  [-459. 

Description'. — Body  lenu'thened,  tliick 
and  subcylindrical,  the  head  one-si.xth  the 
total  length  ;  color  blackisli  brown  above, 
darkest  on  the  head,  often  tinged  with 
green  ;  sides  brownish,  often  with  golden 
reflections  from  the  scales  ;  belly  white, 
and  sometimes  yellowisli  ;  dorsal  and 
caudal  fin  brov/n  ;  the  other  fins  ruddy,  or 
yellowish  brown.  Head  rather  small,  and 
with  the  cheeks  and  operciila  smooth  ; 
eyes  small,  iris  golden,  but  very  dark  in 
some  s])eciinens  ;  nostrils  large,  double 
and  very  near  the  eye  in  front.  Scales 
of  niiddling  size,  radiated,  with  17  in  the 
oblique  row  extending  from  the  anterior 
base  of  the  ventral  to  the  posterior  ray  of 
the  dorsal,  the  middle  scale  being  crossed 
by  the  lateral  line  which  is  straight  in 
the  middle  of  the  body,  and  contains  til 
scales.  Pectoral  fins  situated  very  near 
the  gills,  the  dorsal  on  the  middle  of  the 
back,  and  about  as  long  as  high  ;  the  ven- 
trals rather  small,  under  the  middle  of  the 
dorsal  ;  the  anal  far  back,  reaching  the 
base  of  the  caudal,  and  its  length  con- 
tained 2.^  times  in  its  height ;  the  tail 
forked  ;  all  the  fin  ravs  coarse,  particu- 
larl}'  those  of  the  anal  fin.  Tile  swim- 
ming bladder  in  two  sacks  connected  by 
a  tube.  Length  of  the  specimen  before 
me  22.^  inciies,  from  tfie  snout  to  the  pos- 
terior edge  of  the  gill  covers  4. 4, 'from  the 
gill  to  the  base  of  the  tail  along  the  later- 
al lino  15.  Its  greatest  depth  5.4,  thick- 
ness 3,  and  its  w<^ight  5^  lbs. 
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THE   BLACK   AND   LONG-NOSKD   SUCKERS. 

Rnys,  Br.  3,  P.  18,  V.  10,  D.  13,  A.  8, 
C.  18. 

HisroRY. — Thi.s  i.s  generally  known  on 
the  west  si  de  of  the  Green  Mountains  by 
the  name  of  Sucker,  or  Black  Sucker, 
while  another  species  is  known  by  the 
same  names  on  the  east  side  of  the  moun- 
tains. This  lish  is  quite  common  in  lake 
Cliamplain,  and  in  most  of  the  large 
streams  and  ponds  connected  with  it. 

THE  BLACK  SUCKER. 
Catastomus  nigricans. —  Le  Sueuk. 

Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  Science,  1 — 102.     Storer's  Report, 
Fishes  of  Mass.,  p.  80. 

Description. — Color  of  the  back  black  ; 
sides  reddish  yellow  with  black  blotches; 
beneath  white,  with  golden  reflections  ; 
scales  moderate  in  size  ;  head  quadrangu- 
lar, one  fifth  the  length  of  the  fish  ;  top 
of  the  head  of  a  deeper  black  than  the 
body  ;  eyes  moderate,  oblong  ;  pupils 
black  ;  irides  golden  ;  mouth  large  ;  cor- 
rugations of  the  lips  very  large,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  lower  lip;  lateral  line, 
rising  back  of  the  operculum  on  a  line  op- 
posite the  centre  of  the  eye,  makes  a  very 
slight  curve  downwards  and  then  pursues 
nearly  a  straight  course  to  the  tail,  and 
contains  60  scales  ;  back  between  the 
head  and  dorsal  fin  rounded;  pectoral, ven- 
tral and  anal  fins  reddish  ;  caudal  and 
dor^l  blackish  ;  height  of  the  dorsal  equal 
to  two  thirds  its  length  ;  third  and  fourth 
rays  of  the  anal  reach  the  base  of  the 
caudal.  Length  of  tlie  specimen  from 
which  the  description  is  drawn  15  inches. 

Rays,  D.  13,  P.  18,  V.  0,  A.  8,  C.  18. 
— Storcr. 

History. — This  I  suppose  to  be  the 
common  Sucker  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Green  Mountains  in  tliis  state  ;  but  not 
having  obtained  any  good  si)ecimen  of  it, 
1  have  copied  above  Dr.  Storer's  descrip- 
tion, which  was  made  from  a  specimen 
obtained  from  Walpole.  They  frequently 
Vk'eigh  3  or  4  pounds,  and  exceed  UO  inch- 
es in  length. 

THE  LONG-NOSED  SUCKER. 

Catastomus  longirostrum. — Le  Sueur. 

Journal  Academy  Nat.  Sciences,  Pliil.,  1—102. 

Description. Body    sub-cylindric, 

straight,  delicate  ;  head  flat;  eyes  large, 
irides  yellowish  white  ;  aperture  of  the 
mouth  greatly  arcuated,  and  large  ;  scales 
very  small  and  roundish  ;  color  of  the 
body  above  reddish,  paler  on  the  sides  ; 
abdomen  white,  with  a  bluish  tint;  later- 
al line  curved  above  the  pectoral  fin. 
Dorsal  fin  deeper  than  broad,  quadrangu- 
lar ;  the  extremity  of  the  anal  fin  does  not 
Teach  the  base  of  the  caudal ;   head  hori 


THE  dace' 


zontnl,  terminated  in  a  long  snout.  Length 
of  tlie  individual  described  .">  inches. 

Rays,  P.  Iti,  V.  It,  D.  12,  A.  7,  C.  18. 
— /jC  Sueur. 

History. — "This  fish  I  diHcovered," 
says  Le  Sueur,  "in  the  state  of  Vermont ; 
I  have  not  seen  it  in  any  other  state." 
Not  having  met  with  this  fish,  I  can  only 
give  Le  Sueur's  account  of  it. 

Genus  Leuciscus. — Klein. 

Generic  Characters. — The  dorsal  and  anal 
fins  short  and  without  strong  rays  at  the  com- 
inercenient  of  either;  no  cirri. 

This  genus  tnibrares  those  fishes  which  are 
generally  known  in  New  Eng'and,  by  the  names 
of  Dace,  Chub  and  Shiner. 


THE  COMMON  DACE. 

Leuciscus  pulchcUus. —  Stoker. 
Storer's  Report  on  Fishes  of  .Massachusetts,  p.  9], 

Description. — Upper  part  of  the  head 
and  tail  blackish  ;  back  approaching  to 
olive  ;  sides  lighter;  belly  white  ;  cheeks, 
gill  covers  and  lower  fins  more  or  less 
ruddy  ;  scales  striated,  exhibiting  a  most 
beautiful  play  of  green,  blue,  golden  and 
silvery  reflections.  A  dark  colored  mem- 
brane visible  at  the  junction  of  the  scales, 
giving  the  sides  of  the  fish  a  reticulated 
appearance  ;  40  scales  on  the  lateral  line, 
\yhich  begins  near  the  upper  part  of  the 
gill-opening,  bends  rapidly  downward 
through  9  scales,  and  then  pursues  a 
straight  course  to  the  tail.  Head  and 
operculum  smooth,  the  latter  with  cupre- 
ous reflections.  Scales  ratJier  large  and 
much  crowded  above  the  pectoral  fins. 
Eyes  small,  ))upil  black,  surrounded  by 
a  golden  line  which  fades  into  gray  on 
the  iris.  Month  large  ;  lips,  tongue  and 
palate  fleshy  ;  jaws  toothless  ;  two  patches 
of  pectinated  teeth  in  the  throat,  with 
four  teeth  in  each.  Ventral  fins  under 
the  front  of  the  dorsal ;  the  anal  fin  twice 
its  length  from  the  caudal  ;  the  two  first 
ra3^s  short  and  closely  applied  to  the  third 
in  the  dorsal  and  anal  fin.  Swiniming' 
bladder  in  two  sacks  connected  by  a  tube. 
Length  of  the  specimen  before  me  17 
inches — from  the  snout  to  the  posterior 
part  of  the  operculum  3.^ — to  the  vent  iM. 
Total  length  4^  times  the  greatest  dcnth. 

Rays,  Br.  3,'  P.  16,  V.  8,  D.  10,  A."  10, 
C.  10. 
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History. — This  fish  is  quite  common 
in  lake  Chaniplain  and  its  tributaries.  It 
is  readily  cuuirht  with  the  hook,  and  the 
flavor  of  its  flesh  is  agreeable,  but  it  is 
so  soft  and  filled  with  small  bones  that  it  is 
not  much  valued  as  an  article  of  food. 
The  length  of  those  usually  taken  varies 
from  5  to  12  inches,  but  they  sometimes 
grow  to  the  length  of  20  inches. 


THE  SHINER. 

Leuciscus  crijsolcucas. — Mitchell. 

Trnnii.  Lit.  anrl  Phil.  Soc.  of  N.  Y.,  p.  459. 

Fauna  Bore.ili  Am  T.  Fishes,  page  122. 

Slorei's  Rpport,  i'Uhcs  ot  Alass.,  page  88. 
Df.scription. — Form  ovate  ;  body  deep 
and  thin,  the  depth  contained  4  times  in 
the  total  length.  Color  greenish  above, 
lighter  on  the  sides  and  yellowish  white 
beneath;  a  very  broad  indistinct  yellow- 
ish or  cupreons  stripe  along  the  side  to 
the  middle  of  the  tail.  The  fins  of  a  dull 
yellow  color,  with  the  extremities  of  the 
dorsal,  caudal  and  anal  fins  and  the  first 
ray  of  the  pectoral  more  or  less  black  ; 
cheek  and  operculum  with  yellow  and 
silvery  reflections ;  scales  ratlior  large, 
radiated,  crossed  by  concentric  undula- 
tions, or  strias  ;  tiie  whole  side  exhibiting 
blue,  orreen,  cupreous,  yellow  and  silvery 
reflections,  according  to  the  direction  of 
the  light.  Eyes  large  ;  iris  bright  yellow. 
Head  and  gill  covers  smooth,  mouth  in 
front  of  the  eyes,  small,  toothless,  and  di- 
rected upwards.  Tlie  lateral  line  com- 
mences near  the  upper  part  of  the  gill 
openinsr,  bends  downwards  and  passes 
along  nearly  parallel  to  the  curve  of  the 
abdo^nen,  to  the  tail,  being  only  one  third 
as  fiir  from  the  belly  as  from  the  back  at 
the  ventral  fin.  Swimming  bladder  in 
two  sacks.  Length  of  the  pectoral  fins 
to  their  height  as  2  to  7  ;  ventrals  before 
the  dorsal  with  slender  bracts  above  their 
base;  dorsal  fin  medial,  its  length  being 
to  the  height  of  the  anterior  part  as  ]  to  2  ; 
the  anal  fin  eommences  under  the  termi- 
nation of  the  dorsal,  its  length  being  to 
the  height  of  the  anterior  part  as  7  to  6 ; 
tail  large  and  forked.  Length  of  the  spe- 
cimen before  me  4.6  inches  ;  depth  1.1. 

Rays,  Br.  3,  P.  17,  V.  8,  D.  10,  A.  15, 
C.  19. 

History. — This  fish  is  quite  common, 
paTticularly  in  the  small  ponds  and  coves 
along  the  shore  of  lake  Champlain,  and 
about  the  mouths  of  our  large  streams, 


where  it  is  found  associated  with  perch, 
bull-pouts  and  mud  fishes. 


THE  BROOK  MINNOW. 

Leuciscus  atronasus. — Mitchell. 

Trans.  Lit.  and  Phil.  Soc.  p.  400.    Storer's  Report 
on  Fishes  of  iMass.,  p.  92. 

Description. — Body  rather  thick  and 
deep  through  the  abdomen  ;  head  a  little 
flattened  above,  and  narrowed  towards 
the  snout.  Color  above  brownish  olive 
spotted  with  black ;  beneath  white  with 
cupreous  and  silvery  reflections, and  some- 
times red  ;  a  dark  band  passes  round  the 
nose,  crosses  the  eye,  passes  along  the 
sides  and  through  the  middle  of  the  tail, 
which  is  forked  ;  above  this  band  is  us- 
ually a  yellow^ish  stripe  ;  eyes  middling 
size  ;  iris  bright  yellow,  where  it  is  not 
darkened  by  the  above  mentioned  dark 
band.  The  lateral  line  commences  on  the 
nape  of  tlie  neck,  passes  obliquely  down- 
wards across  the  dark  band  on  the  side 
and  along  the  lower  margin  of  the  band 
to  the  tail.  Nostrils  large,  double  and 
tubelar.  Dorsal  fin  behind  the  ventrals 
and  twice  as  high  as  it  is  long.  Vent  me- 
dial and  under  the  posterior  rays  of  the 
dorsal  fin.  Fins  brownish  yellow.  Swim- 
miner  bladder  in  two  sacks  connected  by 
a  tube.  Length  24  «iches  ;  head  a  little 
more  than  one  sixth  of  the  total  length. 

Rays,  Br.  3,  P.  12,  V.  7,  D.  7,  A.  7, 
C    19. 

History. — This  species  is  quite  com-' 
mon  in  most  of  the  streams  in  Vermont, 
and  particularly  so  in  those  that  fall  di- 
rectly into  lake  Champlain.  It  is  an  ac- 
tive, lively  little  fish,  and  on  account  of 
the  stripes  on  its  sides,  the  colors  of 
which  are  changeable,  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  light  falling  upon  them, 
it  is  one  of  our  most  beautiful  fishes. 
When  fully  grown  this  fish  is  only  from 
2.-^  to  3  inches  long,  and,  though  found  in 
great  numbers,  its  diminutive  size  ren- 
ders it  of  no  account  as  an  article  of 
food.  Jt  is  chiefly  sought  to  be  used  as 
bait  for  Pike  and  other  large  fishes. 

The  ErngJosson  nigrcsccns,  described 
by  Rafines(|uc  in  the  journal  of  Academy 
Nat.  Sci.,  Phil.,  1—422,  which  he  says  he 
found  in  lake  Champlain,  and  several  oth- 
ers of  this  family,  which  I  know  to  exist 
in  our  waters,  I  have  thought  it  best  to 
omit,  because  I  cannot  speak  of  them 
with  confidence  without  further  exami- 
nation. 
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THE   MUD    FISH. 


THE    COMMON   I'IKE. 


Genus  H^drargvka. — Le  Sueur. 
Generic  Characters. — Veuiral  fins  6  rayed  ; 
toeth  in  liie  jaws  und  ihroat  ;  those  of  the  jaws 
conin  and  recurved  ;  none  in  llie  palate  ;  jaws  \>rv- 
Iraclilc;  lower  jaw  longer  lliaii  ihe  iijipcr  one; 
one  dors  il  fin,  s-iluaicd  nearer  the  tad  llian  liie 
head.  Opposite  lo  llie  anal  lin  ;  scales  on  ihe  oper- 
cnla  and  body;  head  flat,  shielded  above  with 
larye  scales,  the  centre  scale  largest. 


THE  MUD  FISH. 

Hijdra  rgijra  fusca. 

Description. —  Color  above  dark  olive, 
mottled  with  blackish;  sides  mottled  or 
variegated  with  brown,  green  and  jrolden, 
with  taint  indications  ol' yellowish  bars  ; 
belly  dull  brownish,  bronzy  yellow  ;  fins 
dusky  yellow;  sides  j'ellowish  at  the  base 
of  the  tall,  crossed  by  a  vertical  black  bar, 
with  a  brownish,  crescent-shaped  line  a- 
long  the  base  of  the  caudal  rays,  making, 
with  a  vertical  line,  the  form  of  the  letter 
D.  Form  thick  and  plump;  head  slight- 
ly flattened  above  ;  u|)per  jaw  shorter 
than  the  lower,  and  broadl}'  truncated  ; 
lower  jaw  curved  upward  and  rounded  ; 
jnouth  slightly  cleft;  teeth  in  botli  jaws 
and  front  part  of  the  vomer,  small, crowd- 
ed, and  incurved;  four  patches  of  short, 
conical  teeth  in  tiie  throat.  E3a^s  moder- 
ately large,  pujjil  black,  iris  yellow,  cor- 
nea very  prominent  and  clear.  Scales  on 
the  body,  head,  cheeks  and  operculum  ; 
those  on  the  back  ])artof  the  head  largest. 
Tail  fully  rounded,  a  little  shorter  than 
the  head,  which  is  a  little  more  than  one- 
fifth  the  total  length  of  the  fish.  Ventral 
fins  small,  medial,  and  slightly  in  advance 
of  the  beginning  of  the  dorsal;  anal  fin 
under  the  posterior  part  of  the  dorsal  and 
about  as  high  as  long  ;  the  dorsal  nearly 
twice  as  long  as  high,  and  about  its  length 
from  the  caudal.  The  dorsal  and  anal 
iiave  their  first  rays  short  and  closely  ap- 
plied to  the  second  ray  ;  outer  rays  of  the 
caudal  also  very  short.  Length  of  the 
longest  of  12  specimens  before  me  4.;^,  in- 
ches ;  greatest  depth  .8;  thickness  .5. 

Rays,  Br.  4,  P.  15,  V.  G,  D.  M,  A.  10, 
C.  16. 

History. — The.-;e  fishes  exist  in  con- 
siderable numbers  in  the  marshes  and 
coves  along  the  margin  of  lake  Cham- 
plain,  and  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  it. 
They  are  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  live 
longer  than  most  fishes  without  water. 
During  droughts,  as  the  waters  subside 
Pt.  1.  18  ♦ 


and  recede  from  the  coves,  they  have  the 
power,  by  a  springing  motion,  of  trans- 
porting themselves  from  one  little  puddle 
to  another.  The}'  also  have  the  power  of 
partially  burying  themselves  and  livino- 
in  the  mud  and  among  the  moist  gras.s- 
roots,  after  the  other  small  fishes  associa- 
ted with  them  are  all  dead  for  the  want  of 
water.  In  these  situations  vast  numbers 
of  them  are  devoured  by  birds,  niuskrats, 
and  fo.xes.  In  severe  droughts,  like  tiiat 
of  1841,the  quantity  of  small  fishes  which 
die  in  consequence  of  the  drying  up  of 
the  coves,  is  exceedingly  great.  In  one 
small  cove,  which  I  visited  on  the  24th  of 
September,  1841,  I  found  Mud  Fishcsand 
other  small  fishes  dead  in  piles,  in  the  low 
places  which  had  become  dry.  One  small 
portion  of  the  cove,  still  covered  with  wa- 
ter and  leaves  to  tiie  depth  of  4  or  5  in- 
ches, was  literally  filled  with  fishes  strug- 
gling together  for  existence.  This  por- 
tion amounted  to  about  one  square  rod, 
and  in  this  space  there  could  not  have 
been  much  less  than  a  barrel  of  fishes. 
They  consisted  of  pickerel,  yellow  perch, 
shiners,  bull  pouts  and  mud  fishes,  but 
mostly  of  the  two  last.  My  feelings  were 
really  pained  at  the  sight,  and  moved  by 
compassion  for  the  poor  fishes,  1  heartily 
wished  for  rain,  which,  on  the  next  day, 
came  in  abundance,  to  the  joy,  not  only 
of  the  fishes  and  their  sympathizers,  but 
of  the  whole  country. 

II.— ESOCES,  OR  PIKE  FAMILY. 
Genus  Esox. — Lhmccus. 
Generic  Characters. — Snont  elongated, 
broad,  depressed,  and  obtuse;  sides  of  the  lower 
jaw  with  long  acute  teeth  ;  inlerniaxillaries,  pal- 
ale,  vomer  and  tongue  studded  with  small  teeth  ; 
a  sin^de  dorsal  fin,  situated  far  back  and  over  Ihe 
anal  lin. 


THE  COMMON  PIKE. 

Esox  cstor .:r- LiV,  Sueur. 

.Tonrnal  Acad.  .N'at   Sr.i.,  Phil.,  I  -ilO. 
K.'ioz  luc.ius,  Rich.  l''aiii]a   Bureali,  p    124. 

Description. — Body  thick,  somewhat 
four-sided  ;  back  nearly  strai<rht  from  tJie 
head  to  the  dorsal  fin,  and  parallel  to  Ihe 
abdomen.  Color  of  the  btick  blackish 
oreen  ;  sides  lighter,  with  violet  iind  sil- 
very reflections  and  several  longitudinal 
rows  of  rounded  and  oblong  yellowish 
spots;    belly    pearly    white.      Head    one 
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THK  PICKEREL. 


THE  BUI-L   POUT 


fourth  the  total  length,  flattened  or  con-  I 
cave  on  the  upper  part,  and  of  a  dark  hot-  | 
tie  green  color  ;  large  pores  on  the  bead  I 
and  lower  jaw  ;  upper  jaw  broad,  flatten- 
ed and  thinned  down  to  an  edge  at  the 
extremity  ;  lower  jaw  reflected  and  long- 
er than  the  upper  ;  tongue  truncated  at 
the  extremity  ;  teeth  on  the  tongue,  vo- 
mer, |)alatine  bones  and  jaws,  of  different 
sizes,  and  either  straight  or  hooking  in- 
wards;  eyes  lateral,  close  to  the  crown, 
and  mid-way  between  the  gill  opening 
and  end  of  the  snout;  pupil  surrounded 
by  a  golden  line  and  grayish  iris.  Scales 
small,  often  emarginate,  and  towards  the 
back  marked  with  bright  lines  in  the  form 
of  the  letter  V.  Lateral  line  nearly 
straight,  ne.arer  the  back  than  belly,  and 
formed  by  a  deep  notch  in  every  '3d  or  4th 
scale;  usually  several  irreguKar  rows  of 
these  notched  scales  on  the  sides  resem- 
bling lateral  lines.  Fins  all  marked  with 
brownish  and  yellow,  and  usually  more 
or  less  ruddy  except  the  dorsal;  pectoral 
and  ventral  fins  small ;  the  posterior  at- 
tachment of  the  ventrals  medial  ;  vent 
under  the  front  part  of  the  dorsal,  and 
anal  fin  under  the  posterior  part ;  tail 
forked.  Preopcrculum  irregular,  narrow 
in  the  middle  ;  operculum  quadrangular, 
scaly  on  the  upper  part;  suhoperculum 
narrow,  and  a  little  longer  than  the  oper- 
culum ;  interoperculum  small  and  mostly 
concealed.  Length  of  the  specimen  be- 
fore me  17  inches— to  the  pectorals  4, 
ventrals  8.  anal  11.^. 

Rays,    Br.    15,    P.    13,   V.    10,    D.  18, 
A.  16,  C.  19. 

History. — This  species  is  very  com- 
mon in  lake  Champl.iin  and  all  its  larger 
tributaries.  Tt  is  generally  known  in 
Vermont  by  the  name  oi'  Pickerel.  About 
the  north  end  of  tlie  lake  and  in  Canada 
generally  it  is  called  the  Pil.e, on  account 
of  its  resemblance  to  the  English  Pike. 
Indeed  the  resemblance  is  so  close  that 
Dr.  Richardson  regards  them  as  identical, 
and  has  described  our  Pike  in  his  Fauna 
Boreali  Americana  under  the  name  of  the 
foreign  species,  E.^ox  lnciii.-<,  but  they  are 
generally  regarded  by  naturalists  as  dis- 
tinct species.  This  fish  grows  to  a  large 
size,  frequently  exceeding  30  inches  in 
length,  and  weighing  10  or  12  pounds. 
It  is  very  voracious,  and  devours  great 
numbers  of  reptiles  and  small  fishes.  It 
is  taken  both  with  the  hook  and  seine, 
and  is  considered  a  very  good  fish  for  the 
table.  The  fishermen  say  that  there  is 
another  fish  of  tliis  family  iu  hike  Cham- 
plain,  which  they  call  the  Miii^halongt.  If 
so,  it  is  proljably  the  fish  which  Richard- 
son (Fauna  Borrali,  p.  V27 )  calls  E.  cstor, 
Maskinonge.   I  lately  received  one  which 


was  sent  me  as  a  Maskalongc,  but  which 
proved  to  be  only  a  plump  specimen  of 
the  Common  Pike. 


THE  PICKEREL. 

Esox  rciicuiiilus. — Le  Sueur. 

Jouiiia!  .AiMilemy  Nat.  Sci.,  I— 414. 
Storer's  Keport,  Fishes  ufiMass.,  p.  97. 

Description. — Color  variable  from 
greenish  brown  to  brillinnt  golden,  but  in 
all  cases  marked  with  irregularly  distrib- 
uted longitudinal  lines  ;  beneath  white. 
Snout  obtuse  ;  gape  of  the  mouth  great ; 
lower  jaw  longer  than  the  upper;  teeth 
in  front  of  the  lower  jaw  small,  on  the 
sides  lafge  and  pointed.  Eyes  moderate 
in  size,  pupil  black,  iris  yellow  ;  nostril 
double  ;  fins  greenish  ;  the  pectoral  and 
anal  reddish  after  death ;  dorsal  fin  longer 
than  the  anal ;  pectorals  commence  on  a 
line  with  the  16th  branchial  ray  ;  vent 
larfe,  3  lines  in  front  of  the  anal  fin  ; 
from  the  dorsal  fin  to  the  commencement 
of  the  caudal  2  inches.  Length  of  the 
specimen  from  which  the  above  descrip- 
tion was  made  16  inches  ;  head  about  one 
fourth  the  length  of  the  body  ;  width  of 
the  head  in  front  of  the  eyes  equal  to  half 
its  length. 

Rays,  B.  17,  D.  18,  P.  13,  V.  11,  A.  17, 
C.  V.i—Slortr. 

History. — This  is  the  Common  Pick- 
erel on  th(i  east  side  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tains in  Vermont,  as  the  preceding  spe- 
cies is  on  the  west  side.  It  is  found  in 
Connecticut  river  and  most  of  its  larger 
tributaries,  and  it  has  multiplied  exceed- 
ingly in  several  ponds  to  which  it  has 
been  transported  by  the  inhabitants  in  the 
neighborhood.  This  is  the  Common  Pick- 
erel of  Massachusetts  and  the  other  New 
England  states. 

III.-SILURID^  OR  CAT-FISH  FAMILY. 
Genus  Pimelodus. — Laccpede. 
Generic  Characfm.— Body  covered  with  a 
naked  skin  ;  no  lateral  armaluie  ;  jaws  and  often 
palatine  bones  furnished  wilh  leelli,  but  there  is 
no  hand  of  teeth  on  the  vomrr  parallel  to  that  on 
the  upper  jaw.  The  f  .rin  of  the  head  varies  ex- 
rcedinelv,  as  well  as  die  number  of  cirri.  Two 
dorsal  fins,  the  second  adipose. 

.    THE  BULL  POUT. 

Pimelodus  vvlsfiris. 

Silurus  catw,  Mitch.   Trans.   Lit.   Piii.  Society  of 

New  York,  page  433. 

Dr.scRiPTio.N'. — Bcdy  without  scales, 
covered  with  a  mucous  skin,  tapering  and 
cylindrical  ;  head  large,  broad,  depressed, 
color  above  dark,  approaching  to  black  ; 
sides  dark  olive,  or  fuliginous,  the  color 
rubbing  off"  or  becoming  iigliter  after  be- 
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THE   CAT    FlSir. 


ing  taken  from  the  water  ;  belly  dirty 
white,  often  linged  with  red;  fins  dark, 
often  purplish;  mouth  broad  ;  under  jaw 
lon2rest,and  a  broad  band  of  small  conical 
teeth  in  each  ;  cirri  8,  4  in  a  row  upon 
the  under  lip,  the  two  outer  ones  nearly 
twice  as  lar<^e  as  the  middle  ones,  one 
still  larjrer  at  each  angle  of  the  mouth, 
and  a  small  one  at  each  nostril ;  the  first 
dorsal  ray  and  the  first  ray  in  each  pecto- 
ral fin  a  strong  spine,  witli  the  point  free 
and  sharp.  A  bony  process  projects  back- 
ward over  the  base  of  the  pectoral  fin. 
Tail  slightly  rounded.  Length  of  the 
specimen  before  me  12^  inches,  width  of 
tiie  iiead  2  :{,  deptli  of  tlie  body  1.8, 
thickness  l.G. 

Ray.s,  B.  7,  V.  ]  |7,  V.  8,  D  1 IG-O,  A. 
20,  C.  17.  ' 

HrsToRY. — This  fish,  which  is  quite 
plentiful  ill  lake  Cliamplain,  is  here  gen- 
erally known  by  the  name  of  Bull  IVmt. 
Those,  taken  from  the  lake  are  usually 
from  9  to  l;{  inches  in  length.  For  the 
table  they  require  skinning  like  the  Eel  ; 
but,  though  tlioir  flesh  is  tender  and  well 
flavored,  there  is  so  much  waste  in  dress- 
ing, because  of  the  great  size  of  the  head, 
that  very  little  account  is  made  of  them 
a.s  an  article  of  food.  This  fish  I  sup])ose 
to  be  the  species  described  by  Dr.  Mitch- 
ell under  the  name  of  Silurvs  ca/ns,  but 
\yh(nher  it  is  the  Pimdmhs  cahis  of  Le 
Sueur,  1  have  no  means  of  judo-ino-,  nev- 
er having  seen  his  description. 


History. — This  fish  is  common  in  Con- 
necticut river,  and  in  many  of  its  larger 
tributaries  Tiie  specimen  from  which 
my  description  was  drawn  was  taken  in 
Connecticut  river  at  Barnet  It. is  there 
called  tlie  Pout,  or  Horned  Pout.  Hav- 
ing had  an  opportunity  to  compare  only 
this  one  small  specimen  from  Connecticut 
river  witli  the  Bull  Pout  found  in  lake 
Champlain,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
with  confidence  that  they  do  not  both  be- 
long to  the  same  species;  but  as  this  spe- 
cimen differs  from  the  lake  fish  in  having 
its  body  more  flattened  towards  the  taif, 
in  having  its  upper  jaw  longest  instead 
of  shortest,  in  having  tlie  cirri  at  the 
angles  of  the  mouth  proportionally  lonj/er 
and  the  adipose  fin  more  distant  from  the 
tail,  I  have  introduced  them  as  distinct 
species. 


.  .^ ^^ 


THE  HORNED  POUT. 

Prmdof/ua  iiri/ji'ins'ift. — Lk  Sukctr.' 

Slorer'g 


Memoires  (!ii  JIik 


Kat.,  V— 149. 

llo(;     1(1-2. 


.  .I'lii^i 

Descuiption.— Cnl.jr  dark  olive,  or  fu- 
liginous, darkest  on  the  head  and  back, 
yellowish  or  cupreous  on  the  sides,  ap- 
proaching to  ruddy  white  on  the  belly  ; 
fins  mostly  ruddj'  at  the  base  and  brown- 
ish towards  the  extremity;  jiead  flattened 
above  ;  upper  jaw  rather  longest ;  both 
jaws  furnished  with  numerous  small  coni- 
cal teeth  ;  8  cirri  about  the  head,  2  short 
ones  at  the  nostrils,  4  longer  ones  on  the 
chin,  and  2  much  longer,  being  1.1  inch, 
extend  backward  from  the  angles  of  the' 
mouth,  and  terminate  in  a  fine  filament. 
Spine  of  the  1st  dorsal  articulated,  and 
free  at  the  point;  .spines  of  the  pectorals 
also  free  at  the  point,  and  strongl*;  serra- 
ted interiorly;  adipose  fin  over  The  poste- 
rior part  of  the  anal.  Tail  nearly  even. 
Length  of  the  specimen  before  me  4.J; 
inches,  width  of  the  head  .8.  Body  much 
flattened  vertically  towards  the  tail. 

Rays,  B.  7,  P.  117,  V.  8,  D.  IIV  A.  20, 
C.   17.  '  I  '  ' 


\>- 


THE  CAT  FISH. 

PiiHi  Indus   *****  ^ 

DjcscRiPTioN.-Color  dark  smoky  I-rown 
approaching  to  black  above  ;  cupreous  or 
fuliginous  on  the  sides;  belly  dull  ruddy 
white  ;  skin  scaleless  and  smooth  ;  fins 
dull  smoky  brown,  more  or  less  ruddy 
below.  Head  slopes  gradually  from  the 
nape  of  the  neck  to  the  snout,  which,  as 
well  as  the  head,  is  narrower  and  more 
pointed  than  the  preceding  species;  the 
body  also  is  more  elongated  ;  8  cirri  in 
the  usual  situations,  all  blackish  e.xceptino- 
the  two  middle  ones  on  the  under  lip 
which  are  flesh-colored,  and  not  more 
than  half  as  large  as  the  two  outer  ones; 
those  at  the  angle  of  the  mouth  very  lono-, 
reaching  beyond  the  pectorals  half  wa'y 
to  the  ventral  fins  ;  those  at  the  nostrils 
smallest.  Mouth  narrow,  with  the  upper 
jaw  overlapping  the  lower  ;  teeth  small, 
conical  and  numerous.  Bony  spine  in 
the  pectoral  fin  very  strong,  with  about 
20  sharp  teeth  on  the  posterior  edge,  and 
a  strong  bony  process  lyinir  over  tlie  base 
of  the  fin  ;  first  dorsal  mid-way  between 
the  pectorals  and  ventrals,  twice  as  hin-h 
as  long,  spine  more  slender  than  In 
the  pectorals;  height  of  the  adipose  fin 
1  inch,  situated  over  the  posterior  half  of 
the  anal,  which  is  long  and  sligjil.l  ■■ 
rounded;  tail  rather  deeply  forked %vitli 
spreading,  pointed  lobes  ;  lateral  line  in- 
distinct. Leiioth  of  the  sp'ccli^vn  before 
me,  which  was  r-uuglit  in  Wiiio^slti. rivor, 
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18  inches;  from  the  snout  to  the  pectoral 
2^  ;  to  the  first  dors.il  4^  ;  width  of  the 
head  2.4,  h^nirest  cirri  4.:). 

Rays,  B.  8,"  P.  Ij?,  V.  8,  D.  I  jG— 0,  A. 
25,  C.  18. 

HisroUY.— When  I  prepared  my  list  oi 
fishes  at  tlie  be^itininir  of  this  chapter,  I 
supposed  our  Cat  Fish  to  be  the  P.  ((riin- 
svf  of  Richardson.  U[)on  re-examination, 
since  that  list  was  printed,  I  find  our  fish 
does  not  asree  with  his  description,  and 
I  am  now  satisfied  that  it  does  not  belong 
to  that  species.  It  is  probably  one  of  the 
eight  species  described  by  Le  Sueur  m 
the  iM'iiioirfJS  iht  Mi'^''iim.  triln^toirr.  Nnhi- 
rdl-,  at  Paris,  hut  not  having  access  to 
that  work,  I  am  unable  to  designate  the 
species,  or  to  say  with  certainty  that  it  is 
embraced  among  th'lse  there  described. 
This  species  is  only  occasionally  taken  in 
the  vicinity  of  Burlington, but  is  regarded 
as  very  good  fisli  for  the  table.  In  some 
parts  of  lake  Champlain  it  is  said  to  be 
quite  plentiful. 

IV.-.SALMONID.'E-SALMON  FAMILY. 
Genus  Salmo. 
Generic  Characters. — Head  smooth  ;  body 
covered  with  scales  ;  Ivvo  dor.sal  fins,  the  first  sup- 
ported by  rays,  the  serond  fleshy,  wUtiout  rays; 
moiilh  iarye  ,  sfiari^  tceh  on  the  jaus  and  ton-no  ; 
branchialVays  usually  ahniit  ten;  ventral  fins  op- 
posite the  centre  of  the  Rrsl  dorsal  one. 

THE  SALMON. 

Salrao  salar. — Li.vN^us. 
Description. — Color    bluish    silvery 
above,  li<ihter  on  the  sides  and  white  be- 
neath ;    black    blotches    upon    the    sides, 
much  more  numerous   above  the   lateral 
line,    for  the  most  part  surrounding  the 
outline  of  the  scales,  leaving  the  color  of 
the  body  unchanged  ;  the  spots  upon  tlie 
scaleless    head    are   unbroken,    and   of  a 
deeper  color.     Length  of  the  head  equal 
to  one  fifth  the  length  of  the  fish  ;  head 
sloping,    darker    colored  above   than  the 
back  ol"  tlic  specimen.     Gill  covers  light 
silvery  colored.     Eyes  small,  pupil  black, 
irides  silvery  ;  diameter  of  the  eye  equal 
to   one  fourth   the   distance  between   the 
eyes.     Nostrils  nearer  the  eyes  than  the 
extremity  of  the  snout.     Upper  jaw  long- 
est   receiving  into  a  notch  at  its  middle 
the'  prominent  tip  of  the  lower  jaw  ;  both 
jaws,     the     palatine     bones,     vomer    and 
tonffue  armed  with  sharp  incurved  teeth; 
latcTal   line    nearly    straight.       Tiie    first 
dorsal  fin  commences  on  the  anterior  half 
of  the  body,  height  of  its  first  rays  equals 
its  length  ;  darircrdored,  with  longitudi- 
nal rows  of  black  blotches  upon  its  base  ; 
length  of  the  adipose  fin  equals  one  third 
its  height;  pectorals  arise  in  front  of  the 


posterior  angle  of  the  gill  cavers  ;  length 
equals  one  fourth  their  height ;  ventrals 
on  a  line  opposite  the  middle  of  the  dor- 
sal, having  on  their  sides  a  large  axillary 
scale  ;  anal  fin  white,  higher  than  long  ; 
caudal  dark  brown,  forked. 

Rays,  D.12,  P.  15,  V.9,  A.  10,  C.  19. 

— S'urcr. 

History.— The  Salmon,  formerly  very 
plentiful  in  nearly  all  the  large  streams  in 
this   state,   is  now  so  exceedingly  rare  a 
visitant  that  1  have  not  been  able  to  ob- 
tain a  specimen  taken  in  our  waters,  from 
wiiich  to  make  a  description  for  this  work. 
They  have  entirely  ceased   to  ascend  our 
rivers,    and    only    straggling   individuals 
are  now  met  with  in  lake  Champlain.     1 
have  heard  of  only  one  being  taken  here 
during  the  past  summer,   and  that  I   did 
not  see.     The    causes   which  have   been 
principally  operative  in  driving  these  fish- 
es from    our    waters    have  already   been 
mentioned.    When  the  country  was  new, 
according  to  Dr.  Williams,  there   was  a 
ren-ular  and  abundant  migration  of  these 
fishes  to  and  from  our  waters,  in  spring 
and  autumn.*     They  came  up  Connecti- 
cut river   about    the  25th   of  April,  and 
proceeded  to  the  highest  branches.   Short- 
ly after  they  appeared  in  lake  Champlain 
and  the  large  streams  which  fall  into  it. 
So  strong  is  their  instinct  for  migration, 
that,    in    ascending    the    streams,    they 
forced  their  passage  over  cataracts  of  sev- 
eral feet  in  height,  and  in  opposition  to 
the    most    rapid    currents.      They    were 
sometimes  seen  to  make  six  or  seven  at- 
tempts before  they  succeeded  in  ascend- 
ing the  falls.    When  thus  going  up  in  the 
spring   they   were  plump  and  fat,  and  of 
an  ^x'cellerU  flavor  ;  and  from  the  begin- 
ning of  May   to  the  middle  of  June  they 
were    taken    in    great   numbers.      When 
they   arrived   in  Ihe    upper   parts  of  the 
streams  tliey  deposited  their  spawn.     To- 
wards the  end  ot  September  they  returned 
to  the  ocean,  but  so  emaciated  and  lean 
as  to  be  of  little  account  as  an  article  of 
food.     In  the  spring,  salmon  were  often 
taken  weighing  from  "30  to  40  pounds. 


TUK   NAMAYCUSn,  OR  LONGE. 

Stilino  namaijcush. — Pennant 
Description. — Form    resembling    the 


*  History  of  Vermont,  vol.  I,  p;igo  I'lV. 
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Salmon  ;  head  flattened  and  slightly  con- 
vex  between  the  eyes ;  greatest  depth 
contained  about  five  limes  in  the  total 
length.  Color  dark  bluish  brown  above 
approaching  to  black  on  tlie  head  ;  sides 
tliickly  s[)i)lted  witli  roundish,  yellowish 
gray/  spots  on  a  dark  brownish  gray 
ground,  tlie  spots  unequal,  but  usually 
about  tlie  size  of  a  small  pea;  belly  yel- 
lowish white;  fins  dark  brown  mottled 
with  yellowish  white;  the  pectorals,  ven- 
trals  and  anal  slightly  tinged  with  orange 
yellow.  Lateral  line  plain,  prominent 
and  nearly  straight.  Scales  small  and 
thin,  but  much  larger  than  on  the  Brook 
TroHt.  Eyes  midway  between  the  tip  of 
the  snout  and.  the  nape,  and  twice  as 
near  the  former  as  to  the  hind  edge  of  the 
gill  cover,  the  measurement  being  made 
from  the  centre  of  the  pupil  ;  iris  yellow- 
ish. A'oslrils  nearer  the  eye  than  the  tip 
of  the  snout,  double,  orifices  nearly  equal, 
the  anterior  having  a  raised  rnargm. 
Jaics  equal,  strong,  and  armed  with  in- 
curved, sharp,  conical  teeth  ;  similar  teeth 
on  the  front  part  of  the  vomer,  on  the 
palate  bones,  and  two  rows  on  the  tongue, 
with  a  deep  groove  between  them.  Pre- 
operculum  but  little  curved,  and  nearly 
vertical,  suboperculum  large  and  finely 
n-rooved.  The  dorsiii  jiti  medial,  higher 
than  long,  and  the  ventral  situated  nearly 
under  the  middle  of  it;  adipose  fin  club- 
shaped  and  nearly  over  the  posterior  ray 
of  the  anal;  the  anal  higher  tiian  long, 
the  anterior  part  being  three  times  the 
height  of  the  posterior;  tail  fi)rked,  with 
pointed  lobes.  Length  of  the  specimen 
before  me  23A  inches — to  the  posterior 
edire  of  the  operculum  ■5:^ — to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  dorsal  10^ — to  the  vent  \b — 
weight  4  pounds. 

Kays,  B.  12,  B.  l.j,  D.  11,  V.  0,  A.  11 , 

c.  v^. 

History. — This  species  of  Trout  bears 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  Siihno 
truttn,  or  Salmon  Trout,  of  Europe,  and 
being  mistaken  for  that  fish  by  the  first 
European  settlers  of  this  country,  it  has 
since  usually  borne  the  name  of  Salmon 
Trout.  In  the  northern  parts  of  this 
state  and  in  the  eastern  townships  in 
Canada,  it  is  at  present  extensively  known 
by  the  name  of  Loiiire.  In  Pennant's 
Arctic  Zoidogy,  and  by  the  fur  traders  at 
the  northwest,  its  more  common  appella- 
tion is  jyaviaijcvsli,  or  J\'amaiir.usli  Salmon. 
It  is  called  by  Dr.  Mitchell  the  Great 
Lake  Trout,  and  he  describes  it  under  the 
scientific  niiiiie  of  Sulmo  amct/iijstus.* 
This  magnificent  trout  equals  or  surpass- 
es the   Common  Salmon  in  size,  and   is 

*  Jour,  of  llif.  AcaJ.  IS'ai.  Kcieiice,  PliilaiU;ipliia> 
Vol.  1,  page  410. 


found  in  most  of  the  lakes  and  large  ponds 
in  the  northern  parts  of  North  America.  In 
the  great  lakes  at  the  northwest  it  is  often 
taken  weighing  from  oU  to  (iU  pounds,  and 
according  to  Dr.  Mitchell,  it  has  been 
taken  at  Miciiilimnckinac  of  the  enormous 
weight  of  120  pounds.  This  fish  was 
formerly  common  in  lake  Cliamplain  and 
in  several  ponds  in  the  western  part  of 
the  state,  but,  like  the  Salmon,  it  is  now 
rarely  caught  in  those  waters.  It  is,  how- 
ever, still  found  in  considerable  plenty  in 
several  pond.s  in  the  northern  part  of 
Vermont,  pnrticularly  in  Orleans  county. 
Bell-water  pond  in  Barton,  and  several 
ponds  in  Glover,  Charleston,  «&c.,  arc 
much  celebrated  on  account  of  the  fine 
Longe  which  they  afford.  These  usually 
vary  from  half  a  pound  to  10  pounds,  but 
are  often  much  larger.  Individuals  are 
said  to  have  been  t.-iken  reciMitlv  in  Glov- 
er weighing  2.')  pounds,  and  in  Charleston 
exceeding  40  pounds. 

This  fish  passes  most  of  the  time  in  the 
deepest  parts  of  tlie  lakes  and  ponds,  but 
according  to  Dr.  Richardson,  resorts  to 
the  shallows  to  spawn  in  October.  It  is 
a  very  voracious  fish,  and  is  sometimes 
termed  the  tyrant  of  tiic  lakes.  It  is  ta- 
ken witji  tlie  hook  and  line,  and  is  also 
speared  by  torch  light  Its  flesh  is  of  a 
reddish  yellow  color,  and  is  very  much 
esteemed  as  an  article  of  food.  Roasting 
is  said  to  be  the  best  method  of  cooking 
it.  "The  Canadian  voyngenrs  are  fond 
of  eating  it  raw,  in  a  frozen  state,  after 
scorching  it  for  a  second  or  two  over  a 
a  quick  fire,  until  the  scales  can  be  easily 
detached,  but  not  continuing  the  applica- 
ti(m  of  heat  long  enough  to  thaw  the  in- 
terior."* 

THE  BROOK  TROUT. 

Salrno  fontinalis. — Mitchkll. 
Descriptio.v.— Color  above  brown,  with 
darker  markings,  fading  into  white  or 
yellowish  white  on  the  belly;  sides  with 
numerous  roundish  yellow  spots  of  un- 
equal size,  but  usually  about  the  bigness 
of  a  small  pea  ;  and  also  very  small  bri<rht 
red  spots  commonly  situated  within  the 
yellow  ones.  T4iese  red  spots  are  e.\- 
tremely  variable,  being  very  few  in  some 
s])ecimens  and  nuinenuis  in  others.  The 
caudal  and  first  dorsal  fin  transversely 
blinded  or  mottled  with  black.  Head  one 
seventh  the  total  lenoth,  darker  colored 
than  the  bnck.  Eyes  large,  iris  silvery. 
Teeth  liorik  inwaid,  on  the  jaws,  toniriie, 
palatine  bones  and  vomer  ;  those  on  the 
tongue  largest.    Jaws  equal.    Scales  very 


*  Uic^l.uidson's  Fiiuiia  Boiculi  Ainericanii,  voi.  Ill, 
pLigc  m. 
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minute.  Latcriil  line  straight.  First  dor- 
sal fin  on  the  anterior  iuilf  of  the  body  ; 
adipose  fin  small,  brownish  yellow  mar- 
gined with  black,  and  behind  the  anal  ; 
pectorals  under  the  posterior  part  of  the 
operculum;  venlrals  under  the  middle  of 
the  first  dorsal ;  first  ray  of  the  anal,  ven- 
tral and  pectoral  fins  white;  the  second 
or  third  ray  usually  black,  the  rest  of  the 
fin  reddish.     Tail  slightly  forked. 

Rays,  Br.  11,  P.  i;?,  V.  8,  A.  10,  D.  10, 
C.  19. 

History. — The  Brook  Trout  is  more 
generally  diffused  over  t!ie  slate  than  any 
other  species  oirish  ;  lliere  l-eing  scarcely 
a  brook,  or  nil  of  char  water,  descending 
from  our  hills  and  mountains  in  which  it 
is  not  found.  When  the  country  was 
new  they  also  abounded  in  the  larger 
streams,  where  they  often  grew  to  the 
weight  of  two  or  three  pounds.  But  they 
have  been  diminished  by  the  causes  al- 
ready mentioned,  and  have  been  sought 
after  with  such  eagerness  as  the  most  de- 
licious article  of  food  of  the  fish  kind, 
that  they  are  now  seldom  taken  in  our 
streams  exceeding  half  a  pound  in  weight, 
and  mucli  the  greater  number  of  them 
weioh  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  pound.  In 
many  of  the  ponds  they  are  still  taken  of 
of  a  larger  si/e,  but  their  flavor  is  tiiought 
to  be  less  delicious  than  that  of  those  ta- 
ken in  running  water, especially  in  ponds 
with  muddy  bottoms.  Tlie  rapidity  with 
which  this  and  other  species  of  fishes  mul- 
tiply under  favorable  circunistances  was 
e.xemplified  in  an  astonishing  manner  at 
an  early  dav,  in  Tinmouth,  in  this  state. 
'A  stream  wliich  was  about  2U  feet  wide, 
and  which,  like  other  streams,  contained 
trout  and  suckers  of  the  ordinary  size  and 
number,  had  a  dam  built  across  it  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  water  for  a  saw  mill. 
This  dam  formed  a  pond,  which  covered, 
by  estimation,  about  1000  acfes,  where 
the  trees  were  thick  and  the  soil  had  nev- 
er been  cultivated.  In  two  or  three  years, 
the  fish  were  multiplied  in  this  pond  to  an 
incredible  number.  At  the  upper  end, 
where  the  brook  fell  in,  the  fish  were  to 
he  seen  in  the  spring  r'lnning  over  one 
another,  so  embarrassed  by  their  own 
numbers  as  to  be  unable  to  escape  from 
any  attempt  made  to  take  tiiem.  They 
were  taken  by  the  hands  at  pleasure,  and 
swine  caught  them  without  difficulty. 
With  a  small  net  the  fishermen  would 
take  half  a  bushel  at  a  draught,  and  re- 
peat tiieir  labors  with  the  same  success. 
Carts  were  loaded  with  them  in  as  short 
a  time  as  peoi)le  could  gathi-r  them  up 
when  thrown  upon  the  banks;  and  it 
was  customary  to  sell  them  in  the  fishing 
season   for   a' shilling  a  bushel.     While 


they  thus  increased  in  numbers  they  also 
became  more  than  double  their  former 
size.  This  great  increase  of  fishes  is  sup- 
posed to  ha~v'e  been  occasioned  by  the 
increased  means  of  subsistence,  in  conse.- 
quencc  of  carrying  Ihe  water  over  a  large 
tract  of  rich  and  uncultivated  land.'  * 

The  trout  is  usually  taken  with  the 
hook,  and  the  bait  universally  used  is  the 
red  earth  worm,  every  where  known  by 
the  name  of  ^'1n<rlc  Worm.  Fishing  for 
trout  is  a  favorite  and  common  amuse- 
ment, and  parties  frequently  go  1.5  or  20 
miles  for  the  sake  of  indulging  in  it. 

Genus  Osmerus. — Artedi. 
Generic  Cliarnctcrs. — Boilv  elonnau-d,  cnv- 
pr<»fl  wiih  small  srali-.:  ;  two  dorsal  fin:!,  the  first 
with  rays,  tlie  socoml  ticshv  without  rays  ;  veiilrnl 
fins  under  Ihe  front  pari  of  the  first  dorsal;  Iccih 
lono  on  the  jaws  and  tonniie,  two  distinct  rows  on 
ilie  palatine  bones,  but  none  on  the  vomer,  e.xcept 
at  tile  nwst  anti  rior  part ;  hrnnchial  rays  eig'ht. 


THE  SMELT. 

Osmerus  cpvrlanus. — AaTEtd. 

Vnrrcll  s  liritish  I-^lslics,   l[ — 7.5,  tig. 
J.iuiiial  Ac.kI.  Niil.  Sci  ,  I'hil.,  I— 'inO. 
Fiiuiia  Boreali  -Amer  ,  Fishes,  page  18.5. 
Stoiei's  Keport,  Muss.  Fishes,  page  108. 

Df.scription. — Semi-transparent,  color 
silvery,  greenish  above  and  white  beneath; 
top  of  the  head  and  edges  of  the  jaws 
blackish  ;  under  jaw  longest,  with  a  keel- 
shaped  projection  near  its  extremity  ; 
teeth  on  the  tongue  and  palate,  and  two 
rows  on  each  jaw,  mostly  large  and  hook- 
ing inwards  ;  mouth  large  ;  nostrils  very 
large  and  nearer  to  the  snout  than  to  the 
eye.  Eye  rather  large,  iris  silvery  ;  lat- 
eral line  straight.  Scales  of  moderate 
size,  thin  and  transparent.  Fins  slender 
and  transparent ;  the  dorsal,  caudal,  and 
upper  edges  of  the  pectoral  brownish  ; 
all  the  rest  white  and  delicate  ;  heigiit  of 
the  first  dorsal  twice  its  length  ;  ventrals 
under  the  first  rays  of  the  dorsal;  tail 
forked,  with  spreading,  pointed  lobes. 
Length  of  the  longest  of  two  specimens 
before    me    0    inches,    greatest  depth    1^ 

Rays,  B.  8,  P.  1 1 ,  V.  8,  D.  1 1,  A.  15, 
C.  17. 

History. — The  Smelt  is  one  of  those 
migratory  species  of  fishes,  which  pass  a 
part  of  the  time  in  salt  water  and  a  part 


*  Williams'  History  of  Veimonl,  vol.  1,  p.  14!). 
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in  fresh.  Thon^h  not  a  constant  visitant 
in  onr  waters,  he  occasionally  makes  his 
appearance,  and  is  sometimes  taken  in 
lake  Champlain  in  very  considerable  num- 
bers. The  form  of  this  fish  is  long  and 
slender,  and  its  bright  silvery  hue  ren- 
ders it  very  beautiful.  It  is  sometimes 
taken  with  the  hook,  but  more  commonly 
with  the  net,  and  is  very  hiirhly  esteemed 
as  an  article  of  food.  In  Massachusetts, 
according  to  Dr.  Storer's  Report,  7r)(),000 
dozen  of  these  fishes  are  taken  annually 
in  Watertown  alone,  and  sent  to  Boston 
market.  

Genus  Coregonus. 
Generic  Characters. — Head  small  ;  mnnili 
small  ami  edenliite,  or  furnished  with  very  small 
teelli  ;  si-alfs  larsre  ;  lonoth  of  the  first  dorsal  fin 
less  than  the  hpiL'ht  of  its  anti'rior  portion  ,  second 
dor^^al  adi|)o~c  and  wilhont  rays  ;  branchial  ravs 
seven  or  eiyhl. 


WHITE  FISH,  OR  LAKE  SHAD. 

Coreouuus  albus. — Le  Sueur. 

Jouiniil  Aciidcmy  Nut.  Sci.,  Pliil.,  1-332. 

Fiuina  lioreali  Amor  ,  Fislj.'S,  pLige  ]9o,  tig. 

Boston  Journal  Natural  History,  III — 477,  pi.  23. 

Description. — Form  ovate,  sliglitly 
tapering  towards  the  tail  ;  body  deep  and 
thick  ;  head  pointed,  and  with  the  mouth, 
very  si'iiall ;  teeth  in  the  jaws  few,  and  so 
minute  as  scarcely  to  be  perceptible  to 
the  sight  or  touch  in  the  recent  specimen  ; 
color  silvery,  bluish  gray  on  the  back, 
lighter  on  the  sides,  and  pearly  white  on 
the  belly,  with  a  delicate  iridescent  play 
of  colors  throughout.  Scales  large,  thin, 
pearly  and  very  deciduous,  arranged  in 
ibout  ;20  longitudinal  rows,  giving  the 
fish  a  slightly  striped  appearance;  lateral 
line  very  nearly  straight  ;  fins  small, 
arownish,  often  tinged  with  red;  the  dor- 
sal mid-way  between .  the  snout  and  the 
jxtreinity  of  the  tail  ;  the  posterior  rays 
)f  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  much  shorter 
:han  the  anterior,  giving  those  fins  a  tri- 
mgular  appearance  ;  adipose  fin  rather 
arge ;  caudal  forked  and  spreading;  a 
ong,  slender  bract  above  and  partly  be- 
lind  the  ventral  fins.  Length  of  the 
ipecimen  before  me,  which  is  considerably 
arger  than  the  average  size  and  very  fat, 
!2  inches,  depth  G,'  thickness  2},  and 
veioht  5A  pounds. 

Rays,  Br.  8,  F.  1.5,  V.  11,  D.  14.-0,  A. 
4,  C.  19. 


History. — This  fish,  though  the  same 
as  the  celebrated  White  Fish  of  the  west- 
ern and  northwestern  lakes,  is  generally 
known  in  Veri;iont  by  the  name  of  Lfi/,e 
Sliad.  Its  Indian  name  ;it  the  northwest 
is  .^Ufhawmcg.  This  fish  is  quite  com- 
mon in  lake  Champlain,  and,  in  some 
years,  is  taken  in  the  months  of  Alay  and 
June  in  considerable  quantities  with  the 
seine.  It  is  also  found  in  many  of  the 
small  lakes,  in  Lower  Canada,  connected 
with  the  St.  Lawrence  on  the  south  side, 
notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  Dr,  Rich- 
ardson "  that  it  does  not  e.xist  in  the  St. 
Lawrence  below  the  falls  of  Niagara, 
This  is  universally  considered  a  most  ex- 
cellent fish,  and  nearly  all  are  disposed  to 
acquiesce  in  the  opinion  of  Charlevoix, 
that,  "  whether  fresh,  or  salted,  nothing 
of  the  fish  kind  can  excel  it;"  but  few,  I 
think,  will  agree  with  the  Baron  La  Hon- 
tau,  wlio  says  that  it  should  be  eaten 
without  any  kind  of  seasoning,  because 
"  it  has  the  singular  property  that  all 
kinds  of  sauce  spoil  it."  In  warm  weath- 
er this  fish  should  be  either  cooked,  or 
salted,  soon  after  it  is  taken,  as  it  quickly 
becomes  soft  and  is  spoiled.  It  is  excel- 
lent either  boiled  or  fried.  The  mode  of 
boiling  at  the  northwest,  according  to  Dr. 
Richardson,  is  as  follows:  "After  the  fish 
is  cleansed,  and  the  scales  scraped  off,  it 
is  cut  into  several  pieces,  which  are  put 
into  a  thin  copper  kettle,  with  water 
enough  to  cover  them,  and  placed  over  a 
slow  fire.  As  soon  as  the  water  is  on  the 
point  of  boiling  the  kettle  is  taken  off, 
shook  by  a  semi-circular  motion  of  the 
hand  backwards  and  forwards,  and  re- 
placed on  the  fire  for  a  short  time.  If  the 
shaking  be  not  attended  to  exactly  at  the 
proper  moment,  or  be  unskilfully  per- 
fiirmed,  the  fish,  coagulating  too  sudden- 
ly, becomes  comparatively  dry  to  the 
taste,  and  the  soup  is  poor."  The  stom- 
ach of  this  fish  is  remarkably  thick,  and 
when  cleansed  and  cooked  is  esteemed  a 
great  luxury.  Th-^  White  Fish  is  very 
thick  and  fleshy,  and  on  account  of  the 
siiiallness  of  the  head,  fins  and  intestines, 
the  waste  in  dressing  is  less  than  in  any 
other  fish.  The  greater  part  of  those  ta- 
ken in  lake  Champlain  are  from  15  to  20 
inches  in  length,  and  weigh  from  1  to  3 
pounds,  though  smaller  ones  are  often  ta- 
ken, and  occasionally  larger  ones,  weiirh- 
ing  from  3  to  6  pounds.  They  are  usually 
sold  fresh  as  taken  from  the  water,  and 
the  price  varies  from  6  to  10  cents  a 
potmd.  The  White  Fish  seetns  to  subsist 
principally  upon  small  molluscous  ani- 
mals.      I    have    sometimes    found    more 

*  I'V.una  lioirali  .Americana,  vol.  Ill,  page  196. 
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than  100  univalve   and  bivalve  shells  in 
the  stomach  of  a  sinijle  fish. 

V.-CLUPID^  OR  HERRING  FAMILY. 
Genus  Ar.osA. —  Ciivlcr. 
Generic  Charar.lrrs.-iiody  compressefl  ;  sca!e= 
large,  iliin,  ami  dicidu'His  ;  head  cninpressed  ; 
Ici'lli  niiriiilf,,  or  waMiri;:  ;  a  single  dorsal  fin  ;  ab- 
di.iiiidal  Itiii;  formin!:  a  '!iai(i  keel-!iUe  eH;,'e,  which 
in  )inn\i:  s|)i<-ies  i-^  serratt-d  ;  upper  jaw  with  a 
deep  noic.h  in  die  ccii're  ;  yill  rajs  8. 

THE  COMxMON  SHAD. 

Alosa  vidgaris. — Cuv. 

McMurtrie,  Cuviev,  ii.Q35.  Yarrell'a  British  Fish- 
es, ii,  l.'ili.  Stmor's  Keport,  Fislios  of  Massachu- 
setts, page  116. 

Description. — Color  of  the  top  of  the 
head  and  back  bluish  ;  upper  portion  of 
the  sides,  including  the  opercula,  cupre- 
ous ;  beneath  silvery;  whole  body  cov- 
ered with  large,  deciduous  scales,  with 
the  exception  of  the  head,  which  is  na- 
ked ;  eyes  large;  pupils  blade  ;  irides  sil- 
very; diameter  of  the  eye  equal  to  the 
distance  between  the  eyes  ;  nostril  nearer 
the  eye  than  the  snout;  upper  jaw  notch- 
ed in  the  centre  ;  its  lateral  edu-es  slightly 
crenated ;  abdomen  si'rrated ;  a  black 
blotch  at  the  posterior  angle  of  the  oper- 
culum ;  dorsal  fin  on  the  middle  of  the 
back,  shuts  into  a  groove;  height  equal 
to  two-third.s  its  length  ;  pectorals  silvery; 
height  to  the  lengtii  as  3  to  1  ;  ventrals 
opposite  the  middle  of  the  dorsal ;  anal 
received  into  a  groove  ;  caudal  deejay 
forked.  Length  of  the  head  to  the  whole 
length  of  the  body  as  1  to  6.  Usual 
wei'i-ht  from  1  to  4  ))ounds. 

Rays,  D.  li),  P.  16,  V.  9,  A.  20,  C.  20. 
—S'nrcr. 

History. — This  excellent  jind  valuable 
fish,  which  is  common  both  to  Europe 
and  America,  was  formerly  ti ken  in  Con- 
necticut river  in  large  quantities,  partic- 
ularly in  the  neighborhood  of  Bellows 
Falls.  It  is  still  taken  plinlifully  in  Mer- 
rimack river,  and  in  many  other  streams 
which  flow  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  from 
N.Bnn-land.  I  cannot  learn  that  it  has  ever 
been  taken  in  lake  Champlain,  but  on  ac- 
count of  some  resemblance  in  form  and 
appearance  between  this  species  and  the 
C'lrrt'oiitis  nVni^,  or  White  Fish,  the  name 
of  Shad,  or  Lake  Shad,  is  here  very  gen- 
erally applied  to  the  latter. 

Genus  Hiooon. — Le  Sueur. 
Genr.ric  Characters. — The  form  of  a  her- 
ring ;  abdomen  trenchant,  but  not  .serrated;  one 
dorsal  fin  opposite  to  the  befiinniiig  of  the  ana!  ; 
honked  teeth  on  the  jaws, vomer  and  lont-ue  ;  head 
sinuli  ;  eyes  very  lart;e  and  siliialed-near  Uie  end 
of  ihc  snont ;  branchial  rays  eight  or  nine. 


THE  WINTER  SHAD. 

Iliod'in  dodalus. —  Le  Sueur. 

ITwdon  dodalus  ct  H    tcrgisus.     Le  Pueur,  Jour.Ac. 

Nat.  Sci.  Phil.  1—364,  tig. 

Description. — Body  deep  and  thin: 
back  elevated  and  nearly  straight ;  belly 
trenchant;  dorsal  fin  quadrangular  ;  ven- 
trals with  large  branching  rays,  and  a 
long  bract  over  their  base  ;  anal  fin  long, 
with  the  anterior  portion  large  and  point- 
ed, and  nearly  straight,  or  rounded  with 
a  depression  between  it  and  the  posterior 
portion.  Color  towards  the  back  bluish, 
with  nietalic  reflections,  pearly  and  sil- 
very below  ;  head  small,  greenish  brown 
above,  with  bronze  reflections  on  the 
sides  ;  dorsal  and  caudal  fins  brown, 
the  others  lighter.  Eyes  far  forward, 
large,  round;  pupil  black;  iris  with  yel- 
low and  pearly  reflections.  Nostrils  large, 
double,  and  very  near  the  end  of  the 
snout;  lateral  line  nearly  straight,  near- 
er the  back  than  the  belly  ;  tail  deeply 
forked  ;  scales  rather  large,  brilliant,  a- 
bout  60  on  the  lateral  line.  Mouth  ob- 
lique ;  jav/s  even  when  shut,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  obliquity  of  the  gape  the 
lower  jaw  appears  longest  when  the  mouth 
is  open  ;  numerous  small  conical  teeth  in 
both  jaws,  on  the  vomer,  palatine  bones, 
•and  tongue,  the  latter  largest  and  hook- 
ing inward.  Length  V.^h  inches;  depth 
dk  ;  diain.  of  the  eye  .7. 

Rays,  B.  8,  V.  12,  V.  7,  D.  11,  A.  30, 
C.  18. 

History. — Le  Sueur's  account  of  the 
genus  Hiodon  was  published  in  1818,  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences.  In  this  paper  he  describes 
what  he  considers  two  species,  to  which 
he  gives  the  name  of  H.  t.eruisiis  and  H. 
r.lotlaliis,  but  at  the  same  time  intimates  a 
possibility  that  they  may  both  belong  to 
the  same  species.  The  difl:erence  upon 
which  he  constituted  the  two  species,  was 
in  the  form  of  the  anal  flns,  the  //.  tcrgi- 
svs  having  the  anterior  portion  of  that  fin 
rounded,  with  a  depression  between  that 
and  the  posterior  portion,  and  H.  clodaius 
with  th(?^anterior  portion  pointed,  and  the 
line  to  the  posterior  angle  nearly  straight. 
I  have  before  me  two  specimens,  which 
were  caught  at  the  same  time.  One  is 
13.^  inches  long,  and  has  fhe  pointed  and 
straight  anal  fin  of  Le  Sueur's  H.  clodaius, 
and  the  other,  13  in.  long,  has  the  round- 
ed, notched  anal  fin  of  his  H.  tergisus.  In 
other  respects  scarcely  any  difference  can 
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be  discovered,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
they  both  beloui,''  to  the  same  species. 
This  fish  is  ortcii  called  the  While  Fish 
by  the  fishcMHion.  It  is  considered  a  very 
good  ilsh  ibr  ti)e  t-ible,  but  is  not  taken  in 
lake  Champlain  very  plcntilully. 

Gends  Lepisosteus. — Lacepede. 
Generic  Characters. — Both  jaws  wiih  rasp- 
like  teeth,  havinj  a  mw  of  longer,  pointed  ones 
on  the  ni.irgin  ;  tirarinhai  iini'ed  on  the  throat  by 
a  Common  uiunihrafio,  which  has  three  ray.s  on 
each  side;  scales  of  a  stony  hardness  ;  dorsal  and 
anal  fins  op[)nsiio  to  each  otljer,  and  far  back. 


THE  COxMMON  BILL  FISH. 

Lepisosteus  oxyurus. — Rafinesque. 

Ichlhy.   Ohiensis,  p  74.     Kirtland's    Rc^port,  p  196. 

Boston  Jour.  Natural  History,  IV — 1(5. 

Lepisosteus  huroncnsis.   Fauna  Coroali  Americana, 

p  237. 

Description. — Body  long,  cylindrical; 
back  slightly  arched  in  a  regular  curve  ; 
head  flattened  above  and  on  the  sides,  en- 
cased in  a  bony  covering,  having  distinct 
striae,  grooves  and  sutures,  witli  tlie  jaws, 
which  are  thickly  set  with  tcetli  of  differ- 
ent sizes,  lengthened  out  into  a  slender, 
flattened  beak  ;  upper  jaw  reaches  beyond 
the  lower, with  nostrils  near  its  extremity  ; 
tongue  fleshy,  bilobate  ;  roe  green  ;  eyes 
just  behind  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  and 
near  the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw. 
Color  above  brownish  leaden,  sometimes 
with  an  umber  hue,  darkest  on  the  head, 
yellowish  pearly  white  below  ;  sides  spot- 
ted with  blackish  towards  the  tail ;  pecto- 
ral and  ventral  fins  brownish  ;  dorsal, 
caudal  and  anal  yellow  and  ruddy,  spot- 
ted with  black  ;  dorsal  fin  commences 
over  the  posterior  part  of  tlie  anal ;  the 
attachment  of  the  caudal  oblique,  fin  roun- 
ded, with  the  outer  rays  armed  witii 
sharp,  spiny  scales.  Body  covered  with 
thick,  strong,  hard,  bony  scales,  of  rhotn- 
boidal  form,  and  regularl}'^  arranged  in  ob- 
lique rows.  Upon  the  lateral  line,  which 
is  straight,  btit  indistinct  tov^ards  the  tail, 
there  are  GO  scnles.  Length  of  the  speci- 
men before  me  3  ft.  4  in.;  upper  jaw  to 
the  angle  of  the  mouth  7  in  ;  from  the 
angle  to  the  oibit  ]  .'2  in;  from  the  point 
of  the  bill  to  the  middle  of  the  gill  open- 
ing 12,  or  just  one  third  of  the  total  length, 
measured  through  the  middle  of  the  cau- 
dal fin  ;  ventrals  midway  between  thu 
point  of  the  bill  and  extremity  of  tlie  tail. 
Weight  (3  pounds. 

Pr    I.  19 


Rays,  P.  11,  V.  6,  D.  8,  A.  9,  C.  12. 

Hlstory. — This  singular  fish  was  de- 
scribed by  Samuel  Chamj)lain,  as  an 
inhabitant  of  the  lake  now  bearing  hfa 
name,  more  than  200  years  ago.  He 
called  it  C/uinsarou,  which  was  probably 
the  Indian  name.  The  Indians  assured 
him  they  were  often  seen  eight  or  ten 
feet  long,  but  tlie  largest  he  saw  was  only 
five  feet  long,  and  about  the  thickness  of 
a  man's  thigh.  It  is  considered  a  very 
voracious  fish,  and  when  any  of  them  are 
taken,  or  seen  in  the  water,  tlie  fishermen 
calculate  upon  little  success  in  taking 
other  kinds.  Charlevoix  tells  us  that  he 
preys  not  only  upon  other  fishes,  but  upon 
iVirds  also;  and  that  he  takes  them  by  the 
follovv'ing  stratageiri :  Concealing  himself 
among  the  reeds  growing  on  the  marshy 
borders  of  the  lake,  he  thrusts  his  bill  ou* 
of  tlie  water  in  an  upright  jjosition.  The 
bird,  wanting  rest,  takes  this  for  a  broken 
limb,  or  dry  reed,  and  perches  upon  it. 
The  fish  then  opens  his  mouth  and  makes 
such  a  sudden  spring  that  the  bird  seldom 
escapes  him.  Charlevoix  also  assures  ua 
that  the  Indians  regarded  fhe  teeth  of  this 
fish  as  a  sovereign  remedy  for  the  head- 
ache, and  that  pricking  with  it  where  the 
pain  was  sharpest  took  it  away  instantly. 
The  scales  with  which  this  fish  is  covered 
are  so  thick  and  strong,  as  to  form  a  coat 
of  mail,  which  is  not  easily  pierced  with 
a  spear.  They  are  taken  only  occasionally 
in  the  seine  at  the  present  day,  but  are 
said  to  be  sometimes  seen  in  considerable 
numbers  lying  in  the  marshy  coves.  Ita 
flesh  is  rank  and  tough,  and  is  not  used 
for  food.  The  usual  length  of  those  now 
taken,  is  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet, 
though  they  are  often  much  longer.  The 
specimen,  from  which  the  preceding  fig- 
ure and  description  were  made,  was  taken 
at  the  mouth  of  Winooski  river.  May  1], 
1S41 .  One  of  the  largest  specimens  which 
I  have  seen  was  taken  at  the  same  ])lace, 
June  16,  1838,  and  is  now  in  my  posses- 
sion. It  is  46  inches  long,  and  when 
caught  weighed  9^  pounds.  This  species 
is  found  in  the  great  Vi'estern  lakes,  and 
in  the  Ohio  river,  where  this  and  several 
other  species  are  known  by  the  name  of 
Gar  Pishes. 


THE  STRIPED  BILL-FISH. 

L"aisoslch's  lincr/lus. 
Description. — Color  sijljove  light  olive, 
with  a  dark  line  along  th^  midiile  of  the 
back,  and  dark  roundish  s])ots  on  the  up- 
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per   mandible   and    towards   the  tail.     A 
broad  dark  bluish  brown  stripe  commen- 
ces on   the  side   of  the  bill,  passes  back- 
ward through  the  eye,  across  the  cheek 
and  opercu'luui,  and  along  the   side  and 
through  the  middle   of  the  tail  to  its  ex- 
tremify  ;  below  this,  commencing  on  the 
lower  "jaw  a  little  forward  of  the  angle  of 
the  mouth,   is  a  bright  yellowish    white 
stripe,  which  touches  upon  the  lower  side 
of  the  eye,  passes  through  the  base  of  the 
pectoral  fin   and  vanishes  near  the  tail ; 
still  lower  is  a  grayish  brown  stripe,  with 
a  lighter  one  along  the  middle  of  the  bel- 
ly  to  the   vent;  fins    yellowish,    spotted 
with  brown  ;  under  mandible  black  ;  eye 
close  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  and  di- 
rectly behind  it;  pupil  black,  surrounded 
by  a  bright  golden  line  ;  iris  brown  where 
covered^  by  the  brown  stripe,  but  hghtcr 
on  the  upper  and. lower  margin.    Bill  flat- 
ter  and  broader,  proportionally,  than  in 
the  L.  oxyjirus  ;  teeth  sharp,  and  of  differ- 
ent sizes,'  4  rows  above  and  2  below  ;  up- 
per jaw  considerably  longest,  terminated 
in  a'knob  on  which  the  nostrils  are  situa- 
ted, and  which  is  articulated  over  the  tip 
of  the  lower  jaw  ;  all  the  flns  proportion- 
ally much  longer  and  more  slender  than 
in  the    L.  o.niurvs,  the    dorsal    and    anal 
reaching  the  "base  of  the  caudal.     Lateral 
line  straight,  passing  along  near  the  up- 
per edge  of  the  dark  lateral  stripe,  con- 
taining   62    scales.       Scales    rhomboidal, 
arranged  in  oblique  rows.     Pectoral  fins 
situated  under  the  membranous  prolonga- 
tion  of  the   gill   cover  ;    ventrals   nearly 
medial ;  height  of  the  dorsal  1  in.,  length 
.4,  commences  over  the  posterior  part  of 
the  anal,  and  extends  half  its  length  be- 
yond it;  height  of  the  anal   fin  1   mch, 
length    .5;    the    attachment    of  the    tail 
obli'fiue  ;  tail  contained  about  6  times  in 
the  total  length  ;  the  head,  including  the 
bill,  a  little  more  than  3  times.     Length 
of  the  specimen  before  me  10.3  inches  ; 
lower  jaw  2,  upper  2.2,  from  the  snout  to 
the  eve  2.3,  to  the  posterior  part  of  the 
gill  cover  3.2,  to  the  ventral  fins  5,  to  the 
commencement  of  the  anal  7,  of  the  dor- 
sal 7.3;  lono-est  rays  of  the  caudal  1.7. 
Rays,  P.  12,  V.  6,  D.  8,  A.  9,  C.  12. 
History.— The  only  specimen  which  I 
have  seen  of  this  fish  was  the   one  from 
which  the  preceding  description  and  fig- 
ure were  drawn.     It  was  taken  in  Bur- 
lincrton   during    the  drought  in   August, 
ia4°1,  in  a  small  cove,  whose  communica- 
tion  with  the    VVinooski  river  had  been 
cut   off-  by   the  subsiding  of  the  water. 
This  fish  may  be  the  young  of  the  prece- 
ding species,  but  finding  so.  many  points 
of  difference,   I  have  thought  it  best  to 
introduce  a  beparate  description. 


TJIE  LING. 


Ordkr  m.—MaUcopkrygu—Siibbmchiati. 
Fishes  of  this  order  have  their  gills 
pectinated,  or  comb-like,  and  the  ventral 
fins  very  near  the  jjrctoral,  either  before, 
beneath,  or  a  very  little  behind. 

I.— GADID7E,    OR  COD-FISEI  FAMILY. 
Genus  Lota. — Cnvkr. 
Generic   CIiarccticr's.—B(K]y   elongated,  one 
anal  and  two  dorsal  fins  ;  the  second  dorsal  and 
the  anal  fin  long  ;  ciiii  more  or  less  numerous. 


THE  LING  OR  METHY. 

Lola  mamhsa. — Le  Sueur. 
Rich.  Fauna  Boreali,  p.  248.  Kirtland's  Report,  196. 
Bo^t    Jour.  Nat.  Hist.  1V_24.  Gadus  maculosus, 
Le  Su.  Jour.  Acad.  Wat.  Sci.,  Phil.,  I— b3. 
Description.— Body  thick  ;  back  near- 
ly   straiirht   from  the    snout  to  the  tail; 
abdomen  capacious,  and  often  flabby  when 
not  distended  with  food  or  spawn  ;  head 
broad  and   mucli    depressed;  upper  jaw 
lono-est,    with    the    upper    lip    extending 
considerably  beyond  the  jaw  ;  snout  point- 
ed ;  orbit  elliptical ;  eyes  rather  small  and 
nearly    round,    pupil    bluish   black,    ins 
.rrayish  golden.  Above  varied  with  brown- 
fsh    olive  and  fuliginous,  darkest  on  the 
head  ;  sides  obscurely  spotted  with  whi- 
tish'; belly  yellowish,  rusty-white,  with 
ruddy    tinges;    lateral    line   commencea 
above  the  gill  opening  and  runs  a  straight 
course  to  the  middle  of  the  tail  :  nostrils 
double,  the  anterior  lengthened  into  short 
cirri  ;  the   cirrus  depending  from  the  tip 
of  the  under  lip  reddish  brown;  all  the 
fins  brownish  with  their  margins  black- 
ish •  v(?ntral  fins  before  the  pectoral,  slen- 
der' and   pointed  ;    pectorals   broad   and 
rounded  ;  first  dorsal  short ;  second  dor- 
sal commences  nearly  over  the  vent,  and 
extends  to  the  base  of  the  caudal ;  whole 
outline  of  the  caudal  rounded ;  anal  fin 
commences  about  an  inch  behind  the  be- 
trinnino-  of  the  second  dorsal,  and  termi- 
nates a  little  anterior  to  the  termination 
of  the  dorsal  ;  teeth  small  and  card-like 
on   the   jaws,  palate   and  throat ;  tongue 
fleshy  and  smooth.    Length  of  the  largest 
of  three  specimens  bei'ore  me  23  inches, 
head,  to  the  upper  partof  the  gill  opening, 
4,  first  dorsal  1.5,  second  dorsal   9.o,  anal 
8  3   heiglit  of  the  dorsals  and  anal  1,  ot 
the  jugular  and  pectorals  3,  cirrus  on  the 
lip  1.3 ;  orbit  .1  by  .5,  distance  bclweea 
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the  orbit  1.2 ;  vent  1  incli  nearer  the  snout 
than  to  the  e.Ktremitjr  of  tlie  tail. 

Rays,  B.  7,  V.  G,  P.  20,  D.  10—74,  A. 
68,  C.  40. 

History. — This  fir,h,  which  is  quite 
common  in  lake  Charnplaiu  and  its  tribu- 
taries, 1  have  referred  to  Le  Sueur's  spe- 
cies the  Ga/vs  utt/cii/axus, a.s  agreeing  more 
nearly  with  his  description  than  with  any 
other  to  which  I  have  access.  There  are, 
however,  several  differences  between 
them.  In  Le  Sueur's  species  the  jaws 
ore  said  to  be  equal ;  in  ours,  the  upper 
jaw  is  uniformly  longest ; — in  his  the  lat- 
eral line  is  said  to  be  in  the  middle  of  the 
body  ;  in  ours,  anterior  to  the  vent,  it  is 
much  nearer  the  back  than  the  belly. 
Our  fish  bears  considerable  resemblance 
to  the  Lota  hnKminnn  described  by  Dr. 
Storer  in  the  Boston  Journal  of  Natural 
History,  vol.  IV,  page  58.  But  it  differs 
from  his  description  and  figure  in  having 
the  upper  jaw  longest,  in  having  the 
snout  more  pointed  and  less  orbicular, 
&c.  Judging  from  the  descriptions  with- 
out specimens  for  comparison,  I  should 
say  that  our  fish  differs  as  much  from  eith- 
er of  the  species  referred  to,  as  they  differ 
from  each  other,  and  that  they  either  con- 
stitute three  distinct  species,  or  are  all 
varieties  of  the  same  species. 

The  Ling  is  held  in  very  low  estima- 
tion as  an  article  of  food,  the  flesh  being- 
tough  and  the  flavor  unpleasant.  This 
fish  is  one  of  the  greatest  gormandizers 
found  in  our  waters.  If  he  can  procure 
food,  he  will  not  desist  from  eating  so 
long  as  there  is  room  for  another  particle 
in  his  capacious  abdomen.  He  is  frequent- 
ly taken  with  his  abdomen  so  much  dis- 
tended witli  food  as  to  give  him  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  globe  or  toad-fish.  The 
eniallest  of  the  three  before  me,  when  my 
description  was  made,  being  16  inches 
long,  was  so  completely  filled  with  the 
fishes  swallowed,  that  their  tails  were 
plainly  seen  in  its  throat  by  looking  into 
its  mouth.  On  opening  it,  I  found  no 
less  than  10  dace,  L.  pukhdlvs,  all  about 
the  same  size,  and  none  of  them  less  than 
4  inches  long.  Seven  of  these  were  en- 
tire, and  appeared  as  if  just  swallowed. 
Upon  the  others,  the  digestive  process 
had  commenced. 


THE  EEL-POUT. 

Liofa  comprcssa. — Le  Sueur. 
iour.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  I — 84.  Storer's  Report,  134. 
Description. — Color  of  the  back  and 
sides  yellowish  brown,  variegated  witli 
darker  brown  spots  5  gill  cover  and  snout 
darkest;  abJoi.ic'U  whitish.  Body  in  front 
of  tjic  first  dorsal  cylindrical,  beginning 


to  be  compressed  at  the  sides,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  pectorals,  gradually  becom- 
ing more  so  towards  the  tail,  so  that  the 
caudal  rays  appear  a  membranous  prolon- 
gation of  the  body;  body  covered  with 
minute  scales,  looking  like  cup-shaped 
depressions  ;  lateral  line  straight,  con- 
spicuous. Head  much  compressed  ;  eyes 
circular  ;  nostrils  double  ;  a  minute  cir- 
rus rises  from  the  back  of  each  anterior 
nostril,  and  from  the  tip  of  the  chin  ;  up- 
per jaw  longest ;  jaws  and  palate  armed 
with  minute  teeth.  First  dorsal  lighter 
than  the  body,  situated  the  length  of  the 
head  back  of  head,  short;  second  dorsal 
long,  reaching  to  the  tail  ;  anal,  the  same 
length  as  the  dorsal;  caudal  rounded; 
most  of  the  fins  margined  with  black. 
Length  of  the  specimen  6  inches,  head  1. 
Rays  could  not  be  counted  on  account  of 
the  fleshy  texture  of  the  fin-membrane. 
—S/iircr. 

History. — This  fish  is  found  in  Con- 
necticut river  and  its  tributaries.  Not 
having  obtained  a  specimen  of  it,  I  have 
copied  Dr.  Storer's  description.  It  was 
first  described  by  Le  Sueur,  from  a  speci- 
men obtained  at  Northampton. 


Order  IV.— M.^lacoptervgii — A r odes. 

Fishes  of  this  order  have  long  bodies,  a 
thick  skin,  and  no  ventral  fins. 


MUR^NID^,  OR  EEL  FAMILY. 
Genus  Mur^na. — Liimteus. 

Generic  Characters. — Body  cylindrical,  elon- 
gated, covered  wiih  a  thick  and  smooili  sUin  :  the 
scales  very  small,  lubricated  with  copiou.s  mucous 
secretion  ;  mniilh  with  a  row  of  teclh  in  eaclijaw, 
and  a  few  on  the  anli-rior  part  of  the  vomur  ;  pec- 
toral fins  close  to  a  .small  branchial  a|)erture  ;  no 
ventral  fins  ;  dorsal  fin,  anal  fm  and  caudal  fin 
united. 


THE  COMMON  EEL. 

Miirena  vvlgm'is. 

Murona  anguilla,  ]<in.  et.  Pen.  Mngmlla  acntiros- 
trin,  Yarrell,  I!iit.  Fiislie.^,  11—984.  A.  Didgar^ 
Trans.  Lit.  ami  I'hi.  Sue.  i\.  Y.,  1-300. 

Description. — Specimen  31  inches  in 
length ;  from  the  tip  of  the  snout  )o  the 
base  of  the  pectorals  3.6,  to  the  vent  13.3, 
to  the  commencement  of  the  anal  I'.i.S  ; 
circumference  just  before  t!ie  eyes  2.3, 
one  and  a  half  inch  from  the  tip  of  the 
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upper  jaw  3.7,  at  the  base  of  tlie  pectorals 
5,  at  tlie  commencement  of  the  dorsal  G.5, 
of  the  anal  T).?,  distance  between  the  eyes 
.6,  height  of  the  pecturald  14,  base  .6. 
Body  cylindrical;  color  above  dark  olive 
brown,  extending  down  low  upon  the 
sides ;  belly  white,  or  yellowish  white, 
sometimes  with  a  ruddy  tinge;  lateral 
line  irregular,  indistinct,  and  above  the 
•  middle  of  the  body,  before  the  vent,  be- 
hind it,  medial  and  .straight  to  the  middle 
of  the  tail;  jaws  narrow  and  rounded  at 
the  end  ;  lower  jaw  longest,  tipped  with 
brown  ;  lips  fleshy  ;  a  broad  band  of  small, 
Bhort  teeth  in  each  jaw  and  upon  the  vo- 
mer ;  eye  over  the  angle  of  the  mouth, 
pupil  black,  iris  golden  ;  nostrils  near  the 
eyes;  a  short  fleshy  cirrus  on  each  side 
of  the  snout ;  small  mucous  pores  on  va- 
rious parts  of  the  head  ;  gap  of  the  mouth 
email ;  gill  opening  small  and  under  the 
anterior  origin  of  the  pectoral  fin,  which 
is  pointed  ;  dorsal,  caudal  and  anal  fin 
united.  Pectoral  rays  12.  Vent  3  inches 
nearer  the  snout  than  to  the  extremity  of 
the  tail. 

History. — This  is  the  common  Eel  in 
^Vermr-il,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Green 
Mountains,  and  also  in  Canada,  where  it 
is  taken  in  very  large  quantities.  When 
skinned  and  skilfully  cooked  it  is  an 
agreeable  and  nourishing  article  of  food, 
and  is  by  many  considered  one  of  our  best 
fishes;  some,  however,  find  it  diflicult  to 
surmount  the  prejudice  occasioned  by  its 
Blender  snake-like  appearance.  The  or- 
dinary weight  of  those  taken  in  our 
streams  is  from  ]  to  3  pounds.  By  com- 
paring the  above  description  with  the  two 
following,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  Eel  dif- 
fers very  materially  from  those  found  in 
other  parts  of  New  England,  particularly 
in  the  relative  position  of  the  pectoral 
fins.  By  comparing  our  Eel  with  the  de- 
scription and  figure  of  the  Sharp-nosed 
Eel,'  Anf(uill(i  aciifiros/ris,  in  Yarrell's  Brit- 
ish Fishes,  vol.  H,  p.  2S4, 1  find  the  agree- 
ment in  the  position  of  the  fins,  &c.,  so 
perfect,  that  I  have  little  doubt  that  they 
belong  to  the  same  species,  and  that  the 
Common  Eel  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  its 
tributaries  is  identical  with  the  Common 
Eel  of  Great  Britain.  Between  our  fish 
and  Yarrell's  figure  tliere  are  some  slight 
differences.  In  the  figure  the  head  is  too 
broad,  and  the  middle  rays  of  the  pectoral 
fins  are  too  short.  In  our  fish  the  middle 
rays  are  longest,  making  the  fin  appear 

pointed.  

THE  BLACK  EEL. 
Mwrana  hoUonicnsis. — Le  Sueur. 

Journal  Ax;ad.  Niit.  Science,  Phil.,  I-S7.    Stoier's 
1^*  Report,  page  157, 

r)r,scRiPTioN. — Specimen  23  inches  in 


length  :  from  the  tip  of  the  snout  to  the 
base  of  the  pectorals  8  inches  ;  circumfer- 
ence of  the  l)ody  back  of  the  head,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  pectorals,  3.4  inch- 
es ;  at  the  commencement  of  the  dorsal 
fin  3.4  ;  around  the  head  3.2,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  l.i")  from  the  snout;  in  front  of 
the  eyes  1.7;  from  the  tip  of  the  lower 
jaw  to  the  anal  fin  10.^  inches  ;  width  of 
the  body  over  the  pectorals  1.2,  pupil 
black,  iris  golden  ;  width  between  the 
eyes  .4 ;  lateral  line  indistinct.  Color 
grayish  brown  above  ;  yellowish  white 
beneath,  with  a  tinge  of  red  about  the 
iiiA.—SLorrr. 

History. — The  Common  Eel, found  in 
Connecticut  river,  and  in  the  streams  and 
ponds  in  this  state  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Green  Mountains,  I  suppose  to  belong  to 
this  species.  Not  having  obtained  speci- 
mens of  this  and  the  following  species,  I 
can  only  give  Dr.  Storer's  description  of 
them.  In  some  of  the  ponds  this  Eel 
grows  to  a  very  large  size.  They  are  fre- 
quently taken  at  the  outlet  of  Barnard 
pond  weighing  8  or  10  pounds. 


THE  SILVER  EEL. 

Murctna  argcntea. — Le  Suece. 

Description. — Specimen  23  inches  in 
length  ;  from  the  tip  of  the  snout  to  the 
base  of  the  pectorals  7.^  inches ;  circum- 
ference of  the  body  back  of  the  head  at 
the  commencement  of  the  pectorals  3^, 
around  the  head  1.^  inch  from  the  snout 
3,  in  front  of  the  eyes  1.4,  at  the  origin  of 
the  dorsal  3.^;  from  the  tip  of  the  lower 
jaw  to  the  anal  fin  9.^  ;  width  of  the  body 
over  the  pectorals  .7  ;  width  between  the 
eyes  .3.  Lateral  line  exceedingly  dis- 
tinct, appearing  to  divide  equally  the 
darker  colored  back  from  the  beautiful 
lighter  silvery  abdomen  For  the  extent 
oft)  inches  in  front  of  the  anal  orifice,  a 
well  marked  line  or  furrow  resembling  in 
appearance  the  lateral  lino. — Sforcr. 

History. — The  fish  known  by  the  name 
of  Silver  Eel  on  the  east  side  of  the  Green 
Mountains  ia  this  state,  J  suppose  to  be- 
long to  this  species,  but  I  have  had  no 
opportunity  for  deciding  the  point  by  the 
examination  of  specimens. 


II.    CARTILAGINOUS    FISHES. 

1.  STURIONID.'E,  OR  STURGEON  FAM- 
ILY. 

Fishes  of  this'  Family  have  free  bran- 
chte.  Made  gill  openings,  an  operculum, 
but  no  rays  in  the  gill  membrane. 
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THE  ROUND-NOSKD  STURCKON. 


THE  SHAIiP-NOSKI)   STURGEON 


Genus  Acipenser. — Linnrr.us. 
Generic  Charadcn. — Body  elongaicil,  which, 
with  liie  head,  is  provided  with  rows  of  radiated 
bony  prDinincnces  ;  snout  pointed,  clinical  ;  rnnulh 
placed  on  tiie  under  surface  cfthe  head,  tubular, 
and  without  teeth. 


ROUND-NOSED  STURGEON. 

Acipenser  rnbicmulus. — Le  Suedr. 

Description. —  General  color  bluish 
gray  above,  white  with  brushes  of  rudily 
beneath  ;  all  the  fins  of  a  brownish  hue, 
and  sliglitly  ruddy,  with  tlie  outer  margin 
whitish  ;  form  rounded,  elongated  and  ta- 
pering regularly  to  the  caudal  ;  head  roun- 
ded ;  snout  short  and  rounded  ;  upper 
part  of  the  head  with  a  bony  covering  ; 
three  rows  of  small  and  slightly  develop- 
ed bony  tubercles  without  sj)ines  extend- 
ing the  whole  length  of  t!ie  body,  one  on 
the  back,  and  one  on  each  side  along  the 
lateral  line.  Plates  or  tubercles  on  the 
lateral  line  31  or  32;  also  a  few  plates  be- 
tween the  dorsal  and  anal,  and  the  cau- 
dal ;  but  there  are  no  ventral  rows  as 
there  are  in  the  oxi/rhynckus  and  most  other 
species.  Eyes  rather  small,  prominent, 
iris  dark  golden  ;  nostrils  double  and 
large  ;  four  equal  cirri  suspended  in  a 
transverse  line  between  the  mouth  and 
end  of  the  snout,  but  nearest  the  latter, 
being  2  in.  ■from  the  snout  and  2.^  from 
the  mouth  ;  cirri  2.^  inches  long,  round, 
the  size  of  a  goose-quill  at  the  base,  and 
tapering  to  a  point ;  color  brownish  white 
excepting  their  points,  which  are  red  ; 
mouth  under  side  of  the  head,  tubular, 
ovate,  3  in.  by  2  in.,  and  capable  of  2  in- 
ches protrusion.  All  the  fins  thick.  The 
nnal  commences  4^  in.  behind  the  vent, 
and  a  little  behind  the  middle  of  the  dor- 
sal. Color  of  the  intestines  dark;  stom- 
ach a  thick  sack  resembling  a  Ibwl's  giz- 
zard. Length  of  the  specimen  before  me 
4  ft.  2  inches  ;  weight  26^  lbs.  Length 
of  the  head  to  the  total  length  as  1  to  .5  ; 
distance  between  the  eyes  4  in.,  from  tlie 
eyes  to  the  end  of  the  snout  4^ ;  from  the 
nose  to  the  commencement  of  the  dorsal 
37  inches. 

History. — This  fish  is  quite  common 
in  lake  Champlain,  and  grows  to  a  very 
large  size.  It  is  frequently  taken  in  the 
seine  measuring  more  than  6  ft.  in  length, 
and  weighing  100  pounds  or  more.  Its 
flesh,  though  not  generally  very  much 
esteemed,  if  properly  cooked  is  very  good 
eating.     \Vhen  eaten  fresh  it  is  usually 


cut  into  slices  and  fried  in  jjutter,  with 
suitable  seasoning  ;  but  whether  oaten 
fresh  or  salted,  the  skin  should  always  be 
taken  olf  before  it  is  cooked,  as  the  oil 
contained  m  that  imparts  a  disagreeable 
ilavor.  The  Indian  method  of  capturing 
the  Sturgeon  in  lake  Champlain, according 
to  Charlevoix  (Travels,  Vol.1— 1  i!)),  was 
as  follows  :  '  Two  men  placed  themselves 
in  the  two  ends  of  a  canoe.  The  one  behind 
steered  and  the  other  stood  up  holding  a 
dart  in  one  hand,  to  which  one  end  of  a 
long  cord  was  fastened,  and  the  other  end 
fastened  to  tlie  canoe.  When  he  saw  a 
Sturgeon  within  his  reach,  he  threw  his 
dart  and  endeavored  to  strike  where  there 
were  no  scales.  If  tlie  fish  was  wounded 
lie  darted  off,  drawing  the  canoe  pretty 
swiftly  after  him,  but  usually  died  after 
swimming  about  loO  paces,  and  was  tlien 
drawn  in  by  the  cord.' 


THE  SHARP-NOSED  STURGHTON.  / 

Acipenser  oxyrhij nch us. — Mitchell. 
Description. — Body  elongated,  taper- 
ing ;  form  pentagonal,  with  the  angles 
covered  with  rough,  radiated  bony  plates, 
each  having  a  saddle-like  base  and  a  spur- 
like process  arising  from  its  centre  and 
hooking  backward,  and  usually  termina- 
ting in  a  sharp  point;  the  rest  of  the  skin 
roughened  by  small  scabrous  patches  of 
bony  matter,  resembling  the  spiculte  of 
minute  crystals  ;  head  encased  in  a  bony 
covering,  and  lengthened  into  an  acute, 
conical  snout ;  mouth  on  the  under  side 
of  the  head,  ovate,  toothless,  and  protrac- 
tile ;  four  cirri  depending  in  a  cross  row 
between  the  mouth  and  the  end  of  the 
snout,  a  little  nearest  the  latter.  The 
operculum  is  a  single  radiated  bony  plate  ; 
eyes  rather  small,  the  anterior  part  of  the 
orbit  just  midway  between  the  point  of 
the  snout  and  the  posterior  margin  of  the 
operculum  ;  nostrils  before  the  eyes,  dou- 
ble, lower  orifice  much  largest.  Color 
grayish  brown  above,  yellowish  white  be- 
neath. Bimy  ■plclcs  12  between  the  en- 
casement of  the  head  and  the  dorsal  fin, 
one  of  which  rests  upon  the  base  of  the 
dorsal,  and  is  usually  without  a  spine  ;  be- 
tween the  dorsal  and  the  caudal  is  usual- 
ly one  large  plate  and  two  or  three  smal- 
ler ones  ;  lateral  plates  variable,  but  gen- 
erally 28;  ventral  plates  from  8  to  10; 
the  spur-like  processes  longest  and  most 
pointed  in  the  smaller  specimens  ;  usual 
length  from  2  to  3  feet. 
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THE  MUD  LAMPREY. 


Hlstory. — This  fish  is  occasionally  ta- 
ken  in  lake  Champlain,  and  is  here  known 
by  the  name  of  7?w:/,-  S'uri^con.  It  seldom 
exceeds  3  feet  in  length  or  20  pounds  in 
weight,  but  is  much  more  generally  and 
highly  esteemed  as  an  article  of  food  than 
the  preceding  species,  some  even  rankino- 
it  as  one  of  our  best  fishes  for  the  table. 
This,  like  the  preceding,  should  be  skin- 
ned before  it  is  cooked,  and  for  the  same 
reasons. 

II.— CYCLOSTOMIDTE,    OR    LAMPREY 

FAMILY. 

Fishes  of  this   family   have  their  jaws 

fi.xed  in  an  immoveable  ring.   Their  bran- 

chia;  are  fixed  with  numerous  openinirs. 

Genus  Petromyzon. — Linnimi.s. 
Generic  Characters. — Body  cei-shapcd  ;  moiitii 
circular,  armed  vviih  looth-liUe  processes;  lips 
fuimiiig  a  ct)iitiiiuui.ts  circle  around  ihe  niouili  ; 
seven  openings  on  each  side  of  ihe  neck,  leadinc 
to  seven  branchial  cells;  no  pectoral  or  ventral 
fins  ;  dorsal,  anal  and  caudal  fins  formed  by  an  ex- 
tension of  tlie  sUin  on  those  parts. 


THE  BLUE  LAMPREY. 

Pelromijzou. nigrkans. — Le  Sueur. 
Trans.  Am.  Phil.  Soc.  N.  S.l.  335.  Storor's  Uep.197, 

Description. — Color  above  dark  bluish 
gray,  beneath  and  fins  dingy  white;  sev- 
eral rows  of  blackish  dots  about  the  head 
and  neck.  Anterior  third  of  the  body 
cylindrical ;  the  posterior  two-thirds  flat- 
tened laterally,  and  very  much  so  toward 
the  tail ;  head  slightly  flattened  above  and 
terminated  in  an  oblique,  oval  or  circular 
mouth,  which  is  armed  within  with  nu- 
merous yellowish,  spinous  teeth,  project- 
ing from  widened  bases,  and  surrounded 
by  a  fleshy  lip  which  is  margined  with  a 
row  of  fine  papilla; ;  a  small  white  spot  on 
the  top  of  the  head  between  the  eyes,  in 
front  of  which  is  a  spiracle.  The  first 
dorsal  commences  in  the  middle  of  the 
fish,  the  separation  between  the  dorsals 
merely  a  notch  ;  the  length  of  the  first 
dorsal  contained  4.^  times  in  the  second. 
Length  of  the  specimen  before  me  5  inch- 
es,— head,  to  the  eye,  1  inch,  to  the  vent 
3^,  width  of  the  mouth  .4. 

History. — The  fresh  water  Lnrnprcys, 
or  Law preij- Eels,  as  they  are  more  com- 
monly called,  resemble,  in  their  habits, 
the   iJlood-Sucker   much  more   than  tlifi 


ordinary  fishes.  They  obtain  their  sub- 
sistence principally  by  attaching  them- 
selves by  their  mouths  to  the  bodies  of 
larger  fishes,  and  drawing  nourishment 
from  them  by  suction ;  for  this  purpose 
their  mouth  and  tongue  are  admirably 
adapted,  the  latter  acting  in  the  throat 
like  the  piston  of  a  pump,  while  the  cir- 
cular lips  of  the  former  adhere  closely  to 
the  side  of  the  fish,  and  by  these  means 
the  softer  parts  of  the  larger  fish  are  drawn 
into  the  mouth  and  swallowed  by  the  par- 
asite. When  a  Lamprey  once  fastens 
himself,  in  this  manner,  upon  a  large  fisii, 
he  adheres  with  such  force  as  to  baffle  all 
the  efforts  of  the  fish  to  rid  himself  of  his 
unwelcome  incumbrance.  Fishes  are  fre- 
quently taken  in  the  seine  with  Lampreys 
still  adhering  to  them,  and  others  with 
deep  depressed  wounds  upon  their  sides, 
affording  indubitable  proof  of  theirhavint* 
been  attached.  The  fresh  water  Lam° 
preys  seldom  exceed  6  or  8  inches  in 
length,  and  no  account  is  made  of  tliein 
as  an  article  of  food. 


Genu.s  Ammocgetes. — Diimcfr. 
Generic  Characlers. — Form  of  the  body,  ffto 
branchial  apertures  and  fins,  like  those  of  the  Latn. 
preys;  upper  lip  semi-circular,  with  a  straight, 
transverse  under  lip ;  mouth  without  teeth,  but 
furnished  with  numerous  short  membranous  cirri. 

THE  MUD  LAMPREY. 

Ammocoztcs  concolor. — Kirtland. 
Boston  Journul  Nat.  History,  vol.  \U.  p.  47.3,  pi.  29, 
Description. — Form  nearly  cylindri- 
cal for  two-thirds  the  length,  then  grad- 
ually flattened  to  the  extremity  of  tha 
tail,  where  it  is  quite  thin  ;  color  yellow- 
ish brown  above,  gradually  becoming 
lighter  towards  the  belly,  but  without  the 
dividing  line  between  the  lighter  and 
darker  parts,  mentioned  by  Le  Sueur  in 
his  description  of  the  A.  hicolar.  Eyes  so 
minute  as  hardly  to  be  seen  by  the  naked 
eye  ;  nostrils  on  a  light  colored  disk  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  head  in  front  of  the 
eyes;  upper  lip  longer  than  the  lower,  in 
the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  protractile  and 
capable  of  be'ing  closed  so  as  to  conceal 
the  lower  one  ;  small  papillco  on  the  in- 
side of  the  lips  and  fringes  within  tho 
mouth.  The  branchial  openings,  seven 
in  number,  commence  below  and  a  little 
back  of  the  eye,  and  extend  backward, 
passing  obliquely  downward,  the  aper- 
tures appearing  like  short  oblique  slits. 
Sides  with  an  annular,  or  ribbed  appear- 
ance. The  fin,  which  is  of  a  dull  yellow- 
ish color,  commences  near  the  middle  of 
the  back,  passes  round  the  tail  and  termi- 
nates just  behind  the  Tent.    About  three 
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fourths  of  an  incii  from  the  commence- 
ment is  a  considerable  depression  in  tlie 
fin  for  more  than  half  an  mch,  but  it  does 
not  amount  to  a  division.  The  fin  rays 
are  white,  minute  and  forked.  The  long- 
est of  three  specimens  before  ine  5.3  inch- 
es ;  from  the  snout  to  the  posterior  bran- 
chial opening  1.1,  to  the  vent  4.1.  llajs 
too  small  to  be  counted. 

History. — This  fish  agrees  very  well 
with  Kirlland's  description  excepting  the 


depression  in  the  dorsal,  and  tliat  the 
broadest  part  of  the  dorsal  is  some  dis- 
tance beliind  the  vent.  During  the  drought 
in  September,  1841,  I  found  largo  num- 
bers of  these  fi.shes,  which  had  buried 
themselves  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of 
the  small  coves  along  the  banks  of  \Vi- 
nooski  river,  from  which  llie  water  had 
evaporated.  This  fish  is  known  in  many 
places  by  the  name  of  Mud-Eel,  or  Blind- 
Eel. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

INVERTEBRAL    ANIMALS    OF   VERMONT. 


Prcliminanj  Ohscrvatvms. 
Invertebral  animals  are  such  animals  as 
are  destitute  of  a  spine  or  back  boue,  and 
are  so  exceedingly  numerous  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  molluscous  animals, 
we  shall  not  even  attempt  to  give  a  cata- 
logue of  them.  The  animals  of  this  great 
division  are  extremely  various  in  their 
structure,  habits,  and  dispositions.  Some 
have  their  bodies  protected  by  a  shelly 
covering,  while  others  have  their  bodies 
and  limbs  surrounded  by  crustaceous 
plates,  while,  again,  others  have  no  other 
covering  than  a  soft  and  tender  skin  A 
few  only  of  them  have  red  blood,  and 
none  of  them  possess  all  of  the  five  senses. 
In  many  cases  the  sexes  are  united  in  the 
same  individual,  and  in  some  cases  the 
species  is  continued  by  a  process  some- 
what resembling  vegetation.  They  all 
afford  eminent  manifestations  of  the  wis- 
dom and  skill  of  the  Creator  ;  and,  though 
generally  regarded  as  insignificant  and 
contemptible,  many  of  them  contribute 
largely  to  the  comfort  and  interest  of  man, 
vvhile  a  still  greater  number  are  employed 
in  annoying  and  injuring  him. 

Section  I. — Mollusca. 

Fresh- Water  and  Land  Shells. 

Prepared  expressly  for  this  work, 
By  Charles  B.  Adams,  A.  M., 

PrnfCi'Sor  of  J\i'atural  History ,  Middlehury  College, 

FAMILY  PE^STOMIANA. 
Genus  Paludina. 
Generic  Characters. — Shell  conoi:J ;  whorls 
CDiivo.v,  tiiotlifyiiig  ihc  aperture,  which  ii  ovale  or 


nearly  orbicular,  with  the  margins  united.  Oper- 
culum thill,  corneous,  concentric.  Animal  with 
the  head  short;  rostrum  small  and  truncate;  ten- 
tacles slender,  with  the  ejes  on  an  enlargement 
at  their  base  ;  foot  broad,  thin. 


Paludina.  dccisa. — Say. 

Description. — Shell  ovate-conic,  with 
revolving  rows  of  bristly  filaments  when 
young,  smooth  when  mature,  green;  apex 
truncate  ;  whorls  six,  convex  ;  suture 
deep  ;  spire  a  little  longer  than  the  aper- 
ture, which  is  pyriform  ;  umbilicus  very 
small.  Length  1.25  inch;  breadth  0.75 
inch  ;  divergence  of  the  spine  58°. 

Remarks. — This  species  is  very  com- 
mon in  ponds  and  streams,  and  is  found 
near  the  water's  edge  partly  buried  in 
mud  or  sand.  Sometimes  they  are  found 
crawling  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet 
from  the  water.  They  are  viviparous,  and 
produce  their  young  in  Ma3^  These,  at 
birth,  are  furnished  with  a  shell  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  globular, 
and  of  a  pale  horn  color,  and  are  nearly 
transparent.  In  the  progress  of  growth, 
the  shell  becomes  proportionally  more 
elongate,  and  the  part  which  was  formed 
previous  to  birth  is  invariably  broken  off. 
They  are  very  rarely  found  lietcrostrophe. 
One  such  individual,  of  the  size  of  a  pt-a, 
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was  found  in  Otter  Creek,  in  Middlebury. 
Paliidina  Integra. — Say. 

Description. — This  species  so  mucli 
resembles  the  preceding,  that  a  formal  de- 
scription is  unnecessary.  Its  apex  is  not 
truncated,  so  that,  with  a  greater  diver- 
gence of  the  spire,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
longer  than  that  shell.  It  is  also  thicker, 
and  the  whorls  are  less  convex.  This 
shell  is  common  in  tlie  western  states,  but 
it  is  extremely  rare  in  Vermont,  only  three 
or  four  specimens  having  been  obtained 
in  lake  Cliamplain..  Lenn-th  1 .3  inch  ; 
breath  0.75  inch  ;  divergence  of  the  spire, 
C3''. 

Puludina.  porat.a. — Say. 

Description. — Shell  conic,  horn  col- 
or ;  whorls  four  and  a  half,  convex  ;  su- 
ture rather  deep;  apex  subacute,  spire  as 
long  as  the  aperture,  the  labium  of  which 
is  appresscd  to  the  penultimate  whorl  ; 
umbilicus  rather  large.  Length  0.27  in. ; 
breadth  0.19  inch  ;  divergence  of  the 
spire  72°. 

Remarks. — This  species  is  found  plen- 
tifully in  streams  and  in  lake  Champlain. 
It  is  sometimes  brownish  or  greenish. 

Paiudina  luslrlca. — Say. 

Description. — Shell  ovate-elongate, 
horn  color  ;  whorls  four  and  a  half,  con- 
vex ;  suture  rather  deep  ;  apex  very  ob- 
tuse ;  spire  as  long  as  the  aperture, which 
is  ovate-orbicular,  with  the  labium  not 
appressed  to  the  penultimate  whorl,  and 
sometimes  scarcely  touching  it  ;  umbili- 
cus small.  Length  0.16  inch  ;  breadth 
0.11  inch;  divergence  of  the  spire  47°. 

Remarks. — This  small  species  is  com- 
mon in  lake  Champlain.  It  differs  from 
the  preceding  in  tlie  obtuseness  of  the 
apex,  less  divergence  of  the  spire,  and 
small  umbilicus  ;  also  in  the  labium, 
which  is  quite  distinct  from  the  penulti- 
mate wliorl,  so  that  the  shell  much  resem- 
bles a  valvata.         

Genus  Valvata. 

Generic  Characters. — Shell  discoiJ  or  co- 
noid ;  whorls  cyliiiiJrif:al  ;  aperluro  oibicular,  nol 
modified  by  the  penultimale  whorl ;  margins  con- 
tinuous,distinol  (Vonitlie  |>oniihiniati;  whorl.  Opcr- 
cuhim  orl>iciilur,  conceiiiric.  Animal  with  I  lie 
fool  hilohcii  belorc.  ;  head  probo.scidilorm  ;  tenlu- 
ilis  vory  lony,  sh.'ndnr,  obuii-e,  cylindrical  ;  eyes 
sossilo  bohiiid  ihr  teiiiacli's,  wiih  h.  branchial  fil- 
ament rcscmhiiiig  a  thinl  ttiUacIe, 


I'll  I  en  la  irlcuri.uiUa. — Sav. 
DEitiiii'TioN.— Shell  depressed,  conic, 
thin,   green,   obsolctely    striate  ;    suture 


well  impressed  ;  whorls  three  or  four, 
rendered  subquadrangular  by  the  revolv- 
ing carinoe,  of  which  two  appear  on 
the  spire,  and  three  on  the  last  whorl ; 
these  are  very  much  raised,  rounded, 
equi-distant,  the  inferior  bordering  the 
umbilicus,  which  is  broad  and  deep. — 
Leno-th  0.13  inch;  breadth  0.22  inch  ;  di- 
verg-ence  of  the  spire  90°,  sometimes 
much  greater. 

Remarks. — This  shell,  very  curious  on 
account  of  its  carinse,  is  common  in  lake 
Champlain,  and  in  some  of  our  streams. 
Varieties  occur  in  which  the  middle  cari- 
na  is  obsolete,  or  in  which  none  are  very 
distinct.*  Other  varieties  have  the  spire 
less  elevated,  or  even  in  the  plane  of  the 
last  whorl. 

Valvata  sinccra. — Say. 

Description. — Shell  globose-discoid, 
obsoletely  striate, brownish-green  ;  whorls 
three  and  a  half,  accurately  rounded,  rap- 
idly enlarging  to  the  aperture  ;  suture 
deeply  impressed  ;  spire  but  little  eleva- 
ted ;  apex  obtuse;  umbilicus  deep,  about 
two-thirds  as  wide  as  the  last  whorl ;  mar- 
gin of  the  aperture  touching  the  penulti- 
mate whorl.  Length  0  1  ;  breadth  0.2 
inch  ;  divergence  of  the  spire  about  135° 

Remarks. — This  shell  is  much  like  the 
var.  simplex  of  the  preceding  species. 
The  umbilicus  is  usually  a  little  larger, 
but  the  most  striking  characteristic  is  the 
rapid  enlargement  of  the  whorls,  the  last 
beino-  more  than  three  times  the  diameter 
of  the  penultimate.  The  divergence  of  the 
spire  is  never  so  small  as  in  that  species, 
but  like  that  is  sometimes  much  more 
than  in  the  type  of  the  species,  even  to 
ISO"^. 

FAMILY  MELANIANA. 

Genus  Melania. 
(i  irric  C'lnrackrs. — Shell  turrited  ;  aperluro 
'Ml  ire.  ovale,  effuse  ;  columella  thickened,  arcuate. 
Opeiculi'iii  horny,  sub-piral.  Animal  oviparous; 
001  <,bo.|;  rostrnin  irnncale;  leniaclos  filiform, 
widi  ihe  eyes  otilside,  at  or  neat  their  basok 


Mdania  dcpyrris. — Say.  Var. 
Description. — Shell  elongate-conic, 
yellowish  horn-color,  with  abroad  rufous 
band  on  the  whorls  of  the  spire,  with  a 
second  similar  band  on  the  lower  third  of 
the  last  whorl ;  upper  whorls  carinate  ort 
the  lower  side  ;  whorls  eight  or  nine  ; 
spire  twice  as  Ion  gas  the  aperture.  Length 
0..53  inch  ;  breadth  0.22  inch;  divergence 

of  the  spire  33°. 

*  t^ur.  £i:itplcz.— Gov LD 
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Remarks. — This  species  is  interesting, 
as  the  only  representative  in  New  Eng- 
land of  a  family  whose  species  are  so  nu- 
merous in  the  Southern  and  Western 
states.  Here  it  is  found  only  on  pur  west- 
ern border  in  lake  Chaniplain,  where  but 
a  few  specimens  have  been  obtained.  It 
has  some  claims  to  be  regarded  as  a  new 
species,  differing  much  in  its  proportions 
from  the  type  of  Say's  species.  But  since 
specimens  from  Ohio  vary  much  in  their 
proportions,  we  have  not  been  satisfied 
that  it  is  a  distinct  species. 

FAMILY  LIMN^ANA. 
Genus  LimnjEa. 
Generic  Characters.  Shell  thin,  oval  or  elon- 
gate; spire  elevated,  more  or  less  acute  ;  a[)erlure 
longer  than  wide  ;  margins  not  continuous  ;  colu- 
mella with  a  single  oblique  fold.  No  operculum. 
Animal  hermaphrodite,  spiral ;  head  depressed  ; 
tentacles  flattened,  triangular,  short,  with  the 
eyes  at  their  base,  on  the  inner  front  side  ;  foot 
thin,  oval,  shorter  than  the  shell. 


Linmcea  mea,amfiia. — Say. 
DESCRiPTioN.-Shell  large,  ovate,  brown, 
with  coarse  incremental  striae  ;  whorls 
live,  convex  ;  last  whorl  very  large,  infla- 
ted;  *  suture  deep;  spire  two-thirds  as 
long  as  the  aperture,  which  is  large. 
Length  2  inches;  breadth  1.2  inch;  di- 
vergence of  the  spire  58°. 

Remarks. — This  large  and  noble  spe- 
cies was  originally  discovered  in  the 
North  West  Territory,  in  latitude  48". 
Subsequently  it  has  been  found  only  in 
Burlington.  It  is  very  rare  in  cabinets, 
but  quite  recently  the  author  of  this 
work  discovered  a  large  number  in  Bur- 
lington, at  a  low  stage  of  the  water. 
Jjlmutn.  appressa. — Say . 

Descrtption. — Shell  large,  thin,  horn 
color,  elongate  ;  whorls  seven  ;  upper  ones 
planulate,  lower  ones  convex,  Inst  one 
much  enlarged  and  obtusely  shouldered 
above  ;  suttire  not  miicli  impressed  ;  spire 
long,  slender ;  apex  acute  ;  aperture  long- 
oval  ;  margin  thin  ar.d  sharp  ;  columellnr 
fold  strong.  Lenoth  ]  .7.5  inch;  breadth 
0.75  inch  ;  divcro;ence  of  the  spire  above 
33^,  below  40°. 

Remarks. -This  species  has  been  found 
for  the  most  part  with  the  preceding  at 
Burlington.  Its  claims  to  be  regarded  as 
distinct  from  the  />.  stagnalls,  of  Europe, 
are  ver}'  slight. 


*  VVhorU   iiiailverteully    made    to    revolve    the 
v.ronir  way  in  our  figure. 
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LimncECt,  gracilis. — Jay. 

Description. — Shell  very  long  and 
slender,  pale  horn  color;  whorls  four  and 
a  half,  very  oblique,  slightly  and  regular- 
ly convex;  suture  not  much  impressed  ; 
aperture  more  than  half  as  long  as  the 
spire,  long-oval ;  labium  entirely  separate 
from  the  penultimate  whorl,  moderately 
reflected,  with  a  large  rima  behind  it,  as 
strong  as  the  labrum.  Length  1  inch; 
breadth 0.18 inch  ;  divergcnceof  spire  ]8''\ 

Re.marks. — This  extremely  rare  spe- 
cies was  discovered  by  Prof.  Benedict,  in 
Lake  Champlain,  at  Crown  Point.  One 
or  two  specimens  have  been  found  on  the 
Vermont  side  of  the  lake.  The  shell  is 
remarkable  for  its  length,  which  is  nearly 
six  times  the  breadth,  although  the  whorls 
are  very  few.  The  development  of  the 
labium  is  also  very  remarkable.  No  oth- 
er species  can  be  compared  with  this. 
Linmcea  pallii/a. — Adams . 

Description. — Shell  moderately  elon- 
gate, ovate-fusiform,  very  pale  horn  color, 
semi-transparent,  not  very  thin,  with  fine 
irregular  strife  of^ growth,  whorls  five  and 
a  half,  moderately  convex ;  suture  well 
impressed ;  spire  four-fifths  as  long  as  the 
aperture,  acutely  conic  ;  apex  sub-acute; 
body  whorl  not  much  enlarged,  somewhat 
produced  below  ;  columellar  fold  mode- 
rate ;  umbilicus  large.  Length  0.48  inch  ; 
breadth  0.22  inch  ;  divergence  of  the 
spire  45°. 

Remarks. — This  species  is  rather  com- 
mon in  lake  Champlain,  clinging  to  rocks 
and  stones.  It  has  not  yet  been  found  in 
any  other  region  except  in  Andover,  Ms. 
It  is  sometimes  nearly  white.  It  differs 
from  L.  desidiosa  in  having  its  columella 
much  less  tortuous,  and  its  aperture  less 
elongated  below  the  fold. 

Limmca,  clodcs. — Say. 
Description. — Shell  brown  horn-color; 
whorls  seven,  convex  ;  suture  well  im- 
pressed;  spire  longer  than  the  aperture, 
conic,  sub-acute  ;  last  whorl  somewhat 
ventricosc ;  labium  appressed  closely  to 
the  penultimate  whorl;  columella  promi- 
nent, with  a  very  strong  fold.  Length 
1.2  inch  ;  breadth  0.55  inch  ;  divergence 
of  the  spire  45°. 

Remarks  ^—Limvoia  umlrosa,  Say,  is 
probably  only  a  variety  of  this  species,  its 
principal  difR-rence  consisting  in  the  fee- 
bleness of  its  columellar  fold,  which  is,  in 
this  species,  of  a  variable  character.  This 
variety  is  much  more  abundant  in  Ver- 
mont than  the  type  of  L.  elodes.  This 
species  differs  from  L.  dciiidiosa  chiefly 
in  not  liaving  the  coluinella  produced  in 
a  straight  line  below  the  fold  ;  from  L. 
pallida  in  the  less  proportional  size  of  tjie 
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last  whorl,  and  greater  convexity  of  the 
whorls  ;  from  L-  palustrh  of  Europe  chiefly 
in  the  greater  convexity  of  the  whorls 
and  less  acumination  of  the  spire.  By 
some  it  is  regarded  as  a  variety  of  the 
latter. 

Limncea.  desidloso . — Say. 
Description. — Shell  brown  horn  col- 
or, elongate-ovate  ;  whorls  nearly  six, 
slitj-htly  convex  ;  suture  distinct ;  spire 
about  as  long  as  the  aperture,  which  is 
lengthened  below  ;  columellar  fold  feeble  ; 
labium  appressed  :  columella  produced  be- 
low the  fold  in  a  straight  line.  Length 
0.55  inch  ;  breadth  0.25  inch  ;  divergence 
of  the  spire  45"  to  55". 

Remarks. — This  species  is  very  com- 
mon, and  is  subject  to  great  variation  of 
form,  frequently  being  elongated,  and  re- 
sembling L.  elodes.  Other  individuals  are 
short,  as  in  Say's  figure  (Am.  Conch.,) 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  last  whorl  is  in- 
flated and  more  or  less  shouldered,  while 
the  lower  part  is  produced  as  is  usuak 
This  variety  approaches  L.  umhilicata  of 
Mass.,  which  has  the  umbilicus  larger, 
and  the  lower  part  of- the  last  whorl  ab- 
breviated, inflated,  and  globular. 
Limnaa  caperata'. — Say. 
DESCRIPTION.—Shell  ovate,  brown,  with 
minute  revolving  raised  lines,  which  are 
in  some  very  distinct,  and  in  others  most- 
ly obsolete  ;  whorls  nearly  six,  convex  ; 
suture  distinct ;  spire'  about  as  long  as  the 
aperture,  conic,  acute  ;  columella  reddisli^ 
slio'htly  folded,  thickened, -and  reflected 
over  an  umbilicus.  Length  0.45  inch; 
breadth  0.24  inch ;  divergence  of  the 
spire   57°. 

Remarks. — This  sy^ecies  is  well  char- 
acterized by  the  revolving  raised  lines, 
which  will  generally  be  seen  around  the 
nmbilical  region, when  obsolete  elsewhere. 
The  last  whorl  and  the  aperture  are  more 
regularly  rounded  than  in  the  preceding 

species.  

Genus  Physa. 
Grnerlc  Characters. — Sliell  heterostrophe,  slii- 
nini',  otherwise  like  Limnnsa  ;  operculum  want- 
in" ;  animal  with  long,  slenJer  ttnitncies  ;  having 
the  eves  at  their  base  on  the  inner  side. 
Pkysa  anciUaria. — Say. 
Description. — Shell  ovato,  yellowish 
brown,lsomctimes  of  a  bay  color  ;  whorls 
four,  flatleried  ;  suture  not'  impressed  ; 
spire  less  than  .one-fifth  of  the  length  of 
the  aperture  ;  ape.x  acute  ;  htst  whorl,  very, 
large  ;  aperture  acute  and  narrow.;  abave, 
wide  below  ;  outer  lip  often  thickened 
■within;  columella  produced  in  a  right 
line  below  its  fold.  Length  0  65  inch; 
breadth  0.48  inch  ;  divergence  of  the 
spire  110". 


Remarks. — This  species, seldom  found 
plentifvilly,  is  not  uncommon  in  lake 
Cliamplain.  It  is  there  found  of  a  deep 
bay  color. 


Phijsti  hctcrusirojilia. — Say. 

Description. — Shell  ovate,  brown; 
whorls  five,  slightly  convex;  suture  slight- 
ly impressed  ;  apex  acute  ;  aperture  acute 
and  somewhat  narrowed  above  ;  columel- 
la produced  in  a  right  line  ;  outer  lip  of- 
ten thickened  within.  Length  0.75  inch; 
breadth  0.4-5  inch  ;  divergence  of  the 
spire  varying  in  different  shells  from  65° 
to  70". 

Remarks. — This  species  is  abundant  in 
various  parts  of  this  state.  Its  young  are 
not  easily  distinguished  from  those  of  the 
preceding  species. 

Physa  gijrina. — Say. 

Description. — Shell  long-ovate,  yel- 
lowish brown  ;  whorls  five,  slightly  con- 
vex ;  suture  moderately  impressed  ;  apex 
acute ;  aperture  less  acute  above  than 
the  preceding  species  ;  columella  a  little' 
curved  bclo\''/  ;  outer  lip  often  thickened 
within.  Length  0.55  inch  ;  breadth  0.75 
inch;  divergence  of  the  spire  50°. 

Remaiik.— TJiis  species  is  very  rare  in 
this  state. 

Pkijsa  hypnorum-.—^DB.k'p. 

Description. — Shell  elongate,  yellow- 
ish brown  ;  whorls  six,  moderately  con- 
vex ;  suture  well  impressed  ;  apex  acute ; 
spire  -'nearly  as  long  as  the  aperture, 
which  is  regularly  narrowed  to  the  tip ; 
columella  oblique,  in  its  lower  part  turned 
backwards  and  upwards  ;  outer  lip  not 
thickened  within.  Length  0.58  inch ; 
breadth  0.25  inch  ;  divergence  of  the 
spire  45-'. 

Remarks. — This  species,  described  by 
Say  as  P.  chnifata,  does  not  differ  from 
"the  European  sliell,  whose  name  we  have 
prefixed  to  it.  It  is  found  in  swamps  and 
in  small  sluggish  streams. 

The  above  four  species  of  Physa  differ 
.chiefly  in  the  ratio  of  the  spire  to  the  aper- 
tu:re,-and  in  the  divergence  of  the  former, 
which  depends  on  the  ratio  of  the  length 
and-  hreadth  so  far  as  it  is  .uniform  in  dif-- 
fefent  parts  of  the  spire.  Tlie  gradation 
in  tliese  characters  is  parnllel,  as  may  be 
seen  by  a  comparison  of  their  ineasure-  ■ 
nlents.  .  ' 

Genus  Planorbis. 
Generic  Characters. — Sbelt  with  the  revo- 
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liitions  oflhe  F[)ii-(^  in  a  plann,  atui  subsequeiiily 
visible  on  bofli  sidis  ;  a|H:rtuie  liinaled  by  Uiu  in- 
trusion of  tl'.e  penult  wliorl ;  opcrculiim  none  : 
animal  long,  rolled  tip  like  lim  siiell  ;  li-^ad  .saddic- 
.sliapt'd  ;  tL'niacles  lon^,  coiiuactile,  wilh  l!ie  eyes 
at  llitir  inner  base. 


Planorbis  Icntits,  P.  -corjmlcntus,  and 
P.  trivolvis,  of  "Sav,  ace  undoubtedly  va- 
rieties of  one  species,  to  all' of  which  the 
following  description. will  apply.    ' 

■  De-scriptio-n". — Shell  brown,  sometimes 
greenish,coarsel-ysti-iate  across  tlie  whorls, 
of  which  there  are"  fqur  aiid  iihalf ;  inner 
whorls  slraTpIycarinate  ou  the  left-side  ; 
•  suture  very  deep,  except  betweeit  tlie  in- 
ner whorls  of  the  left  side,  where  it  is  riot 
depressed  below- -thf  carina  ;  inclination 
of  the  shell  to  the  left  from  a  perpendicu- 
lar 15°  to  20°  ;  aperture  extending  beyond 
the  plane  of  the  left  side,  sometimes  be- 
yond that  of  the  right  side,  narfo.wing 
from  tlie  right  to  tlie  left,  with  about  three 
quarters  of  tbeheTght  of  the  penult  wliorl 
moderately  intruding;  Greatest  breadth 
1.1  inch  ;.  ie.ast  breadth  0.36  inch  ;  height 
of  aperture  0.58  inch.        ', 

Rkmakks'. — rtonietimes  the  carination 
of  the  left  side  extends  through  all  the 
whorls.  The  extension  of  the  aperture 
on  the  riglit  side  is  of  a  very  variable 
character,  especially  at  different  ages, 
and  in  some  localities  the  growth  is  very 
exuberant.  A  remarkable  example  of  the 
latter  case  occurred  in  Otter  Creek,  just 
below  the  falls  in  Middlebury,  where 
great  numbers  of  large  and  beautiful  spe- 
cimens were  oijtained  in.  the  spring  of 
1839,  although  they  have  since  entirely 
disappeared. 

Planorbis  ci/mpanulatus.—S\Y. 
Description. -Shell  brownish  or  green- 
ish yellow,  finely  striate;  wliorls.fou-r.-and 
a  li.alf,  narrow^,  sub-carinatg-  911,  the  left 
.side  ;  inner  whorls-  pu  this  side  scarcely 
depressed  below  its  plane,  exhibiting  -the 
apex  distinctly  ;  cavity  of  the.  right  side 
very  profound  ;  inclination -.from  .a  per- 
pendicitlar  to  the  left  about  20?;  aperture 
abruptly  campanulate,  oblftjue,  inckiding 
the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  height  of  thel 
penult  whorl.  Greatest  breadth  0.59  inch  ;■ 
least  breadlli  0.4.')  inch  ;  height  0.27  inch. 
.-  Remarks, -Thib  species  resembles  some 
small  varieties  of  the  preceding';  but  is 
distinguished  by  the  abruptly  campnnu- 
iate  aperture,  and  the  narrowness  of  tlje 
outer  whorl,  which  in  tiiis  species  is 
scarcely    wider  than   the   penult  wlrorl, 


while  in  that  species,  owing  to  the  rapid 
enlargement  of  the  whorls  from  the  cen- 
tre, the  last  greatly  exceeds  all  the  others. 
Planorbis  bicarinatus. — Say. 

Description. — Shell  brown,  or  green- 
ish horn  color  ;  irregularly  striate  across, 
with  very  slight  revolving  strira  ;  v.-horis 
three,  carinate  on  both  sides,  but  more 
acutely  on  the  leftside;  suture  generally 
coincident  with  the  carinns  except  in  the 
last  semi-volution  ou  the  right  side  ;  con- 
cavities of  both  sides  equall)-  deep,  that  of 
the  right  wider  ;  inclination  to  the  left 
about  ;^0°  ;  aperture"  large,  angulated  by 
the  left. carina,  embracing  four-fifths  of 
the  length  of  the  penult  whorl.  Greatest 
breadtii  Q.Q'Z  inch  ;  least  breadth  0.44  in. ; 
height  of  aperture  0.31  inch. 

Remarks.— f.Tbis  species  inhabits  both- 
guiet  and. running  waters  in  ponds  and 
streams  of  every  size.  It  is  xery  common. 

Planorbis  armigtrus. — Sav. 

Description. — Shell  brownish  horn 
color,  feebly  striate,  shining  ;  whorls  ibur, 
siubcarihate  on  the  left  side.-;  right  side 
slightly  coneave,.  Left  side  deeply  umbili- 
caled.:  suture,  distinct.and  well  .impress- 
ed on,  hgtli.  sides^j,  i.Bciinatio'n  to  -the  left 
about  40°  ; .  aperture.  , nearly  orbicular, 
slightly  intr.uded~upon  'by.  bne-fourth  of 
theiieight  of  the  penult  Wborl,  very  far 
within  arniedwith  six  teeth,  of  which 
two  are  on  tiie  inner  side,  one  on-  the  mid- 
dle, elevated,  lamellar,  oblique,  tortuous, 
large,  the  other  just  below  it  very  small, 
nearly  conical  ;  four  on  the  outer  side,  of 
which  the  two  left  are  large,  elevated,  la- 
mellar, oblique,  converging  outwardlj'j 
the  two  on  the  right  small,  subconic,  but 
little  elevated.  Greatest  breadth  0.34 
inch  ;  least  breadth  0.2\)  inch;  height  of 
aperture  0.13  inch. 

Remarks. — This  species  is  remarkable 
and  singular  in.  the  genus  for  its  teeth, 
which  have  been  elevated  by  Haldeman 
to  a  generic  character. .  It  is  common 
among -dead  leaves  iiv '.still  water.  In 
-swamps  which  are  dric^d  in  the  summer, 
it  then  takes  re,fuge  in  the  moist  earth  and 
leaves. 

-  Plaixorbis  exacutus.—^SAV.  '/  •  ■' 
Desckiptio.n-  Shell  extremely  thru  and 
fragile,  br<)wn,  soinctiines'encriVsted  with 
a  blackish  substance,  meniscdid";  whorls 
tour,  carinate  on .  the  left  sid(? ;  iuner 
whoflon  the  right,  side  slightly  depres.s-- 
ed  ;  left  side  deeply  umbilicated  ;  liist 
whorl  much  broader  than  all  the  others, 
convexl.y  compressed  on  both  sides  to  an 
extremely  acute,  medial  carina  ;  inclina- 
tion to  the  left  about  tiO'^  ;  aperture  lar.^e, 
oordiforin.  Cireatost  breadth  0.'24  inch  : 
least  breadth  0.19  inch;  height  0.055  inch.  ' 
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Remarks. — This  species  is  more  com- 
pressed than  any  other  native  Planorbis, 
the  breadth  being  usually  almost  four 
times  the  height;  the  regular  double  con- 
vex form  is  also  remarkable  ;  also  its  ten- 
uity, a  full  grown  specimen  weighing  on- 
ly .05  of  a  grain. 

Planorbis  jiarvus. — Sa  v. 

Description. — Shell  brownish  horn 
color,  feebly  striate, shining  ;  whorls  three 
and  a  half  or  four,  moderately  increasing; 
both  sides  concave,  but  the  left  more  than 
the  right ;  last  whorl  subcarinate  in  the 
middle  ;  inclination  to  the  left  about  4^  ; 
aperture  subelliptical,  slightly  modified  by 
the  intrusion  of  two  thirds  of  the  height 
of  the  penult  whorl  ;  greatest  breadth 
0.2.J  inch  ;  least  breadth  0.2  inch  ;  hei^riit 
0.07  inch. 

Remarks. — This  species  is  found  plen- 
tifully in  a  great  variety  of  stations. 

Planorbis  dcficctus. — Say. 

Description. — Shell  horn  color  ;  fine- 
ly striate  ;  whorls  four  ;  last  whorl  well 
rounded,  indistinctly  carinate  below  ; 
right  side  convex,  flattened  at  the  apex  ; 
left  side  deeply  concave  ;  suture  deej) ; 
inclination  to  the  left  about  45°  ;  aperture 
round-ovate  ;  greatest  breadth  0.17  inch  ; 
least  breadth 0.1 3  inch;  height  0.06  inch. 
,  Remarks. — The  shell  above  described 
is  P.  elfivatus,  Adams,  which  is  probably 
the  young  of  Say's  species.  It  is  very 
nearly  allied  to  the  preceding,  but  differs 
in  the  elevation  of  the  spire  on  the  right 
side,  and  deeper  concavity  of  the  left,  and 
in  the  absence  of  a  medial  carina  ;  the 
last  whorl  is  also  often  abruptly  deflected 
downwards. 

Planorbis  hirsuhis. —  Gould. 

DESCRiPTioN.-Shell  horn-color,  striate ; 
epidermis  green,  with  raised  revolvino- 
hirsute  lines;  whorls  three  and  a  half,  la.st 
one  strongly  carinate  in  mature  shells, 
less  so  in  the  young,  and  in  the  former 
often  abruptly  deflected  downwards  near 
its  termination  ;  right  side  with  a  small 
narrow  concavity ;  left  side  sometimes 
generally  concave,  sometimes  like  the 
right;  inclination  to  tlic  left  about  40°  to 
50°,  increasing  with  age;  aperture  nearly 
orbicular,  scarcely  modified  by  the  intru- 
sion of  the  penult  whorl.  Greatest  breadth 
0.31  inch;  least  breadth  0.25  inch;  height 
0.1  inch. 

Remarks. — The  mature  shell  resem- 
bles P.  drfcctus,  but  is  distinguished  by 
the  medial  carina  of  the  outer  whorl.  It 
very  nearly  resembles  P.  albvs  of  Europe, 
and  probably  is  not  specifically  distinct, 


FAMILY  COLIMACEA. 
Genus  Succinea. 

Generic  Characters. — Shell  ovale  or  ovate- 
conic,  umber-colored  ;  a|jerliire  large,  longcr-than 
wide  ;  outer  lip  sliarn,  never  refleeted  ;  columella 
not  folded,  thin;  operculum  wanlinw  ;  animal  with 
four  tentacles,  with  the  eyes  at  their  summit  as  in 
Helix. 


Surcinca  obUgita. — Say. 

Description. — Shell  ovate,  striate  ; 
wliorls  three,  oblique  ;  spire  half  as  long 
as  the  aperture  ;  last  whorl  very  large  and 
convex  ;  aperture  ovate,  nearly  as  broad 
above  as  below,  somewhat  oblique. — 
Length  0.97  inch;  breadth  0.55  inch  ;  di- 
vergence 70°. 

Remarks. — In  the  New  England  states 
this  shell  is  generally  of  a  deep  umber 
color,  but  in  Ohio  it  is  pale.  It  is  found 
in  moist  grounds,  under  stones  and  wood. 
The  animal  is  beautifully  mottled  with 
dark  purple  on  a  cream-colored  ground. 
It  goes  into  winter-quarters  in  October, 
forming  a  thin  transparent  epiphragm. 
The  shell  which  we  have  described  may 
be  .S'.  cnmpcstris,  Say,  or  more  probably 
the  latter  is  only  a  variety  of  S.  obliqua. 

Succinea  ovalis. — Say. 

Description. — Shell  ovate,  somewhat 
conic,  striate  ;  whorls  three  ;  spire  less 
than  one-third  as  long  as  the  aperture, 
small,  conic  ;  last  very  large,  elonsate, 
patulous  ;  aperture  very  large,  exhibiting 
much  of  the  interior  of  the  spire,  ovate. 
Length  0.61  inch  ;  breadth  0.3  inch;  di- 
vergence 64°. 

Remarks. — This  species  is  common 
about  the  margins  of  water.  It  is  ex- 
tremely fragile. 

Succinea  avara. — Say. 

Description. — Shell  small,  ovate,  co- 
nic, striate  ;  whorls  three,  \ery  convex, 
with  the  suture  very  deeply  impressed  ; 
spire  conic,  five-sevenths  as  long  as  the 
aperture,  which  is  not  large,  ovate. — 
Length  0.3  inch;  breadth  0.17  inch;  di- 
vergence 67°. 

Remarks. — The  shell  which  Say  de- 
scribes under  the  name  of  S.  vcrnieta  is 
probably  the  adult  of  this  species.  The 
aperture  is  proportionally  larger  in  the 
young,  as  is  also  true  of  S.  ohliqiia.  When 
young  a  viscid  substance  attaches  dirt  to 
the   shell,    which   becomes   clean    when 

mature.  

Genus  Bulimus. 

Generic  Chap-acter$ . — Siiell  ovate,  or  oblong- 
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ovate,  witli  ilic  last  whorl  larjjer  limn  (he  penull  ; 
aperture  longer  than  wiJc  :  wiih  the  inariiins  not 
continuous  ;  columella  sinooih,  sumetimes  Iriiii- 
cate.  No  operculum.  Animal  of  the  form  of  ihc 
shell,  with  four  tentacles,  of  which  the  larger  are 
oculiferous.  The  number  of  species  in  this  ^enus, 
includini;  the  sub-genus  Achalina,  exceeds  two 
hundred.  But  not  ninre  llian  six  or  eioht  are 
known  in  Ihe  United  Slates,  and  only  one  in  New 
England. 

Bulimus  hibricus. — Drap. 

Description. — Shell  oblong  ovate, 
brown,  shining  ;  whorls  six,  moderately 
convex  ;  suture  well  impressed ;  spire 
twice  as  long  as  the  aperture,  which  is 
ovate;  labruin  a  little  thickened  within, 
making  a  little  more  than  a  right  angle 
with  the  columella,  which  is  truncate. 
Length  0.26  inch  ;  breadth  0.1  inch  ;  di- 
vergence 45°  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
spire,  below  it  is  much  less. 

Remarks. — This  species,  being  com- 
mon over  a  large  part  of  Europe,  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  been  introduced 
thence  into  this  country.  It  is  remark- 
able, on  this  supposition,  that  it  should 
have  spread  as  far  as  the  lake  of  the 
Woods  and  lake  Winnipeg.  As  the  di- 
vergence below  the  middle  is  very  slight, 
the  shell,  when  half  grown,  is  nearly  as 
wide  as  when  mature. 


Genus  Pupa. 

Gsneric  Chnra^lcrs. —Sh'iW  cylindrical ;  apex 
obtuse  ;  aperture  parallel  to  ihe  axis  of  the  shell, 
rounded  below,  more  or  less  biangular  above  ;  mar- 
gins rellecled,  separated  by  a  lamina  appressed  on 
the  columella.  No  o"i)ercMlum.  Animal  vviih  the 
form  of  the  .shell  ;  with  four  tentacles,  of  wliich 
the  larger  two  are  oculiferous  at  their  summit, 
and  the  others  are  very  minute. 

Although  a  large  portion  of  the  exotic  species 
exceed  a  half  inch  and  many  an  inch  in  length,  the 
native  species  are  all  minute,  and  some  of  them 
are  the  least  of  all  our  shells. 

Pupa  viilium. — Gould. 

Description. — Shell  ovate,  brown,  shi- 
ning, with  slight  incremental  stria?  not 
discernible  without  a  microscope  ;  whorls 
five,  convex  ;  suture  well  impressed  ;  apex 
very  obtuse;  aperttire  horizontally  trun- 
cate above  by  the  penult  whorl,  indented 
on  the  outer  lip,  with  six  teeth,  of  which 
on«  is  at  the  indenture  of  the  labrum,  two 
very  small. teeth  are  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  aperture,  on  the  left  side  is  a  larger 
tooth  double  at  its  base,  and  at  right  an- 
gles to  this  are  two  on  the  horizontal  mar- 
gm  ;  the  umbilicus  is  large.  Leno-th 
0/)G  inch  ;  breadth  0,03  inch. 

Remarks. — This  species,  the  least  of  all 
which  have  been  described  in  this  coun- 


try, was  originally  discovered  in  Middle- 
bury.  Its  weight  is  0.00.5  of  a  grain.  It 
lives  under  moist  decaying  leaves,  and  at 
the  foot  of  limestone  ledges.  None  but  a 
naturalist  would  find  it. 

Pupa  orata. — Say. 

Description. —  Shell  brown,  ovate,  ta- 
pering above  the  penultimate  whorl  ; 
whorls  five,  convex,  with  a  distinct  su- 
ture ;  aperture  small,  ovate,  with  an  in- 
denture on  the  right  side  ;  with  six  pri- 
mary teeth,  of  which  two  are  on  the  trans- 
verse lip,  viz.  a  large  one  on  the  middle, 
and  a  small  one  to  its  right ;  two  are  on 
the  left  and  two  on  the  right  side  ;  some- 
times a  very  small  tooth  is  found  on  the 
left  part  of  the  transverse  lip.  Length, 
O.Od  inch  ;  breadth  0.05  inch. 

Remarks. — In  color  this  species  resem- 
bles P.  milium,  but  is  easily  distin<ruished 
by  its  size  and  proportions,  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  teeth.  P.  motlcstii,  Say, 
for  which  this  species  has  sometimes  bc(>n 
mistaken,  is  described  as  having  only  fou? 
teeth. 

Pupa  India. — Adams. 

Description. — Shell  reddish  brown, 
cylindrical,  very  obtusely  tapering  in  the 
two  upper  whorls;  whorls  seven,  moder- 
ately convex,  with  a  well  impressed  su- 
ture ;  aperture  orbicular,  less  than  one 
third  of  the  length  of  the  shell,  with  the 
margin  slightly  reflected,  and  the  sub- 
margin  contracted,  with  a  single  rather 
small  tooth  on  the  penultimate  whorl;  um- 
bilicus moderate.  Length  0.14  ;  breadth 
0.07  inch. 

Remarks. — This  rare  species  was  dis- 
covered by  Prof.  Benedict  at  Crown  Point, 
where,  only,  it  has  yet  been  found.  Its 
aperture  is  wider,  and  umbilicus  less  than 
in  P.  margiiu/fa,  Drap.  of  Europe,  but  it 
may  be  only  a  variety.  It  is  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  its  mahogany  color. 

Pupa  nrviifcra. — Say. 

Description. — Shell  oblong  ovate,  of 
a  dingy  white,  striate  ;  whorls  seven,  a 
little  convex,  with  a  moderately  impress- 
ed suture  ;  apex  very  obtuse  ;  aperture 
subovate,  with  six  teeth,  of  which  the  lar- 
ger on  the  transverse  lip  is  obliquely  elon- 
gated, and  nearly  meets  the  labrum  above; 
one  is  on  the  left  side,  and  four  are  below 
and  on  the  right  side  ;  of  the  latter,  the 
first  and  fourth  are  the  least,  and  are 
sometimes  wanting.  Length  0.17  incli.; 
breadth  0.09  inch. 

Re;«ai;ks. — This  is  the  largest  species 
of  Pupa  found  in  the  United  States,  and 
by  its  color  is  distinguished  from  all  which 
approximate  to  it  in  size.     It  occurs  plen- 
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tlfully  at.  Crown  Point  under  stones  in 
very. dry  situations.  A  few  dead  speci- 
mens have  been  found  in  Brldport,on  tlic 
margin  of  lake  Champlain,  which  may 
have  been  drifted  from  the   opposite  side. 

Pujia  albilabris.  —  Ward.  Inedit. 
Description. — Shell  brown,  finely  stri- 
ate, long-ovate,  tapering  above  the  penult 
whorl ;  whorls  six,  conve.v,  with  a  well 
impressed  sutiire  ;  aperture  a  little  less 
than  half  as.  long  as  the  spi^e,  .without 
teeth,  with  a  1-eflected-,  wfvitc,  thick-,  flat- 
tened margin  ;  umbilicus  ■  moderate. — 
Length  U. It?  inch;  breadth  fJ.OZiiich.  ■.  ■ 
■  Remarks. — This  species  is  welllMipwri 
as  Say's  cijdostomu  margiwUa.  As  the 
latter  spectlic  name  is- preoccupied  in  the 
genus  Pupa,  to  which  ft  belongs,  it  has 
received  the  name  under  whicli  we  have 
described  it.  A  very  few  s-pecimens  oiily 
have  been  found  .(ilive  at  Crown  Point, 
and  one  dead  on  the  Vermont  shotfeaf  the 
lake. ' 

•  Pi^d  contraxia. — Say.  •  •• 
Description. — Shell  Avhite,  ovate,  ta- 
pering above  the  body  vehprl  ;-5vhorls  five, 
convex,  with  a  well  impressed  suture; 
aperture  suli-triangular,  with  the  trans- 
verse lamina  raised,  and  forming  witii  the 
labrum  a  conlinuouslip,  much  contracted 
in  the  throat,  with  three  teeth,  one  on  the 
transverse  lip,  large,  prominent,  and  sin-' 
uous,  another  on  the  right  side,  where  the 
throat  is  most  contracted,  and  tlie  third  is 
merely  a  convexity  caused  by  the  fold  of  a 
large  umbilicus.  Length  0.1  inch  ;  breadth 
0.06  inch. 

Remarks. — This  species  is  easily  rec- 
ognized by  its  elevated  transverse  lip.  It 
is" found  under  wood  or  stones  in  moist 
pastures. 

Pupa  Tappaniana. — Ward.  Inedit. 
,  Description. — Shell  very  sn7all,  pale 
•horn  color,  translucent,  tapering  above 
the  penultimate  whorl ;  whorls  a  little 
more  than  five,  convex,  with  a  well  im- 
pressed suture  ;  aperture  .-sub-orbicular, 
(the  penult  wlrorl  cutting  off  about  one- 
'third  of  the  Circle,)  about  one-third  of  the 
length  of  the  shell ;  margin  sharp,  with  a 
narrow  contraction  in  the  sub-margin, 
beneath  which  is  a  thickening  within,  on 
which  arc  the  labial  teeth  ;  teeth  eight, 
five  primary  and  three  secondary  ;  of  the 
former  the  largest  is  on  the  penultimate 
whorl,  the  nexflargest  on  the  loil  side  of 
the  aperture;  at  the  base,  beginning  at 
the  left  hand,  is  a  primary,  then  a  secon- 
dary, a  primary,  a. secondary,  a  primary, 
and  another  seeoivdary,  extending  nearly 
to  the  upper  extremity  of  the  right  mar- 
gin :  the  last  three  primaries  are  <aot  con- 


stant in   size  ;   umbilicus  open.     Length 
0,08  inch  ;  breadth  0,0-5  inch. 

Reaiarks. — This  species  is  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  preceding  by  its 
teeth. 


Pupa  exi'gua. —  Say. 
-_DEscRipt-ioN.-'— Shell  white;  shining, 
elongate,. tape,r'ing  above.' the  penultimate 
whorl  ;■  whorls  six, -convex,  with' a  well 
impressed  suture' ;  apertuve  ovatej  with 
the  .upper  Itp  oblique,  marg'^i- reflected - 
and  tluckciied',  teeth  t'wo, .of .wTii,eh<l"he 
larger  is  on  the  oblique  lip,  and  the  other, 
wiiieh  is  small,  is  on  the  left  side;  umbil^ 
icus  distinct.  Length  0,0b  inch;  -breadth 
0,03  inch...       .     ■  •  i  .    .;   ;   • 

KEMARKS.'^This  shell  is  easily  distin- 
guished'b}'  its  neat,  shihijig-appeiiran'ce, 
aild-  graceful  form-.  It  is  iiiore  Conntton 
thaft.any  otlTer- species  of  this  genu s"  in 
Vermont,  anil  is  tinind  under. stoties 'and 
logs  in  moist  places. 

Genus  Helix. 
Generic  C]irsracters,-^\}e.\\  orbicular  or  globose, 
iiSualFy  conjex  or- conuiii  above,  Biit.soinelimi-s 
ftalleiii'J  ;  aperti'ie.wiik'r  llian  bng-.  spmi-elliptic 
or  lonale,  conligiioiii  1o  ihe  axis  of  llie  shell,  with 
ihe  oiillipe  inlercuptedby  the  intrusion  of  the  pe- 
nult wlwjrl.  No  operculum.  The  animal,  cotn- 
nionly  caljed-a  snail,  has  fMir.teiitacle.s,  of  which 
the  posterior  pair  are'largor  and  oculi fi/rous. 


IIcUx  alhohihris. — Say. 

Description. -Shell  globose-conic,  with 
a  light  brow«i,  sometimes,  reddish  epider- 
mis, with  five  parallel  oblique  incremen- 
tal striffi,  and  very.jninutt?  re'volving  lines; 
whorls  five  and.  a  half,  convex^  with  a 
well  impressed  suture  ;  aperture  contract- 
ed by  the  labrum,  whicii  is  white,  flat, 
broadly  reflected,  and  extends  beneath  to 
tljc- centre  af  the  shell, .covefing  the  um- 
bilicus,which  is  o])eh  only  in  the  3'oung. 
Gr'eatt'st  breadth  1:35  inch  ;  least  breadth 
1  inch ;  height  0.8  inch  ;  divergence  of 
the  spire  13.5°. 

II F,  11  ARKS. — This  species  is'  found  very 
commonly  in  most  parts  of  Vermont. 
On  the  islands  called  the  Four  Brothers, 
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in  lake'  Champlain,  if  is  abunUant,  in  com- 
pany with  Su.ccinra,  ohiiqua^  The  reddish 
variety  is  rare.  The  size  of  mature  speci- 
mens is  sometimes  less  than  an  inch  in 
tlieir  greatest  diameter.  During  the  daj', 
except  in  damp  weather,  they  are  confined 
to  tlieir  retreats  under  loo-s  and  stones. 
Their  eggs  are  wliite,  nearly  globular,  and 
about  0.'2  inch  in  diameter.  The  young- 
shell  does  not  receive  the  reflected  lip 
until  of  its  full  size. 

Helix  thijroldits. — Say. 

Description. -Sficll  globose-conic,  with 
a  light  brown,  sometimes  reddish  epider- 
mis, with  five  parallel  oblique  incremen- 
tal striae  ;  whorls  five,  convex,  with  a  well 
impressed  suture  ;. aperture  contracted  by 
the  labrum,  which  is  widely  reflected, 
flat,  white,  next  the  aperture,  yellowisii 
externally  ;  inner  margin  with  an  ol)lique 
tooth  ;  umbilicus  partly  covered  by  the 
reflected  labrum,  exhibiting  only  one  vo- 
lution. Greatest  breadth  0.9.5  inch  ;  least 
breadth  0.7  inch  }  height  0.47  inch  ;  di- 
vergence 140°. 

Remarks. — This  species  is  extremely 
rare  in  Vermont',  but  is  more  common  in 
the  ^'esfern  states.  It  might,  at  first,  be 
confounded  with  the  preceding-,  but  is 
distinguished  by  the  tooth  on  the  inner 
margin  of  the  aperture,  the  partially  open 
umbilicus,  and  the  yellow  color  of  the 
outside  of  the  labrum. 

Helix  .dentifera. — JBinney, 
Description. — Shell  depressed,  with  a 
yellowish  horn-colored  epidermis_,  with 
fine  parallel  obliqite  incremental  strice  ; 
whorls  five,  with  the  suture  distinct  but 
not  deep  ;  aperture  contracted  by  the  lip,' 
whicli  is  white,  and  broadly  reflected  ; 
inner  lip  with  a  large  tooth,  long  and  par- 
allel with  the  lower  margin;  umbilicus^ 
none.  Greatest  breadth  0.9  inch  ;  least 
breadth  0.6  inch;  height  0.44 'inch  ;  di- 
vergence 135°. 

Remarks. — This  very  rare  species  has 
been  found  only  by  Dr.  Binney  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Green  Mountains. 

Helix  palliata. — Say. 
Description. — Shell  depressed,  with  a 
dark  reddish  brown  epidermis,  which  is 
t-hiekly  covered,-  when  in'  a  perfect  state 
of  preservation,  with  acute-  hair-like  pro- 
jections ;  with  nufnero-us  fine,  oblique  i-n- 
creuK'ntal  slri0e';.wliorls  five,  flattened, 
with  a  distinct  suture  ;;  aperture-  mucii 
contracted  and  made  three- lobed  by  the 
teeth  ;  labrum  white  and  broadly  reflect- 
ed ;  teeth  three,  of  which  one  is  long  and 
curved,  nearly  covering  the  pillar  lip  ; 
two  are  on  the  inner  margin  of  the  la- 
brum;  one' Eibove.i.s.  acute  and  promirient, 


and  the  other  below  is  long  and  lamellar  ; 
the  labrum  is  continued  over  the  umbili- 
cal region  in  a  white  callus.  Greatest 
breadth  0.9  inch  ;  least  breadth  0.6  inch  ; 
height'0.48  inch  ;  divergence  about  160°. 
RE:>iARKsl^.This.s|)ecies,  which  is  not 
rare,  in  the  western  states,  is  seldom  found 
in  Vermont.-  It  is  easily  distinguished 
from  H.  tridejituta  by  the  want  of  an  um- 
bilicus. 

Helix  monodon. — Rackett. 

Description. -Shell  globose-conic,  with 
a  brown  hirsute  epidermis,  with  minute 
incremental  striae;  whorls  six,  with  a  dis- 
tinct suture  ;  aperture  contracted  hy  a 
deep  groove  behind  the  tip,  which  is. 
white,  reflected,  flattened,  covering  more 
or  less  of  the  umbilicus,  which  is  deep 
but  not  wide  ;  inner  lip  with  a  compress- 
ed elongated  tooth,  parallel  with  the  low- 
er part  of  the  margin.  Greatest  breadth 
0  45  inch  ;  least  breadth  0.42  inch ;  height 
0.26  inch ;  divergence'135°. 

Remarks. — In  this  description  we  have 
included  H.  f interna.  Say,-'  a  variety  in 
which  the  umbilicu-s  is  e-ntirely  covered 
by  tlie  labrum.  A-s  this'-is  a  variable  char- 
acter, and  the  other  characters  present  no 
distinction,  we  caniiot  separate  them. 
Racketfs  name  has  the  priority  both  of 
Say's  description  of  _the  variety  and  of 
Ferussac's  use  of  the  same  name  for  an- 
other species.  This  is  common  -on  hill 
sides  in  rather  dry  places.  Specimens 
vary  in  respect  of  size  and  the  elevation 
of  the  spire. 

Hdi.t  concava.—^'SAY. 

Description. — Shell  depressed,  a  little 
convex  above',  with  fine  oblique  incre- 
mental striae  ;  epidermis  pale  greenish 
bora  color  ;  whorls  five,  flattened  above, 
elegantly  rounded  below,  the  outer  one 
dilating  towards  the  aperture,  with  a  well 
imp'ressed'  suture ;  labrum  partially  re- 
flected below, -  simple  above  ;  inner  lip 
with  a  thin  callus,  which  connects  the  ex- 
tremes of  the  labrum;  umbilicus  wide 
and  deep,  exhibiting  all  the  volutions. 
Greatest  breadth  0.75  inch  ;  least  breadth 
0.6  inch;  height  0.33  inch;  divergence 
about  155°. 

REMARKS.^This  species  is  rare  in  Ver- 
mrtnti  bdt  more;  Comjnori  in  the  western 
states.;"  West.of  the  Rocky  .Mountainsit 
is. of 'a  nniah  'grealer-'size^  exceeding"  aji 
inch  in  diaineter.  '    .'.'  '•  ■■;     /;•.  .      "  '  ;    -  "/ 

H<iix'  imlchdla.-^MvL'L. 
Description.— ^Shell  much  depressed, 
pale  horn  color,  nearly  transparent,  finely 
striate,  with  a  colorless  epidermis  ;  whorls 
tiiree  and  a  half,  convex.,  with  a  ckep  su- 
ture, the  Iftst  one  ratich  larger  than  the 
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preceding  ;  aperture  nearly  orbicular,  di- 
lated ;  labrum  much  tiiickened,  white, 
reflected,  scarcely  interrupted  by  tlie  in- 
trusion of  the  jienultimate  whorl  ;  umbil- 
icus large.  Greatest  breadth  0.095  inch  ; 
least  breadth  0.078  inch  ;  height  0.05 
inch  ;  divergence  160°. 

Rkmakks. — This  species  is  remarkable 
for  its  wide  geographical  distribution.  It 
is  common  in  Great  Britain  and  a  large 
part  of  Europe,  and  in  this  country  is 
found  as  far  south  as  South  Carolina,  as 
far  west  as  Council  Bluffs,  and  as  far 
east  as  Maine.  It  is  very  abundant  in 
some  parts  of  Vermont.  It  is  the  H.  mi- 
niita  of  Say. 

IlelLc  Saijii. — Binnev. 

Description. -Shell  depressed  globose, 
with  numerous  fine  oblique  incremental 
striaj  ;  epidermis  very  light  brown,  shi- 
ning; wliorls  five  and  a  half,  convex, 
with  a  well  impressed  suture ;  labrum 
white,  narrow,  reflected,  with  a  small 
rounded  tooth  on  the  inner  edge  below ; 
inner  lip  with  a  small  oblique  tooth  on  the 
middle  ;  umbilicus  not  very  wide  but  deep 
and  exhibiting  all  the  volutions.  Great- 
est breadth  1  inch  ;  least  breadth  0.8  inch  ; 
height  0.55  inch  ;  divergence  135°. 

Remarks. — This  species  was  originally 
described  by  Say  witli  the  name  of//,  liio- 
donta,  but  as  this  name  had  been  preoccu- 
pied, Dr.  Binney  proposed  that  of  H. 
Sayii.  The  species  is  rare  in  Vermont. 
It  is  easily  recoo-nized  by  its  narrow  lip 
and  two  small  teeth,  of  which,  however, 
the  one  on  the  inner  margin  is  some- 
times wanting. 

Helix  tridenta'a. — Say. 

Description. — Shell  depressed,  a  little 
convex  above,  with  crowded  oblique  in- 
cremental strifB  ;  epidermis  brown  ;  whorls 
five,  a  little  flattened  above,  with  a  dis- 
tinct suture  ;  aperture  three-lobed,  con- 
tracted by  a  groove  behind  the  labrum, 
which  is  white,  reflected,  flattened,  fur- 
nished with  two  acute  prominent  teeth  ; 
inner  lip  with  a  prominent,  oblique  and 
slightly  curved  tooth  ;  umbilicus  rather 
wide,  deep. 

Remarks. — This  species  is  widely  dis- 
tributed, having  been  found  in  Florida, 
and  in  the  western  states.  In  the  former 
region  it  is  very  small,  in  the  latter  very 
large.  In  Vermont  it  is  of  an  interme- 
diate size. 

Helix-  I -1  hijr inlhirn. — Say. 
Description. — Shell  small,  elevated 
conic  above,  flattened  below,  with  very 
coarse,  regular,  oblique  incremental  striae, 
so  crowded  that  the  intervening  spaces 
are  rounded  ribs,  which  are  obsolete  be- 


neath ;  epidermis  brown,  sometimes  in- 
clining to  liorn  color  ;  whorls  six,  convex, 
with  a  well  impressed  suture  ;  labrum. 
thickened,  reflected,  and  usually  reddish 
brown  ;  inner  margin  with  two  compress- 
ed, perpendicular,  parallel  teeth,  which 
are  prolonged  into  the  throat  of  the  aper- 
ture, resembling  the  track  of  a  rail  road  ; 
but  the  lower  tooth  is  smaller,  and  some- 
times obsolete  ;  umbilicus  narrow  and  not 
deep.  Greatest  breadth  0.1  inch  ;  least 
breadth  0.08  inch  ;  height  0.08  inch  ;  di- 
vergence 135°  in  the  upper  third,  half  as 
much  below. 

Remarks. — This  beautiful  little  shell 
is  at  once  distinguished  by  its  peculiar 
teeth.  The  aperture  is  sometimes  of  an 
elegant  red  color.  It  is  found  under 
leaves  in  the  forests,  and  at  the  foot  of 
limestone  ledges.  It  occurs  as  far  west 
as  Council  Bluffs. 

Helix  imlejitafa . *- S A  y  . 

Description. — Shell  much  depressed, 
convex  above,  shining,  of  a  pale  horn  col- 
or, nearly  transparent,  with  distant,  near- 
ly equi-distant  impressed  transverse  lines, 
of  which  there  are  25  to  30  ;  there  is  often 
an  impressed  line  parallel  with  and  imme- 
diately below  the  suture;  whorls  four  and 
a  half,  slightly  conve.x,  with  a  distinct 
impressed  suture,  and  rapidly  enlarging; 
aperture  large  ;  labrum  sharp,  terminating 
beneath  at  the  centre  of  the  shell,  where 
is  a  deep  indentation  rather  than  umbili- 
cus. Greatest  breadth  0.18  inch  ;  least 
breadth  0.15  inch  ;  height  0.08  inch  ;  di 
vergence  160" 

Remarks. — This  species  resembles  H. 
arhoieu,  Sav,  but  is  distinguished  by  its 
distant  impressed  lines,  by  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  last  whorl,  and  the  want  of 
an  umbilicus.     It  is  rare. 

Helix  arborea. — Say. 

Description. — Shell  somewliat  de- 
pressed, convex  above,  shining,  of  a  pale 
liorn  color  or  brown,  nearly  transparent, 
with  very  fine  crowded  incremental  strife  ; 
whorls  nearly  five,  conve.x,  with  a  well 
impressed  suture  ;  aperture  a  little  modi- 
fied by  the  intrusion  of  the  penult  whorl; 
labrum  sharp  ;  umbilicus  deep,  about  three 
fourths  as  wide  as  the  last  whorl.  Great- 
est breadth  0.3  inch  ;  least  breadth  0.26 
inch  ;  heiglit  0.15  inch  ;  divergence  135°. 
Remarks. — This  very  common  species 
is  found  both  in  a  dry  and  in  a  wet  sta- 
tion. In  the  former,  the  shell  and  the 
animal  are  of  a  pale  horn  color,  and  smal- 
ler. In  the  latter  the  shell  is  brown,  and 
the  animal  nearly  black.  The  dimensions 
above  given  are  of  a  large  specimen  of 
the  latter   variety.     The  species  is  very 
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widely    distributed    through   the    United 
States  and  Missouri  Territory. 

Hdix.  elcrlrina. — Gould. 

DE?CRrPTioN. — Shell  much  depressed, 
convex  above,  sliining,  of  a  pale  horn  col- 
or, sometimes  yellowish  or  brownish, near- 
ly transparent.  Vv'ith  numerous  very  fine 
inequidistant  impressed  lines  or  stria;  of 
growth  ;  whorls  three  and  a  half,  slightly 
convex,  with  a  well  impressed  suture,  and 
an  impressed  line  immediately  below  the 
suture,  and  parallel  with  it  ;  the  last 
whorl  rapidly  enlarging;  aperture  large, 
slightly  modified  by  the  intrusion  of  the 
penult  whorl;  labrum  sharp;  umbilicus 
narrow  and  deep.  Greatest  breadth  0.2 
inch;  least  breadth  0.16  inch  ;  height  0.1 
inch  ;  divergence  165°. 

Remarks. — This  species  much  resem- 
bles H.  indcntata  above,  but  has  the  stria? 
much  more  numerous,  and  usually  one 
whorl  less  ;  beneath  the  resemblance  to 
H.  arhorca  is  equally  striking,  but  the 
umbilicus  is  not  so  wide.  Without  exam- 
ination of  both  sides,  it  is  very  liable  to 
be  confounded  with  one  or  the  other  of 
the  above  species.  It  has  been  found  in 
Missouri,  Ohio,  JMassachusetts,  New  York 
and  Vermont. 

Helix  inornatn  — Say. 

Description. — Shell  much  depressed, 
convex  above,  shining,  with  very  fine  ob- 
lique incremental  strife  ;  epidermis  brown 
horn  color  ;  whorls  five,  slightlv  convex, 
with  a  distinct  but  not  deep  suture  ;  the 
last  whorl  much  larger  than  the  prece- 
ding ;  aperture  very  wide,  much  modified 
by  the  intrusion  of  the  penultimate  whorl, 
with  an  opaque  white  deposit  within, 
which  is  a  little  distant  from  the  sharp  la- 
brum :  the  latter  extends  near!}'  to  the 
centre  of  the  shell,  projecting  into  the 
small  unibilicus.  Greatest  breadth  0.55 
inch  ;  least  breadth  0.47  inch  ;  height  0.27 
inch  ;  divergence  165°. 

Remarks. — A  single  specimen  only  of 
tliis  species  has  been  found  in  Vermont, 
in  Middk'bury,  It  closely  resembles  //. 
ccUaria,  Mull. 

Helix  fuliginosa. —  Griffith. 
Description. -Shell  globose-conic,  with 
very  minute  irregular  oblique  stria)  of 
growth  ;  epidermis  dark  smoky  brown  ; 
whorls  four  and  a  half,  convex,  with  a 
well  impressed  suture  ;  the  last  whorl 
inach  larger  than  the  ]>rpceding;  aperture 
nearly  orbicular,  not  much  modified  by 
the  intrusion  of  the  body  whorl,  with  a 
very  thin  deposit  on  the  inside  ;  umbili- 
cus deep,  moderately  wide.  Greatest 
breadth  0.05  inch  ;  least  breadth  0.8  inch  ; 
height  0.5  inch  ;  divergence  !o5  ' 
Pt.  I.  21 


Remarks. — This  species  is  not  com- 
mon. It  resembles  the  preceding,  but 
differs  in  size,  color,  form  of  the  aperture, 
and  greater  width  of  the  umbilicus.  It  is 
the  H.  lucubrala  of  Say,  a  name  perhaps 
entitled  to  preference,  since  that  of  Grif- 
fith, although  previously  in  use  in  cabi- 
nets, was  not  published  until  after  Say's 
name  had  appeared  in  print. 

Helix  multidcntata . — B  i  N  N  E  v . 

Description. — Shell  much  depressed, 
conoid  above,  shining,  reddish  brown, 
translucent,  with  very  fine,  somewhat  reg- 
ular impressed  lines  or  etrisB  of  growth; 
whorls  seven,  narrow,  convex,  often  with 
a  very  small  impressed  line  revolving  just 
above  the  suture,  which  is  deep ;  the 
whorls  increasing  but  slightly  in  diame- 
ter ;  aperture  narrow,  very  much  modi- 
fied by  the  intrusion  of  the  penult  whorl ; 
labrum  sharp ;  teeth  in  rows,  far  within 
the  aperture,  on  its  outer  and  lower  half; 
the  rows  are  curved,  with  the  convexity 
towards  the  aperture,  and  contain  from  4 
to  6  closel}'  approximate  teeth,  appearing 
through  the  shell,  under  a  magnifier,  like 
glass  beads ;  the  number  of  rows  varies 
from  two  to  four,  of  which  one  only  is 
visible  from  the  aperture  ;  the  umbilicus 
is  very  narrow  and  deep.  Greatest  breadth 
0.12  inch  ;  leastbreadthO.il  inch;  height 
0.06  inch  ;  divergence  150*. 

Remarks. — This  elegant  little  species 
was  discovered  by  Dr.  Binney  in  Straf- 
ford, and  has  since  been  found  in  Middle- 
bury,  also  in  New  York,  at  Malone.  It 
has  so  little  resemblance  to  any  other 
species,  that  comparison  is  unnecessary. 

Helix  viimiscula. — Binn n y. 

Description. — Shell  depressed,  whi-' 
tish  horn  color,  with  microscopic  incre- 
mental striffi  ;  whorls  more  than  four,  very 
convex,  with  a  deep  and  very  conspicu- 
ous suture  ;  last  whorl  not  much  larger 
than  the  preceding  ;  aperture  nearly  cir- 
cular, not  much  modified  by  the  intrusion' 
of  the  penult  whorl  ;  labrum  sharp  ;  um- 
bilicus very  large.  Greatest  breadth  ().()8 
inch;  least  breadth  0.07  inch;  heioht 
0.03  inch;  divergence  about  150°. 

Remarks. — This  little  species  has  been 
found  in  Ohio  and  in  this  state.  In  size 
and  color  it  is  like  H.  pulr/iel It, .,hut  in  the 
other  chaiaeters  is  at  once  distinguished. 

HrJix  linruffi. 
Description. — Shell 
pressed  and  discoid,  with  piirallel  equi- 
distant raised  revolving  lines  ;  epidermis 
green;  whorls  four  and  a  half,  very  con- 
vex, narrov/,  with  a  deep  suture,  last 
whorl  very  little  enlarged  ;  aperture  lu- 
nate, very  much  rocdjfied  by  thte  Intrusion 
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of  the  penult  whorl  ;  labrum  sharp;  um- 
bilicus concave,  very  broad  and  deep,  ex- 
hibiting very  distinctly  all  the  volutions 
to  the  apex  ;  far  within  the  aperture  may 
often  be  seen  a  pair  of  conical  teeth  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  outer  whorl,  one  on  the 
middle,  the  other  below  ;  sometimes  one 
is  obsolete  ;  often  a  second  and  sometimes 
a  third  pair  may  be  seen  through  the  sides 
of  tlie  shell  much  farther  within.  Great- 
est breadth  0.T4  inch  ;  least  breadth  0.13 
inch;  height  0.06  inch  ;  divergence  never 
less  than  IGO",  usually  170'^. 

Remarks. — Above,  this  shell  resembles 
H.  multidcnlata,  in  the  depression  of  the 
spire  and  narrowness  of  the  whorls,  but 
in  the  other  characters  is  very  diiferent. 
No  other  native  species  has  such  revolv- 
ing minute  carinw.  Tt  has  been  found 
in  the  northern  and  middle  states. 

Helix  striatella. — Anth. 

Description.— Shell  depressed-convex, 
with  very  much  crowded  deep  incremen- 
tal stria? ;  epidermis  reddish  or  j^ellowish 
brown  ;  whorls  four,  convex,  with  a  well 
impressed  suture,  moderately  increasing 
in  diameter  ;  aperture  nearly  circular, 
slightly  modified  by  the  intrusion  of  the 
penult  whorl ;  labrum  sharp :  umbilicus 
not  so  wide  as  the  last  whorl,  deep,  dis- 
tinctly exhibiting  the  volutions  to  the 
apex.  Greatest  breadth  0.i25  inch  ;  least 
breadth  0.22  inch  ;  height  0.12  inch  ;  di- 
vergence 140^  to  150°. 

Remarks. — This  species  is  quite  com- 
mon in  Vermont.  It  resembles  H.  pcr- 
spectiva,  Say,  a  species,  which  has  not 
been  found  in  the  New  England  states. 
The  latter  has  one  or  two  more  whorls, 
the  umbilicus  much  wider,  and  the  strire 
much  coarser  It  is  also  a  larger  shell. 
This  species  does  not  appear  to  differ 
from  the  European  shell,  H.  rudcrata, 
Studer.  Comparing  specimens  from 
Stiria  witli  those  of  Vermont,  we  are  un- 
able to  detect  any  difference.  But  as 
some  naturalists  are  not  convinced  of  their 
identity,  we  have  retained  the  name  of 
the  American  author,  although  the  Euro- 
pean name  has  the  priority  of  many  years. 


Helix  alternata. — Sav. 
D ESC RirTio.v. -Shell  depressed-convex, 
with  acute,  raised,  equi-distant  obliquely 
curved  stria;',  which  render  the  shell  sca- 
brous ;  epidermis  horn  color,  variegated 
with  rufous  spots  and  bars  obliquely  ar- 
ranged ;  whorls  six,  convex,  with  a  well 


impressed  suture  ;  aperture  very  oblique, 
nearly  circular,  brilliant,  sometimes  pearly 
within;  labrum  sharp;  umbilicus  broad 
and  deep,  exhibiling  all  the  volutions  ; 
beneath,  the  colored  bars  are  more  regu- 
lar, and  converge  into  the  umbilicus  :  they 
are  interrupted  by  a  colorless  zone  a  little 
below  the  middle  of  the  last  whorls.  Great- 
est breadth  1  inch  ;  least  breadth  0.87 
inch  ;  height  0.59  inch  ;  divergence  125° 
to  135°. 

Remarks. — This  species  has  been  found 
throughout  most  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  very  common  in  thia 
state,  living  under  stones  and  logs  on 
hill-sides  in  rather  moist  but  not  wet  pla- 
ces. When  young,  its  outline  is  carina- 
ted.  It  resembles  the  //.  radiuta,  of  Eu- 
rope, but  cannot  be  mistaken  for  any  oth- 
er American  species. 

Helix  chcrsina. — Sat. 

Description. — Shell  elevated  and  con- 
ic above,  convex  and  shining  beneath, 
striiB  of  growth  excessively  minute;  epi- 
dermis brownish  amber-colored  ;  whorls 
six,  very  convex,  with  a  deep  suture,  not 
increasing  much,  so  that  the  last  is  but 
little  larger  than  the  penultimate  whorl ; 
aperture  very  wide,  reaching  to  the  a.xia 
beneath,  much  modified  by  the  intru- 
sion of  the  penultimate  whorl ;  labrum 
sharp  ;  umbilical  region  indented.  Great- 
est breadth  0.115  inch  ;  least  breadth 
0.105  inch;  height  0.09  inch;  divergence 
00° 

Remarks. — This  and  H.  lahjrinthica 
are  distinguished  from  other  native  spe- 
cies of  Helix  by  the  elevation  of  the  spire, 
and  are  very  distinct  from  each  other  in 
most  characters  other  than  size  and  form. 
The  species  is  not  very  rare  in  this  state, 
and  having  been  found  in  Georgia  and  the 
North  West  Territory,  is,  no  doubt,  wide- 
ly dispersed.  From  its  minute  size  it  is 
liable  to  escape  detection. 

FAMILY  LIMACIANA. 

Genus  Vitrina. 

Generic  Characters. — Shell  with  a  depressed, 
convex,  obtuse  spire,  with  but  few  whotls,  of 
which  ihe  last  is  extremely  large  ;  the  aperture  is 
very  large,  wider  than  long,  interrupted  by  the  pe- 
nult whorl ;  umbilicus  wanting.  The  shell  is  e.x- 
tremely  ihin  and  transparent,  and  is  capable  of 
containing  only  a  part  of  the  animal.  No  op- 
erculuin.  The  animal  is  much  too  large  to  enter 
the  shell,  resembling  a  Helix.  It  is  long,  mostly 
straight,  with  the  posterior  part  distinct,  spiral, 
protected  by  the  shell ;  with  four  tentacles,  of 
which  the  anterior  pair  is  very  short. 

Vitrina  pcllucida. — Drap. 
Description. — Shell   globose-discoid, 
shining,  with  the  incremental  stria)  ex- 
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cessively  minute,  transparent,  and  nearly 
colorless  ;  whorls  two  and  a  half,  scarcely 
convex,  with  the  suture  but  little  im- 
pressed, sometimes  with  a  sliglilly  im- 
pressed line  revolving-  near  the  suture  ; 
aperture  elliptic,  not  much  modified  by 
the  intrusion  of  the  penultimate  whorl; 
labrum  thin  and  sJiarp ;  inner  lip  slightly 
reflected.  Greatest  breiidth  OM  inch  ; 
least  breadth  Old  inch  ;  height  0.12  inch; 
divergence  about  IGO". 

Remarks. — This  species,  well  known 
over  a  large  part  of  Europe,  was  observed 
first  on  this  continent  by  Mr.  Say,  who 
remarks  that  it  "  was  tirst  found  near 
Coldwater  Lake,  in  lat.  48i|  N.,  under 
stones,  fallen  timber,  &c.  It  afterwards 
occurred,  in  similar  situations,  until  we 
approached  Lake  Superior,  when  it  was 
no  more  seen."  This  side  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior it  has  been  found  only  at  Rogers' 
rock,  near  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  Lake 
George,  within  the  space  of  a  square  rod. 
As  it  occurred  so  near  to  Vermont,  and 
Vv'ill  very  probably  be  found  within  its  lim- 
its, we  have  included  it  among  our  spe- 
cies. It  does  not  appear  to  difier  from 
the  European  shell,  except  iii  the  want  of 
a  greenish  tinge. 

Genus  Limax. 

Generic  Characters.-^ Ammz\  without  a  ehell, 
oblong,  convex  above,  furnished  with  a  leathery 
.shield  over  the  anterior  dorsal  region  ;  beneath 
with  a  flattened  longitudinal  foot ;  with  four  ten- 
tacles, of  which  the  posterior  pair  are  larger  and 
oculiferous  ;  with  (he  branchial  cavitj'  bcneaih  the 
shield,  opening  on  the  right  side. 

The  species  of  this  and  of  kindred  genera,  are 
commonly  slugs,  or  sn-a'ds,  trora  their  resemblance 
to  the  inhabitanis  of  snail  shells.  In  turning  over 
sloues  and  logs  or  boards,  they  arc  often  seen. 

Lhnax  c/anpestris. — Bin  net. 

Description. — "  Color  usually  of  vari- 
ous shades  of  amber,  without  spots  or 
markings,  sometimes  blackish  ;  head  and 
tentacles  smoky.  Body  C3'lindrical,  elon- 
gated, terminating  in  a  very  ehort  carina 
at  its  posterior  e.ttremity,  mantle  oval, 
fleshy,  but  little  prominent,  with  five  con- 
centric lines ;  back  covered  with  promi- 
nent, elongated  tubercles  and  furrows; 
foot  narrow,  whitish  ;  respiratory  foramen 
on  the  posterior  dextral  margin  of  the 
mantle  ;  body  covered  with  a  tiiin  watery 
mucus.     Length  about  one  inch." 

Remarks. — This  species  is  smaller  than 
L.  agrestis,  Liya.  "The  tuberosities  of 
the  surface  are  more  prominent  in  propor- 
tion to  their  size,  are  not  flattened  or  plate 
like,  and  are  not  separated  by  darker  col- 
ored anastomosing  lines,  the  intervening 
lines  being  of  the  same  color  as  the  gen- 


eral   surface."     It   is  found   under   wood 
and  stones  in  various  situations. 


Genus  Teeennophorus. — Binncij 
Gtneric  Characters. — •'  Mantle  covering  the 
^vhole  superior  surface  of  the  body  ;  pulmonary 
cavity  anterior,  oriliee  on  the  right  side  towards 
the  head  ;  orifice  of  the  rectum  contiguous  to  and 
a  little  above  and  in  advance  of  the  pulmonary 
oriiice  ;  organs  of  generation  united,  orifice  be- 
hind and  below  the  superior  tentacle  of  tlie  right 
side  ;  without  testaceous  rudimcni,  terminal  mu- 
cous pore,  or  locomotive  band  of  the  foot." 
l\hc7inophorus  CaroJinicnsis. — Bo sc . 
Description. — Body  whitish,  with 
brownish  or  blackish  spots  arranged  in 
three  ill  defined,  longitudinal,  anastomo- 
sing bands,  with  small  spots  between  ; 
inferior  margin  cream  colored  ;  foot  whi- 
tish ;  superior  tentacles  knobbed  at  the 
extremity,  with  the  eyes  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  knob  ;  "  cuticle  covered  with 
irregular,  vermiform  glands,  anastomosing 
with  each  other,  and  having  a  general 
tendency  to  a  longitudinal  direction,  with 
shallow  furrows  between,  lubricated  with 
a  watery  mucus."  Length,  when  fully 
extended,  upwards  of  three  inches. 

Remarks. — This  species  inhabits  for- 
ests, in  damp,  shaded  places,  about  de- 
caying vv^ood.  In  the  cabinet  of  Mid- 
dlebury  college  are  two  specimens,  which 
were  taken  from  the  nest  of  the  brown 
hawk,  (Falcofuscus,  Gn.) 


Genus  Philomycus. — Rafinesque. 

Gciuric  Characters. — Animal  resembling  tba 
preceding,  but  entirely  destitute  of  a  aiantle. 
Philomycus  dorsalis. — Binnef. 

Description.-^"  Color  of  up])er  sur- 
face ashy,  with  a  shade  of  blue,  an  unin- 
terrupted black  line  extending  down  the 
centre  of  the  back ;  superior  tentacles 
black,  about  one  eighth  of  the  length  of 
the  body  ;  lower  tentacles  blackish,  very 
short;  body  cylindrical  and  narrow, 'ter- 
minating posteriorly  in  an  acute  point; 
base  of  foot  white,  very  narrow,  its  sepa- 
ration from  the  body  not  well  defined ; 
upper  surface  covered  with  elongtited  and 
sligiitly  prominent  glandular  jjrojtjctions, 
the  furrows  betvi^een  indistinct;  respira- 
tory orifice  very  minute,  situated  on  the 
right  side,  about  one  eighth  of  an  inch  be- 
hind the  insertion  of  the  superior  tenta- 
cle."    Length  nearly  an  inch. 

Remarks. — This  species  is  found  in  the 
forests,  in  the  soil  about  decaying  wood. 
It  is  probably  not  very  common. 
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FAMILY  CALYPTRACIANA. 

Genus  Ancylus. 
Generic  Characters. — Shell  liiin,  (iblnng-i'lli|)- 
tic,  obliquely  conic  ;  apux  aciile,  curved  back- 
wards ;  aperlure  elliptic;  margins  sharp.  Ani- 
mal covered,  not  concealed,  by  ilie  shell,  "iih  two 
compressed  tentacles  and  ihu  eyes  on  the  inner 
part  of  the  base  ;  foot  elliptic,  not  so  wide  as  the 
body. 

Jincylus  parallclvs, — Haldfman. 

Description. — Shell  nearly  transpa- 
rent, oblong-ovate  ;  epidermis  thin,  horn 
color;  sides  straight,  slightly  divergent 
forwards;  apex  subacute,  moderately  ele- 
vated, with  two  fifths  of  the  length  of  the 
shell  behind,  leaning  to  theTight.  Length 
0.25  inch,  width  0.15  inch,  height  0.08 
inch. 

Remarks. — This  species  is  found  in 
streams  and  ponds  in  many  parts  of  the 
New  England  states.  It  was  supposed  to 
be  Say's  Jl.  rivularis,  not  on  account  of 
any  resemblance  between  the  two  shells, 
but  from  the  meagerness  of  the  description. 
From  some  remarks  of  this  learned  natu- 
ralist, comparing  .4.  rivularis  with  .4.  tar- 
dus, it  seems  probable  that  the  former  is 
not  an  elongate  species. 

Ancylus  tardus. — Say. 

Description. — Shell  nearly  transpa- 
rent, elliptical ;  epidermis  thin,  horn  col- 
or ;  sides  somewhat  curved;  apes  sub- 
acute, elevated,  a  little  behind  the  mid- 
dle, leaning  backwards  but  scarcely  to  the 
right.  Length  0.25  inch,  width  0.16  inch, 
height  0.13  inch. 

Remarks. — This  is  at  once  distinguish- 
ed from  the  preceding  by  its  proportions. 
£.  rivularis  differs  in  having  the  apex  more 
on  one  side,  and  one  end  distinctly  wider 
than  the  other. 

FAMILY  NAIADES. 
Genus  Anodonta. 
Generic  Characters, — Shell  equivalve,  inequi- 
lateral, transverse;  hinge  toothless;  the  two  n^us- 
cular  impressions  remote ;  ligament  long.  The 
shell  is  usually  very  thin.  Animal  with  the  lobes 
of  the  mantle  entirely  separate. 


Anodonta  Benedictensis. — Lea. 
Descriptioi»i»— Shell  ovate-trapezoidal, 
thin ;  epidermis  coarsely  striate,  yellow- 


ish or  greenish  brown,  usually  with  two 
or  three  dark  green  rays  posteriorly,  in 
old  shells  of  a  very  dark  color,  obscuring 
the  rays  ;  beaks  rather  small,  wrinkled, 
approximate  ;  discs  moderately  inflated  ; 
anterior  side  two  thirds  to  one  half  as  long 
as  the  posterior ;  hinge  margin  straight; 
anterior  and  posterior  margins  straight 
and  divergent  above,  below  abruptly  roun- 
ded into  the  basal  margin,  which  is  mod- 
erately curved  throughout,  except»in  old 
sheila,  in  which  it  is  straight  or  even  in- 
curved in  the  middle.  Dimensions  of 
two  specimens  :  No.  1,  length  4.5  inches, 
height  2.75  inches,  width  1.7  inch;  No. 
2,  length  3.87  inches,  height  2.5  inches, 
width  1.5  inch. 

Remarks. — It  will  be  seen  in  the  above 
measurements,  that  the  proportionate 
length  is  subject  to  considerable  varia- 
tion, which  affects  only  the  posterior  side, 
and  in  part  is  a  sexual  distinction.  This 
species  is  abundant  in  lake  Champlain, 
but  is  not  found  elsewhere.  It  is  much 
larger  than  any  other  Anodonta  in  this 
state. 

Anodonta  marginata. — Say. 

Description. — Shell  ovate,  widest  be- 
low the  beaks,  thin  ;  epidermis  yellowish 
and  greenish  brown,  with  very  irregular 
strife  of  growth  ;  beaks  rather  prominent, 
with  numerous  small  wrinkles;  discs  mo- 
derately inflated,  flattened  ;  anterior  side 
about  two  fifths  as  long  as  the  posterior ; 
hinge  margin  curved  ;  posterior  margin 
slightly  curved  in  a  descent  of  one  third 
of  the  length  of  the  shell,  then  rapidly 
rounding  into  the  basal  margin,  which  is 
nearly  straight  at  and  behind  the  middle  ; 
anterior  margin  regularly  rounded  .  inte- 
rior bluish.  Length  3.8  inches,  height  1.6 
inch,  width  1.15  inch. 

Remarks. — This  species  may  be  most 
easily  distinguished  from  the  A.  undulata 
by  tiie  greater  size  and  very  minute  wrin- 
kles of  the  beaks,  and  the  flattening  of  the 
umbo.  It  has  been  found  in  Otter  Creek 
at  Walliagford.  If  it  be  noiihe  A.  mar- 
ginata of  Say,  that  species  cannot  now 
be  recognized.  It  has  been  found  more 
abundantly  in  Massachusetts  by  Dr. 
Gould,  on  whose  authority  I  have  given 
it  this  name. 

Anodonta  fluviatilis  — Dillwyn. 
Description. — Shell  oblong-ovate,  wi- 
dest behind  the  beaks,  thin ;  epidermis 
smooth,  yellowish,  and  brownish  green, 
olivaceous  posteriorly  and  above,  where 
are  a  few  obscure  dark  rays  ;  beaks  quite 
small,  with  numerous  small  wrinkles ; 
discs  moderately  inflated,  convex  ;  ante- 
rior side  between  a  third  and  a  fourth  as 
long    as    the    posterior ;    hinge    margin 
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straio-ht,  rising  into  a  wing  posteriorly  ; 
posterior  margin  very  obliquely  descend- 
ing to  a  truncate  extremity  ;  inferior  mar- 
gin nearly  straight;  anterior  margin  reg- 
ularly rounded  ;  interior  surface  bluish, 
iridescent.  Length  2.4  inches,  height  1.25 
inch,  width  0.9  inch. 

Remarks. — A  few  small  specimens  of 
this  species  have  been  found  in  Middle- 
bury.  Li  Massachusetts  and  further  soutli 
it  attains  a  much  greater  size.  It  is  very 
similar  to  the  preceding,  but  is  distin- 
guished by  its  wing,  small  beaks,  and 
convex  disc.  It  more  nearly  resembles 
Jl.  cygnea  of  Europe. 

Jinodonta  undnlata. — Say. 

Description.— Shell  oblong  ovate,  wi- 
dest behind  the  beaks,  not  thin,  with 
coarse  and  fine  strias  of  growth  ;  epider- 
mis yellowish,  brownish,  or  blackish 
green,  with  numerous  irregular  dark 
green  rays,  which  are  obscured  when  the 
general  color  is  dark  ;  beaks  quite  prom- 
inent, much  undulated  ;  discs  moderately 
inflated,  convex  ;  anterior  side  usually 
less,  sometimes  more  than  one  third  as 
long  as  the  posterior  ;  hinge  margin  near- 
ly straight ;  posterior  margin  descending 
in  a  curve  through  a  third  of  the  length 
of  the  shell,  then  abruptly  rounded  into 
the  inferior,  which  is  slightly  curved  or 
straight  ;  anterior  margin  regularly  roun- 
ded ;  interior  bluish,  but  often  covered 
with  a  light  salmon  colored  nacre,  with  a 
dark  blue  or  brown  margin;  hinge  with 
obsolete  teeth.  Dimensions  of  two  speci- 
mens: No.  1,  length  2.75  inches,  height 
1.4  inch,  width  0.d5  inch.  No.  2,  length 
2.65  inches,  height  1.45  inch,  width  1.1 
inch. 

Remarks. — This  species  is  found  in 
small  streams  and  in  lake  Champlain. — 
When  the  epidermis  is  of  a  ligiit  color  and 
the  rays  conspicuous,  it  is  a  very  beauti- 
ful shell.  More  frequently  it  is  dark,  and 
the  appearance  unattractive.  It  is  inter- 
mediate between  this  genus  and  the  next. 

Genus  Alasmodonta. 

Generic  Characters, — Shell  as  in  Anodonta, 

but  furnished  with  a  stout,  striated,  and  sim|)le 

or  divided  cardinal  tooth  in  each  valve  ;  also  the 

shell  is  usually  thicker.     Animal  as  in  Anodonta. 


Masmodonta  arcuata, — Barnes. 
Description. — Shell  very  long  ovate, 
arcuate ;   epidermis   black,  or  brownish 


black,  with  very  distinct  stria;  of  growth, 
very  much  developed  at  the  margin  ; 
beaks  small,  depressed,  much  eroded  ; 
discs  moderately  inflated,  flattened;  an- 
terior sides  more  than  one-fourth  as  long 
as  the  posterior  ;  hinge  margin  regularly 
curved  into  the  posterior,  which  descends 
at  first  very  obliquely,  and  is  then  irregu- 
larly rounded  into  the  basal  margin  ;  this 
is  incurved,  and  the  anterior  is  regularly 
rounded  ;  interior  with  a  brilliant,  thick 
nacre,  iridescent  posteriorly.  Length  4.9 
inches;  height  2.2  inches;  width  1.35 
inch. 

REMARKs.-This  species  has  been  found 
at  Burlington.  It  has  been  considered 
identical  with  Un/'o  margaritifcrns  of  Eu- 
rope, but  that  shell  is  shorter,  and  has  the 
beaks  more  central  and  elevated.  It  yet 
more  nearly  resembles  the  Unio  sinuatus 
of  Europe,  which  is  higher  and  has  the 
beaks  more  central.  Perhaps  it  may  not 
be  distinct  from  the  latter.  The  yoiintr 
have  the  basal  margin  straight.  It  ia 
found  throughout  New  England. 

Alasmodonta  riigosa. — Barnes. 

Description. — Shell  ovate  ;  epidermis 
with  irregular  incremental  stria;,  which 
are  mostly  fine,  greenish  brown  ;  beaks 
small,  not  prominent,  undulate  ;  discs 
flattened,  with  two  ridges  extending  pos- 
teriorly in  slightly  curved  lines,  between 
and  above  which  the  surface  is  crowded 
with  numerous  crowded  wrinkles,  which, 
for  the  most  part,  run  posteriorly  and  up- 
wards ;  anterior  side  much  depressed, 
about  one-third  as  long  as  the  posterior  ; 
hinge  margin  arcuate  behind  the  teeth, 
otherwise  nearly  straight,  ascending  pos- 
teriorly ;  posterior  margin  descending  in 
a  straigiit  line  to  the  upper  umbonial  an- 
gle ;  extremity  truncate  between  the  um- 
bonial angles ;  inferior  margin  nearly 
straight;  anterior  margin  regularly  round- 
ed ;  inner  surface  often  with  a  light  sal- 
mon-colored deposit.  Length  4.1  Tnches; 
height  2.3  inches;   width  1.25  inch. 

Remarks. — This  species  is  common  in 
the  western  states,  where  it  attains  a 
greater  size.  Lake  Champlain  and  the 
streams  west  of  the  Green  Mountains  ap- 
pear to  be  the  most  eastern  limit  of  its 
habitation. 

Jllas7nodonta  tmdulata. — Say. 
Description.— Shell  ovate,  epidermis 
smooth,  blackish  or  greenish  brown,  with 
obscure  darker  rays;  beaks  large  and 
prominent,  with  large  and  deep  undula- 
tions ;  discs  much  inflated  and  convex, 
with  a  ridge  more  or  less  obtuse  extend- 
ing posteriorly  ;  anterior  side  small,  one- 
sixth  to  one- third  as  long  as  the  posterior ; 
hinge  margin  sinuous  or  simply  curved  j 
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posterior  margin  descending  obliquely  in 
a  straight  or  slightly  curved  line,  rounded 
below  ;  inferior  margin  slightly  carved  ; 
anterior  iiiargin  regularly  rounded  ;  inner 
surface  bluish,  soinctiiiies  with  a  light  sal- 
mon-colored nacre  anteriorly  or  through- 
out. Diuicnsions  of  two  specimens  :  No. 
1,  lengtl)  "2.2  inches;  heiglit  1.4  inch; 
width  l.OS  inch.  No.  2,  length  2.06  inch- 
es ;  height  1.2  inch  ;  width  0.9  inch. 

Remarks. — This  species  is  rather  com- 
mon in  the  northern  middle  states. — 
When  young  the  epidermis  is  of  a  ligliter 
color,  the  rays  are  more  conspicuous,  and 
the  shell  is  shining  and  beautiful. 

Genus  Unio. 
Generic  Characters. — Siiell  as  inAlasmo- 
donta,  bill  is  also  furnished  vviili  very  long  hmiellar 
lateral  posierior  teeth,  u.siially  one  on  the  rigiil 
valve  entering  hetween  two  on  tlic  left.  Very 
rarely  the  right  valve  has  one  entering  between 
two  on  tlie  left.  The  cardin.-il  teeth  are  often 
double,  sometimes  triple.  Animal  as  in  Anodou- 
t*. 


JJnlo  alulus. — Say. 

Description. — Shell  ovate- triangular, 
moderately  thick ;  epidermis  olive,  or 
brownish  green,  with  numerous  fine  and 
some  coarse  stritE  of  growth  ;  beaks  small, 
not  prominent,  in  the  young  shell  exhib- 
iting small  wrinkles;  discs  modeiately 
inflated  posteriorly,  compressed  anterior- 
ly, with  one  or  two  small  posterior  angles 
above  ;  anterior  side  smtill,  one-fourth  to 
one-fifth  as  long  as  the  posterior ;  hinge 
margin  straight,  very  much  elevated  be- 
hind into  a  triangular  connate  wing,  the 
posterior  margin  of  which  is  incurved; 
the  remainder  o^  the  posterior  and  the  an- 
terior margins  are  regularly  rounded  ;  in- 
ferior margin  nearly  straight ;  inner  sur- 
face usuallj'  purplish  red,  rarely  very  pale 
red,  sometimes  of  a  rich  reddish  salmon 
color;  cardinal  teeth  rather  small.  Di- 
mensions of  two  specimens  :  No.  1,  length 
5.3  inches  ;  height  3.85  inches  ;  width  1.75 
inch.  No.  2,  length  5.9  inches;  height 
3.85  ;  width  2.2  inches. 

Remarks. — No.  2  is  a  very  old  shell. 
In  sucli  the  wing  is  nearly  obsolete,  and 
consequently  the  form  is  more  ovate. 
This  species  is  very  abundant  in  Lake 
Champlain,  east  of  which  it  has  never 


been  found.     In  the  western  states  it  is 
common. 

Unlo  srracUis. — Barnes. 

Description. — Shell  ovate-triangular, 
rather  thin  ;  epidermis  straw-color,  coarse- 
ly striate  near  the  margins,  otherwise 
smooth  and  shining ;  beaks  small,  not 
proiiiinent,  smooth  ;  discs  considerably 
inflated,  convex,  with  two  or  three  slight 
ridu'es  proceeding  posteriorly  above  ;  an- 
terior side  small,  compressed,  about  one- 
third  as  long  as  the  posterior;  hinge  mar- 
Efin  nearly  straight,  nmch  elevated  poste- 
riorly into  a  triangular  connate  wing,  of 
which  the  posterior  margin  is  incurved  ; 
other  margins  regularly  rounded,  the  ba- 
sal moderately  ;  inner  surface  iridescent, 
bluish,  pink  above  ;  cardinal  teeth  very 
small.  Length  5  inches;  height  3.5  inch- 
es ;  width  1.6  inch. 

Remarks. — This  species  has  the  form 
and  size  of  the  preceding,  but  is  easily 
distinguished  by  the  color  of  the  epider- 
mis, of  the  nacre,  greater  inflation,  and 
thinness.  It  is  common  in  lake  Cham- 
plain,  and,  like  U.  alatus,  is  not  found 
any  farther  to  the  eastward,  but  is  com- 
mon through  the  western  states. 
Unio  comjnessus. — Lea. 

Description. —  Shell  oblong-ovate,  not 
thick ;  epidermis  grass-green,  or  oliva- 
ceous, with  numerous  irregular  yellowish 
rays,  with  distinct  strite ;  beaks  small, 
pointed,  much  wrinkled  ;  discs  moderate- 
ly inflated  posteriorly,  scarcely  convex; 
anterior  side  three-sevenths  to  three- 
eighths  as  long  as  the  posterior;  hinge 
margin  straight,  rising  posteriorly  into  a 
slightly  elevated  wing,  which  is  often 
more  or  less  connate ;  posterior  margin 
descending  obliquely  in  a  straight  line  to 
a  somewhat  rounded  truncate  extremity; 
inferior  margin  somewhat  rounded;  an- 
terior margin  regularly  rounded  ;  interior 
bluish,  sometimes  tinged  with  pale  brown- 
ish yellow ;  cardinal  teeth  much  com- 
pressed, on  the  left  valve  deeply  and 
broadly  bifid,  or  even  trifid  ;  of  the  lamel- 
lar teeth  of  the  left  valve  one  is  very 
small.  Length  2.85  inches ;  height  1.6 
inch  ;  width  0.8  inch. 

Remarks. — This  species  also  is  found 
in  the  western  states,  and  has  its  eastern 
limit  in  the  streai^s  west  of  the  Green 
Mountains.  It  is  much  larger  in  the 
west. 

Var.  plehcius. — Adams.  Epidermis  oli- 
vaceous, rays  obscure  ;  wing  scarcely  ele- 
vated ;  lamellar  teeth  very  small,  with 
the  three  divisions  of  the  left  cardinal 
very  remote.  Length  4.3  inches  ;  height 
2.3  inches;  width  1.25  inch.  This  va- 
riety is  found  in  a  small  brook  in  Middle- 
bury. 
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Vnio  complanatus . — Lea. 
Description. — Shell  oblong,  rather 
thick  ;  epidermis  blackish  or  greenish 
brown,  sometimes  jellowish,  with  numer- 
ous irregular  green  rays  ;  striiu  of  growth 
rather  coarse;  beaks  rather  proinineiit, 
small ;  discs  compressed,  sometimes  con- 
siderably inflated,  but  always  flattened  ; 
anterior  side  from  one-fifth  to  one-third 
as  long  as  the  posterior  ;  hinge  margin 
nearly  straight;  posterior  margin  a  little 
curved,  oblique;  inferior  margin  straight, 
sometimes  a  little  incurved  or  e.xcurved  ; 
anterior  margin  well  rounded  ;  nacre  pur- 
plish red,  pink,  sometimes  light  salmon 
color,  rarely  white;  lamellar  teeth  nearly 
straight;  cardinal  teeth  double.  Dimen- 
sions of  three  specimens:  No.  1,  length 
3.9  inches  ;  height  2  inches  ;  width  ]  .4 
inch.  No.  2,  length  3  inches  ;  height 
1.53  inch;  width  0.8  inch.  No.  3, length 
3.05  inches;  height  1.53  inch;  width  1.36 
inch. 

Remarks. — This  species  is  subject  to 
great  variations  of  form,  of  which  the 
most  remarkable  in  this  state  is  that  of  a 
gibbous  variety  in  lake  Champlain.  No. 
3  is  an  example  ;  No.  2  exhibiting  on  the 
contrary  a  very  compressed  form.  This 
species  is  the  most  common  ot*  the  Naia- 
des in  this,  as  in  the  other  New  England 
states.  Immense  numbers  cover  the  shores 
of  lake  Champlain. 

Vnio  sili quoldcus . — Barn e s . 
Description. — Shell  ovate,  not  very 
thick;  epidermis  yellowish  or  somewhat 
greenish  brown,  with  numerous  irregular 
green  rays,  shining  ;  strite  of  growth  us- 
ually rather  fine  ;  beaks  small,  rather 
prominent,  wrinkled  ;  discs  convex,  tu- 
mid ;  anterior  side  a  little  more  or  less 
than  one-third  as  long  as  the  posterior  ; 
inferior  margin  sometimes  curved,  some- 
times straight ;  other  margins  rounded  ; 
nacre  clear  white,  sometimes  light  salmon 
color  ;  cardinal  teeth  equally  bifid  in  the 
left  valve,  unequally  in  the  other  ;  lateral 
teeth  a  little  curved,  not  long.  Dimen- 
sions of  three  specimens  :  No.  1,  lenirth 
2.7  inches;  height  1.9  inch;  width  1.3 
inch.  No.  2,  length  2.43  inches  ;  height 
1.3  inch  ;  width  0.85  inch.  No.  3,  length 
3.05  inches  ;  height  1.65  inch  ;  width  1.4 
inch. 

Remarks. — This  species,  although  al- 
ways ovate,  varies  much  in  the  ratios  of 
the  three  dimensions.  To  illustrate  this, 
the  above  measurements  arc  taken  from 
examples  of  the  greatest  extremes  ;  No. 
1,  of  height;  No.  2,  of  length  ;  and  No.  3, 
of  width.  The  largest  individuals  are 
about  4  inches  in  length.  According  to 
Mr.  Lea  this  species  is   V.  iutroius,  La- 


marck, and  the  latter  name  has  the  right 
of  priority  ;  but  according  to  others,  La- 
marck's species  above  quoted  is  U.  cario- 
sus,  Say.  We  therefore,  provisionally, 
give  the  preference  to  the  name  alHxed 
by  Mr.  Barnes. 

Unio  vcntricosus. —  Barnes. 
Description.— Shell  short,  ovate,  not 
very  thick;  epidermis  usually  pale  yel- 
lowish brown,  with  green  rays,  of  very 
unequal  width,  sometimes  numerous,  of- 
ten obsolete,  except  on  the  corselet  ; 
smooth  and  shining ;  beaks  large  and 
prominent,  wrinkled;  umbones  very  tu- 
mid, with  a  more  or  less  distinct  angle 
extending  to  the  bottom  of  the  posterior 
margin  ;  discs  convex  ;  anterior  side  about 
half  as  long  as  the  posterior;  hinge  mar- 
gin sinuous  ;  posterior  extremity  irregu- 
larly rounded,  in  the  females  high  and 
truncate,  in  the  males  somewhat  tapering 
and  produced  ;  inferior  margin  more  or 
less  rounded  ;  anterior  extremity  depress- 
ed, well  rounded;  nacre  white;  cardinal 
teeth  not  large,  deeply  bifid  ;  lamellar 
short,  distant  from  the  beaks.  Dimen- 
sions of  three  specimeas  :  No.  1,  length 
5.5  inches  ;  h'Mght  3.3  inches  ;  width  2.3 
inches.  No.  2,  length  3.35  inches;  height 
2.35  inches;  width  1.77  inch.  No.'^S, 
length  3.8  inches  ;  height  2.3  inch. ;  width 
1.83  inch. 

Remarks. — The  variations  of  form  are 
for  the  most  part  those  of  sex,  as  exhibit- 
ed in  the  above  measurements.  Nos.  1 
and  3  are  males,  No.  1  being  unusually 
large.  No.  2  is  a  female.  This  species  ia 
not  rare  in  lake  Champlain,  which  is  its 
most  eastern  limit.  It  is  common  in  the 
western  states. 

Unio  rectus — Lamarck. 
Description. — Shell  very  long  ovate, 
thick  ;  epidermis  olivaceous  above  or 
throughout,  usually  yellowish  brown  be- 
low, but  nearly  covered  with  dark,  broad, 
more  or  less  confluent,  green  rays;  beaks 
rather  prominent,  smooth  ;  discs  moder- 
ately inflated,  scarcely  convex;  anterior 
side  about  one  third  as  long  as  the  poste- 
rior ;  hinge  margin  slightly  curved  ;  pos- 
terior extremity  sub-rostrate ;  inferior 
somewhat  curved,  straight,  or  in  females 
incurved  ;  anterior  margin  rounded  ;  na- 
cre white,  pink  above;  cardinal  teeth 
pink,  double,  both  divisions  stout  on  the 
left  valve,  also  the  inner  one  on  the  right. 
Length  5.75  inches;  height  2.3  inches; 
width  1.55.  inch. 

Remarks. — This  species  is  common  in 
the  western  states,  and  has  its  most  east- 
ern limit  in  lake  Champlain,  where  it  is 
rare.  The  females  are  much  higher  in 
the  posterior  half,  in  consequence  of  a  de- 
velopment of  the  inferior  martvin. 
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Genus  Cyclas. 

Generic  Cha ra^fcrs.-SheW  small,  thin,  g!r)liose- 
elliptic,  hinge  wiili  Hvo  tiiinutc  cardinal  leeth  in 
each  or  ii»  one  valvo,  whicli  are  someliines  obso- 
lete, with  compressed  lateral  teeth  on  each  side. 
Aiiim!il  with  theiiianile  posteriorly  proli'nsed  into 
two  siphons,  which  have  no  retractor  muscle  :  foul 
very  thin  and  ioiv^. 


Cyclas  cksans. — Adams. 

DESCRiPTioN.-Shell  subglobular,  rhom- 
bic-orbicular, equilateral,  finely  and  ele- 
gantly striated  ;  epidermis  rather  light 
olive  green,  with  two  straw-colored  con- 
centric zones,  of  which  the  exterior  is 
marginal  ;  beaks  not  prominent,  slightly 
undulate  ;  umbones  very  thin  ;  within 
bluish  ;  lateral  teeth  large  and  strong  ; 
cardinal  teeth  rudimentary.  Length  0.43 
inch  ;  height  0.36  inch  ;  width  0.26  inch. 

Remarks. — This  species  was  discover- 
ed in  Weybridge,  in  a  swamp,  near  the 
site  of  an  old  Indian  encampment.  It  has 
also  been  found  at  Burlington.  It  is  re- 
markable for  its  shining  and  elegantly 
striated  surface,  and  for  its  inflation, 
which  continues  far  over  the  disc,  and 
terminates  abruptly  near  the  margin.  C. 
rhoviboida,  Say,  resembles  it,  but  has 
coarse  strife,  no  yellow  zones,  and  the 
discs  are  less  inflated.  This  is  a  rare  spe- 
cies, and  the  most  beautiful  of  the  genus 
in  our  knowledge. 

Cyclas  similis. — S.\y. 

Description. — Shell  subelliptic,  near- 
ly equilateral  ;  epidermis  dark  brown  or 
yellowish  and  greenish  brown;  strife  of 
growth  coarse,  deep  ;  umbones  not  much 
inflated,  broad  ;  disc  rather  tumid  ;  ante- 
rior and  posterior  margins  subrectilineal 
and  divergent;  inferior  and  superior  mar- 
gins rounded;  within  bluish;  cardinal 
teeth  small;  lateral  teeth  compressed, 
strong.  Length  0.68  inch,  height  0.5  inch, 
width  0.4  inch. 

Remarks— The  form  ofthe  young  dif- 
fers much  from  that  of  the  adult.  It  is 
rectanofular,  longer  than  high,  and  much 
compressed.  This  species  differs  from  the 
preceding  in  the  coarseness  ofthe  striae  ; 
the  discs  near  the  margin  are  less  tumid, 
and  the  form  is  much  less  quadrilateral, 
and  the  youno-,  although  quadrilateral, 
are  longer  and  much  more  compressed. 
Sometimes  there  are  in  this  species  also 
yellow  zones. 


Cyclas  rhomhoida. — Say. 

Description. — Shell  rhombic,  nearly 
equilateral,  very  coar.sely  striate  ;  epider- 
mis yellowish  iiorn  color;  beaks  not  pro- 
minent, nor  undulate;  umbones  promi- 
nent ;  discs  moderately  tumid  ;  anterior 
and  posterior  margins  nearly  straight,  di- 
vergent; superior  and  inferior  margins 
moderately  curved;  within  white;  car- 
dinal teeth  rudimentary,  lateral  teeth 
strong.  Length  0.46  inch,  height  0.38 
inch,  width  0.27  inch. 

Remarks. — This  species  is  very  nearly 
allied  to  the  preceding,  but  the  difference 
is  constant.  That  shell  is  longer,  and  the 
umbones  less  elevated.  The  young  of 
this  species,  although  rectangular,  are 
more  tumid,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  dif- 
ference in  the  umbones  of  mature  shells. 
This  species  is  very  plentiful  in  lake 
Champlain,  and  is  the  only  one  which  oc- 
curs in  the  open  waters  of  the  lake  in  its 
southern  part. 

Cyclas  fartumeia. — Say. 

Description. —  Shell  ovate-globose, 
higher  behind,  nearly  equilateral,  very 
thin,  translucent,  rather  finely  striate ; 
epidermis  shining,  straw  color,  or  bluish 
horn  color;  beaks  not  prominent;  um- 
bones moderately  tumid  ;  discs  much  in- 
flated and  quite  regularly  convex  ;  poste- 
rior and  hinge  margins  nearly  straight ; 
other  margins  much  rounded ;  cardinal 
teeth  small  ;  lateral  teeth  much  develop- 
ed, compressed.  Length  0.3 inch,  height 
O.S.J  inch,  width  0.17  inch. 

Remarks. — This  species  inhabits  stag- 
nant water,  and  even  swamps  which  are 
dried  during  the  autumn.  The  young  are 
less  tumid,  very  regularly  elliptical,  and 
of  a  light  honey  yellow.  In  Massachu- 
setts this  species  attains  a  greater  size.  It 
resembles  C.  cornea,  of  Europe,  which, 
however,  is  wider,  has  the  umbones  more 
prominent,  and  both  sidesof  equal  height. 
C.  sirnilis  is  longer,  much  larger,  and  more 
coarsely  striate. 

Cyclas  cohjculatn. — Drap. 

Description. —  Shell  rhombic  orbicu- 
lar, higher  behind,  nearly  equilateral,  ex- 
tremely thin  and  fragile,  translucent,  with 
verv  fine  strice  ;  epidermis  shining,  bluish 
horn  color,  or  lemon  yellow  ;  beaks  swol- 
len,and  very  prominent, resembling  knobs; 
umbones  moderately  tumid  ;  discs  with  a 
small  degree  of  convexity  :  posterior  and 
hinge  margins  nearly  straight,  making  an 
obtuse  angle  ;  anterior  and  inferior  mar- 
gins rounded  ;  anterior  much  shorter  than 
the  posterior  margin  ;  cardinal  teeth  ex- 
tremely minute  ;  lateral  teeth  small,  com- 
uri^ssed  ;  inner   tnivfrire    colm-ed   like  the' 
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exterior.  Lenirth  0.35  inch,  height  0.29 
inch,  width  0.17  inch. 

Remarks. — This  species  lias  been  found 
in  a  swamp  in  Middlebury,  and  in  Putt's 
swamp,  on  the  west  side  of  lake  Cham- 
])lain.  It  has  also  been  found  in  Maine. 
The  very  young  are  tumid  and  elliptic, 
and  of  a  lemon  yellow.  Some  were  found 
in  an  embryo  state  in  the  early  part  of  Ju- 
ly. Its  dimensions  are,  length  0.07  inch, 
height  OAW,  inch,  width  0.04  inch.  The 
shell  of  the  parent  did  not  exceed  0.002 
inch  in  thickness.  The  species  is  easily 
distinguished  by  the  .prominence  of  the 
beaks.  There  seems  to  be  no  ground  for 
separating  our  shell  from  the  European 
epecies,  whose  name  we  have  prefixed. 

Cyclas  minor. — Mighels  and  Adams. 

Description. — Shell  ovate,  tumid,  ine- 
quilateral, oblique,  very  finely  striate  ;  ep- 
idermis straw  color,  shining  ;  beaks  pro- 
minent, two  fifths  of  the  difference  from 
one  extremity  to  the  other  ;  umbones  and 
discs  tumid  ;  posterior  and  hinge  margins 
slightly  rounded  ;  the  other  margins  much 
rounded  ;  both  cardinal  and  lateral  teeth 
well  developed.  Length  0.18  inch,  height 
0.15  inch,  width  0.11  inch. 

Remarks. --This  species  inhabits  swamps 
and  is  the  least  of  all  the  native  species  of 
this  genus.  It  differs  from  C.  dubia,  Say, 
in  having  the  beaks  less  removed  from  the 
centre,  and  the  posterior  and  dorsal  mar- 
gins more  rounded. 

APPENDIX. 

Limntta  cxpansa. — Haldeman. 

This  species  is  said  by  tlie  dcscriber  to 
have  boon   found  in  Vermont,   on  the  au- 
thority of  Dr.  Gould,  who  received  it  from 
a  third  person  as  a  Vermont' shell. 
Auricula  hidcntata. — Sat. 

This  species,  referred  by  its  describer 
to  the  genus  Melampus,  was  given  to  Dr. 
Gould  by  some  one  who  professed  to  have 
found  it  in  Vermont.  As  tliis  species  has 
not  otherwise  been  found  out  of  the  reach 
of  salt  water,  we  cannot,  without  better  au- 
thority, regard  it  as  a  native  of  this  state. 
Amnicola. 

Dr.  Gould  and  Mr.  Ilakleman  have  pro- 
posed a  sub-genus  of  Paludtua  under  this 
name.     It  includes  of  the    shells  of  this 
state,  Paiud/na  /lora/.a  and  P.  liistrica. 
Amnicohi  ji'dlid//. — ILild. 

On  the  cover  of  No.  4  of  the  Monog. 
Limniad.  Mr.  H.  has  described  with  thTs 
name  one  of  the  species  just  named,  but 
the  description  is  not  sufficiently  exact  to 
determine  to  wliich  of  them  it  must  be  re- 
ferred. That  the  shell  in  questi'>n  is  one 
Pt   I.  22 


of  them  is  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Mr. 
H.  received  them  from  the  writer  of  tliia 
article. 

Section  II. — Invertebrata. 

Jliinulata,  Crustacea,  Arachnidcs,  and  In- 
sects. 

The  above  are  four  of  the  classes  into 
which  Cuvier's  third  great  division  of  the 
animal  kingdom  is  subdivided.  The  ani- 
mals belonging  to  the  first  3  classes,  which 
are  found  in  Vermont,  are  of  very  little 
importance,  and  only  a  few  of  them  are 
generally  known.  We  shall  pass  ovef 
them  all  withonly  a  few  remarks. 

Annulata. 
These  are  small,  insignificant  animals, 
with  elongated  bodies,  consisting  of  seg- 
ments, and  having  red  blood.  Some  of 
them  are  protected  by  a  shelly  tube,  which 
they  never  leave  during  life,  and  breathe 
by  means  of  branchite  at  one  extremity  of 
the  body.  These  constitute  the  order  Tu- 
bicola.  Others  have  their  organs  and 
branchia?  disposed  longitudinally  along 
the  body.  These  last  belong  to  the  ordef 
dorsibranchiata.  Our  brooks  and  ponda 
furnish  several  animals  belongingto  the 
above  orders,  but  they  have  not  been  pre 
perly  examined.  The  third  order  of  An-" 
nelides  are  denominated  Abranchiata;,  on 
account  of  their  having  no  apparent  ex- 
ternal organs  of  respiration.  The  horse 
leech,  Hirudo  sanguisugn  L.,  which  is 
so  common  in  marshes  and  muddy  places 
in  this  state,  belongs  to  this  order.  It 
grows  to  a  much  larger  size  than  the  me- 
dicinal leech,  II.  mcdicinalis  L.,  and  ia 
sometimes  used  for  the  same  purposes; 
but  its  teeth  are  more  blunt,  and  the 
wound  produced  by  them  is  said  in  some 
cases  to  be  dangerous.  A  specimen  be- 
fore me,  which  was  taken  in  Burlington, 
is  a  very  dark  olive  green  above,  and  the 
same  color,  but  a  little  lighter  beneath, 
with  a  few  small  spots  of  black.  When 
not  in  motion  he. lies  in  an  oval  form,  and 
is  about  3  inclies  long,  and  1-J  inch  wide, 
but  when  moving  he  stretches  himself  to 
the  length  of  G  or  7  inches.  The  animal 
is  furnished  with  a  flattened  disc  at  each 
extremity,  fitted  for  adhering  to  bodies  by 
what  is  called  suction,  and  its  locomotion 
is  performed  by  reaching  forward  its  an- 
terior extremity,  fi.ving  the  disc,  and  then 
bringing  forward  the  posterior,  which  is 
fixed  in  like  manner,  and  the  anterior 
again  thrust  forward.  In  this  manner  it 
ascends  tlie  side  of  a  perpendicular  pane 
of  glass  without  difficulty,  but  when  at 
re.st  it.  uRiuilly  adheres  by  the  whole  un- 
der surface. 
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The  little  animal  commonly  called  the 
Hair  Snake  also  belongs  to  this  order,  and 
to  the  genus  Gordius.  These  are  very 
common  in  the  still  waters  and  mud  in 
all  parts  of  the  state.  They  are  usually 
about  the  size  of  a  large  horsehair,  and  are 
from  one  to  6  or  8  inches  in  length.  In 
color  they  vary  from  pure  white  to  nearly 
black,  and  hence  we  probably  have  sev- 
eral species.  The  vulgar  notion  that  they 
originate  from  hairs  which  fall  from  hor- 
ses and  cattle,  and  become  animated  in 
the  water,  would  seem  to  be  too  absurd  to 
need  contradiction  ;  and  yet,  absurd  as  it 
is,  people  are  to  be  found  who  believe  it. 
Another,  and,  indeed,  the  most  com- 
mon animal  belonging  to  this  class  in  Ver- 
mont, is  the  earth  worm,  Lumhricus  ter- 
restris,  L.,  called  here  the  Jingle  worm, 
on  account  of  the  great  use  made  of  it  for 
bait  in  fishing.  Its  body  is  cylindrical, 
of  a  reddish  color,and  grows  to  the  length 
of  5  or  6  inches,  with  the  size  of  a  com- 
mon goose  quill.  It  is  destitute  of  teeth, 
eyes,  and  limbs.  It  traverses  the  ground 
in  all  directions,  and  seems  to  subsist 
chiefly  upon  the  rich  soil,  which  it  swal- 
lows. It  comes  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground  during  the  night,  and  in  wet  wea- 
ther, but  descends  during  the  day  and  in 
dry  weather,  so  as  to  be  iu  contact  with 
the  moist  earth. 

Crustacea. 
This  class  embraces  the  crabs,  lobsters, 
and  the  like.  They  usually  have  a  crus- 
taceous  covering,  which  is  more  or  less 
hard,  with  articulated  limbs,  and  distinct 
organs  of  circulation.  They  breathe  by 
means  of  branchiae,  which  vary  much  in 
form  and  situation,  being  in  some  cases 
on  the  abdomen,  and  in  othere  on  the  bot- 
tom of' the  feet.  The  animals  of  this  class 
are  very  numerous,  but  they  are  confined 
principally  to  the  ocean,  and  to  tropical 
climates.  The  following  is  the  only  one 
found  in  Vermont,  which  we  shall  de- 
scribe. 


THE  FRESH  WATER  LOBSTER, 

.^stacus  Bartonii.     Bosc. 

DESCRIPTION. — General  color  greenish 

brown  or  dark  olive;  legs  10,  the  three 

anterior  ones  on  each  side  each  termina 


ceps  ;  anterior  forceps  large,  strong,  tooth- 
ed, orange  colored  at  the  point  and  edges 
and  besprinkled  with  spots  formed  by  in- 
dentations. Tail  terminated  by  5  fan-like 
plates,  forward  of  which,  upon  the  under 
side,  are  two  rows,  with  three  in  each,  of 
small  fringed  fins,  and  still  further  for- 
ward are  4  bony  limbs  which  fold  inward 
towards  the  abdomen  ;  horns,  or  feelers, 
6,  two  of  which  are  3  inches  long,  the  oth- 
ers much  shorter.  Limbs  edged  with 
sparse,  downy  hairs  ;  body  and  limbs  cov- 
ered with  shell,  with  numerous  articula- 
tions. Length  of  the  specimen  before  me 
4.J  inches. 

This  singular  little  animal  is  so  exact  a 
miniature  of  the  large  salt  water  Lobster 
that  some  have  supposed  it  to  be  the  young 
of  that  species,  or  rather  a  dwarfed  variety 
of  it.  But  it  is  evidently  a  distinct  spe- 
cies, and  though  it  lives  and  continues  to 
grow  for  many  years,  it  very  seldom  ex- 
ceeds 4  or  5  inches  in  length.  It  is  very 
common  in  many  of  the  small  streams  in 
the  western  parts  of  the  state.  It  is  some- 
times eaten,  and  by  some  is  esteemed  a 
luxury.  It  is  often  called  the  Craw  Fish. 

Arachnides. 

The  principal  animals  in  Vermont  which 
belong  to  this  class  are  the  Spiders,  of 
which  we  have,  probably,  about  100  spe- 
cies. The  Spiders  belong  to  the  genus 
.^ranea  of  Linneus.  And  though  usually 
called  insects,  they  differ  very  materially 
from  the  proper  insects  in  their  form  and 
habits,  and  constitute  a  very  interesting 
family,  but  we  are  neither  prepared  nor 
have  we  room  to  go  into  particulars  re- 
specting them.  Their  classification  is 
based  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the 
arrangement  of  their  eyes,  which  are  us- 
ually eight  in  number. 

Insects. 

Insects  constitute  the  most  numerous 
division  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Euro- 
pean naturalists  have  cojnputed  that  there 
are  on  an  average  6  insects  to  one  plant. 
This  computation  is  probably  too  high  for 
our  country,  but,  estimating  only  two 
thirds  of  that  number  to  a  plant,  as  we 
have  about  1000  plants,  it  will  give  us 
4000  species  of  insects.  The  number  of 
known  species  of  New  England  insects  is 
now  about  3000,  of  which  the  greater  part 
are  found  in  Vermont.  How  many  re- 
main to  be  examined  and  described  is,  of 
course,  unknown,  but  the  number  is, 
doubtless,  very  considerable.  The  word 
Insect  comes  from  the  Latin  word  Insecta, 
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account  of  their  appearing  to  be  intersec- 
ted, or  divided   into    sections.     Most    ju. 
sects    are    subject    to  several  chnnoes  of 
form  and  habit  called  mctuinorj/husci;,  and 
in  this  consists  their  most  remarkable  pe- 
culiarity.    Their  existence  is  made  up  of 
four  principal    stages,   viz  :   the   eoo-     the 
larva,  the  chrysalis,  and  the    perfect  ani- 
mal.   Directed  by  instinct,  the  parent  in- 
sect is  sure  to  deposit  its  eggs  in  tlie  place 
most   favorable    for    the    support    of    the 
young,  which  are  in  due  time  to  be  hatch- 
ed from  them.     From  the.se  th«  larvas  are 
at  length  produced  in   the  form  of  mag- 
gots, worms,  or  caterpillars.  In  this  state, 
which  is  entirely  dissimilar  to  the  parent 
in  form  and  mode  of  life,  they  feed  vora- 
ciously and  grow  rapidly,  often  attaining 
a  weight  and  bulk  much  greater  than  that 
of  the    perfect    insect.     At   length    they 
cease  to  feed,  become  stationary  and  en- 
cased in  a  shelly  covering,  which  is  often 
surrounded  by  a  cocoon  formed  of  silky 
fibres.     This  is  what  is  called  the  chrysa- 
lis or  pu/^rt.     After  remaining  for  a  while 
m  this  condition,    the    shell    is  burst  and 
thrown  off,  and  the  insect  emerges  in  its 
perfect  state,  usually  provided  with  wino-s 
and  often  exhibiting  the  most  brilliant  and 
beautiful    colors.     In  this   state  only  is  it 
capable  of  propagating  its  species.     But 
it,   in    general,    continues   in    this  state 
only  a  short  period,  just  long  enough  to 
iay  its  eggs  and  die.     Most   insects  feed 
much    more    sparingly    in    their    perfect 
than  in  their  larva  state,  and  some  do  not 
feed  at  all  in  their  perfect  state. 


The  Cocoon,  of  which  the  above  is  a 
figure,  was  found  on  a  pine  plain  in  Bur- 
lington, upon  a  small  bush,  as  above  rep- 
resented, in  March,  1840.  The  Cocoon 
was  composed  of  strong  brown  silk,  and 
measured  3.5  inches  in  length  and  1..5  in 
thickness.  After  being  kept  about  three 
weeks,  or  till  the  20th  of  April,  in  a  warm 
room,  a  large  butterfly,  of  wlwch  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  figure,  came  out  of  it,  by  ma- 
king an  opening  in  the  upper  end. 


/  V  V  ^ 


This  Butterfly  measured  1.7  inch  in 
length,  and  the  spread  of  its  wings  was 
just  6  inches.  The  color  of  the  body  belts 
on  the  abdomen  and  portions  of  the  wings 
was  a  dark  brick-red.  General  color  of 
the  wings  different  shadesof  brown  beau- 
tifully variegated  with  white,  blue,  and 
violet.  A  roundish  black  spot,  contain- 
ing a  lunated  light  blue  spot  near  the  ex- 
tremity of  each  outer  wing,&c.  This  indi- 
vidual was  a  female,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  seven  days  wliich  it  lived  it  laid 
about  200  eggs. 


On  the  17th  of  August,  1840,  a  cater- 
pillar was  picked  up  in  the  door-yard,  of 
which  the  above  is  a  figure.  It  was  3.5 
inches  long  and  0.75  inch  in  diameter. 
Its  color  was  light  pea-green.  Upon  its 
body  were  six  rows  ef  spines,  two  on  each 
side,  which  were  blue  and  pointed,  and 
two  on  the  back,  the  four  anterior  ones 
terminated  by  balls  of  the  size  of  small 
pin-heads,  which  were  red,  and  covered 
with  small  black  thorns  ;  all  the  rest  yel- 
low with  black  points.  Being  placed  un- 
der a  glass  vessel,  it  immediately  com- 
menced spinning,  and,  before  the  next 
day,  had  completely  enveloped  itself  in  a 
cocoon,  precisely  similar  to  the  one  above 
described.  This  remained  in  a  chamber 
during  the  winter,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1841,  we  had  from  it  another  butterfly, 
answering  exactly  to  that  figured  above. 

These  details  are  introduced  merely  to 
illustrate  the  metamorphosis  which  in- 
sects generally  experience,  and  to  show 
the  manner  in  which  many  of  them  are 
preserved  through  the  winter.  Others, 
however,  pass  the  winter  in  the  larva 
state,  in  tiie  ground,  and  still  more  are 
preserved  in  tiie  egg,  while  some  live 
through  the  winter  in  their  perfect  stale. 

While  much   pains   have  been  taken, 
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and  legislative  enactments  have  been  re- 
sorted to  for  the  destruction  of  the  larger 
kinds  of  noxious  animals,  insects  have 
for  the  most  part  been  regarded  as  too  in- 
significant to  deserve  notice,  while  the 
damage  sustained  on  account  of  the  rava- 
ges of  insects  is  probably  three  times 
as  great,  on  an  average,  as  that  produced 
by  all  the  vertebral  animals  together.  We 
have  been  paying  liberal  bounties  for  the 
destruction  of  catamounts,  wolves,  bears, 
and  foxes,  while  the  wheat  fly,  from  which 
we  were  sustaining  far  greater  damage 
than  from  all  those  larger  animals,  has 
hardly  received  any  attention.  We  have 
even  paid  a  bounty  for  the  destruction  of 
crows,  while  in  consequence  of  that  de- 
struction our  fields  were  suffering  from 
the  ravages  of  grubs,  which  the  crows  are 
designed  to  check.  Crows  may  do  some 
mischief  in  the  spring  by  pulling  up  corn, 
but  it  is  believed  to  be  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  good  which  they  do, 
principally  by  the  destruction  of  vermin. 
We  are  of  opinion  that  all  birds,  without 
a  single  exception,  are  to  be  regarded  as 
friends  to  the  farmer  and  gardener,  kind- 
ly provided  by  Providence  to  prevent  the 
undue  multiplication  of  noxious  insects, 
and  we  cannot  too  severely  reprobate  the 
barbarous  practice  in  which  boys  are  per- 
mitted to  indulge,  of  shooting  birds  for 
amusement.  It  is  a  practice  which  should 
be  discountenanced  by  every  friend  of  his 
country — by  every  friend  of  humanity. 

Some  insects  are  most  injurious  in  their 
perfect  state.  Of  these  are  the  various 
kinds  of  bugs,  which  feed  upon  vines, 
&c.  But  far  the  greater  part  do  most 
mischief  while  in  tiie  larva  state.  Of  these 
are  the  various  kinds  of  caterpillars,  which 
are  the  larvae  of  butterflies  and  moths, — 
the  weevil,  which  is  the  larva  of  the  wheat 
fly, — the  maggots  which  cause  the  fruit 
to  fall  off"  prematurely,  and  which  are  the 
larvae  of  curculio  and  other  insects, — the 
borers,  which  are  the  larvae  of  beetles, 
bugs,  &c. 

The  Borer,  which  at  present  appears  to 
he  doing  most  injury  in  this  state,  is  the 
larva  of  the  Clilus  piclus,  which  feeds 
upon  the  Locust  tree,  Robinea  pseudo- 
acacia.  It  commenced  its  ravages  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  state,  about  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago.  It  made  its  appear- 
ance at  Middlebury,  where  it  destroyed 
nearly  all  the  locust  trees,  about  IbS-j. 
A  year  or  two  after  this  it  had  proceeded 
northwardly  as  far  as  Vergennes,  and  in 
1840  it  had  reached  Burlington,  but  did 
little  injury  that  year.  About  the  first  of 
June.  1841,  its  operations  began  to  show 
themselves,  and  were  continued  till  the 
beginning  of  August,  in  which  time  ma- 


ny of  the  fine  locust  trees  in  this  town 
were  entirely  spoiled,  and  others  more  or 
less  injured.  During  tlie  montli  of  Au- 
gust they  were  in  the  chrysalis  state,  and 
consequently  inactive.  About  the  first  of 
September  they  emerged  from  that  state, 
and  during  the  first  half  of  that  month 
the  perfect  insects  were  seen  in  large 
numbers,  often  paired,  depositing  tlieir 
eggs  upon  the  locust  trees  in  the  crevices 
of  the  bark,  which  were  in  due  time 
hatched.  The  same  operations  have  been 
repeated  during  the  past  summer,  and 
now  (Sept.  6,  1842,)  the  insects  are  busi- 
ly engaged  in  depositing  their  eggs  for  a 
new  generation.  The  following  is  a  fig- 
ure of  this  insect : 


Clitus  pictus. 

The  color  of  tliis  insect  is  black,  with 
the  wing  cases  crossed  by  5  or  6  irregu- 
lar bright  yellow  bars,  and  there  are  about 
the  same  number  of  yellow  bars  upon  the 
abdomen.  The  color  of  the  legs  is  red- 
dish umber.  Length  of  the  female  .8 
inch  ; — tlie  male  smaller.  The  color  of 
the  larva,  or  Borer,  is  yellowish  white. 

The  Cucumber-Bug,  Galcruca  vittata, 
is  one  of  our  most  troublesome  insects  in 
gardens.  It  usually  makes  its  appearance 
upon  cucumber,  squash  and  melon  vines 
early  in  June,  or  about  the  time  the  leaves 
begin  to  expand.  Various  means  have 
been  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting its  depredations,  but  from  two 
years'  experience  we  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  sprinkling  tlie  plants  occasion- 
ally with  ground  plaster  of  Paris,  is  the 
most  simple  and  effectual  remedy. 

The  Cock-chafer,  or  May  Beetle,  Melo- 
lontha  guercina,  is  often  plentiful,  and 
does  considerable  mischief  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  first  leaves  and  blossoms  upon 
our  fruit  trees.  During  the  day  they  lie 
concealed,  but  come  fortli  from  their  re- 
treats and  commit  their  depredations  in 
the  evening.  The  larva  of  this  beetle  is 
the  large  white  grub,  whicli  is  so  often 
seen  in  rich  grounds  and  in  turfs.  This 
insect*ontinues  four  years  in  the  larva, 
or  grub  form,  and  often  does  extensive 
damage  by  eating  the  roots  of  grass,  corn 
and  other  vegetables-  At  the  end  of  the 
fourtii  year  it  descends  deep  into  the 
earth,  constructs  its  cocoon  from  which 
the  beetle  is  hatched  in  its  perfect  form 
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the  following  spring.  This  is  the  large 
beetle  which  so  often  enters  houses  in 
the  evening,  attracted  by  the  light  with- 
in. 

Although  a  large  proportion  of  insects 
are  more  or  less  injurious,  there  are  also 
others  from  which  man  derives  very  con- 


siderable benefit.  Among  the  most  val- 
uable of  these  in  this  state,  may  be  reck- 
oned tiio  Honey  Bee  and  the  Silk  Worm, 
which  furnish  us  with  most  exquisite  ar- 
ticles of  food  and  clothing.  But  of  the 
great  majority  of  insects  scarcely  anv 
thing  is  known  either  of  good  or  evil. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

BOTANY    OF    VERMONT 


Section  I. 

Catalogue  of  Vermont  Platits. 

By  Wm.  Oakes,  of  Ipswich,  Massachusetts. 

Prdiminarij  Observations. 

The  State  of  Vermont,  in  the  richness 
and  beauty  of  its  vegetation,  is  scarcely 
equalled  by  any  of  the  New  England 
States.  It  owes  this,  no  doubt,  to  the  fer- 
tility of  its  soil,  the  moisture  of  its  cli- 
mate, and  its  situation  on  the  ridges  and 
western  borders  of  the  mountains.  Its 
ranges  of  mountains, stretching  the  whole 
length  of  the  State  from  north  to  south, 
intercept  and  often  exhaust  the  summer 
clouds  and  rains,  which  generally  come 
from  the  west,  so  that  the  destructive 
droughts,  which  are  so  often  felt  in  New 
Hampshire  and  the  other  New  England 
States,  are  almost  unknown  in  Vermont. 
The  State  excels  in  the  number  and  vari- 
ety of  its  Forest  Trees,  possessing,  with 
the  exception  of  eight,  all  the  known 
species  of  New  England.  The  following 
is  the  list  of 

THE  NATIVE  FOREST  TREES  OF  VERMONT. 

Lime  Tree,  or  Bass  Wood.     Tilia  Aineri- 

can  a. 
Wild  Black  Cherry.     Ccrasvs  xrotina. 
Sugar  Maple.     Acer  saccharinuvt. 
White  Maple.     Acer  (his]icarpum. 
Red  Maple.     Acer  rubrum. 
White  Ash.     Fraxinus  acuminata. 
Red  Ash.     Froxinus  pubcscens. 
Black  Ash.     Fraxiims  sainbucifolia. 
Sassafras.     Laurus  Sassafras. 
Tupelo,  or  Sour  Gum.     Ni/ssa  mvUi/lora. 
Red  Mulberry.     Marus  rubra. 
Hornbeam.      Carmms  Americana. 
Ifon  Wood.     Oslnja  Virginica, 


White  Beech.     Fagiis  sylveslris. 

Red  Beech.     Fagns  ferruginea. 

Chestnut.     Castanea  vesca,var.  Arnei'icana 

White  Oak.      Q^iercus  alba. 

Swamp  Wliite  Oak.     Quercus  bicolor. 

Overcup  White  Oak.    Quercnsmacrocarpa. 

Black  Oak.     Qucrciis  tincforia. 

Red  Oak.      Qiiercvs  rubra. 

Rock  Chestnut  Oak.     Quercus  montana. 

Scarlet  Oak.     Q_iicrcus  coccinea. 

Large  White  Birch.     Betula papyracea. 

Small  Wliite  Birch.     Betuki popidi folia. 

Black  Birch.     Bctula  Icnta. 

Yellow  Birch.     Betula  cxccha. 

Balsam  Poplar.     Poptdvs  balsamifcra. 

Heart-leaved    Balsam    Poplar.      Populus 

canrlicans. 
Cotton  Poplar.    Popitlus  Canadensis. 
Vermont  Poplar.     Populus  immillfcra. 
Large  Aspen.     Populus  grand idciitata. 
American  Aspen.     Populus  trcmuhidcs. 
Button  Wood.     Platamis  ocddentalis. 
Common  f]lni.     Ulmus  Americana. 
Slippery  Elm.     Uhmisfulva. 
Northern  Cork  Elm.     Ulmus  racemosa. 
Hoop  Ash, or  Hackberry.  Celtis  oaidcnlalis. 
Butternut,  or  Oilnut.     Juglans  cinerca. 
Shellbark  Hickory.      Cari/a  squamosa. 
Pignut  Hickory.     Carya porcijw . 
Bitter  Pignut  Hickory.     Carya  amara. 
White  Pine.     Pinus  Sirobus. 
Red  Pine,  or  Norway  Pine.  Pinusrcsinosa. 
Pitch  Pine.     Pimis  rigida.. 
Double  Spruce.     Pinus  nig)-a. 
Single  Spruce.     Pinus  alba. 
Balsam  Fir.     Pinus  balsamea . 
Hemlock  Spruce.     Pinus  Canadensis. 
American  Larch,  or  Hackmatack.     Pinus 

IKmlida. 
Arbor  Vitae,  or  '•  White  Cedar."     ^rkvja 

orcidentalis. 
Red  Cedcr.     Juniperus  Virginiana 

52  species. 
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Besides  the  above,  there  are  several 
trees  of  small  size. 

Striped  Maple.     Acer  Pcmmilvnmcu'in. 
Mountain  Maple.     Acer  moiiUniwni. 
Choke  Cherry.     Pniniis  Vinj^iniann. 
June  Berry.     Aniel'tiuhicr  Cciiadcvsix. 
Mountain  Ash.     S:irhiis  Amrricdiia. 
Wild  Yellow  Plum,  or  "  Canada  Plum." 

Primus  Amcnr.ana. 

And  also  many  large  shrubs,  which 
sometimes  become  small  trees. 

The  Stag's  Horn  Sumac.    Wimlyphinn. 
The  Poison  Sumac,  or   Dogwood.     Rhus 

vcnrnala. 
The  Hawthorns.     Crataegus  coccinea,  <f-c. 
The  Witch  Hazel.   Hamamelis  Virginiann. 
The  High  Laurel.     Kalmia  laljfolia. 
Several  species  of  Willow  and  Alder. 
Several  species  of  Cornus,  Viburnum,  cj-c. 

The  Forest  Trees  of  New  England  not 
found  in  Vermont  are, 
The  Tulip  Tree.     Lirioden-'lron  Tulipifcra. 
Sweet  Gum.     Liquiclambar  Shjntcijlua,. 
Black  Walnut.     Juglans  nigra. 
White  Hickory,  Conin  alba. 
White  Cedar  of  Middle  States.     Cujircssus 

thynides. 
Chestnut  Oak.     Qucrcvs  Castanea. 
Post  Oak.     Qucrcus  obtvsiloha. 
Cotton  Tree.     Pojndus  ivcterophylla. 

There  are  three  species  found  in  Ver- 
mont, and  not  elsewhere  in  N.  England. 
The  Overcup  White  Oak.     Quercus  ma- 

crocnrpa,. 
The  Northern  Cork  Elm.   Ulnms  racemosa. 
The  Heart-leaved  Balsam  Poplar.     Popu- 

lus  candicans. 

The  Overciip  llliite  Oak  belongs  to  the 
states  ofthe  West,  and  has  not  been  found 
even  in  New  York.  It  was  found  in  IbS'J, 
by  Dr.  Robbins,  in  many  towns  on  the 
■western  border  of  the  state  from  St.  Al- 
bans to  Bennington.  It  is  distinguished 
by  the  great  size  of  the  acorn,  and  the 
fringed  border  ofthe  cup. 

The  JVorthcrn  Cork  Bark  Elm  was  first 
found  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  was 
.described  by  Mr.  Thomas,  in  Silliman's 
Journal,  in  the  same  year  (1829)  that  it 
was  found  by  Dr.  Robbins  in  Bennington 
and  Pownal.  It  is  easily  distinguished 
from  the  other  New  England  species  by 
the  broad  plates  of  cork  on  its  branches. 

Three  fine  species  of  Poplar, the  two  Bal- 
sam Poplars,  and  the  magnificent  Verjnont 
Poplar,  Populus  monilifera,  are  scarcely 
found  unless  cultivated,  in  any  other  of 
the  New  England  states.  Neitiier  of 
these  three  Poplars,  nor  the  Cotton  Pop- 
lar, have  been  found  native  in  New  York 
by  the  Botanists  of  that  State,  according 
to  the  late  Report  and  Catalogue  of  Dr. 


Torrey.  (According  to  the  younger  Mi- 
chaux,  tlie  Cotton  Poplar  is  found  native 
in  the  west  of  New  York.) 

Tiie  Vermont  Poplar,  and  the  Heart- 
leaved  Balsam  Poplar,  which  Dr.  Robbins 
found  wild  in  many  parts  of  Vermont, 
were  not  seen  native  in  North  America 
by  either  the  elder  or  younger  Micliaux, 
and  do  not  appear  to  iiave  been  previous- 
ly seen  in  a  wild  state  by  any  Botanist  in 
the  United  Slates. 

List  of  Vermont  Plants  not  found  in 
any  other  New  England  state. 

Anemone   Pennsylvanica, 

"  Hudsoniana, 

Corydalis  aurea, 
Na.slurtium  natans, 
Sis3'nibrium  teres, 
Draba  arabisans, 
Sinapis  arvensis.     Introduced 
Cerasr'tium  nutans, 
Flcerkea  proserpinacoides, 
Ceanothus  ovalis, 
Lathyrus  ochroleucus, 
Phaca  Robbinsii, 
Zizia  integerrima, 
Symphoricarpus  racemosus, 
Viburnum  pubescens, 
Valeriana  sylvatica, 
Aster  ptarmicoides, 
Solidago  humilis, 
Pterospora  andromedea, 
Justicia  Americana, 
Shepherdia  Canadensis, 
Eupliorbia  platyphylla, 
Quercus  macrocarpa, 
Populus  candicans, 
"  monilifera, 

Ulnius  racemosa, 
Listera  convallarioides, 
Calypso  bulbosa, 
Trillium  grandiflorum, 
Zannicheilia  palustris, 
Carex  eburnea, 
Equisetum  varicgatum, 
Aspidium  aculeatum, 
Pteris  gracilis. 

Besides  the  species  in  the  above  list, 
many  of  which  are  among  the  rarest  and 
most  interesting  plants  ofthe  U.  S.  there, 
are  a  great  number  of  species  common 
in  the  west  of  Vermont,  and  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut,  which  are  entirely 
unknown  in  the  eastern  parts  of  New 
England.  Among  these  we  may  mention 
the  Ginseng,  the  Golden  Corydalis,  the 
curious  and  beautiful  species  of  Dielytra, 
and  the  Spring  Beauty,  Claytonia  Caroli- 

Of  the  four  beautikil  species  of  Lady  s 
most  delicate  and  brilliant  blossoms, 
ground  in  the  woods  with  its  cheerful  and 
niana,  which  in  early  spring  spangles  the 
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SUpjier,on\y  two,  Cypripcdiinnacaulc  and 
arietinum,  are  found  in  the  eastern  part 
of  New  England. 

Four  species  of  Trillium  are  also  found 
in  Vermont,  of  which  one,  the  magnifi- 
cent Great  flowered  Trillium,  is  found  no- 
where else  in  New  England.  In  the  eas- 
tern part  of  Massachusetts,  no  species  is 
found  except  Trillium  cernnum. 

Vermont  is  peculiarly  rich  in  Orchideac. 
The  rare  and  beautiful  Calypso  has  been 
found  no  where  else  in  the  United  States, 
and  Listera  convallarioidcs  in  no  other 
New  England  state.  All  the  species  of 
New  England  are  found  in  Vermont,  ex- 
cept two,  Tipularia  discolor  and  Orchis 
rotundifoiia. 

Of  the  beautiful  order  of  Ferns,  Ver- 
mont contains  two  species  not  found  else- 
where in  New  England,  Pteris  gracilis 
and  Jlspidium  aculcatum,  and  several  fine 
species  which  are  wanting  or  rare  in  the 
east  of  New  England,  are  common  in  Ver- 
mont. It  has  all  the  species  of  New  Eng- 
land except  Lijgodium  palmatum  and 
Woodipardia  onoclenidcs. 

On  the  other  hand  Vermont  is  wanting 
in  a  great  number  of  plants  common  in  the 
south  and  east  of  New  England.  Of  course" 
it  is  destitute  of  all  the  species  peculiar  to 
the  seashore,  and  of  all  the  numerous  and 
beautiful  "  Weeds"  of  the  Sea.  The  ele- 
gant Tulip  Tree,  common  in  the  south- 
west of  New  England,  the  splendid  Kosc- 
hay,  and  the  fragrant  Magnolia,  are  not 
found  in  Vermont.  In  the  whole  there  are 
more  than  500  NewEngland  species  which 
it  does  not  possess,  of  which  we  will  only 
mention  Eerberis  vulgaris,  Silenc  Pcnnsyl- 
tunica,  Tephrosia  Virginiana,  Rliexia  Vir- 
ginica,  Liatris  scnriosa,  Cletlira  alnifolia, 
Euchroma  coccinca,  Jlnagallis  arvcnsis, 
Hypoxis  erecta,  Metris  farinosu,  LiU/um 
superhum,  Poa  Eragrostis,  and  Baptisia 
tincf.oria. 

The  number  of  known  phsRnogamous 
plants  of  New  England,  with  the  addition 
of  the  Ferns,  is  nearly  or  quite  1500,  ex- 
cluding a  great  number  of  nominal  spe- 
cies generally  admitted.  The  number  of 
plants  of  Vermont  of  the  same  Orders,  in 
the  present  catalogue,  is  929.  The  whole 
number  of  species  of  the  same  orders  ex- 
isting within  the  limits  of  the  state,  is 
doubtless  as  many  as  1100  or  1200,  so  that 
there  is  still  a  very  ample  field  for  the 
discovery  of  additional  species.  Many 
Bpecies,  indeed,  exist  on  the  very  borders 
of  Vermont,  in  New  Hampshire  and  Mas- 
eachusetts,  which  we  have  no  authority 
for  inserting  as  natives  of  the  state,  and 
have  not  admitted  into  the  catalogue,  al- 
though we  have  no  doubt  that  they  are 
also  Vermont  plants. 


We  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  the 
vegetation  of  the  eastern  part  of  Vermont 
is  greatly  inferior  in  beauty  and  variety 
to  that  of  the  western  border.  The  pines 
and  firs  prevail  more  at  the  east,  and  the 
species  of  forest  trees  are  not  so  numer- 
ous. While  the  west  has  nearly  every 
plant  of  the  east,  the  east  is  destitute  of 
a  vast  number  of  those  of  the  west. 
Among  the  species  of  Vermont  plants 
wanting  at  the  east,  we  may  mention  the 
Vermont  Poplar, hoih.  the  Balsam  Poplars, 
the  Cotton  Hoplar,  the  Korthern  Cork 
Elm,  the  Orercup  White  Oak,  Viola  Cana- 
densis and  rostrata,  Dielytra  Canadensis^ 
Uvularia  grundiflnra,  Jisplcnium  angusti- 
folium,  rhizophyllum,  and  Ruta  muraria, 
&c.,  besides  others  to  be  immediately  no- 
ticed. 

The  western  ridge  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains,  which  at  the  head  of  lake 
Champlain  ceases  to  exist,  is  broken  and 
interrupted  in  "the  state  of  Nevv  York  op- 
posite the  southwestern  border  of  Ver- 
mont, and  thus  an  indirect  and  difhcult 
entrance  is  opened  to  some  of  the  plants 
of  the  west  and  northwest.  The  western 
border  of  Vermont  thus  appears  to  be- 
come the  eastern  limit  of  a  con.siderable 
number  of  plants,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  pretty  complete  list. 

Anemone  Pennsylvanica, 

Corydalis  aurea, 

Symphoricarpus  racemosus, 

Justicia  Americana, 

Floerkea  proserpinacoides, 

Ceanothus  ovalis, 

Nasturtium  natans, 

Viburnum  pubescens, 

Zannichellia  palustris, 

Carex  eburnea, 

Lathyrus  ochroleucus, 

Ulmus  racemosa, 

Quercus  macrocarpa, 

Aster  ptarmicoides, 

Pferospora  androraedea, 

Pteris  gracilis, 

Zizia  integerrima, 

Lonicera  hirsuta, 

Polanisia  graveolens, 

Trillium  grandiflorum,* 
Many  of  the  above  species,  though  not 
found  more  eastwardly  in  the  United 
States,  may  possibly  extend  farther  to  the 
east  along  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
The  summits  of  Mansfield  and  CameTs 
Hump  Mountains,  the  highest  mountains 
in  the  state,  hove  been  pretty  thoroughly 
examined  by  Dr.  Robbins,  Mr.  Tucker- 
man,  and  Mr.  Macrae.  These  mountains, 
though  destitute  of  trees  at  their  very 
summits,  from  the  violence  of  the  winds 


*  Found  ifi  New  Brunswick,  according  to  HookcT. 
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which  sweep  over  them,  do  not  probably 
quite  reach  the  true  limits  of  trees,  and 
possess  only  a  few  of  the  alpine  plants  of 
the  White  Mountains,  which  are  about 
80  miles  distant  to  the  eastward.*  The 
only  truly  alpine  species  found  on  these 
mountains  are,  perhaps,  Juncus  trifidus, 
and  Hierockloa  alpina.  Other  species, 
almost  alpine,  are  Poa  alpina,  Empetrum 
nigrum,  Salix  Uva-ursi,  Bartsia  pallida, 
Lycopodium  Sclago,&c. 

The  materials  upon  which  the  present 
Catalogue  is  founded,  are  the  following. 

The  Catalogue  of  the  plants  of  Middle- 
bury,  published  in  1821  in  Professor  Hall's 
"  Statistical  Account  of  the  town  of  Mid- 
dlebury,"  and  which  was  subsequently 
republished  in  the  first  edition  of  the  pres- 
ent work,  with  the  addition  of  the  com- 
mon cultivated  plants,  and  about  30  indi- 
genous and  naturalized  species,  some  of 
which  were  probably  collected  in  other 
parts  of  the  state,  making  in  the  whole 
569  indigenous  and  naturalized  species. 
The  author  of  this  Catalogue  was  Dr.  Ed- 
win James,  the  well  known  botanist  in 
Long's  Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. It  was  probably  made  almost  en- 
tirely from  his  own  collections,  and 
though  literally  a  mere  list  of  names,  it 
bears  the  marks  every  where  of  the  great 
accuracy  and  research  of  its  author,  then 
a  young  botanist.  It  is  still  the  only  au- 
thority for  several  rare  species. 

The  collections  made  by  James  W. 
RoBBiNs,  M.D.,  of  Uxbridge,  Mass.,  who 
in  the  year  1829  examined  with  the  great- 
est care  and  success  the  whole  western 
border  of  Vermont,  from  Massachusetts 
to  Canada.  Dr.  Robbins  entered  the  state 
at  Pownal,  on  the  20th  of  May,  and  pass- 
ing slowly  along  the  western  border  to 
the  Canada  line,  examined  the  large  isl- 
ands of  lake  Champlain,  and  afterwards 
visited  Camel's  Hump  Mountain,  leaving 
the  state  at  Windsor  on  the  10th  of  June. 
On  the  20th  of  July  he  again  entered  the 
state  at  Guildhall,  and  after  examining 
the  southern  border  of  lake  Memphrema- 
gog,  and  the  towns  in  that  vicinity,  he 
visited  Mansfield  Mountain.  From  thence 
he  proceeded  to  Burlington  and  Colches- 
ter, where  he  first  discovered  the  remark- 
able botanical  region  at  High  Bridge  and 
Winooski  falls,  so  rich  in  rare  and  inter- 
esting plants,  and  after  examining  tiie 
shores  of  the  lake  and  the  islands  of  South 
and  North  Hero,  he  visited  the  mouth  of 
Otter  Creek,  and,  proceeding  along  the 
western  range  of  towns  from  Shoreham  to 
Pownal,  left  the  state  at  Brattleboro'  on 
the  23d  of  August.     Dr.  Robbins  found 


*  Hetglit  of  Mansfield  mountain  4,279  feet,  and  of 
Camel's  Hump  4,183  feet.,  above  tide  water. 


and  collected  a  vast  number  of  rare  and 
interesting  speries,  a  large  part  of  which 
were  additions  to  the  Flora  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  many  of  them  were  also  new  to 
the  United  States. 

The  collections  of  John  Caret,  Esq., 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  well  known  to 
Botanists  by  his  contributions  to  the  Flo- 
ra of  Torrey  and  Gray,  who  resided  at 
Bellows  Falls  during  the  five  years  pre- 
ceding 1836,  and  who  also  made  frequent 
visits  to  the  northeastern  counties  of  the 
state.  Though  Mr.  Carey's  examinations 
were  principally  confined  to  the  eastern 
part  of  the  state,  which  is  very  inferior  as 
a  botanizing  region  to  the  western  border, 
yet  he  collected  very  many  rare  and  inter- 
esting plants,  among  which  we  may  men- 
tion Calypso  lulbosa,  Lister  a  convallarioi- 
dcs,  and  Equisctum  variegatum.  Mr.  Ca- 
rey has  also  added  to  the  catalogue  a 
large  number  of  common  species,  espe- 
cially Grasses  and  Cyperacete. 

The  collections  of  W.  F.  Macrae,  Esq. 
of  Montreal,  Canada,  who,  while  resident 
at  Burlington  a  few  years  ago,  as  a  stu- 
dent Jin  the  University  of  Vermont, 
examined  with  great  zeal  the  Botany  of 
that  vicinity,  and  besides  the  more  com- 
mon plants  of  that  region,  collected  ma- 
ny rare  and  interesting  species,  among 
which  were  Ptcris  gracilis,  and  Draba 
arabisans,  the  first  new  to  New  England, 
the  last  collected-there  only  by  Michaux. 
Mr.  Macrae  also,  in  1839,  in  company 
with  Edward  Tuckerman,  Jr.,  Esq.,  the 
author  of  several  valuable  papers  on  the 
Lichens  of  New  England,  visited  Camel's 
Hump  and  Mansfield  mountains,  where, 
besides  other  rare  species,  they  collected, 
on  the  sides  of  Mansfield,  Jlspidium  aculc- 
atum,  found  in  the  United  States  only  by 
Pursh,  and  by  him  in  the  same  region. 
Mr.  Tuckerman  has  also  communicated 
other  species  collected  by  him  in  various 
parts  of  Vermont. 

Several  very  interesting  species  were 
added  to  the  Flora  of  Vermont  by  the  late 
J.  Chandler,  M.  D.,  of  Bennington,  Vt., 
who  also  accompanied  Dr.  Robbins  du- 
ring a  part  of  his  first  tour,  and  several 
are  given  on  the  authority  of  Isaac 
Branch,  M.  D.,  of  Abbeville  District,  S. 
C,  Jeremiah  Burge,  M.  D.,  of  Drews- 
ville,  N.  H.,  M.  M.  Reed,  M.D.  of  Jack- 
sonville, 111.,  and  P.  T.  Washburn,  Esq. 
of  Ludlow,  Vt. 

All  the  rarer  species  collected  by  Dr. 
Robbins,  and  many  of  the  common  ones, 
are  ascertained  from  specimens  received 
from  him — the  remainder  rest  on  the  au- 
thority of  his  journals  in  my  possession, 
which  were  made  daily  during  his  tour. 
From  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
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plants  of  New  England,  and  our  mutual 
knowledge  of  each  other's  species,  deri- 
ved from  long  intercourse  and  inter- 
change of  specimens,  1  believe  that  very 
few  if  any  mistakes  have  occurred  as  to 
the  species  received  from  him. 

I  have  received  specimens  from  Dr. 
Chandler  of  all  the  plants  given  on  his 
authority,  and  Dr.  Robbins  saw  and  ex- 
amined the  species  derived  from  Drs. 
Branch,  Burge,  and  Reed,  in  the  herba- 
ria of  those  gentlemen. 

1  have  also  seen  specimens  from  Mr. 
Macrae,  of  nearly  all  the  species  given  on 
his  authority. 

I  have  seen  only  a  few  specimens  from 
Mr.  Carey,  but  have  not  hesitated  to  de- 
pend on  his  known  accuracy,  and  intimate 
intercourse  with  Drs.   Torrey  and  Gray. 


In  preparing  the  Catalogue,  I  have  geri- 
erally  followed,  especially  as  to  the  nom- 
enclature of  the  species,  the  truly  excel- 
lent North  American  Floraof  Torrey  and 
Gray,  now  published  as  far  as  Vol.  2,  No. 
2.  which  corresponds  with  the  first  part 
of  the  Catalogue  as  far  as  the  genus  Bi" 
dens,  inclusive.  As  to  the  remaining  part, 
I  have  preferred  such  names  and  syno- 
nyms as  are  most  certain  and  familiar  to 
American  Botanists,  not  always  follow- 
ing my  own  opinions,  as  such  a  catalogue 
affords  no  room  for  their  explanation  and 
support.  Owing  to  the  excellent  mate 
rials  at  my  disposal,  the  Catalogue  is 
doubtless  as  complete  as  that  of  any  state 
of  the  Union  yet  published,  and  I  hope 
that  it  will  bo  found  useful  and  accepta- 
ble to  Botanists. 


CATALOGUE   OF    PLANTS. 

[The  sign  '^  is  prefixed  to  such  species  as  liavc  been  introduced  and  naturalized.] 
CLASS  I.     EXOGENS,   OR    MONOCOTYLEDONOUS    PLANTS. 

Order  RANUNCULACE^.     The  Croicfoot  Tribe. 

Clematis,  Linn.     Virgin's  Bower. 

Virginiantty  L.     Borders  of  thickets  «fec.,  in  moist  soil.     Aug; 
vcrticilbiris,  DC.     Shady  ledges.     Rather  rare.     May,  June. 
Anemone,  Haller.     Wind  Floiccr. 

9u:morosa,  L.     Woods,  «&c.     May. 

Virgini^iia,  h.     On  dry  rocky  hills,  &,c.     June,  July. 

var.  alba,    Casileton,  Branch,  Bodbins.  Colchester,  Burlington,  itc.  AV'/;Zi/;!.^ 

By  an  accidental  transposition,  placed  under  Jl.  cylindrica, 

in  Hovey's  Mag.  Vol.  7,  p.  18. 
cylindrica,  Gray.     Dry  hills,  &c.     Bellows  Falls,  Carey     Burlington,  Marrae, 

July. 
Iludsoniana,  Richardson.     Torrey  &  Gray,  Vol.    Suppl.  p.  658.     A.  mullifida. 

var.  Ihidsnniann,  DC     T.  &  G.  I.  p.  13.     On  the  limestone 

ledges  of  the  VVinooski  river,  at  Winooski  falls,  Colchester, 

arid  below  High  Bridge,  Burlington,  Bobbins.     May,  June. 
Pennsylvanicdy  L.     In  stony  places  occasionally  overflowed,  on  the  banks  of 

lake    Champlain.     Westhaven,   South  Hero,  »tc.,  Bobbins. 

At   Mallet's    Bay,    Sharpshin    Point,  and    Winooski   falls, 

Burlington,  Macrae.     June,  July. 
Hepatica,  Dillcn.     Noble  Liverirort. 

triloba,  Cliaix.     Anemone  Hepatica,  L.     Woods.     April. 
Ranunculus,  L.     Cruvfoot. 

aquatilis,  L.     var.  capitlaayus,  DC.     Small  streams.     June — Sept. 

reptans,  L.     var.  jiliformis,   DC.     Overflowed   borders  of  rivers    and    lakes. 

July,  Aug. 
dbortivus,  L.     Shady  banks,  ttc.     Ma}',  June. 
scelcratus,  L.     Ditches,  &c.     July,  Aug. 
acris,  L.     Butlcrcups.     Meadows,  &c.     June — Aug. 
bulbosus,  L.     Bn/krnips.     Pastures  on  hills,  &c.     May,  June. 
repens,  L.     Low  moist  grounds.     June — Aug. 
Pennsylvanicus,  L.     Low  moist  grounds.     July,  Aug. 
recurvatus,  Poir.     Shady  moist  banks.     June. 
Purshii,   Richardson.      B.  mulfifu/i/s,  Pursh.     Ponds  and    lakes.      Castletoll, 

Chandler.     South  Hero,  Alburgh,  Colchester,  &c.,  Bobbins^ 

Middlebury,  Burge.     May,  June. 
Pt.  r.  23 
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Caltha,  L.     Meadow  Cowslip.     Marsh  Marigold. 

palustris,  L.     Wet  meadows  and  swamps.     May,  June. 
Coptis,  Salisbury.     Gold  Thread. 

trifolia,  Salisb.     Woods,  in  boggy  soil.     May. 
Aqililegia,  Tourn.     Colunibine. 

Canadensis,  L.     Rocky  places.     May,  June. 
Actaea,  L. 

alba,  Bigelow.     White  Cohosh.     Rocky  woods.     May. 

rubra,  Bigelow.     Red  Cohosh.     Rocky  woods.     May. 
Cimicifuga,  L. 

raccmosa^  Elliott.    Actaa  racemosa,  L.  Black  SnaJccroot.  Woods,     Middlebury, 
James.      Mansfield  mountain,     Shelburne    and    Sharpshin 
Points  near  Burlington — rare. — Macrae. 
Thalictrum,  Tourn.    Mcadoio  Rue. 

dioicum,  L.     Shady  rocky  banks.     May. 

Cornuti,  L.     Moist  grounds.     July. 

Order  MENISPERMACE.^.     The  Moonsced  Tribe. 
Menispermum,  Tourn.    Moonsced. 

Canadense,  L.     Woods,  &c.     Middlebury,  James.    St.  Albans  and  South  Hero, 
Rohbins.     Burlington,    Careij.     Vergennes,  Macrae.     June, 
July. 
Order  BERBERIDACE^.     The  Barberry  Tribe. 
Leontice,  L. 

thalictroides,  L.     Blue  Cohosh.     Woods.     May. 
Podophyllum,  L.     May  Apple. 

peltatum,  L.     Woods  in  rich  soil.     Castleton,  Braiuh.     May. 

Order  CABOMBACEiE. 

Brasenia,  Schreber. 

purpurea.  Hydropeliis  purpurea,  Wichx.  Brasenia  pcUata,  Pursh.  In  water.  In 
Minaud's  pond,  Rockingham,  Carey.  In  Colchester  pond, 
Macrae.     July. 

Order  CERATOPHYLLACEiE. 
Ceratophyllum,  L.    Homworl. 

echinalum?  Gray.  In  ponds  and  rivers.  Near  the  mouth  of  Winooski  river, 
and  in  lake  Memphremagog,  Rohbins. 

Order  NYMPH.a:ACEiE.     The  Watcr-Lily  Tribe. 
Nymphffia,  Tournefort. 

odorata,  Aiton.     Wfiite  Water-Lily.     Ponds  and  rivers.    July,  Aug. 
Nuphar,  Smith. 

advena,  Aiton.     Yclloio  Water-Lily.     Ponds  and  rivers.     June,  July. 
lutea.    var.  Kalmiana,  Torr.  &  Gr.     N.  Kalvmma,  Pursh.    Ponds  and  rivers. 
July. 

Order  SARRACENIACE^. 
Sarracenia,  Tourn. 

purpurea,  1j.     Side-saddle  Flmoer.    Fmrfathefs  Cup.     Sphagnousbogs.     June. 

Order  PAPAVERACE.^:.     The  Poppij  Tribe. 
Sanguinaria,  DUknius.    Blood-root. 

Canadensis,  L.     Woods,  &c.     May. 
Chelidonium,  Tourn. 

*§  majus,  L.     Road-sides,  and  about  houses.     June — Sept. 

Order  FUMARIACE^.     The  Fuvdlory  Tribe. 
Dielytra,  Borckh. 

cucullaria,  DC.     Woods,  &c.     May. 

Canadensis,  DC.      Squirrel    Corn.     Woods.      St.   Albans,    Robbins.      In    the 
southwest  of  Vermont,  Oakes.     May. 
Adlumia,  Raf. 

fungosa.  Corydalis  fmignsa,  Ventenat.  Adlumia  cirrhosa,  Raf.  Rocky  woods. 
Middlebury,  James,  Bwge.  Castleton,  Burlington,  and 
Weslhaven,  Robbins.     Ludlow,  Washburn.     July — Sept. 
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Corydalis,  DC. 

aurea,  Willd.     Rocky  woods.     Castleton,  Chandler.  Burlington,  Mcurac.   May, 

June. 
glauca,  Pursh.    Rocks  and  ledges.     May,  June. 

Order  CRUCIFER^.     TIw  Cruciferous  Tribe. 

Nasturtium,  R.  Br. 

2)alustre,  DC.     Wet  places.     July,  Aug. 

natans,  DC.     var.  Amcricanum,  Gray,  T.  &  G.  I.  p.  75.     In  shallow  water  on 
the  borders  of  Otter  Creek  below  Vergennes,  abundant  for 
several  miles.  Bobbins.     July,  Aug. 
Barbarea,  7?.  Br. 

vidgaris,  R.  Bt.     Winter  Cress.     Road-sides,  &c.,  generally  in  moist  soil.  June. 
Arabis,  L.     Wall  Cress. 

hirsuta,  Scop.     A.  sagiUata,  DC.     Turritis  kirsufa,  L.     Rocks.     June. 
laevigata,  DC.     Turritis  laevigata,  Muhl.     Rocks.     June. 
Cardamine,  L. 

rhomboidca,  DC.     C.  rotundifolia  var..  Tor.  &  Gray.    Wet  meadows.   Castleton, 

Rollins.     May,  June. 
hirsuta,  L.     C.  Pcnnsylvanica,  Muhl.     Brooks  &.c.     Juno,  July. 
pratensis,  L.     Lady's  Smock.     Cuckoo  Flower.     Wet  meadows.     Whiting  and 
Alburgh,  Chandler.     St.  Albans,  Robbins.     May,  June." 
Dentaria,  L.     TootMoort. 

diphijlla,  Michx.     Pejjper  Root.     Woods.     May. 
laciniata,  Muhl.     Woods.     Castleton,  Rabbins.     May. 
Sisymbrium,  Allioni. 

^  offici7iale,  Scop.     Hedge  Mustard.     Road-sides  and  about  houses.  June — Aug. 
tereSf  Torr.  &  Gray,   I.  p.  93.     Cardamine  teres,  Michx.     Vermo^,  on  Lake 
Champlain,  Michavx.     No  botanist  except  MichS^x  has  ever 
collected  this  species. 
Sinapis,  L.     Mustard. 

§  nigra,  L.     Black  Mustard.     Old  fields,  &c.     June — Aug. 
§  arvensis,  L.    Road  sides,  old  fields, &c.,  called  "  Charlock,"  which  it  resembles. 
Charlotte  and  Alburgh,  Robbins.     About  Burlington,  Macrae. 
May,  June. 
Draba,  L. 

aralizans,  Michx,     On  rocks.     On  Lake  Champlain,  Michavx.     At  Sharpshin 
Point,  Burlington,  and  on  the  north  side  of  Juniper  Island, 
Macrae.     May. 
Cochlearja,  L. 

§  Annoracia,  L.     Horse-radish.     Banks  of  rivers,  and  about  houses,  in  moist 
soil.     June.     This  well  known  species  is  also  thoroughly 
naturalized  in  Massachusetts,  often  in  places  distant  from 
habitations. 
Camelina,  Crantz. 

§  sativa,  Crantz.     Old  fields,  flax  fields,  &c.     Ferrisburgh,  Robbins.     Bellows 
Falls,  Carey. 
Lepidium,  Zy.     Peppcrimrt,  or '■'■  Pepper  Grass." 

Virginicum,  L.     Sandy  fields  and  roadsides.     June,  July. 
Capsella,  Vent.     Shepherd's  Purse, 

§  Bursa-pastoris,  Mrench.     Gardens  and  fields.     April — Sept. 
Raphanus,  L- 

§  Raphanistrum,  L.      Charlock.     Wild  Radish.     Cultivated   grounds.      South 
Hero,  Robbins.     June,  Sept. 

Order  CAPPARIDACE.iE.     The  Caper  Tribe. 

Polanisia,  Raf, 

graveolens,  Raf.     On  the  gravelly  banks  of  Lake  Champlain,  above  high  water, 
July,  Aug. 

Order  POLYGALACEiE.     T/ie  Milkwort  Tribe. 

Polygala,  L.     Milku-nrt. 

verticiUata,  L.     Dry  Soils.    At  Bellows  Falls,  Tuckervuai,  Carey.    July— Sept. 
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Senega,  L.     Seneca  Snake-roof.     Dry  rocky  woods  and  banks.     June. 
polygama,  Wait.     P.  rubella,  Willd.     Dry  fields  and  borders  of  woods.     July, 

Aug. 
paucifolia,  "Willd.     Pine  woods  and  sphagnous  swamps.     May,  June. 
umbigua,  NuUall.     Dry  fields,  &c.     Pownal,  Robbms.     July,  Aug. 

Order  VIOLACE.^.     Tkc  Violet  Tribe. 

Viola,  L.     Violet. 

palmata,  L.     Woods  and  shady  banks.     Pownal,  Rabbins.    May. 

cucuUata,  Ait.     Wet  meadows  and  woods.     May. 

sagittata,  Ait.    var.  ovata,  T.  &.  G.  I.  p.  138.     V.  ovaia,  Nutt.     Dry  hills,  «&c. 

May. 
rotundifolia,  Michx.     Woods.     May. 
hlanda,  Willd.     Wet  meadows  and  woods.     May. 
Muhlenhergii,  Torrey.     Moist  woods.     May,  June. 
rostrata,  Pursh.     Woods.     May,  June. 
pubescens,  Ait.     Woods.     May,  June. 
Canadensis,  L.     Woods.     May,  June. 

Order  DROSERACE.S:.     T7tc  Sundew  Tribe, 

Drosera,  L.     Sundew. 

rotundifolia,  L.     Sphagnous  bogs.     June — Aug. 

longifoUa,  L.     Sphagnous  bogs.     June — Aug. 
Parnassia,  Tourn.     Grass  of  Parnassus. 

Cttroiimaraa,  Michx.     Wet  meadows,  &c.     Aug.,  Sept. 

Order  CISTACE^.     The  Rock-rose  Tribe. 
Helianthemum,  Tovrn. 

Canadense,  Michx.     Dry  sandy  pastures,  &c.   Pownal,  Robbins.  Bellows  Falls, 
Carey.    Burlington,  Macrae.     June. 
Lechea,  L.     Pin  Weed. 

major,  Mich.     Dry  pastures,  &c.     Middlebury,  James.     July,  Aug. 
Viinor,   Lam.      Dry    hills,  &c.      Middlebury,  James.      Burlington,    Macrae. 
Bellows  Falls,  Carey.     July,  Aug. 

Order  HYPERICACE^.     The  St.  John's  Wort  Tribe. 

Hypericum,  L.     St.  John's  Wort. 

pyramidatum,  Alt.     H.  ascyroides,  WxWd.  Banks  of  rivers.   Burlington,  ^^'o-c/otp. 

Near  Rutland,  Robbins.    On  Black  river,  Springfield,  Carey. 

On  White   river,  between  Royalton   and  Hartford,  Oakes, 

July,  Aug. 
§  perforatxim,  L.     Common  St.  John's  Wort.     Grass  fields,  pastures,  &c.     July, 

August. 
corymbosum,  Muhl.     Shady  banks,  &c.     July,  Aug. 
ellipticum,  Hooker.     Moist  meadows,  &c.     Middlebury,  i?'Hr^(;.     Westfordand 

Ferrisburgh,   Robbins.      Burlington,    Tuckcrman.      Bellows 

Falls,  «&c.,  Carey.     July,  Aug. 
vMitilum,  L.     H.  parvijlorum,  Willd.     Wet  soils.     July,  Aug. 
Canadense,  L.     Wet  soils.     July,  Aug. 
Elodea,  Adans. 

Virginica,  Nutt.      Swamps,   &c.      Middlebury,  James.     Burlington,  Macrae, 

July  Aug. 

Order  ILLECEBRACE^.     TJie  Knot-grass  Tribe. 

Spergula,  Bartl. 

§  arvensis,  L.     Old  fields,  «&c.     June,  Oct. 
Anychia,  Michx. 

dichotoma,  Michx.     Dry  hills,  «&c.     Pownal,  Robbins.     July,  Aug. 

Order  CARYOPHYLLACE.E.     The  Pink  Tribe. 

Mollugo,  L. 

vcrticiUata,  L.     Sandy  soils.     Bellows  Falls,  Carey.     July — Sept. 
Arenaria,  L.     Sandvort. 

$tricta,  Michx.     Rocks.     June. 
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Grcenlandica,  Spring.      A.  glabra,   Bigel.   non    Michx.      On   the   summits  of 
Mansfield  mountain  and  Camel's  Hump,  Rdbliiiis,  Tuckcnnan 
and   Macrae.      July,   Aug.      (Identical  with    A.   glabra    of 
Michaux,  Macrae.) 
§  SerpylUfolia,  L.     Sandy  fields.     Burlington,  Tuckcrmnn.     May — July. 
lateriflora,  L.     Moist  woods.     Middlebury,  Burge.     Fairhaven,  Eobbins.     June. 
Stellaria,  L. 

§  media.  Smith.     CMckvccd.     Gardens,  &.c.     April — Nov. 
longifolia,  Muhl.     Bellows  Falls,  Carcij.     June. 
borcalis,  Bigel.     Swamps,  and  on  mountains.     June,  July. 
Cerastium,  L.     Movsc-car  Chickirccd, 

§  vulgatum,  L.     Roadsides,  &,c.     June. 

nutans,  Raf.     Moist  shady  places.     Middlebury,  Bicrgc,     Danby  and  Rutland 
Rubbins.     May.  ' 

Silene,  L.     Catchjly. 

antirrhina,  L.     Dry  fields,  &c.     On  the  rocks  about  Winooski  falls,  Colchester. 

Rabbins.     Bellows  Falls,  Carrii.     June. 
§  noctiflora,  L.     Old  fields,  &c.     Bellows  Falls,   Carcij.     Burlington,  Macrae. 
July. 
Agrostemma,  L. 

Githago,  L.    Corn  Cockle.     Cultivated  fields,  «S:c.     June. 

Order  PORTULACE^E.     Tlie  Purslane  Tribe. 
Portulaca,  L. 

oleracea,  L.     Purslane.     Gardens,  &c.     July,  Aug. 
Claytonia,  L. 

Caroliniana,  Michx.     Spring  Bccmiij.     Woods.     April,  May. 

Order  LINAGES.     The  Flaz  Tribe. 
Linum,  L.     Flax. 

§  usitatissirnum,  L.     Common  Flax.     Old  fields,  &c.     July. 
Virginianum,  L.     Dry  woods,  &c.     Pownal,  Rabbins.     June — Aug. 

Order  GERANIACE^.     T/ie  Geranium  Tribe. 

Geranium,  L.  ' 

maculatum,  L.     Woods.     June. 

Carolinianmn,  L.     Dry  soils.     Bellows  Falls,  Carey.   Burlington,  Oakcs.    June. 

Robertianum,  L.     Shady  ledges,  &,c.     June — Sept. 

^  dissectum,  L.     Hills.     Castleton,  7?oi^//;(s.     June,  July.  Exactly  the  European 

plant,  and  found  also  by  Dr.  Bobbins  at  Augusta,  Me.,  and 

Uxbridge,  Mass. 

Order  BALSAMINACEiE.     Tiic  Balsam  Tribe. 
Impatiens,  Zy.     Balsam. 

pallida,  Nntt.    Moist  shady  grounds.    Pownal,  0«fos.    At  the  base  of  Mansfield 
mountain,   Westhaven,   Jericho,   &c.,  Robbins.     Guildhall 
Carey.  ' 

fulva,  Nutt.     Moist  grounds.     Aug.  Sept. 

Order  LIMNANTHACE^. 
Flcerkea,  Willd. 

proscrpinacoideSfWMd.  Wet  banks,  and  margins  of  streams,  &c.  Castleton 
Robbins.     May.  ' 

Order  OXALIDACE^.     The  Wood-sorrel  Tribe. 
Oxalis,  L.     Wood-sorrel. 

acetosella,  L.     Mountain  woods.     June,  July. 
striata,  L.     Cultivated  grounds.     June — Sept. 

Order  XANTHOXYLACEiE. 
Xanthoxylum,  L. 

Jlmericanum,  Miller.  X.  traxincun,  Willd.  Prirkhj  Ash.  On  rocky  hills  and 
banks.  Middlebury,  James.  Ferrisburgh,  Shoreham,  Grand 
Isle,  Shelburne,  St.  Albans;4jnd  AxWngion,  Robbins.  April 
May.  ' 
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Okder  ANACARDIACE^.     TM  Caslicia  Tribe. 

Rhus,  L.     Sumac. 

typhina,  L.     Stag's  horn  Sumac.     Hills,     June. 

glabra.,  L.     Smooth  Sumac.     Hills,  &c.     July. 

copallina,  L.     Mountain  Sumac.     Hills  and  pastures.     July. 

venenata,  DC.      R.  vernix,  L.  in  part.       Poison   Sumac.      Poison   Dogv:ood. — 

Swamps.     June. 
Toxicodendron,   L.     Poison  Ivy.     Woods  and  along  fences.     June. 
aromatica,  Ait.     Dry  hills  and  banks.     Shoreham,  Dr.  Hill,    Westhaven  and 

Pownal,  Bobbins.     May. 

Order  MALVACE.^.     The  Mallow  Tribe. 

Malva,  L.     Mallows. 

§  rotundifolia,  L.     Road-sides  and  about  houses.     June — Sept. 
Sida,  L- 

Mutilon,  L.  Waste  places,  cultivated  grounds,  t%c.  Pownal,  Roblins.  Aug., 
Sept. 

Order  TILIACE-E.     The  Linden  Tribe. 

Tilia,  L.     Linden,  or  Lime  Tree. 

Americana,  L.     Bass  Wood.     Woods.     July. 

Order  VITACE.E.     The  Viiie  Tribe. 

Vitis,  L.     Vine. 

Lahrusca,  L.     Fox  Grape.     Woods  and  thickets.     June. 

astivalis  ?  Michx.  Summer  Grape.  Banks  of  rivers,  «&c.  On  the  alluvial 
banks  of  the  Winooski,  near  High  Bridge,  Colchester, 
Robbins.  Rocks  at  Sharpshin  Point,  Burlington,  Macrae. 
Bellows  Falls,  Carey.     June. 

riparia,  Michx.     Thickets  on  the  banks  of  rivers.     Bellows  Falls,  Carcij.  June. 

cordif alia,  M'lchx.  Frost  Grape.  Winter  Grape.  Borders  of  thickets,  &c.  June. 
Ampelopsis,  Michx. 

quinquefolia,  Michx.     Common  Creeper.     Woods,  &c.     July. 

Order  ACERACE^.     The  Maple  Tribe. 

Acer,  L.    Mapk. 

Pennsylvanicum,  h.    A.  striatum,  Michx.     Striped  Maple.     Woods.    May,  June. 
spicatum.  Lam.     A.  montamim.  Ait.     Mountain  Maple.     Woods.     June. 
saccharinum,   L.     Sugar   Maple.      Woods.     May.      var.   nigrum,     A.   nigrum^ 

Mi'chx.     Black  Sugar  Maple.     Woods.     May. 
dasycarpum, 'Eh.rh.     Wiite  Maple,     Soft  Maple.     Banks  of  rivers.     April. 
rubrum,  L.     Red  Maple.     Swamps,  «&-c.     April,  May. 

Order  CELASTRACE.E. 

Staphylea,  L.     Bladder-nut. 

trifolia,  L.  Rocky  banks,  &c.  Middlebury,  James.  Pownal,  Robbins.  May. 
Celastrus,  L- 

scandens,  L.  Wax-ioork.  False  Bittcr-Swcei.  Borders  of  woods,  fences,  &c. 
June. 

Order  RHAMNACE^.     TVie  Bmk-Thorn  Tribe. 

Rhamnus,  L.     Buck-thorn. 

alnifolius,  L'Her.     Sphagnous  swamps.     Castleton,  Whiting,  Craftsbury,  &c., 
Robbins.      Hubbardton,    Chandkr.      Danville,    Carey.     May, 
June. 
Ceanothus,  L. 

Jlmeriratius,  L.     Nev)  Jersey  Tea.     Dry  woods,  pastures,  &c.     July 
ovalis,  Bigel.     Dry  open  sandy  woods,  &c.     Burlington,  June. 

Order  LEGUMIN0S.S:.     T/w  Pea  and  Bean  THbe. 

Vicia,  L.     Vetch. 

sativa,  L.     Common  Vetch.  ...  Tare.     Old  fields,  &c.     July. 
Cracca,  L?    Old  fields,  &c.     Middlebury,  Burge.     June,  July. 
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Lathy rus,  L. 

maritimus,  Bigel.     Pismn  'maritrmvm,  L.     Shore  Pea.     On  the  sandy  shore  of 
lake  Champlain,  Burlington,  Macrae.     June,  July. 

palustris,  L.     Wet  meadows,  &c.     June. 

var.  m>jrtifolms,  L.  mijrIifoUus.,  Muhl.     "In  Vermont.     Torrey  <^  Gra7j." 

ochroleucus,  Hooker.     L  glaucifolius,  Beck.     On  the  banks  of  lake  Champlain, 
in  dry  soil,  in  North  and  South  Hero,  Rabbins.     June,  July. 
Apios,  Bocrhaavc. 

tuherosa,  Moench.     Ghjcbie  Apios,  L.     Ground  Nut.     Moist  shady  places.     Aug. 
Amphicarpaea,  Elliott. 

inonoica,  Elliott.     Glycine  monoica,  L.     Woods.     July. 
Trifolium,  L.     Clover.     Trefoil. 

§  arvense,  L.     Dry  sandy  soil.     July,  Aug. 

§  pratense,  L.     Red  Clovor.     Meadows,  fields,  &c.     June — Sept. 

rcpens,  L.      WJiitc  Clover.     Meadows,  fields,  woods,  &c.     May — Oct. 
Melilotus,  Tom-n.     Melilut. 

officinalis,  Willd.     Yellov)  Mclilot.     Middlebury,  James.     June — Aug. 
Medicago,  L- 

^  lupulina,  Li.     NoJicsuch.    Fields,  «&c.     South  Hero.     Robbins.     June,  Aug. 
Phaca,  L- 

Robinsii,   Oakes,   in  Hovey's    Mag  ,    May,    1841.     On  a  limestone    ledge    in 
Burlington,  on  the  banks  of  Winooski  river,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  below  High  Bridge,  Robbins.     May,  June. 
Desmodiura,  DC.     Hedysarum,  L. 

nudiflorum,  DC.     Dry  woods.     Aug. 

acuminatum,  DC.     Dry  woods.     Aug. 

Canadcnse,  DC.     Woods  and  by  fences.     July,  Aug. 

canesccns,  DC.     Dry  soil.     Pownal,  Robbins.     Aug. 

paniciilatum,  DC.     Dry  woods.     Ferrisburgh,  Rabbins.     Aug. 

Dillenii,  Darlington.     Dry  woods.     Bellows  Falls,  Carey,     Aug. 
Lespedeza,  Michx,     Hedysarum,  L- 

violacea,  Pers.     Dry  woods.     Rockingham,  Carey.     Aug. 

hirta.  Ell.     Dry  fields,  banks,  &c.     Colchester,  Robbins.     Aug. 

capitata,  Michx.     Dry  pastures,  &c.     Bellows  Falls,  Carey.    August. 
Lupinus,  L.     Lupine. 

perennis,  L.     Wild  Lupine.     Sandy  woods  and  fields.     June. 
Cassia,  L. 

Marilandica  L.     Wild  Senna.     Orwell,  Dr.  Hill.     Bellows  Falls,  Carey.    Aug. 

Order  ROSACEA      Tlie  Rose  Tribe. 

Prunus,  Tourn.     Plum. 

Americana,  Marshall.     P.  nisra,  Ait.     Canadut  Plmn.     Wild    Yelloio  Plum 

Woods.     May. 
Cerasus,  Juss.     Prunus,  L      Clicrry. 

pumila,  Miclix.     Sand  Cherry.     Rocky  or  sandy  shores.     May. 

Pennsylva7iica,  Lois^el.     C.  borealis,  Michx.     Wild  Red  CJierry.     Woods.     May. 

serotina,  DC.     C.  Virginiana,  Michx.     Wild  Black  Cherry.     Fields,  woods,  &c. 
June. 

Virginiana,  DC.     P.  obovata,  Bigel.     Choke  Cherry.     Fields,  woods,  &c.    June. 
Spiraea,  L. 

salicifolia,  L.     Meadoio  Sweet.     Low  grounds.     July,  Aug. 

tovientosa,  L.     Hardhack.     Low  grounds.     July,  Aug. 
Geum,  L.     Avens. 

strictum.  Ait.     Low  grounds.     July. 

Virginianum,  L.     Fields,  &,c.     June,  July. 

rivale,  L.      Water  Avens.     Bogs.     June. 
Waldstenia,  IVilld. 

fragarioides,  Tratt.     Dalibarda  fragarioidcs,  Michx      Woods.     June. 
Agrimonia,  Tourn.     Agrimony. 

Eupatoria,  L.     Woods  and  pastures.     July. 
Potentilla,  L-     Cinquefoil. 

fruticosa,  L.     Bogs.     July — Sept. 

Canadensis,  L.     P.  simplex,  Michx.     Five  Finger.     Woods.     May,  June. 
var.  pumda.    P.  Puvula,  Poir,    Pastures,  &c.    May — Aug. 
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JVorvcgica,  L.     Old  fields,  &c.     June — Aug. 

tridcntata,  Ait.     On  the  Alpine  summits  of  Mansfield  mountain  and  Camel's 

Hump,  Robbins.     July,  Aug. 
arguta,   Pursh.      P.  confertiflora,   Torrey.     Rocky  Hills.     Pownal,   Castleton, 

Bobbins      Bellows  Falls,  Carey.     May,  June. 
anserina,  L.     Overflowed  places.     June,  July. 

argentea,  L.     Dry  hills,    »tc.      Bellows    Falls,    Carey.      Burlington,    Macrae. 
Pownal,  Rohhins.     June. 
Comarum,  L. 

2)alustre,  L.     Bogs.     Burlington,  Robbins.     Charleston,  Carey.     July. 
Fragaria,  Tourn.     Strawberry. 

Virginiana,  Ehrh.      Wild  Straichcrry.     Woods  and  meadows.     May. 
vesca,  L.      Common    "  English"    Wood    Straioberry.      Woods,   especially    on 
mountains.     May. 
Dalibarda,  L. 

repens,  L.     Woods,  especially  on  mountains.     June — Aug. 
Rubus,  L.     Bramble. 

odoratus,  L.     Floioering  Raspberry.     Shady  rocky  banks.     June — Aug. 
strigosus,  Michx.     Red  Raspberry.     About  woods.     May,  June. 
occidentalism  L.     Thimble-berry.     Black  Raspberry.  By  fences,  »Src.    May,  June< 
tIUosus,  Ait.     High  Blackberry.     Borders  of  woods  and  fields.     June. 
Canadensis,  L.    R.  trivialis,  Pursh.     Low  Blackberry.     Fields,  &c.     June. 
hispidus,  L.     R.  sempervirens  and  setosus,  Bigelow.     Woods.     June. 
trijiorus,  Richardson.     R.  saxatilis,  Michx.     Swamps  and  woods.     June. 
Rosa,  Town.    Rose. 

Carolina,  h.     Borders  of  swamps,  &c.     July. 
lucida,  Ehrh.     Pastures,  &c.     June. 

llanda,  Ait.     On  rocks.     Bellows  Falls,  Carey.     Burlington,  Macrae.     On  the 
/  ledge  near  High  Bridge,  Burlington,  with  Phaca  Robbinsiiy 

Oakes.     June. 
§  rubiginosa,  L.     Sweet  Briar.     Thickets,  pastures,  &c.     June,  July, 
Crataegus,  L.     Haw/horn. 

coccinea,\j.     Borders  of  thickets,  &c.     May,  June. 

tomcntosa,  L.     var.  B.,  Torrey   &   Gray,   I — 466.      Thickets,  &c.      Bellows 

Falls,  Carey.     May,  June. 
punctata,  Jacq.     Borders  of  woods,  «fec.     Ferrisburgh,  Charlotte,  Colchester, 
&c,  Robbins,     May,  June. 
Pyrus,  L. 

arbutifolia,  L.  f.    var.  eryihrocarpa,     Dry  woods.     June. 

rar.  mclanocarpa.     Chohcberry.     Swamps.     June. 
.Americana,  DC.     Sorbiis  Jlmericana, 'Willd.    Mountain  Ash.    Woods,  especially 
on  mountains.     June. 
Amelanchier,  Medic.  DC.     Mespilus,  L.      Aronia,  Pcrs.     Juneberry. 

Canadensis,  T.  &  G.  1 — 473.     Mespilus  Can.  L.     Pyrus  Botryajnum,  L.  fil. 
var.  Botryapnim,  T.  &  G.     Woods,  &c.     May,  June 
var.  oblong/folia,  T.  &  G.     Woods,  &c.     May,  June. 
var.  rotundifolia,  T.  &.  G.     Rocky  banks  of  rivers,  «fcc.     May,  June. 
var.  oligocarpa,  T.  «fc  G.     Near  the  summits  of  Camel's  Hump  and  Mansfield 
mountain,  Robbins,   Tuckerman,  and  Macrae.     In  a  swamp 
at  Guildhall,  Carey.     June. 

Order  LYTHRACEiE.     The  Loosestrife  Tribe. 
Decodon,  Gmelin. 

verticillatuin,  Elliott.     Lythrum  vert.,  L.     Borders  of  ponds,  &,c.     Colchester, 
Robbins. 

Order  ONAGRACE.^.     The  Evening  Primrose  Tribe. 

Epilobium,  h.     Willow  Herb. 

angustifolium,  L.     E.  spicatum.  Lam.     Burnt  woods,  &c.     July,  Aug. 

coloratum,  Muhl.     Wet  places.     July,  Aug. 

palustrCf  L.   var.  albiflorum,  Lehm.  E.  lineare,  Muhl.  E.  squamatum,  Nuttali. 
Swamps.     Aug. 
CEuothera,  L.     Evening  Primrose. 

biennis,  L.     Old  fields,  &c.    July,  Aug. 
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pumilo,  L.     Old  fields,  &c.     June — Sept. 
Circaea,  Dnirn.     Enrhantcr's  NightAadc. 
Lutetiana,  L.     Woods,  &lc.     July. 
alpina^  L.     Old  woods,  on  fallen  mossy  trunks,  &c.     July,  Aug. 

Sub-Order  HALORAGE.^. 
Proserpinaca, L. 

palustris,  L.     Ditches,  borders  of  ponds,  «&c.     July,  Aug. 
Myriophyllum,  Vai/l.      Water  Milfoil. 

siiicatum,  L.     In  ponds,  &c.     July. 

Order  CUCURB1TACE.E.     The  Gmird  Tribe. 
Sicyos,  L.     Single-seeded  Cvcinnber. 

angulatus,  L.     Cultivated  grounds  and  river  banks.     Aug. 
Echinocystis,  Torrey  i^-  Grr/i/,  1,  542. 

lobata,  T,  &  G.  Momordica  echinnta,  Willd.  Hexamcria  crMruda,  T.  &-  G.  in  New- 
York  State  Cat.  p   137.     Alluvial  banks  of  rivers.     On  the 
Hoosic,  Pownal,  Vt.,  Oakes.     On  the  Winooski,  below  High 
Bridge,  Colchester,  Robbins.     Aug. 
Order  GROSSULARIACE/E.     Tlue  Currant  and  Gooseberry  Tribe. 
Ribes,  L.     Currant  and  Gooseberry . 

Cijnosbati,  L.     Rocky  woods,  &c.     May. 
lacustrc,  Poiret.     Rocky  mountain  woods.     May,  June. 

prostratum,  L'Herit.     R.  rigcns  and  trijidiim,  Michx.     Mountain  woods.     May, 
fioridum.,  L'Herit.    IVild  Black  Curra?it.  Woods.   Bridgcwater,  Thotnpson.  May. 
rubrum,  L.     Red  garden  Currant.     Swamps.     St.  Johnsbur}',   Carey.     Also  on 
the  rocky  banks  of  the  Winooski,  Oakes.     May,  June. 
Order  CRASSULACE^.     Tlw  House. 'eek  Tribe. 
Penthorum,  L. 

scdoides,  L.    Low  moist  places.     July,  Aug. 

Order  SAXIFRAGACE^E.     Th  Saxifrage  Tribe. 
Saxifraga,  L.     Saxifrage. 

Virginicnsis.,  Michx.     Rocks.     May. 

Pcnnsylvanica,  L.     Wet  meadows  and  swamps.     May,  June. 
Mitella,  L. 

diphylla,  L.     False  sanick.     Woods.     May. 

nuda,  L.     31.  cordifolia,  Lcim.     31.  prostra/a,  Michx.     Shady  bogs.     May,  June. 
Tiarella,  L.     Mitre  Wort. 

cordifolia,  L.     Woods.     May,  June. 
Chrysosplenium,  Tourn.     Golden  Saxifrage. 

Amcricanum,  Schweinitz.     C.  ojipositifolium,  Michx.  &c.  not  L.     Wet  boggy 
soil.     May,  June. 
Order  HAMAMELACEiE.     The  Wilck  Hazel  Tribe. 
Hamamelis,  L.     Witch  Hazel. 

Virginiana,  L,     Woods,  &c.     Oct.,  Nov. 

Order  UMBELLIFER^E.     The  Umbelliferous  Tribe, 

Hydrocotyle,  Towrn,     3Jarsh  Penny  Wort. 

Americana,  L.     Swamps,  &c.     July,  Aug. 
Sanicula,  Tonrn.     Sanicle. 

Marilandica,  L.     Woods.     June. 
Cicuta,  L. 

maculafa.,  h.     Water  Hemlock.     Moist  meadows,  &c.     July,  Aug. 

Lulbifera,  L.     Borders  of  swamps,  &c.     August. 
Sium,  L.     Water  Parsnip. 

latifolium,  L.     Wet  places.     July,  Aug. 
Cryptotfenia,  DC. 

Canadensis,  DC.     Sison  Canadaise,  L.     Shady  banks,  &c.     July. 
Zizia,  Koch. 

aurea,  Koch.     Smynium  aurcum,  L.     Meadows,  &.C.     July. 

integerrima,  DC.     Smyrnium  integerrimum,  L.     Shady  banks,  i&c.     June. 
Thaspium,  Nutt. 

cor  datum,  Torrey  &  Gray,  1,  615.     Middlebury,  James.    June. 
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Conioselinum,  ii'/sc/t.  ^   . ,.        ^         c. 

Canadense,  T.  &  G.  1,  619.  Sclinvm  Can.,  Michx.  C7iidium  Can.,  Spreng. 
Cedar  swamps  and  wet  woods.  Fairhaven,  and  at  the  base 
of  Mansfield  mountain,  Robbbis.  Burlington,  Macrae.  J^ily. 

Archanselica,  Hojm.  ,,.  ,  .       ,■         ,  j 

atropurpurea,  HofFm.     Angelica  triquinata,  Michx.     Angelica.     Low   grounds. 
July. 
Pastinaca,  Tourii. 

§  sativa,  L.     Common  Pamicp.     By  fences,  &c.     June,  July; 
Heracleum,  L.     Co^o  Panmp. 

lunatum,  Michx.     By  fences,  «&c.     June,  July. 
Osmorhiza,  Raf. 

lonaistijlis,  DC.     Svcct  Cicely.     Woods.     May,  June. 

hrcvistyUs,  DC.     Woods.     May,  June. 
Conium,  Z/.     Hemlock.  ^      ,    .,        »  »  i      » 

§  maculatum,  L.     P^isoTi  Hemlock.     Road  Bides,  «&c.     July,  Aug. 

Okder  ARALIACE.E.     TAe  AraUa  Tiibe. 

Aralia,  L.  ,„      ,        ,,        . 

nudicaulis,  L.     WUd  SarsapariUa..     Woods.     May,  June. 

raccmosa,  L.     Spikenard.     Woods  and  shady  banks.     July. 

hispida,  L.     Burnt  woods,  ifcc.     July. 
Panax,  L.     Ginseng. 

quinquefolium,  L.     C-ommon  Ginseng.     Woods.     July. 

trifoliwny  L.     Dwarf  Ginseng.     Moist  woods.     May. 

Order  CORNACE.^.     The  Dogwood  Triie. 
Cornus,  L.     Dogwood. 

alternifolia^h.     Wooda.     June.  o  i  u     *  .     .».» 

circinata,  L.  Wooda,  &c.  Middlebury,  James.  Castleton,  Colchester,  and 
BurlinfTton,  Robbins.     Bellows  Falls,  Carey.     June. 

stolonifera,U\ch7:.     Conms  alba,\^zng.     Banks  of  streams,  &c.     May,  June. 

paniculata^h'nex.     Borders  of  woods,  «&c.     June. 

sericea,h.     Low  grounds,  &c.     July. 

florida,L.     Comma, i  Dogwood.    Woods.     C&Bt\eton,  Eobbins.     May,  June. 

Canadensis,  L.     Woods.     May. 

Order  CAPRIFOLIACE^.     The  UoMymckh  Tribe. 

Linnsea,  Gronov. 

borealis,  Gronov.     Ldnncea.     Old  woods.     June,  July. 
Svmphoricarpus,  DUlcnius.  ^     „        ,  t  i         j^o  „«v,  u^,^ 

racemosus,mchx.     Snowbcrry.     Rocky  banks.  On  Grand  Isle  and^South  Hero, 
at  the  "  Point  of  Rocks"  in  Shoreham,  and  at  Fort  Cassin, 
Robbins.     On  the  extremity  of  Sharpshin  Point,  Burlington, 
Macrae.    July,  Aug. 
Lonicera,  L.    Honeysuckle.  „     ,  „        ,    n         ? 

Air5uW,  Eaton.     Rocky  woods.  Middlebury,  JaTn^.  CtsWeion,  Branch.  Pownal, 

Robbins.     June. 
parviflora.  Lam.     Rocky  banks,  &c.     June. 
ci/i«to,  Muhl.     Shady  ledges,  &c.     May,  June. 
cffintZea,  L.    A'yfoxtom  ri^tewm,  Michx.     Bogs,  &c.     May,  June. 
Diervilla,  Tourn.  ^     ,  •.        t  i 

trifida,  McEUch.     Z>.  Canadensis,  Willd.     Rocky  wooda.     July. 

'^"''Jc^^/^/aiMm,  L.  Ffwnw/-^.  Rocky  woods,  «&c.  Bennington,  Robbing.  May,  June. 
Sambucus,  Tourn.     Elder. 

Canadensis,  L.     Cm»i^;i  Elder.    Along  fences,  &c.     July. 

pMie7is,  Michx.    Red-berried  Elder.    Woods  and  mountains.     May. 

^''"'w"S,iL.     F.?>?/n>?mm,Pursh.'    V.  cassinmdes.l..    Moist  woods,  &c.     June. 
Lentarro,  L.     Moist  thickets.     June. 

dcntatum.  L.     Arrow  wood.     Moist  thickets.     June.  ,^    ^,  . 

ScS^Pursh.     Dry  rocky  banks.     Middlebury,  J«W5.  Shoreham,  Castleton 
puocscejis,  ru  ^^j^  Westhaven,  i?oA6ms      Sharpshin  Paint  and  a  high  rock 

behind  it,  Burlington,  Macrae.     June. 
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accrifoUitm,  L.     Rocky  woods.     June. 

Opulu$,  L.      var.  Avicricunvm,  Ait.     V.  O.rijcorxus,    Pursli.      Cranberry  Bush. 
Woods,  &c.     May,  June. 
var.  eradiatum,  Oakes   in   Hovey's  Mag.,  May,   1841.       V.  paudjlornm.  La 
Pylaie.      T.    &.     G.      2,    17.      Near   the  summit   of  the 
Mansfield  mountain,   Tiickermon  and  Mncrae.     July. 

Lantimoiues,  Michx.     Hobble  Bunk.     Old  woods.     May,  June. 

Order  RUBIACE^.     The  Madder  Triie, 

Houstonia,  L. 

cwrulca,  L.     Wet  pastures,  &c.     May,  June. 
longifolia,  Mich.x.     Dry  woods.     July. 
Galium,  L.     Bcdstraw. 

Sparine.,  L.     Goose  grass.     Cleavers.     Shady  banks.     June. 

trifidum,  L.     G.  iinctorivm,  L.     G.  odhisitm,  Bigel.    Low  grounds.    June,  July. 

asprclluin,   Michx.     Moist  thickets.     July. 

triflorum,  Michx.      Woods.      Juue,  July. 

pilosum,  Ait.     Dry  pastures,  &c.     Pownal.     Robbins.     June. 

circaczans,  Michx.     Woods.     June,  July. 

var.  lanceolatum,  Torr.  &  Gray.  G.  lane.  Torrey.  Woods.  Castleton, 
Branch.  Middlebury,  Burge.  Essex,  Robbins.  Bellows 
Falls,  Corey. 
var.  montanum,  T.  &.  G.  2,  24.  G.  LillclUi,  Oakes  in  Hovey's  Magazine, 
May,  1841.  On  the  sides  of  Camel's  Hump  mountain, 
Robbins.  Notch  of  Mansfield  mountain,  Tuelcerr/ian  and 
Maerac.  July,  August.  A  pubescent  var.  grows  on 
Sharpshin  Point,  Burlington,  Macrae. 
Cephalanthus,  L-     Button  Bush. 

occidentalism  L.     Small  ponds  and  wet  places.     July,  August. 
Mitchella,   L.     Chcckcr-Bernj. 

rcpens,  L.     Woods.     June,  July. 

Order  VALERIANACE^.     The  Valerian  Tribe. 

Valeriana,   Tourn.     Valaian. 

sylvatica,  Herb.  Banks.     Cedar  and  other  swamps.    Fairhaven  and  Craftsbury. 
Robbins.     May — July. 

Order  DIPSACE^.     Tie  Teasel  Tribe. 

Dipsacus,  L.     Teasel. 

§  sylvcstris,  L.     Wild  Teasel.     Waste  grounds.     Castleton,  Reed. 

Order  COMPOSIT.^. 

Vernonia,  Schrchcr. 

JYovcboracejisis,  Willd.     Iron-weed.     Low  grounds.     Middlel)ury,  James.    Auff. 
Eupatorium,  L. 

pcrfoliatum,  L.      IVwrovgh  icorl.     Bogs  and  v?et  grounds.     Aug. 
ageratoidcs,  L.  f.     Shady  banks,  &c.     August,  Sept. 

purpureuvL,  L.     E.  vertieill.  and  maculatum,  L.     Moist  grounds.     Aug.,  Sept. 
Nardosmia,   Cass.   L. 

palmata,    Hook.       Tvssilago   palmata,    Ait.      Swamps.      Fairhaven,    Robbins. 
April,  May. 
Tussilago,    Tuurii. 

?  ^  Farfara,  h.    Colts- foot.    Banks  of  streams,  and  moist  banks.    Pownal,  0«/rc.5. 
Danby,    Castleton,    Grand    Isle,    Arlington,    &.C.,    Robbins. 
Burlington,  Tnckerman.     Rockingham,  Carey.    April,  May. 
Aster,  L.     Starworl. 

conyzoidcs,  Willd.     Dry  open   woods,  &c.     Pownal  and   Arlington,  Robbins. 

July,  August. 
lavis,  L.     Borders  of  woods,  &c.     Bellows  Falls,  «S:c.,  Carey.     Aug.,  Sept. 
unduiatus,  L.     Dry  woods,  &c.     Burlington,  Macrae.     Bellows  Falls,  Carey. 

August,  Sept. 
corymbosus,  Ait.     Woods  and  shady  banks,  Aug.,  Sept. 
cordifolius,  L.     Woods,  &c.     Sept. 
multijlorus,  Ait.     Dry  hills,  pastures,  &.c.     Pownal,  Rollins.     Aug.,  Sept. 
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dumosus,  L.     var.  strictior,  T.  &  G.,  2,  128,     Borders  of  woods,  &c. 
Tradescanti,  L.  var.  frngilis,  T.  &-  G.,  2,  129.    Rocky  banks  of  the    Winooski, 

Colchester  and  Burlington,  Rabbins.     Aug.,  Sept. 
miser ^  L.     var.  hirsuhcauUs.      T.   &.  G.,  2,  131.       Borders  of  thickets,  &c. 

Bellows  Falls,  Carey.     Burlington,  Macrae.     Aug.,  Sept. 
simplex,  Willd.     Wet  grounds.     Bellows  Falls,  Carey.     August,  Sept. 
praaltus,  Poir.     Moist  woods,  &c.     Bellows  Falls,  Carey.     August,  Sept. 
puniceus,  L.     Low  moist  grounds.     August,  Sept. 
JVovcB-Jlnglia:,  L.     Moist  grounds,  &c.     Middlebury,  James.     Sept. 
acuminatus,  Michx.     Woods.     August,  Sept. 
ptarmicoidcs,  T.  &  G.,  2,  160.      Ckri/sojisis  alba,  Nutt.     Helcadrum  aUntm,  DC. 

Rocky  hills,  Pownal,  Robbins.     August. 
linariif alius,  L.     Dry  sandy  pastures,  &.c.     August,  Sept. 
umbellatus.  Miller.     Moist  thickets.     August,  Sept. 
macrophyllus,  L.     Dry  woods.     Sept. 
Erigeron,  L.     Flea-bane. 

Canadense,  L.     Old  fields,  &c.     July — Oct. 

bellidifolium,  Muhl.     Poor  Robert's  Plantain.     Borders  of  woods,  «&,c.     May, 

June. 
Philadelphicum,   L.     E.  purpureum.  Ait.     Banks  of  rivers.      Putney,    Reed. 

Burlington,    Robbins.     Bellows   Falls,   Carey.     June. 
strigosum,  Muhl.     E.  Philadelphicum,  and  E.  integrifolium,  Bigel.     Fields, 

&c.     June — Aug. 
annuum,  Pars.     E.  heterophyllum,  Muhl,   E,  strigosum,  Bigel.    Old  fields,  &c. 

July,  August. 
Solidago,  L.     Golden  Rod. 

Canadensis,  L.     About  fences  and  woods.     August,  Sept. 

gigantea.  Ait.     Borders  of  woods,  &c.     Bellows  Falls,  C«rcy.     August,  Sept. 

juncea.  Ait.     S.  arguta,  Torr.  and  Gray.    Borders  of  woods,  &c.     Burlington, 

Carey, 
neglecta,  Torrey  &  Gray.    Moist  woods,  &c.    Fairhaven,  Robbins.    Aug.,  Sept. 
altissima,  L.     Low  grounds,  «S:c.     August,  Sept. 
nemoralis.  Ait.     Dry  fields  and  hills.     August,  Sept. 
odora,  Ait.     Woods.     August,  Sept. 
hicolor,  L.    Dry  woods.     August,   Sept. 
casta,  L.     Woods.     Bellows  Falls,   Carey.     Sept. 
flexicaulis,   L.     S.  latifolia,  L.     Shady  banks  and  woods.     Sept. 
virgaurea,  L.     Bigel.     5'.  thyrsoidea,  E.  Meyer.     T.  &  G.,  2,    207.      Woods 

on  the  sides  of  Killington  Peak  and  of  Mansfield  Mountain. 

Robbins.     August. 
squarrosa,  Muhl.     Dry  banks  and  woods.     Castleton,  Essex  and  Colchester, 

Robbins.     August,  Sept. 
lanccolata,  L.     Low  grounds,  &c.     August,  Sept. 
Mimilis,  Pursh,  2,    543.      On  limestone  rocks  at  Winooski  falls,  Colchester, 

and   also  on  the  ledge   with  Phaca   Robbinsii,   Burlington, 

Robbins.     August. 
Inula,  L. 

Helermim,   L.     Elecampajie.     Road  sides.     August. 
Xanthium,  L.     Cocldcbnr. 

Strumarium,    L.      var.     Canadense,    Torrey    and    Gray.      Road    sides,   &c. 

Middlebury,   James.      South   Hero,   Robbins.      Burlington, 

Carey.     August. 
Ambrosia,  L. 

Jlrtcmisimfolia,  L.     A.  elatior,  L.     Biller  Weed.     Old  fields,  &c.     Aug.,  Sept. 
trifida,  L.     Low  grounds.     Pownal,  Robbins.     August,  Sept. 
Rudbeckia,  L. 

laciniata,  L.     Low  grounds,  &c.     August,  Sept. 
Helianthus,  L.     Sun  flower, 

divaricatus,  L.     Sandy  woods,  &c.     August,  Sept. 

decapetalus,  L.      Moist  places  and  woods  about  Burlington  and  Colchester, 

Macrae.     August,  Sept. 
Bidens,  L.     Bur  Marigold. 

frondosa,  L.    Moist  fields,  &.c.    August,  Sept- 
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chrysanihernoidcs,  Michx.     Wet  grounds.     Bellows  Falls,  Carey.    Aug.,  Sept. 

cernua,  L.     Wet  grounds.     August,  Sept. 

Beckii,   Torrey.      Lakes,   ponds,   &c.      In  Lake   Champlain,  near   Benson, 

Chaiulkr.     August,  Sept. 
connata,  Mulil.     Moist  grounds.     Middlebury,  James.     August,  Sept. 
Anthemis,   L. 

cotuia,  L.     May  loeerl.     Road  sides,  &c.     July — Sept. 
Achillea,  L.     Yarrmv,  Milfoil. 

§  Millefolium,  L.     Pastures,  &c.     July,  August. 
Chrysanthemum,  L- 

leucanthenium,  L.     Wliitewced.     Pastures  and  grass  fields.     June — Aug. 
Artemisia,  L.      Wormvjood. 

§  Msinthium,  L.  Common  Wormirood.  Road  sides,  (to.  Naturalized  abundantly 
in  Danby,  Barre,  Williamstown,  Mount  Tabor,  Dorset, 
Pownal,  «&c.,  Robhins.  Aug. 
§  vulgaris.^  L.  Mugu-ort.  Road  sides,  ttc.  In  Castleton,  Branch.  Middlebury, 
Burgc.  In  North  Hero,  St.  Albans,  Georgia,  Danby,  &c. 
Robbiois.  Hubbardton,  Ckandkr.  Swanton,  Carey.  Colchester, 
Oakes.  July,  August. 
Tanacetum,  L.     Tansy. 

§  vulgare,  L.     Common  Tansy.     Road  sides,  &c.     August.  ~ 

Gnaplialium,  L.     Cudviced. 

dccuri-cns,  Ives.     Fields  and  pastures.     Near   Mansfield   Mountain,   Rohhins. 
Highgate,   Tuckerman.     Bellows  Falls,  Carey.     Burlington 
and  Colchester,  Oakes.     August,  Sept. 
polycephalum,  Michx.     Life  everlasting.     Fields  and  pastures.     August,  Sept. 
uliginosum,  L.     Low  grounds.     August,  Sept. 
Antennaria,  R.  Br. 

margaritacea,  R.  Br.     Gnaphalium  marg.  L.     Pastures,  &c.     August,  Sept. 
jjlantaginca,  R.  Br.     Gnaph.  jAant.  L.     Pastures,  &c.     April,  May. 
Senecio,  L.     Groundsel, 

Balsamita:,  Muhl.     Rocky  banks.     June. 

obovalus,   Muhl.     Dry   rocky   banks,   «fcc.     Bennington  and  Pownal,  Rabbins. 

May,  June. 
aureus,  L.     Bogs,  &c.     June. 

var.  lanceolatus,  Oakes,  in  Hovey's  Mag.  May,  1841.     In  a  cedar  swamp  at 
Brownington,  Robhins.     July. 
hieracifolius,  L.     Firewccd.     Low  grounds,  &c.     Aug. 
Cirsiurn,  Tvurn..      Thistle. 

§  lanceolatum,  Scop.     Cardus  lanceolatus,  L.     Road-sides,  &c.     July — Sept. 

discolor,  Spreng.     Cnicus  discolor,  Muhl.     Fields  and  woods.     Aug. 

pumilum,  Spreng.     Cnicus  odoratus,  Muhl.     Cardials pumihis,  Nutt.     Pastures. 

Essex,  Robhins.     Bellows  Falls,  Carey.     Sept.,  Oct. 
muticum,M.\c\i7i.     Cnicus  glutinosns, 'B\g.     Moist  woods.     August,  Sept. 
§  arvense.  Scop.     Cnicus  ari^ensis,    HofF.      Canada    Thisilc.     Fields,  meadows, 
roadsides,  «&c.     July,  Sept. 
Onopordon,  L.     Cotton  Thistle. 

§  Jlcanthium,  L.     Dry  pastures,  &c.     Williston  and  Grand  Isle,  Robhins. 
Arctium,  L. 

Lappa,  L.     Burdock.     Waste  places.     July — Sept. 
Lactuca,  Tourn.     Lettuce. 

elongata,  Muhl.     Along  fences,  &c.     July. 

■var.  sanguinea.     L.  sanguinca,  Big.     Dry  pine  woods.     July,  Aug. 
Leontodon, L. 

Taraxacum,  L.     Dcmdclion.     Fields,  gardens,  &c. 
Sonchus,  L.     Soiu  thistle. 

oleraceus,  L.     Common  Sow  thistle.     Gardens,  &c.     August,  Sept. 

var.  spinulosus,.  S.  spinulosus,  Bigel.  8-  oleraceus  E.  Smith  E.  H.,  3,  314. 
Pluk.  t.  61,  f.  5.  Waste  grounds,  &c.  Bellows  Falls,  Carey. 
Common  in  the  east  of  Massachusetts,  and  apparently  a 
starved  variety  of  S.  dkracens,  though  the  ochenia  are  also 
smoother  than  in  the  common  variety. 
floridanus  ?  L.  S.  acuviinatus,  Bigelow.  Moist  woods.  August,  Sept. 
Hieracium,  L.     Haick-ioced. 
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venosum,  L.     Dry  open  woods,  &c.     June. 

Muriunum,  Willd.     Dry  woods,  &c.     Aug. 

Canadensis,  M'xchx.     //.  A'^z/wf/,  Bigelow,  &c.     Borders  of  woods.     Aug. 

panknlatum,  L.     Dry  woods.     Aug. 
Krigia,  Si-krcbcr. 

Vir^inica,  Willd.     Dry  sandy  pastures,  &c.     Middlebury,  James.     May— July. 
Prenanthes,  Va//!. 

altisshna,  L.     Shady  banks,  »tc.     August,  Sept. 

alba,  L.     Woods,  &c.     August,  Sept. 

Order  LOBELIACE^.     The  Lobelia  Tribe. 

Lobelia,  L. 

Kalmii,  L.     Moist   rocks  and  bogs.      Brownington   and    Colchester,   Rohbins. 

Burlington,  Carey,  Macrae,  Oakes.     July,  Aug. 
C1aytoniana,M\c\\x.     L.  palUda^MvihX.     Moist  meadows.     June. 
Cardinalis,  L.      Cardinal  Fluvrr.     Wet  places.     August,  Sept. 
infiata,  L.     Indian  Tobacco.     Fields,  road-sides,  &c.     Aug. 

Order  CAMPANULACEiE.     Tlie  Bell  Flovxr  Tribe. 

Campanula,  h.     Bell  Flower. 

rotundifolia,  L.     Hare-beU.     Rooky  banks,  &c.     June,  July. 
am2)lcxicaulis,W\c\\x.     C.  pvrfolinla^'Lt.     Dry  ledges,  «!fcc.     Middlebury,  JaTyics. 

Fairbaven,  Chaiullcr.     June,  July. 
aparinoidcs,  Pursh.     Wet  meadows,  &c.     June,  July. 

Order  ERICACEiE.     The  Healh  Tribe. 

Andromeda,  L- 

polifolia,  L.     Sphagnous  bogs,  especially  on  the  edges  of  ponds.     May,  June. 
paniculata,  L.     Pepper  bush.     Swamps,  «fec.     Pownal,  Bobbins.     Bellows  Falls, 

Carey.     Ludlow,  Washburn.     June,  July. 
calyculata,  L.     Bogs,  &c.     May. 
Arbutus,  L. 

Uca-vrsi,  L.     Bear  berry.     Rocky  hills,  &c.     April,  May. 
Gaulthcria,  L. 

procumbcns,  L.     Par/ridge  Berry.     Dry  woods.     June,  July. 
Rhododondron,  L.     Rosebay. 

nudijlorum,  Torr.     Azalea  nvdijlora,  L.     Wild  Huneysudde.     Swamps  and  moist 
woods.     Middlebury,  James.    Pownal,  CJalcs.    Fairhaven  and 
Georgia,  Rvbbins.   Bellows  Falls,  Carey.    Ludlow,  Washburn. 
June. 
vlscosum,  Torrey.     Azalea  viseosa,  L.     Swamps.     Middlebury,  James.     July. 
Canadensc,   Torrey.      Rhodora    Can.,    L.      Bogs,  «fec.      Brattleboro',  Rabbins. 
Guildhall,  Carey.     May,  June. 
Kalmia,  L. 

latifolia,  L.     Cedico  bush.     High  Laurel.     Rocky  hills,  &c.    Rockingham,  Carey. 

June,  July. 
angustifolia,  L.     Sh:ip  Laurel.     Live  Laurel.     Moist  places.     June,  July. 
glauca.  Ait.     Sphagnous  bogs.     May,  June. 
Epigfea,  L. 

rcpens,  L.     Ground  Laurel.     Sandy  woods  and  on  mountains.     April,  May. 
Ledum,  L. 

latifolium,  L.    Labrador  Tea.     Bogs.     On  the  summits  of  Camel's  Hump  and 
JMansfield  mountains,  Rabbins  and  Tucherman.     May,  June. 
Vacclnium,  L. 

frondosum,  L.     Danglrberry.     Woods.     Middlebury,  James.     June. 
rcsinasum.  Ait.     "  Uucldeberry,'"  or  Black  Whartlcbemj.     Dry  woods,  &c.     May 

June. 
corymbosum,  L.     High  Blueberry.     Swamps,  «fec.     May,  June. 
Fennsylvanicnm,  Lam.      V.  rirgatum.  Ait.  Big.     Loiv  Blueberry.     Dry  woods. 

Essex,  Rabbins.     May,  June. 
tcncllum.  Ait.  Big.     Loir  Blueberry.     Dry  woods,  pastures,  &c.  On  the  summits 
of  Camels  Hump  and  Mansfield  mountains,  Rubbins,  Macrae^ 
and  Tucherman.     May,  June. 
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Canadensc,  Richardson.     Low  Bhicbcrnj.    Pastures,  swamps,  &c.  Bellows  Kails, 

Carey.     Fairhaven,  Oal.cs.     May,  June. 
uliginosum,  h.     On  the  summits  of  Mansfield  and  Camel's  Hump  mountains. 

liobbins,  Tuckcrman,  and  Macrae.     Juno. 
Vitis  Id(ca,  L.     Covhcrry.     With  the  preceding,  /i.,  T.  and  M.     June,  July. 
macrocarpon.  Ait.     Common   Cranbcrrij.     Bogs,  &c.     June. 
oxijcoccus,  L.     SmaU  Cranberry.     Bogs.  On  the  summit  of  Mansfield  mountain, 

Rabbins.     June,  July. 
Lasierpa,   Torr. 

hispidula,    Terr.       Gaulthcria   serpyllifoUa,   Pursh.      Old    pine    woods    and 

swamps.     May,  June. 

Pyrola,  L.     Winter  green. 

rohind/folia,  L.     Woods.     July. 

chlorantha,  Swartz.     P.  asarifolia,  Torrey.     Not  of  Michx.     Old  pine  woods, 

&c.  June,  July. 
elliptica,  Nutt.  Dry  woods.  July. 
secunda,  L.     Old  Pine  woods,  &c.     June,  July. 

uniflora,  L.    Rare.    In  a  cedar  swamp,  Brownington,  Rohhins.    In  Pine  woods, 
Burlington  and  High  Bridge,  Macrae.   In  Charleston,  with 
calypso  borealis,  Carey.     July. 
umbeUata,  L.     Pipsisscira.     Dry  woods.     July. 
maculata,  L.     Dry  woods.     Middlebury,  James.     July. 
Monotropa,  L. 

uniflora,  L.     Indian  Pipe.     Woods.     July. 
Hypopithys,  Dillcn.     Pine  sap. 

lanuginosa,  Nutt.     Monohropa  lamtginosa,  Michx.     Woods.     July,  Aug. 
Pterospora,  Nutt. 

andromedca.,  Nutt.  Dry  rocky  pine  woods,  near  High  Bridge,  Colchester, 
Robbijis,  and  Burlington,  Oa.kes.  Shady  rich  soil  on  the 
rocks  of  Sharpshin  Point,  Burlington,  Macrae.     July. 

Order  AQUIFOLIACEtE.     The  Holly  Tiibe. 

Nemopanthes,  Raf. 

Canadensis,  Raf.     Ilcz  Canadensis,  Michx.     Swamps,  ttc.     May. 
Prinos,  L. 

verticiilatus,  L.  Black  Alder.  Winter  Berry.  Swamps.  Middlebury,  James. 
July. 

Ordek  OLEACE.E.     TJie  Olive  Tribe. 

Fraxinus,  L-     Ash. 

sambucifolia,  Lam.     Black  Ash.     Moist  woods,  Middlebury,  James.     Lyndon, 

Carey.     In  Vermont,   Tuckcrman.     May. 
acuminata.  Lam.     F.  Americana,  Michx.  f.     White  Ash.     Woods.     May. 
pubcscens,  Walter.      F.   tomentosa,   Michx.   f.      Red   Ash.      Woods,    &c.     In 
Castleton,    Chandler.     In   Burlington,   and   in    Grand  Isle, 
Robhins.     May. 

Order  APOCYNACEiE.     The  Dog's-banc  Tribe. 

Apocynum,  L.     Dng's-bane. 

androsaemifolium,  L.     Borders  of  woods,  by  fences,  &c.     June,  July. 
hypcricifolium.  Ait.''  Pursh.     Gravelly  banks  of  ponds  and  rivers.     June,  July. 

Order  ASCLEPIADACE.*:.     The  Milkweed  Tribe. 

Asclepias,  h.     Milhcced. 

Syriaca,  L.     Common  Milkweed.     Along  fences,  &c.     July. 

fhytolaccoides,   Pursh.     Woods,  &c.     July. 

incurnata,  L.     Low  grounds.     July,  August. 

obtusifolia,  Michx.     Dry  sandy  soil.     July. 

quadrifolia,  Jacq.     Rocky  woods.     June. 

tuberosa,  L.     Pleurisy- Root.     Sandy  fields,  &c.      Pownal,  Robbins.      Bellows 

Falls,  Carey.     July,  August. 
debilis,  Michx.     Shady  dell  near  Burlington,  Macrae.     July. 
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Order  GENTIANACE.^.     The  Gentian  TMbc. 

Gentiana,  L.     Gentian. 

saponaria,  L.     Soap-wort  Gentian.     Moist  thickets,  &c.     August,  Sept. 
quinquejlora,  L.     Woods.     Castleton,  jReed.     Pownal,  Bobbins.     Rockingham, 

Carey.     August. 
crinita,  Froel.     Wet  meadows.     Sept.,  Oct. 
Centaurella,  Michx. 

Virginica.  Sagina  Virginica,  L.   Centaurella  paniculata,  M\chx.   C.autumnalis^ 
Pursh.     Swamps,  i&c.     Rockingham,  Carey.     August,  Sept. 
Menyanthes,  L. 

trifoliata,  L.    Buckbean.   Bogs,  &.c.   Burlington  and  Georgia,  Bobbins.    Derby, 
Car9y,     Colchester,  Macrae.     May,  June. 

Order  CONVOLVULACEiE.     The  Biiulweed  Tribe. 

Convolvulus,  L.     Bind  vxed. 

sepium,  L.     Moist  borders  of  thickets,  &c.     July. 

spilha7}ieus,  L.     Dry  sandy  plains.     July. 
Cuscuta,  L.     Dodder. 

Ainericana,  L.     Low  grounds.     August. 

Order  BORAGINACE^. 

Lithospermum,  L.     Gromicell. 

§  officinale,  L.    Dry  pastures,  «fec.    Sudbury  and  Benson,  Chandler.  Middlebury, 
St.  Albans,  and  South  Hero,  Robbins.     Burlington,  Macrae, 
Oakes.     June,  July. 
§  arvense,  L.     Corn  Gromu-cU.     Old  wheat  fields,  ttc.     May. 
Lycopsis,  L. 

§  arvcnsi^,  L.     Road  sides,  &,c.,  in  dry  soil.     Pownal,  Reed. 
Echinospermum,  Lchrn. 

§  Lappula,  Lehra.     Myosotis  Lappuln,  L.     Road  sides,  &c.     July,  Aug. 
Virginianum,  Lehm.     Borders   of  thickets,   road   sides,  &c.     Bellows   Falls, 
Carey.     July. 
Cynoglossum,  L.     Honnd's  Tongue. 

§  officinale,  L.     Koad  sides,  tfcc.     May,  June. 
Virginianum,  L.     Woods.     Rare.     June. 

Order  HYDROPHYLLACE.E. 

Hydrophyllum,  L. 

Virginiawurn,  L.     Woods.     June. 

Canadense,  L.     Woods.     At  the  base  of  Mansfield  mountain,  and  frequent  in 
the  south  west  of  Vermont,  Robbins.     June. 

Order  LABIATE.     The  Mint  Tribe. 

Lycopus,  L.     Water  Horehovnd. 

sinuatus,YA\.     L-Europa:us,?\i.vsh.,n.oio?'L\nn.     Low  grounds.     Aug. 
Virginicus,  L.     Low  grounds.     Aug. 
Mentha,  L.     Mint. 

§  Piperita,  L.     Peppermint.     Ludlow,  Washburn. 

horealis,  Michx.  .'     Tor.  Manual,  Bigel.     Wet  grounds.     Aug. 

Canadensis,  L.  .?     Torrey,  Manual.     Banks  of  rivers,  &c.     On  the  Hoosic,  at 

Pownal,  Oakes. 
§  viridis,  L.     Spearvtint.     Moist  meadows,  about  springs,  &c.     July,  Aug. 
Monarda,  L.     Horsemint. 

fistulosa,  L,     M.  allophylla,  Michx.     M-  oblongata,  Ait.     Dry  rocky  woods.     At 
Middlebury,  Ja7nes.     July,  Aug. 
Blephilia,  Raf. 

Ursula,  Raf.     Monarda  hirsnta,  Pursh.   In  Castleton,  Branch.   In  a  wet  meadow, 
Craftsbury,  Robbins.     In  moist  woods,  Chester,  Oakes.  July, 
August. 
Pycnanthemum,  Michx. 

hvcanum,  Michx.    Mountain  Mint.     Rocky  woods.     Cavendish,  Macrae.     Aug. 
Unceolatum,  Vnrsh.     Borders  of  thickets,  &c.  foyvnvl,  Robbins.    Bellows  Falls, 
Carey.     July,  Aug. 
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muticum,  Pursh.     Pastures,  &c.     Pownal,  Rollins.     July,  Aug. 
Collinsonia,  L. 

Canadensis,  L.    Horsc-vccd.     Shady  banks,  «fec.  Middlebury,  James,  Arlington, 
Rollins.     July,  Aug. 
Hedeoma,  Pars.  i 

pulegioides,  Pers,     Pcnmj-royal.     Pastures,  &c.     Middlebury,  Javics.    Bellows 
Falls,  Carnj. 
Melissa,  L.     Balm. 

§  Clinopodium,  Benth.     Clinopodium  vulgarc,  L.     Rocky  banks.     July. 
Prunella,  L. 

vulgaris,  L.     Self  Heal.     Pastures,  &c.     June — Sept. 
Scutellaria,  L.     Scullcap. 

lateriflora,  L.     Common  Scullcaj).     Low  grounds.  *Aug. 
galcriculata,  L.     Moist  places.     Aug. 

parvula,   Michx.     6'.  amhigua,   Nutt.     Sharpshin   Point,   Burlington,  Macrae. 
July. 
Lophanthus,  Bcnth. 

nepetoides,  Benth.      Hijssojms    nepetoides,    L.      Thickets    and    along    fence.=i. 
Middlebury,  J/u/irs.    Rutland,  Branch.    Pownal,  Bennington, 
and  Arlington,  Rollins,     July,  Aug. 
Nepeta,  L. 

§  Cataria,  L.     Calncp.     Roadsides,  &c.     July,  Aug. 

§  Glechoma,  Benth,     Glcchovia,  licderocca,  h.     Ground  Ivy.   Gill,     On  cultivated 
grounds,  &c.     May,  June. 
Leonurus,  L. 

§  Cardiaca,  L.     Mulhcrtrorl.     Roadsides,  &c.     July,  Aug. 
Stachys,  L.     Hedge  Nettle. 

aspcra,  Michx.     Old  fields,  &c.     Grand  Isle  and  South  Hero,  Rollins. 
Burlington,  Macrae  and  Tuckerman.     July  Aug. 
Galeopsis,  L.     Hemp  Nettle 

§  Tctrahit,  L.     Roadsides,  &c.     July,  Aug. 

§  Ladanum,  L.     Waste  places,  «fcc.     Bellows  Falls,  Carcij.     July. 
Teucrium,  L.     Germander. 

Canadcnsc,  L.     Low  grounds.     South  Hero,  Rollins.     Bellows  Falls,  Carey, 
Red  Rocks,  Burlington,  Macrae.     July,  Aug. 

Order  SOLANACE^.     The  Night  Shade  Trile. 

Solanum,  L     Night  Shade. 

§  Dulcamara,  L.     Bitter-sweet.     Roadsides,  &c.     July,  Aug. 

§  nigrum,  L.     Cultivated  grounds.     July,  Aug. 
Physalis,  L.      Grounrl  Cherry. 

viscosa,  Li.     Dry  fields,  &c.     Pownal,  Rollins.     June,  July. 
Datura,  L. 

§  Stramonium,  L.      Thorn  Apple.     Waste  grounds.     Jul}' — Sept. 
Hyoscyamus,  L.     Henlane. 

§  niger,  L.     Roadsides,  &c.     Panton,  Burge.     Mount  Independence,  Dr,  Hill. 
June,  July. 

Order  SCROPHULARIACE^-     The  Figwort  Trile. 

Verbascum,  L.     Mullein. 

§  Thapsus,  L.     Coinmon  Mnlkiii.     Old  fields,  &c.     July,  Aug. 
Veronica,  L.     Spcedvxll. 

§  scrpyllifolia,  L.     Meadows  and  Pastures.     May,  June. 

sc2itcUata,  L.     Ditches,  &c.     June. 

Beccalunga,  L.     Broohlime.     In  grounds  wet  by  springs,  »S:c.     June. 

JinagalUs,   L.     Water    Speedwell.     Ditches,  &c.      Middlebury,  Barge.     June, 
July. 

peregrina,  L.     Cultivated  grounds.     Middleburj',  James.     May,  June. 

§  arvensis,  L.     Old  fields,  &c.     May,  June. 

Virginica,  L.     Moist  bank  on  Mr.  U.  H.  Penniman's   grounds,    with     Trillium 
grandifloriim,     Colchester,  Oahcs.     Aug. 
Linaria,  Tourn.     Toad  Flax.     Snap  Dragon. 

§  vulgaris,  Moench.     Antirrhmum  Linaria,  L.     Roadsides,   &r,     Manchester, 
Rollins.     July — Sept. 
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Canadensis,  Spreng.     Moist  bare  soils.     Bellows  Falls,  Carey.     July,  Aug. 
Scrophularia,  L.     Figicort. 

ilJa?j7fl7iaf/ca,  L.     Along  fences,  &c.    MiddlehuTy,  James.     Colchester,  Robhins. 
July,  Aug. 
Mimulus,  L.     Monlccy  Flomr. 

ringens,  L.     Wet  grounds.     Aug. 
Gratiola,  L.     Hedge  Hi/si^op. 

aurea,M\ih\.     Borders  of  Ponds,  &c.     Middlebury,  J<7OT<:5.     August,  Sept. 
Lindcrnia,  L. 

Pijxidaria,  L. 

■Bar.  dilatata.     L.  dilotala,  Muhl.     Moist  open  grounds.    Middlebury,  James. 

Brat^eboro'  and  West  Haven,  Kobbins. 
var.  attenuata.     L.  altcniMta,  Muhl.     Craftsbury  and  Cambridge,  Robbins. 
July,  Aug. 
Chelone,  L.     Snnl-c-licad. 

glabra,  h.     Borders  of  swamps,  &c.     August,  Sept. 
Pentstemon,  VHcr. 

pubescens,  Ait.     Rocky  hills,  &c.     Middlebury,  Jam£S.     Castleton,  Chandler. 
Benson,  Prof.  Woodward.     Pownal,  Robbins. 
Gerardia,  L. 

tcnuifolia,  Vahl.     Dry  soil.     Pownal  and  Brattleboro',  Robbins.     Bellows  Falls, 

Carey.     Aug. 
Jlara,  L.     Dry  woods.     Near  Bellows  Falls,  Carey.     Aug. 
pedicularia,  L.      Dry   woods,  &c.      Pownal,  Robbins.      Bellows  Falls,  Carey. 

August. 
quercifoUa,  Pursh.     Woods.     Castleton  and  Pownal,  Robbins. 
Pedicularis,  L.     Louseworf. 

Canadensis,  L.     Borders  of  woods,  &c.     May,  June. 
Castilleja,  Mutis.     Bartsia,  L. 

pallida, 'KvLTiih.     Bartsia  pallida,  L.     On  the  north  side  of  Mansfield  mountain, 
near  the  summit,  Tuckervum  and  Macrae.     July. 
Melampyrum,  L.     Cow  Vllicat. 

JlmericamLm,  Michx.     Woods.     June — Aug. 

Order  OROBANCHACE^.     The  Broom-Rape  Tiibe. 

Orobanche,  L.     Broom-rape. 

Americana,  L.     Woods.     On  White    Creek,    Chandler.     Sharpshin  Point, 

Burlington,  Macrae. 
uniflora,  L.     Woods.     June. 

Epiphegus,  Nutt.     Beech  Drops. 

Virginiana.  Orobanche  Virginiana,  L.  Epiphegus  Amcricanus,  Nutt.  Woods, 
under  beech  trees.     Sept. 

Order  VERBENACE^.     The  Vervain  Tribe. 

Verbena,  L:     Vervain. 

hastata,  L.     Low  grounds,  roadsides,  &c.     July,  Aug. 
urdcifolia,  L.     Roadsides,  «&c.     July. 
Phryma,  L. 

Icptostachya,  L.  Woods  and  shady  banks.  Middlebury,  James-  South  Hero 
and  Arlington,  Robbins.  Bellows  Falls,  Carey.  Burlington, 
Oakes.     July. 

Order  ACANTHACEiE 

Justicia,  L. 

Jlmcricana,Y&\\\.  J.  pedunculosa,  Michx.  In  water.  "  At  Ferrisburgh."  Dr. 
Paddock's  herbarium  in  the  Museum  of  the  University  at 
Burlington,  the  specimen  thus  ticketed,  seen  by  Dr. Robbins, 

Order  LENT1BULACE.E. 

Utricularia,  L.     Bladder-wort. 

vulgaris,  L.     In  ditches,  ponds,  &c.     Aug. 
cornuta,  Michx.     Bogs,  &c.     Vermont,  Carey.     July,  Aug. 
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Order  PRIMULACEiE.     The  Primrose  Trijje. 

Trientalis,  L. 

Americana,  Pursh.     Wet  woods  and  swamps.     May,  June. 
Lysimachia,  L.     Loose-strife, 

thijrsiflora,  L.     Swamps.     Castleton,  Chandler.     Burlington,  Macrae. 

stricta,  Ait.     Low  grounds,  <fec.     July. 

quadrifolia,  L.     Woods.     June,  July. 

ciliata,  L.     Borders  of  woods,  &c.     July. 

Injhrida,  Mich.x.     Wet  grounds.     Ferrisburgh  and  South  Hero,  Rohlins.     July. 
Samolus,  L.     Water  Pimpernel. 

Valerandi,  L.     Borders  of  rivers.     Middlebury,  Jrt?«cs.     July — Sept. 

Order  PLANTAG1NE.E.     T/ie  Plantain  Tribe. 
Plantago,  L.     Plantain. 

§  major,  L.     Common  Plantain.     About  houses,  fields,  &c.     Juno — Sept. 

Order  AMARANTHACEiE.     The  Amaranth  Tribe. 
Amaranthus,  L- 

§  kybridus,  L.     Gardens,  &c.     Aug. 

BUtum  ?  L.     Cultivated  and  waste  grounds.     Pownal,  Rohlins.     Aug. 

Order  CHENOPODIACE^.     Tlie  Gooscfoot  Tribe. 
Chenopodium,  L.     Goosefoot. 

§  album,  L.     Gardens,  fields,  &c.     July,  August. 

§  Butrys,  L.  Jerusalem  Oak.    Sandy  banks  of  Lake  Champlain,  &c.     Albnrgh, 
Rohbins.     Middlebury,  James.     Burlington,  Oakcs.     Bellows 
Falls,  Carey.     July,  August. 
§  hyhridum,  L.     Waste  grounds.     August. 

§  rubrum,  L.     Cultivated  grounds.     Bennington,  Rohbins.     August. 
Blitum,  L. 

§    capitatum,  L.     Strawberry  Blite.     Road    sides,    &c.     Hubbardton,   Branch. 
Newport,  Rohbins.     North  Troy,  Carey.     June. 

Order  PHYTOLACEiE. 
Phytolacca,  L. 

decandra,  L.     Poke.     Waste  places,  «&,c.     July — Oct. 

Order  POLYGONACE^.     T/te  Buckwlieat  Tribe. 
Polygonum,  L.     KnMwced. 

§   aviculare,  L.     Knot-grass.     About  houses,  &c.     June — Oct. 

Virgiaianum,  L.  Rocky  woods.  Arlington  and  Castleton,  Rohbins.  Waterbury, 

Macrae.     July,  August. 
Hydropiper,  L.      Water  Pepper.     Low  grounds,  ditches,  &c.     August. 
7nile,  Pers.     Wet  places.     West  Haven,  Rohbins.     Castleton,  Chandler.     July, 

August. 
§  Pcrsicaria,  L.     Gardens,  &c.     July — Sept. 
amphihium,  L.     var.  jiatans,  Michx.     Floating  in  water. 

var.  emersum,  Michx.     Margin  of  ponds,  &c.     Aug.,  Sept. 
Pennsylvanicum,  L.     Low  grounds,  &c.     July,  August. 
sagittatum,  L.     Scratch-grass.     Low  grounds.     August,  Sept. 
arifolium,  L.     Swamps,  &.c.     August,  Sept. 
scandcns,  L.     Fields,  &c.     July,  August. 
cilinode,  Michx.     Woods,  &c.     July,  August. 
§  convolvulus,  L.     Road  sides.     July,  August. 
§  Fagopyrum,  L.     Buckwheat.     Old  fields,  <tc.     Jul}%  August. 
Rumex,  L.      Dock. 

§  crispus,  L.      Curled  Dork.     Cultivated  grounds.     July,  August. 

§  obtusifolius,  L.     Cultivated  grounds.     June,  July. 

vcrticiltatus,  L.     In  water.     July. 

§  .Acetosella,  L.     Sheep  Sorrel.    Pastures  and  cultivated  ground,^.   May  ^^July. 
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Order  LAURACEiE.     The  Cinnamon  Tribe. 

Laurus,  L. 

sassafras,  L.     Common  Sassafras.     Woods,  &c.     Pownal,  Rohbins.     May. 
Benzoin,  L.     Fever  Bush.     Swamps,  &c.     Bellows  Falls,  Carey.     May. 

Order  ELEAGNACEJE.     The  Oleaster  Tribe. 

Shepherdia,  Nuit. 

Canadensis,  Nutt.     Rocky  banks  of  Lake  Cliamplain,  &c.    May. 

Order  THYMELACE^.     The  Mezereon  Tribe. 

Dirca,   L-     Leather-wood. 

palustris,  L.     Moist  woods.     April,  May. 

Order  SANTALACEjE.     The  Sanders-wood  Tribe. 

Nyssa,  L. 

mtdtiflora,  Walt.     JV*.  sylvatica,  Michx.  f.     JV.  villosa,   Willd.     Tupelo,  or  Sour 
Gum.     Woods  and  swamps.     Craftsbury,  Rohbins.    June. 
Comandra,  NuU. 

umbellata,  Nutt.     Thesium  umb.,h.     Borders  of  woods,  &c.     June. 

Order  ARISTOLOCHIACEiE.     T/ie  Birtkwort  Tribe. 

Asarum,   Town. 

Canadense,  L.     Wild  Ginger.     Rocky  woods.     May. 

Order  EMPETRACE^.     The  Croii-berry  Tribe. 

Empetrum,  L. 

ni<rrum,    L.       Crou-hcrry.      Summit    of   the    Mansfield    and    Camel's   Hump 
Mountains,  Robhins,  Tuckerman  and  Miicrae.     June,  July. 

Order  EUPHORBIACE^.     Tlie  Spurge  Tibe. 

Acalypha,  L.     Three-seeded  Mercwy. 

Virginica,  L.     Fields  and  road  sides.     Middlebury,  James. 
Jiuphorbia,  L.     Spurge. 

§  Helioscopia,  L.    Waste  ground,  &c.    In  Addison  county,  Burge.    July,  Aug. 

§  platyphylla,  L.     E.  obtusata?  Pursh.     Road  sides,  &c.     Benson,  Chandler. 
Vergennes,  South  Hero,  and  Grand  Isle,  Robhins,     Aug. 

maculata,  L.     Sandy  fields,  &c.     July — Sept. 

hypericifolia,  L.     Dry  sandy  fields,  &c.     Burlington,  Tuckcrnwn.     Aug.,  Sept. 

Order  URTICACE^.     The  Nettle  Tribe. 

Urtica,   Tourn.     Nettle. 

pumila,  L.     Shady  places.     July,  August. 

§  dioica,  L.     Road  sides,  &c.     July. 

Canadensis,  L.     Shady,  moist  woods,  &c.     July,  August. 
Farietaria,   Tourn.     Pellliory. 

Pennsylvanica,    Muhl.      Shady   rocks.      Fair  Haven,   Robhins.     E.xtremity  of 
Sharpshin  Point,  Burlington,  Macros.     July. 
Boehmeria,   WiUd. 

cylindrica,  Willd.     Swamps,  &c.     Bellows  Falls,  Carey.     July,  Aug. 
Cannabis,   Tourn.     Hemp. 

§  sativa,  L.     Waste  places.     June,  July. 
Humulus,  L.     Hop. 

§    Lupulus,   L.     Borders   of  thickets,    i&c.     Middlebury,   Burge.      Castleton, 
Robhins.     August. 
Morus,   Tourn.     Mulberry. 

rubra,  L.    Red  Mulberry.    Banks  of  rivers,  woods,  &c.    Pownal,  Oakes.     May. 

Order  AMENTACE^. 
Sub-Order  CupuLirER.s. 

Carpinus,  L-     Hornbeam. 

Americana,  Mich.x.     Woods.     May. 
Ostrya,  Scop.     Hop  Hornbeam. 

Virginica,  Willd.     Carpinus  ostrya,  Mich.x.  f.  t.     Iroii-wood.     Woods.     May. 
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Corylus,   Tourn.     Hazel  Nut. 

Americana,  Walt.     American  Hazel  Nut.     Thickets,  &c.     April. 
rostruta.  Ait.     Beaked  Hazel  Nut.     Shady  banks,  &c.     April. 
Fag  us,   Tourn.     Beech. 

sylvcstris,  Michx.  and  Michx.  f.  t.      White  Beech.     Woods.     May. 
fcrruginca.  Ait.'    Michx.  f.  t.     Red  Beech.     Woods.     May. 
Castanea,   Gtcrt.     Chestnut. 

vesca,  GtBvt.     var.  Ameriauw,  Michx.     Chestnut.     Woods.     July. 
Quercus,  L.     Oak. 

tinctoria,  Bartram.     Black  oak.     Woods.     May. 

rubra,  L.     Red  oak.     Woods.     May. 

ilicifolia,    Wang.       Q.    Batiistcri,    Michx.      Scrulj  Oak.      Barren  plains,    «&c. 

Bellows  Falls,  Carey.     May. 
macrocarpa,  Michx.    Over-cup  White  Oak.    Woods,  &.c.   Burlington,  Colchester, 

St.  Albans,  Grand  Isle,  South  Hero,  Shoreliam,  West  Haven 

and  Bennington,  Rabbins,     This  is  perhaps    Q.  olivmformia 

of  Dr.  James'  catalogue. 
alba,  L.  White  Oak.  Woods.  May,  June. 
bicolor,  Willd.     Q.  Prinos   discolor,   Michx.  fll.      Suxmp     Wliite    Oak.      Wet 

woods.     May. 
montana,  Willd.     Q.  Prinos  monlicula,  Michx.  f.  t.    Rock  Chestnut  Oak.    Rocky 

woods.     Bennington,  Robbins.     May. 
chinquapin,  Pursh.     Dwarf  Chestnut   Oak.     Dry  hills,  &c.      Pownal,  Robbins. 

May. 
coccinea,  Wangenheim.     Scarlet  Dale.     Woods.     May. 

Sub-Oeuer  Betule^:.      The  Birch  Tribe. 

Betula,   Tourn.     Birch. 

popuUfolia,  Ait.     Small   White  Birch.     About  barren  fields,  woods,  &c.     May, 

papyracea,  Ait.     Large   White  Birch.     Canoe  Birch.     Woods.    May. 

Icnta,  L.     Black  Birch.     Svieet  Birch.     Cherry  Birch.     Woods.     May. 

cxcelsa,  Ait.     B.  luiea,  Michx.  f.      Yellow  Birch.     Woods.     May. 
Alnus,   JVilld.     Alder. 

scrrulata,  Willd.     ConwwJi  Alder.     Swamps,  &c.     April. 

glnuca,  Michx.  f.  sylv.  t.     Swamps,  «S;.c.     April. 

crispa.  Hook.     Betula  Alnus  crispa.  Ait.      Near  the  summit  of  Camel's  Hump 
and  Mansfield  mountains,  Robbins.     June. 

SuB-08i)ER  Salicine^.     The   Willow  Tribe. 

Salix,   Tourn.      Willow. 

Candida,   Willd.     Pursh.     In   a   sphagnous   swamp   on   the   borders   of  Lake 

Bombazin,  Hubbard  ton,  Robbins.     April. 
Muhlenbergiana,  Willd.     Dry  woods,  &c.     Bellows  Falls,  Carey.    April,  May. 
pedicellaris,  Pursh.     Bogs  and  swamps.     Burlington,  Robbins.    Macrcx.    May. 
conifcra,  Wang.     Wet  thickets,  &c.     April. 
rostrata,  Richardson.     Borders  of  thickets,  &c.     Bellows  Falls,  Carci/.     April, 

May. 
nigra,  Marshall.     Banks  of  streams,  &c.     May. 
lucida,  Muhl.     Borders  of  swamps,  &c.     May. 
cordata,  Muhl.     Low  wet  grounds.     April,  May. 

rigida,  Muhl.     Low  wet  grounds,  &c.     Bellows  Falls,   Carey.     April,  May. 
grisea,  Willd.     Borders  of  swamps,  &c.     April,  May. 
§   vitellina,   L.     Road  sides,  &c.     May. 

Uva-ursi,  Pursh.     On  the  summit  of  Mansfield  Mountain,  Robbins.     June. 
Populus,  Tourn.     Poplar.     (According  to  Michaux's  Sylva.) 

balsamifera,  Michx.     Michx.  f.  Sylv.  t.     Balsccm  Poplar.     Woods  and  banks  of 

rivers,  &c.     Pownal,  Oakes.     Westhaven,  Robbins.     April. 
candicans,  Ait.     Michx.  f.  Sylv.  t.     Heart-leaved  Balsam  Po-plar.     South  Hero, 

Grand  Isle,  Cambridge,  Jericho,  &c.,  Bobbins.    Burlington, 

Macrae,  Oakes.     April. 
Canadensis,  Michx.  f.  Sylv.  t.     Cotton  Wood.     Cotton  Poplar.     Banks  of  rivers, 

&c.     On  the  Hoosic,  Pownal,  Oakes. 
monilifera.  Ait.     Michx.  f.  Sylv.  t.     Vermont  Poplar.     Banks  of  rivers,  lakes, 

&c.    In  Orv/ell,  Branch.,  Chaiuiler.    In  Pownal,  Brattlcboro', 
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Nordi  Hero,  South  Hero,  Alburgh,  Johnson,  and  Hydepark, 

Robbins.     Burlington,  Oakcs.     April. 
tremuloides,  Mich.      Michx.  f.  Sylv.  t.     American  Aspen.     Woods.     April. 
grandidentata,  Michx.    Michx.  f.  Sylv.  t.     Large  Aspen.     Woods.     April,  May. 

Sub-Order  MyricejE.     T/ie  Gale  Tribe. 

Comptonia,  Banks. 

asjdenifolia,  Ait.     Sweet  Fern.     Dry  hills  and  plains.     April,  May. 

Sue-Order  Platane^).     The  Plane  Tribe. 

Platan  us,  L.     Plane  Tree. 

occidentatis,  L.     Button  Wood.     Sycamore.     Banks  of  rivers,  &c.     May. 

Order  ULMACE^.     Tlie  Elm  Tribe. 

Ulmus,  L-     Elm. 

Americana,  Li.     Common  Ehn.     Woods,  banks  of  rivers,  &c.     April. 

fulva,Wichx.     Slippery  Elm.     Woods,  banks  of  rivers,  &c.     April. 

racemosa,  Thomas  in  Sill.  Journal,  1829.     Nort/iern   Cork  Elm.     Moist  woods, 
&c.     Bennington  and  Pownal,  Robbins. 
Celtis,  L.     Hackberry. 

occidentalis,  L.     Hoop  Ash.     Woods,  &c.     Burlington,  Robbins.     May. 

Order  JUGLANDACE^.     The  Walnut  Tribe. 

Juglans,  L.     Walnut. 

cinerea,  L.     Butter  Nut.     Oil  Nut.     Woods,  «fec.     May,  June. 
Carya,  Nuttall.     Hickory.     Juglans,  L. 

alba,  Nutt.     Juglans  alba,  L.     J.  squamosa,  Michx.  f.  not  J.  alba,  Willd,  Bigel. 

Shell-bark  or  Shag-bark  Hickory.     Woods.     May,  June. 
porcina,  Nutt.     J.  porcina,  Michx.  f.  Sylv.  t.     J.  glabra,  Muhl.,  Bigelow.     Pig 

Nut.     Woods.     Middlebury,  James.     May,  June. 
amara,  Nutt.     J.  amara,  Michx.  f.  Sylv.  t.  Bitter  Pig  Nut.  Woods.  Colchester, 
Robbins.     Burlington,  Carey,  Macrae.     May,  June. 


CLASS  II.       GYMNOSPERMS. 

Order  CONIFERS.     The  Fir  Tribe. 
Pinus,  L.     Pine. 

resinosa,  Ait.     P.  rubra,  Michx.  f.  Sylv.  t.     Eed  Pine.     ^^  Norway  PiTW,"  a  bad 
name,  as  it  is  not  found  in  Norway.  Dry  barren  woods.  June. 
rigida.     Pitch  Pine.     Woods,  in  poor  soil.     June. 
Strobus,  L.      White  Pine.     Woods  and  swamps.     June. 
nigra.  Ait.     Black  err  Double  Spruce.     Woods  and  swamps.     May,  June. 
alba.  Ait.      White  or  Single  Spruce.     Woods  and  swamps.     May,  June. 
balsamea,  L.     Balsam  Fir.     Silver  Fir.     Mountain  woods,  &c.     June. 

var.  Fraseri.     P.  Frascri,   Pursh.      Near   the    summits   of  Mansfield   and 
Camel's  Hump  Mountains,  Robbins,  Tuckcruian,  and  Macrae. 
Essex,  Macrae. 
Canadensis,  L.     Hemlock  Spruce.     Rocky  woods,  &c      May,  June. 
jiendula,  Ait.     Larix  Americana,  Michx.     American  Larch.     Hackmatack.     Tani' 

arack.     Woods  and  swamps.     May,  June. 
Thuya,  Tourn.     Arbor  Vitae. 

occidentalis,  L.     American  Arbor  Vitae.     "  White  Cedar."    In  swamps  and  rocky 
woods.     May. 
Juniperus,  L.     Juniper. 

Virginiana,  L.     Red  Cedar.     J.  inostrata,  James  .'       Dry  rocky  woods,  &c.  May. 
communis,  L.     Common  Juniper.     Dry  rocky  pastures,  &c.     May. 
Taxus,  Town.     Yew. 

Canadensis,  Vf'iWd,.     American  Yew..     Gro^md  Hemlock.     Swamps,  &c.     May. 

Order  CALLITRICHACEtE. 
Callitriche,  L. 

vernalis,h.     C,  autum,nalis,  L.     C.  lerrestr is,  Kaf.     In  water,  and  on  moist  soil 
on  the  margins  of  ponds,  &c.     May — Sept. 
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CLASS  III.  ENDOGENS  OR  MONOCOTYLEDONS. 

Order  IRIDACE^.     The  Iris  Taihc. 

Sisyrinchium,  L.     Blvc-ajed  Grass^. 

anccps,  Cavan.     Meadows.     Burlington,  Macrae. 

var.  mucronatum.     Dry  soil.     Burlington,  Macrae.     Bellows  Falls,  Carey. 
June. 
Iris,  L. 

versicolor^  L.     Blue  Flag.     Wet  meadows,  &c.     July. 

Order  HYDROCHARACEiE.     The  Frog-bit  Trihc. 
Udora,  Null. 

Canadensis,  Nutt.     Elodea  Canadensis,  Michaux.     Scrjncida  ocddenialls,  Pursh, 
In  water.     Middlebury,  J'r/?;;f'5.     At  the  mouths  of  Winooski 
river  and  Otter  Creek,  and  in  lake  Mempliremagog, /?oiim5. 
August. 
Valisneria,  MicJieU. 

spiralis,  L.  V.  Americana,  M'lchx.  In  lakes  and  slow  flowing  water.  Middle- 
bury,  James.  At  the  mouth  of  Winooski  river,  in  Castleton 
river,  in  lake  Ciiamplain  near  the  mouth  of  the  Lamoille,  in 
Shoreham,  and  in  tiie  Connecticut  at  Brattleboro',  Rohbins, 
August,  Sept. 

Order  ORCHIDACEiE.     The  Orchis  Tribe. 
Orchis,  L. 

Sect.  1.     Orchis. 
spectabilis,  L.     Woods.     May,  June. 

Sect.  2.     Habenaria,  Willd. 
orbiculata,  Pursh.     Woods.     Leaves  flat  on  the  ground.     June,  July. 
Hookcriana,     Habenaria  Hoo/ieriana,  Torrej^.     Woods.     June. 
hlephariglottls,  Willd.     "  Sphagnous  margin  of  a  closely  shaded  pond  in  North 

Troy,  Carey.    Aug. 
hyperborca,   L.    //.   Huronensis,   Spreng.      Swamps,  &c.     Base  of  Mansfield 
mountain,  and  Burlington,  Macrae.     July. 
var.  dilatata.     O.  dikdata,  Pursh.     Swamps,  i&c.     July. 
psycodes,  L.  not  of  Bigelow,  &c.     O.  firnbriata,  A'li.     Wet  meadows,  «fcc.   July, 

August. 
grandijiora,  Bigelow      Wet  meadows,  &c.     July. 
/«cera,  Michx.     O.  ^w.ycw/cs,  Willd,  Big.  &c.,  not  of  L.   Bogs,  &c.    Middlebury, 

James.     July. 
ciliaris,  L.     Swamps,  Ac.     Middlebury,  James.     Aug. 

obtusata,  Pursh.     High  mountains  and  sphagnous  swamps  at  the  North.     In 
Charleston,  with  the  Calypso,  Carey.  Brownington,  Robbins, 
July. 
viridis,  Swartz.     0.  bractcata,  Muhl.     Woods.     May,  June. 
tridentata,  Mahl.     On  the  cast  side  of  Mansfield  mountain,  Mci<;?'«c.     July. 
jlava,  L.     Habenaria  herbiola.  Brown.     Burlington,  Macrae. 
Microstylis,  Null.     Malaxis,  Su-artz. 

ophioglossoidcs,  Nutt.     Woods.     July,  August. 

monophyllos,  Lindl.  M.  brachypoda,  Gray.   Oplirys  monophyllos,  L.    In  Vermont, 
probably  near  Castleton,   Chandler.     July. 
Liparis,  Rlcliard.     Malaxis,   Su-arlz. 

liliifoHa,  Richard.     Hills  near  Bellows  Falls,  Carey.     June,  July. 
Lccselii,  Richard.     Malaxis  lorrcana.  Barton.     Boggy  soil,  &.c.     July. 
Aplectrum,  Nidtcdl. 

hyemale,  Nutt.       Cijmbidium   hyemale,   Muhl.      Woods.      Middlebury,   James. 
Near  Castleton,   Chandler. 
Corallorhiza,  Holkr. 

innnta,  R.  Brown.     C.  verna,  Nutt.     Sphagnous  swamps.     May,  June. 
muUifiora,  Nutt.     Pine  woods,  &.c.     August,  Sept. 
odontorhiza,  Nutt.     Woods.     Bellows  Falls,   Carey.     Sept. 
Arethusa,  L. 

bxdbosa,  L.     Bogs.     Hubbardton,  Rohhivs.     Near  Burlington,  Macrae. 
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Pogonia,  Juss. 

opliiogiossoidcs,  R.  Brown.     Bogs.     Near  Burlington,  Robbins,  Macrae.     July. 
vcrticiUata,  Nutt.     Woods.     Near  High  Bridge,  Colchester,   Rohhins,    Oakes. 

May,  June. 
Triphora,  NvJtall. 

pendula,  Nutt.     In  a  dry  wood  of  beech,  birch,  «tc.,  on  a  hill  south  of  Fair 

Haven  village,  Chandkr.     August. 
Calopogon,  R.  Brown. 

pulchelbis,  R.  Brown.     Bogs.     July. 
Spiranthes,  Richard.     Neottia,  Swarfz. 

cernua,  Richard.     Moist  grounds,  «fcc.     August,  Sept. 

gracilis,  Hook.     N.  gracilis,  Big.  Dry  woods.   Colchester,  Robbins.  Burlington, 

Macrae.     July. 
astivalis.  Rich.     J^cottia   ccsdvalis,   Lam.     JV.  cernua,   var.   latifolia,   Torrey. 

Moist   woods,   banks  of  rivers,   «&c.     Burlington,   Macrae. 

Bellows  Falls,  Carey.     June. 
Goodyera,  R.  Brovn. 

pubescens,  R.  Brown.     Woods,     July,  August. 
repens,  R.  Brown.     Old  woods.     July. 
Listera,  R.  Brown^ 

cordala,  R.  Brown.  On  high  mountains  and  in  sphagnous  swamps.   Fairhaven, 

Chandler.     Near   the   summit   of   Mansfield   Mountain   and 

Camel's   Hump,    Robbins,    Tuckcrman  and   Macrae.     North 

Troy,  Carey.     June,  July.  ^ 

convallarioides,  N'utt.     In  Charleston,  with  Calypso  borealis,  Carey. 
Calypso,  Salisbury. 

bulbosa.     Cypripedium  bulbosuin,  L.     Calypso  borealis,  Salisbury.     In  a  dark 

sphagnous  wood  or  swamp  on  the  line  between  Charleston 

and  Morgan,  the  entrance  to  which  is  opposite  the  house  of 

Mr.  Charles  Cummings.     Carey. 
Cypripedium,  L-     Lady's  Slipper. 

pubescens,  Willd.     C.  parviflorum.   Ait.     Ycllom  Lady's- Slij^per.      Dry   woods 

and  in  swamps.     May,  June. 
acaule,  Ait.     Red  Lady's- Slipper.    Dry  v/oods,  and  also  in  swamps.    May,  June. 
spectabilc,  Swartz.      White  Lady's- Slipper.     Swamps.     June,  July. 
arietinum.  Ait.     Dry  woods  and  sphagnous  swamps.     In  the  cedar  swamp  at 

Fair  Haven,  Chandler,  Robbins.     In  Grand  Isle,  and  in  dry 

woods  near  High  Bridge,  Colchester,  Robbins.     Burlington, 

Carey,  Macrae,  and    Oakes. 

■       Order  PONTEDERIACE^. 

Pontederia,  L. 

cordata,  L.     Pickerel-weed.     In  water.     July,  August. 
Schollera,  Schrcber. 

crraminifoiia,  Muhl.     Middlebury,   James.     In   Otter   Creek    near  its   mouth, 
Robbins.     In  Castleton  River,  Chandler.     July,  August. 

Order  MELANTHACE^.     The  Colchicum  Tribe. 

Veratrum,  Tourn.     Wiite  Hellebore. 
viridc.  Ait.     Swanips,  &c.     June. 

Order  TRILLIACEJE. 

Trillium,  L. 

erythrocarpum,  M'lchx.     T.  pictum,Vaviih.     Woods  and  swamps.     May. 

ercctum,  L.     Woods.     May. 

o-randijlorum,  Salis.    Woods,  shady  banks  and  swamps  in  the  west  of  Vermont, 
from  Pownal  to  Alburgh,  Robbins.     May,  June. 

ccrnuum,  L.     Woods.     Castleton,  Branch,  Robbins.     May. 
Modeola,  L.     Indian  Cucuvibcr. 

Virginica,  L.     Woods,  i&c.     June,  July. 

Order  LILIACEiE.     The  Lily   Tribe. 
Lilium,  L.  Lily. 

Philadelphicum,  L.      Wild  Red  Lily-     Pastures,  &c.     July. 
Canadense,  L.      Wild  Yclloio  Lily.     Moist  meadows.     July. 
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Erythronium,   L.     Dog's-tooth    Violet. 

Amcrkaninn^  Sniitli.     Moist  grounds,  &c.     Jlay,  June. 
Allium,  L-     Onion  and  Garlic. 

tricocciim,  Ait.     JVild  Oiiion  or  Leek.     Woods.     July. 
Convallaria,  L.     Lily  of  the  Valley.     Solomon's  Seed: 

pubesccns,  Willd.     Woods.     May,  June. 

bifolia,  L.     Woods.     May. 

st^Uata,  L.     Moist  meadows  and  banks.     May,  June. 

trifolia,  L.     Sphagnous  swamps  and  bogs.     Alay,  June. 

racemosa,  L.     Rocky  woods,  &c.     June. 

horealis,  Torr.      Dracana  borealis.  Ait.,  not  C.  umbellukda,  Miclix.  Woods.  June. 
Streptopus,  Michx. 

roseus,  Michx.     Woods,  especially  on  mountains.     May,  June. 

amplexifolius,  var.  Aniericanus,  Gray.      Uvulojia  amplezi folia,   L.     5.  distortus, 
Michx.     Mountain  woods.     On  the  sides  of  Mansfield  and 
Camel's  Hump,   Robbins,  Macrae,  and  Tuckcniian.    Newport 
and  Danville,  Carey.     June,  July. 
Uvularia,  L.     Bellwort. 

grandiflora.  Smith.     Woods.     May. 

sessili/olia,  L.     Woods.     May. 

Order  ALISMACE^.     The  Water  Plantain  Tribe. 
Sagittaria,  L.     Arrov>head. 

sagittifolia,  L.     Ditches,  ponds,  ifec.     July,  August. 
Alisma,  L. 

Plantago.,  L.      Water  Plantain.     In  water.     July,  August. 

Order  JUNCEJE.     Tlic  Rush  Tribe. 
Luzula,  DC.     Juncus,  L.     Wood  Rush. 

cavipcstris,  DC.         Woods,  pastures,  &c.     May. 
pilosa,  Willd.     Woods  and  swamps.     May. 

parvijlora.     L.  inclanocarjm,  Desv.    Juncus.    parvi flora,   Retz.     At   the  base   of 
Mansfield  Mountain,  Robbins.'    On   the    Chin  of  Mansfield 
and  on  Camel's  Hump,  Macrae  and  Tuckerman.  June,  July. 
Juncus,  L.     Rush. 

effusus,  L.     Wet  meadows,  &c.     June,  July. 

filiformis,  L.     On  the  summits  of  Camel's  Hump  and  Mansfield  Mountain*, 
and   on    the    shore   of  Lake    Champlain   at   Ferrisburo-h, 
Robbins.     June,  July. 
nodosus,  L.     Wet  meadows,  &c.     June. 
tenuis.  Willd.     Low  grounds,  &c.     June,  July. 

acuminatus,  Michx.     Margins  of  ponds,  &c.     'Bxi.rWngioxv,  Macrae,  Oalxs. 
bufonius,  L.     Low  grounds,  «&c.     July. 

trifidus,  L.     On  the  summit  of  Mansfield  Mountain,  Robbins,  and  of  Camel's 
Hump,  Tuckerman  and  Macrae.     June. 
Order  RESTIACE^. 
Eriocaulon,  L.     Pipewort. 

septangidarc,  With.     E.  pellucidum,    Michx.     Borders   of  ponds,    generally  in' 
the    water.      Seymour's   pond,   Morgan,  and  Minaud's   pondy 
Rockingham,   Carey.     August,  Sept. 

Order  SMILACEiE.     The  Smilax  Tribe. 
Smilax,  L. 

rotundifolm,  L.      Green  Briar.     Woods  and  thickets.     June. 
hcrbacea,  L.     S.  peduncularis,yin\\\.     Borders  of  woods,  &c.     June. 

Order  ARACE.^.     The  Arum   Tiibc. 
Arum,  L. 

Dracontimn,  L.     Dragon-root.     Moist  grounds.    Shoreham,  Robbins.   May,  June. 
triphyUmn,  L.     Indian  Turnip.     Shady  banks  and  swamps.     May,  June. 
Peltandra,  RafincsqiiC. 

Virginica,  Raf.     Calla  Virginica,  Michx.    In  water  on  the  borders  of  ponds  and 
rivers.     Colchester  pond,  Robbins.     June,  July. 
Calla,  L. 

palustris,   L.      Swamps.      Middlebury,   James.      Fair    Haven    and    Whiting, 
Robbins.      Bellows  Falls,  and    Guildiiall,  (>?•«/.     July. 
Pt   I,  26 
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Symplocarpus,  Salisbury.     S/^-'inik  CoLbr/rrc- 

fcctidus,  Nutt.     Pothos  fxtida,  L.     Wet  meadows  and  swamps.     April. 
Acorus,  L. 

Calamus,  L.     Sweet  Flog.     Wet  meadows,  &c.     June. 

Okder  TYPHACEiE.     T/te  Cat's-tail  Tribe. 
Typha,   Tovrn.     Cat's  tail.     Reed  Mace, 

latifolia,  L.     Ditches,  pools,  &c.     July. 
Bparganium,   Town.     Burr  Reed. 

ramosum,  L.     In  ditches,  &c.     June,  July. 

simplex,  Hudson.     S.  Jlrnericanum,Nntt.     Borders  of  streams,  »Ssc.     July. 

Order  FLUVIALES. 

Najas,  L. 

Canadensis,  Michx. 

var.fragilis.     Caulinia  fragilis,  Willd.     Middlebury,  James. 
var.  flcxilis.     Caulinia  flexilis,   Willd.     In    water  three  feet  deep  at  the 
mouth  of  Otter  Creek.     Ferrisburgh,  Kobbins.     July,  Aug. 
Zannichellia,  Micheli. 

palustris,  L.     In  shallow  water,  in  Lake  Champlain,  at  South  Hero.  Robbins. 
Potamogeton,  L.     Pimdwccd. 

natans,  L.     Ponds,  and  slow  flowing  waters.     July,  August. 

hetcrophyllum,  Schreber.     Ponds,  and  slow  streams.     August. 

diversifolium.   Barton.      Ponds,    &c.      In   Lake    Champlain   at   South  Hero, 

Robbins.     July. 
perfoliatum,  L.     Ponds,  &c.     August. 
lucens,  L.     Ponds,  &c.     August. 
compressmn,  L.     Rivers,  ponds,  &c.     July,  August. 

pauciflorum,  Vursh.     P.  granuncum,  M'lchx.     Ponds,  &c.     July,  August. 
pectinatum,  L.     Ponds,  &c.     July. 

The  species  of  Potamogeton  as  above  are  all  according  to  Torrey's  Flora  of  the 
Northern  States,  vol.  I,  p.  196. 

Order  JUNCAGINACE.^:.     TAe  Arroiv- Grass  Tribe. 
Scheuchzeria,  L. 

palustris,  L.  Sphagnous  swamps  and  bogs.  In  Georgia,  Chandler.  At  the 
southern  end  of  Colchester  Pond,  Robbins.  In  North  Troy, 
with  Orchis  blephariglottis,  Carey.     June. 

Order  PISTIACE^.     Tlie  Duckweed  Triie. 
Lemna,  L.     Duclcxvecd. 

polyrhiza,  L.     Ditches,  &c. 

minor,  L.     Ditches,  &c.     At  North  Hero,  Robbins. 

trisulca,  L.     Ditches,  ponds,  &c.     At  North  Hero,  Robbins. 

Order  CYPERACE.S.      The  Sedge  Tnbe. 

Dulichium,  Richard. 

spathaccum.  Rich.     Borders  of  ponds,  &c.     July,  August 
Cyperus,  L. 

diandrus,  Torr.     var.  castaneus,Tori.     Margins  of  ponds,  &c.     August. 
strigosus,  L.     Low  moist  grounds.     August. 

repcns,  Elliot.     C  phi/matudcs,  Muhl.     Wet  sandy  soil.     In  South  Hero,  West 
Haven,   and   on   the   banks   of  Otter    Creek,   Ferrisburgh, 
Robbins.     August. 
fiUculmis,  Vahl.     C.  mariscoides.  Ell.     Dry  sands      August. 
inflexus,  Muhl.     C.  uncinntus,Yursh..    Sandy  shores  of  rivers  and  lakes.    Aug. 
Eleocharis,  R.  Brov:n.     Scirpus,  L. 

palustris,  R.  Brown.     Wet  places,  ditches,  «&.c.     May,  June. 
ubtusa,  Schultes.     Scirpvs  ca']>italiis  of  American  authors,|not  of  Linnteus,  Ditch- 
es and  margins  of  ponds.     June,  July. 
acicuZaris,  R.  Brown.     Margins  of  ponds,  &c.     June, 
tenuis,  Schultes.     Margins  of  ponds,  &c.     June. 
Scirpus,  L.     Club  Rush. 

lacvstris,  L.  6'.  acutus,  Muhl.  Bulrv^h.  In  water  on  tlie  borders  of  lakes, 
ponds,  i^c.     July. 
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triquctcr,  L.      Wet  places,  borders  of  rivers,  &c.     July. 
atrovircns,  Muhl.     Moist  meadows,  &c.     July. 
bninneus,  Mahl.     Swampy  grounds.     Pownnl,  RoLhins.     August.. 
Eriopliorum,  Miclix.     Wet  meadows,  ditclies,  &c.     August. 
Erioijhorum,  L.     Cotton  Grass. 

alpinu77i,  L.     Bogs.     Brownington,  Robbins.     Danville,  Carey.     May,  June. 
naginatuvi,  L.     Bogs.     June,  July. 
Vii-ginicum,  L.     Bogs.     July,  August. 
polijstacfnjon,  L.     Bogs.     May,  June. 

angustifoliuvi,  Reichard.     E.  gracllc,  Roth.     Bogs.     May,  June. 
Isolepis,  R.  Brovn.     Scirpus,  L. 

capillarls,  Rosm.  and  Sch.      Dry  sands.     Bellows  Falls,  Carey.     August. 
Ilhyncospora,    Vnhl. 

glomcruta.     Moist  pastures,  &c.     Bellows  Falls,  Carey.     July,  August. 
Carex,  Mickeli.     Sedge. 

disperma,  Dewey.     Sphagnous  swamps. 

rosea,  Schk.     Woods  and  shady  banks. 

cephulophora,  Muhl.     Woods,  &c.  _ 

sparganioidcs.     Mahl.  Moist  shady  banks,  &o. 

stipata,  Muhl.     Wet  meadows. 

hromoidcs,  Schk.     Moist  woods,  jSsc. 

Tulpinoidca,  Michx.     C.  rnuUiflora,  Muhl.     Moist  pastures,  &o 

paniculuta,  var.  teretiuscula,  Wahl.     Bogs. 

slccata,  Dewey.     Moist  banks,  &c.  Burlington,  Macrae. 

trisperma,  Dewey.     Bogs  and  swamps. 

Deiocyana,  &'chw.     Woods,  &c. 

tenuifiora,  Wahl.     Cedar  and  other  swamps.     In   Salem,  in  a  shady  swamp 

near  a  small  pond  at  the  head  of  Lake  Mempiiremagog,  also 

in  Burlington,  Robbins.     On  the  western  side   of  the  great 

cedar  swamp  at  Fair  Haven,   Oalccs. 
stellulata,  Good.     C.  scirpoides,  Schk.     C.  stcrilis,  Willd.     Wet  meadows  and 

swamps. 
curia,  Good.     Swamps. 
scoparia,  Schk.     Wet  meadow^s. 

var.  lagojjodioidcs.     C.  t-agopodioidcs,  Willd.     Wet  meadows. 
fcstucacea,  Schk.     Moist  woods  and  meadows. 
aurca,    Nutt.     Moist    rocky    ledges,    &c.     Povvnal,  Burlington    and 

Colchester,  RMins.     Bellows  Falls,  Caraj. 
saxaiilis,  L.     Summits  of  Mansfield  and  Camel's  Hump  mountains,  Robbins, 

Tuckerman  and  Macrae. 
cespitosa,  L.     Wet  meadows,  &.c. 
acuta,  L.     Wet  meadows. 
crinita,  Lam.     Wet  shady  banks,  &c. 
leucoglocldn,  Ehr.     C.  pavcifiura,  Willd.     Bogs,  especially  at  the  north,  and  on 

mountains.     At  Colchester  pond,  Robbins.     At  North  Troy, 

with  Orchis  blephaiiglottis,  Carey. 
polytrichoides,  Muhl.     Swamps,  <fcc. 
pcdunculata,  Muhl.     Woods,  &c. 
squarrosa,  L.     In  a  low  wet  wood  on  the  margin  of  Otter  Creek,  Ferrisburn-h 

Rotjbins. 
gracillima,  Schw.     Wet  meadows  and  woods.    Burlington,  Carey.    Colchester 

Mnerae.  '  ' 

vestita,\N\\\A.     Borders  of  woods,  &c.     Middlcbury,  ^^'wrs. 
Pcnnsylvanicn,  Lam.      C.  varia  and  marginatn,  Muhl.      Woods. 
Emmonsii,   Dewey.       C.   alpcstris,    Torr.    and    Schw.      C.    Davisii,   Dewey. 

Bellows  Falls,   Carey. 
oligocarpa,  Schk.     Woods. 

laxijlora.  Lam.     Woods,  &c.     Castleton,     Robbins. 
granularis,  Muhl.     Moist  shady  rocks.     Burlington,  Oakes. 
eburnea,   Boott.     C.  alba,   Dewey.     Limestone  rocks.     On  the  rocks  at  Hio-ji 

Bridge,  Colchester,  and  at  Grand  Isle,  South  Hero,  West 

Haven  and  Pownal,  Robbins. 
anceps,  Muhl.     Woods  and  shady  banks. 
pluntaginca.  Lam.     Woods. 
■syltatica,  Huds.     Woods,  especially  on   mountains. 
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Jlava,  L.     Wet  meadows.     Sutton,  Carey. 

intumcsccns,  Rudge.     C.folliculata  of  Schk.,  not  of  Linn.     Wet  woods. 

lupulina,  Muhl.     Wet  meadows  and  woods. 

tcntaculata,  Muhl.     Wet  meadows. 

retrorsa,  Schw.     Swamps,  &c. 

bullata,  Schk.     Wet  meadows,  &c.     South  Hero,  Rohbins. 

vesicaria,  L.     C.  avipullacca,  Dewey .     C.  iitriculata,Booti.     Wet  meadows,  &0. 

lacustris,  Willd.     Borders  of  ponds,  i&c. 

scabrata,  Schw.     Swamps,  &c. 

hystericina,  Muhl.     Wet  meadows. 

Pseudo-cyperus,  L.     Ditches  and  margins  of  ponds. 

longirostris,  Torrey.     Shady  ledges,  &c.     On  the  sides  of  Camel's  Hump,  end 

at  Castleton,  Bobbins.     Rocky  banks  of  Saxton's  river,  near 

Bellows  Falls,  Carey. 
limosa,  L.     Bogs,  especially  at  the  the  north. 
miliacea,  Muhl.     Moist  banks,  &c. 
pallescens,  L.     Wet  meadows,  &c. 

umbellata,  Schk.   Rocky  hills,  &c.    Summit  of  Mansfield  mountain,  Robbins 

Order  GRAMINE^.     The  Grass  Tiibe. 

(  Mostly  according  to  Torrey' s  Flora  of  tlie  Northern  States^  Vol.  I. ) 

Agrostis,  L.     Bent  Grass. 

§  vulgaris,  Smith.     Red-top.     Meadows,  pastures,  &c.     June — Aug. 

§   alba,  Li.     Meadows,  pastures,  *tc.     June — Aug. 

lateriflora,  Michx.     Moist  meadows,  sides  of  hills,  &c.     August,  Sept. 

soholifera,  Muhl.     Rocky  shady  hills,  «fec.     August,  Sept. 

tcnuijloru,  Willd.     Rocky  shady  hills,  &c.     July,  Aug. 

syl.vatica,  Torrey.     Dry  "rocky  hills,  &c.     August. 

canina,  L. 

var.  alpina,  Oakes.  Agrostis  rupestris,  Gray  in  Sill.  Jour.,  vol.  42.  On 
the  summit  of  Camel's  Hump  mountain,  Robbins,  Tuckerman 
and  Macrae.  July.  This  variety  is  common  on  the  White 
Mountains,  and  is  connected  with  the  common  variety,  which 
is  abundant  in  Essex  county,  Massachusetts,  by  several 
intermediate  forms,  found  at  the  base  and  on  the  sides  of  the 
White  Mountains. 
.C^inna,  L. 

arundinacea,  Willd.     Wet  woods,  &c.     August,  Sept. 
Polypogon,   Desfontaines. 

racemosus,  Nutt.     P.  ghmeratus,  Willd.     Wet  meadows,  &c.     Aug.,  Sept. 
Brachyelytrum,  P.  de  Beauv. 

aristatiim,  P.  de  B.     MuMenbergia  crecta.  Roth.     Woods,  «&.c.     June,  July. 
Alopecurus,  L.     Fox-tail  Grass. 

§  pratensis,  L.     Moist  meadows,  &c.     Bellows  Falls,  Carey.     May,  June. 
geniculatus,  L.     Wet  meadows,  «Sr,c.     June. 
Phleum,  L.     Cat's-tail  Grass. 

§  pratense,  L.     Herd's  Grass,  Timothy.     Fields,  «fec.     July,  August. 
JPhalaris,  L.     Canary  Grass. 

§  Canariensis,  L.     Pastures,  «&c.     Cavendish,  Macrae.  July. 
Milium,  L.     Millet  Grass. 

ejfusum,  L.     Woods,  &c.    Banks  of  Saxton's  river,  Bellows  Kails,  Carey.    July. 
pungens,  Torr.     Dry  rocky  woods,  «fec.     May. 
'Piptatherum,  P.  de  Beauv. 

nigrum,  Torr.     Shady  ledges,  &c.     August. 
Oryzopsis,  Michx. 

asperifolia,  Michx.     Woods,  especially  on  mountains.     May,  June. 
Panicum,  L.     Panic  Gra.'^s. 

§  Cms- Gain,  L.     Cultivated  grounds,  «fec.     July — Sept. 
dandeslinum,  L.     P.  pedunculatum,  Torrey.     Woods.     July. 
lalifolium,  L.     Sandy  woods,  &c.     July. 
dichotomum,  L.     P.  nitidum,  Lam.     Low  grounds.     July. 

depauperatum,   Muhl.     P.  rectum,  Roemer  and  Shultes  Sandy   soils.     Bellows 
Tails,  Carey.     Burlington,  Macrae,  July. 

xanthophysum.  Gray.    "Sandy  woods,  &c.     Burlington,  Carey.     June,  July, 
cdpillare,  L.     Sandy  fields  and  cultivated  grounds.     August,  Sept. 
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Setaria,  P.  dc  Beauvois. 

§  viridis,  P.  de  B.     Paiiicum  viridc,  L.     Cultivated  grounds,  &c  July,  August. 
\glauca,V   de  B.     Panicum  glaucum,  L.     Cultivated  grounds,  &c  July,  Aug. 
Digitaria,  Haller. 

§  sanguinalis.  Scop.     Cultivated  grounds,  &c.     August,  Sept. 
glabra.   Sandy  fields,  &c.    Castleton,  Colchester,  West  Haven,  and  Ferrisburg, 
Robbins.     August,  Sept. 
Paspalum,  L. 

ciliatif oUum,  Michx.     Dry  fields,  &c.     Bellows  Falls,  Carey.     Aug. 
Aristida,  L. 

dichotoma,  Miclix.     Barren  fields,  &c.     Pownal,  Robbins.     Aug. 
Calamagrostis,  Roth.     Arundo,  L. 

Canadensis,  P.  de  Beauv.     Arundo  Canadensis.,  Michx.     CalamagrosLis  Mexicanu., 
Nutt.     Wet  meadovk^s,  &c.     July. 
Anthoxanthum,  L.     Sv^cet -scented  Vernal  Grass. 

§  odoratu7n,  L.     Meadow^s  and  pastures.     Middlebury,  James.     May,  June. 
Aira,  L.     Hair  Grass. 

jlexuosa.,  L.     Dry  rocky  woods.     June. 

ccspitosa,  L.     Aira  aristulata,  Torrey.    On  the  moist  rocky  banks  of  rivers.    On 
the  Connecticut,  at  Guildhall,  Robbins.     July. 
Trisetum,  Pers. 

striatum,  Michx.   T.  purpurascens, Torrey.    Avenaslria(a,Michx.    Rocky  woods. 

Castleton,  Georgia,  and  Woodstock,  Robbins.     May,  June. 
tnolle,  Trinius.     Avcna  mollis,  Michx.     On  dry  limestone  rocks,  at  High  Bridge 
and  Winooski  falls,  Colchester,  Robbins.     June. 
Hierochloa,  Gmelin. 

alpina,  Roem.  and  Sch.     On  the  summit  of  Mansfield  mountain,  Tiockerman  di.x\A 
Macrae.     July. 
Arundo,  L.     Reed  Grass. 

Phragmites,  L.     In  water  on  the  borders  of  ponds,  «fec.     In  lake  Memphrema- 
gog,  Robbins.     Aug. 
Danthonia,  DC. 

spicata,  P.  de  B.     Dry  barren  woods,  pastures,  «fec.     June,  July. 
Festuca,  L.     Fescue  Grass. 

§  duriuscnla,  L.     Dry  pastures,  &c.     June. 

tenella,  Willd.     Dry  sandy  fields,  &c.     Bellows  Falls,  CarcT/.     June,  July. 
§  elatior,  L.     Grass  fields,  &c.     Middlebury,  James.     June. 
§  pratensis,  Huds.     Grass  fields,  &c.     Bellows  Falls,  Carey.     June,  July. 
Glyceria,  R.  Broien. 

fluitans,  R.  Br.     Stagnant  water,  Burlington,  Carey.     June. 
Poa,  L.     Mcadoiv  Grass. 

§  annua,  L.     Cultivated  grounds,  «&c.     May — Aug. 
dentata,  Torrey.     Ditches  and  wet  places.     July,  Aug. 
aquatica,  L.     Wet  meadows,  &c.     July,  Aug. 
§  pratensis,  L.     Grass  fields,  roadsides,  &c.     June,  July, 
compressa,  L.     Sandy  fields,  and  in  woods,  &c.     June. 
serotina,  Ehrh.     Wet  meadows.     July. 
nemoralis,  L.     Woods.     May,  June. 
nervata,  Willd      Wet  meadows.     June,  July. 
obtusa,  Muhl.     Wet  meadows,  «&c.     Bellows  Falls,  Carey.     Aug. 
Torreyana,  Sprengel.     P.  elongata,  Torr.  not  of  Willd.     Woods.     At  the  base 
of  Mansfield  mountain,  Robbins.     Morgan,  near  the  line  of 
Charleston,  Carey.     Burlington,  Macrae.     July. 
Canadensis,  Torr.     Briza  Can.,  Michx.     Wet  meadows  and  swamps.     July. 
hirsuta,  Michx.     Sandy  and  gravelly  beach  of  Connecticut  river,  at  Bellows 

Falls,  Carci/.  » 

alpina,  L.     Summit  of  Mansfield  mountain,  Robbins.     July. 
reptans,  Michx.     Wet  sandy  shores  of  rivers  and  lakes.     On  the  banks  of  the 
Otter  Creek,  Ferrisburgh,  and  of  the  Winooski,  Colchester 
Robbins.     July,  Aug. 
Tricuspis,  P.  de  Beauv. 

seslerioides,  Torr.     Poa  qvinqticfida,  Pursh.  Sandy  soil  Middlebury,  yawjes.  Auo-. 
Dactylis,  L.     Orcliard  Grass. 

§  glomerata,  L.     Grass  fields,  &c.     Bellows  Falls,  Carey.     June. 
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Bromus,  L.     Bromc  Grass.. 

§  secalinus,  L.     Chess  or  Cheat.     Cultivated  grounds.     July. 

ciliaius,  L.     Woods,  «&c.     July. 

■purgans,  L.     Woods,  shady  banks,  &c.     Castleton  and  Brattleboro',  Rollins. 
Secale,  L.     liijc 

§  cereale,  L.     Old  fields  and  on  rocks,  &c.     June. 
Elymus,  L.     Lyme  Grass. 

Canadensis,  L.    and  var.  glaucifolius.     Rocky  river  banks,  &c.     July,  Aug. 

striatusy  Willd.     E.  viUosus,  Torrey,  Flora.  Dry  rocky  banks,  «fec.  Middlebury, 
James.     July,  Aug. 

Hystrix,  L.     Rocky  woods.     Middlebury,  James.     West  Haven,  Rollins. 
Triticum,  L.     Wheat. 

§  repc7is,  L.     Couch  Grass.  '■^  Witch  Grass,"  Cultivated  grounds, «fec.  June,  July. 
Spartina,  L.     Cord  Grass. 

cynosur oides,  W'lUd.     Banks  of  rivers,  &c.     Bellows  Falls,  Carej^.     Aug.     . 
Andropogon,  L.     Beard  Grass. 

scoparins,  Michx.     Dry  fields,  &c.     Pownal,  Rollins.     Bellows  Falls,  Carey. 
Burlington,  Macrae.     August,  Sept. 

furcatus,  Muhl.     Dry  rocks  and  fields.      Colchester,  Robbins.      Bellows  Falls, 
Carey.     Aug.  Sept. 

nutans,  L.     Dry  fields,  &c.     Pownal  and  Brattleboro',  Robbins.    Bellows  Falls, 
Carey.     Burlington,  Macrae.     Aug.  Sept» 
Leersia,  Solander. 

Virginica,WiUd.     Wet  woods,  &c.     Aug. 

oryzoides,  Swartz.     Ditches,  &c.    Aug.  Sept. 
Zizania,  L.      Wild  rice. 

aquatica,  Lambert.     In  shallow   water   in  rivers  and  lakes.     Burlington   and 
S.  Hero,  Robbins.     Aug. 


CLASS  IV.      A  C  R  O  G  E  N  S. 

Order  EQUISETACE.^.     The  Horsetail  Tribe. 
Equisetum,  Tourn.     Horsetail. 

limosnm,  L.     Bogs,  borders  of  ponds,  &c.     June. 

sylva.timm,  L.     Moist  woods  and  shady  banks.     May. 

hyematr,  L.     Wet  woods  and  banks.     June. 

variegatum,  Schleich.     Interstices  of  rocks  on  the  shores  of  the  Connecticut 

river,  near  low  water  mark.  Bellows  Falls,  Carey, 
scirpoides,  Michx.     Moist  woods  and  banks.     June. 

Order  FILICES.     The  Fern  Tribe. 
Polypodium,  L. 

vulgare,  L.     Shady  rocks,  &c. 
Dryopteris ,  L.      Woods  and  swamps. 
Pkegoptcris,  L.     Woods  and  shady  banks. 
var.  conncctile.     P.  coimntilr,  Michx. 
var.  hexagonoptervm.     P.  licxagonoptcrum,  Michx. 
Aspidium,  Swartz.     Shield  Fern. 

acrostichoides,  Swartz.     Rocky  woods,  &c. 
Goldianum,  Hooker.     Woods.     In  Orleans  county,  Carey. 
Thelypteris,  Swartz.     A.  tiovcboracrnse,  Willd.     Moist  woods. 
cristntnm,  Sw.    A.  Lancastriensc,  Sw.     Moist  woods  near  Burlington,  Macrae, 
marginale,  Sw.     Rocky  woods. 
dilatatum,  Sw.     Woods. 

acuUatum,  Sw.   Woods  about  the  "  Notch"  at  the  north  base  of  Mansfield  moun- 
tain.   Macrae  and  Tuckerman. 
Cistopteris,  Bernhardt. 

frngilis,  Bernh.     Aspidium  tenvc,  Sw.     Moist  rocks,  &c. 
bullifcra,  Bernh.     Aspid.  bidb.  Willd.     Shady  rocks,  generally  on  limestone. 
Dicksonia,  L'Hrrifier. 

pilosiuscida,  Willd.     Moist  pastures,  shady  woods,  &c. 
Woodsia,  7?.  Broim. 

Jlvensie,  R.  Br.     On  rocks.    Fairhaven,  &c.,  Rollins.   On  the  summit  of  Mans- 
field mountain,  Tuckerman  and  Maa-at. 
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obtii^a,  Torr.     Aspu/.  o/j/vsum,  Swartz.      W.  Pcrrinimia,  Hooker  and   Greville 
Rocks.     Bellows  Falls,  Caraj. 
Asplenium,  L.     SplcaiworL 

rhizopliyihtm,  L.     Shady  limestone  rocks. 
angustifolium,  Michx.     Woods.     Middlebury,  Jomcs. 
cbciicvm,  Ait.     Rocky  ledges. 
Tnchoma/ics,  L.     Steep  rocky  ledges. 

thcbjptcroidcs,  Michx.  Woods  anil  shady  banks.  Bellows  Falls,  Carey.  In 
Colchester,  on  the  eastern  side  of  High  Bridge,  Oakes 
Ludlow,  Waslibwrn, 
Ruta  muraria^  L.  JC,///  rue  Splrciwort.  In  the  crevices  of  limestone  rocks 
facing  the  woollen  factory  at  Winooski  falls,  near  Burlino-ton' 
^oji/^nix  and  31,/rrae.  At  the  place  of  the  former  bridcre,°near 
High  Bridge,  Colchester,  also  at  Pownal  and  Westllaven 
Rubbins.  ' 

Filix.fcEjnina,  Bernh.     Jlspidium  Filix-fccmhia,  Sw.  Aspidium  asplenioidcs,  Sw 
„,      ,  'i-  angustinn,  Willd.     Woods. 

Woodwardia,  Smilh. 

Virginica,  Sw.     Bogs.     At  Colchester  pond,  Rohhhis. 
Pteris,  L.     Brake. 

aquillna,  L,     Covmon  Brake.     Dry   woods,  &c. 

atropurpurea,   L.     Crevices    of  limestone    rocks.     Near   High    Brido-e  and    at 

•,•     A,r-   ,        ^  Winooski  falls,  and  at  Pownal  and  West  Haven,  Robbim 
gracilis,  mchx.  On  rocks  overhanging  the  "Devil's  Den,"  Burlington,  M.«-a^. 
Adiantum,    Totirn.     Maidenhair.  '^       ^^'^uliul. 

pcdalum,  L.     Woods. 
Struthiopteris,    Willd. 

Germanica,  Willd.     S.  Permsi/lvamca,  ^ [lid.    Woods,  and  low  grounds. 
Unoclea,  L.  ° 

sensibilis,  L.     Moist  woods  and  banks. 
Ophioglossum,  L.     Jldders"    Tongue. 

vulgatum,  L.     Bellows  Falls,   Carcij.     Burlington,  Macrae. 
Osmunda,  L.     Floicering  Fern. 

Claijtoniana,  L.     6.  mtcrrupta,  Michx.     Moist  grounds,  &c. 

cmnamomea,  L.     Moist  grounds,  &c. 

rngalis,  L.     O.  spcctabills,   Willd.     Moist  grounds,  &c. 
iiotrychium,   Sicartz.     Mooiiwort. 

Jmnarioides,  Willd.     Pastures,  &c. 

var.  disscctum,  Oakes.     B.  disscctum,  Muhl.     Rockintrham,  Carci/ 

Virgimanum,  Sw.     B.  gracilc,  Michx.     Woods.  ° 

simplex,  Hitchcock.     At   Sutton,   near  the  village,   on   the   road   leading   to 
Burke,   Carey.  ^ 

Order  LYCOPODIACE^-     The  Club-Moss  Tribe. 
Lycopodium,  L.     Club-Moss.     Winlcr-green. 

clavatum,  L.     Dry  woods. 

complanahim,  L.     Woods. 

obscurum,  L.     L.  dendroldcnm,  Michx.     Groimd  Pine.     Woods. 

annotinum,  L.      Woods,  especially  near  the  mountains. 

rupestre,  L.     On  dry  rocks.     Georgia,  Rabbins.     Fair  Haven,   Chandler 

Sclago,  L.     Summits  of  Mansfield   and   Camel's    Hump   mountains,  Robbins 
Tvrkerman  and  Macrae.  ' 

lucidulum,  Michx.     Woods. 
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Acal_vpha, 

Acer, 

Achillea, 

ACOILIS, 

Aetata, 
Adiantum, 
Adluiiiia, 
Agrimonia, 


196 

182 
189 
202 

178 
207 
178 
183 


Agrostemma,  1^1  Amaranthns, 
Ambrosia, 
.'Vinpelopsis, 
AmphicarpBea, 
Andromeda, 
Andropogon, 
Anemone, 

Amelanchicr,  184lAutennarid. 


A:;rostis, 

20-i 

Aira, 

2(1.1 

Alisnia, 

201 

Aliiuui, 

201 

'Unas, 

197 

Alopecurug, 

204 

195 

Anthemis,          189 

188 

Anlhoxanthum20o 

182 

Anyciua,            ISO 

183 

Apios,                183 

190 

Aplectnim,        199 

20G 

.Apocynum,       191 

177 

.ViiLiikgia,          17S 

189 

Aralis,              179 

Aralin,  186 

Arbutus,  190 
Arcbangelica,    186 

Arctium,  189 

Arenaria,  180 

Arcthusa,  199 

Aristida,  205 

Artemisia,  189 
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201 
205 
196 
191 
206 
207 
187 
179 
197 
18S 
192 
195 
196 
207 


Arum, 

Arundo, 

Asarum, 

Asclepias, 

Aspitlium, 

Asplenium, 

Aster, 

Barbarea, 

Betula, 

Bidens, 

Blephilia, 

Blitum, 

Boehmeria, 

Boirychium, 

Brach'elytrum204 

Brasenia,  178 

Bromus,  206 

Calainagrostis,205 

Calla,  201 

Callitriche,        198 

Calopogon,       200 

Callha, 

Calypso, 

Camelina, 

Campanula, 

Cannabis, 

Capsella, 

Cardamine, 

Carex, 

Carpinus, 

Carya, 

Cassia, 

Casta  nea, 

Castilleja, 

Ceanothus, 

Celaslrus, 

Celtis, 

Centaurella, 

Cephaianthus,  187 

Cerastium,        181 

Cerasus,  183 

Ceratophylluml78 

Chelidonium,    178 

Chelone,  194 

Chenopodium,  19 

Chrysosplen.    185 

Chrysanthem.  189 


Cuscuta,  192|Kalmia, 

Cynoglossum,  192;Krigia, 
Cypenis,  202|Juglans 

Cypripedium,    200jJuncus, 


193 

184 
179 
183 
206 

178 
186 
205 
187 
196 
179 
180 
202 
185 


178 
200 
179 
190 
196 
179 
179 
203 
196 
198 
183 
197 
194 
182 
182 
198 
192 


Cic-uta, 

Cimicifuga, 

Cinna, 

Circsea, 

Cirsium, 

Cistopteris, 

Claytonia, 

Clematis, 

Cochlearia, 

CoUinsonia, 

Comandra, 

Comarum, 

Comptonia, 


185 
178 
204 
185 
189 
206 
181 
177 
179 
193 
196 
184 
198 


Conioselinum,  186 

Conium, 

Convallaria, 

Convolvulus, 

Coptis, 

Corallorhiza, 

Cornus, 

Corydalis, 

Corylus, 

Crataegus, 

CryptotJenia, 


186 
201 
192 
178 
199 
186 
179 
'197 
184 
185 


Dactylis, 

jJalibarda, 

Danthonia, 

Datura, 

Decodon, 

Deritaria, 

Desmodium, 

Dicksonia, 

Dielylra, 

Diervilia, 

Digitaria, 

Dipsacus, 

Dirca, 

Draba, 

Drosera, 

Dulichium, 

Echinocystis,    __ 

Echinosper'uml92 

Eleocharis,       202 

Elodea, 

ElymuS; 

Empetrum, 

Epiphegus, 

EpigOBa, 

Epilobium, 

Equisetum, 

Erigeron, 

Eriocaulon, 

Eriophorum, 

Erythronium 

Eupatorium, 

Euphorbia, 

Fagus, 

Festuca, 

FloerUea, 

Fragaria, 

Fraxinus, 

Galeopsis, 

Galium, 

Gaultheria, 

Gentiana, 

Geranium, 

Gerardia, 

Geum, 

Glyceria, 

Gnaphalium, 

Goodyera, 

Gratiola, 

Hamamelis, 

Hedeoma, 

He]ianlhemuml80 

Helianthus,       188 

Hepatica, 

Ileracleum, 

Hieracium, 

Hierochloa, 

Houstonia, 

Humuius, 

Hydrocotyle,    -__ 

Hydiophylluml92 

Hyoscyainus    193 

Hypericum,       180 

Hypopithys,     191 

Impatiens,        181 

Inula,  188 

Iris,  199 

Isolepis,  203 


205  Juniperus, 
184  Justicia, 
205  Lactuca, 


180 
206 
196 
194 
190 
184 
206 
188 
201 
203 
201 
187 
196 
197 
205 
131 
184 
191 
193 
187 
190 
192 
181 
194 
183 

20; 

181 
200 
194 
185 
193 


Lasierpa, 

Lathyrus, 

Laurus, 

Lechea, 

Ledum, 

Leersia, 

Lemna, 

Leon  lice, 

Leoniodon, 

Leonurus, 

Lepidium, 

Lespedeza, 

Liliuro, 

Linaria, 

Lindernia, 

Linnaea, 

Linum, 

Liparis, 

Listera, 


190 
190 
198 
201 
198 
194 
189 
191 
183 
196 
180 
190 
206 
202 
178 
189 
193 
179 
183 
200 
193 
194 
186 
181 
199 
200 


Lobelia, 

Lonicera, 

Lophanthus, 

Lupinus, 

Luzula, 


Lithospermuml92 


Lycopodium,    207 


207 
196 
18) 
186 
204 
196 
180 
205 
186 
194 
201 
185 
194 
183 
204 
204 
194 
193 
195 


Lycopsis 

Lycopus, 

Lysimachia 

Maiva, 

Medeola, 

Medicago, 

Melampyrum,  194 

Melilotus,  183 

Melissa,  193 

Menisperm  uml78 

Mentha,  192 

Menyanthes,     192 

Microstylis, 

Milium, 

Mimulus, 

Mitchella, 

Mitella, 

Moliugo, 

Monarda, 

Monotropa, 

Morus 


Osmunda, 

Ostrya, 

Oxalis, 

Panax, 

Panicum, 

Parietaria, 

Parnassia, 

Paspalum, 

Pastinaca, 

Pediciilaris, 

Peltandra, 

Penthorum, 

Pentstemon, 

Phaca, 

Phalaris, 

Phieum, 

Phryma, 

Physalis, 

Phytolacca, 

Pinus, 

Piptatherum 

Plantago, 

Platanus, 

Poa, 

Podophyllum,   178 

Pogonia, 

Polanisia, 

Polygala, 

Polygonum, 

Polypodium, 

Polypogon, 

Pontederia, 

PopuUis, 

Portulaca, 

Potamogeton 

Potentilla, 

Prenanthes, 

Prunella, 

Prinos, 

Proserpinaca, 

Prunus, 

Pteris, 

Pterospora, 


Secale, 

Senecio, 

Setaria, 

Shepherdia, 

Sicyos, 

Sida, 

Silene, 

Sinapis, 

Sisymbrium, 


206 
189 
205 
196 
185 
182 
181 
179 
179 


Sisyrinchium,  199 
Sium,  185 

Smiiax,  201 

Solanum,  193 

Solidago,  188 

Sonchus,  189 

Sparganium,  202 
Spartina,  206 

Spergula,  180 

SpirEEa,  183 

Spiranthes,       200 
204  Stachys,  193 

195  Staphylea,        182 
198  Stellaria,  181 

Streptopus,  201 
Struihiopteris,  207 
Symphoricarp.186 
Symplocarpus,  202 


198 


205 


Pvcnanthe'um  192 


199 
204 
194 
187 
185 
180 
192 
191 
196 


Myriophyllum,185  Rosa, 


Pyrola. 

Pyrus, 

Gtuercus, 

Ranunculus, 

Raphanus, 

Rhamnus,         — 

Rhododendron  190 

Rhus,  182 

Rhyncho.'-pora203 

Ribes, 


177 

186 
189 
205 
187 
196 
185 


Najas,  202 

Nardosmia,  187 
Nasturtium,  179 
Nemopanthes,  191 


Nepeta, 
Nuphar, 
iVymphaea, 
Nyssa, 
CEnothera, 
Onopordon, 
Onoclea, 
Ophiog]ossum,207 
Orchis,  199 

Orobanche,  194 
Oryzopsis,  204 
Osmorhiza,       IBS 


200 
179 
179 
195 
206 
204 
200 
197 
181 
202 
183 
190 
193 
191 
185 
183 
207 
191 


Rubu  , 
Rudbeckia, 
Rumex, 
Sawittaria, 
Salix, 
Sambucus, 
Samolus, 
Sanguinaria, 
Sanicula,  185 

Sarracenia,  178 
Saxifraga,  185 

Scheuchzeria,  202 
Schollera,  200 
Scirpus,  202 

Scrophularia,  194 
Scutellaria,       193 


Tanacetum, 

Taxus, 

Teucrium, 

Thalictrum, 

Thaspiuin, 

Tiarella, 

Tilia, 

Tricuspis, 

Trien  talis, 

Trifolium, 

Trillium, 

Triosteum; 

Triphora, 

Trisetum, 

Triticum, 

Tussilago, 

Typha, 

Udora, 

Ulnius, 

Urtica, 

Utricularia, 

Uvularia, 

Vaccinium, 

Valeriana, 

Valisneria, 

Veratrum, 

Verbascum, 

Verbena, 

Vernonia, 

Veronica, 

Vibarnum, 

Vicia, 

Viola, 

Vitis, 

Waldsteinia, 


178  Woodsia, 


189 

198 
193 
178 
185 
185 
182 
205 
195 
183 
200 
186 
200 
205 
206 
187 
202 
199 
198 
196 
194 
201 
190 
187 
199 
200 
193 
194 
187 
193 
186 
182 
180 
182 
183 
206 
207 
188 


Woodwardia, 
Xanthium, 
Xanthoxylum,18l 
Zannichellia,  202 
Zizania,  206 

Zizia,  185 


Total, 


393 


^%  Having  been  obliged,  contrary  to  expectation,  to  work  off  the  preceding  Catalogue  without  awaiting 
the  return  of  the  proof  sheets' ftom  the  author,  some  typographical  errors,  &c.,  liave  occurred,  for  the 
eortection  of  which  see  the  Errata  at  the  end  of  the  voiume. 
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BASSWOOD. 


BLACK   CHERRY. 


SUGAR  MAPLE. 


Section  II. 
Trees  and  Fruits. 
To  the  preceding  full,  and  very  perfect 
catalogue  of  Vermont  £'lants,  kindly  fur- 
nished for  this  work  by  Wm.  Oakes,  Esq., 
of  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  we  here  sub- 
join a  brief  account  of  our  most  important 
Forest  Trees,  a  list  of  which  has  already 
been  given  on  page  173,  and  also  a  few 
words  respecting  our  Shade  Trees,  Fruits, 
&c.,  which  is  all  our  limits  will  admit. 


and  sometimes  rivals  mahogany  in  beau- 
ly,  but  it  has  been  sought  for  with  so 
much  eagernesf%  that  there  is  verj-^  little 
now  remaining  in  our  forests  large  enough 
to  be  sawn  into  boards.  The  bark  of  thia 
tree  is  aromatic,  has  an  agreeable  bitter 
taste,  and  is  often  used  as  a  tonic. 


BASSWOOD,  OR  LiME  TREE. 

Tilia  Americana. 
This  tree  is  found  in  all 'parts  of  the 
state,  and  under  favorable  circumstances 
grows  to  the  height  of  70  or  80  feet  with 
a  proportional  diameter.  In  newly  clear- 
ed lands  tiie  stumps  and  large  roots  of  the 
basswood  are  apt  to  send  forth  shoots 
which  grow  with  great  rapidity.  To  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  these  the  bark  is  some- 
times stripped  from  the  stumps,  or  they 
are  seared  by  building  a  fire  around  them. 
The  inner  bark  of  this  tree  is  sometimes 
macerated  in  water  and  formed  into  ropes. 
The  wood  is  white  and  tender,  but  is  val- 
uable for  very  many  purposes.  It  is 
sawed  into  planks  and  boards,  and  is  used 
for  chair  seats,  trunks,  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  a  variety  of  other  articles. 


BLACK  CHERRY. 

Ccrasus  serotina. 

This  is  our  largest  species  of  cherry 
tree,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  ex- 
ceeds 50  feet  in  height  and  15  inches  in 
diameter.  It  is  scattered,  but  very  spar- 
ingly, over  the  greater  part  of  the  state. 
It  is  sometimes  called  IVild  Cherry;  and 
also  Cabinet  Chkrrij,  from  the  use  made  of 
it  by  cabinet  makers.  But  it  is  more  gen- 
erally called  Black  Cherrij,  and  this  name 
may  be  derived  either  from  the  color  of 
the  bark  or  the  ripe  fruit.  The  perfect 
wood  is  of  a  dull  light  red  color,  which 
deepens  with  age.  It  is  compact,  fine 
grained,  brilliant,  and  not  liable  to  warp 
when  perfectly  seasoned.  It  is  extensive- 
ly used  for  almost  all  species  of  furniture, 
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THE  SUGAR  MAPLE. 

Jlcer  saccharinum. 

The  Sugar  Maple  is  one  of  our  most 
common   and    valuable    forest   trees.      It 
grows  to  a  larger  size  than  any  other  spe- 
cies of  maple,  and  its  wood,  wlien  season-^ 
ed,  is  much  heavier  and   harder.     Hence 
it  is  often  called  Roclc  Maple  or  Hard  Ma- 
ple.    Its  ordinary  height  is  about  60  feet, 
with  a  diameter  of  from  2  to  3  feet.     The 
wood,  when  first  cut,  is  white,  but  by  ex- 
posure assumes  a  rosy  tinge.     Its  grain  i3 
fine  and  close,  and  when  polished   has  a 
silky  lustre.     It  is  strong  and  heavy,  but 
when  exposed  to  moisture  soon  decays, 
on  which  account  if,  is  little  used  either  in 
civil  or  navai  architecture.     When  thor- 
oughly   seasoned    it    is    used    by    wheel- 
wrights for  axletrees  and  by  sleigh  makers 
for  the  runners  of  common  sleds.  It  is  also 
used  by  chair  makers  and  cabinet  makers 
in  many  kinds  of  their  work.     The  wood 
of  this  tree  exhibits  two  accidental  forms 
of  arrangement  of  the  fibre,  of  which  cab- 
inet makers  take  advantage  for  manufac- 
turing beautiful  articles  of  furniture.   The 
first  consists  of  undulations,  formino-  what 
is  called  Curled  Maple.  The  second,  which 
occurs  only  in  old  trees,  appears  to  arise 
from  an   inflection   of  the    fibre  from  the 
circumference  towards  the  centre,  produ- 
cing   spots,     which  are    sometimes   con- 
tiguous, and  at  others    a  little    distance 
apart.     This  is  what  is  called  Bird's-Eye 
Maple.,  and  the  more  numerous  the  spots, 
the  more  beautiful  and  more  esteemed  is 
the  wood.     Like  the  curled  and    striped 
maple,  it  is  used  for  inlaying  mahogany. 
It    is  also   made   into  bedsteads,  portable 
writing  desks,  and  a  variety  of  other  arti- 
cles, for  which  purposes   it  is  highly  val- 
ued.    The  sugar  maple  is  the  most  valu- 
able wood  for  fuel  found  in  the  state.    Its 
ashes  are  very  abundant  and  rich  in  alka- 
li.    Its  charcoal  is  of  the  most  valuable 
kind.  Its  wood  may  easily  be  distinguish- 
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ed  from  the  other  kinds  of  maple  by  its 
weight  and  hardness.  Valuable  as  this 
tree  is  on  account  of  its  wood,  and  for  be- 
ing one  of  GUI'  most  beautiful  and  flour- 
ishing ornamental  shade  trees,  its  value 
is  greatly  increased  on  account  of  the  su- 
gar extracted  from  it.  When  the  coun- 
try was  now,  nearly  all  the  sweetening 
consumed  in  the  state  was  obtained  from 
tlie  sugar  maple,  and  although  tiie  pro- 
portion'al  quantity  has  been  diminished  by 
the  destruction  of  the  maple  forests,  our 
people  have  become  so  sensible  of  its  val- 
ue, both  for  fuel  and  for  its  sugar,  that 
they  are  taking  much  pains  to  preserve 
groves  of  the  second  growth.  It  is  a  tree 
which  grows  rapidly,  and  considerable 
quantities  of  sugar  are  now  made  from 
trees  which  sprung  from  the  seed  since 
the  settlement  of  the  state  was  commen- 
ced. The  quantity  of  sugar  manufactured 
in  the  state  in  1840,  was  4,647,934  lbs. 

The  quality  of  the  sugar  made  in  the 
state  is  very  unequal.  While  some  of  it 
is  black,  dirty  and  disagreeable,  there  is 
much  made  which  is  no  wise  inferior  in 
color  or  flavor  to  the  very  best  West  In- 
dia sugar  ;  and  this  depends  entirely  upon 
the  manner  and  care  with  which  it  is 
manufactured.  The  dark  color,  the  clam- 
miness and  disagreeable  taste  of  much  of 
our  maple  sugar,  are  owing  chiefly  to 
three  causes.  1.  The  neglect  to  scald  the 
buckets,  &c.,  used  for  catching  the  sap, 
and  to  keep  the  sap  clear  from  all  impu- 
rities. 2.  Allowing  the  kettles  to  become 
so  much  heated  at  the  top  as  to  cause  the 
syrrup  to  burn  upon  them,  and  afterwards 
to  be  dissolved  and  mingled  with  the  syr- 
rup. 3.  Allowing  syrrup  to  remain  too 
long  in  iron  kettles.  It  should  in  no  case 
be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  kettle  over 
night  If  these  causes  be  guarded  against 
and  the  syrrup  be  well  settled,  well 
cleansed,  and  done  down  without  being 
burnt,  there  can  be  no  failure  of  having 
good  sugar.  To  make  white  coarsegrain- 
ed sugar,  it  should  be  done  so  that  only 
about  three  fourths  of  it  will  grain.  It 
should  then  be  poured  into  a  tub,  and  re- 
main unstirred  till  the  graining  has  ceas- 
ed. The  molasses  should  then  be  drain- 
ed or  poured  ofl^,  and  tiie  sugar  will  be 
found  to  be  very  beautiful.  It  may  be 
still  further  whitened  by  spreading  upon 
the  sugar  a  clean  white  cloth,  and  cover- 
in  ff  it  for  a  few  days  with  moist  dough, 
made  of  Indian  meal.  The  sugar  made 
from  this  tree,  in  addition  to  its  excellent 
qualities,  has  two  important  recommen- 
dation. It  is  the  production  of  our  own 
state,  and  it  is  never  tinctured  with  the 
sweat,  and  the  groans,  and  the  tears,  and 
the  blood  of  the  poor  slave. 


THE  WHITE  MAPLE. 
j3ce?"  dasijcarpum. 
This  tree  so  nearly  resembles  the  Red 
Maple,  that  it  is  very  generally  confoun- 
ded with  it  in  Vermont,  both  being  called 
Soft  Maple,  The  name  of  White  Maple 
may  be  derived  either  from  the  leaf  or 
from  the  wood.  The  color  of  the  under 
side  of  the  leaf  is  a  beautiful  silvery  white, 
and  the  wood  is  also  very  white,  and  of  a 
fine  texture ;  hut  it  is  softer  and  lighter 
tlian  either  of  the  other  species  of  maple. 
It  is  sometimes  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  furniture,  for  inlaying  mahogony,  cher- 
ry and  walnut,  but  it  is  liable  to  chan^'e 
its  color.  Wooden  bowls  are  sometimes 
made  of  it,  but  ash  and  poplar  are  prefer- 
able when  they  can  be  had.  Sugar  is 
sometimes  made  from  the  sap  of  this  and 
the  Red  Maple,  but  the  same  quantity  of 
sap  does  not  yield  more  than  half  as  much 
sugar  as  that  of  the  sugar  maple.  Like 
the  Red  Maple,  the  extract  from  the  in- 
ner bark  of  this  tree  produces  a  black  pre- 
ceptale  with  copperas,  and  is  sometimes 
used  for  coloring. 


THE  RED  MAPLE. 

Jlcer  rubrum. 
This  tree  is  found  in  most  parts  of  the 
state,  but  in  no  part  is  so  plentiful  as  the  i 
Sugar  Maple.  Its  flowers  appear  in  1 
April,  long  before  the  leaves,  and  are  the 
first  indications  which  the  forests  exhibit 
of  the  returning  spring.  They  are  small, 
of  a  deep  red  color,  and  hence  the  name, 
Red  Flowering  Maple.  This  tree  is  most 
common  in  low  moist  lands,  and  on  the 
banks  of  streams  and  ponds,  but  is  some- 
times met  with  at  considerable  elevations 
on  our  hills  and  mountains.  Its  usual 
height  is  about  .50  feet,  with  a  diameter 
from  20  to  30  inches.  The  wood  is  light- 
er and  more  porous  than  that  of  the  su- 
gar maple,  but  when  seasoned  under  shel- 
ter it  makes  excellent  fuel,  and  is  valua- 
ble for  various  other  purposes.  It  is  easi- 
ly wrought  in  the  lathe,  and  is  much  us- 
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ed  foryokesjthe  handles  of  agricultural  im- 
plements, wooden  dislies  and  other  domes- 
tic wares.  In  old  trees,  the  grain  is  some- 
times undulated  constitutinir  as  in  pre- 
ceding species,  what  is  called  Curled  Ma- 
ple. This  is  wrought  into  various  articles 
of  furniture,  which  for  richness  and  lus- 
tre, often  equals  the  finest  mahogany.  It 
is  also  used  for  the  stocks  of  guns.  From 
the  inner  bark  of  this  tree  an  e.xtract  of 
a  purple  color  is  obtained,  which  is  dar- 
kened by  the  addition  of  a  little  copperas 
or  alum  and  sometimes  used  for  writing 
ink,  and  also  for  dying  black. 


possesses  most  of  tlie  other  properties  of 
the  White  Ash,  and  is,  in  general,  ap- 
plied to  the  same  purposes. 


■  WHITE  ASH. 
Fraxinus  acuminata. 

This  tree  is  thinly  scattered  over  nearly 
the  whole  state,  and  seems  to  delight  in 
cool  situations.  It  is  most  frequently  met 
with  near  the  banks  of  streams,  and  on 
the  acclivities  surrounding  ponds  and 
swamps.  In  these  situations  it  frequent- 
ly attains  the  height  of  70  or  80  feet,  with 
a  diameter  of  from  two  to  three  feet.  It 
is  universally  known  by  the  name  of 
White  Jlsh.,  and  this  name  may  be  derived 
either  from  the  color  of  the  bark,  the  sap- 
wood,  or  ths  under  surface  of  the  leaves, 
all  of  which  are  white.  By  the  light 
color  of  the  bark  it  is  readily  distinguish- 
ed from  the  other  species.  The  wood 
of  this  tree  is  highly  esteemed  for  its 
strength,  suppleness,  and  elasticity,  and 
is  applied  with  advantage  to  a  great  va- 
riety of  uses.  It  is  always  selected  hy 
carriage  makers  for  fills  or  shafts,  the  fel- 
loes of  wheels,  and  the  frames  of  carriage 
bodies.  It  is  also  used  for  chairs,  scythe 
snaths  and  rake  handles  ;  for  hoops,  sieves, 
bo.xes,  wooden  bowls,  and  a  variety  of 
other  domestic  wares  ;  also  for  the  staves 
of  casks,  blocks  for  pullies,  and  on  ac- 
count of  its  strength  and  elasticity,  it  is 
considered  superior  to  any  other  kind  of 
wood  for  oars. 

RED  ASH. 

Fraxinus  pubcsccns. 
The  Red  Ash  is  a  handsome  tree  which 
grows  to  the  height  of  about  60  feet. 
The  bark  on  the  trunk  is  of  a  deep  brown 
color,  and  the  wood  differs  from  that  of 
the    White  Ash  in  being  redder,   but  it 


BLACK  ASH. 

Fraxinus  sambucifolia. 
The  Black  Ash  requires  a  moister  soil 
than  the  White  Ash,  and  is  commonly 
found  growing  on  low  lands,  and  in  and 
about  swamps;  and  hence  it  is  sometimes 
called  Sionvip  .Bsh.  The  perfect  wood  is 
of  a  brownish  comple.xion,  and  by  mailing- 
may  be  separated  into  thin  narrow  strips, 
which  are  employed  for  bottoming  chairs, 
making  baskets,  riddles,  &c.  The  sap- 
lings of  this  tree  are  much  used  for  hoop- 
poles. 


SASSAFRAS. 
Laurus  sassafras. 
This  interesting  and  valuable  tree  is 
found,  but  sparingly,  in  the  southwestern 
parts  of  the  state,  and  this  seems  to  be  its 
most  northern  limit.  On  account  of  its 
small  size  and  scarcity,  little  account  is 
made  of  the  wood,  but  it  is  highly  valued 
for  its  medicinal  properties.  For  more 
than  200  years  it  has  maintained  its  repu- 
tation as  an  excellent  sudorific,  and  it 
is  employed  to  advantage  in  cutaneous 
affections  and  chronic  rhe-umatism.  The 
bark  of  the  roots  contains  the  greatest 
quantity  of  the  peculiar  extract  of  this 
tree.  Tiie  dried  leaves  and  young  branch- 
es contain  a  large  amount  of  mucilage. 

THE  TUPELO,  OR  SOUR  GUM. 

JVi/ssa  imdtijiura,. 
This  tree,  which  is  here  usually  called 
Pcppcridi^c,  is  found  sparsely  scattered 
through  tlie  southern  and  western  parts 
of  the  state,  but  no  where  in  large  quan- 
tities. It  grows  to  the  height  of  near  50 
feet,  with  n  diameter  of  15  or  20  inches. 
The  limbs  usually  descend  low  upon  the 
trunk,  which  continues  of  nearly  uniform 
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size  for  some  distance.  The  wood  of  this 
tree  holds  a  middle  place  between  the 
hard  and  soft  wood  trees.  Tlie  most  re- 
markable peculiarity  of  this  tree  consists 
in  the  arrangement  of  its  woody  fibres, 
which  are  so  united  into  bundles  and 
twisted  and  braided  together,  that  it  is 
nearly  impossible  to  split  it.  Hence  it  is 
often  employed  for  the  naves  of  wheels, 
and  other  articles,  which  are  liable  to 
split  when  made  of  common  materials. 

THE  RED  MULBERRY. 

Jitorus  rubra. 

Vermont  is  near  the  northern  limit  of 
the  growth  of  this  tree,  and  here  it  grows 
very  sparingly.  At  the  south  it  is  said  to 
attain  the  height  of  60  or  70  feet,  and  the 
wood  is  employed  for  many  useful  pur- 
poses, but  here  neither  its  size  nor  its 
numbers  render  it  of  much  consequence. 


er  constitutes  the  principal  part  of  the 
forest,  but  is  thinly  scattered  among  the 
other  trees  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  state. 
It  seldom  exceeds  40  feet  in  height  or  10 
inches  in  diameter.  The  wood  is  wliite, 
compact,  fine  grained,  and  very  heavy. 
It  is  used  for  making  the  cogs  of  wheels, 
for  mallets,  and  for  various  other  purpo- 
ses. When  seasoned  it  makes  the  very 
best  of  fuel,  but  its  slow  growth  and  lim- 
ited quantity  prevents  its  being  an  object 
of  much  regard. 


HORNBEAM,  OR  BLUE   BEECH. 

Carpinus  Americana. 
This  tree  is  not  common  excepting  in 
the  western  part  of  the  state,  where  it  is 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  Blue 
Beech.  It  seldom  exceeds  twenty  feet  in 
height  or  4  or  5  inches  in  diameter.  The 
bark  is  smooth  and  undivided,  and  sets 
very  close  to  the  wood,  the  surface  of 
which  is  usually  irregularly  furrowed. 
The  wood  is  white,  compact  and  fine 
grained,  but  the  tree  is  so  small  and  rare 
that  little  account  is  made  of  it. 


IRON  WOOD. 

Ostrya  Virgiiiica. 
Thebody  of  this  tree, while  small, is  much 
used  for  levers  in  rolling  logs,  arid  hence 
it  is  frequently  called  Lever  Wood.  It  is 
also  called  Hop-Hor?ihcam,  from  the  re- 
semblance of  the  fruit  to  that  of  the  hop. 
The  growth  of  this  tree  is  very  slow,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  great  number  of  con- 
centric annual  layers  contained  in  a  tree 
of  only  a  few  inches  in  diameter.     It  nev- 


RED  BEECH. 

Fagus  fcrruginea. 
The  Red  Beech  is  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  state,  and  in  some  places  is  so  much 
multiplied  as  to  form  almost  entire  forests 
of  considerable  extent.  Its  usual  height 
when  full  grown  is  from  60  to  70  feet, 
with  a  diameter  of  2  or  2^  feet.  The 
wood  is  valuable  for  fuel  and  in  the  arts. 
That  of  the  second  growth  in  open  lands 
is  strong,  compact, fine  grained  and  heavy. 
As  it  is  not  liable  to  warp  when  well  sea- 
soned, it  is  very  suitable  for  the  backs  of 
cards,  and  is  generally  chosen  for  that 
purpose.  It  is  also  used  for  shoe  lasts,  for 
the  wood  of  joiners'  planes  and  other 
tools,  and  for  the  handles  of  various  kinds 
of  instruments.  For  fuel  it  is  but  little 
inferior  to  the  sugar  maple,  if  it  be  sea- 
soned and  kept  under  shelter  from  rains 
and  moisture,  but  if  exposed  it  is  soon  in- 
jured, and  the  sap  wood  soon  rots.  The 
fruit  of  this  tree  is  usually  abundant,  and 
as  swine  eat  it  with  avidity  the  early  set- 
tlers of  the  state  relied  much  upon  beech- 
nuts for  fattening  their  hogs.  As  beech- 
nuts are  injured  by  the  fall  rains,  those 
which  are  designed  for  preservation 
should  be  gathered  as  soon  as  ripe,  and 
should  be  thinly  spread  in  a  dry  place  till 
they  are  thoroughly  seasoned.  They  are 
often  eaten,  but  are  not  very  highly  es- 
teemed. A  rich  oil  may  be  extracted 
from  the  nut. 

THE  WHITE  BEECH. 

Fagus  sijlvestris. 
The   two   kinds   of  Beech  are   distin- 
guished chiefly  by  their  wood  and  dura- 
bility.    In  the  White  Beech  the  greater 
part  of  the  tree  is  sap-wood  and  very  per- 
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ishable,  while  in  the  Red  Beech  the  sap 
wood  is  thin,  and  the  heart,  or  perfect 
wood  exceedingly  compact  and  durabli;. 
The  White  Beech  also  grows  to  a  greater 
height,  and  its  trunk  is  freer  from  limbs 
than  that  of  the  Red  Beech. 


CHESTNUT. 

Castanca  vcsca,  var.  Americana. 
The  Chestnut  in  Vermont  is  confined 
mostly  to  the  south  western  parts,  and 
to  the  towns  lying  along  the  bank  of  Con- 
necticut river  in  the  counties  of  Wind- 
ham and  Windsor.  The  basis  of  the  soil 
in  which  it  there  flourishes  is  an  argilla- 
ceous slate.  According  to  the  journal  of 
Samuel  Champlain,  he  found  this  tree 
growing  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  which 
bears  his  name,  in  1609.  The  wood  is 
durable,  and  where  it  exists  in  sufficient 
quantities,  it  is  used  for  posts  and  rails  for 
fences,  for  shingles,  and  for  staves  of  dry 
casks.  For  posts,  trees  from  six  to  ten 
inches  in  diameter  are  employed,  and 
they  are  generally  charred  on  their  sur- 
face before  they  are  set  in  the  ground. 
Chestnut  rails  are  said  to  last  more  than 
50  years.  The  wood  being  filled  with  air 
snaps  as  it  burns,  and  on  that  account  is 
not  much  esteemed  for  fuel ;  but  coal 
made  of  it  is  excellent. 


THE  WHITE  OAK- 

Qncrciis  alha. 
The  growth  of  the  White  Oak  is  con- 
fined principally  to  the  southern  and 
western  parts  of  the  state,  and  even  there 
was  never  very  much  multiplied.  The 
original  growtii  sometimes  attained  the 
height  of  70  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  three 
or  lour  feet,  but  the  old  trees  have  been 
nearly  all  cut  down,  and  only  a  second 
growth,  which  has  sprung  up  since  the 
country  was  settled,  now  remains.  The 
wood  of  this  tree  is  more  valuable  than 
that  of  any  other  of  the  American  oaks. 
It  is  of  a  reddish  white  color,  and  is  very 
strong  and  durable.  When  perfectly  sea- 
soned it  is  much  used  by  carriage  makers, 


and  is  preferred  to  any  other  wood  for 
the  frames  of  coaciies,  waggons,  and 
sleighs,  and  also  for  the  felloes,  spokes 
and  naves  of  wheels.  Tlie  wood  of  the 
stocks  of  young  trees  is  very  tough  and 
elastic,  and  is  susceptible  of  minute  divis- 
ion ;  and  hence  it  is  much  used  for  bas- 
kets, the  hoops  of  sieves,  and  for  whip, 
pail  and  axe  handles.  It  also  makes  the 
best  of  staves  for  casks,  and  is  the  most 
valuable  wood  'ifor  ship-building.  The 
bark  of  the  White  Oak  is  much  used  in 
medicine  on  account  of  its  astringent  prop- 
erties. It  is  taken  internally  in  the  form 
of  a  decoction,  or  powder,  for  intermittent 
fevers,  and  is  applied  externally  to  wounds 
and  ulcers  as  a  styptic  and  antiseptic. 
Inhaled  in  the  form  of  an  impalpable 
powder,  it  is  said  to  cure  the  phthisic  in 
its  advanced  stages.  For  medical  pur- 
poses the  inner  bark  on  small  branches  is 
to  be  chosen. 


RED  OAK. 

Qucrcus  rubra. 

This  oak,  though  not  very  abundant 
in  Vermont,  is  more  plentiful  and  widely 
diffused  in  the  stale  than  the  preceding 
species.  The  wood  is  reddish  and  very 
coarse  grained,  and  is  of  little  value  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  White  Oak.  It  is 
used  principally  for  staves  and  heads  of 
casks.  The  bark  is  used  in  tanning  leath- 
er. 

The  other  species  of  oak,  mentioned 
on  pages  173  and  174,  are  found  in  Ver- 
mont  only    in    small    quantities. 

LARGE  WHITE  BIRCH. 

Be  tula  fapyracca. 

This  tree  is  quite  common,  and  often 
attains  the  height  of  60  or  70  feet.  It  is 
often  called  Canor.  Birch,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  bark  often  being  employed 
by  the  Indians  in  the  construction  of  ca- 
noes. They  also  manufacture  the  bark 
into  baskets  and  boxes.  Divided  into  thin 
sheets  it  has  been  used  as  a  substitute  for 
paper.  In  new  settlements  large  plates 
of  the  bark  of  this  tree  were  sometimes 
used  for  covering  the  roofs  of  houses. 
The  wood  of  this  tree  is  lighter,  when 
seasoned,  and  less  valuable  than  that  of 
the  Yellow  Birch  and  Black  Birch. 
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THE  BLACK,  or  CHERRY  BIRCH. 

Bctula  Icnta. 
This  tree  is  called  Cherry  Birch,  from 
its  resemblance  to  the  wild  cherry.  It  is 
also  sometimes  called  Sioeet  Birch,  or 
Spice  Birch,  on  account  of  its  agreeable 
aromatic  smell  and  taste.  It  grows  best 
in  a  deep  loose  soil,  and  sometimes  reach- 
es the  height  of  80  feet,  with  a  diameter, 
at  the  bottom,  of  more  tiap  three  feet.  It 
is  not  so  abundant  as  t^e  following  spe- 
cies, but  the  wood  is  more  highly  valued 
by  the  cabinet  makers,  being  finer  grained 
and  susceptible  of  a  higher  polish.  When 
freshly  cut  the  wood  has  a  light  rosy  hue, 
which  deepens  by  exposure  to  the  light. 
It  is  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
bedsteads,  tables,  sofas,  armed  chairs,  and 
a  variety  of  other  articles,  and  with  age 
assumes  very  much  the  appearance  of 
mahogany. 


THE  YELLOW  BIRCH. 

Bctula  excelsa. 

The  Yellow  Birch  is  common  in  all 
parts  of  the  state,  generally  preferring  a 
rich  moist  soil.  It  ranks  as  one  of  our 
largest  trees,  often  attaining  the  height  of 
70  or  80  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  three  or 
four  feet.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  color 
and  arrangement  of  its  epidermis  or  outer 
bark,  which  is  of  a  golden  yellow  color, 
and  which  frequently  divides  itself  into 
narrow  strips,  rolled  backwards  at  the 
ends  and  attached  in  the  middle,  giving 
to  the  tree  a  ragged  appearance.  The 
hark  and  young  shoots  have  an  agreeable 
aromatic  odor  and  spicy  taste.  The  wood 
of  this  tree  is  very  valuable.  It  ranks 
next  to  the  sugar  maple  in  excellence  as 
an  article  of  fuel,  and  is  used  for  various 
other  purposes.  It  is  sawed  into  joists, 
planks  and  boards,  and  is  used  by  the 
.cabinet  maker  for  bedsteads,  tables,  and 
.numerous  other  articles  of  household  fur- 
niture. It  is  also  made  into  yokes  for 
oxen,  and  ox-sleds.  The  saplings  are 
used  for  hoop-poles,  and  from  these  most 
of  the  brooms  were  made  which  were  used 
by  the  early  settlers.  The  bark  is  used 
ip  tanning  leather.    Russia  leather  is  said 

■  to  owe  its  peculiar  odor,  and  its  power  of 
resisting  moisture  a-nifthe  attack  of  worms 
and  insects,  to  an  oil  used  in  currying, 

■  which  is  extracted  from  the  paper-like 
bark  of  the  birch.  Hence  its  value  for 
book-binding.  The  oil  is  obtained  by 
.heating  the  bark   in  closed   earthern  or 

iron  vessels. 


BUTTONWOOD,  or  SYCAMORE. 

Platanus  occidentalis . 

The  Buttonwood  is  usually  found  grow- 
ing along  the  banks  of  streams  and  mar- 
gins of  lakes  and  ponds,  and,  although,  in 
Vermont, it  does  not, in  magnitude,  exceed 
some  other  trees,  it  is  said  in  some  parts  of 
our  country  to  grow  to  a  greater  size  than 
any  other  tree  in  the  United  States.  We 
have  accounts  of  button  wood  trees  in  the 
western  part  of  the  state  of  New  York 
and  on  the  Ohio  river,  measuring  more 
than  40  feet  in  circumferance  at  the 
height  of  five  feet  from  the  ground.  This 
tree,  though  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  Buttonwood  in  New  England,  is 
called  in  other  places  by  various  other 
names.  In  Virginia  it  is  sometimes  called 
Water  Beech.  At  the  west  it  is  frequent- 
ly called  Sycamore,  or  Plane  Tree,  and  in 
Louisiana  and  Canada  it  bears  the  name 
of  Cotton  Tree.  The  wood  of  this  tree  in 
seasoning,  becomes  of  a  dull  red  color, 
and  is  susceptible  of  a  bright  polish.  It 
is  but  little  used  by  cabinet  makers,  in 
the  form  of  boards,  on  account  of  its  lia- 
bility to  warp,  but  it  answers  well  for 
bedsteads,  and  requires  only  to  be  polished 
and  varnished,  without  paint,  to  make  a 
very  neat  article. 


WHITE  ELM. 

Ulmus  .Americana. 
With  the  exception  of  the  white  pine, 
we  have  no  tree  which  grows  to  a  greater 
size,  or  which  appears  more  graceful  and 
majestic  than  the  White  Elm.  This  tree 
is  found,  though  not  very  plentifully,  in 
all  parts  of  the  state,  and  is  sometimes 
seen  towering  to  the  height  of  100  feet, 
with  a  diameter  at  the  base  of  more  than 
4  feet.  The  wood  is  of  a  dark  brown  .col- 
or, and  is  wrought  for  several  valuable 
purposes.  It  is  often  sawed  into  planks, 
and  has  been  considerably  used  for  the 
naves  of  wheels.  During  a  part  of  the 
year  the  bark  of  this  tree  is  very  easily 
detached,  and  this,  after  being  soaked  in 
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water  and  rendered  supple  by  pounding, 
was  formerly  much  used  for  bottoming 
common  chairs.  For  fuel,  the  elm  is  in- 
ferior to  several  other  kinds  of  wood,  but 
its  ashes  are  strongly  impregnated  with 
alkali,  and  no  wood  yields  a  greater  quan- 
tity. The  young  of  the  elm  is  much  ad- 
mired, and  much  employed  as  a  shade 
tree  around  our  yards  and  dwellings,  and 
seems  to  be  preferable  to  the  locust,  inas- 
much as  it  thrives  in  all  parts  of  the 
state,  and  is  not,  like  the  locust,  liable  to 
be  destroyed  by  the  Borer. 

RED,  OR  SLIPPERY  ELM. 

Ulmits  fulva. 
This  tree,  though  found  in  most  parts 
of  the  state,  is  less  abundant  than  the  pre- 
ceding species,  and  of  less  magnitude,  sel- 
dom exceeding  60  feet  in  height,  with  a 
diameter  of  2  feet.  The  wood  is  of  a  red- 
dish color,  and  is  less  compact  than  that 
of  the  white  elm.  It  makes  excellent  and 
durable  rails,  into  which  it  is  easily  split, 
but  this  last  property  renders  it  unsuita- 
ble for  the  naves  of  wheels.  It  is,  how- 
ever, said  to  answer  a  good  purpose  for 
the  blocks  of  puUies.  The  inner  bark  of 
this  tree  is  an  important  article  oi  materia 
medica.  Macerated  in  water  it  yields 
a  thick  and  abundant  mucilage,  which 
makes  a  refreshing  drink  much  used  in 
colds,  coughs  and  fevers.  The  bark, 
when  dried  and  reduced  to  flour,  is  said 
to  make  excellent  puddings. 


BUTTERNUT. 

Juglans  cinerea. 
The  Butternut  is  common  in  most  parts 
of  the  state,  and  is  known  in  some  places 
by  the  name  of  Oil-nut,  which  it  derives 
from  the  oily  nature  of  its  fruit.  It 
tiirives  best  on  a  dark  cold  soil,  and  often 
measures  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter, 
although  it  seldom  exceeds  6U  feet  in 
height.  The  roots  of  the  Butternut  us- 
ually extend  horizontally,  with  little  vari- 
ation in  size,  and  but  a  few  inches  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  often  to  the 
distance  of  30  feet  or  more,  wliich  makes 
it  a  troublesome  tree,  when  growing  upon 
or  adjacent  to  lands  designed  for  tillage. 
The  wood  of  this  tree  is  light,  and  of  a 
reddish  color,  and,  though  it  has  little 
strengtii,  it  possesses,  in  a  good  degree, 
the  property  of  durability  The  timber  is 
little  used  for  frames  of  buildings,  but  is 


sometimes  sawed  into  boards  and  clap- 
boards. It  is  also  used  for  posts  in 
fences,  for  corn  shovels,  wooden  dishes, 
troughs  for  catching  the  sap  of  the  suo-ar 
maple,  and  for  panels  for  coaches  and 
chaises.  For  all  these  purposes  it  an- 
swers well,  as  it  is  not  liable  to  split,  and 
receives  paint  in  a  superior  manner.  The 
extract  of  the  bark  of  this  tree  is  used  for 
a  cathartic.  Its  operation  is  said  to  be 
sure,  and  unatt^JSed,  in  the  most  delicate 
constitutions,  with  pain  or  irritation. 


SIIELLBARK  HICKORY.      ' 

Carija  squamosa. 
This  tree,  though  no  where  greatly 
multiplied,  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
particularly  in  the  neighborljood  of  lake 
Champlain.  It  is  usually  found  on  moist 
lands,  and  often  about  swamps  and  in  pla- 
ces which  are  liable  to  be  inundated  in 
high  water.  The  wood  possesses  the 
characteristic  projjerties  of  the  hickories 
generally,  being  very  elastic  and  tena- 
cious. It  also  possesses  their  common 
defect  of  soon  decaying  and  being  very 
liable  to  be  eaten  by  worms.  ThcT  wood 
is  straiglit  grained  and  easily  split,  and, 
being  also  easily  wrought  when  green  is 
made  into  ax  handles  and  whip  handles 
which  are  much  esteemed  on  account  of 
their  smoothness,suppleness  and  streno-tb. 


THE  NORWAY  PINE. 
Pinus  resinosa. 
The  Norway  Pine,  though  originally- 
plentiful  in  some  places  in  Vermont,  was 
never  so  abundant  as  the  following  spe- 
cics, and, though  a  large  and  lofty  tree,  does 
not  equal  tlie  white  pine  in  size  and  height, 
seldom  exceeding  3  feet  in  diameter  or 
80  feet  in  height.  This  tree  is  often  call- 
ed Red  Pine  and  sometimes  Yclloic  Pine 
from  the  color  of  its  bark.  The  wood  is 
fine-grained,  compact,  and  on  account  of 
the  resin  it  contains  much  heavier  than 
that  of  the  white  pine,  and  for  many  pur- 
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poses  is  more  valuable.  It  is  employed  in 
architecture  in  various  ways  and  is  much 
esteemed  for  floors  in  dwelling  houses. 
It  is  becoming  scarce.     Leaves  in  twos. 


THE  WHITE  PINE. 

Piiius  strohus. 

The  white  pine  is  much  the  most  lofty 
tree  which  grows  in  our  forests  and  the 
most  valuable  for  its  timber.  Dr.  Williams 
states  the  height  of  this  tree  to  be  ^47 
feet,*  but  it  is  probable  that  a  very  few 
only  have  obtained  that  height  in  Ver- 
mont. The  tallest  trees  which  have  fal- 
len under  our  own  observation  have  not 
exceeded  170  feet.  While  the  pine  for- 
ests were  standing,  trees  measuring  from 
140  to  180  feet  were  not  uncommon,  and 
they  have  often  measured  more  than  6 
feet  in  diameter  at  the  base. 

This  species  of  pine  was  originally 
very  abundant  in  all  the  western  parts  of 
the  state,  particularly  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Lake  Champlain,  and  was  found 
in  considerable  quantities  along  the  bank 
of  the  Connecticut  and  most  of  our  smal- 
ler rivers.  But  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
discriminate havoc  of  our  forest  trees  by 
the  early  settlers,  and  of  the  common  use 
of  this  tree  for  timber,  boards  and  shingles 
for  buildings  and  other  domestic  uses,  to- 
gether with  the  great  demand  for  it,  for 
exportation,  our  forests  of  white  pine 
have  mostly  disappeared,  and  boards  and 
shingles  of  good  quality  are  becoming 
scarce  and  difficult  to  be  obtained.  The 
leaves  are  in  fives. 


THE  PITCH  PINE. 

P'uius  rigida. 
This  pine  is  always  found  upon  light 
sandy  lands  and  seldom  exceeds  50  or  60 
feet  in  height.  It  is  remarkable  for  the 
great  number  of  its  limbs,  which  usually 
occupy  two  thirds  of  the  trunk  and  render 
the  wood  extremely  knotty.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  trunk  consists  of  sap  wood, 
and  for  architectural  purposes  it  is  much 
less  valuable  than  either  of  the    preced- 


*Hist.  Vt.  Vol.  1.  p.  87.  The  author  of  Memoirs 
of  Ur.  Wheelock,  late  president  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, atates  that  he  measured  a  white  pine  which 
grew  on  the  pliiin  where  that  College  now  stands, 
and  found  it  270  foet  from  the  butt  to  the  top.  Me- 
moirs p.  56. 


ing  species.  When  sufficiently  free  from 
knots  it  makes  firm  and  durable  floors, 
and  for  fuel  it  is  much  esteemed  by  bakers 
and  by  glass  and  brick-makers.  From 
the  knots  and  resinous  stocks  of  this  tree 
lamp  black  is  manufactured.  The  leaves 
are  in  threes. 


DOUBLE  SPRUCE. 

Pinus  nigra. 
This  tree  is  found  in  all  parts  of  Ver- 
mont, and  is  so  greatly  multiplied  on  ma- 
ny of  our  hills  and  mountains,  as  to  con- 
stitute almost  entire  forests  of  considera- 
ble extent.  The  usual  height  of  this  tree 
is  from  60  to  80  feet,  with  a  diameter  of 
from  1^  to  2  feet.  It  seems  to  prefer  a 
cool  gravelly  or  sandy  soil,  and  is  most 
common  upon  northern  or  northwestern 
declivities.  It  is  found,  though  of  dimin- 
utive size,  on  the  very  summits  of  our 
mountains,  and  to  this  tree,  more  than 
any  other,  are  we  indebted  for  the  name 
of  our  state,  Verd-J\iont,  it  being  the  most 
plentiful  evergreen  upon  our  mountains. 
The  wood  of  the  Double  Spruce  is  distin- 
guished for  strength,  lightness  and  elasti- 
city, and  is  extenively  used  for  frames  of 
houses  and  other  buildings.  It  is  also 
sawed  into  boards  and  clapboards,  which, 
though  harder  to  plane  and  more  liable  to 
split  in  nailing,  are,  for  many  purposes, 
little  inferior  to  pine,  and  for  some  purpos- 
es are  preferred.  It  likewise  makes  good 
shingles.  In  the  interior  parts  of  the  state 
houses,  barns  and  other  buildings  are  very 
often  made  entirely  of  spruce.  The  young 
branches  of  this  tree,  boiled  in  water,  and 
the  decoction  sweetened  with  molasses  or 
maple  sugar,  makes  what  is  called  spruce 
beer,  which  is  said,  in  long  sea  voyages, 
to  be  a  sure  preventive  of  the  scurvy. 
The  wood  is  not  of  much  value  for  fuel. 
It  contains  little  resin,  except  what 
exudes  and  forms  concretions  in  the 
seams  of  the  bark,  and  is  called  spruce 
gum. 

SINGLE  SPRUCE. 

Pinus  alia. 
This  Spruce  is  much  less  plentiful  in 
Vermont  than  the  preceding  species,  to 
which,  in  most  respects,  it  bears  a  strong 
resemblance,  and  is  applied  to  the  same 
uses. 
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THE  SILVER,  OR  BALSAM  FIR. 

Finus  balsamca. 
The  fir  tree  flourishes  best  in  a  cold, 
moist,  sandy  loam,  and  hence  it  is  most 
commonly  found  growing  on  the  north 
side  of  our  mountains  and  about  tlie  mar- 
gin of  cold  springy  swamps.  It  some- 
times, though  rarely,  reaches  50  feet  in 
height,  and  its  diameter  seldom  exceeds 
12  or  1-5  inches.  Where  this  tree  stands 
alone,  and  developes  itself  naturally,  its 
branches,  wliich  are  numerous  and  thick- 
ly garnished  with  leaves,  diminish  in 
length  in  proportion  to  their  heiglit,  and 
thus  form  a  round  pyramid  or  cone  of  re- 
markable regularity  and  beautj?.  The 
wood  is  very  white,  but  its  texture  is 
coarse  and  open.  It  is  sometimes  used 
for  staves  in  making  casks,,  and  answers 
well  for  dry  casks,  but  is  not  so  good  for 
holding  liquids.  It  is  also  sawn  into 
boards  for  making  boxes,  and  is  used  for 
rafters,  joists,  &.c.,  in  frames.  The  bal- 
sam, for  which  this  tree  is  §omewhat  cel- 
ebrated, is  obtained  from  tiie  blisters  or 
tumors  on  the  bark.  It  may  be  collected 
with  considerable  facility  with  a  teaspoon. 
For  this  purpose  an  incision  is  made  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  b'ister  with  the 
point  of  the  spoon,  and  the  pressure  re- 
quired in  the  operation  causes  the  balsam 
to  flow  into  the  spoon,  from  which  it  is 
transferred  to  phials.  The  balsam  is  near- 
ly colorless,  has  the  consistency  of  honey, 
and  is  of  an  acrid  penetrating  taste.  It  is 
commonly  known  in  this  slate  by  the 
name  of  fir  balsam,  but  is  said  to  be  sold 
in  many  places  abroad  under  the  improp- 
er name  of  Balm  of  Gilead.  It  is  of  some 
celebrity  as  a  medicine,  particularly  in 
pulmonary  complaints  and  sprains  of  tlie 
chesi  and  stomach,  for  whicli  it  is  taken,  a 
few  drops  at  a  time,  internally.  It  is  also 
in  repute  for  its  healing  properties  when 
applied  to  external  wouiids,  and  sores. 

THE  HEMLOCK. 
Finns  Canacleiisls. 
The  Hemlock   is   found   in   all  parts  of 
the  .state,  and  in  most  parts  in  abundance. 
It  flourishes  l)est  in  a  sandy  loam  at  the 
foot  of  hills  and  on   lands  slightly  inchn- 
ing.     In  such  situations  the  trees  are  of- 
ten from  three  to  four  feet  iu  diameter. 
Ft.  I.     ■  23 


Tlie  size  of  the  body  of  this  tree  is  nearly 
uniform  for  about  two  thirds  of  its  length, 
in  very  old  trees  the  large  limbs  are  of- 
ten broken  oil'  four  or  five  feet  from  the 
trunk  by  the  weight  of  the  snows  lodged 
upon  them,  giving  to  the  trees  a  decrepid 
and  unsightly  aspect.  The  wood  of  this 
tree,  though  abundant,  is  unfortunately 
coarse  grained,  and  inferior  to  most  of  the 
other  evergreens  for  architectural  purpo- 
ses. It  is,  however,  extensively  used  for 
frames  and  joists  of  buildings,  for  the  tim- 
bers and  planks  of  bridircs,  for  the  floors 
of  barns,  for  lining  boards,  lath  boards, 
»Slc.  The  logs  are  used  for  building  dams, 
wharves  and  breakwaters,  and  they  are 
bored  and  much  used  for  aqueducts.  The 
bark  of  the  hemlock  is  extensively  used 
in  Vermont  in  tanning  leather. 


AMERICAN  LARCH. 
Finus  pendula. 
This  tree  is  generally  known  in  Ver- 
mont  by  the  name  of  Tamarack,  but  is 
sometimes  called  Larch,  and  sometimes 
Hackmatack.  It  seems  to  deligiit  in  a 
cold  wet  soil,  and  in  this  state  it  is  most 
commonl}^  met  with  in  cold  swamps.  In 
the  southern  and  eastern  part  of  the  state 
this  tree  is  extremely  rare,  but  in  the  wes- 
tern and  northern  parts  it  is  much  more 
commor},  and  in  some  swamps  is  found  in 
considerable  quantities.  A  short  distance 
further  north,  in  Canada,  it  becomes  still 
more  abundant.  With  us  this  tree  scl- 
dom  exceeds  80  or  100  feet  in  hcight,with 
a  diameter  of  about  2  feet ;  but  to  the 
north  it  attains  a  greater  magnitude,  and 
in  the  neigliborhood  of  Hudson's  Bay  it 
is  said  to  emulate  our  white  pine,  rising 
to  the  height  of  nearly  200  feet.  This  tree 
sheds  its  leaves  in  autumn,  though  its  ap- 
pearance  in  summer  might  lead  one  to 
suppose  it  to  be  an  evergreen.  The  wood 
is  strong  and  durable,  and  makes  valua- 
ble timl)er  for  frames  of  buildings.  It  is 
also  used  for  posts  in  fences,  and  for 
staves  of  dry  casks.  Although  it  snaps 
considerably,  it  is  much  superior  to  tiie 
evergreens  for  fuel. 

MOUNTAIN  ASH,  ok  MOOSEMISSA. 
Surbus  Americana. 
This  beautiful  little  tree  is  very  com- 
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mon  upon  our  hills  and  mountains,  and 
by  transplanting  is  found  to  tlirive  well 
in  all  parts  of  the  slate.  It  seldom  ex- 
ceeds 25  feet  in  height,  or  4  or  5  inches 
in  diameter.  It  is  generally  known  by 
the  name  o?  Monnlahi  Ash,  but  is  not  un- 
frequently  called  Muuscmissn.  No  use  is 
made  of  the  wood,  but  the  bark  affords  an 
agreeable  bitter,  and  is  considerably  used 
as  a  tonic.  But  this  tree  is  chiefly  valued 
as  an  ornamental  shade  tree,  and  its  beau- 
tiful white  blossoms,  its  pinnated  globrous 
leaves,  and  bundles  of  red  berries,  which 
remain  upon  the  tree  during  the  winter, 
make  it  much  admired  for  that  purpose. 


WHITE  CEDAR,  or  ARBOR  VITAE. 

Thuija  occldentaUs. 

This  tree  is  found  growing  only  in 
swamps,  and  along  the  rocky  banks  of 
streams  and  ponds,  and  is  universally 
known  in  Vermont  by  the  name  of  Wliile 
Cedar.  It  was  originally  very  abundant 
in  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  the 
state,  and  is  still  found  in  many  places  in 
considerable  quantities.  The  wood  of  this 
tree  is  nearly  white,  with  a  slight  tinge 
of  red.  It  is  very  light,  soft,  fine-grained 
and  somevi^hat  odorous.  For  dural)ility 
it  ranks  next,  among  our  forest  trees,  to 
the  red  cedar,  and  is  extensively  used  for 
posts  and  rails  for  fences. 


'"Ms 

RED  CEDAR.* 

Junipcrus  Virginiana. 

Red  Cedar  formerly  existed  in  some 
qoantities  along  the  banks  and  islands  of 
lake  Champlain,  but  on  account  of  the  ea- 
gerness witli  which  it  has  been  sought 
for  posts  and  other  purposes,  it  has  now 
become  exceedingly  scarce.  Trees  v/ere 
formerly  found  30  or  40  feet  in  height  and 
10  or  \2  inches  in  diameter,  but  fii\w  now 
remain  which  are  more  than  10  or  12  feet 


*  Our  cut  wna  made  from  a  young  villous  brancbi 
which  differs  niuterially  from  that  of  the  old  ties. 


high,  and  their  growth  is  so  very  slow 
that  there  seems  to  be  little  prospect  of  a 
supply  by  reproduction. 

The  perfect  wood  of  this  tree  is  of  a 
bright  reddish  tint  and  hence  it  is  called 
Red  cedar.  The  wood  is  compact,  fine 
grained  and  very  light,  though  heavier 
and  stronger  than  the  White  cedar.  It 
contains  an  essential  oil,  which  exhales 
considerable  odor,  and  which  serves  as 
a  protection  both  against  insects  and  mois- 
ture. The  recent  chips  and  splinters  of 
this  wood  are  often  placed  in  drawers 
with  woollen  cloths  and  beneath  carpets, 
and  they  are  found  to  be  a  very  sure  pro- 
tection against  inoths.  Tlie  wood  is  also 
much  used  in  making  black  lead  pencils. 
But  the  quality  which  renders  the  Red  ce- 
dar most  valuable  is  its  durability;  and 
for  this  it  excels  every  other  wood  found 
in  the  state.  There  are  red  cedar  posts 
which  have  been  standing  in  the  common 
fences  in  Burlington  and  other  places  for 
50  years,  and  which  are  now,  excepting 
the  mere  surface,  as  sound  as  when  set. 
These  are  eagerly  sought  out  and  prefer- 
red to  new  posts  of  any  otiier  kind,  for 
fences,  where  great  durability  is  desired. 

HOOP  ASH,  OR  HACKBERRY. 

Cdtis  ocddcntalis. 

This  tree  is  found  very  sparingly  in 
Vermont.  In  favorable  situations,  at 
the  south  and  southwest,  it  grows  to_ 
the  height  of  70  or  80  feet,  and  with 
the  disproportional  diameter  of  not  more 
than  lb  or  20  inches.  The  wood  is  neith- 
er strong  nor  durable,  but  where  plenti- 
ful, as  it  is  easily  split,  it  is  much  em- 
ployed for  the  rails  of  rural  fences. 

For  some  notice  of  the  Northern  Cork 
Elm,  Vliitus  raccnwsa,  and  the  Poplars, 
see  page  174. 

Shade  Trees.  There  are  few  if  any  of 
the  forest  trees  wliicli  we  have  described, 
which  are  not  more  or  less  employed  for 
shade,  or  ornament,  about  our  yards  and 
dwellings  ;  but  there  are  some  which 
seem  to  be  much  more  suitable  than  oth- 
ers for  this  purpose.  Among  these  are 
the  sugar  maple,  the  eltn,  and  the  moose- 
missa,  or  mountain  ash.  To  the  growth 
of  tliese,the  soil  and  climate  of  most  parts 
of  the  state  are  well  suited,  and  they  are 
all  transplanted  v;ithoat  difficulty.  The 
larch  too  makes  a  beautiful  shade  tree, 
and  so  do  several  of  our  evergreens  ;  but 
their  transplanting  is  attended  with  much 
more  difficulty.  The  best  time  for  trans- 
planting trees  generally  is  believed  to  be 
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FRUIT  TREES. 


in  the  spring,  just  before  the  appearance 
of  the  leaves. 

Besides  t!io  native  forest  trees  which 
have  been  used  for  shade  and  ornament, 
several  e.xotics  have  been  introdiiccd  for 
the  same  purposes.  A  little  more  than  30 
years  ago  the  Lonibardy  poplar,  pnpuhis 
dilatatti,  was  brought  into  the  state,  and 
was,  for  a  time,  extensively  propagated, 
and  much  admired.  Its  growth  was  ex- 
tremely rapid,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
young  tree  was  very  pretty,  but  it  was 
soon  found  that  these  were  its  only  recom- 
mendations, which  were  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced by  several  positive  objections. 
The  wood  was  found  to  be  soft  and  brit- 
tle, and  nearly  useless  for  fuel  or  any 
other  purposes.  As  the  barren  and  fertile 
flowers  of  this  poplar  grow  on  separate 
trees,  and  as  none  but  trees  bearing  bar- 
ren flowers  have  been  introduced  into 
this  country,  no  seed  is  brought  to  perfec- 
tion, and  being  propagated  wholly  by 
shoots,  its  growth,  thougii  rapid,  was  soon 
found  to  be  feeble  and  sickly.  Before  the 
trees  attained  any  considerable  magni- 
tude, tlie  top  branches  would  begin  to  die 
and  fall  off,  rendering  them  unsightly, 
and  giving  them,  while  young,  the  ap- 
pearance of  decrepitude  and  decay,  and 
jittering  the  grounds  and  walks  with  limbs 
and  rubbish.  These  circumstances,  and 
the  disgusting  worms  bred  among  their 
foliage,  gradually  lessened  them  in  the 
public  estimation,  and  for  many  years 
past  no  pains  have  been  taken  to  propa- 
gate them.  Man}^  of  the  old  trees  have  been 
cut  down,  and  those  which  remain  are 
generally  in  a  decaying,  dilapidated  con- 
dition, and  the  prospect  now  is  that  tliey 
will,  in  a  few  years,  become  extinct. 

The  locust  tree,  Kobinta  pseudo-acacia, 
is  one  of  our  most  beautiful  and  agreeable 
shade  trees,  and  is  very  much  prized,  par- 
ticularly in  the  western  part  of  the  state. 
It  thrives  best  on  the  light,  warm  soil, 
whicli  was  originally  covered  with  forests 
of  white  pine,  but  either  the  soil  or  the 
climate  of  our  mountain  towns  is  unfa- 
vorable to  its  growth;  and  hence  it  is  not 
often  met  vvitli  in  the  central  parts  of  the 
state.  Fears  are  now  entertained  that  all 
our  locust  trees  will  be  destroyed  by  the 
Borer. 

Fruit  Trees.  For  many  years  after  the 
settlement  of  this  state  was  commenced, 
very  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  culti- 
vation of  fruit  trees.  Apple  orchards,  it 
is  true,  were  early  planted  in  many  places, 
and  in  some  cases  a  few  plumbs,  cherries 
and  perhaps  pears,  but  they  were  gener- 
ally suffered  to  produce  their  natural  fruit, 
and  very  little  eSort  was  made  to  ijnprove  , 
ii  by  pruning  atid  caltivation.     But  for  a 


few  years  past  much  more  attention  has 
been  given  to  this  subject,  and  many 
choice  varieties  of  these  fruits  have  been 
introduced  and  extensively  propagated  by 
grafting  and  budding. 

Apple.  Pijrus  inalus. — This  is  our 
most  important  and  abundant  fruit,  and  is 
found  to  flourish  in  all  parts  of  the  state. 
In  the  older  parts  the  orchards  became 
very  extensive,  the  trees  large,  and  im- 
mense quantities  of  apples  were  produced. 
These  were  mostly  manufactured  into  ci- 
der, in  consequence  of  which  much  more 
cider  was  made  than  could  well  be  con- 
sumed, in  its  crude  state,  even  when  it 
was  customary  for  all  to  drink  it  as  free- 
ly, or  more  so,  than  water,  and  the  price 
abroad  did  not  warrant  tlie  expense  of 
transportation.  Distillation  was  therefore 
resorted  to,  and  large  quantities  of  cider 
brandy  were  manufactured.  The  farmer* 
generally  having  largo  orchards  could 
each  make,  without  inconvenience,  from 
half  a  barrel  to  two  or  three  barrels  of  this 
liquor,  and  when  they  had  it  in  their  hou- 
ses, as  it  did  not  seem  to  have  cost  thein 
much,  they  felt  themseiveg  at  liberty  to 
use  it  very  freely ;  and  to  this  single  cir- 
cumstance may  be  traced  the  temporal 
nnd  perhaps  everlasting  ruin  of  many  of 
our  previously  thrifty  farmers.  This  cause 
of  ruin  and  misery  was  in  the  full  tide  of 
operation  when  the  first  general  move- 
ment was  made  in  New  England  on  the 
subject  of  temperance. 

But  after  the  spell  was  broken,  which 
had  so  long  bound  down  all  our  people  to 
the  use,  or  acquiescence  in  the  use,  of 
distilled  spirits,  and  it  was  perceived  that 
these  liquors  were  not  only  unnecessary, 
but  hurtful  as  a  common  drink,  our  far- 
ujers  began  to  perceive  that  those  laro-e 
portions  of  their  lands  which  were  cover- 
ed with  apple  orchards  were  not  only 
yielding  them  no  profit,  but  that  which, 
under  their  present  management,  was  do- 
ing them  a  real  injury.  From  this  time 
many  endeavored  to  turn  their  ap])les  to 
a  better  account,  by  feeding  them  to  their 
cattle,  and  hogs,  and  horses,  and  for  these 
purposes  they  were  found  to  be  valuable, 
but  caution  was  necessarj-^,  that  they 
should  not  be  fed  in  too  large  quantities 
at  a  time,  especially  when  the  fruit  was 
hard  and  sour.  Many,  whose  orchards 
were  extensive,  cut  down  large  portions 
of  them,  that  the  lands  might  be  more 
profitably  employed  in  the  production  of 
something  else.  At  present  our  people 
appear  more  anxious  to  improve  their  fruit 
by  grafting  or  inoculating  choice  varie- 
ties upon  the  trees  they  already  have, 
than  to  enlarge  their  orchards  ;  nnd  their 
are  few  countries   which  are  capable  of 
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firoducing  a  greater  variety  of  fine  apples 
han  Vermont. 

The  Pear  Tree  does  not  grow  so  well 
in  the  northern  and  central  mountainous 
..parts  oi'  the  state,  but  it  Hnurishes  in  the 
southeastern  and  western  parts,  where 
many  choice  varieties  are  cultivated  and 
bear  well.  A  few  Q>n»o:s  and  Peaches 
are  raised,  but  very  little  attention  has 
been  paid  to  their  cultivation.  That  as 
good  peaches  may  be  raised  in  Vermont 
as  in  any  other  place,  we  think  will  hardly 
be  disputed  by  any  who  ate  of  those  which 
grew  in  our  own  garden  in  Burlington 
during  the  past  and  present  year.  Our 
remarks  respecting  the  pear  tree  will  ap- 
ply also  to  the  Phim..  In  the  northern 
parts  of  the  state,  the  native,  or  Canada 
Plum  is  much  cultivated.  It  bears  plen- 
tifully, and  the  fruit  is  tolerable.  Our 
Elum  trees  generally  are  very  uncertain 
earers.  After  bearing  profusely  one  year 
they  often  pass  several  years  without  pro- 
ducing any  fruit.  Cherries  flourish  well, 
and  several  varieties  are  cultivated. 

The  Siberian  Crab  Apple  is  cultivated  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  state,  where  it 
flourishes  well,  and  bears  abundantly. 
With  sugar  this  fruit  makes  an  excellent 
marmalade. 

Kuts.  These  arc  the  walnut, chestnut, 
butternut,  beech-nut,  oak-nut  or  acorn, 
and  hazle-nut.  Of  walnuts  we  have  three 
kinds,  but  the  pignuts  are  mucli  the  most 
common.  The  shell  bark  hickory  is 
found  in  souie  parts,  but  is  not  ver}' 
abundant.  The  chestnut  thrives  only  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  state.  Butter- 
nuts are  common  in  most  parts,  and  some 
years  they  are  produced  in  very  great 
abundance.  It  is  esteemed  a  luxury  by 
many,  and  in  plentiful  years  large  quan- 
tities are  gathered  and  dried.  See page2\5. 
The  beechnut  is  the  most  plentiful  nut 
found  in  the  state,  and  it  abounds  in  all 
parts.  When  the  country  was  new  the 
early  settlers  depended  principally  upon 
this  nut  for  fattening  their  hogs.  But 
it  was  in  many  places  as  necessary  that 
they  should  be  attended  by  a  guard  to 
protect  them  ajrainst  the  original  proprie- 
tors, the  bears,  as  it  was  that  the  first 
settlers  should  be  guarded  against  the 
attacks  of  the  Indians.  .S'te  page  212.  The 
hazlenut  grows  on  a  shrub  four  or  five 
feet  high  ;  and,  though  quite  common, 
but  little  -account  is  made  of  it.  The 
above  are  all  indigenous,  and  grow  in  a 
wild  stale  without  cultivation.  Acorns 
too  were  formerly  plentiiul  in  many  parts 
of  the  state,  and  tliese,  like  the  beechnut, 
were  for  swine  and  bears  a  favorite  arti- 
cle of  food. 

Berries.    Vermont  produces  a  very  con- 


siderable variety  of  berries,  both  wild  and 
cultivated,  and  many  of  them  are  highly 
serviceable,  not  only  for  desserts,  but  as 
articles  of  food.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  these  is  the  currant,  of  which  we 
have  four  species.  Of  these  the  red, 
white,  and  black  currant  are  largely  cul- 
tivated in  gardens,  but  the  two  former 
are  most  esteemed,  and  are  much  eaten, 
stewed  or  made  into  pies  when  green; 
and  when  ripe  they  are  eaten  raw,  or  in 
pies,  or  are  preserved  in  sugar,  and  their 
juice  mixed  with  clean  sugar  at  the  rate 
of  one  pound  of  the  latter  to  a  pint  of  the 
former,  and  boiled  from  15  to  20  minutes 
in  a  tin  or  brass  kettle,  makes  an  exquis- 
ite jell,  whicli  may  be  kept  in  glass  ves- 
sels for  years  witliout  difficulty.  The 
black  currant  has  a  peculiar  musky  taste 
and  odor,  and,  though  liked  by  some,  is 
not  so  generally  esteemed.  Black  cur- 
rants are  found  in  a  wild  state  in  our  for- 
ests, and  red  currants  are  also  found 
growing  wild  upon  our  mountains,  the 
taste  of  which  is  much  less  agreeable  than 
that  cultivated  in  gardens, 

Jl'/ifjrllehcrries.  of  the  various  kinds,  are 
produced  in  great  plenty  in  different  parts 
of  the  state,  particularly  on  the  pine 
plains  in  the  neighborhood  of  lake  Cham- 
plain.  In  plentiful  years,  the  quantities 
of  these  beiries  offered  for  sale  in  our  vil- 
lages along  the  western  part  of  the  state 
are  very  considerable.  In  1841,  which 
was  remarkably  productive  in  these  ber- 
ries, the  quantity  brought  into  the  village 
of  Burlington  between  the  25th  of  June 
and  the  Jst  of  September,  could  not  have 
fallen  much,  if  any,  short  of  200  bushels. 

We  have  three  kinds  of  raspberries, 
the  red,  black  and  white,  all  of  which 
grow  wild.  The  two  latter  are  much  im- 
proved by  cultivation,  and  are  consider- 
ably cultivated  in  gardens.  The  red 
raspberry  is  very  abundant  on  most  of 
our  hills  and  mountains.  Gooseberries 
are  found  growing  wild  in  all  parts,  but 
the  fruit  is  generally  small.  Several 
choice  foreign  varieties  have  been  intro- 
duced into  our  gardens,  where  they  are 
easily  cultivated  and  brought  to  a  high 
degree  of  perfection.  They  are  a  luxury, 
which,  with  very  little  trouble,  every 
family  rnight  enjoy. 

BlaelJierries,  of  two  or  three  kinds,  are 
common,  and  they  are  universally  regard- 
ed as  the  most  wliolesome  and  delicious 
wild  berry  found  in  the  stnte.  A  variety 
of  this  berry  is  occasionally  found  the 
color  of  which  is  a  delicate  yellowish 
white.  It  is  sometimes  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens, and,  contradictory  as  the  terms  may 
seem,  several  have  been  able  to  as'^ert, 
without  contradiction,  that  they  could  er,- 
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teitain   their   visitants  with   a  dessert  of 
while  black-bcrrics. 

The  Ijarberry  bush  grows  well  in  most 
parts  ot'the  state,  but  so  little  use  is  made 
of  the  berry  that  no  efl'nrt  is  made  to  mul- 
tiply it.  Two  kinds  of  cranberries,  the 
high  and  the  low,  arc  common  in  many  of 
the  swamps,  and  preserved  in  sugar  they 
make  an  agreeable  and  wholesome  sauce. 
Of  slrawberrirs  there  are  several  kinds. 
The  wild,  or  woods  strawberry,  though  a 
pleasant  fruit,  is  not  found  in  suilicient 
quantities  to  be  an  object  of  much  regard. 
The  common  field  strawberry  is  dilYused 
over  the  whole  state,  and  in  its  season  af- 
fords considerable  quantities  of  delicious 
fruit,  though  it  seldom  grows  to  a  large 
size.  Several  varieties  of  foreign  straw- 
berries are  cultivated  in  gardens.  Some 
of  these  grow  to  a  great  size,  and  with 
proper  attention  a  small  ]>lot  of  ground 
may  be  made  to  yield  a  very  large  quan- 
tity of  choice  fruit.  The  iox  and  frost 
grapes  grow  wild  in  most  parts  of  the 
state,  and  several  e.xotic  grapes  are  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  in  gardens,  and  bear 
well.  The  large  purple  grape  endures 
our  climate  and  ripens  its  fruit  without 
protection,  and  this  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  profitable  for  general  cultivation,  i 
The  more  clioice  varieties  must  either  be  I 
housed  or  buried  to  preserve  them  Ihrougli 
the  winter,  and  many  of  them  require  pro- 
tection and  artificial  heat,  in  order  to 
bring  their  fruit  to  maturity.  In  addition 
to  the  above,  we  have  the  hobhleberry, 
the  mulberry,  the  checkerberry,  the  par- 
tridge berrj',  and  some  others  which  are 
eaten,  and  several  kinds,  as  the  sumac, 
elder,  juniper,  <fec.,  which  are  used  in 
medicine  or  the  arts. 

Medicinal  Plants. — The  native  vegeta- 
bles of  Vermont  already  contribute  some- 
what to  the  MatenaMedicaof  the  country, 
and  when  the  medicinal  properties  of  our 
plants  become  better  known,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  list  of  those  which  deserve  to 
be  empIo3'ed  in  the  healing  art  will  be 
greatly  increased.  We  are  of  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  look  with  much  more 
confidence  to  the  vegetable  than  to  the 
mineral  kingdom,  for  antidotes  to  the  va- 
rious diseases  and  ills  which  flesh  is  heir 
to.  Not  that  we  would  go  to  the  lengths 
of  some  of  our  name,  and  banish  all  miner- 
al substances  from  our  pharmacopoeia,  but, 
being  fully  persuaded  that  for  removing  a 
great  majority  of  diseases,  the  remedies 
derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom  are 
not  only  more  effectual,  but  far  more  safe 
than  those  derived  from  the  mineral  king- 
dom, we  would  gladly  see  the  medicinal 
properties  of  our  plants  more  thoroughly 
investigated,  their  reputed  virtues  can- 


vassed, and  their  proper  places  assigned 
them  among  the  articles  of  our  materia 
medica. 

In  the  preceding  account  of  our  forest 
trees,  we  have  briefly  mentioned  the  me- 
dicinal purposes  to  which  the  parts  of  sev- 
eral of  them  arc  applied.  Wc  had  inten- 
ded in  this  place  to  notice  a  few  of  the 
many  herbs  and  roots  which  are,  or  have 
been,  of  repute  for  their  medicinal  vir- 
tues, but  we  have  not  room.  We  would, 
however,  remark  that  the  Ginseng,  Pana.v 
quinqiic/olia,  was  the  first  medicinal  root 
which  attracted  much  attention  in  this 
state,  and  is  the  only  one  which  has  been 
to  any  considerable  extent  an  article  of 
exportation.  This  root  had  long  been  re- 
garded in  China  as  a  iMnricea.,  and  was 
supposed  to  be  indigenous  only  in  that 
country  and  Tartary,  till  1720,  when  it 
was  discovered  by  the  Jesuit  Lnfilnn,  in 
the  forests  of  Canada.  Such  was  the  de- 
mand for  the  root  in  China,  at  that  peri- 
od, that  it  soon  became  a  considerable  ar- 
ticle of  commerce.  Upon  the  settlement 
of  this  state  the  ginseng  was  found  to 
grow  here  in  great  plenty  and  perfection, 
and  it  soon  began  to  be  sought  with  ea- 
gerness for  exportation.  For  manyyearg 
it  was  purchased  at  nearly  all  the  retail 
stores  in  the  state,  and  was  sent  to  the 
seaports  to  be  shipped  to  China.  Those 
who  dug  the  root  sold  it  in  its  crude  state 
for  about  2  shillings  or  34  cents  per  lb., 
and  it  was  so  plentiful  in  some  places  that 
digging  it  was  a  profitable  business.  The 
root  is  a  mild,  pleasant,  and  wholsome 
bitter,  but  it  has  never  ranked  very  hitrh 
as  a  medicine  in  this  country,  and  its  e'x- 
portation  and  the  clearing  of  the  country 
has  rendered  it  scarce. 

Flower intr  Plants.  This  state  is  partic- 
ularly rich,  considering  its  northern  sitf 
uation  and  mountainous  surface,  in  beau- 
tiful flowering  plants.  Several  of  these 
have  already  been  noticed  in  the  observar 
tions  preliminary  to  the  preceding  cata- 
logue. Among  our  most  singular  flower- 
ing shrubs  may  be  mentioned  the  Witch 
Hazel,  Homomclis  Virginir.a.  This  shrub 
puts  forth  its  modest  yellow  blossoms  us- 
ually in  October,  after  the  leaves  have 
been  killed  by  the  frost,  but  the  seed  is 
not  matured  till  the  following  year. 

Poisonous  Plants,  which  are  natives  of 
Vermont,  are  not  numerous.  Enough, 
however,  exist  to  render  caution  necessa- 
ry in  gathering  herbs,  either  for  food  or 
medicine.  A  few  poisonous  plants  have 
also  been  introduced,  and  to  some  extent 
n;Uuralized.  Of  these  maybe  mentioned 
the  poison  hemlock,  which  may  be  seen 
growing  in  many  places  by  the  road- 
sides. 
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MICA   SLATK. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY  OF  VERMONT. 


When  we  commenced  our  undertaking 
four  years  ago,  we  had  little  doubt  that 
there  would  be  a  Geological  Survey  of 
the  state,  under  the  patronage  of  the  gov- 
ernment, in  season  to  enable  us  to  em- 
brace the  results  of  it  in  the  present  work. 
In  consequence  of  this  expectation,  we 
have  devoted  less  attention  lo  the  geology 
of  the  state  than  to  the  other  departments 
of  our  natural  history  ;  and,  a  survey  not 
having  been  undertaken,  as  we  anticipa- 
ted we  must  content  ourselves  for  the 
present  with  only  a  few  general  remarks 
on  these  interesting  subjects.  Enough  is 
already  known  to  make  it  certain  that  our 
state  ranks  among  the  first  in  the  Union 
in  mineral  resources,  and  by  private  and 
individual  enterprise  something  has  al- 
ready been  done  towards  turning  these 
resources  to  account,  as  may  be  seen  by 
reference  to  our  account  of  Strafford, 
Bennington,  Plymouth,  and  some  otiier 
towns  in  part  third.  The  few  remarks 
which  we  shall  offer  will  be  presented 
under  tlie  heads  of  Rocks,  Metals,  and 
Minerals. 

Rocks. 
The  ranges  of  rocks  in  this  state, 
for  the  most  part,  extend  through  the 
state  in  lines  parallel  to  the  principal 
rano-e  of  the  Green  Mountains.  The 
greater  part  of  tlie  rocks  are  of  primitive 
formation.  The  ranges,  commencing  on 
the  west  side  of  the  state,  according  to 
Prof.  Eaton,  are  nearly  in  the  following 
order: — 1.  Old  Red  Sandstone  in  an  in- 
terrupted range  ; — 2.  Grayvvacke  ;— 3. 
Transition,  or  Metaliferous  Limestone,  al- 
ternating with  Transition  Argillite; — 4. 
Transition,  or  Calciferous  Sandstone  ; — 
5.  Transition  Argillite; — 6.  Primitive 
Argillite  ; — 7.  Sparry  Limestone  ; — 8. 
Granular  Limestone;-9.  Granular  Quartz, 
containing  hematitic  iron  ore  and  manga- 
nese, and  lying  at  the  foot  of  the 
Green  Mountains  on  the  west  side; — 10. 
Hornblende  Rock  ;— 11.  Gneiss,  with  al- 
ternating layers  of  Granite  ; — 12.  Mica 
Slate,  co'iislituting  the  middle  ridge  of  the 
Green  Mountains,  and  extending,  in  ma- 
ny places,  a  considerable  distance  down 
the  eastern  side.     Most  of  these  ranges 


of  rocks  extend  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  state;  On  the  east  side  of  the 
Mountains  the  geological  features  are  not 
so  well  defined,  nor  so  well  known.  Al- 
though there  are  here  indications  of 
ranges  nearly  parallel  with  those  on  the 
west  side,  they  are  frequently  interrupted 
and  jumbled  together;  the  different  rocks 
often  being  arranged  in  alternating  lay- 
ers. The  principal  ranges  of  rocks  in 
the  central  part  of  the  state  are  nearly  as 
exhibited  in  the  following  diagram  of  a 
vertical  section  passing  from  east  to  west, 
through  Camel's  Hump  : 

1  2  3  4 

! 


1.  Lnke  Champlain. 

2.  Camel's  Hump. 

3.  Montpelier. 

4.  Coniieclicut  River. 
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Argillaceous  slate. 
Gray  «acke  Sandstone. 
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e.  Slafe.?,   Graywacko, 
Argillaceous,  i.c. 

/.   Mica  Slate. 

g.  Quartz,  Talcoee  Slate 
anil  Chlorite. 

t:  Argillaceous  Slat«. 

k.  Granite. 

I.    Lime. 

m.  Argillaceous  Slate. 


Granite.  This  rock  shows  itself  very 
sparingly  in  the  Green  Mountain  range, 
and  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountains 
hardly  exists  at  all,  except  in  small  rolled 
masses.  On  the  east  side  of  tlie  moun- 
tains it  occurs  in  many  places  in  Wind- 
ham and  Windsor  counties.  In  the  north- 
ern part  of  Orange  county,  the  southeast- 
ern part  of  Washington  and  southwestern 
part  of  Caledonia  county,  it  constitutes 
the  principal  rock  in  silu.  From  this 
great  granite  region  was  obtained  the  ma- 
terial for  building  the  State  House.  (See 
Part  III,  p.  9.).  Orleans  county  abounds 
in  huge  granite  boulders,  which  make 
excellent  building  stone. 

Gnriss.  This  occurs  in  many  places 
along  the  summits  of  the  Green  Mountain 
range  and  in  the  counties  of  Windhara 
and  Windsor,  where  it  serves  a  good  pur- 
pose for  walls,  under-pinnings,  «fec. 

Mica  Slate.  This  constitutes  almost 
th?  entire  middle  range  of  the  Green 
Mounlains  from  Massachusetts  to  Cana- 
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da,  and  is  met  with  more  or  less  abun- 
dantly in  all  the  counties  on  the  cast  side 
of  the  mountains.  It  is  of  little  value  as 
a  buildinjr  stone,  excepting  for  wall  fen- 
ces, but  is  found  in  many  places  suitable 
for  covering  stone  bridires,  for  Haggiiig 
stone,  &c.  In  Halifax  and  some  other 
places  it  is  found  of  a  quality  suitable  for 
common  grave  stones. 

Ar^iHacrous  Slats.  Several  considerable 
ranges  of  this  slate  are  found  in  Vermont 
extending  from  south  to  north.  It  is 
abundant  along  Connecticut  river,  and  in 
Windham  county  it  is  extensively  qu.ir- 
ried  at  Dummerston  and  other  places  for 
roof  and  writing  slate  A  range  of  this 
elate  extends  north  from  White  river 
tlirough  Montpelier,  which,  at  Berlin  and 
some  otiier  places,  affords  slate  of  a  very 
good  quality.  A  dark  colored  glazed  va- 
riety of  this  slate  extends  along  the  east- 
ern margin  of  lake  Ciiamplain,  the  seams 
of  which  are  filled  with  calcareous  spar. 

Lime.  The  range  of  granular  lime- 
stone, which  enters  the  state  at  Pownal, 
and  extends  almost  directly  north  to  Can- 
ada, is  the  most  important  in  the  state. 
This  range  affords  excellent  marble,  which 
is  extensively  wrought  in  many  towns  in 
the  counties  of  Bennington,  Rutland  and 
Addison.  Very  beautiful  marble  is  also 
found  at  Swanton.  Throughout  all  the 
western  parts  of  the  state  limestone,  for 
the  manufacture  of  lime  of  the  best  qual- 
ity, is  abundant.  On  tlie  east  side  of  the 
mountains,  the  best  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  lime  is  probably  at  Plymouth, 
near  the  head  of  Black  river.  f.S'"  Pt;/-' 
IJI,  p.  140.)  Some  of  this  limestone  is 
found  to  receive  a  very  good  polish  as  it 
has  been  wrought  to  some  extent  for  mar- 
ble. The  other  most  important  localities 
are  at  Whitingham  and  in  the  southeast- 
ern part  of  Caledonia  county.  The  lime 
on  the  east  side  of  tiie  mountains  is  not 
only  more  limited  in  quantity,  but  is 
darker  colored,  and  otherwise  inferior  to 
that  on  the  west. 

Takose  Slalc.  This  rock  forms  an  in- 
terrupted range  from  Whitingham,  on 
Massachusetts  line,  to  Troy  on  Canada 
line.  In  this  range  are  extensive  beds  of 
excellent  steatite,  or  sonp  stone,  which  is, 
ir>  many  places,  wrought  into  fire  places, 
stoves,  aqueducts,  &.c.  The  most  imjjor- 
tant  localities  are  at  Grafton,  Plymouth, 
Bridge  water.  Bethel,  More  town  and  Troy. 
Talcose  slate  also  abounds  on  the  west 
side  of  the  mountains  in  the  county  of 
Lamoille,  and  the  eastern  part  of  Frank- 
lin county. 

Serpentine.  Nearly  in  connection  with 
the  Talcose  range,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
mountains,  this  rock  shows  itself  in  many 


places  ; — most  extensively  at  Cavendish 
near  Black  river,  and  at  Lowell  near  the 
source  of  Missisco  river.  At  the  former 
place,  its  connection  with  the  limestone 
and  steatite  forms  that  most  beautiful  va- 
riety of  marble  called  Verd  Antique.  (See 
Part  HI,  p.  48.)  At  the  latter  place  is 
found  beautiful  precious  serpentine,  and 
several  varieties  of  amianthus  and  asbes- 
tos. 

Metals. 

Iron  ore,  in  the  form  of  oxydes,  is  found 
in  greater  or  less  quantities  in  almost  all 
parts  of  the  state.  Tlie  most  important 
beds  of  this  ore  whicii  have  been  opened 
on  the  west  side  of  the  mnunlains  are  at 
Bennington,  Tinmouth,  Pittsford,  Chit- 
tenden. Brandon,  Monkton  and  Highgate, 
and  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountains  at 
Troy  and  Plymouth,  for  an  account  of 
which,  see  part  third,  under  the  respective 
names,  particularly  the  latter.  Sulphuret 
of  iron  is  also  abundant  in  many  places. 
Sec  Slrajfortt,  in  part  third. 

Manganese  is  abundant  in  connection 
with  the  iron  ore  at  Plymouth,  Benning- 
ton, Chittenden,  iVc,  and  has  already  be- 
come a  considerable  article  of  exportation. 

L^ad  ore  has  been  found  in  small  quan- 
tities at  Thetford,  Sunderland,  Morris- 
town,  and  some  few  other  places.  There 
is  some  prospect  that  the  vein  at  Morris- 
town  may  prove  valuable.  It  is  situated 
upon  the  top  of  a  large  hill,  in  the  seam 
in  talcose  slate,  the  strata  of  v/hich  are 
nearly  vertical,  and  extend  from  north  to 
south.  Tiie  seam  at  the  surface  of  the 
rock,  which  is  bare  for  sonie  distance,  is 
perhaps  18  inches  wide,  and  can  be  traced 
north  and  SwUth  several  rods  This  seam 
is  filled  with  a  substance  which  seems  to 
be  mostly  quartz, in  whicli  the  sulphuret  of 
lead,  or  galena,  is  scattered,  being  in 
masses  from  the  size  of  a  pin-head  to  that 
of  a  man's  fist.  The  seam,  which  has 
been  opened  to  the  deptli  of  several  feet, 
is  found  to  increase  in  width  downvvard, 
and  to  become  richer  in  ore,  but  whether 
it  will  repay  the  expense  of  working  is  at 
present  problematical. 

C.ipper  ore  is  found  sparingly  at  several 
places.  At  Strafford,  vvliere  it  has  been 
found  most  plentifully,  it  has  been  smelt- 
ed for  the  copper.     (S  e  Part  III.  p.  166.) 

Silv:r  is  said  to  exist  in  a  small  propor- 
tion in  the  lead  ore,  but  has  been  found 
here  in  no  other  connection. 

G.ilu'  has  been  found  in  the  lower  part 
of  Windham  count}^,  but  in  no  other  part 
of  the  slate.  In  Ib^G  a  lump  of  native 
gold  was  found  in  Newfane  weighing  8 
ounces,  and  in  Somerset  it  has  been  found 
in  small  particles  in  connection  with  tal- 
cose elate. 
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Mincrcih. 

We  shall  close  this  short  chapter  by 
iiidicatinrr  some  of  the  principal  localities 
of  interestinjr  minerals,  many  of  wJiich 
will  be  still  I'urtlier  noticed  in  part  tliird, 
under  the  names  of  tiie  towns  in  which 
Ihey  are  situated. 

JlcltjnolUr.. — Windham,  Grafton,  New- 
fane,  Braltleboro',  Norwich — the  latter 
very  beautiful. 

jlgaric  JiJineral.-hyndon,  Groton,  Man- 
chester. 

^Ivminous  S/afe.-Pownal,  Rockingham. 

JlTii.cLhijst. —  Westminster,  Ludlow. 

Aiiuantlius. — Wey  bridoe,  Mount  Holly, 
Lowell,  Barton. 

jlrgi.llaccoiis  Slate. — Common. 

jlsbestos. — Mount  Holly,  Lowell,  Troy. 

.9ugite. — Charlotte,  Chester. 

Bitter    Spar. Grafton,    Bridgewater, 

Lowell. 

Blende. — Orwell. 

Calcareous  Spar. — Vergennes,  Shore- 
ham,  &c. 

Calcareous  Tufa. — Clarendon,  Middle- 
bury,  Hubbardlon,  Manchester,  Orwell. 

Carbonate  of  Lime. — Common. 
Chalcedonij. — Newfane. 

Chlorite.  —  Grafton,  Windham,  Bethel, 
&c. 

Ckrysophrase. — Newfane. 

Copper.,  (Carbonate  Green). — Bellows 
Falls,  (Suljikuret.,)  Strafford,  Waterbury. 

Copperas. — Strafford,  Shrewsbury. . 

Cijanite. —  Grafton,  Bellows  Falls,  Nor- 
wich. 

Diallage. — New  Haven. 

Dolomite. — Jamaica. 

Epidote. — Middlebury,  Chester,  Berk- 
shire, &.C. 

Feldspar. -Tow nshend^  Thetford,  Monk- 
ton,  &c. 

Fetid  Limestone. — Sliorehaiii,  Bridport, 
«&c. 

f'/i/fi!.— Orwell. 

Filiate  of  Lime. — Putney,  Rockingham. 

Garnet Bethel,  Bridgewater,  Nor- 
wich, »tc. 

Graphite,  Phimhago,  or  Black  Lead. — 
Hancock,  Charlotte. 

Hornblende. — Jericho,  Ludlow,  t^c. 

jHorn57«"e.-Midd!ebury,Shoreham,  Sal- 
isbury, Bennington,  Orwell. 

Jasper. — Middlebury,  in  rolled  masses. 


luiolin. — M  onkton,  Brookline. 

Lead,  (SulphvrU)  or  Galena. — Sunder- 
land, Thetford,  Danby,  Morristown. 

Lime,  Fluatc. — Putney,  Rockingham, 
Thetford. 

Lime,  Fetid  Carbonate. — Bennington. 

Lithomaroe. —  Bennington.  _ 

Made. — Near  Bellows  Falls. 

Manganese,  O.rijde. — Bennington,  Bran- 
don, Monkton,  Pittsford,  Chittenden,  Ply- 
mouth. 

Mnrhk. — Shaftsbury,  Manchester,  Dor- 
set, Rutland,  ?.Iiddlebury,  Swanton,  Ply- 
mouth. 

Marl. — Peacham,  Barnard,  Benson,  Al- 
burgh. 

M'ca. — Chester,  Craftsbury,  Orange, 
Grafton,  &c. 

Nuvaculiie,    or    Oil    Slonc. Thetford, 

Memphremagog  Lake. 

Potslone. —  Grafton,  Newfane. 

Poller's  CUui. — Middlebury. 

Prchmtc. — Bellows  Falls. 

Quartz. — Common.    F'clid  Q.,  Shrews- 
bury.   Greasy  Q.,  Grafton,  Hancock, 
New  Haven,   «Si.c.      Quorlz  Chri/slal, 
Castleton,  Vergennes,  Waitsfield,  St. 
Johnsbury,    &.c.     Millni    Q.,    Stock- 
bridge,  Grafton,  Middlebury.  Radia- 
ted  Q.,  Hartford.    Sinohj  Q.,  Shrews- 
bury,  Wardsborough.      Tabular  Q., 
Windham. 
Rubollile. — Bellows  Falls. 
Smpolilc. — Brattlcborough. 
Schorl. —  Grafton,  Bridgewater,  Brattle- 
borough,  Newfane,  Dummerston,  &c. 

Scrpr'-ntvii",  Precious. —  Lowell,  Ludlow, 
Troy,  Cavendish,  Windham. 

S'aurolidf. — Rockinirham,  Vernon. 
S'eafUc. — Grafton,  Bethel,   Moretown, 
Bridgewater,  Troy,  &c. 

S'durlile. Bennington,  Dorset,  Ply- 
mouth, Montpelier. 

Sidphnr. — Vv'ilmington,  Bridgewater. 
7>//r. — Griifton,    Windham,  Newfane, 
Ludlow,  Bridgewater,  Hancock,  Montpe- 
lier, Fletcher,  He. 

Tilaniu.m. — Whitingham. 
Tiiurmaline. — Peacham . 
Tremolilr. — Bellows  Falls,  Wardsboro'. 
l\ifa   Calcarcous.~-Ox\we\\,   Clarendon, 
Middlebury,  &c. 
Zinc. — Orwell. 
ZoisiLs. — Rockingham,  Wardsborough. 
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INDIAN  AND  COLONIAL  WARS. 


Lcfioiri? 


Discovery  of  America — Discovery  and  Set- 
tlcracnt  of  Canada — Discovery  of  Lake 
Champlain. 

The  discovery  of  the  American  con- 
tinent by  Christopher  Columbus,  in  1492, 
awakened  a  spirit  of  enterprize  not  only 
in  Spain,  but  in  all  the  principal  nations 
of  Europe.  From  each  of  these,  expedi- 
tions were  fitted  out,  and  swarms  of  ad- 
venturers issued  forth,  either  to  immor- 
talize tiieir  names  in  the  annals  of  discov- 
ery, or  to  enrich  themselves  and  their 
country  with  the  treasures  of  a  new 
world.  Spain  took  the  lead  in  the  career 
of  discovery,  and  was  followed  by  Eng- 
land, France  and  Holland ;  but'  while 
Spain,  invited  by  the  golden  treasures  of 
the  Licas,  was  pursuing  her  conquests 
and  exterminating  the  defenceless  natives 
in  the  south,  the  three  latter  nations  were, 
for  the  most  part,  peaceably  and  success- 
fully prosecuting  their  discoveries  in  more 
northerly  regions. 

In  1.j34,  James  Caxtier,  in  the  service 
of  France,  while  exploring  the  continent 
of  America  in  the  northern  latitudes,  dis- 
covered the  great  gulf  and  river  of  Cana- 
da, to  which  he  afterwards  gave  the  name 
of  St.  Lawrence.  The  next  year  he  re- 
turned with  three  ships,  entered  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and,  having  left  his  ships  at 
anchor  between  the  island  of  Orleans  and 
the  shore,  he  ascended  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence with  his  boats,  200  miles  further,  to 
Ft.  II.  1 


the  Indian  town  of  Hochelaga,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  2d  day  of  October,  1535. 
To  this  place  he  gave  the  name  of  Mont- 
real, (Mount-royal,)  which  it  has  ever 
since  retained.  This  was  doubtless  tho 
first  voyage  ever  made  by  civilized  man 
into  the  interior  of  North  America,  and 
the  first  advance  of  a  civilized  people  into 
the  neighborhood  of  the  territory  of  Ver- 
mont. 

Cartier  and  his  companions  were  eve- 
ry where  received  by  the  natives  with 
demonstrations  of  joy,  and  were  treated  by 
them  with  the  greatest  respect  and  ven- 
eration. The  savages  seemed  to  consider 
the  Europeans  as  a  higher  order  of  beings, 
whose  friendship  and  favors  they  deemed 
it  of  the  highest  importance  to  secure. 
And  this  was  true  not  only  of  the  Canada 
Indians,  but  of  the  natives  of  every  part 
of  the  American  continent;  and  the  sus- 
picions of  the  natives  were  not  generally 
aroused,  nor  preparations  made,  either  for 
defence  or  hostility,  till  the  new  comers 
had  manifested  their  avarice  and  mean- 
ness by  the  most  cruel  acts  of  injustice 
and  violence. 

On  the  4th  of  October,  Cartier  de- 
parted from  Hochelaga,  and  on  the  11th 
arrived  safely  with  his  party  at  the  island 
of  Orleans.  Here  he  spent  the  winter, 
during  which  he  lost  many  of  his  men  by 
the  scurvy,  and  in  tjie  spring  returned  to 
France.  In  1540,  Cartier  again  visited 
Canada  and  attempted  to  found  a  colony ; 
but  this  colony  was  soon  broken  up,and  no 
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further  attempts  were  made  by  the  French 
to  establish  themselves  in  this  part  of  the 
country  for  more  than  half  a  century.  In 
1603,  Samuel  Champlain,  a  French  noble- 
man, sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  visited 
the  several  places,  which  Cartier  had  de- 
scribed, and,  having  obtained  all  the  in- 
formation, which  he  could  derive  from  the 
natives,  respecting  the  interior  of  the 
country,  he  returned  to  France  to  com- 
municate his  discoveries  and  to  procure 
assistance  in  establisiiing  a  colony. 

It  was  not,  howe\^r,  till  the  year  1603. 
that  tlie  French  court  could  be  induced  to 
fit  out  a  fleet  for  the  purpose  of  founding 
a  colony  on  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  This 
fleet  was  placed  under  the  command  of 
Clianiplain,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  July, 
arrived  at  a  place  called  by  the  natives 
Quebec.  The  situation  of  this  place  being 
elevated  and  commanding,  and  it  being 
mostly  surrounded  by  water,  rendering  its 
defence  easy,  Champlain  had  in  a  former 
voyage  designated  it  as  the  most  eligible 
spot  for  beginning  a  settlement.  He 
therefore,  immediately  commenced  cut- 
ting down  the  timber,  clearing  the  land, 
building  houses,  and  preparing  the  soil 
for  cultivation.  Here  he  spent  the  fol- 
lowing winter,  in  the  course  of  which  his 
little  colony  suff"ered  extremely  from  the 
Bcurvy  and  from  the  severity  of  the  cli- 
mate. 

In  the  spring  of  1609,  Champlain  left 
Quebec,  accompanied  by  two  other 
Frenchmen  and  a  party  of  the  natives,  for 
the  purpose  of  exploring  the  interior  of  tlie 
cpuntry,  particularly  the  southern  lakes, 
which  the  Indians  informed  him  opened  a 
communication  with  a  large  and  warlike 
nation  called  the  Iroquois.  Champlain 
proceeded  up  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
river  now  called  the  Richelieu,  till  he  ar- 
rived at  a  large  lake.  To  this  lake  he  gave 
his  own  name,  which  it  still  retains.  Pro- 
ceeding southward,  he  reached  another 
lake  lying  to  tlie  southwest  of  lake  Cham- 
plain, which  he  named  St.  Sacrement, 
but  which  is  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Lake  George." 

On  the  shores  of  lake  George,  they  fell 
in  with  a  party  of  the  Iroquois,  between 
whom  and  the  Canada  Indians,  a  war  had 
long  subsisted.  A  skirmish  immediately 
ensued,  but  the  Frenchmen  being  armed 
witli  muskets,  it  was  soon  decided  in  fa- 
vor of  Champlain  and  his  party.  The  Ir- 
oquois were  put  to  flight,  leaving  50  of 
their  number  dead  upon  the  field,  whose 


scalps  were  taken  and  carried  to  Quebec. 
This  was  doubtless  the  first  time  the  In- 
dians, in  these  regions,  ever  witnessed  the 
effect  of  European  arms,  and  it  is  proba- 
ble the  panic  produced  in  the  astonished 
natives,  contributed,  not  a  little,  to  a  fa- 
vorable and  speedy  termination  of  the 
combat.* 

Thus,  so  early  as  the  year  1609,  was 
lake  Cliamplain,  and  the  western  borders 
of  the  present  territory  of  Vermont,  dis- 
covered and  partially  explored  by  the 
French  ;  and  although,  after  this  event, 
more  than  a  century  elapsed,  before  this 
tract  of  country  became  the  residence  of 
any  civilized  inhabitants,  it  was,  during 
this  period,  and  long  after,  the  theatre  of 
war,  and  a  scene  of  Indian  havoc  and  cru- 
elty, of  the  most  appalling  cliaractcr.  But 
these  wars  were  wholly  carried  on  by  the 
Canada  Indians  and  tlie  French,  whose 
settlements  were  rapidly  extending  up  the 
St.  Lawrence,  on  one  part,  and  by  the 
confederated  nations  of  the  Iroquois  on 
the  otlier,  previous  to  the  year  1664.  Thia 
year  the  Dutch  settlement  of  New  Neth- 
erlands, was  surrendered  to  the  English, 
and  its  name  changed  to  New  York  ;  and 
from  this  period  the  country,  now  called 
Vermont,  and  Inke  Champlain  became 
the  great  thoroughfare  of  the  French  and 
English  colonies  and  their  Indian  allies  in 
their  almost  incessant  wars  with  each 
other. 


*lt  is  saiil  to  li;ive  boon  calleil  Horkun  liy  the 
natives.  Mr.  Spuffurd,  in  liis  Gazetteer  of  New 
York,  pagB  279,  says  tliat  tlie  Indiana  called  it 
Canideri-oit,  signifying  Xlie  tail  of  the  lake,  in  allu- 
sion probabl;y  to  its  connexion  with  lake  Champlain. 


Section  II. 

Progress  of  the  English  and  Dutch  settle- 
ments, from  1607  to  1638. 

While  the  French  were  founding  their 
colony  at  Quebec,  exploring  the  regions 
of  Canada,  and  rapidly  extending  their 
settlements  along  the  banks  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  the  other  nations  of  Europe 
were  not  inactive.  The  English,  after 
several  unsuccessful  attempts,  succeeded 
in  1607,  in  making  a  permanent  settle- 
ment upon  the  banks  of  James  river  in 
Virginia,  and  about  the  same  time  planted 
a  small  colony  in  the  present  State  of 
Maine.  In  1614,  Capt.  John  Smith  ex- 
plored the  sea  coast  from  Penobscot  to 
cape  Cod,  drew  a  map  of  the  same  and 


*  Champlain  was  made  governor  of  the  colony  of 
Canada  which  ho  established  ;  became  a  prisoner  to 
the  English,  when  Quebec  surrendered  to  Sir  David 
Kirk  in  1029;  was  restored  to.  tlie  government  of 
Canada  after  the  peace  of  1632  ;  and  died  at  Cinebee 
in  December,  1035.  He  was  upright  and  amiable 
in  his  deportment — was  zealous  in  propagating  the 
KonianCatholicfailli,  and  wasoften  heard  to  remark, 
that  "  the  salvation  of  one  soul  was  of  more  value 
than  the  conquest  uf  an  empire." 
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denominated  tlie  country  New  England. 

In  160!>,  Capt.  Henry  Hudson,  at  that 
time  in  tlie  service  of  Holland,  discovered 
and  gave  his  own  name  to  Hudson  river, 
now  in  the  state  ot'New  York,  and  in  1614, 
tlie  Dutch  began  a  settlement  on  the  isl- 
and of  Manhattan,  where  the  city  of  New 
York  now  stands.  To  the  country  they 
gave  the  name  of  NewNetherlands  and  the 
town  they  called  New  Amsterdam,  in  al- 
lusion to  the  country  and  city  they  had 
left  in  Europe.  About  the  same  time  they 
built  fort  Orange  where  Albany  now  is, 
and  soon  after  began  settlements  at  Sche- 
nectady and  other  places  in  the  vicinity. 

In  1620,  a  band  of  English  subjects, 
who,  to  avoid  persecution,  had  20  years 
before,  taken  refuge  in  Holland,  and  who 
w^ere  denominated  puritans  from  their 
scrupulous  religious  conduct,  embarked 
for  America,  where  they  hoped  to  be  al- 
lowed the  privilege  of  enjoying,  undis- 
turbed, their  peculiar  notions,  and  of  wor- 
shipping their  Creator  in  that  unadorned 
simplicity  of  manner,  which  they  suppos- 
ed the  scriptures  to  inculcate,  but  more 
perhaps  to  indulge  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
inherent  in  the  Saxon  race,  and  to  find 
room  for  the  exercise  of  bodily  and  mental 
powers,  which  could  not  remain  inactive 
nor  brook  to  be  controlled.  Their  place 
of  destination  was  the  montli  of  Hudson 
river;  and,  as  they  contemplated  forming 
their  settlement  under  the  protection  of 
the  English,  they  had  obtained  a  patent 
of  lands  from  the  Virginia  company  in 
England  previous  to  their  embarkation. 

After  encountering  many  difficulties 
and  delays  they  finally  got  to  sea,  but 
their  pilot,  either  through  treachery  or 
ignorance,  shaped  his  course  so  far  to  the 
northward,  tliat  the  first  land  they  discov- 
ered was  cape  Cod,  distant  more  than  300 
miles  from  the  nearest  civilized  settle- 
ment, and  not  within  the  limits  of  their 
patent.  The  season  was  so  far  advanced, 
it  being  now  the  Dtli  of  November,  that  it 
was  deemed  expedient  to  attempt  a  set- 
tlement in  the  section  of  country  where 
they  were,  and  preparations  for  that  pur- 
pose were  immediately  commenced.  Af- 
ter spending  some  time  in  exploring  the 
coasts  and  harbors ;  and  after  having 
formed  themselves  into  a  body  politic 
under  the  crown  of  England  and  chosen 
John  Carver,  their  governor,  they  landed 
on  the  22d  day  of  December,  and  began  a 
settlement,  which  they  called  New  Plym- 
outh, (now  Plymouth  in  P»Iassachusetts,) 
in  allusion  to  the  town  they  had  left  in 
England. 

This  colony  at  first  consisted  of  101 
persons  ;  but  the  severity  of  the  climate, 
the  want  of  accommodations,  their  unu- 


sual hardships  and  a  mortal  sickness 
which  prevailed,  reduced  their  number  to 
.'i6  before  the  opening  of  the  next  spring. 
Their  drooping  spirits  were  however  re- 
vived during  the  next  summer,  by  the 
arrival  of  supplies  from  England  and  by  a 
consideral)le  addition  to  the  number  of 
settlers.  From  this  time  the  aifairs  of  the 
Plymouth  colony  assumed  a  brighter  as- 
pect, and  the  settlements  in  these  parts 
were  rapidly  extended. 

As  early  as  the  year  1623,  the  English 
had  begun  settlements  at  Portsmouth  and 
Dover  in  the  present  state  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and,  in  1633,  they  had  penetrated 
the  wilderness  to  Connecticut  river  and 
established  themselves  at  Windsor  in 
Connecticut.  In  163.5,  they  had  extended 
their  settlements  northward  up  this  river 
as  far  as  Springfield  in  Massachusetts, 
and  soon  after  they  established  themselves 
at  Deerfield.  Thus  early  were  the  French 
on  the  north,  the  Dutch  on  the  south  and 
the  English  on  the  east  advancing  their 
settlements  into  the  neighborhood  of  the 
present  state  of  Vermont. 

A  short  time  previous  to  the  arrival  of 
the  Plymouth  colony  a  mortal  sickness 
had  prevailed  among  the  natives,  by  which 
the  country,  in  the  neighborhood  of  their 
landing,  had  been  almost  divested  of  in- 
habitants. But  the  natives,  wlio  remain- 
ed, welcomed  the  English  with  demon- 
strations of  joy,  and  seemed  disposed  to 
admit  the  new  comers  into  their  country 
upon  friendly  terms.  But  the  repeated 
acts  of  injustice  and  extortion  on  the  part 
of  the  settlers,  and  the  astonishing  rapidi- 
ty with  which  their  settlements  were  ex- 
tending over  the  country,  at  length  arous- 
ed the  jealousy  of  the  Indians,  and  in 
1630,  a  general  conspiracy  was  formed  by 
the  Narragansets  and  other  tribes,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  the  total  extermination 
of  the  English.  The  settlers,  however, 
were  seasonably  informed  of  the  plot,  and 
their  vigorous  preparations  to  defeat  it 
effectually  deterred  the  Indians  from  at- 
tempting its  execution. 

But,  soon  after  this  event,  the  English 
settlers  were  involved  in  a  war  with  the 
Pequots,  a  powerful  tribe  of  Indians,  who 
inhabited  the  northwestern  parts  of  Con- 
necticut. This  war  was  prosecuted  with 
vigor  on  both  sides,  but  was  terminated  in 
1637  by  the  complete  overthrow  of  the 
Pequots.  Seven  hundred  of  the  Indians 
were  slain,  some  fled  to  the  Mohawks,  by 
whom  they  were  treacherously  murdered, 
and  the  Pequots,  who  remained  in  the 
country  and  the  other  tribes  of  Indians 
were  so  much  terrified  at  the  prowess  of 
the  English  as  to  be  restrained  from  open 
hostilities  fornear-iy  forty  years. 
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Section  III. 

Trench  and  English  Colonies — Transac- 
tions in  the  vicinity  of  Vermont  from 
1638  to  1705. 

Although  both  the  French  and  English 
colonies  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  fur- 
nishing the  Indians  with  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, provisions  and  clothing,  when  going 
to  war  either  among  themselves,  or  with 
an  opposite  colony;  yet  previously  to  the 
year  1689,  no  expedition  had  ever  been 
fitted  out  in  one  colony  for  the  expres* 
purpose  of  aiding  the  Indians  in  their  dep- 
redations upon  another.  This  year  it  was 
resolved  by  the  French  to  attempt,  by  the 
aid  of  the  Canada  Indians,  the  conquest 
of  the  province  of  New  York,  which  had 
now  been  for  some  time  in  possession  of 
the  English.  They  looked  upon  this 
course  as  the  only  effectual  method  of 
subduing  their  most  inveterate  and  troub- 
lesome enemy,  the  Iroquois.* 

It  was  proposed  that  a  large  body  of 
Canadians  and  Indians  should  march  by 
the  way  of  lake  Champlain,  and  fall  upon 
Albany  and  the  other  northern  settle- 
ments ;  and  that  the  city  of  New  York 
should  be  at  the  same  time  attacked  by  a 
fleet,ordered  for  that  purpose  from  France. 
But  while  preparations  were  making  and 
before  the  arrival  of  the  fleet,  the  Iroquois 
made  a  descent  upon  Canada,  plundered 
and  burnt  Montreal  and  broke  up  most  of 
the  frontier  settlements.  Frontenac,  the 
French  general,  was  so  much  dishearten- 
ed by  these  calamities,  that  he  relinquish- 
.ed  the  hope  he  had  entertained  of  con- 
quering New  York,  but  he  considered 
some  attempt  against  the  English  settle- 
ments indispensable,  in  order  to  revive  the 
drooping  spirits  of  the  Canadians  and  In- 
dians. 

Two  parties  were  therefore  sent  out. 
One  of  these,  under  the  command  of  M. 
Hertel,  on  the  18th  of  March,  16'J0,  suc- 
ceeded in  destroying  the  fort  at  Salmon 
falls  in  New  Hampshire,  where  they  slew 
30  of  the  English  and  took  54  prisoners,' 
whom  they  carried  to  Canada.  The  other 
party,  consisting  of  200  French  and  50 
Indians,  commanded  by  D'Aillebout,  set 
out  from  Montreal  in  the  beginning  of 
January,  and,  proceeding  by  the  way  of 
lake  Champlain,  directed  their  march  to- 
wards Schenectady,  a  settlement  on  the 
Mohawk  river,  14  miles  northwest  from 
Albany.  But  on  account  of  the  length  of 
their  march  through  deep  snows  in  the 


*The  Iroquois,  or  Six  Nations,  had  their  chief 
residpnce  on  the  Mohawk  river,  and  to  the  south* 
ward  of  Lake  Ontario  in  the  state  of  New  Yorlc, 
but  their  predatory  excursions  and  the  terror  of 
their  atma  esteaded  to  a  great  diitance  aroand. 


midst  of  winter,  they  were  reduced  to 
such  extremities  of  hunger  and  fatigue, 
when  they  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
place,  that  they  thought  seriously  of  sur- 
rendering themselves  to  the  English  aa 
prisoners  of  war.  They,  however,  sent 
forward  their  spies,  who  reported,  on  their 
return,  that  the  inhabitants  were  in  no 
apprehension  of  danger — that  the  soldiers 
were  few  and  undisciplined,  and  that  the 
place  was  in  no  condition  for  defence. 

Encouraged  by  this  intelligence,  the 
party  moved  forward,  and  on  the  8th  of 
February,  1690,  at  11  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, they  entered  the  village  of  Schenec- 
tady, and,  separating  into  small  parties, 
appeared  before  every  house  at  the  same 
time.  Never  was  a  place  more  complete- 
ly surprised.  Without  the  least  appre- 
hension of  danger  the  inhabitants  had  just 
retired  to  their  beds,  and,  while  their 
senses  were  now  locked  in  the  soundest 
sleep,  the  terrible  onset  was  made.  A 
general  shriek  aroused  the  place,  and  to 
many  it  was  the  shriek  of  death.  The 
terrified  and  bewildered  inhabitants  at- 
tempted to  rise  from  their  beds,  but  they 
rose  only  to  meet  the  tomahawk,  which 
was  lifted  for  their  destruction.  The  whole 
village  was  instantly  in  flames ;  and  to 
add  to  this  heart  rending  scene,  the  infer- 
nal yell  of  the  savage  was  incessantly 
commingled  with  the  shrieks  and  the 
groans  of  the  dying. 

In  this  massacre  no  less  than  60  per- 
sons perished  ;  and  27  were  taken  prison- 
ers and  carried  by  the  Frencii  and  In- 
dians into  captivity.  They,  who  escaped 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  fled  nearly  na- 
ked towards  Albany  through  a  deep  snow, 
which  had  fallen  that  very  night.  Of 
those  who  succeeded  in  reaching  Albany, 
no  less  than  25  lost  some  one,  or  more,  of 
their  limbs  by  the  severity  of  the  frost. 
The  news  of  this  awful  tragedy  reached 
Albany  about  day  break  and  spread  uni- 
versal consternation  among  the  inhabit- 
ants. The  enemy  were  reported  to  be 
1400  strong,  and  many  of  the  citizens'of 
Albany  advised  to  destroy  the  city  and 
retreat  down  the  river  towards  New  York. 
But  Col.  Schuyler  and  some  others\  at 
length  succeeded  in  rallying  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  a  party  of  horse  soon  set  off  for 
Schenectady.  Not  thinking  themselves 
sufficiently  strong  to  venture  a  battle,  the 
enemy  were  suffered  to  remain  in  the 
place  till  noon,  when,  having  destroyed 
the  whole  village,  they  returned  to  Cana- 
da with  their  prisoners,  and  with  40  of  the 
best  horses  loaded  with  the  spoils. 

On  the  first  of  May  following,  commis. 
sioners  from  the  several  English  colonies 
met  at  the  city  of  New  York  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  concerting  measures  for  the  com- 
mon safety  and  defence.  Here  it  was 
agreed  that  the  conquest  of  Canada  would 
be  the  only  effectual  means  of  securing 
peace  and  safety  to  their  frontiers,  and  it 
was  recommended  that  vigorous  efforts  be 
made  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  ob- 
ject. Two  expeditions  were  therefore 
planned ;  one  under  Sir  William  Phipps, 
which  was  to  proceed  against  Quebec 
by  water,  and  the  other  under  John  Win- 
throp,  which  was  to  be  joined  by  the  Iro- 
quois, and,  proceeding  by  the  way  of  lake 
Champlain,  was  to  attack  Montreal.  The 
latter  expedition  was  abandoned  on  ac- 
count of  the  lateness  of  the  season  and 
the  refusal  of  the  Iroquois  to  join  it,  and 
the  one  under  Phipps  proved  unsuccess- 
ful. 

In  the  summer  of  1691,  Col.  Schuyler 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  Mo- 
hawks, who  were  a  tribe  of  the  Iroquois, 
and  passing  through  lake  Champlain  and 
the  western  borders  of  Vermont,  made  a 
successful  descent  upon  the  French  set- 
tlements on  the  river  Richelieu,  in  which 
were  slain  300  of  the  enemy  ;  a  number 
exceeding  that  of  his  own  force.  In  Jan- 
uary, 169.5,  a  party  of  six  or  seven  hun- 
dred French  and  Indians  marched  by  the 
way  of  lake  Champlain  and  attacked  the 
Mohawks  in  their  own  country.  Intelli- 
gence of  these  transactions  no  sooner 
reached  Albany,  than  Schuyler,  at  the 
head  of  200  volunteers,  hastened  to  their 
relief.  Several  engagements  ensued,  in 
which  Schuyler  had  the  advantage,  and 
the  enemy  were  soon  compelled  to  make 
a  hasty  retreat  to  Canada. 

These  reciprocal  depredations  were 
continued  till  the  treaty  between  France 
and  England,  in  1697,  put  an  end  to  hos- 
tilities and  restored  peace  to  the  colonies. 
But  this  peace  was  of  short  continuance. 
War  was  again  declared  in  Europe  in 
1702,  and  in  this  the  colonies  were  soon 
involved.  During  this  war  the  frontiers 
of  New  England  were  kept  in  continual 
alarm  by  small  parties  of  the  enemy  and 
suffered  severely.  The  town  of  Deerfield 
in  Massachusetts  had  been  settled  some 
years  and  was  at  this  time  in  a  very  flour- 
ishing condition :  but,  being  the  most 
northerly  settlement  on  Connecticut  riv- 
er, excepting  a  few  families  at  Northfield, 
the  French  and  Indians  devoted  it  to  de- 
Btruction. 

In  the  winter  of  1704,  a  party  of  about 
300  of  the  enemy  under  De  Rouville  set 
out  upon  an  expedition  against  this  ill- 
fated  place.  They  proceeded  up  lake 
Champlain  to  the  mouth  of  Winooski,  or 
Onion  river,  and,  following  up  that  stream, 
they  passed  over  to  Connecticut  river. 


Proceeding  down  the  Connecticut  upon 
the  ice,  they  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of 
Deerfield  on  the  29th  of  February.  Here 
they  concealed  themselves  till  tiie  latter 
part  of  the  night,  when,  perceiving  that 
the  watch  had  left  the  streets  and  that  all 
was  quiet,  they  rushed  forward  to  the 
attack.  The  snow  was  so  high  as  to  en- 
able them  to  leap  over  the  fortifications 
without  difficulty,  and  they  immediately 
separated  into  several  parties  so  as  to 
make  their  attack  upon  every  house  at 
the  same  time.  The  place  was  complete- 
ly surprised,  the  inhabitants  having  no 
suspicions  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy 
till  they  entered  their  houses. 

Yet  surprised  and  unprepared  as  they 
were,  the  people  of  Deerfield  made  a 
vigorous  defence ;  but  were  at  length 
overpowered  by  the  enemy.  Forty-seven 
of  the  inhabitants  were  slain,  the  rest 
captured  and  the  village  plundered  and 
set  on  fire.  About  one  hour  after  sunrise 
the  enemy  hastily  departed  ;  and  although 
pursued  and  attacked  by  a  party  of  tho 
English,  they  succeeded  in  escaping  to 
Canada,  where  they  arrived  with  their 
prisoners  and  booty  after  a  fatiguing  march 
of2.5  days.*  For  several  years  after  the 
destructionof  Deerfield  the  frontiers,  both 
of  Canada  and  the  New  England  provin- 
ces, were  one  continued  scene  of  massa- 
cre and  devastation. 


Section  IV. 

French  and  English  Colonies. — Transac- 
tions in  Vermont  and  its  vicinity  from 
1705  io  1749. 

The  merciless  depredations  upon  the 
frontiers  of  New  England  still  continuing, 
it  was  again  determined,  in  1709,  to  at- 
tempt the  conquest  of  Canada.  Tlie  plan 
of  operations  was  very  similar  to  that  de- 
vised in  1690.  Quebec  was  to  be  attack- 
ed by  water,  and  an  army  of  provincial 
troops  was  at  the  same  time  to  proceed  by 
the  way  of  lake  Champlain  and  reduce 
Montreal.  But  the  failure  of  Great  Brit- 
ain to  furnish  a  fleet  for  the  enterprise 
against  Quebec,  and  the  mortal  sickness, 
which  prevailed  among  the  troops  collect- 


*  One  of  the  prisoners,  taken  in  tliis  descent  upon 
Deerfield  and  carried  to  Canada,  was  the  Rev.  John 
WiHiRiTi?,  who  was  grandfather  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
VVilliauis,  L.  L.  D.  tlie  earliest  and  ablest  historian 
of  Vermont,  and  great  grandfather  of  the  Hon. 
Cliarles  K,  VViiliams,  the  present  Chief  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  this  State.  He  was  horn  at 
Roxbury,  Mans,  in  1764;  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1C83  ;  settled  at  Deerfield,  where  be  was 
taken  in  1704  ;  was  excbaaged  and  returned  to 
Deerfield  in  170(5  j  and  died  in  17i8. 
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ed  at  Wood  Creek,  and  designed  to  act 
against  Montreal,  defeated  all  their  plans, 
and  the  army  raised  was  consequently  dis- 
banded. The  failure  of  these  designs 
against  Canada,  again  left  the  English 
frontiers  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of  In- 
dian warfare. 

The  next  year  the  English  colonies  fit- 
ted out  an  expedition  against  the  French 
settlements  at  Acadia,  and  encouraged  by 
their  success,  they  now  began  to  medi- 
tate another  attempt  upon  Canada.  The 
same  plan  of  operations  was  adopted, 
which  on  two  former  occasions  they  had 
been  unable  to  carry  into  effect.  Quebec 
was  to  be  invested  by  water,  and  Mont- 
real was  to  be  at  the  same  time  assailed 
by  an  army,  which  was  to  enter  Canada 
by  the  way  of  lake  Champlain.  The  fleet 
designed  to  proceed  against  Quebec  was 
therefore  collected  and  equipped  at  Bos- 
ton, and  the  army,  which  was  to  reduce 
Montreal,  was  collected  at  Albany ;  and 
the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  success  pre- 
vailed tliroughout  the  colonies.  But  all 
these  hopes  were  blasted  in  one  fatal 
night.  The  fleet  sailed  from  Boston  on 
the  30th  of  July,  1711,  and  just  as  it  enter- 
ed the  St.  Lawrence  it  encountered  a  storm 
in  which  eight  of  the  vessels  were  wreck- 
ed and  more  than  a  thousand  of  the  men 
perished. 

The  army  designed  to  enter  Canada  by 
the  way  of  lake  Champlain,  had  advanced 
but  a  short  distance  from  Albany,  when 
they  received  the  disheartening  intelli- 
gence of  the  disaster  which  had  befallen 
the  fleet.  They  immediately  returned  ; 
the  expedition  was  given  up  and  the  ar- 
my disbanded.  Thus  terminated  the  third 
attempt  at  the  conquest  of  Canada,  leav- 
ing the  frontiers  still  exposed  to  the  in- 
roads of  a  merciless  foe.  A  peace  was, 
however,  concluded  in  Europe  between 
Great  Britain  and  France  about  this  time, 
which  put  an  end  to  the  contest  between 
their  colonies  in  America,  and  during  the 
next  year  treaties  of  peace  were  made 
with  most  of  the  hostile  Indian  tribes. 
But  the  peace  with  the  Indians  wag  of 
short  continuance.  They  had  long  been 
jealous  of  the  growing  power  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  were  ready  to  seize  upon  the 
most  trifling  injury  as  a  pretext  for  the 
renewal  of  hostilities. 

From  the  year  1720  to  1725,  a  very  de- 
structive war  was  carried  on  between  the 
eastern  Indians  and  the  New  England 
provinces.  The  French  and  English  were 
at  this  time  at  peace  ;  but  the  French  mis- 
sionaries, and  the  governor  of  Canada 
himself,  were  actively  employed  in  insti- 
gating the  Indians  to  hostilities.  In  the 
progress  of  this  war  the  English  made  a 


successful  expedition  against  the  Indian 
town  of  Norridgewok,  where  they  slew 
the  Jesuit  missionary,  Rasles,  and  80  In- 
dians, and  destroyed  the  town  ;  and  it  was 
during  this  war,  in  the  year  1724,  that 
the  first  civilized  establishment  was  made, 
within  the  present  limits  of  Vermont,  by 
the  erection  effort  Dummer. 

To  the  year  1725,  a  long  peace  succeed- 
ed, not  only  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, but  also  between  the  colonies  and 
the  various  Indian  tribes.  But  the  colo- 
nies, during  this  time,  were  not  inactive. 
They  were  busily  employed  in  advancing 
their  out-posts,  extending  their  settle- 
ments and  preparing  for  future  emergen- 
cies. The  English  had  established  a 
trading-house  at  Oswego  in  1722.  In 
1726,  the  French,  in  order  more  effectu- 
ally to  secure  to  themselves  the  trade 
with  the  natives,  launched  two  vessels 
on  lake  Ontario  and  repaired  their  fort  at 
Niagara.  In  1731,  the  French  came  up 
lake  Champlain  and  established  them- 
selves in  the  present  township  of  Addison 
in  Vermont,  and  shortly  after  erected  a 
fortress  upon  a  point  of  land  on  the  west 
side  of  the  lake  and  nearly  opposite, which 
they  called  St.  Frederick,  but  which  af- 
terwards took  the  name  of  Crown  Point. 

The  country  along  lake  Champlain, 
where  these  establishments  were  made, 
belonged  to  the  Iroquois  Indians,  but  was 
claimed  by  New  York  and  was  granted  in 
1696  to  one  Dellius,  a  Dutch  clergyman 
at  Albany.  By  the  English  colonies,  the 
proceedings  of  the  French  were  observed 
with  much  solicitude ;  yet  on  account  of 
the  internal  divisions  in  the  province  of 
New  York,  no  effectual  measures  were 
taken  to  prevent  them.  Thus  were  the 
French  permitted  to  make  their  advances 
towards  the  English  settlements  and,  up- 
on lands  claimed  by  the  English,  to  erect 
a  fortress,  which  would  enable  them  to 
prosecute  their  future  expeditions  against 
the  frontiers  of  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land, with  facility  and  safety. 

In  1744,  Great  Britain  and  France  were 
once  more  involved  in  war,  which  soon 
extended  to  their  colonies  and  their  In- 
dian allies,  when  the  English  began  to 
experience  in  the  depredations  of  the  ene- 
my, their  extreme  folly  in  permitting  the 
French  to  establish  tliemsclves  at  Crown 
Point.  Hoosic  fort,  at  Williamstown  in 
Massachusetts,  and  near  the  south-west 
corner  of  Vermont,  was  at  this  time  the 
most  northern  post  of  the  English  in  the 
western  part  of  New  England.*  Against 
this  place  an  army  of  about  900  French 


*  The  site  of  tills  fort,  is  still  pointed  out  between 
the  two  villagesof  Williamstown  and  J^orth  Adams 
in  Berkshire  county,  Mass. — Hall. 
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and  Indians,  under  M.  dc  Vaudreuil,  pro- 
ceeded from  Crown  Point  in  August, 
1746,  and  on  tlie  '20th  of  that  month  ap-' 
peared  before  tliefort.  The  garrison  con- 
sisted of  only  33  persons,  including  wo- 
men and  children,  and  was  commanded 
by  Col.  Hawks,  who,  after  a  vigorous 
defence  of  28  hours,  and  having  expended 
all  his  ammunition,  surrendered  to  the 
enemy.  Hawks  lost  but  one  man,  while 
more  than  40  of  the  assailants  were  either 
slain  or  mortally  wounded  ;  and  he  sup- 
posed that,  had  he  been  well  supplied 
with  anununition  and  provisions,  he 
should  have  been  able  to  have  defended 
the  fort  against  all  the  assaults  of  his 
numerous  army. 

The  English  had,  at  this  time,  extend- 
ed their  settlements  as  far  northward 
along  Connecticut  river  as  jXujnber  Four, 
now  Charlestown,  in  New  Hampshire, 
and  had  erected  several  small  forts  on  the 
west  side  of  that  river,  in  the  vicinity  of 
fort  Dummer.  Among  these  were  Bridge- 
man's  and  Startwell's  fort  in  Vernon, 
Vermont,  formerly  a  part  of  the  township 
of  Hinsdale,  New  Hampshire.  Bridge- 
man's  fort  was  attacked  the  24th  of  June, 
1746,  by  a  party  of  20  Indians,  who  killed 
two  of  the  English,  wounded  one  and 
took  several  prisoners,  but  were  linally 
repulsed.  They,  however,  succeeded  the 
next  year,  in  taking  and  destroying  this 
fort,  in  killing  several  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  in  carrying  a  number  of  others  into 
captivity. 

In  1 747,  the  settlement  at  Number  Four 
was  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants,  and 
the  fort  at  that  place  was  garrisoned  by 
30  men  under  the  command  of  Capt. 
Phinehas  Stevens.  On  the  4th  of  April 
a  party  of  400  French  and  Indians  under 
M.  Debeline  surrounded  this  fort,  and 
commenced  an  attack  by  firing  upon  it 
on  all  sides.  This  proving  ineffectual, 
the  enemy  next  endeavored  to  burn  the 
fort  by  setting  fire  to  the  fences  and  huts 
around  it,  and  by  discharging  flaming  ar- 
rows upon  it.  Not  succeeding  in  this, 
they  next  prepared  a  wheel  carriage  wliich 
they  loaded  with  faggots,  and  by  pushing 
this  before  them,  they  endeavored  by  it 
to  set  fire  to  the  fort  while  it  protected 
them  from  the  fire  of  the  garrison. 

All  these  attempts  were,  however,  de- 
feated by  the  vigilance  and  bravery  of 
Stevens  and  his  men,  and  at  length  an 
interview  took  place  between  the  two 
commanders.  At  this  interview  Debeline 
boasted  of  his  superior  numbers,  express- 
ed his  determination  to  storm  the  fort, 
and  described  in  glowing  colors  the  hor- 
rid massacre  which  would  ensue  if  the 
fort  was  not  surrendered  without  further 


resistance.  To  all  this  Stevens  coolly 
replied ;  "  /  caji  assure  you  that  my  men 
are  not  afraid  to  die."  After  this  inter- 
view the  attack  was  renewed  with  much 
spirit,  and  after  continuing  it  for  three 
days  without  success,  the  French  com- 
mander proposed  to  Stevens  that  he  would 
abandon  the  siege  and  return  to  Canada 
on  condition  that  the  garrison  would  sell 
them  provisions  for  tlie  journey.  This 
Stevens  absolutely  refused,  but  proposed 
to  give  them  five  bushels  of  corn  for  eve- 
ry captive  for  whom  they  would  leave  a 
hostage,  until  they  could  be  brought  from 
Canada.  The  enen^y,  not  relishing  these 
conditions,  after  firing  a  few  guns,  with- 
drew, leaving  Stevens  in  peaceable  pos- 
session of  the  fort. 

In  this  siege  Stevens  lost  not  a  man, 
and  had  but  two  men  wounded.  The  loss 
of  the  enemy  was  not  ascertained,  but 
must  have  been  very  considerable.  And 
so  highly  was  the  gallantry  of  Stevens  on 
this  occasion  esteemed  by  Sir  Charles 
Knowles,  a  British  naval  officer  then  at 
Boston,  that  he  presented  him  an  elegant 
sword  ;  and  from  this  circumstance  the 
township,  when  it  was  incorporated,  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Charlestown.  Dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  war,  which  did 
not  entirely  cease  till  J  749,  the  New  Eng- 
land frontiers  were  continually  harrassed 
by  small  parties  of  Indians,  but  no  con- 
siderable expeditions  were  undertaken 
either  by  the  French  or  English  colonics! 


Section  V. 

French  and  English  Colonics— from  1748 
to  1756.  Bvaddock  defeated,— the  French 
defeated  at  fort  William  Henry. 

By  the  treaty  concluded  between  Great 
Britain  and  France  in  1748,  at  Aix  la 
Chapelle,  the  controversy  respecting 
claims  in  America  was  to  be  referred  to 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  sover- 
eigns of  the  two  nations.  These  commis- 
sioners met  at  Paris  in  1752,  and  labored 
for  some  time  to  establish  the  claims  of 
their  respective  courts  ;  but  they  found 
it  impossible  to  come  to  an  agreement  on 
the  subject,  and  soon  after  the  two  coun- 
tries were  again  involved  in  war  in 
which  their  colonies,  as  usual,  shortly 
after  participated. 

In  1754,  a  convention  of  delegates  from 
the  several  English  provinces  convened 
at  Albany  for  the  purpose  of  devising 
some  general  and  efficient  plan  of  opera- 
tions in  the  struggle  which  was  about  to 
ensue.  Here  it  was  resolved  to  apply  to 
the  British  Parliament  for  an  act  consti- 
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tuting  a  grand  legislative  council,  to  be 
composed  of  delegates  from  the  several 
legislative  assemblies  in  the  colonies,  and 
Bubject  to  the  negative  of  a  president  gen- 
eral appointed  by  the  crown.  But  this 
plan  of  union  had  the  singular  fortune  to 
be  rejected  both  by  the  colonies  and  the 
mother  country.  By  the  colonies  it  was 
supposed  to  give  to  the  crown  preroga- 
tives which  would  endanger  their  liber- 
ties, and  by  the  king  it  was  supposed  to 
concede  to  the  colonial  assemblies  rights 
and  powers,  which  he  was  by  no  means 
prepared  to  acknowledge. 

It  was  on  the  4th  of  July,  1754,  that 
the  above  plan  of  American  union  was 
agreed  to  by  the  convention,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  this  plan  was  con- 
summated, July  4th,  1776,  just  22  years 
from  that  day,  by  the  declaration  of  Amer- 
ican Independence.  During  the  delib- 
erations of  the  convention,  and  the  inter- 
change of  views  and  opinions  between 
the  colonies  and  the  mother  country,  the 
colonies  themselves  were  making  every 
preparation  for  the  defence  of  their  fron- 
tiers. In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1755, 
Governor  Shirley  convened  the  assembly 
of  Massachusetts,  and  communicated  to 
them  a  plan,  which  he  had  formed,  for  the 
reduction  of  the  French  fortress  at  Crown 
Point.  The  assembly  readily  concurred, 
Bnd  commissioners  were  sent  to  the  neigh- 
boring provinces  to  request  their  assist- 
ance and  co-operation. 

Col,  Johnson,  of  the  province  of  New 
York,  was  appointed  to  command  this  ex- 
pedition, and  all  the  northern  colonies 
were  engaged  in  making  preparations  for 
it,  when  Gen.  Braddock  arrived  in  Vir- 
ginia with  two  Irish  regiments.  A  con- 
vention of  the  several  governors  and 
commanders  in  the  English  colonies,  was 
therefore  immediately  assembled  at  Alba- 
ny, in  which  it  was  determined  that, 
during  tlie  summer,  four  different  expedi- 
tions should  be  undertaken  against  the 
French  ;  namely  ; — one  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Braddock  against  fort  Du  Quesne, 
— one  under  Shirley  against  Niagara, — 
one  under  Johnson  against  Crown  Point, 
and  one  under  Cols.  Monckton  and  Wins- 
low  against  the  French  settlements  in 
Nova  Scotia. 

Braddock  set  out  for  fort  Du  Quesne  on 
the  20th  of  April,  with  2200  men  and 
marched  forward  confident  of  victory  and 
fame,  but,  disregarding  the  advice  of  his 
officers  and  unaccustomed  to  American 
warfare,  he  fell  into  an  ambuscade  of 
about  400  French  and  Indians,  by  whom 
he  was  defeated  and  slain.  The  regular 
troops  were  thrown  into  the  utmost  con- 
fusion by  the  unexpected  on«et  and  fiend- 


like yells  of  the  savages,  but  the  Virginia 
militia,  which  Braddock  had  disdainfully 
placed  in  the  rear,  being  trained  to  Indian 
fighting,  continued  unbroken  and,  by  the 
prudent  management  of  George  Wash- 
ington, then  a  Colonel  of  the  militia  and 
Aid  to  Braddock,  so  effectually  covered 
the  retreat  as  to  save  a  part  of  the  army 
from  destruction. 

The  army,  designed  for  the  reduction  of 
the  fort  at  Niagara,  effected  nothing,  ex- 
cept the  strengthening  of  the  fortifications 
at  Oswego.  Johnson,  having  collected 
five  or  six  hundred  provincial  troops  at 
Albany  for  the  expedition  against  Crown 
Point,  sent  them  forward,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Gen.  Lyman,  to  the  carrying 
place  between  the  Hudson  and  lake 
George,  where  they  erected  fort  Edward. 
Johnson  did  not  leave  Albany  till  the  10th 
of  August,  and  the  latter  part  of  that 
month  he  advanced  15  miles  beyond  fort 
Edward  and  encamped  near  the  south 
end  of  lake  George. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  this  place,  he 
received  intelligence  from  his  scouts  that 
the  French  had  taken  possession  of  Ticon- 
deroga,  which  commanded  the  communi- 
cation between  lake  George  and  lake 
Champlain.  Johnson  was  aware  of  the 
importance  of  this  post,  and  hastened  his 
preparations  that  he  might  move  forward 
and  dislodge  the  enemy.  But  before  his 
batteaux  and  artillery  were  in  readiness, 
the  French  had  erected  fortifications  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  defend  themselves 
against  surprise,  or  an  easy  conquest. 

Alarmed  by  the  exaggerated  account 
of  the  English  force  assembled  at  lake 
George,  and  designed  for  the  reduction 
of  the  fort  at  Crown  Point,  Baron  Dieskau 
hastened  forward  to  its  defence  with  a 
considerable  army  of  French  and  Indians. 
But  having  ascertained  that  an  immediate 
attack  from  the  English  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, he  resolved  to  move  forward  and 
attack  the  English  in  their  camp,  and'  if 
successful,  proceed  further  and  perhaps 
get  possession  of  Albany  and  Schenecta- 
dy. He  embarked  his  army,  consisting 
of  1800  men,  in  batteaux  and  landed  at 
South  bay,  which  is  near  the  south  end  of 
lake  Champlain.  Here  he  learned  from 
an  English  prisoner  that  fort  Edward  was 
almost  defenceless,  and  that  Johnson's 
camp  at  lake  George  was  protected  nei- 
ther by  entrenchments,  nor  by  cannon. 

Dieskau,  therefore,  directed  his  march 
towards  fort  Edward,  and  when  within 
three  or  four  miles  of  the  place,  commu- 
nicated to  his  army  his  design  of  attack- 
ing the  fort,  and  expressed  to  them  entire 
confidence  of  success.  His  army,  which 
consisted   mostly   of  Canadians  and  In- 
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diajis,  were  not  however  so  sanguine  in 
their  exi)ectations.  They  by  no  means 
relished  tlie  idea  of  making  an  assault 
upon  tlje  fort,  where  they  should  be  ex- 
posed to  the  destructive  fire  of  can- 
non ;  but  they  expressed  a  willingness  to 
attack  the  English  in  their  camp  at  lake 
George,  where  they  supposed  that  mus- 
kets would  be  the  only  arms  employed 
against  tliem.  Under  these  circumstances 
Dieskau  found  it  necessary  to  comply 
with  the  inclination  of  his  troops  and  im- 
mediately altered  the  direction  of  his 
march  and  proceeded  towards  the  Eng- 
lish encampment. 

Johnson  had  no  intelligence  of  the  ap- 
proach, or  of  the  desigjis  of  the  enemy 
till  after  their  departure  from  South  bay, 
when  he  learned  that  a  large  body  of 
French  and  Indians  were  on  their  march 
towards  fort  Edward.  He  immediately 
sent  off  two  separate  messengers  to  ap- 
prise the  garrison  of  the  intended  attack, 
and  to  bring  him  intelligence  respecting 
the  force  and  designs  of  the  enemy.  One 
of  these  messengers  was  intercepted  and 
slain;  the  other  returned  about  midnight, 
and  reported  that  he  saw  the  enemy  about 
four  miles  to  the  northward  of  fort  Ed- 
ward, and  evidently  designing  an  attack 
upon  that  place.  In  the  morning  it  was 
resolved  in  a  council  of  war  that  one 
thousand  English  and  a  number  of  In- 
dians should  be  detached  and  sent  under 
the  comnrand  of  Col.  Williams  to  inter- 
cept the  enemy  in  their  return  to  lake 
Champlain,  cither  as  victors  or  defeated 
in  their  designs  upon  fort  Edward. 

The  English  encampment  had  lake 
George  on  one  side,  and  two  other  sides 
were  covered  by  swamps  and  thick  woods; 
and  after  the  departure  of  the  detachment 
a  slight  brcast-wor]\  of  logs  was  thrown 
up  and  a  few  cannon,  which  had  just  ar- 
rived, were  planted  in  front,  wliich  was 
the  only  assailable  side.  Williams  had 
proceeded  only  fovir  miles  when  he  met 
the  enemy  in  full  march  towards  John- 
son's encampment.  An  engagement  im- 
mediately ensued,  but  Williams  was  obli- 
ged to  retreat  before  the  superior  force  of 
the  enemy.  Johnson,  hearing  the  firiuo' 
and  perceiving  that  it  approached,  beat  to 
arms  and  dispatched  Col.  Cole  with  3(1U 
men  to  cover  the  retreat,  while  he  made 
the  best  preparation  ho  could  for  receiv- 
ing the  enemy.  About  10  o'clock  some 
small  parties  came  running  back  to  the 
camp  with  intelligence  that  the  detach- 
ment was  attacked  on  all  sides  and  was 
retreating;  and  soon  after  tiiey  wlio  es- 
caped returned  in  considerable  bodies  to 
the  encampment. 

At  half  after  eleven  o'clock,  tlia  enemy 

Pt.  n.  2 


were  seen  to  approach  in  regular  order, 
aiming  directly  towards  the  centre  of  the 
encampment.  When  they  arrived  within 
about  l.')U  v'trds  of  the  breast  work,  they 
halted,  and  the  Canadians  and  Indians 
filed  off  upon  the  right  and  left  fiaiiks. 
The  regular  troops  then  moved  forward 
and  commenced  the  attack  upon  the  cen- 
tre by  platoon  firing,  which,  on  account 
of  the  distance,  produced  little  eifect.  A 
brisk  fire  was  now  opened  upon  the  ene- 
my by  the  artillery  stationed  at  the  breast- 
work, which  so  terrified  tlie  Canadians 
and  Indians,  that  they  immediately  be- 
took themselves  to  the  swamps,  where 
from  behind  logs  and  trees  tliey  kept  up 
an  irregular  fire  upon  the  encampment. 

The  engagement  now  became  general, 
and  the  French  regular  troops,  for  some 
time,  maintained  their  ground  and  order; 
but  finding  themselves  abandoned  by  the 
Canadians  and  Indians,  and  sufferino-  se- 
verely by  the  incessant  fire  from  the 
breast-work,  they  at  length  directed  their 
attack  to  the  right,  where  they  were  re- 
ceived with  firnmess  by  the  regiments  of 
Ruggles,  Williams  and  Titcomb.  After 
continuing  an  unsucces.sful  attack  upon 
this  point  for  about  an  hour,  and  sustain- 
ing a  heavy  loss  from  the  fire  of  the  Eng- 
lish, Dieskau  attempted  a  retreat,  as  the 
only  means  of  saving  the  remainder  of  his 
troops. 

Observing  his  intention,  a  party  of  the 
Englisii  leaped  over  their  breast-work, 
and  falling  upon  the  rear  of  the  French, 
soon  dispersed  them.  Dieskau  was  found 
resting  upon  the  stump  of  a  tree,  wound- 
ed and  unable  to  walk.  As  a  provincial 
soldier  a[)proached  him,  he  was  putting 
his  hand  in  his  pocket  for  his  watch  to 
present  to  him  ;  but  the  soldier,  suppos- 
ing that  he  was  feeling  for  a  pocket  pistol, 
discharged  his  musket  at  him  and  gave 
him  a  mortal  wound  in  his  hip. 

The  enemy  on  their  retreat  collected 
and  made  a  halt  at  the  place  where  the 
engagement  began  in  the  niornino-  with 
the  detachment  under  Col.  Williams. — 
Here  they  were  attacked  by  a  party  of  200 
men  under  the  command  of  Capt.  xMGin- 
nes,  a  New  Hampshire  ofllcer,  who  had 
been  ordered  from  fort  Edward  to  the  aid 
of  the  main  army  under  Johnson.  The 
attack  was  made  with  impetuosity  and 
spirit,  and  the  French,  after  a  resistance 
of  nearly  two  hours,  were  again  dispersed 
in  every  direction.  In  this  last  engao-e- 
ment  the  English  lost  12  men,  and  the 
brave  JM'Ginnes  died  a  few  days  after  liis 
arrival  at  Johnson's  encampment,  of  the 
wounds  he  had  received. 

The  whole  loss  of  the  English  in  these 
several  engagements  was  130  slain,  and 
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60  wounded.  Among  the  slain  were  Col. 
Williams,  Maj.  Ashley,  and  Captains  In- 
gersoll.  Porter,  Ferrel,  Stoddard  and  M'- 
Ginnes,  and  among  the  wounded  was 
Col.  Johnson.  Of  the  [ndians  belonging 
to  Johnson's  army  about  40  were  slain, 
among  whom  was  Hendrick,  a  distin- 
guished Mohawk  sachem.  The  loss  of 
the  French  was  about  700  slain,  and 
among  these  were  several  officers  of  dis- 
tinction. Johnson  was  deterred  by  fear, 
or  some  other  cause,  from  pursuing  the 
retreating  enemy,  or  making  any  attempt 
upon  their  works  on  lake  Champlain  ;  and 
the  remainder  of  the  campaign  of  1755, 
was  spent  in  erecting  a  fort  at  the  south 
end  of  lake  George,  which  was  afterwards 
called  fort  William  Henry. 


Section  VI. 

French  and  English  Colonics — -from  1756 
to  1758.  Fort  William  Henry  surren- 
dered to  the  French — Massacre  of  the 
garrison. 

In  1756  a  considerable  number  of  troops, 
and  several  distinguished  officers  arrived 
from  England,  and  a  large  provincial  ar- 
my was  collected  at  Albany  and  at  fort 
William  Henry.  But  while  the  English 
officers  were  deliberating  upon  the  course 
to  be  pursued  and  the  troops  were  lying 
inactive,  the  French,  under  the  brave 
Montcalm,  were  prosecuting  their  affairs 
with  energy  and  success.  With  scarcely 
any^loss  on  their  part,  they  succeeded  in 
taking  and  demolishing  the  forts  at  Os- 
wego, where  they  took  J400  prisoners, 
120  pieces  of  cannon,  14  mortars,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  ammunition,  military 
stores  and  provisions,  and  also  2  sloops 
and  200  batteaux.  The  English  suffered 
the  season  to  pass  away  without  any  at- 
tempt to  retrieve  their  loss,  or  annoy  the 
enemy. 

The  command  of  the  English  forces  in 
America  having  been  given  to  Lord  Lou- 
don, he  sailed  from  New  York  in  the 
spring  of  1757,  with  6000  men  for  the 
purpose  of  attacking  the  French  fortress 
at  Louisburg.  At  Halifax  his  force  was 
increased  to  12,000  men,  with  a  fleet  of 
15  ships  of  the  line  and  a  large  number 
of  transports  under  admiral  Holburne. 
But  he  here  received  intelligence,  that  a 
French  fleet  of  17  line  of  battle  ships  and 
three  frigates  had  arrived  at  Louisburg — 
that  their  land  force  amounted  to  6000 
regulars,  3000  natives,  and  1300  Indians, 
and  that  the  place  was  well  provided 
with  ammunition,  provisions  and  military 
stores.    This  information,  dissipating  eve- 


ry prospect  of  success,  the  expedition  was 
consequently  abandoned. 

During  these  transactions  the  French 
under  Montcalm  were  by  no  means  inac- 
tive. As  early  as  the  20th  of  March,  they 
made  an  attempt  to  take  fort  William 
Henry  by  surprise,  but  their  object  was 
defeated  by  the  bravery  of  the  garrison, 
and  several  of  their  number  slain.  They, 
however,  succeeded  in  burning  three 
sloops,  a  large  number  of  batteaux,  three 
store  houses,  and  indeed  every  thing  of 
value,  which  was  not  protected  by  the 
guns  of  the  fort. 

At  the  opening  of  the  spring,  Col.  Par- 
ker was  sent  dov/n  the  lake,  with  a  de- 
tachment of  about  400  men,  to  attack  the 
enemy's  advanced  guard  at  Ticonderoga, 
but  he  was  decoyed  into  an  ambuscade  of 
French  and  Indians,  who  fell  upon  him 
with  such  impetuosity  and  success,  that 
only  two  officers  and  70  privates  of  his 
number  escaped.  Encouraged  by  this 
success,  Montcalm  resolved  once  more  to 
attempt  the  reduction  of  fort  William 
Henry.  For  this  purpose  he  collected,  at 
Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga,  all  his 
forces,  amounting  to  10,000  men,  and  con- 
sisting of  regulars, Canadians  and  Indians. 

General  Webb,  upon  whom  the  com- 
mand of  the  English  forces  devolved  on 
the  departure  of  Lord  Loudon,  wishing 
to  examine  the  works  at  lake  George,  and 
to  ascertain  the  force  and  condition  of  the 
enemy  at  their  posts  on  lake  Champlain, 
selected  Major  Putnam  with  200  men  to 
escort  him  to  fort  William  Henry.  Soon 
after  their  arrival,  Putnam  set  out  with 
18  men  in  three  boats  for  the  purpose  of 
reconnoitering  the  enemy  at  Ticonderoga; 
but  before  he  reached  the  northwest  bay, 
he  discovered  a  body  of  men  on  an  island, 
and  leaving  two  of  his  boats  to  fish  he 
hastened  back  in  the  other  with  the  in- 
formation. 

He  communicated  the  intelligence  to" 
Webb  only,  who,  with  much  reluctance, 
permitted  Putnam  to  return  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  further  discoveries  and  of 
bringing  off  the  boats.  In  accomplishing 
this  business,  he  was  observed  and  pur- 
sued by  the  enemy,  and,  although  at 
times  nearly  surrounded  by  their  canoes, 
effected  his  retreat  to  the  fort.  These  trans- 
actions were  carefully  concealed  from  the 
garrison  by  an  injunction  of  secrecy  from 
Webb,  who  ordered  Putnam  to  prepare 
immediately  to  escort  him  back  to  fort 
Edward.  Putnam,  wishing  to  be  engaged 
in  surprising  the  enemy,  observed,  "he 
hoped  his  excellency  did  not  intend  to 
neglect  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  giving 
battle,  should  the  enemy  presume  to 
land,"     To  which  the  general  coldly  re- 
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plied,  "  what  do  3'ou  think  we  should  do 
Jiere." 

The  next  day  Webb  returned  to  fort 
Edward,  and  the  day  following,  Col.  Mon- 
roe was  sent  with  his  recriment  to  reinforce 
the  garrison  at  lake  George.  The  day 
after  his  arrival  the  French  and  Indians 
under  Montcalm  appeared  upon  the  lake, 
rftt'cted  a  landing  with  but  little  opposi- 
tion, and  immediately  laid  siege  to  the 
fort.  Montcalm,  at  the  same  time,  sent  a 
letter  to  Monroe,  stating  that  he  felt  him- 
self bound  in  humanity  to  urge  the  Eng- 
lish commander  to  surrender  before  any 
of  the  Indians  were  slain  and  their  savage 
temper  further  inflamed  by  a  resistance, 
■vvhicli  would  be  unavailing.  Monroe  re- 
plied that  as  the  fortress  had  been  entrust- 
ed to  him,  both  his  honor  and  his  duty 
required  him  to  defend  it  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity. 

The  garrison,  amounting  to  about  2500 
men,  made  a  gallant  defence  ;  while  Mon- 
roe, aware  of  his  danger,  sent  frequent  ex- 
presses to  fort  Edward  for  succor.  But 
Webb  remained  inactive  and  apparently 
indifferent  during  these  alarming  trans- 
actions. On  the  8th  or  9th  day  of  the 
eiege,  Gen.  Johnson  was  permitted  to  set 
out  for  the  relief  of  fort  William  Henry 
with  tlie  provincial  regiments  and  Put- 
nam's rangers  ;  but  he  had  proceeded  on- 
ly three  miles,  when  he  received  orders 
from  Webb  for  his  immediate  return. 
Webb  then  wrote  to  Monroe  that  he  could 
afford  him  no  assistance,  and  advised  him 
to  surrender  on  the  best  terms  he  could 
obtain. 

Monroe  and  his  garrison,  in  hourly  ex- 
pectation of  relief  from  fort  Edward,  de- 
fended themselves  with  much  spirit  and 
resolution,  till  the  9th  of  August,  when, 
their  works  having  become  much  injured 
and  their  ammunition  nearly  expended, 
all  their  hopes  of  holding  out  were  at  once 
blasted  by  the  reception  of  Webb's  letter, 
which  Montcalm  had  intercepted,  and 
now  sent  in  with  further  proposals  for  a 
surrender  of  the  fort.  Articles  of  capitula- 
tion were  therefore  agreed  upon  and  sign- 
ed by  Montcalm  and  Monroe,  by  which 
it  was  stipulated,  that  the  garrison  should 
march  out  with  their  arms  and  baggage — 
should  be  escorted  to  fort  Edward  by  a 
detachment  of  French  troops,  and  should 
not  serve  against  the  French  for  the  term 
of  IS  months — that  the  works  and  all  the 
warlike  stores  should  be  delivered  to  the 
French — and  that  the  sick  and  wounded 
of  the  garrison  should  remain  under  the 
protection  of  Montcalm  and  should  be 
permitted  to  return  as  soon  as  they  were 
recovered. 
After  the  capitulation  no  further  troubles 


were  apprehended.  But  the  garrison  had 
no  sooner  marched  out  of  the  fort,  than  a 
scene  of  perfidy  and  barbarity  began  to  bo 
witnessed,  which  it  is  impossible  for  lan- 
guage to  describe.  Wholly  regardless  of 
the  articles  of  capitulation,  the  Indians 
attached  to  the  French  army,  fell  upon 
the  defenceless  soldiers,  plundering  and 
murdering  all  who  came  in  their  way. 
The  French  were  idle  spectators  of  this 
bloody  scene  ;  nor  could  all  the  entreaties 
of  Col.  Monroe  persuade  them  to  furnish 
the  escort,  as  stipulated  in  the  articles  of 
capitulation.  On  this  fatal  day  about  1500 
of  the  English  were  cither  murdered  by 
the  savages  or  carried  by  them  into  cap- 
tivitj',  never  to  return. 

The  day  following  these  horrid  trans- 
actions. Major  Putnam  was  despatched 
from  fort  Edward  with  his  rangers,  to 
watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy.  Ho 
reached  lake  George  just  after  the  rear  of 
the  enemy  had  left  the  shore,  and  awful 
indeed  was  the  scene  which  presented  it- 
self. "  The  fort  was  entirely  demolished, 
the  barracks,  out  houses  and  buildings 
were  a  heap  of  ruins — the  cannon,  stores, 
boats  and  vessels  were  all  carried  away. 
The  fires  were  still  burning — the  smoke 
and  stench  offensive  and  suftbcating.  In- 
numerable fragments  of  human  skulls  and 
bones,  and  carcasses  half  consumed,  were 
still  frying  and  broiling  in  the  decaying 
fires.  Dead  bodies,  mangled  with  scalp- 
ing knives  and  tomahawks,  in  all  the 
wantonness  of  Indian  fierceness  and  bar- 
barity, were  every  where  to  be  seen.  More 
than  100  women,  butchered  and  shock- 
ingly mangled,  lay  upon  the  ground,  still 
weltering  in  their  gore.  Devastation, 
barbarity  and  horror,  every  where  ap- 
peared ;  and  the  spectacle  presented  was 
too  diabolical  and  av,-ful  either  to  be  en- 
dured or  described."* 

The  French  satisfied  with  their  suc- 
cess, retired  to  their  works  at  Ticonde- 
roga  and  Crown  Point,  and  nothing  fur- 
ther was  effected  in  this  quarter  worthy 
of  notice,  either  by  the  French  or  English^ 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year ;  and 
thus  terminated  the  campaign  of  1757,  in 
which  the  English  suffered  exceedingly 
in  lives  and  property  and  gained  nothing. 
This  want  of  success  was  doubtless  ow- 
ing, in  some  measure,  to  the  inefficiency 
and  ignorance  of  the  British  ministry  in 
relation  to  American  affairs,  but  it  is  prin- 
cipally to  be  attributed  to  the  want  of 
ability  and  energy  in  the  generals,  to 
whom  the  prosecution  of  the  war  was  en- 
trusted. 


*  It  13  stated  by  Dr.  Belknap  tliat  the  Indiang 
sorvod  in  this  expetlition,  on  the  promise  of  plun. 
der,  and  were  enraged  at  tho  terma  of  capitulction. 
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Section  VII. 

French  and  English  Colonies — Events  of 
17r)6.  Capture  of  Louisburg — Aber- 
crinnbie  dcfeiited — Fort  Frontenac  a?id 
Du  Q,ucsnc  taken. 

The  repeated  failui-e  of  the  British  arms 
in  America,  liavinir  created  much  dissat- 
isfaction both  at  liome  and  in  the  colonies, 
a  change  of"  ministry  was  found  to  be  in- 
dispensable, in  order  to  secure  the  public 
confidence  and  revive  the  drooping  spirits 
of  the  nation  ;  and  this  was  effectually 
done  by  the  appointment  of  William  Pitt 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  state.  From  this 
time  the  British  affairs  in  America  assum- 
ed a  more  favorable  aspect.  Instead  of 
defeat  and  disgrace,  victory  and  triumph 
now  usually  attended  the  English  arms. 
Measures  were  concerted  with  wisdom 
and  prudence  and  executed  with  prompt- 
ness and  vigor. 

In  planning  the  campaign  of  1758,  it 
was  determined  tiiat  the  French  settle- 
ments should  be  attacked  upon  several 
different  points  at  the  same  time.  Twelve 
thousand  troops  were  to  attempt  the  re- 
duction of  Louisburg  in  the  island  of  Cape 
Breton,  16000  were  to  proceed  against 
Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  and  8000 
against  Du  Quesne  ;  and  the  several 
American  colonies  were  called  upon  to 
furnish  troops,  and  to  make  all  the  exer- 
tions in  iheir  power  to  aid  and  facilitate 
these  expeditions. 

General  Amherst  took  command  of  the 
expedition  against  Louisburg,  assisted  by 
Gens.  Wolfe,  Whitemore  and  Lawrence, 
and  by  Admiral  Boscawen,whocommand- 
ed  the  fleet.  T'he  fleet,  consisting  of  157 
sail,  and  having  the  troops  on  board,  sailed 
from  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia,  on  tlie  28th 
of  May,  and  on  the  2d  day  of  June,  an- 
chored about  seven  miles  west  of  Louis- 
burg. On  the  8th  a  landing  was  effected 
under  the  gallant  Wolfe,  and  in  a  few 
days  the  place  was  completely  invested. 
The  garrison  consisted  of  upwards  of  3000 
men,  mostly  regulars,  and  the  harbor  was 
defended  by  six  ships  of  the  line  and  five 
frigates,  all  under  the  command  of  cheva- 
lier Drucour.  Amherst  proceeded  with 
caution,  but  witii  such  vigor  that  the 
French  ships  were  soon  destroyed,  and 
the  garrison  surrendered  themselves  pris- 
oners of  war  on  the  2Gth  of  July. 

The  expedition  against  the  French  posts 
on  lake  Champlain,  devolved  upon  Gen. 
Abercrombie.  Having  assembled  about 
7000  regular  and  9000  provincial  troops, 
with  a  fine  train  of  artillery  and  the  neces- 
sary military  stores,  he  on  the  5th  of  July 
embarked  his  army  at  fort  William  Henry, 
on  board  900  batteaux  and  135  \diale  boats. 


and  the  next  morning  landed,  without 
opposition,  near  the  north  end  of  lake 
George.  Forming  his  men  into  threei 
columns,  he  moved  forward  towards  the 
enemy,  whose  advanced  party,  consisting 
of  one  battalion,  lay  encamped  behind  a 
breast-M'ork  of  logs.  On  the  approach  of 
the  English,  they  set  fire  to  their  breast- 
work and  tents  and  retreated  with  pre- 
cipitation, "^riie  English  continued  to  ad- 
vance, but  were  soon  embarrassed  and 
thrown  into  some  disorder  by  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wood. 

Lord  Howe  was  in  the  front  of  the  cen- 
tre column  with  Major  Putnam,  when  a 
skirmish  commenced  on  the  left  with  the 
parl}^  of  the  enemy  which  had  retreated 
from  the  breast-work.  One  hundred  men 
immediately  filed  off  under  Putnam  and 
Howe,  and  they  soon  fell  in  with  the 
enemy,  whose  first  fire  proved  fatal  to  his 
lordship.  Howe  had  made  himself  the 
idol  of  the  army  by  his  afiability  and  vir- 
tues, and  his  fall  animated  Putnam  and 
his  party  to  avenge  his  death.  They  cut 
their  way  through  the  enemy,  and  being 
joined  by  another  party  of  the  English, 
slew  about  300  of  the  French,  and  took  148 
prisoners.  But  the  English  columns,  be- 
ing broken  and  embarrassed  by  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wood,  Abercrombie  deemed  it 
advisable  to  march  back  to  the  place 
where  they  had  landed  in  the  morning, 
rather  than  pass  the  night  where  they 
were.  The  next  day  Col.  Bradstreet, 
with  a  detachment  of  the  army,  took  pos- 
session of  the  saw  mills  without  opposi- 
tion, and  tlie  general  once  more  advanced 
upon  the  enemy. 

The  fort  at  Ticonderoga  was  very  fa- 
vorably situated  for  defence.  It  was  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  water,  and  about 
half  the  other  side  was  protected  by  a  deep 
swamp,  while  the  line  of  defence  was 
completed  by  the  erection  of  a  breast- 
work nine  feet  high  on  the  only  assaila- 
ble ground.  The  ground  before  the  breast- 
work was  covered  with  felled  trees  and 
with  bushes,  arranged  with  a  view  to  im- 
pede the  approach  of  the  English.  The 
French  garrison  consisted  of  6000  men 
and  a  reinforcement  of  3000  troops  under 
M.  de  Levy,  was  ex])ected  soon  to  join 
them. 

Abercrombie,  wishing  to  get  possession 
of  the  fort  before  the  garrison  should  be 
augmented  by  the  expected  reinforce- 
ment, sent  forward  his  engineer  to  re- 
connoiter  the  works,  who  reported  that 
the  breast-work  was  unfinished  and  that 
he  believed  the  place  might  be  immedi- 
ately assaulted  by  musketry  with  a  fair 
prospect  of  success.  TJie  general  con- 
fiding in  this  intelligence,  marched  for- 
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ward  to  the  attack  in  regular  order  and 
witli  undaunted  firmness.  The  Frencli 
opened  upon  tlicni  a  well  directed  fire  from 
their  artillery,  notwithstanding  which,  the 
Englisli  moved  forward  undismayed  till 
they  hccame  entangled  and  stopped  by  the 
timber  wiiich  had  been  felled  to  impede 
their  approach .  For  four  hours  they  strove 
to  cut,  with  their  swords,  their  way  to  the 
breast-work  through  the  limbs  and  bush- 
es, but  without  success.  All  this  time 
they  were  exposed  to  the  deadly  fire  of 
the  enemy,  who  were  completely  shelter- 
ed by  their  breast-work.  Their  numbers 
continually  diminishing  and  no  prospect  of 
success  appearing,  Abercrombie  thouglit 
it  expedient  to  retreat,  and  accordingly 
led  back  his  army  to  their  former  encamp- 
ment without  being  pursued  or  molested 
by  the  enemy. 

The  English  lost  in  this  encounter  ISOO 
men,  killed  and  wounded,  and  2500  stand 
of  arms.  Every  part  of  the  army  engaged 
behaved  with  coolness  and  intrepidity, 
but  the  loss  fell  heaviest  on  a  highland 
regiment,  commanded  by  Lord  Murra}'. 
Of  this  regiment,  one  half  of  the  privates 
and  25  officers  were  either  slain  on  the 
spot  or  severely  wounded.  So  severe  a 
loss  determined  the  commander-in-chief 
to  withdraw  from  this  scene  of  carnage, 
and  he  hastened  back  with  his  shattered 
army  to  the  encampment  at  lake  George, 
from  whence  he  sent  otf  all  the  wounded, 
who  could  be  safely  removed,  to  fort  Ed- 
ward and  Albany. 

How  far  the  conduct  of  General  Aber- 
crombie is  reprehensible  in  this  unfortu- 
nate affair,  it  is  difficult  now  to  determine. 
The  censure  of  mankind  almost  always 
follows  misfortune  ;  and  so  it  was  in  the 
present  case.  The  attempt  to  take  the 
fort  by  storm  was  considered  a  rash  and 
imprudent  measure — and  the  retreat  was 
condemned  as  pusillanimous  and  unne- 
cessary. And,  indeed,  with  troops,  who 
had  manifested  such  courage  and  intre- 
pidity in  the  assault,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
conceive  what  could  have  prevented  the 
commencement  of  a  regular  siege. 

Notwithstanding  his  defeat  and  morti- 
fication, Abercrombie  did  not  suffer  his 
army  to  remain  inactive.  He  dispatched 
General  Stanwix  to  erect  a  fort  at  the 
carrying  place  between  the  Mohawk  and 
Onondaga  rivers  ;  and  Col.  Bradstrcet, 
with  3000  men,  mostly  provincials,  was 
ordered  to  proceed  against  fort  Fronte- 
nac,  situated  at  the  outlet  of  lake  Ontario. 
Bradstreet  landed  his  men  within  one 
mile  of  the  fort,  before  the  enemy  had  any 
intelligence  of  his  approach,  and  the  gar- 
rison, consisting  of  only  110  Frenchmen, 
with  a  few  Indians,  could  do  no  other  than 


surrender  at  discretion.  In  the  fort  were 
found  GO  cannon,  16  mortars,  and  small 
arms,  military  stores,  merchandise  and 
provisions  in  large  quantities.  He  also 
captured  all  the  enemy's  shipj)ing  on  the 
lake,  consisting  of  nine  armed  vessels ; 
and  having  destroyed  them  and  the  fort 
he  returned  to  Oswego. 

While  these  things  were  transacting. 
General  Forbes  was'making  his  advances 
towards  fort  Du  Quesne,  of  which  he  got 
possession  on  the  25th  of  November,  the 
French  having  abandoned  it  and  retreated 
down  the  Ohio  river.  Having  repaired 
the  works,  he  changed  the  name  of  tho 
fort  to  Pittsburgh,  in  honor  of  William 
Pitt,  the  secretary  of  state  who  was  then 
at  the  head  of  American  aff"airs.  Such 
were  the  events  of  the  year  1758.  The 
British  arms  had  every  where  been  suc- 
cessful, excepting  in  the  attack  upon  Ti- 
conderoga,  and  the  hopes  and  confidence 
of  the  public  were  every  where  revived. 
General  Amherst,  having  left  a  strono- 
garrison  at  Louisburg,  returned  to  Bos- 
ton. Thence  he  proceeded,  about  the 
middle  of  September,  to  Albany  with  six 
regiments,  and  the  remainder  of  the  fall 
and  winter  were  there  spent  in  concert- 
ing measures  and  making  preparations  for 
the  campaign  of  the  following  year. 


Section  VIII. 

French  and  English  Colonies — Transac- 
actions  of  175!)  and  1760.  Quebec  ta- 
hcn — Tlconderoga,  Crown  Faint  and 
JViiigara  taken — Expedition  against  the 
St.  Francis  Indians — Montreal  and  Can- 
ada surrender. 

The  advantages  obtained  over  the 
French  in  the  preceding  campaign  gave 
the  British  Minister  reason  to  hope  this 
year  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Canada. 
Three  expeditions  were  therefore  project- 
ed— one  against  Quebec,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Gen.  Wolfe,  one  against  the  forts 
on  lake  Champlain,  under  Gen.  Amherst 
who  was  commander-in-chief  of  tlie  Brit- 
ish forces  in  America,  and  one  against 
the  French  fort  at  Niagara,  to  be  conduct- 
ed by  Gen.  Prideaux  and  Sir  William 
Johnson.  It  \vas  believed  that  while  these 
generals  were  making  their  attacks  on 
diffl-rent  points,  they  would  assist  each 
other,  by  dividing  the  forces  and  embar- 
rassing the  councils  of  the  enemy. 

The  conquest  of  Quebec  was  looked 
ujion  as  the  most  important  and  the  most 
difficult  object  of  the  campaign.  The  city 
was  strongly  fortified  by  nature  and  art 
formidable«on  account  of  the  number  and 
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bravery  of  its  inhabitants,  and  in  a  situa- 
tion in  wliich  it  could  not  be  much  injured 
by  a  fleet,  or  be  approached  but  witii  ex- 
treme difficulty  and  hazard  by  land.  As 
soon  as  the  season  would  permit,  Wolfe 
embarked  his  troops  at  Louisburg,  sailed 
up  the  St.  Lawrence  and  in  the  latter  part 
of  June  landed  his  whole  army  on  the 
island  of  Orleans  a  little  below  Quebec, 
v^ithout  difficulty  or  opposition. 

Quebec  was  commanded  by  Montcalm, 
an  able  and  experienced  general ;  and  was 
defended  by  works  which  were  deemed 
impregnable,  and  by  an  army  much  more 
numerous  than  that  of  the  English.  Wolfe 
continued  his  offijnsive  operations  with- 
out a  prospect  of  success  till  the  begin- 
ning of  September,  when  it  was  resolved, 
if  possible,  to  effect  a  landing  above  the 
city,  and  bring  the  enemy  to  a  general 
engagement.  The  fleet,  with  the  army 
on  board,  moved  up  the  river  under  Ad- 
miral Saunders,  and  effected  a  landing  on 
the  I2th  of  September,  a  little  after  mid- 
night. Wolfe  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  first  party,  ascended  the  heights,  and 
drew  up  his  men  in  order  as  fast  as  they 
arrived. 

Montcalm  no  sooner  learned  that  the 
British  had  gained  the  heights  of  Abra- 
ham, than  he  abandoned  his  strong  camp 
at  Montmorenci,  resolved  to  hazard  an 
engagement.  Both  armies  were  soon 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  with  their  re- 
spective generals  at  their  head.  About  9 
o'clock  the  French  army  advanced,  open- 
ing at  the  same  time  an  irregular  and  ill 
directed  fire.  The  fire  of  the  English  was 
reserved  till  the  enemy  had  approached 
within  40  yards  of  their  line,  when  it  was 
opened  with  effect  and  kept  up  with  much 
spirit.  Both  generals  were  determined  to 
conquer  or  die,  and  for  a  while  the  con- 
flict was  dreadful.  But  the  English  ad- 
vanced with  such  firmness  and  intrepidi- 
ty, that  the  French  were  unable  to  stand, 
and  were  soon  defeated  and  dispersed  or 
made  prisoners. 

Wolfe  and  Montcalm  both  fell  at  the 
head  of  their  respective  armies.  The  loss 
of  the  French  in  this  battle  was  500  slain, 
and  about  1000  prisoners.  The  English 
had  50  killed,  including  9  officers,  and  500 
wounded.  The  French  disheartened  by 
their  losses,  were  thrown  into  great  con- 
fusion ;  and  on  the  18th  of  September,  the 
remainder  of  the  French  troops  and  the 
city  of  Quebec  were  surrendered  into  the 
hands  of  the  English. 

While  these  things  were  transacting  at 
Quebec,  General  Amherst  was  cautiously 
advancing  along  lake  Champlain.  He 
arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Ticonderoga  in 
the  latter  part  of  July,  without^apposition, 


and  immediately  began  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  reducing  the  fortress  by  a  regu- 
lar siege.  The  enemy  at  first  manifested 
a  disposition  to  make  a  resolute  stand,  but 
soon  dispaired  of  holding  out  against  the 
cautious  advances  of  Amherst,  and,  on 
the  27th  of  July,  having  dismantled  the 
fortress,  they  abandoned  it,  and  repaired 
to  Crown  Point. 

The  next  day  Amherst  took  possession 
of  the  fort,  and  began  immediately  to  re- 
pair and  enlarge  it,  and  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  proceeding  against  Crown  Point. 
He  had  scouting  parties  continually  em- 
ployed to  watch  the  motions  of  the  ene- 
my, one  of  which  returned  to  the  English 
camp  on  the  first' of  August  with  intelli- 
gence that  the  French  had  abandoned 
Crown  Point  also,  and  had  gone  down  the 
lake  without  destroying  their  works.  A 
body  of  rangers  was  immediately  dispatch- 
ed to  take  possession  of  the  place,  and  on 
the  4th  the  whole  army  moved  forward  to 
Crown  Point,  where  they  commenced  the 
erection  of  a  new  and  strong  fortress. 

The  French  troops  retired  to  the  isle 
Aux  Noix,  which  is  situated  at  the  north 
end  of  the  lake,  and  effectually  commands 
the  passage  into  Canada  in  this  quarter. 
Here  they  collected  their  forces,  to  the 
amount  of  3500,  well  provided  with  artil- 
lery, and  resolved  to  make  a  stand  against 
the  English.  The  French  having  four 
vessels  on  the  lake,  mounted  with  can- 
non, Amherst  thought  it  not  advisable  to 
proceed  further,  till  he  had  provided  a 
superior  naval  force.  In  the  mean  time 
he  was  determined  that  the  Indians  should 
feel  his  resentment  for  their  repeated  dep- 
redations upon  the  English  colonies. 
Maj.  Rogers,  a  brave  and  experienced  of- 
ficer from  New  Hampshire,  was  therefore 
selected  to  conduct  an  expedition  against 
the  St.  Francis  Indians,  whose  village 
was  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  not  far  from  Three  Rivers. 
These  Indians  were  noted  for  their  mas- 
sacres and  cruelties  to  the  English. 

Rogers  embarked  at  Crown  Point  on 
the  12th  of  September,  with  200  men,  and 
proceeded  down  the  lake  in  battcaux.  On 
the  fifth  day  after  he  set  out,  while  en- 
camped on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake, 
a  keg  of  gunpowder  accidentally  explod- 
ed, by  which  a  captain  and  several  men 
wore  wounded,  who  were  sent  back  to 
Crown  Point,  with  a  party  to  attend  them. 
This  event  reduced  Rogers'  force  to  142 
men.  With  these  he  moved  forward  to 
Missisco  bay,  where  he  concealed  his 
boats  among  some  bushes  which  hung 
over  one  of  the  streams,  and  left  in  them 
provisions  sufficient  to  carry  them  back 
to  Crown  Point. 
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Having  left  two  of  his  rangers  to  watch 
the  boats,  Rogers  advanced  into  the  wil- 
derness ;  but,  the  second  evening  after 
he  left  the  bay,  he  was  overtaken  by  his 
trusty  rangers,  and  informed  that  a  party 
of  400  French  and  Indians  had  discovered 
the  boats  and  sent  them  away  with  50 
men,  and  that  the  remainder  were  in  pur- 
suit of  the  English.  Rogers  kept  this 
intelligence  to  himself,  but  despatched  a 
lieutenant  and  eight  men,  with  the  two 
rangers,  to  Crown  Point,  to  inform  Gen. 
Amherst  of  what  had  taken  place,  and 
request  him  to  send  provisions  to  Coos  on 
Connecticut  river,  by  which  route  he  in- 
tended to  return. 

Rogers  now  determined  to  outmarch 
the  enemy,  and  pushed  onward  towards 
St.  Francis  with  the  utmost  expedition. 
He  came  in  sight  of  the  village  on  the 
evening  of  the  4th  of  October,  and,  leav- 
ing his  men  to  refresh  themselves,  he 
dressed  himself  in  the  Indian  garb,  and 
went  forward  to  reconnoitre  the  town. 
He  found  the  Indians  engaged  in  a  grand 
dance,  without  apprehensions  of  danger, 
and,  returning  about  one  o'clock,  he  led 
forward  his  men  witliin  500  yards  of  the 
town.  At  four  o'clock,  the  dance  was 
ended,  and  the  Indians  retired  to  rest. 

Having  posted  his  men  in  the  most  fa- 
vorable situation,  at  day  break  Rogers 
commenced  the  assault.  The  place  was 
completely  surprised.  The  Indian  meth- 
od of  slaughter  was  adopted.  Wherever 
the  savages  were  found,  without  regard 
to  age  or  se.x,  they  were  slain  without 
distinction  and  without  mercy.  As  the 
light  appeared  the  ferocity  of  the  provin- 
cials was  increased  by  discovering  the 
scalps  of  several  hundred  of  their  coun- 
trymen, suspended  on  poles  and  waving 
in  the  air.  They  were  determined  to  re- 
venge the  blood  of  their  friends  and  rela- 
tions, and  spared  no  pains  completely  to 
destroy  the  village  and  its  inhabitants. 
Of  the  300  souls,  which  the  village  con- 
tained, 200  were  slain  on  the  spot,  and  20 
taken  prisoners.  The  English  lost  only 
one  killed  and  six  slightly  wounded. 

Having  reduced  the  village  to  ashes, 
and  refreshed  his  men,  Rogers  set  out  on 
his  return,  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
with  the  addition  of  five  English  captives, 
whom  he  had  retaken,  and  such  articles 
of  plunder  as  he  could  easily  carry  away. 
To  avoid  his  pursuers  he  proceeded  up 
the  river  St.  Francis,  and  directed  his 
course  toward  Coos  on  the  Connecticut. 
On  his  march  he  was  several  times  at- 
tacked in  the  rear,  and  lost  seven  men; 
but  forming  an  ambuscade  on  his  own 
track,  he  at  length  fell  upon  the  enemy 
with  such  success  as  to  put  an  end  to  fur- 
ther annoj'ance  or  pursuit. 


In  the  mean  time,  by  order  of  General 
Amherst,  Samuel  Stevens  and  three  oth- 
ers proceeded  from  Charlestown  up  Con- 
necticut river,  with  two  canoes,  loaded 
with  provisions.  They  landed  on  Round 
island,  at  the  mouth  of  Passumpsic  river, 
where  they  encamped  for  the  night;  but 
in  the  morning,  hearing  the  report  of 
guns,  and  supposing  Indians  to  be  in  the 
vicinity,  tliey  were  so  terrified  that  they 
reloaded  their  provisions  and  hastened 
back  to  Charlestown.  Rogers  was  at  this 
time  encamped  a  kw  miles  up  the  Pas- 
sumpsic. About  noon  he  reached  the 
mouth  of  that  river,  and,  observing  fire 
on  the  island,  he  made  a  raft  and  passed 
over  to  it ;  but  to  his  surprise  and  disap- 
pointment, no  provisions  had  been  left. 
His  men,  already  reduced  to  a  state  of 
starvation,  were  so  dishearted  by  this  dis- 
covery that  a  considerable  number  of  them 
died  before  the  next  day.  Rogers  now  gave 
up  the  command  of  his  men,  and  told 
them  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Some 
were  lost  in  the  woods,  but  Rogers  and 
most  of  his  party,  after  almost  incredible 
hardships,  succeeded  in  reaching  Charles- 
town. Here,  having  collected  and  refresh- 
ed the  survivors  of  his  heroic  band,  Rogers 
proceeded  with  them  to  Crown  Point, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  first  day  of  De- 
cember, and  joined  the  army  under  Gen. 
Amherst ;  and  upon  examination  he  found 
that  his  loss,  after  leaving  the  ruins  of  St. 
Francis,  was  3  commissioned  officers  and 
46  non  commissioned  officers  and  privates. 

While  Rogers  was  humbling  the  In- 
dians, Amherst  was  preparing  a  naval 
force  to  attack  the  enemy  at  the  Isle  Aux 
Noix.  This  being  in  readiness,  he  pro- 
ceeded down  the  lake  in  the  beginning  of 
October  ;  but,  the  season  being  far  ad- 
vanced, and  the  weather  becoming  tem- 
pestuous, the  expedition  was  abandoned, 
and  he  returned  to  Crown  Point,  after 
having  taken,  or  destroyed,  most  of  the 
enemy's  shipping.  Here  Amherst  spent 
the  remainder  of  the  autumn  in  enlarging 
the  works  and  j)utting  every  thino-  in 
readiness  for  another  campaign. 

Gen.  Prideaux  had  proceeded  to  Niag- 
ara in  the  beginning  of  summer,  and  in- 
vested the  fort  about  the  middle  of  July  ; 
but,  being  unfortunately  killed  on  the 
20th  of  that  month,  tlie  command  de- 
volved upon  Sir  William  Johnson.  John- 
son prosecuted  the  siege  with  the  great- 
est vigor,  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  24th 
of  July,  intercepted  and  defeated,  after  a 
severe  conflict,  a  body  of  1200  French 
and  some  Indians,  who  were  marching  to 
the  relief  of  the  garrison.  This  baltle 
was  fought  in  sight  of  the  fort,  and,  in 
the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  garrison 
surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war. 
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Montreal  was  now  tlie  only  place  of 
much  strength,  or  consequence,  in  pos- 
session of"  the  French;  and  towards  this 
point,  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of 
1760,  the  English  concentrated  all  their 
efforts.  It  was  resolved  that,  while  Gen. 
Murray,  with  the  English  forces  at  Que- 
bec, proceeded  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  Col. 
Haviland  should  lead  on  the  forces  from 
lake  Champlain,  and  General  Amherst 
should  approach  Montreal  with  a  consid- 
erable force  by  the  way  of  lake  Ontario. 
These  armies  moved  forward  with  but 
little  opposition,  and,  what  is  remarkable, 
without  any  knowledge  of  each  other's 
progress,  they  all  arrived  at  Montreal  on 


the  6th  and  7th  of  September,  within  two 
days  of  each  other. 

Amherst  began  immediately  to  prepare 
for  laying  siege  to  the  city,  and  was  get- 
ting on  his  artillery  for  that  purpose,  when 
he  received  a  flag  of  truce  from  Vaudreuil, 
the  French  commander,  who  sent  two 
officers,  demanding  proposals  for  a  capit- 
ulation. Amherst  stated  his  terms,  to 
which  the  French  finally  submitted,  and, 
on  the  8th  of  September,  1760,  the  whole 
province  of  Canada  was  surrendered  to 
the  British  ;  and  by  the  treaty  of  peace 
signed  at  Paris,  February  ]0,  1763,  this 
province  was  formally  ceded  to  the  King 
of  Great  Britain. 


CHAPTER  II. 

SETTLEMENT  AND  CONTROVERSY  WITH  NEW  YORK. 


Section  I. 
Vermont  jircvious  to  the  year  1760. 

During  the  Colonial  and  Indian  wars, 
the  territory  of  Vermont,  as  already  remar- 
ked, was  the  great  thoroughfare,  through 
which  most  of  their  expeditions  pro- 
ceeded, and  on  which  many  of  their  battles 
were  fought.  Being  situated  nearly  at 
an  equal  distance  from  the  French  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  English  on  the  other,  it 
was  constantly  exposed  to  the  depreda- 
tions of  both,  and  became  the  favorite  lurk- 
ing place  of  tlieir  Indian  allies.  On  this 
account  the  settlement  of  the  country  had 
lonor  been  regarded  as  dangerous  and  im- 
practicable: nor  was  it  until  after  the  com- 
plete conquest  of  Canada  by  the  English 
in  1760,  that  any  considerable  settlement's 
were  made.  Several  places,  it  is  true, 
had  been  previously  occupied  botli  by  the 
French  and  English  ;  but  they  are  rather 
to  be  regarded  as  military  posts  than  ac- 
tual settlements. 

The  first  civilized  establishment  with- 
in the  present  limits  of  Vermont,  was 
made  in  1724,  by  the  erection  of  fort  Dum- 
mer,  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  the 
township  of  Brattleborough.  The  whole 
of  this  tract  of  country  had  previously, 
from  time  immemorial,  been  in  possession 
of  the  native  Indians.  But  it  does  not 
appear  that,  subsequently  to  the  discovery 
of  this  territory  by  Champlain,  the  natives 
had  resided  here  in   very  large   numbers. 


The  western  parts  of  Vermont,  includ- 
ing the  southern  portion  of  lake  Cham- 
plain, appear  to  have  been  claimed  by 
the  Iroquois  and  the  northern  and  north- 
eastern parts  by  the  Coossucks  and  St. 
Francis  Indians,  but  the  territory  seems 
rather  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  hunting 
ground  than  a  permanent  residence. 

Although  this  tract  of  country  was  in 
some  parts  mountainous  and  unproduc- 
tive, the  forests  were,  in  general,  well 
stored  with  game,  and  the  lakes,  rivers 
and  smaller  streams  abounded  in  excellent 
fish,  which  might  have  afforded  subsis- 
tence to  a  very  considerable  poi)ulation 
in  the  savage  state.  We  must  therefore 
look  to  some  other  cause  for  the  scantiness 
of  the  population  of  these  regions,  than 
the  incapacity  of  the  country  to  support 
it  ;  and  this  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in 
its  local  situation  with  respect  to  the  vari- 
ous Indian  nations.  Lying  on  the  fron- 
tier of  several  powerful  tribes  who  were 
incessantly  at  war  with  each  other,  it 
became  the  bloody  theatre  of  their  battles 
and  was  constantly  exposed  to  jiostile  inva- 
sions from  every  quarter.  Hence  we 
perceive  that  the  same  cause  prevented 
its  becoming  a  permanent  residence  of  the 
Indians  in  earlier  times,  which  operated 
during  the  colonial  wars  to  prevent  its 
being  settled  by  tiie  French  and  English. 

As  early  as  the  year  1752,  it  was  pro- 
posed by  the  English  to  lay  out  two  town- 
slups  and  commence  a  settlement  at  Coos 
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on  Connecticut  river,  where  Haverhill 
in  New  Hampshire  and  Newbnry  in  this 
State  now  lie.  In  pursuance  of  tliis  plan, 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  1752,  the  gov- 
ernor of  New  Hampshire  ordered  out  a 
party  to  explore  the  country,  survey  the 
townsiiips  and  erect  stockades  and  lodg- 
ment for  200  men  in  each.  The  object 
was,  partly  to  get  possession  of  the  rich 
meadows  at  Coos,  and  partly  to  form  a 
barrier  against  the  incursions  of  the  St. 
Francis  Indians  in  case  of  war  ;  but  the 
timely  remonstrance  of  that  tribe  caused 
the  immediate  relinquishment  of  the  un- 
dertaking ;  so  much  was  their  resentment 
dreaded  at  that  early  period. 

Soon  after  the  erection  of  fort  Dum- 
mer,  several  block-houses  were  built  for 
the  protection  of  the  settlers  in  tliat  part 
of  Hinsdale,  N.  H.  which  was  situated  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Connecticut,  and 
which  is  now  called  Vernon;  and  before 
the  year  1754,  settlements  had  been 
commenced  in  Vermont  as  far  up  the 
Connecticut  as  Westminister  and  Rock- 
ingham. But  their  advancement  was 
now  stopped  by  the  breaking  out  of 
v/hat  was  called  the  French  War,  which 
continued,  as  related  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  till  the  final  conquest  of  Canada 
in  1760.  During  this  war  these  feeble 
settlements  were  continually  harrassed 
and  annoyed  by  the  French  and  Indians. 
The  inhabitants  could  not  cultivate  their 
fields  without  being  every  moment  ex- 
posed to  the  deadly  fire  of  a  lurlijmg  foe. 
Their  block-houses  were  frequency  sur- 
prised and  taken,  and  the  inhabitants 
either  massacred,  or  carried  into  captivity. 

No  permanent  settlement  was  effected 
in  Vermont  on  the  west  side  of  the  Green 
Mountains,  till  after  the  conquest  of 
Canada  by  the  English.  When  the 
French  proceeded  up  lake  Champlain  and 
erected  their  fortress  at  Crown  Point,  in 
1731,  they  began  a  settlement  on  the  east 
side  of  the  lake  in  the  present  township  of 
Addison.  This  settlement  was,  however, 
broken  uj)  and  all  the  settlers  retired, 
with  the  French  garrison,  into  Canada, 
before  Gen.  Amherst  ^  1751). 

Such  was  the  original  condition  of 
Vermont,  and  such  were  the  establish- 
ments made  within  its  limits  previous  to 
the  year  17G0.  No  permanent  settlements 
had  been  made,  at  the  close  of  this  period, 
except  upon  tlie  banks  of  Connecticut 
river,  in  the  present  county  of  Windham, 
and  here  the  settlers  were  few  and  scat- 
tered, probably  not  amounting  in  the 
whole  to  more  than  two  or  three  hundred. 
But  in  their  e.xpeditions  against  the 
French,  the  English  colonists  had  made 
'themselves  acquainted  Avitii  the  fertility 
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and  value  of  the  lands  lying  between 
Connecticut  river  and  lake  Champlain, 
and  the  conquest  of  Canada  having  now 
removed  the  difficulty  and  danger  of 
settling  them,  swarms  ot'  adventurers  be- 
gan to  immigrate  hither,  and  from  the  year 
17G0,  the  population  of  Vermont  began 
to  increase  with  considerable  rapidity. 


Section  II. 

Controveysij  bctivcen  J\'cw  Hampshire  and 
jXcio  York,  rcspectuiif  the  tcrriturij  of 
Vermont— from  174'J  to  17(54. 

When  the  English  commenced  their 
establishment  at  fort  Dummer,  that  fort 
was  supposed  to  lie  within  the  limits  of 
Massachusetts,  and  the  settlements  in 
tluit  vicinity  were  first  made  under  grants 
from  that  provincial  government.  But 
after  a  long  and  tediovis  controversy  be- 
between  Massachusetts  and  New  Hnmp- 
sliiro  resi>ecting  their  division  line.  King 
George  II.  finally  decreed,  on  the  5tli  of 
March,  1740,  that  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  province  of  Massachusetts  be  a, 
similar  curve  line,  pursuing  the  course  of 
the  Merrimac  river,  at  three  miles  distant 
on  the  north  side  thereof,  beginning  at 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  ending  at  a  point 
due  north  of  Patucket  falls  ;  and  a  straight 
line  drawn  from  thence  due  west  until  it 
meets  his  ?<Iajesty's  other  governments. 

This  line  was  surveyed  by  Richard  Ila- 
zen,  in  1741,  when  fort  Dummer  was 
found  to  lie  beyond  the  limits  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  the  north  ;  and,  as  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  repeatedly  recommended  to 
the  assembly  of  New  Hampshire  to  make 
provision  for  its  support,  it  was  generally 
supposed  to  have  fallen  witiiin  the  juris- 
diction of  that  province,  and,  being  silua,- 
tcd  on  the  west  side  of  tlie  Connecticut, 
it  was  supposed  that  New  Hampsliirt;  ex- 
tended as  far  westward  as  Massachusetts  ; 
that  is,  to  a  line  twenty  miles  east  of 
Hudson  river. 

In  the  year  1741,  Benning  Wentworth 
was  commissioned  governor  of  tlie  prov- 
ince of  New  Hampshire.  On  the  3d  of 
January,  1749,  he  made  a  grant  of  a 
township  of  land  six  miles  square,  situa- 
ted, as  he  conceived,  on  the  western  bor- 
der of  New  Hampshire,  being  twenty 
miles  east  of  the  Hudson,  and  six  miles 
north  of  Massachusetts  line.  This  town- 
ship, in  alkision  to  his  own  name,  he 
called  Bennington.  About  the  same  time, 
a  correspondence  was  opened  between 
him  and  the  governor  of  the  province  of 
New  York,  in  which  were  urged  their  re- 
spective titles  to  the  lands  on  tlie  west 
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side  of  Connecticut  river ;  yet  without 
regard  to  these  interfering  claims,  Went- 
worth  proceeded  to  make  furtlier  grants. 

Tiiese  grants  had  amounted  to  15  town- 
ships in  1754,  but,  this  year,  hostilities 
were  commenced  between  the  French 
and  English  colonies,  whicli  put  a  stop  to 
further  applications  and  grants  till  the 
close  of  the  war,  in  1760.  During  this 
war,  the  New  England  troops  opened  a 
road  from  Charlestown,  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, to  Crown  Point,  and  by  frequently 
passing  through  these  lands,  became  well 
acquainted  with  their  fertility  and  value  ; 
and  the  conquest  of  Canada  having  final- 
ly removed  the  danger  of  settling  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  these  lands  were  now 
eagerly  sought  by  adventurers  and  spec- 
ulators. 

The  governor  of  New  Hampshire,  by 
advice  of  his  council,  now  ordered  a  sur- 
vey to  be  made  of  Connecticut  river  for 
sixty  miles,  and  tliree  tiers  of  townships 
to  be  laid  out  on  each  side.  As  the  ap- 
plications for  lands  still  increased,  further 
surveys  were  ordered  to  be  made,  and  so 
numerous  were  the  applications,  that  du- 
ring the  year  1761,  no  less  tlian  sixty 
townships  of  six  miles  square  were  grant- 
ed on  the  west  side  of  Connecticut  river. 
The  whole  number  of  grants,  in  one  or 
two  years  more,  had  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  thirty-eight.  Their  extent 
was  from  Connecticut#-iver  on  the  east  to 
what  was  esteemed  twenty  miles  east 
of  Hudson  river,  so  far  as  that  river  ex- 
tended to  the  northward,  and  after  that 
as  far  westward  as  lake  Ciiamplain. 

By  the  fees  and  other  emoluments, 
which  Wentworth  received  in  return  for 
these  grants,  and  by  reserving  five  hun- 
dred acres  in  each  township  for  himself, 
■  he  was  evidently  accumulating  a  large 
fortune.  The  government  of  New  York, 
wishing  to  have  the  profits  of  these  lands, 
became  alarmed  at  the  proceedings  of  tlie 
governor  of  New  Hampshire,  and  deter- 
mined to  check  them.  For  this  purpose, 
Mr.  Colden,  lieutenant  governor  of  New 
York,  on  the  2Sth  of  December,  1763,  is- 
sued a  proclamation,  in  which  he  recited 
the  grants  made  by  Charles  II.  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  in  16G4,and  in  1674,  v/hich 
embraced  among  other  parts  "  all  tlie 
lands  from  the  west  side  of  Connecticut 
river  to  the  east  side  of  Delaware  bay." 
Founding  his  claim  upon  this  grant,  he 
ordered  the  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Alba- 
ny to  make  returns  of  the  names  of  all 
persons  who  had  taken  possession  of  lands 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Connecticut,  un- 
der titles  derived  from  the  government  of 
New  Hampshire. 

To  prevent  the  effects  v.hich  this  proc- 


lamation was  calculated  to  produce,  '^^'^ 
to  inspire  confidence  in  the  validity  of 
the  New  Hampshire  grants,  the  governor 
of  New  Hampshire,  on  his  part,  put  forth 
a  counter  proclamation,  on  the  13th  of 
March,  1764,  in  wiiich  he  declared  that 
the  grant  to  the  Duke  of  York  was  obso- 
lete ; — that  New  Hampshire  extended  a3 
far  west  as  Massachusetts  and  Connecti- 
cut, and  that  the  grants  made  by  New 
Hampshire  would  be  confirmed  by  the 
crown,  if  the  jurisdiction  should  be  alter- 
ed. He  exhorted  the  settlers  to  be  indus- 
trious and  diligent  in  cultivating  their 
lands,  and  not  to  be  intimidated  by  the 
threatenings  of  New  York.  He  required 
all  the  civil  officers  to  exercise  jurisdic- 
tion as  far  west  as  grants  had  been  made, 
and  to  punish  all  disturbers  of  the  peace.* 
This  proclamation  served  to  quiet  the 
minds  of  the  settlers.  Having  purchased 
their  lands  under  a  charter  from  a  royal 
governor,  and  at'ter  such  assurances  from 
him,  they  had  no  idea  that  a  controversy 
between  the  two  provinces,  respecting  the 
extent  of  their  jurisdiction,  would  ever 
affect  the  validity  of  their  titles. 

New  York  had  hitherto  founded  her 
claim  to  the  lands  in  question  upon  the 
grant  to  the  Duke  of  York,  but  choosing 
no  longer  to  rely  on  so  precarious  a  ten- 
ure, application  was  now  made  to  the 
crown  for  a  confirmation  of  tlie  claim. 
This  application  was  supported  by  a  peti- 
tion, jnirporting  to  be  signed  by  a  great 
numb(y|of  the  settlers  on  the  New  Hamp- 
shire ^ants,  representing  that  it  would 
be  for  their  advantage  to  be  annexed  to 
the  colony  of  New  York,  aiTd  praying  that 
the  western  bank  of  Connecticut  river 
might  be  established  as  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  that  province.  In  consequence  of 
this  petition  and  application  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  New  York,  his  Majesty,  on 
the  20th  of  July,  1764,  ordered  that  "  the 
western  bank  of  Connecticut  river,  from 
where  it  enters  the  province  of  Massa- 
chusetts bay,  as  far  north  as  the  4.'3th  de- 
gree of  north  latitude,  be  the  boundary 
line  between  the  said  provinces  of  New 
Hampshire  and  N^ftw  York."t  This  de- 
termination docs  not  appear  to  be  founded 
on  any  previous  grant,  but  was  a  decision 
which  the  wishes  and  convenience  of  the 
people  were  supposed  to  demand. 

Surprised  as  were  the  settlers  on  the 
New  Hampshire  grants  at  this  order,  it 
produced  in  them  no  serious  alarm.  They 
regarded  it  as  merely  extending  the  juris- 
diction of  New  York,  in  future,  over  their 
territory.     To  this  jurisdiction  they  were 


*  Slade's  Vermont  State  Pajiers,  p.  17. 
)  Slado's  Vermont  State  Tapers,  p.  19. 
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willing  to  submit;  but  thoy  had  no  ap- 
prehension that  it  could,  in  any  way,  af- 
fect their  title  to  the  lands  upon  which 
they  had  settled.  Having  purchased  and 
paid  for  them,  and  obtained  deeds  of  tlie 
eanie  under  grants  from  the  crown,  they 
could  not  imagine  by  what  perversion  of 
justice  they  could  be  compelled,  by  the 
same  authority,  to  re-purchase  their  lands 
or  abandon  them.  The  governor  of  New 
Hampshire,  at  first,  remonstrated  against 
this  change  of  jurisdiction;  but  was,  at 
length,  induced  to  abandon  the  contest, 
and  issued  a  proclamation  recommending 
to  the  proprietors  and  settlers  due  obedi- 
ence to  the  authority  and  laws  of  the  col- 
ony of  New  York. 


Section  HI. 

Controversy  icith  J\'cw    York  from   17G4 
to  1773. 

The  royal  decree  by  which  the  division 
line  between  New  Hampshire  and  New 
York  was  established,  was  regarded  very 
differently  by  the  different  parties  con- 
cerned. The  settlers  on  the  New  Hamp- 
shire grants  considered  that  it  only  placed 
them  hereafter  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
New  York,  and  to  this  they  were  willing 
to  submit;  but  they  had  no  idea  that 
their  titles  to  their  lands,  or  that  any  past 
transactions,  could  be  afiect(>d  by  it.  Had 
the  government  of  New  York  given  the 
royal  decision  the  same  interpretation,  no 
controversy  would  ever  have  arisen.  The 
settlers  would  have  acknowledged  its  ju- 
risdiction and  submitted  to  its  authority 
without  a  murmur.  But  that  government 
gave  the  decision  a  very  different  con- 
struction. It  contended  that  the  order 
had  a  retrospective  operation,  and  decided 
not  only  what  should  thereafter  be,  but 
what  had  always  been,  the  eastern  limit 
of  New  York,  and  consequently,  that  the 
grants  made  by  New  Hampshire  were 
illegal  and  void. 

With  these  views,  the  government  of 
New  York  proceeded  to  extend  its  juris- 
diction over  the  New  Hampshire  grants. 
The  settlers  were  called  upon  to  surren- 
der their  charters,  and  re-purchase  their 
lands  under  grants  from  New  York. 
Some  of  them  complied  with  this  order, 
btit  most  of  them  peremptorily  refused. 
The  lands  of  those  who  did  not  comply 
were  therefore  granted  to  others,  in  whose 
names  actions  of  ejectment  were  com- 
menced in  the  courts  at  Albany,  and 
judgments  invariably  obtained  against  the 
settlers  and  original  proprietors. 

The  settlers  soon  found  that  they  had 


nothing  to  hope  from  the  customary  forms 
of  law,  and  therefore  determined  upon 
r<5sistance  to  the  unjust  and  arbitrary  de- 
cisions of  the  court,  till  his  Majesty's 
pleasure  should  be  further  known.  Hav- 
ing fairly  purchased  their  lands  of  one 
royal  governor,  they  v.'ere  determined  not 
willingly  to  submit  and  re-purchase  them, 
at  an  exorbitant  price,  of  another;  and 
when  the  executive  othcers  of  New  York 
came  to  eject  the  inliabitants  from  their 
possessions,  they  met  with  avowed  oppo- 
sition, and  were  not  sufitjred  to  proceed 
in  the  execution  of  their  business. 

For  the  purpose  of  rendering  their  re- 
sistance more  effectual,  various  associa- 
tions were  formed  among  the  settlers  ; 
and,  at  length,  a  convention  of  represen- 
tatives from  the  several  towns  on  the 
west  side  of  the  mountains,  was  called. 
This  convention  met  in  the  fall  of  1766, 
and,  after  mature  deliberation,  appointed 
Samuel  Robinson,  of  Bennington,  an 
agent  to  represent,  to  the  Court  of  Great 
Britain,  the  grievances  of  the  settlers, 
and  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a  confirmation 
of  the  New  Hampshire  grants.  The  ac- 
tions of  ejectment  were,  however,  still 
going  on  in  the  courts  at  Albany,  but  no 
attention  was  paid  to  them  by  the  set- 
tlers, nor  was  any  defence  made  ;  but  the 
settlers  were  very  careful  that  none  of 
the  decisions  of  the  court  should  be  car- 
ried into  execution. 

On  the  3d  of  July,  1766,  the  colonial 
assembly  of  New  York  had  passed  an  act 
erecting  a  portion  of  the  territory  covered 
by  the  New  Hampshire  grants  into  a  new 
county,  Ijy  the  name  of  Cumberland,* 
and  making  provision  for  building  therein 
a  court  house  and  jail,  to  l)e  located  at 
Chester;  but  in  consequence  of  the  rep- 
resentations made  by  Mr.  Robinson  at 
the  British  Court,  his  Majesty  in  council, 
was  pleased,  on  the  26th  of  June,  1767,  to 
issue  an  order  annulling  this  act  of  the 
provincial  legislature  ;  and  on  the  24th  of 
July  following  another  special  order  was 
obtained,  prohibiting  the  governor  of  New 
York,  upon  pain  of  his  Majesty's  highest 
displeasure,  from  making  any  further 
grants  whatsoever  of  the  lands  in  ques- 
tion, till  his  Majest^f's  further  pleasure 
should  be  known  concerning  the  same.t 

But  before  Mr.  Robinson  had  fully  ac- 
complished the  business  of  his  niission  in 
England,  he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to 
take  the  small-pox,  of  which  distemper 
he  died  at  London,  in  October,  1767,  and 
it  is  not  known  that  a  detailed  account  of 
his  proceedings  was  ever  transmitted  to 


•eo  part  third,  article  Cumberland  County. 
Blade's  Vermont  State  Papers,  p.  20. 
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the  people  on  the  New  Hampshire  grants, 
who  ]iad  made  him  tlieir  agent. 

Notwithstanding  the  annulling  of  the 
act  of  the  provincial  legislature  above 
mentioned,  and  the  prohibition  contained 
in  the  order  of  the  24tii  of  July,  17G7,  the 
government  of  New  York  continued  to 
make  girantn,  and  to  proceed  in  carrying 
out  their  designs  in  the  division  of  the 
territory  into  counties.  They  had  already 
established  a  court  of  common  pleas,  and 
appointed  judges  in  the  county  of  Cum- 
berland, when,  on  the  2d  of  December, 
17G7,  they  received  official  notice  of  the 
annulling  of  the  act  by  which  that  county 
was  established.  But  instead  of  desisting, 
in  obedience  to  the  royal  decree,  they, 
with  the  advice  of  the  Attorney  General, 
on  the  2()th  of  February,  17G8,  re-passed 
the  act  which  had  just  been  annulled, 
and  proceeded  in  the  organization  of  the 
County. 

The  courts  for  Cumberland  county 
were  held  at  Chester  for  four  or  five 
years,  but  no  county  buildings  were 
erected.  In  1772,  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  supervisor  of  the  count}',  the 
county  seat  was  removed  to  Westminster, 
and  a  court  house  and  jail  erected.  A 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  was  disposed  to 
acquiesce  in  the  jurisdiction  of  New  York, 
while  another  portion  was  equally,  and 
even  more,  disposed  to  resist,  and  this 
state  of  things  continued,  as  will  be  seen 
in  the  subsequent  pages,  for  some  time 
after  tlie  declaration  of  the  independence 
of  Vermont  in  1777. 

The  county  of  Cumberland  extended 
northerly  to  the  south  line  of  the  towns 
of  Tunbridge,  Strafford  and  Tiietford. 

The  territory  lying  north  of  this  coun- 
ty and  east  of  the  Green  Mountains,  was, 
on  the  7th  of  March,  1770,  erected  into  a 
county  by  the  name  of  Gloucester,  and 
the  county  seat  soon  after  fixed  at  New- 
bury. This  count}',  at  the  time  of  its  es- 
tablisliment,  was  said  to  contain  about 
700  inhabitants,  who  were  generally  op- 
posed to  the  jurisdiction  and  authority  of 
New  York.  In  1772  another  county  was 
constituted  on  the  west  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, by  the  name  of  Charlotte.  It  was 
bounded  south  by  the  north  line  of  Sun- 
derland and  Arlington  and  a  line  extend- 
ing westward  thence  to  Hudson  river, 
and  included  all  the  country  to  the  north- 
ward, on  both  sides  of  lake  Cliamplain,  to 
Canada  line.  The  county  seat  was  fixed 
at  Skeensborough,  now  Whitehall,  and 
Philip  Skeeiie  was  appointed  one  of  tlie 
judges  of  tlie  court  of  common  pleas. 
All  that  part  of  Vermont  on  the  west  side 
of  the  mountain  lying  south  of  this  coun- 
ty was  included  in  the  county  of  Albany. 


This  organization  of  counties  continued 
till  the  declaration  of  the  independence 
of  Vermont  in  1777. 

In  17Gi>  tlie  council  of  New  York  had 
decided  that  the  King's  order  "Did  not 
extend  to  prevent  the  governor  from  the 
granting  of  any  lands  which  had  not  been 
previously  granted  by  New  Hampshire." 
The  governor  had,  therefore,  continued  to 
make  new  grants  to  his  favorites  and 
friends  ;  nor  did  he  confine  his  grants, 
agreeably  to  the  decision  of  the  council, 
to  the  ungranted  lands,  but  in  many  cases 
regranted  such  as  were  already  covered 
by  New  Hampshire  charters.  But  while 
the  success  of  Mr.  Robinson's  mission  to 
England  had  hardly  served  as  a  tempo- 
rary check  upon  the  proceedings  of  New 
York,  it  inspired  the  settlers  on  the 
grants  with  new  confidence  in  the  justice 
of  their  cause,  and  gave  them  strong 
grounds  to  hope  that  their  rights  would 
be  eventually  acknowledged  and  protect- 
ed by  the  Crown. 

In  the  meantime,  the  efforts  of  the 
claimants  under  New  York  to  get  posses- 
sion of  the  lands  were  unremitting.  Sur- 
veyors were  sent  on  to  allot  them,  but 
these,  when  discovered  by  the  settlers, 
were  not  permitted  to  proceed.  In  Octo- 
ber, 17Gy,  a  party  of  New  York  surveyors 
was  observed  to  be  running  a  line  across 
the  farm  of  Mr.  .Tames  Breckenridge,  in 
Bennington,  and  being  forbidden  to  pro- 
ceed by  Breckenridge  and  others,  who 
had  collected  at  the  place,  they  desisted, 
and  we/it  home.  Whereupon,  Abraham 
Ten  Broek,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
patent  of  Walloomscoik,*  petitioned  the 
governor  and  council  of  New  York,  set- 
ting forth  that  the  commissioners  and  sur- 
veyors for  dividing  that  patent  had  been 
"  riotously  opposed  by  sundry  persons, 
.and  prevented  by  their  threats  from  exe- 
cuting the  trust  reposed  in  them."  The 
governor  issued  his  proclamation,  "for 
ajjprehending  the  principals  and  ring- 
leaders," and  at  the  following  January 
term  of  the  court  at  Albany,  the  Rev. 
Jedediah  Dewey,  Joseph  Robinson,  Eli- 
jah Fay,  Thomas  Henderson,  Ebenezer 
Robinson,  and  John  Stewart  were  indict- 
ed as  rioters,  but  none  of  them  were  ar- 
rested, or  brought  to  trial. 

In  tliis  slate  of  things,  the  settlers,  on 
the  18th  of  October,  1769,  petitioned  the 
governor  and  council  of  New  Hampshire 
to  interpose  with  the  Crown  in  their  be- 
half, and  again  on  the  24th  of  the  same 
month.  The  last  of  these  petitions  was 
signed  by  Samuel  SafTord  for  Bennington, 


*  This  i.s  said  to  be  a  Dutch  word,  signifying 
Wallum's  patent.  It  is  uniformly  written  iVallam- 
schailc  in  all  iha  N.  Y.  roeovds. 
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Benjamin  Gardner  for  Pownal,  Jehicl 
Hawley  for  Arlington,  Benjamin  Pnrdy 
for  Mancliester,  Thomas  Barney  for  Sun- 
derland, and  Benjamin  Colvin  I'or  Shafts- 
bury.  In  llie  meantime,  the  government 
of  New  York  continued  to  make  grants, 
and  actions  of  ejectment  against  the  set- 
tlers continued  to  be  brought  in  the  court 
at  Albany  ;  and  Ethan  Allen,  afterwards 
60  distinguished,  first  coming  to  reside  in 
the  grants  about  this  time,  undertook  the 
defence  of  the  New  Hampsiiire  grantees 
in  the  actions  brought  against  them.  He 
proceeded  to  New  Hampshire,  procxired 
the  necessary  documents  from  the  colo- 
nial government  there,  engaged  the  ser- 
vices of  Mr.  IngersoU,  an  eminent  lawyer 
in  Connecticut,  .and  in  June,  1770,  tliey 
appeared  before  the  court  at  Albany,  and 
the  trial  of  Josiah  Carpenter,  of  Shafts- 
bury,  came  on.  The  counsel  for  the  de- 
fendant produced  to  the  court  the  docu- 
ments above  mentioned,  among  wliich 
were  the  charter  of  the  township  and  the 
defendant's  deed  from  the  original  pro- 
prietors. But  these  were  immediately 
set  aside  by  the  court,  on  the  alleged 
ground  that  the  New  Hampshire  grants 
were  illegal,  and  a  verdict  was  readily 
obtained  against  the  defendant. 

Two  other  cases  being  tried  with  like 
results,  no  further  defence  was  made  be- 
fore the  court.  And  it  is  related  that 
before  Allen  left  Albany,  lie  was  called 
upon  by  the  attorney  general  and  some 
others,  who  told  him  that  the  cause  of  the 
settlers  was  desperate,  and  urged  him  to 
go  home,  and  persuade  his  Green  Moun- 
tain friends  to  make  the  best  terms  they 
could  with  their  new  landlords,  remind- 
ing him  of  the  proverb  that  might  often 
prevails  agninst  riirlu.  Allen  coolly  re- 
plied to  them,  that  tkc  gods  of  the  vallics 
lire  not  the  gods  of  the  hills ;  and  when 
asked  by  Kemp,  tiie  King's  attorney,  to 
explain  his  meaning,  he  only  added,  that 
if  he  would  accompany  him  to  Benning- 
ton, the  sense  would  be  made  clear. 

When  the  news  of  the  proceedings  at 
Albany  reached  the  grants,  it  created 
loud  murmurs  of  discontent  among  the 
people.  A  convention  of  the  settlers  was 
held  at  Bennington,  in  which  it  was 
"  Resolved,  to  support  their  rights  and 
property  which  they  possessed  under  the 
New  Hampshire  grants,  against  the  usur- 
pation and  unjust  claims  of  tlie  governor 
and  council  of  New  York,  by  force,  as 
law  and  justice  were  denied  them."  Hav- 
ing thus  appealed  to  the  last  arbiter  of 
disputes,  their  resolution  was  followed  by 
a  spirited  and  determined  resistance  of 
the  authority  of  New  York,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  several  of  the  settlers 


were  indicted  as  rioters  ;  but  the  officers 
sent  to  apprehend  them  "  were  seized  l)y 
the  people,"  says  a  writer  of  that  period, 
"  and  severely  chastised  with  twigs  of  the 
wilderness." 

At  this  period,  and  for  sometime  after- 
wards, one  of  the  most  efficient  support- 
era  of  the  authority  of  New  York  was 
John  Munro,  who  was  proprietor  of  a  pa- 
tent under  that  province,  lying  upon 
White  Creek,  and  extending  into  what  is 
called  Shaftsbury  Hollow.  He  held  the 
office  of  justice  of  ])eaco  for  the  county 
of  Albany,  and  resided  on  his  patent  near 
the  west  line  of  Shaftsbury.  He  had 
about  him  a  number  of  tenants  and  de- 
pendants, and  by  his  boldness  and  energy 
of  character  was  very  troublesome  to  the 
New  Hampshire  grantees.  By  his  assist- 
ance, the  sheriff  of  Albany  county  sur- 
prised and  arrested  Silas  Robinson  in 
Bennington,  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
iJDth  of  November,  1770,  and  succeeded 
in  conveying  him  to  Albany,  where  he 
was  imprisoned.  At  the  January  terra  of 
the  court  in  1771  he  was  indicted  as  a 
rioter,  and  kept  in  jail  till  October,  when 
he  was  liberated  on  bail.  Simeon  Hatha- 
way, Moses  Scott,  and  Jonathan  Fisk 
wcrb  also  indicted,  but  none  of  them 
were  arrested. 

Whenever  the  sheriff  appeared  upon 
the  grants  for  the  purpose  of  arresting 
rioters,  or  ejecting  the  settlers,  he  was 
sure  to  be  met  by  a  party  larger  than  his 
own,  fully  determined  to  frustrate  his  ob- 
ject. Being  required  to  serve  a  writ  of 
ejectment  on  James  Breckenridge,  tho 
sheriff,  by  order  of  the  governor,  called  to- 
his  assistance  a.  posse  of  750  armed  mili- 
tia. The  settlers  having  timely  knowl 
edge  of  his  approach,  assembled  to  the 
number  of  about  300,  and  arranged  their 
plans  to  resist  him.  An  officer  with  18 
men  was  placed  in  the  house, — 120  men 
behind  trees  near  the  road  by  which  the 
sheriff  must  advance,  and  tlie  remainder 
were  concealed  behind  a  ridge  of  land 
within  gun  shot  of  the  house  ;  and  the 
forcing  the  door  by  the  sherifl'  was  to  be 
made  known  to  those  concealed  without 
by  raising  a  red  flag  at  the  top  of  the 
chimney. 

When  the  sheriff  approached  all  were' 
silent,  and  he  and  his  men  were  com- 
pletely within  the  ambuscade  liefore  they 
discovered  their  situation.  Mr.  Ten  Eyck, 
the  sheriff,  went  to  the  door,  demanded 
entrance  as  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Alba- 
ny, and  threatened,  on  refusal,  to  force 
it.  The  answer  from  within  was,  "  at- 
tempt it,  mid  you  are  a  dead  man."  On 
repeating  his  demand,  with  a  threat  of 
using  force,  he  received  for  a  second  an- 
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swer — hideous  groans  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  two  divisions  exhibited  their 
liats  on  the  points  of  their  guns,  which 
made  them  appear  much  more  numerous 
than  they  really  were.  The  sheriff  and 
his  posse  seeing  their  dangerous  situation, 
and  not  (sa.ys  Ira  Allen j  being  interested  in 
the  dispute,  made  a  hasty  retreat,  without 
a  shot  being  fired  on  either  side. 

The  New  York  claimants  finding  that 
the  militia  of  Albany  county  could  not  be 
relied  upon  to  act  against  the  settlers, 
they  now  sought  to  accomplish  their  ob- 
ject by  other  means.  By  making  favor- 
able offers  of  titles  under  New  York  to 
some  prominent  individuals  on  the  grants, 
by  conferring  offices  on  others,  and  by 
encouraging  persons  from  New  York  to 
settle  upon  the  unoccupied  lands  which 
had  ])een  granted  by  New  Hampshire, 
they  hoped  to  divide  the  people,  and  ren- 
der the  New  York  interest  predominant. 

To  thwart  these  plans  of  their  enemies, 
committees  of  safety  were  organized  in 
the  several  towns,  and  a  convention  of 
the  settlers  on  the  grants  was  assembled, 
which  decreed,  among  other  things,  that 
no  officer  from  New  York  should  be  al- 
lowed, without  permission  of  the  commit- 
tee of  safety,  to  carry  any  person  out  of 
the  district  of  the  New  Hampshire  grants, 
and  that  no  surveys  should  be  made,  nor 
lines  run,  nor  settlements  made  under 
New  York,  within  the  same.  The  viola- 
tion of  this  decree  was  to  be  punished  at 
the  discretion  of  a  court  formed  by  the 
committees  of  safety  or  elders  of  the  peo- 
ple. At  the  same  time  the  civil  officers 
v/ere  to  be  allowed  to  exercise  their  prop- 
er functions  in  collecting  debts  and  other 
matters  not  connected  with  the  contro- 
■  versy. 

To  carry  out  these  measures,  and  be  in 
readiness  in  case  of  emergency,  a  mili- 
tary association  was  formed,  of  which 
Ethan  Allen  was  appointed  Colonel  Com- 
mandant ;  and  Seth  Warner,  Remember 
Baker,  Robert  Cochran,  Gideon  Warner, 
and  some  others,  were  appointed  Cap- 
tains. Under  these,  the  people  of  the 
grants  armed,  and  occasionally  met  for 
military  exercise  and  discipline.  Of  this 
oro-anization  Gov.  Tryon  was  apprized 
early  in  1772,  by  a  letter  from  John 
Munro,  in  which  he  says  :  "  The  rioters 
have  established  a  company  at  Benning- 
ton, commanded  by  Capt.  Warner,  and 
on  new  3'oar's  day  his  company  was  re- 
viewed, and  continued  all  day  in  military 
exercise  and  firing  at  marks." 

In  pursuance  of  the  New  York  policy 
liofore  mentioned,  settlements  were  made 
in  the  western  parts  of  Rupert  and  Paw- 
let  by  persons  who  had  armed  themselves 


in  defiance  of  the  New  Hampshire  gran- 
tees. In  October,  1771,  Ethan  Allen, 
Remember  Baker,  and  Robert  Cochran, 
with  six  others,  inhabitants  of  Rupert,  all 
well  armed,  proceeded  to  warn  off  the 
intruders,  who,  finding  opposition  vain, 
fled  to  New  York,  and  the  log  houses 
which  they  had  erected  "  were  pulled 
down,  laid  in  heaps,  and  burned  with 
fire." 

Alexander  McNaughton,  a  New  York 
justice  of  the  peace,  upon  this  issued  a 
warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  the  per- 
sons above  mentioned  as  rioters,  but  at 
the  same  time  wrote  to  the  governor  of 
New  York  that  their  situation  among  the 
mountains  was  such  that  no  sheriff  or 
constable  could  take  them ;  and  recom- 
mended that  a  reward  be  offered  for  their 
apprehension.  Accordingly,  on  the  27th 
of  November,  the  governor,  by  advice  of 
his  council,  put  forth  a  proclamation, 
offering  a  reward  of  £20  each  for  the  ap- 
prehension of  Cochran,  Allen,  Baker,  and 
the  six  others. 

In  February,  1772,  the  sheriff  of  Alba- 
ny county  came  to  Rupert  with  the  gov- 
ernor's proclamation,  but  did  not  succeed 
;n  taking  any  of  the  persons  concerned  in 
the  alleged  riotous  proceedings.  On  his 
return,  he  reported  to  the  governor  that 
the  rioters  had  retired,  but  from  the  con- 
duct of  those  at  home,  not  concerned  in 
the  riot,  "  he  found  the  greatest  appear- 
ance of  a  determined  resolution  not  to 
submit  to  the  government,  and  this  he 
found  partciularly  verified  by  the  conduct 
of  eight  or  nine,  who  were  armed  with 
guns  and  clubs,  in  which  manner  they 
came  to  the  house  of  one  Harmon  near 
Indian  river,  where  he  then  was,  and 
from  their  conduct  it  2)lainly  appeared 
2ohat  they  intended." 

Shortly  after  this  John  Munro,  the  New 
York  justice  already  mentioned,  moved 
by  the  hope  of  the  reward  and  the  desire 
of  notoriety,  resolved  to  attempt  the  cap- 
ture of  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the 
rioters.  Having  assembled  tenor  twelve 
of  his  friends  and  dependants,  on  the22d 
of  March,  1772,  before  daylight,  being 
Sunday  morning,  he  proceeded  to  the 
house  of  Remember  Baker  in  Arlington 
for  the  purpose  of  arresting  him.  Baker 
was  awakened  by  the  breaking  open  of  his 
door,  and  the  entrance  of  a  number  of  men 
armed  with  swords  and  pistols.  The  in- 
truders rushed  upon  him  with  savage  fury, 
wounding  him  by  a  cut  across  the  head, 
and  also  on  the  arm,  with  a  sword.  His 
wife  too  was  barbarously  wounded  by  a 
sword  cut  across  the  head  and  neck,  and 
one  of  his  boys  also,  then  about  12  years 
old.  Baker  being  overpowered  and  bound 
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was  thrown  into  a  sleigh  and  conveyod 
off  with  the  greatest  speed  towards  Al- 
bany. 

Tlio  news  of  this  transaction  being  sent 
by  express  to  Bennington,  ten  men  im- 
mediately mounted  their  horses  for  the 
purpose  of  intercepting  the  banditti  and 
rescuing  Baker.  They  came  upon  Mun- 
ro  and  his  party  just  before  they  reached 
the  Hudson  river,  who  on  tlie  first  ap- 
pearance of  their  pursuers  abandoned  their 
prisoner  and  fled.  Baker  was  found  nearly 
exhausted  by  his  sufferings  and  the  loss  of 
blood.  Having  refreshed  him  and  dress- 
ed his  wounds,  they  carried  him  home  to 
the  no  small  joy  of  his  friends  and  the 
whole  settlement. 

An  account  of  this  transaction  was  af- 
terwards sent  to  the  governor  of  New 
York  by  Munro,  in  which  he  represents 
the  conflict  at  Baker's  house  as  very  des- 
perate, and  says  "  he  has  reason  to  be 
thankful  to  DivineProvidence  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  his  life  and  that  of  his  party." 
He  says  further  that  he  should  have  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  Baker  to  Albany,  "  if 
he  could  have  had  ten  men,  who  would 
have  taken  arms  and  obeyed  his  orders  ; 
but  that  theij  all  ran  into  the  xcoods  when 
they  ought  to  have  resisted." 

Shortly  after  this  attack  upon  Baker, 
Munro  made  an  attempt  to  arrest  Seth 
Warner.  Warner  with  a  single  friend  was 
riding  on  horse-back  in  the  vicinity  of 
Munro's  residence,  and,  being  met  by 
Munro  and  several  of  his  dependants,  a 
conversation  ensued,  in  the  midst  of  which 
Munro  suddenly  seized  the  bridle  of  War- 
ner's horse  and  commanded  the  bystand- 
ers to  aid  in  arresting  him.  Warner  after 
vainly  urging  him  to  desist,  struck  Mun- 
ro over  the  head  with  a  dull  cutlass  and 
levelled  himtothe  ground.  Munro,  though 
stunned  and  disabled  for  the  time,  receiv- 
ed no  permanent  injury,  and  the  specta- 
tors manifesting  no  disposition  to  inter- 
fere, Warner  was  permitted  to  proceed 
without  further  molestation. 

The  repeated  aggressions  of  this  kind 
aroused  the  settlers  to  a  determination  to 
maintain  their  ground  at  all  hazards,  and 
to  expel  every  person  who  should  be  found 
upon  the  grants  under  the  auspices  of  the 
N.  Y.  claimants.  In  this  exasperated  state 
of  public  feeling, news  was  received  atBen- 
nington  thatGov.Tryon  was  ascending  the 
North  river  with  a  body  of  troops,  for  the 
purpose  of  subduing  and  chastising  the 
refractory  Green  Mountain  Boys***     This 

*  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  sottlersof  the  Now 
Hampshire  Grants  began  to  be  called  Gieon  Moun- 
tain Boys.  'J"he  name  was  first  applied  to  the  mili- 
tary but  was  «oon  extemleil  to  the  settlers  in  gon- 
enil. 


report  was  at  first  credited  and  produced 
some  alarm.  The  committees  of  safety 
and  military  officers  met  in  convention 
and  after  a  full  consideration  of  their  sit- 
uation, finally  resolved  that  "  it  was  their 
duty  to  oppose  governor  Tryon  and  his 
troops  to  the  utmost  of  their  power." 

Tlieir  resolution  being  thus  taken,  they 
next  began  to  make  preparations  for  an  ef- 
fectual resistance.  Two  cannon  and  a  mor- 
tar, with  powder  and  ball,  were  obtained 
from  Hoosic  fort  and  there  was  a  gen- 
eral rally  of  the  militia  in  Bennington  and 
the  neighboring  towns.  In  order  to  en- 
sure an  effectual  resistance,  it  was  con- 
cluded to^lace  some  of  their  best  marks- 
men at  the  narrow  passes  along  the  road 
from  Albany  to  Bennington,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  shooting  down  the  officers  of  the 
invaders  as  they  advanced  and  producing 
disorder  and  dismay  among  their  troops. 
In  the  mean  time  a  trusty  person  was  dis- 
patched to  Albany  to  ascertain  the  num- 
ber, the  movements  and  designs  of  the 
enemy  and  take. note  of  their  officers  so  as 
to  be  able  to  distinguish  them  again.  This 
messenger  shortly  returned  with  the  joy- 
ful intelligence  that  the  troops  were  wind- 
bound  in  the  river  below  Albany,  and  that 
they  had  no  designs  upon  the  Grants, 
but  were  destined  for  the  military  posts  on 
the  lakes  :  and  thus  were  the  settlers  re- 
lieved from  the  necessity  of  putting  their 
plans  and  their  valor  to  the  test. 

During  tlie  preparations  above-men- 
tioned several  persons  on  the  Grants,  who 
were  in  the  New  York  interest,  judging 
it  unsafe  for  them  to  remain,  fled  to  New 
York,  and  by  their  representations  and 
by  the  intelligence  received  from  Munro, 
governor  Tryon  seems  to  have  been  im- 
pressed with  the  difficulty  of  subjugating 
the  settlers  on  the,  Grants,  by  force,  and 
to  have  determined  to  try  what  could 
be  done  by  negotiation.  He  accordingly 
wrote  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dewey  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Bennington  and  the  adja- 
cent country,  and,  after  censuring  thent 
for  their  illegal  acts  and  expressing  a 
strong  desire  to  do  them  justice,  he  invi- 
ted them  to  lay  before  him  their  grievan- 
ces and  causes  of  complaint,  and  engaged 
full  security  and  protection  to  any  persons 
they  might  send  to  New  York  on  that  busi- 
ness, excepting  Allen,  Warner  and  three 
others." 

Governor  Tryon's  letter  was  dated  at 
New  York,  May  li)th  1772.  On  the  5tli 
of  June,  two  answers  were  returned,  one 
signed  by  a  committee  appointed  for  that 
purpose  by  the  inhabitants  of  Bennington 
and  vicinity ,  and  consisting  of  Mr.  Dewey 

*  This  letter  may  be  found  in  Slades  Vt.  State 
Papers,  page  22. 
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and  others ;  and  the  other  by  the  persons 
excepted  in  the  governor's  letter.*  In 
these  they  proceed  to  sliow  the  legality  of 
their  titles  to  their  lands  under  the  grants 
of  New  IJainpsliire,  and  that  their  proceed- 
ings, which  had  been  declared  to  be  dis- 
orderly and  riotous,  were  necessary  and 
justifiable  in  defending  themselves  and 
property  against  tlie  machinations  of  base 
and  sordid  land-jobbers;  and  express  an 
earnest  wish  that  His  Excellency  would 
assist  to  quiet  them  in  their  possessions 
"  till  His  Majesty,  in  his  royal  wisdom 
shall  be  graciously  pleased  to  settle  the 
controversy." 

These  communications  were  forwarded 
by  Capt.  Stephen  Fay  and  his  son  Mr.  Jo- 
nas Fay,  who  were  appointed  agents  on 
the  part  of  the  settlers  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Grants  to  deliver  them  to  the  gover- 
nor of  New  York.  They  were  kindly 
received  by  His  Excellency  and  laid  before 
the  council.  The  council  after  mature 
deliberation  reported  favorably,  and  re- 
commended that  His  Excellency  afford  all 
the  relief  in  his  power,  by  suspending  till 
His  Majesty's  pleasure  should  be  known, 
all  prosecutions  in  behalf  of  the  crown,  on 
■account  of  crimes  with  which  the  settlers 
stood  charged,  and  recommend  that  the 
owners  of  disputed  lands,  claimed  under 
New  York  titles,  should  suspend,  during 
the  same  period,  all  civil  suits  concerning 
the  same.  This  report  of  the  council  was 
approved  by  the  governor  and  was  imme- 
diately communicated  to  the  people  of  the 
Grants,  by  their  agents. 

When  intelligence  of  this  result  reach- 
ed Bennington,  it  diffused  universal  joy 
through  the  settlement.  The  remem- 
brance of  their  former  griefs  and  suffer- 
ings, was,  for  the  moment,  swept  away 
in  the  overflowing  enthusiasm  for  gover- 
nor Tryon.  On  the  15t]i  of  July,  177'2,  the 
•committee  which  had  replied  to  the  letter 
of  the  governor  of  New  York,  together 
with  a  vast  concourse  of  people,  assembled 
at  the  meeting-house  in  Bennington,  and 
their  agents  then  laid  before  them  the  re- 
sults of  their  mission  to  New  York.  The 
manner  in  which  it  was  received  may  be 
best  understood  from  the  report,  made  by 
these  agents  shortly  after  to  governor 
Tryon. 

"  We,  as  me.ssengers,  laid  before  the 
above  committee  an  extract  of  the  minutes 
of  His  Majesty's  Council  of  the  province 
of  New  York  of  the  ^d  instant,  together 
with  His  Excellency  governor  Tryon's 
letter  of  the  same  date,  directed  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Bennington,  &c.  and  after 
reading  the  same,  the  above    committee 


*  These  may  bo  fovindin  Slade's  Vt.  tJtate Papers, 
page  21  and  515. 


and  a  numerous  concourse  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  adjacent  country  and  other 
spectators,  gave  a  full  and  unanimous 
vote  in  favor  of  the  papers  aforesaid  ;  and 
the  thanks  of  the  people  were  presented  to 
us  for  our  diligence  in  procuring  these  pa- 
pers. Peace  was  also  recommended  on 
the  whole  New  Hampshire  Grants,  by  all 
who  were  present ;  when  the  whole  artil- 
lery of  Bennington,  with  the  small  arms 
were  several  times  discharged  in  honor  of 
the  governor  and  council  of  New  York. — 
Health  to  the  king — Health  to  governor 
Tryon — Health  to  the  council  of  New 
York — Universal  peace  and  plenty,  liber- 
ty and  prosperity,  by  sundry  respectable 
gentlemen,  some  of  whom  were  from 
neighboring  provinces. 

Stephen  Fay, 
Jonas  Fay."  * 
During  tliese  transactions  at  New  York, 
intelligence  was  brought  to  Bennington 
that  Mr.  Kockburn,  a  noted  surveyor  in 
the  employment  of  New  York  claimants, 
was  engaged  in  laying  out  land  in  some 
of  the  northern  townships.  Ethan  Allen 
collected  a  small  party,  went  in  pursuit  of 
the  surveyor,  overtook  him,  broke  his  in- 
struments and  made  him  prisoner.  He 
was  brought  to  Castleton,  tried  and  sen- 
tenced to  banishment,  and  was  to  suffer 
death  if  caught  within  tlie  Grants,  but  at 
this  juncture  hearing  of  the  success  of 
the  mission  to  Now  York,  they  rescinded 
their  harsh  sentence,  and  dismissed  the 
surveyor. 

During  this  expedition,  Allen's  party  dis- 
possessed the  tenants  of  an  intruder  at  the 
lower  falls  onOtterCreek, where  Vergennes 
now  stands.  The  lands  here  had  been  grant- 
ed by  New  Hampshire  in  J  761, and  a  settle- 
ment commenced  under  said  grant,  and  a 
saw-mill  erected  as  early  as  17()*J.  Short- 
ly after,  Col.  Reed,  claiming  under  a  suJ)- 
sequent  grant  from  New  York,  lorcibly 
drove  offlhe  New  Hampshire  settlers  and 
put  his  own  tenants  in  possession.  They 
had  extended  the  settlement,  erected  sev- 
eral log-houses  and  a  grist-mill.  These 
were  in  turn  ordered  off  by  Allen,  their 
houses  burnt,  their  mill-stones  broken 
by  being  thrown  over  the  falls,  and 
Pangborn,the  New  Hampsliire  proprietor, 
again  put  in  possession  of  his  saw-mill. 

Intelligence  of  these  transactions  soo)i 
reached  governor  Tryon,  who,  on  the 
11th  of  August,  177;^,  addressed  a  letter 
of  sharp  rebuke  to  the  inhabitants  of  tlie 
Grants  and  required  them  fortliwith  to 
put  Col.  Reed's  tenants  "  into  re-j)osscs- 

*  This  ilocument  may  bo  found  in  tlie  lltli  No. 
of  the  Historical  Readings,  publislicd  in  the  Stale 
Banner  of  July  20,  1841,  and  was  copied  from  lliu 
orifinal  on  filo  at  Albany. 
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sion  of  their  lands  and  tenements."  On 
the  reception  of  this  letter,  the  commit- 
tees of  the  several  towns  assembled  at 
Manchester,  and  on  the  27th  of  August  a 
bold  and  decisive,  but  conciliatory  answer 
was  prepared,  in  whicli  thc}''  contended, 
that  tliere  was  no  breach  of  faith  on  their 
part,  because  none  was  plighted  till  af- 
ter tiiose  transactions,  when  on  the  15th 
of  July,  the  proposition  of  governor  Tryon 
was  accepted, and  that  the  aggressors  were 
the  New  York  claimants,  who  had  under- 
taken to  survey  and  take  possession  of  the 
disputed  domain,  declaring  unequivocally 
their  determination  neither  to  break  arti- 
cles of  public  faith,  insult  governmental 
authority,  nor  abandon  their  property  to 
the  mercy  of  New  York  land-jobbers. 
They,  moreover,  declined  restoring  Col. 
Reed's  tenants  their  possessions,  not 
doubting  that  when  His  Excellency  came 
to  understand  that  they  were  really  in 
truders,  he  would  approve  their  conduct.* 

To  the  above-mentioned  communication 
an  answer  from  the  governor  was  re- 
spectfully requested,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  saw  fit  to  comply  ;  and  this  abor- 
tive attempt  at  reconciliation  seems  only 
to  have  widened  the  breach  and  increased 
the  animosity  between  the  parties.  New 
York  now  resorted  to  the  expedient  of 
appointing  several  prominent  settlers  to 
office  for  the  purpose  of  buying  them 
over  to  their  interests.  To  counteract 
these  designs  and  to  provide  for  an  effec- 
tual resistance  to  the  Yorkers,  a  conven- 
tion was  assembled  at  Manchester,  on  the 
21st  of  October,  1772,  which  ,among  other 
things,  decreed  that  no  person  on  the 
Grants  should  accept  or  hold  any  ofRce 
under  the  authority  of  New  York  :  "  and 
all  civil  and  military  officers,  who  had  ac- 
ted under  the  authority  of  New  York 
were  required  to  suspend  their  functions 
on  the  pain  of  being  viewed."]  It  was  also 
decreed  "  that  no  person  should  take 
grants,  or  confirmation  of  grants,  under 
the  government  of  New  York." 

Punishment  for  the  infraction  of  these 
decrees  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  except  that  it  must  not  be  capital 
for  the  first  offence. 


Section  IV. 
Controversy  xcith  JVew  York  from  1 773  to 
1775 — Minatory' act  ofJVeio  York — Res- 
olutions  and  remonstrance  of    the  set- 
tlers. 

In  July,  1773,  Col.  Reed,  whose  ten- 
ants had  been  dispossessed  at  the  lower 
falls  on  Otter  Creek,  as  mentioned  in  the 


*  For  Gov.  Tryon's  letter  and  the  rsply ,  «ee  Slade 
Vt.  State  Papers,  pages  29—33. 
f  Allen's   History  of  Vorraonl. 
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preceding  section,  induced  a  number  of 
Scotch  emigrants,  who  iiad  lately  arrived 
at  New  York,  to  accompany  him  to  Otter 
Creek  for  the  purpose  of  re-possessing  the 
property  which  he  claimed  there.  On 
their  arrival  the  New  Hampshire  settlers 
were  a  second  time  compelled  to  abandon 
the  place,  and  Col.  Reed,  having  repair- 
ed the  grist-mill  and  re-instated  tlie  mill 
stones  by  means  of  hooping  them,  left 
the  Scotchmen,  with  orders  to  keep  pos- 
session and  continue  the  improvements. 

Intelligence  of  these  transactions  soon 
reached  Bennington,  whereupon  Ethan 
Allen,  Seth  Warner,  Remember  Baker, 
and  a  number  of  others  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  the  place  for  the  purpose  of 
again  dispossessing  the  New  York  intru' 
ders  and  restoring  the  rightful  owners. 
They  compelled  the  miller  to  break  the 
mill-stone  into  small  pieces  with  a  sledge 
and  throw  them  down  the  falls,  and  com- 
manded tliem  not  to  repair  the  mill  again 
"  on  pain  of  suffering  the  displeasure  of 
tlie  Green  Mountain  Boys."  The  Scotch 
settlers,  wlio  had  not  removed  their  fam- 
ilies from  New  York,  on  hearing  the  na- 
ture of  the  controversy,  declared  they  had 
been  deceived,  and  abandoning  all  claim 
to  the  lands,  retired,  and  afterwards  set- 
tled on  tlie  Mohawk  river. 

To  prevent  a  recurrence  of  these  scenes, 
Alien  and  his  party  caused  a  small  block- 
house to  be  erected  at  the  falls,  which 
was  garrisoned  by  a  few  men  and  subse- 
quently aftbrded  full  protection  to  these 
settlements  against  the  "  Yorkers."  At  this 
period  the  rich  lands  on  the  Winooski,  or 
Onion  river,  were  attracting  much  atten- 
tion, and  several  persons  in  and  about 
Bennington,  and  others  in  Connecticut, 
liad  made  purchases  there  under  New 
Hnmjishire  titles  ;  and  there  is  a  tradition 
that  the  intelligence  of  Col.  Reed's  second 
intrusion  was  conveyed  to  Bennington  by 
Ira  Allen,  who  returning  from  exploring 
those  lands  preparatory  to  a  settlement, 
and  arriving  at  the  falls  on  Otter  Creek 
on  a  dark  and  stormy  evening,  sought 
shelter  and  refreshment  at  the  settlement 
there, whichwas  then  the  mostnortherly  on 
the  west  side  of  the  mountains. He  knocked 
at  the  door  and  instead  of  being  met  by  his 
friends,  who  had  been  re-instated  by  the 
Green  Mountain  Boys,  as  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  section,  was  met  by  the 
thrust  of  a  sword  in  the  hand  of  some  per- 
son within,  which  luckily  did  him  no  in- 
jury. After  making  known  his  condition 
he  was  admitted  but  to  his  surprize  he 
found  the  place  in  possession  of  a  number 
of  Scotchmen.  Here  he  passed  the  night 
and  then  proceeded  to  Bennington  with 
the  intelligence; 
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After  having  secured  the  New  Hamp- 
shire settlers  in  their  possessions  on  Otter 
Creek,  and  ^yith  a  view  to  prevent  the 
intrusion  of  Now  York  claimants  upon 
the  lands  on  the  Winooski  river,  Allen  and 
Baker  proceeded  thither,  with  tlieir  men 
and  erected  a  blockhouse  near  the  lower 
falls  on  that  stream.  It  stood  on  the  Col- 
chester side  of  the  river,  in  the  midst  of 
what  is  now  called  "  Winooski  Village  ;" 
and  had  32  port-holes,  in  the  upper  story. 
The  settlement  upon  this  river  was  com- 
menced the  next  year,  1774,  and  upon^tjie 
breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  in  1775, 
the  block-house,  being  furnished  with 
arras  and  ammunition,  afforded  the  settlers 
shelter  and  protection  till  the  settlement 
was  abandoned  in  177G. 

In  consequence  of  the  second  expul- 
sion of  Col.  Reed's  tenants,  governor  Try- 
on  applied  to  general  Haldimand,  the 
military  commander-in-chief,  for  a  milita- 
ry force  to  protect  the  New  York  claimants 
in  their  possessions,  but  the  general, 
doubting  the  propriety  of  employing  the 
regular  troops  for  such  a  purpose,  refused 
to  comply  with   His  E-.\cellency's  wishes. 

Clarendon  and  vicinity  was  settled  by 
people,  who  were  generally  in  favor  of 
New  York.  Those  in  the  south  part  of 
Clarendon  held  their  lands  under  deeds 
from  Col.  Henry  H.Lydius,  who  pretend- 
ed to  derive  his  title  from  governor  Pow- 
nal  of  Massachusetts,  and  their  township 
was  called  Durham.  The  north  part  of 
Clarendon  and  a  part  of  Rutland  had  been 
granted  by  New  York  under  the  name  of 
Social-borough.  Some  of  the  principal 
men  of  Diirham  and  Social-borough  hav- 
ing accepted  offices  and  thus  recognized 
the  jurisdiction  of  New  York,  and  fre- 
quent disturbances  having  arisen  in  that 
quarter,  in  the  fall  of  1773,  Allen  and  Ba- 
ker raised  a  force  of  ]00  men  for  the  pur- 
pose of  compelling  the  Durhamites,  as  they 
were  called,  either  by  terror  or  force  to  re- 
cognize the  New  Hampshire  title.  On- 
the  advance  of  this  force  they,  who  held 
otnces  under  New  York,  fled.  Allen  and 
his  party  remained  several  days,  and  after 
sundry  exhortations  and  threatenings,  re- 
turned without  inflicting  any  serious 
injury  upon  the  persons  or  property  of  the 
inhabitants. 

The  leaders  of  the  Durhamites  fled  to 
NewYork,and  laid  before  the  governor  and 
council  a  full  statement  of  the  outrages 
committed  by  what  they  were  pleased  to 
call  the  "Bennington  mob."  The  gov- 
ernment of  New  York  regarded  these  out- 
rages as  open  acts  of  treason  and  rebellion, 
v?hich  could  no  longer  be  endured.  They 
looked  upon  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  as 
a  lawless  banditti,  and,  confiding  in  their 


own  strength,  and  miscalculating  the 
power  and  resistance  of  a  few  determin- 
c.d  spirits  acting  on  the  defensive  and 
driven  to  desperation,  they  resolved  to 
bring  them  to  merited  punishment.  For 
tliis  purpose  they  proceeded  to  adopt 
measures  "  the  most  minatory  and  des- 
potic of  any  thing  which  had  ever  appear- 
ed in  the  British  Colonies." 

A  comittee  of  the  general  assembly  of 
New  York,  on  the  5th  day  of  February, 
J  774,  passed  several  resolutions,  expres- 
sive of  their  opinion  of  what  they  were 
pleased  to  call  the  lawless  and  riotous 
proceedings  of  the  "Bennington  Mob;" 
and,  among  other  things,  they  desired  his 
Excellency,  the  governor  to  offer,  by 
proclamation,  a  reward  for  apprehending 
and  securing  the  ringleaders,  in  those 
transactions,  in  the  jail  at  Albany.  This 
committee  also  recommended  that  a  law 
should  be  passed,  the  object  of  which 
sliould  be,  more  effectually  "  to  suppress 
riotous  and  disorderly  proceedings,  and  to 
bring  offenders  to  condign  punishment."* 

A  knowledge  of  the  doings  of  this  com- 
mittee having  reached  the  settlers,through 
the  public  prints,  a  general  meeting  of 
the  committees  of  the  several  townships, 
was  held  at  the  house  ofEliakim  Wellers, 
in  Manchester,  March  1st,  1774,  and  af- 
terwards by  adjournment,  at  Jehial  Haw- 
ley's  in  Arlington,  on  the  3d  Wednesda,y  of 
the  same  month. t  At  this  meeting,  was 
drawn  up  a  sketch  of  the  proceedings  pre- 
vious to  this  period,  and,  after  recom- 
mending to  the  government  of  New  York 
to  wait  the  determination  of  his  Majesty, 
before  proceeding  to  further  extremities, 
it  was  resolved,  "  that  as  a  country,  we 
will  stand  by  and  defend  our  friends  and 
neighbors  who  are  indicted  at  the  expense 
of  our  lives  and  fortunes."  It  was  also 
resolved  "that  for  the  future  every  ne- 
cessary preparation  be  made,  and  that  our 
.inhabitants  hold  themselves  in  readiness, 
at  a  minute's  warning,  to  aid  and  defend 
those  friends  of  ours,  who,  for  their  activ- 
ity in  the  great  and  and  general  cause, 
are  falsely  denominated  rioters."  It  was 
at  the  same  time  agreed,  that  they  should 
act  only  on  the  defensive,  and  should  en- 
courage the  execution  of  the  laws  in  civil 
cases,  and  also  in  criminal  prosecutions 
'■'■that  ivere  so  indeed." 

V/hile  the  convention  of  the  New 
Hampshire  grants  was  discussmg  and 
adopting  these  resolutions,  the  general 
assembly  of  New  York  was  proceeding 
to  carry  into  effect  tlie  resolutions  of  the 
5th  of  February  ;  and  on  the  9th  of  March, 


*  For  these  Resolutions  see  Slade'a  VeriuontState 
Papers,  pa^e  37. 
f  For  tlieae  proceedings,  see  Slave's  S.  P.  p.  33. 
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1774,  they  enacted  a  law  which  put  an 
end  to  all  prospects  of  reconciliation.* 
This  extraordinary  law,  (which  is  of  too 
great  length  to  be  inserted  entire,)  enact- 
ed, among-  other  things  equally  sanguin- 
ary and  despotic,— that  if  any  person,  or 
persons,  oppose  any  civil  office-r  of  New 
York,  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duty, 
"or  wilfully  burn  or  destroy,  the  grain, 
corn  or  hay,  of  any  other  persons  being 
in  any  inclosure  ;  or  if  any  persons  un- 
lawfully, riotously  and  tumultuously  as- 
sembled together  to  the  disturbance  of  the 
public  jieace,  shall,  unlawfully  and  with 
force,  demolish,  or  pull  down,  or  begin  to 
demolish,  or  pull  down  any  dwelling- 
house,  barn,  stable,  grist-mill,  saw-mill, 
or  out-house,  within  either  of  the  said 
counties  of  Albany  and  Charlotte ;  that 
tlien  each  of  said  offences  shall  be  ad- 
judged felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy, 
and  the  offenders  therein  shall  be  adjudg- 
ed felons,  and  sliall  suffer  death,  as  in  cases 
of  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy." 

It  was  made  the  duty  of  the  governor  to 
publish  the  names  of  such  persons,  in  the 
public  papers,  as  were  indicted  in  either  of 
the  counties  of  Albany,  or  Charlotte,  for 
any  offence  made  capital  by  this  or  any 
other  lav/,  witii  an  order  in  council  com- 
manding such  offender,  or  offenders,  to 
surrender  themselves  respcctivei}^,  within 
the  space  of  seventy  days  next  after  the 
publication  thereof.  This  order  was  to 
be  forv/ai'ded  to  the  sheriffs  and  posted  up 
in  several  public  places.  "  And  in  case 
such  offenders  shall  not  respectively  sur- 
render themselves,  he  or  they,  so  neg- 
lecting, or  refusing,  shall  from  the  day 
appointed  for  his  surrendry,  as  aforesaid, 
be  adjudged,  deemed  and,  (if  indicted  for 
a  capital  ofience  hereafter  to  be  perpe- 
trated,) convicted  ;^f  felony,  and  shall 
suffer  death,  as  in  cases  of  persons  con- 
victed of  felony  by  verdict  and  judgment, 
without  benefit  of  clergy." 

All  crimes  committed  on  the  grants, 
were,  by  this  act,  permitted  to  be  tried  in 
the  county,  and  by  the  courts  of  Albany  ; 
and  the  courts  were  empowei'ed  by  it,  to 
award  execution  against  such  as  should 
be  indicted  for  capital  offences,  and  who 
should  not  surrender  themselves  in  con- 
formity to  the  order  of  the  governor  and 
council,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they 
had  been  convicted  on  afair  and  impartial 
trial.  A  proclamation  was  at  the  same 
time  issued  by  the  governor  of  New  York, 
offering  a  reward  of  £30  each  for  appre- 
hending and  securinor  Ethan  Allen,  Seth 
Warner,  Remember  Baker,  Robert  Coch- 
ran, Peleg  Sunderland,  Sylvanus  Brovvn, 


For  (his  law,  see  Sladc's  St.  P.  page  42. 


James  Brackenridge,  and  James  Smith, 
whom  they  considered  the  most  obnox- 
ions  of  the  settlers. 

We  have  already  observed  that  the 
passage  of  the  foregoing  law  put  an  end 
to  all  prospects  of  reconciliation,  or  sub- 
mission to  the  claims  of  New  York.  It 
was  reo-arded  by  the  settlers  on  the  New 
Hampshire  grants,  as  originating  solely  in 
the  avarice  of  a  set  of  unprincipled  spec- 
ulators, who  coveted  their  lands  with 
their  valuable  improvements ;  and  as 
designed  to  terrify  them  into  submission. 
They  were  satisfied  that  the  popular 
sentiment  was  in  their  favor,  that  the 
great  body  of  the  people  of  New  York 
ii'lt  no  interest  in  efforcing  the  claims  of 
that  province  to  the  lands  in  question,  and 
former  experience  had  proved  that  the 
militia  could  not  be  brought  to  act  against 
them  with  any  eflect. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  threat- 
enings  and  arbitrary  lav.-s  of  that  govern- 
ment were  far  from  inspiring  terror.  They 
were  rather  regarded  by  the  settlers  with 
contempt,  and,  instead  of  palsying,  they 
tended  to  nerve  the  arm  of  resistance. 
Indeed,  the  idea  of  submission  seems  nev- 
er, for  a  moment,  to  have  been  entertain- 
ed by  these  brave  and  determined  veter- 
ans. Having  been  long  inured  to  toils 
and  hardships,  they  were  prepared  to  en- 
counter difficulties  and  dangers  with  un- 
flinching resolution  and  firmness.  And 
so  very  highly  did  they  prize  their  per- 
sonal rights  and  liberties,  that,  rather  than 
surrender  them  to  the  arbitrary  claims  of 
New  York,  they  almost  unanimously,  re- 
solved to  meet  death,  if  necessary,  in  their 
defence. 

These  views  and  feelings  are  fully  mani- 
fested in  the  remonstrance  which  they 
made  against  the  foregoing  law,  as  will 
appear  from  a  few  brief  extracts,  taken 
from  that  fearless  and  spirited  production. 
After  portraying,  in  their  peculiar  style, 
the  character  of  the  New  York  govern- 
ment, they  proceeded  to  say,  "  that  by 
legerdemain,  bribery  and  deception,  they 
have  extended  their  dominions  far  and 
wide.  They  have  wrangled  with,  and 
encroached  upon,  the  neighboring  gov- 
ernments, and  have  used  all  manner  of 
deceit  and  fraud  to  accomplish  their  de- 
signs. Their  tenants  groan  under  their 
usury  and  oppression,  and  they  have  gain- 
ed, as  well  as  merited,  the  disapprobation 
and  abhorrence  of  their  neighbors.  The 
innocent  blood  they  have  already  shod, 
calls  for  Heaven's  vengeance  on  their 
guilty  heads;  and,  if  tney  should  come 
forth  in  arms  against  us,  thousands  of 
their  injured  neighbors  will  join  witii  us, 
to  cut  off  and  exterminate  6uch  an  exe- 
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crable  race  of  men  from  the  face  of  the 
earth." 

Again,  says  that  document :  "  we  there- 
fore advertise  such  otBcers,  and  all  persons 
wliatsoever,  that  we  are  resolved  to  inflict 
immediate  death  on  whomsoever  may  at- 
tempt the  same  ;  (that  is,  the  apprehen- 
sion of  any  of  the  persons  indicted  as 
rioters.)  And  provided  any  of  us,  or  our 
party  shall  be  taken,  and  we  have  not  no- 
tice sufiicient  to  relieve  them  ;  or  whether 
we  relieve  tkejn  or  not,  we  are  resolved  to 
surround  sucli  person,  or  persons,  as  shall 
take  tliem,  whether  at  his,  or  their  own 
house,  or  houses,  or  any  where  tliat  we 
can  lind  liim,  or  them,  and  shoot  such  per- 
son, or  persons,  dead.  And  furthermore, 
we  will  kill  and  destroij  any  person  or 
persons  whomsoever,  that  shall  presume 
to  be  accessary,  aiding  or  assisting  in  ta- 
king any  one  of  us,  as  aforesaid  ;  for,  by 
these  presents,  we  give  any  such  disposed 
person,  or  persons,  to  understand,  that  al- 
though they  have  a  license  by  the  law 
aforesaid,  to  kill  us  ;  and  an  '  indemnifica- 
tion' for  such  murder,  from  the  same  au- 
thority, yet  they  have  no  indemnification 
for  so  doing  from  the  Green  Mountain 
Boys  ;  for  our  lives,  liberties  and  proper- 
ties are  as  verily  precious  to  us  as  to  any 
of  the  king's  subjects:  but  if  the  govern- 
mental authority  of  JVcjo  York  insist  upon 
killing-  us,  to  take  possession  of  our  ^'■vine- 
yards"— let  them  come  on  ;  we  are  ready 
for  a  game  of  scalping  with  them,  for  our 
martial  spirits  glow  with  bitter  indigna- 
tion and  consummate  fury,  to  blast  their 
infernal  projects." 

The  remonstrance,  from  which  the  fore- 
going are  extracts,  was  dated  the  26th  day 
of  April,  1774,  and  signed  by  Ethan  Allen 
and  six  others.  About  this  time  a  plan 
was  concerted  to  avoid  the  jurisdiction  of 
New  York,  by  having  the  New  Hampshire 
grants,  and  that  part  of  New  York  lying 
east  of  Hudson  river,  erected  into  a  sepa- 
rate royal  government.  To  effect  this 
object,  Philip  Skeen,  a  colonel  in  one  of 
the  king's  regiments,  and  the  owner  of 
large  possessions  on  lake  Champlain,  went 
over  to  Great  Britain,  and  seems  to  have 
met  with  some  success  ;  but  nothing  de- 
cisive had  been  done  when  the  revolution 
commenced,  which  put  an  end  to  the  ne- 
goc'Dtion. 

The  opposition  to  the  claims  of  New 
York  had  hitherto  been  confined,  princi- 
pally, to  the  inhabitants  on  the  west  side 
of  the  mountains.  The  settlers  on  the 
grants  in  the  vicinity  of  Connecticut  riv- 
er, had,  many  of  them,  surrendered  their 
oriirinal  charters,  and  had  tnken  new  ones 
under  the  authority  of  New  York.  In 
several  of  the  towns  they  submitted  qui- 


etly to  the  jurisdiction  of  that  colony,  and 
stood,  in  a  measure,  unconcerned  specta- 
tors of  the  controversy  in  which  the  set- 
tlers on  the  more  westerly  grants,  were 
so  deeply  involved.  And  where  tiiis  was 
not  the  case,  they  had  not  yet  been  driven 
to  desperation  by  the  executive  officers  of 
New  York.  They  were  not,  however,  in- 
different to  the  policy  of  Great  Britain 
towards  her  American  Colonies.  The 
settlers  on  the  New  Hampshire  grants 
were,  generally,  emigrants  from  the  other 
New  England  provinces,  and  they  readi- 
ly sympathized  with  their  kindred  and 
friends,  and  were  by  no  means  backward 
in  imbibing  the  growing  spirit  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  oppressive  and  arbitrary  meas- 
ures pursued  by  the  mother  country  to- 
wards her  colonies. 

The  affairs  of  the  colonies  had  assumed 
so  alarming  an  aspect,  that  delegates 
from  most  of  tlie  provinces  met  at  Phila- 
delphia on  the  5th  of  September,  1774,  to 
consult  upon  measures  for  the  common 
safety.  The  meeting  of  this  congress  was 
followed  by  an  almost  universal  suspen- 
sion of  the  royal  authority  in  all  the  colo- 
nies, excepting  New  York,  which  refused 
its  assent  to  the  measures  recommended 
by  that  body,  and  the  courts  of  justice 
were  either  shut  up  or  adjourned  without 
doing  any  business.  The  first  interrup- 
tion of  this  kind  in  the  colony  of  New 
York,  happened  in  the  county  of  Cum- 
berland, on  tlie  New  Hampshire  grants. 

The  stated  session  of  the  court  for  that 
county  was^to  have  been  holden  at  West- 
minster, on  tlie  13th  of  March,  1775. 
Much  dissatisfaction  prevailed  in  the 
county  because  New  York  had  refused  to 
adopt  the  resolves  of  the  continental  Con- 
gress,  and  exertions  were  made  to  dis- 
suade the  judges  from  holding  the  court. 
But,  as  they  persisted  in  doing  it,  some  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Westminster  and  the 
adjacent  towns,  took  possession  of  the 
court  house  at  an  early  hour  in  order  to 
prevent  the  officers  of  the  court  from  en- 
tering. The  coiart  party  soon  appeared 
before  the  court  house,  armed  with  guns, 
swords  and  pistols,  and  commanded  the 
people  to  disperse.  But,  as  the}'  refused 
to  obey,  some  harsh  language  passed  be- 
tween them,  and  the  court  party  retired 
to  tlieir  quarters. 

The  people  then  had  an  interview  with 
judge  Chnndler,  who  assured  them  that 
they  mitrht  have  quiet  possession  of  the 
house  till  morning,  when  the  court  should 
come  in  without  arms,  and  should  hear 
what  they  had  to  lay  before  them.  But, 
contrary  to  this  declaration,  about  eleven 
o'clock  at  night,  the  sheriff,  with  the  oth- 
er officers  of  the  court,  attended  by  an 
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armed  force,  ropnirod  to  the  court  liouse. 
Being  refused  admittance,  some  of  the 
party  fired  into  the  house  and  killed  one 
man*  and  wounded  several  others.  The 
wounded  men  they  seized  and  dragged  to 
prison,  witli  some  others  who  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  making  their  escape. 

By  means  of  those  who  escaped,  the 
news  of  this  massacre  was  quickly  spread, 
and  before  noon  the  next  day,  a  large  body 
of  armed  men  had  collected.  A  jury  of 
inquest  brought  in  a  verdict,  that  the  man 
was  murdered  by  the  court  party.  Sev- 
eral of  the  officers  were  made  prisoners 
and  confined  in  the  jail  at  Northampton, 
in  Massachusetts.  But,  upon  the  appli- 
cation to  the  Chief  Justice  of  New  York, 
they  were  released  from  prison  and  re- 
turned home.t 

These  proceedings  aroused  the  spirit  of 
opposition  to  New  York  throughout  the 
grants  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountains. 
A  meeting  of  committees  from  the  several 
townships  was  held  at  We.«tminster,  on 
the  nth  of  April,  1775,  at  which  a  num- 
ber of  spirited  resolutions  were  adopted 
relative  to  the  late  unhappy  transactions. 
Among  other  things  it  was  voted,  "That 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  inhabitants,  as  pre- 
dicated on  the  eternal  and  immutable  law 
of  self  preservation,  wholly  to  renounce 
and  resist  the  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  New  York,  until  such  times 
as  the  lives  and  property  of  the  inhabi- 
tants may  be  secured  by  it."  A  commit- 
tee was  also  appointed,  of  which  Ethan 
Allen  was  one,  to  remonstrate  to  the  court 
of  Great  Britain  against  that  government 
and  to  petition  his  Majesty,  "  to  be  taken 
out  of  so  oppressive  a  jurisdiction  and 
either  annexed  to  some  other  jurisdiction, 
or  incorporated  into  a  new  one." 

Thus  were  the  settlers  on  the  east  side 


*  Williiiin  French.  Tlio  following  is  a  liter.il  copy 
of  tlio  inscription  on  his  monument  in  Westminster, 
turnislied  to  tlie  Compiler  of  the  Vermont  State  Pa» 
pers  by  the  (Ion.  Wni.  C.  Bradley.  It  is  preserved 
both  as  a  literary  euriosily  and  as  rxliihiting  une- 
quivocal indication  of  the  .ipirit  of  the  times. 

In  Memory  of  AVilliam  French  Son  to  Mr 
Nathaniel  French  Who  Was  Shot  at  Westmin- 
ster March  ye  13th  I'lS  by  the  hands  of  Cruel 
Ministerial  tools  of  Georg  ye  3cl  in  the  Cortlioiise 
at  a  11  a  Clock  at  Night  in  the  22d  year  of  his 
Age- 

Here  William  French  his  Body  lies 
For  Murder  his  blood  for  Ven^ance  cries 
King  Georg  the  third  liis  Tory  crew 
tha  with  a  bawl  his  head  Shot  threw 
For  Liberty  and  his  Countrys  Good 
he  Lost  his  Life  his  Dearest  blood 

t  A  full  account  of  tlie.se  transactions  was  pub- 
lished by  a  committee  appoisted  for  that  pnrpose, 
on  the  2r!d  of  .March,  177.5,  and  mny  be  found  in 
Slade-s  Vermont  State  Papers,  page  55. 


of  the  mountains  driven  to  make  common 
cause  with  their  brethren  on  the  west,  in 
opposing  the  government  of  New  York. 
The  indignation  of  the  settlers  throughout 
the  New  Hampshire  grants  was  now  rais- 
ed to  the  highest  pitch,  and  probably  the 
commencement  of  tiie  American  war  at 
Lexington,  on  the  lOth  of  April,  was  the 
only  thing  which  prevented  the  parties 
proceeding  to  open  hostilities.  This  event 
produced  a  shock  which  was  felt  through- 
out the  colonies  ;  local  and  provincial  con- 
tests were  at  once  swallowed  up  by  the 
novelty,  the  grandeur  and  the  importance 
of  the  contest  thus  opened  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  American  colonies. 


Section  V. 

Progress  of  Settlement,   character   of   ths" 
Settlers,  and  modes  of  punishment. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that,  al- 
though several  establishments  had  been 
made  in  Vermont  previous  to  that  time, 
the  commencement  of  the  settlement  may 
properly  be  dated  from  the  conquest  of 
Canada  in  17G0.  In  that  year,  the  whole 
number  of  settlers  on  the  territory  of  Ver- 
mont did  not  exceed  300  persons,  and  al- 
though the  settlement  began  from  that 
time  sensibly  to  advance,  it  was  by  no 
means  rapid  till  after  the  treaty  of  peace, 
in  17G3,  by  which  Canada  was  ceded  to 
Great  Britain.  In  1764,  settlements  had 
been  commenced  in  many  of  the  town- 
ships on  Connecticut  river  as  far  north  as 
Newbury,  and  in  several  townships  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Green  Mountains,  in 
the  county  of  Bennington. 

In  17G5,  the  governmentof  New  York, 
having  acquired  authority  from  the  British 
crown  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  the 
New  Hampshire  grants  as  far  eastward  as 
Connecticut  river, commenced  the  division 
of  tlio  territory  into  counties,  as  mentioned 
in  section  third.  The  division  lines  be- 
tween the  counties  were,  however,  a  mat- 
ter of  little  consequence,  towards  the  close 
of  this  period,  for  when  the  government 
of  New  York  found  the  opposition  to 
their  measures  so  determined  and  so  gen- 
eral among  the  settlers  on  the  grants,  they 
seem  to  have  given  the  court  of  Albany 
county  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  tract 
of  country.  This  gave  rise  to  the  expres- 
sion, vnlimitcd  cnvntij  of  Jjlhani/,  so  fre- 
quently used  by  theVermont  pamphleteers 
during  the  controversy  with  New  York. 

Previous  to  the  year  1770,  scarcely'  any 
settlements  had  been  made  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Green  Mountains  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  present  county  of  Benning- 
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ton.  During  the  next  year,  177J,  settle- 
ments were  commenced  in  several  town- 
ships in  Rutland  county,  and  this  j^ar 
was  taken  the  first  census  of  the  inhabit- 
ants on  tiie  the  grants  on  the  east  side  of 
the  mountains.  I5y  this  enumeration  it 
appears  that  Cumberland  county  contain- 
ed, in  1771,  3,',)47  inhabitants,  and  Glou- 
cester county  722,  and  it  was  estimated 
that  these  two  counties  contained  at  that 
time  two  thirds  of  the  people  in  the  whole 
district.  The  whole  number  of  inhabit 
ants  must  therefore  have  been  about  7000. 
No  complete  census  was  taken  till  the 
year  1791,  and  hence  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  the  precise  population  of  Ver- 
mont at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of 
the  American  Revolution.  But  as  the 
settlements  were  rapidly  extending  during 
the  five  years  succeeding  the  year  1771,  we 
may  safely  conclude,  that  the  whole  pop- 
ulation of  Vermont  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war  was  at  least  20,000.  About  the 
■close  of  the  war  we  find  the  population 
incidentally  estimated  by  Doct.  Williams 
at  3),000  souls. 

Tlie  settlers  on  the  New  Hampshire 
grants  were  a  brave,  hardy,  but  unculti- 
vated race  of  men.  They  knew  little  of 
,  the  etiquette  of  refined  society,  were  bless- 
ed with  few  of  the  advantages  of  educa- 
tion, and  were  destitute  of  the  elegancies, 
and  in  most  cases  of  the  common  conve- 
niences of  life.  They  were  sensible  that 
they  must  rely  upon  the  labor  of  their  own 
hands  for  their  daily  subsistence,  and  for 
the  accumulation  of  property.  They  pos- 
sessed minds  which  were  naturally  strong 
and  active,  and  they  were  aroused  to  the 
exercise  of  their  highest  energies  by  the 
difficulties,  which  they  were  compelled  to 
encounter.  [The  controversy  in  which 
they  were  engaged  involved  their  dearest 
rights^]  On  its  issue  depended  not  only 
their  "titles  to  their  possessions,  but,  in 
many  cases,  their  personal  liberty  and 
safety.  Though  unskilled  in  the  rules  of 
logic,  their  reasoning  was  strong  and  con- 
clusive, and  they  possessed  the  courage 
and  perseverance  necessary  for  Ctarrying 
their  plans  and  decisions  into  execution, 
j  We  have  already  observed  that,  at  the 
{head  of  the  opposition  to  the  proceedings 
jof  New  York,  stood  Ethan  Allen,  a  man 
jobviously  fitted  by  nature  for  the  circum- 
fstances  and  exigencies  of  the  times.  Bold, 
/ardent  and  unyielding,  he  possessed  an 
i  unusual  degree  of  vigor  both  of  body  and 
[mind,  and  an  unlimited  confidence  in 
!  his  own  abilities.  With  these  qualifica- 
tions, the  then  existing  state  of  the  settle- 
ment rendered  him  peculiarly  fitted  to  be- 
come a  prominent  and  successful  j|feder. 
During  .the  progress  of  the  controversy, 


Allen  wrote  and  dispersed  several  pam- 
phlets, in  which  he  exhibited,  in  a  man- 
ner peculiar  to  himself,  and  well  suited 
to  the  state  of  public  feeling,  the  injustice 
and  cruelty  of  the  claims  and  proceedings 
of  New  York.  And  although  these  pam- 
phlets are  unworthy  of  notice  as  literary 
productions,  yet,  they  were  at  the  time 
extensively  circulated,  and  contributed 
much  to  inform  the  minds,  arouse  the  zeal, 

jjjd  unite  the  efforts  of  the  settlers. 

■  The  bold  and  unpolished  roughness  of 
Allen's  writings  were  well  suited  to  give 
a  just  description  of  the  views  and  pro- 
ceedings of  a  band  of  speculating  and  un- 
principled land-jobbers.  His  method  of 
writing  was  likewise  well  adapted  to  the 
condition  and  feelings  of  the  settlers,  and 
probably  exerted  a  greater  influence  over 
their  opinions  and  conduct,  than  the  same 
sentiments  would   have  done  clothed  in 

^he  chaste  style  of  classic  elegance.  Nor 
clid  it  differ  greatly  in  style,  or  literary 
merit,  from  the  pamphlets  which  came 
from  New  York.  But  although  Allen  wrote 
with  asperity  and  freedom,  there  was 
something  generous  and  noble  in  his  con- 
duct. He  refrained  from  every  thing 
which  had  the  appearance  of  meanness, 
injustice,  cruelty  or  abuse  towards  those 
who  fell  into  his  power,  and  protested 
against  the  same  in  others.  * 

Next  to  Allen,  Seth  Warner  seems  to 
have  acted  tlie  most  conspicuous  part 
among  the  settlers.  He,  like  Allen,  was 
firm  and  resolute,  fully  determined  that 
the  decisions  of  New  York  against  the  set- 
tlers should  never  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion. But  while  Allen  was  daring  and 
sometimes  rash  and  imprudent,  Warner 
was  always  cool,  calm  and  comparatively 
cautious.     After  Warner   was  proscribed 


*  Kthan  Allen  was  born  at  Litclificid,  Cimn.  on 
the  10th  of- January,  1737.  Ho  married  in  Connec- 
ticut, came  to  Vermont  himself  al>out  tlie  year  1769 
and  spent  most  of  iiis  after  li(e  here,  but  his  family 
did  not  come  to  Vermont  till  1778,  just  before  his 
return  from  captivity.  He  was  taken  piisonerat 
Montreal  in  the  fall  of  1775,  and  carried  to  Eng- 
land— was  exchanged  in  May  1778 — removed  to 
IJurlintjton  in  1787,  where  he  died  of  apople.xy  on 
the  12tii  February  1789.  His  ashes  rest  beneath  a 
phiin  marbhi  slab  in  the  beautiful  cemetery  near 
VVinooski  lower  falls,  having  npon  it  the  following 
insciiption: — 

"  The 
Corporeal  Part 
of 
Genl.  Ethan  Allen 
rests  beneath  this  stone 
the  12th  day  of  Feb.  1789, 
aged  50  years. 
His  spirit  Ined  llie  mercies  of  his  God 
In  whom  he  beiitved  and  strongly  trusted." 
His  true  age  was  62  years,  one  month  and  two 
days. 
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as  a  rioter,  as  related  in  a  preceding-  sec- 
tion, an  officer  from  New  York  attempted 
to  apprehend  him.  He,  considering  it  an 
afi'air  of  open  hostility,  defended  liimsclf 
against  the  officer,  and  in  turn  attacked, 
wounded  and  disarmed  him ;  but,  with 
the  spirit  and  generosity  of  a  soldier,  he 
spared  liis  life. 

After  Ethan  Allen  and  Seth  Warner, 
no  person  on  the  New  Hampshire  grants, 
up  to  the  close  of  this  period,  acted  a  more 
distinguished  part,  or  was  more  servicea- 
ble to  the  settlers,  than  Remember  Baker. 
He  was  the  pioneer  in  many  an  enterprise 
and  was  always  in  readiness  for  any  emer- 
gency. Being  a  joiner  and  mill-wright 
by  trade,  he  built  tiie  first  mills  which 
were  erected  at  Arlington  and  Pawlet, 
and  was  preparing  in  connexion  with  his 
cousin,  Ira  Allen,  f)r  the  erection  of  mills 
at  Winooski  falls,  v/hen  the  war  of  the 
revolution  commenced.* 

During  the  protracted  controvesy  in 
which  these  men  acted  so  prominent  a 
part,  there  had  been,  up  to  this  time,  fre- 
quent attempts  to  arrest  it  and  bring  it  to 
an  amicable  settlement.  Orders  from  the 
crown  had  likevnse  been  often  given  to 
New  York  to  suspend  further  prosecu- 
tions and  make  no  more  grants  of  the 
lands  in  dispute  till  his  Majesty's  further 
pleasure  should  be  known  respecting 
them.  But  in  despite  of  royal  orders  and 
the  remonstrances  of  the  settlers  on  the 
grants,  New  York  continued  to  assert  and 
to  endeavor  to  enforce  her  claims,  and  the 
repeated  but  vain  attempts  at  reconcilia- 
tion, served  only  to  embitter  the  resent- 
ment of  the  contending  parties  and  pro- 
duce a  state  of  hostility  more  decided  and 
alarming. 

The  affairs  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
grants  appear  to  have  been  managed  du- 
ring this  period  by  committees  appointed 
in  the  several  towns,  and  who  met  in  con- 
vention as  occasion  required,  to  adopt 
measures  for  the  common  defence  and 
welfare.     The  resolutions  and  decrees  of 


*As  Cnpt,  Baker  was  killed  sliortly  after  tlie 
close  of  tliiii  ppiiod,  we  would  observe  here  that  he 
was  born  at  Woodbury,  Ct.  about  1740 ;  served  in 
the  ex|iedilion  agaitist  Canada  in  1753  ;  came  to  the 
Grants  about  17(i4 ;  w.as  en;jaged  in  the  rt-dnclion 
of  Tioonderoga  and  Crown  Point  in  the  stunmer  of 
1775,  and  in  .August  follovvinj,  being  sent  by  Gen. 
Moiitgomery  to  reconnoiter  the  enemy's  position  at 
St.  Johns,  ho  was  sliot  by  an  Indian.  At  some 
distance  this  side  of  St.  Johns,  he  landed  and  con- 
cealed bis  boat,  and  was  about  proceeding  on  foot, 
when  be  saw  that  his  boat  was  .ilroady  in  posses- 
sion of  some  Indians.  He  bailed  them  and  demaniU 
ed  liis  boat,  bnt  as  they  paid  no  regard  to  the  de- 
mand he  drew  up  his  gnn  and  it  missed  fire,  and  at 
the  next  instant  received  a  shot  througli  the  head 
from  one  of  the  Indians  in  the  boat  and  fell  dead 
upon  the  spot.  His  companions  tlien  fled  and  made 
their  way  baclc  by  land  with  tha  sad  intelligence. 


these  conventions  were  regarded  as  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  their  infraction  was 
always  punished  with  exemplary  severity. 
The  punishment  most  frequently  inflicted 
was  the  application  of  the  "/;e«7t  seal"  to 
the  naked  back,  and  banishment  from  the 
grants.  This  mode  of  punishment  derived 
its  significant  name  from  allusion  to  the 
great  seal  of  the  province  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, which  was  aflixed  to  the  charters  of 
the  townships  granted  by  the  governor  of 
tliat  province,  of  which  the  beech  rod  well 
laid  upon  the  naked  backs  of  the  '■'■York- 
ers," and  their  adlierents,  was  humorously 
considered  a  confirmation. 


That  the  reader  may  have  a  just  idea  of 
the  summary  manner  in  which  the  con- 
vention and  committees  proceeded  ao-ainst 
those  who  violated  their  decrees,  we  will 
lay  before  them  the  sentence  of  Benjamin 
Hough,  as  a  sample.  It  appears  that 
Hough,  who  resided  in  the  vicinity  of 
Clarendon  and  wjio  was  a  violent  Yorker 
went  to  New  York  in  the  winter  of  1774* 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  aid  of 
government  against  t'ne  Green  Mountain 
Boys,  and  that  on  the  Otli  of  March,  the 
very  day  of  the  passage  of  the  extraordi- 
nary law  of  which  we  have  already  spo- 
ken in  the  fourth  section  of  this  chapter 
he  accepted  the  appointment  of  justice  of 
the  peace  for  the  county  of  Charlotte,  un- 
der the  authority  of  New  York.  On  his 
return  he  proceeded  to  execute  his  new 
office  within  the  grants,  in  defiance  of  the 
decree  of  the  convention  which  forbade  it. 
He  wgkrepcatedly  warned  to  desist,  but 
being^nd  incorrigible,  he  was  arrested 
and  earned  before  a  committee  of  safely 
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at  Sunderland.*  The  decree  of  the  con- 
vention and  the  charges  against  the  pris- 
oner being  read  in  his  presence,  he  ac- 
knowledged that  he  had  been  active  in 
promoting  the  passage  of  the  law  above 
mentioned  and  in  the  discharge  of  his  du- 
ties as  magistrate,  but  pleaded  the  juris- 
diction of  New  York  over  the  Grant,  in 
justification  of  his  conduct.  This  plea 
havino-  no  weight  with  the  committee, 
they  proceeded  "to  pronounce  upon  him 
the  following  sentence,  viz.  "  That  the 
■prisoner  he  taken  from  the  bar  of  this 
committee  of  safety  and  he  tied  tea  tree, 
and  there,  on  his  naked  hack,  receive  two 
hundred  stripes  ;  his  hack  hcing  dressed,  he 
should  depart  out  of  the  district,  and  on  re- 
turn, loithout  special  leave  of  the  conven- 
tion, to  suffer  death:'  This  sentence  was 
forthwith  carried  into  execution,  with  un- 
sparing severity,  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  concourse  of  people  Hough  asked 
and  received  the  following  written  certifi- 
cate of  his  punishment,  signed  by  Allen 
and  Warner  : 

"  Sdnderland,  30th  of  Jan.,  1775. 
This  may  certify  the  inhabitants  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Grants,  that  Benjamin 
Hough  hath  this  day  received  a  full  pun- 
ishment for  his  crimes  committed  hereto- 
fore against  this  country,  and  our  inhabi- 
tants are  ordered  to  give  him,  the  said 
Hough,  a  free  and  unmolested  passport 
towa'rd  the  city  of  New  York,  or  to  the 
■westward  of  our  Grants,  he  behaving 
himself  as  becometh.  Given  under  our 
hands  the  day  and  date  aforesaid. 

Ethan  Allen, 
Seth  Warner." 

On  the  delivery  of  the  paper,  Allen 
Barcastically  observed  that  the  certificate, 
together  with  the  receipt  on  his  back,  would 
no  doubt  be  admitted  as  legal  evidence 
before  the  supreme  court  and  the  govern- 
or and  council  of  New  York,  though  the 
kino-'s  warrant  to  Gov.  Wentworth  and 
his  excellency's  sign  manual  with  the 
Great  Seal  of  "the  province  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, would  not 

Houo-h  repaired  immediately  to  the  city 
of  New  Yorlt,  where  he  gave,  under  oath, 
a  minute  account  of  the  transactions  above 


*TI)is  committee  coni5isted  of  the  followinjr  per- 
sons :  lithan  Allen,  Seth  Warner,  Robert  Cochran, 
Peleg  Simderland,  James  Mead,  Gideon  Warren  and 
JessB  Sawyer. 


mentioned,*  and  this  matter,  together  with 
the  particulars  of  the  transactions  at  West- 
minster on  the  13th  of  March,  was  made 
the  suljject  of  a  special  message  to  the  co- 
lonial assembly  by  Lieut.  Gov.  Golden. 
The  Assembly,  after  discussing  these  sub- 
jects on  the  SOth  and  31st  of  March,  finally 
resolved  to  appropriate  £1000  for  the  main- 
tenance of  justice  and  the  suppression  of 
riots  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  and 
that  a  reward  of  £.30  each  be  offered  for  ap- 
prehending James  Mead,  Gideon  Warren 
and  Jesse  Sawyer,  and  also  a  reward  of 
£30  each,  in  addition  to  the  rewards  pre- 
viously offered,  for  the  apprehension  of 
Ethan  Allen,  Seth  Warner,  Robert  Coch- 
ran and  Peleg  Sunderland.  These  reso- 
lations  constituted  the  last  and  dying  ef- 
forts of  the  royal  government  of  New  York 
against  the  New  Hampshire  Grants.  The 
assembly  was  soon  prorogued  and  never 
met  again,  being  superseded  by  the  revo- 
lutionary authority  of  the  provincial  con- 
gress. 

Although  the  application  of  the  beach 
seal  was  the  most  common  punishment, 
others  were  frequently  resorted  to.  Some 
of  these  Avere  in  their  nature  trifling  and 
puerile.  The  following  may  serve  as  a 
specimen.  A  Dutchman  of  Arlington  be- 
came a  partisan  of  New  York  and  spoke 
in  reproachful  terms  of  the  convention 
and  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Green 
Mountain  Boys.  He  advised  the  settlers 
to  submit  to  New  York,  and  re-purchase 
their  lands  from  that  government.  Being 
requested  to  desist,  and  disregarding  it, 
lie  was  arrested  and  carried  to  the  Green 
Mountain  tavern  in  Ben;iington.  The 
committee,  after  hearing  his  defence,  or- 
dered him  "  to  be  tied  in  an  armed  chair, 
and  lioisted  to  the  sign,  (a  cataviounV s 
skin,  stuffed,  sitting  upon  the  sign  post 
twentij-fioe  feet  from  the  ground  with  large, 
teeth,  grining  toicards  JVew  York,)  and 
there  to  hang  two  hours  in  sight  of  the 
people,  as  a  punishment  merited  by  his 
enmity  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants." 
This  sentence  was  executed  to  the  no 
small  merriment  of  a  large  concourse  of 
people  ;  and  wlien  he  was  let  down  he  was 
dismissed  by  the  committee  with  the  ex- 
hortation to  "  go  and  sin  no  more." 

*This  cuiious  relic  of  "  olden  time"  is  given  in 
full  in  the  American  Archive.=i,  Vol.  I  f,  p.  21.5;  and 
also  in  the  15th  and  J6ih  Numbers  of  the  Historical 
Readings,  published  in  th»  Stale  ilanner,  at  Ben- 
nington. 
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Section  I. 

Evc?its  of  1775 — Reduction  of  Ticondr.rorra 
— Inva.sion  of  Canada, —  Carlcton  defatt- 
ed. Inj  Col.  Warner — St.  Johns  and  Mont- 
real taJi.cn  by  Gen.  Montgomery — As- 
sault upon  Quebec.- 

As  all  minor  contests  and  sectional 
difliciilties  were,  for  a  while,  swallowed 
lip  by  the  great  and  momentous  concerns 
of  tlie  Revolution,  we  shall  now  proceed 
to  a  brief  statement  of  those  incidents  in 
the  war  for  independence,  with  wliich  the 
people  of  Vermont  were  more  immediate- 
ly concerned.  The  atiair  at  Lexington 
produced  a  shock,  which  was  felt  from 
one  extremit}'  of  the  colonies  to  the  oth- 
er;  and  it  was  now  perceived  that  their 
only  reliance  fur  safety  was  to  be  placed 
on  a  vigorous  and  effectual  resistance  to 
the  arms  and  arbitrary  power  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  military  posts  on  lake  Champlain 
were  at  this  time  garrisoned  by  British 
soldiers,  and  tlie  British  government  had 
been  pursuing  measures,  by  which  they 
might,  if  necessary,  avail  themselves  of 
the  strength  and  resources  of  Canada,  for 
the  purpose  of  subjugating  their  other 
colonies,  in  case  of  revolt.  The  impor- 
tance, therefore,  of  securing  these  yosts 
to  the  Americans  was  at  once  perceived, 
and  the  design  of  el!t3cting  this  object  en- 
gaged at  the  same  time  the  attention  of 
several  adventurers,  both  in  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut,  who  were  utterly 
ignorant  of  each  other's  views.  But  the 
first  active  measures  l"or  accomplishing  an 
undertaking  so  desirable  as  the  reduction 
of  these  posts,  appear  to  have  been  taken 
by  several  enterprising  gentlemen  of  Con- 
necticut. 

As  the  success  of  tlie  enterprise  de- 
pended upon  its  beinff  managed  witli  se- 
crecy and  despatch,  they  obtained  of  the 
Connecticut  legislature  a  loan  of  $1^00, 
and,  having  procured  a  quantity  of  pow- 
der and  balls,  they  hastened  forward  to 
Bennington  with  the  view  of  engaging 
Ethan  Allen  in  the  business.  Allen  read- 
ily undertook  to  conduct  the  cntorprise 
and  set  off  to  the  northward  v.'ithhis  usu- 
al spirit  of  promptness  and  activity  for 
the  purpose  of  enlisting  and  collecting- 
men  for  tlio  expedition.     The  gentlemen  , 
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from  Connecticut,  having  purchased  a, 
quantity  of  provisions,  proceeded  to  Cas- 
tleton,  where  they  were  joined  by  Allen 
with  his  recruits.  ' 

While  they  were  collecting  at  Caslle- 
ton.  Col.  Arnold  arrived  there  attended 
only  by  a  servant.  This  officer  had  been 
chosen  captain  of  an  independent  con)pa- 
j  ny  at  New  Haven  in  Connecticut,  and,  as 
i  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  battle  at  Lexing- 
I  ton,  he  marched  his  company  to  Cam- 
'  bridge,  where  the  Americans  were  assem- 
:  bling  to  invest  Boston.  There  he  receiv- 
j  ed  a  Colonel's  commission  from  the  Mas- 
!  sachusetts  committee  of  safety  with  orders 
I  to  raise  400  men  for  the  reduction  of 
I  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  which  hn 
!  represented  to  be  in  a  ruinous  condition 
!  and  feebly  garrisoned.  Ills  commission 
being  examined,  Arnold  v/as  permitted  to 
join  the  party  ;  but  it  was  ordered  by  a 
council  that  Allen  should  also  -liave  the 
commission  of  Colonel,  and  should  be 
first  in  command. 

To  procure  intelligence,  Capt.  Noah 
Phelps,  one  of  the  gentlemen  from  Con- 
necticut, went  into  the  fort  at  Ticonde- 
roga in  the  habit  of  one  of  the  settlers, 
where  he  inquired  for  a  barber,  under  tlio 
])retence  of  wanting  to  be  shaved.  By 
affecting  an  awkward  ap2)earance,  and 
asking  many  simple  questions,  lie  passed 
unsuspected,  and  had  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  the  condition  of  tlio 
works.  Having  obtained  tlie  necessary 
information,  he  returned  to  the  parly,  and 
tlie  same  night  they  began  their  march 
for  the  fort.  And  these  affairs  had  been 
conducted  with  so  much  expedition,  that 
Allen  reached  Orwell,  opposite  to  Ticon- 
deroga, with  his  men,  in  the  evening  of 
the  Uth  of  May,  while  the  garrison  were 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  proceed- 
ings, and  without  any  apprehension  of  a 
hostile  visit. 

The  whole  force  collected  on  this  occa- 
sion aHiounted  to  270  men,  of  whom  230 
were  Green  Mountain  Boys.  It  was 
with  difficulty  that  boats  could  be  obtain- 
ed to  carry  over  the  troops.  A  Mr. 
Douglas  was  sent  to  Bridport  to  procure 
aid  in  men,  and  a  scow  belonging  to  Mr. 
Smith.  Douglas  stopped  by  the  way  to 
eiilis|||k  Mr.  Chapman  in  the  enterprise, 
when^kimes  Wilcox  and  Joseph  Tyler, 
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two  young  men,  who  were  u-bed  iu  the 
chamber,  hearing  the  story,  conceived  the' 
design  of  decoying  on  sliore  a  large  oar 
boat  belonging  to  M;ij.  Skene,  and  whicli 
then  lay  oli' against  \V'ilIow  point.  TJiey 
dressed,  seized  tlieir  guns  and  a  jug  of 
rum,  of  which  they  knew  the  black  com- 
mander to  be  extremely  fond, — gathered 
four  men  as  they  went,  and,  arriving  all 
armed,  they  hailed  the  boat  and  oflered  to 
help  row  it  to  Shoreliam,  if  he  would 
carry  them  there  immediately  to  join  a 
hunting  piirtj',  that  Vvould  be  waiting  for 
them.  I'he  stratagem  succeeded,  and 
poor  Jack  and  his  two  men  suspected 
nothing  till  they  arrived  at  Allen's  head 
quarters,  where  they  were  made  prison- 
ers of  war. 

Douglas  arrived  with  the  scow  about 
the  same  time,  and,  some  other  boats  hav- 
ing been  collected,  Allen  emliarked  witli 
S3  men  and  landed  near  the  fort  As  the 
morning  was  advancing,  it  was  deemed 
inexpedient  to  wait  for  the  remainder  of 
the  men  to  pass  over.  Arnold  now  wish- 
ed to  assume  tlie  command,  and  swore 
tiiat  he  would  lead  the  men  into  the  fort. 
Allen  swore  he  should  not,  but  that  he 
himself  v.'ould  be  the  fast  man  that  should 
enter.  As  the  dispute  grew  warm,  some 
of  tlie  gentlemen  interposed,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  they  should  both  enter  at  the 
same  time,  but  that  Allen  should  enter  on 
the  right,  and  have  the  command. 

Accordingly,  a  little  after  day  break  in 
the  morning  of  the  10th  of  May,  1775, 
they  advanced  towards  tiie  works  followed 
by  their  men."  Tlie  sentry  at  the  outer 
post  snap])ed  his  fusee  at  Allen,  and,  re- 
treating tlirough  the  covered  way,  was 
followed  by  the  Americans,  wlio  were 
immediately  drawn  up  on  the  parade 
within  the  fort.  With  so  great  expedition 
and  silence  was  this  business  accoiiiplish- 
ed  that  the  garrison,  excepting  the  sent- 
ries, were  not  awakened  from  their  slum- 
bers, till  aroused  by  the  huzzas  of  the 
Green  Mouiittii/i  Boys,  already  in  posses- 
sion of  the  fort.  The  Capt.  De  Laplace, 
without  waiting  to  dress  himself,  hastened 
to  the  door  of  the  barrack,  wheh  Allen 
sternly  commanded  him  to  surrender,  or 
he  would  put  the  whole  garrison  to  the 
sword.  De  Laplace  inquired  by  what 
authority  he  demanded  it.  I  demand  it, 
says  Allen,  "in  the  nuiite  of  the  (freat  Jc- 
kovali  and  the  Continental  Congress." 

Surrounded  by  the  Americans,  the  Brit- 


*  Allen  WHS  guii'ed  into  the  fort  by  Natiuin  He- 
man,  a  young  lad  who.w  father  re.^ideil  near  the 
lake  ii:  Shoreliam.  Nathaii  had  passed  much  of  his 
lime  in  company  with  the  boys  of  tlie  garrison  and 
vaa  familiar  with  every  nook  in  tli(!  fort  ^pl  every 
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ish  captain  perceived  that  resistance  was 
vain,  and  surrendered  the  garrison  pris- 
oners of  war,  without  knowing  by  wliat 
authority  Allen  was  acting,  or  that  hostil- 
ities had  comrnrnccd  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Iter  colonies.  As  soon  as  Allen 
liad  landed  witlt  his  party,  the  boats  were 
sent  back  for  the  remainder  of  the  men, 
who  had  been  left  under  the  command  of 
Col.  Seth  Warner.  Warner  arrived  soon 
after  the  place  surrendered,  and  taking 
tlie  command  of  a  party,  set  oif  for  the 
reduction  of  Crowit  Point,  which  was 
garrisoned  only  bj-  a  sergeant  and  twelve 
men.  They  surrendered  upon  the  first 
summons,  and  V/arner  took  possession  of 
the  fort.  Skenesborongh  was  also  taken, 
the  same  day,  by  another  party,  and  Maj. 
Skene  made  prisoner. 
.  By  these  enterprises,  the  Americans 
captured  a  British  Major,  a  Captain,  a 
Lieutenant,  and  forty-ibur  privates.  In 
the  forts,  they  found  more  than  200  pieces 
of  cannon,  some  mortars  and  howitzers, 
and  large  quantities  of  military  stores  ; 
and  also  a  ware-Jiouse  filled  with  materi- 
als for  carrying  on  the  Inisiness  of  build- 
ing boats.  All  these  cost  not  the  Ameri- 
cans a  single  man  ;  and  elated  with  their 
success,  tJiey  now  determined  to  secure 
the  command  of  lake  Champlain,  by  get- 
ting possession  of  an  armed  sloop,  which 
then  lay  at  St.  Johns.  For  this  purpose 
they  armed  and  manned  a  schooner,  and 
procured  a  number  of  battcaux.  Arnold 
took  command  of  the  schooner,  and  Allen 
of  the  batteaux,  and  they  both  set  out  to- 
gether upon  the  expedition.  But  a  fresh 
wind  springing  up  from  the  south,  the 
schooner  out-sailed  the  batteaux,  and  Ar- 
nold soon  reached  St.  Johns,  where  he 
surprised  and  captured  the  sloop.  TJte 
wind  immediately  shifting  to  the  north, 
Arnold  set  sail  with  his  prize,  and  met 
Allen  with  his  batteaux  at  some  distance 
from  St.  Johns.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days,  and  by  a  few  daring  iudivid- 
tials,  was  lake  Champlain  and  its  impor- 
tant fortresses  secured  to  the  Americans. 
The  American  Congress,  having  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  the  governor  of 
Canada  had  been  making  exertions  totn- 
gage  the  Canadians  and  Lvdians  to  fall 
upon  the  frontier  of  the  colonics,  deter- 
mined to  send  a  body  of  American  troops 
into  that  province,,  in  the  hopes  that  the 
Canadians  would  join  the  other  colonies, 
in  opposition  to  Great  Britain.  For  this 
purpose,  it  was  proposed  to  raise  2000 
men,  who  were  to  be  placed  under  the 
command  of  Generals  Schu  yler  and  Mont- 
gomery. Mucl)  pains  were  taken  to  raise 
the  troops,  and  a  large  number  of  bat- 
teaux and  ilat-hottomed  boats  were  btiilt 
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at  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  to  con- 
vey the  forces  to  Canada. 

JMontrromery  set  out  from  Crown  Point 
on  the  21st  of  August,  but  soon  received 
intelligence  that  the  British  Gen.  Carle- 
ton  was  prepared  to  obstDict  his  designs 
— that  he  had  provided  a  considerable  na- 
val force  and  was  about  entering  the  lake 
with  a  body  of  British  troops.  To  pre- 
vent this,  Montgomery  proceeded  down 
the  lake,  witii  the  forces  which  had  ar- 
rived, to  the  Isle  la  Motte,  where  he  was 
soon  joined  by  Gen.  Schuyler  ;  and  they 
both  inovcd  forw^jrd  to  the  Isle  aux  JNoix, 
vi'here  they  took  proper  measures  to  pi-e- 
vent  the  passage  of  the  British  vessels 
into  the  lake. 

From  this  place,  the  American  generals 
.sent  proclamations  into  the  adjacent  coun- 
try', assuring  the  Canadians  that  they  had 
no  designs  against  them,  and  inviting 
them  to  \inite  with  the  Americans  in  as- 
serting their  rights  and  securing  tJieir 
liberties.  On  the  b"th  of  September,  they 
proceeded  without  opposition  towards  St. 
Johns  with  their  whole  force,  which  did 
not  exceed  1000  men.  A  landing  was 
effected  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
fort,  but,  while  advancing  to  reconnoitre 
the  works,  their  left  was  attacked  by  a 
party  of  Indians,  who  killed  three  and 
wounded  eight  of  the  Americans.  Tlie 
Indians  were,  however,  soon  repulsed, 
with  the  loss  of  five  killed  and  four  se- 
verely wounded.  Finding  the  fortress 
Avell  garrisoned  and  prepared  to  make  a 
vigorous  defence,  the  Americans  tliought 
it  prudent  to  return  to  the  Isle  aux  Noix, 
and  there  wait  the  arrival  of  their  artille- 
ry and  re-enforcements,  which  were  daily 
expected. 

Schuyler  returned  to  Albany  to  con- 
clude a  treaty,  which  had  been  some  time 
negotiating,  with  the  Indians,  leaving  the 
command  to  Montgomery.  On  the  17th 
of  September,  Montgomery,  having  re- 
ceived thcexpected  re-enforcements,  pro- 
ceeded to  St.  Johns  and  laid  siege  to  that 
fortress.  The  place  was  garrisoned  by 
the  greatest  part  of  two  British  regiments,' 
and  contained  nearly  all  the  regular  troops 
in  Canada,  and  it  was  at  the  same  time 
well  supplied  with  artillery,  ammunition 
and  military  stores.  The  first  measure 
of  Montgomery  was  an  attempt  to  detach 
the  Iiidians,  who  had  joined  Gen.  Carle- 
ton,  from  the  British  cause.  Having  suc- 
ceeded in  this,  parties  of  tlie  provincials 
were  dispersed  over  the  countr}'  and  were 
favorably  received  by  the  Canadians. 

As  Col.  Ethan  Allen,  with  80  men, 
was  returning  from  one  of  tliese  excur- 
sions, he  was  met  by  Maj.  Brown,  who 
was  out  upon  the  same  business  with  200 


men.  Brown  informed  Allen  that  Mont- 
real was  entirely  without  defence,  and 
might  easily  be  surprised ;  and  it  was 
finally  agreed  between  them  that  they 
should  proceed  to  make  an  immediate  at- 
tempt n])on  it.  Allen  was  to  cross  the 
river  and  land  a  little  north  of  the  city, 
while  Brown  was  to  land  a  little  to  the 
south,  and  both  were  to  commence  the  at- 
tack at  the  same  time.  Allen  crossed 
over  with  h'rs  little  band  of  80  men,  in  the 
night,  as  had  been  agreed,  but  he  waited 
in  vain  for  the  appearance  of  Brown  to 
co-operate  with  him.  And  when  day 
light  appeared,  and  rendered  the  surprise 
of  the  place  impracticable,  instead  of  sav- 
ing himself  by  a  retreat,  Allen  rashly  de- 
termined to  maintain  his  ground. 

Gen.  Carleton  soon  received  intelli- 
gence of  Allen's  situation,  and  early  in 
the  morning' marched  out  against  him, 
with  about  40  regulars,  together  witli  sev- 
eral hundred  English  settlers,  Canadians 
and  Indians.  Allen's  force  was  made  up 
of  Green  Rlountain  Boys  and  Canadians, 
and  at  the  head  of  these  he  fought  with 
desperate  courage  until  most  of  the  Cana- 
dians had  deserted  him,  and  fj'lccn  of  his 
men  were  killed  and  several  wounded. 
But  courage  was  unavailing  against  such 
a  superiority  of  numbers.  Allen  was 
taken  prisoner,  on  the  2")th  of  September, 
with  ;I3  of  his  men,  and  by  order  of  Gen. 
Carleton  they  were  all  immediately  load- 
ed with  irons.  In  that  condition,  they 
were  put  on  board  a  man  of  war,  and  car- 
ried to  England.  During  the  voyage 
they  were  treated  With  such  rigor  as  to 
render  their  suffering  almost  intolerable. 

Montgomery  was  in  the  mean  time 
pushing  the  siege  of  St.  Johns  as  fast  as 
his  embarrassed  circumstances  would  per- 
mit. He  derived  much  assistance  from 
the  Canadians,  who  had  joinetf  him,  and 
being  informed  by  them  that  the  little 
fortress  of  Chambly,  situated  further 
down  the  Sorel,  contained  a  large  quanti- 
ty of  ammunition  and  military  stores,  of 
which  the  be.=-,iegers  were  much  in  need, 
he  ordered  Majors  Brown  and  Livingston 
to  ])roce("d  against  it.  The  garrison,  con- 
sisting of  about  one  hundred  men,  after  a 
short  resistance  surrendered  themselves 
on  the  18th  of  October,  prisoners  of  war. 
By  this  capitulation  the  Americans  ob- 
tained 121)  barrels  of  ])owdcr,  a  large 
quantit}' of  military  stores  and  i)rovisions, 
and  the  standard  of  the  7th  Regiment. 
This  standard  was  immediately  transmit- 
ted to  Congress,  and  was  the  first  trophy 
of  the  kind  which  that  body  had  ever  re- 
ceived, 

The-'''"besiegerg,  having  obtained  a  sup- 
ply of  ammunition  and  stores  by  the  cap- 
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ture  of  Chambly,  made  their  advances 
upon  the  fort  at  St.  Johns  with  increased 
vigor.  The  garrison  consisted  of  between 
six  and  seven  hnndred  men,  who,  in  the 
hopes  of  being  soon  relieved  by  General 
Carleton,  made  a  resolute  defence.  Carle- 
ton  e?;erted  himself  for  this  purjiose,  but 
Buch  was  tlie  disaffection  of  the  Can.adi- 
ans  to  the  l^ritish  cause,  that  he  could  not 
muster  more  tiian  one  thousand  men,  in- 
cluding the  regulars,  the  militia  of  Mont- 
real, the  Canadians,  and  the  Indians. 
With  these,  he  purposed  to  cross  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  join  Col.  Maclean,  who 
had  collected  a  few  hundred  Scotch  emi- 
grants and  taken  post  at  tlie  mouth  of  the 
Richelieu,  lioping,  with  their  united  for- 
ces, to  be  able  to  raise  the  siege  of  St. 
Johns  and  relieve  the  garrison. 

In  pursuance  of  this  design,  Carleton 
embarked  his  troops  at  Montreal  with  the 
view  of  crossing  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
landing  at  Longueil.  Their  embarkation 
was  observed  by  Col.  Seth  Warner,  from 
the  opposite  shore,  who,  with  about  300 
Green  Mountain  Boys,  watched  their 
motions,  and  prepared  for  their  approach. 
Just  before  they  reached  the  south  shore, 
Warner  opened  upon  them  a  well  direct- 
ed and  incessant  fire  of  musketry  and 
grape  shot  from  a  four  pounder,  by  which 
unexpected  assault,  tiie  enemy  were 
thrown  into  the  greatest  confusion,  and 
soon  retreated  with  precipitation  and  dis- 
order. When  the  news  of  Carlcton's  de- 
feat reached  Maclean  he  abandoned  his 
position  at  the  mouth  of  the  Richelieu  and 
hastened  to  Quebec. 

By  these  events,  the  garrison  at  St. 
Johns  was  left  without  the  hope  of  relief, 
and  Major  Preston,  the  commander,  was, 
consc<5uently,  obliged  to  surrender.  The 
garrison  laid  down  their  arms  on  tiie  3d 
of  November,  marched  out  of  the  works 
and  became  prisoners  of  war,  to  the  num- 
ber of  500  regulars  and  more  than  100 
Canadian  volunteers.  Gen.  Montgomery 
treated  them  with  the  greatest  politeness,^ 
and  had  them  conveyed  by  the  way  of 
Ticonderoga  into  the  interior  of  New  Eng- 
land. In  the  fort  was  found  a  large 
quantity  of  cannon  and  military  stores. 

Col.  Warner,  having  repulsed  General 
Carleton,  and  caused  Col.  Maclean  to  re- 
tire to  Quebec,  proceeded  to  erect  a  bat- 
tery at  the  mouth  of  the  Richelieu,  which 
should  command  the  passage  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  thus  block  up  Gen.  Carle- 
ton at  Montreal.  In  this  situation  of 
things,  Gen.  Montgomery  arrived  from 
St.  Johns,  and  took  possession  of  Mont- 
real, M'ithout  opposition,  on  the  13th  of 
November,  Gen.  Carleton  having  aban- 
doned it  to  its  fate,  and  escaped  down  the 


river  in  the  night  in  a  small  canoe  with 
mufiied  opts.  A  large  number  of  armed 
vessels  loaded  with  provisions  and  other 
necessaries,  and  Gen.  Prescott  with  120 
British  otlicers  and  privates,  also  attempt- 
ed to  escape  down  the  river,  but  were 
stopped  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Richelieu, 
and  all  captured  by  theAniericans  without 
tlie  loss  of  a  man. 

The  attention  of  Montgomery  was  im- 
mediately turned  towards  Quebec,  where 
Carleton  was  now  making  every  prepara- 
tion for  defence.  Col.  Arnold,  after  sur- 
mounting incredible  difiiculties  and  hard- 
ships, had  passed  through  the  wilderness 
from  Maine  to  Canada,  and  appeared  be- 
fore Quebec  with  700  men  on  the  'Jth  of 
November,  and  now  Montgomery,  having 
removed  every  obstacle,  hastened  forward 
to  join  him,  which  he  did  on  the  1st  day 
of  December.  Their  united  force  amount- 
ed to  only  about  1000  men,  while  that  of 
the  garrison  numbered  1-500  ;  but  as  the 
latter  was  made  up  principally  of  Cana- 
dians and  militia,  Montgomery  still  had 
hopes  of  success.  Finding  that  the  artil- 
lery and  shells  produced  but  little  effect 
upon  the  enemies'  works,  and  that  the 
weather  was  becoming  too  severe  to  carry 
on  a  regular  siege,  it  was  finally  determin- 
ed to  make  a  general  assault  upon  the  town. 

Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  the 
31st  of  December,  the  troops  were  led  on 
to  the  attack.  But  it  proved  unsuccess- 
ful. The  gallant  Montgomery  was  slain, 
and  nearly  one-half  the  American  troops 
were  killed,  or  taken  prisoners.  Arnold, 
though  severely  wounded,  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  shattered  forces  and  contin- 
ued the  blockade,  determined  to  await 
the  re-enforcements  which  he  believed 
would  soon  be  sent  on  to  his  relief.  Thus 
terminated  in  this  quarter,  the  campaign 
of  1775,  and  thus  commenced  those  re- 
verses, which  were  to  attend  the  Ameri- 
can arms  in  Canada  during  the  succeed- 
ing year. 


Section  II. 

Events  of'  1776.  Small  Pox  fatal  in  the 
army — Jlmcri.can  army  retreats — Unstic- 
cessful  expedition  against  Three  liivcrs 
— Jiff  airs  at  the  Cedars — ChumhUj  and 
St.  Johns  ahandoned  by  the  Jlmericavs 
— jYaval  engagement  on  lake  Champlain 
—  Crown  Point  abandoned. 

The  re-enforcements,  which  were  sent 
to  the  relief  of  Arnold,  arrived  but  slowly, 
and  when  Gen.  Thomas  reached  the  camp 
before  Quebec,  on  the  1st  day  of  May, 
1776,  the  whole  American  force    at  that 
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place  did  not  exceed  1000  men.  In  this 
state  of  things,  and  before  any  thing  of 
consequence  had  been  attempted  against 
the  city,  the  small  pox  commenced  its 
ravages  among  the  provincial  troops,  and 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  the  dis- 
trosss,  the  terror  and  confusion  it  occa- 
sioned in  the  American  camp.  Ignorant 
of  the  true  nature  of  the  disease,  and  of 
the  means  by  which  its  progress  might 
be  impeded  ;  and  anticipating  dangers, 
which  their  fears  had  greatly  magnified, 
tlie  troops  could,  with  difEculty,  be  pre- 
vented from  a  total  dispersion.  The  sol- 
diers, having  heard  tiiat  inoculation  was 
the  surest  preventive  of  a  fatal  termin- 
ation, proceeded,  in  defiance  of  ordiirs, 
to  inoculate  themselves  ;  and  the  recruits 
a,s  they  arrived,  did  the  same,  and  thus 
was  the  disease  still  wider  diffused,  so  that 
out  of  3000  troops,  wiiicli  had  now  ar- 
rived, not  more  tlian  900  were  fit  for 
duty. 

After  a  few  trifling  efforts  against  the 
town.  Gen.  Thomas  was  convinced  that 
nothing  of  consequence  could  be  effected 
with  an  army  in  the  condition  to  which 
his  was  reduced,  and  being  nearly  desti- 
tute of  provisions,  and  daily  expecting 
the  Britisli  garrison  would  be  re-enforced 
by  the  arrival  of  an  army  from  England, 
it  was  concluded,  in  a  council  of  war,  to 
abandon  tlie  siege  and  make  tlie  best  re- 
treat their  circumstances  would  permit. 
Tlie  next  day  a  British  man  of  war  and 
two  frigates  arrived  at  Quebec,  with  suc- 
cours for  tlie  town,  having,  witii  incred- 
ible exertions  and  dexterity,  cut  their  way 
tiirough  the  ice  while  the  navigation  was 
extremely  difficult  and  dangerous. 

•One  tjiousand  marines  having  been 
landed  from  the  ships.  Gen.  Carleton  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  these,  and  800  of 
liis  own  troops  and  about  noon  marched 
out  to  give  battle  to  the  Americans.  But 
he  was  too  late.  Gen.  Thomas,  foresee- 
ing this  event,  had  commenced  his  retreat; 
but  it  was  done  witli  so  great  precipitation 
that  the  Americans  had  left  behind,  their 
artillery,  stores  and  baggage,  and  a  num- 
])cr  of  their  sick.  Carleton  was  content 
with  getting  possession  of  these,  and  with 
being  relieved  of  his  besiegers,  and  did  not 
pursue  the  Americans.  The  prisoners  who 
fell  into  his  hands  were  treated  with  the 
most  humane  and  kind  attention. 

The  Americans  continued  their  retreat 
to  the  river  Richelieu,  having  marched  the 
first  45  miles  without  halting.  Here  they 
found  several  regiments  wailing  for  them 
under  Gen.  Thompson,  who  a  few  days 
after  succeeded  to  the  command,  by  the 
unfortunate  death  of  Gen.  Thomas,  who 
died    of  the   small    pox.     Gen.  tiullivan 


and  several  battalions  arrived  about  this 
time,  and  Sullivan  having  taken  tiie  com- 
mand, now  planned  an  enterprize  against 
the  enemy  which  savored  much  more  of 
boldness  than  prudence.  The  Britisli  ar- 
my, which  was  now  augmented  by  re- 
enforcements  from  Europe  to  more  tlian 
13,000  men,  had  their  ciiief  rendezvous 
at  Three  Rivers,  a  post  on  the  nortli  side 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  about  half-way  be- 
tween Quebec  and  Montreal.  Gen.  Sul- 
livan conceived  the  design  of  surprising 
this  post,  and  for  that  purpose  detached 
G(m.  Thompson  on  the  7tli  of  June,  witli 
liSOO  men,  who  proceeded  down  tlie  river 
in  tlie  night,  expecting  to  reacli  Threj; 
Rivers  before  day-light.  But  unavoidable 
delays  rendered  it  impossible.  They  were 
discovered  by  the  British,  before  they 
reached  the  village,  who  marched  out, 
attacked  and  dispersed  them,  making  their 
general,  and  about  200  men  prisoners. 

Montreal  had,  early  in  the  spring,  been 
placed  under  the  command  of  Arnold,  who 
was  now  raised  to  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general,  and  a  party  of  380  Americans 
under  Col.  Beadle  had  been  posted  at  the 
Cedars,  a  small  fort  43  miles  above  that 
city.  Being  frightened  at  the  appearance 
of  a  force  descending  the  river  to  attack 
him,  Beadle  abondoned  the  command  to 
Major  Butterfield,  and  liastcned  to  Mont- 
real for  a  reenforcement ;  and  Butterfield, 
with  an  equal  want  of  spirit,  surrendered 
the  fort  and  garrison  on  the  15tli  of  May. 

As  soon  as  Beadle  arrived  at  Montreal, 
Arnold  detached  Major  Sherburne  with 
140  men,  to  relieve  the  fort  at  the  Cedars. 
On  their  way  they  were  attacked,  sur- 
rounded, and  after  a  gallant  defence  of 
nearly  two  hours,  made  prisoners,  by  a 
body  of  500  Indians.  Many  of  the  Amer- 
icans were  killed  or  wounded  in  the  en- 
gagement. Twenty  others  were  after- 
wards put  to  death  in  cool  blood,  with  all 
the  aggravations  of  savage  barbarity.  The 
remainder  were  stripped,  driven  to  the 
fort  and  delivered  up  to  Ca])t.  Foster,  to 
whom  Butterfield  had  surrendered. 

When  the  intelligence  of  these  events 
reached  Arnold,  he  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  elglit  or  nine  hundred  men  and 
Hew  to  the  rescue  of  tlie  unfortunate  cap- 
tives. Upon  his  approach  to  the  fort  he 
received  a  communication  from  Capt.  Fos- 
ter, informing  him  that  if  he  would  not 
consent  to  a  cartel,  which  he  had  already 
forced  Major  Sherburne  and  other  officers 
to  sign,  the  prisoners  should  all  be  imme- 
diatehj  put  to  death.  Arnold  hesitated, 
but  humanity  and  a  regard  for  the  cap- 
tured officers,  at  length  compelled  him  to 
accede  to  tlie  proposal,  and  thus  was  his 
vengeance  disarmed. 
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The  American  army  in  Canada  was  so 
much  inferior  to  the  British,  that  notliing 
remained  for  them  but  to  make  the  best  re- 
treat in  tiieir  i)ower.  On  the  14lh  of  June, 
tiiey  abandoned  their  post  at  Sorel,  wliich 
a  few  hours  afterwards  was  in  possession 
of  the  British  army.  Gen.  Burgoyne  was 
immediately  detached  with  one  cohimn  in 
pursuit  of  the  Americans,  but  with  orders 
not  to  hazard  an  engagement  until  he 
should  receive  a  re-enforcement.  On  tJie 
1.5th  of  June,  Arnold  withdrew  with  his 
troops  from  Montreal  and  marched  to 
Chambly,  where  the  American  forces 
were  assembled,  and  were  engaged  witli 
much  spirit  and  resolution  in  dragging 
their  artillery  and  stores  up  the  rapids. 

This  service  was  attended  with  much 
difficulty  and  danger  ;  but  they  succeed- 
ed  in  drawing  up  more  than  one  hundred 
batteaux,  heavily  laden,  and  having  set 
fire  to  the  mills  and  the  shipping  which 
they  could  not  bring  off,  they  left  the  vil- 
lage of  Chambly  at  the  very  time  the 
British  were  entering  it  on  the  other  side. 
On  the  18th  of  June,Gen.Burgoyne  reach- 
ed St.  Johns  in  the  evening,  but  the  Am- 
ericans had  taken  away  every  thing  of 
value  and  set  fire  to  the  fort  and  barracks. 
Major  Bigelow,  with  about  40  men  re- 
mained at  St.  Johns  till  the  works  were 
all  destroj-ed,  and  left  that  place  the  same 
evening  that  Burgoyne  arrived  there,  and 
■joined  the  American  army  which  had 
halted  at  the  Isle  aux  Noix. 

The  British  were  unable  to  get  any  of 
their  vessels  over  the  rapids  at  Chamb]}^ 
and  were,  consequently,  unable  to  con- 
tinue the  pursuit  of  the  American  arm}', 
which  now  proceeded  in  safety  to  Crown 
Point.  This  retreat  was  conducted  by 
Sullivan,  with  such  consummate  skill  and 
prudence,  as  to  retrive  his  character  from 
llie  imputations  brought  upon  it  b}'  the 
rasli  and  unsuccessful  expedition  against 
Three  Rivers,  and  to  merit  the  thanks  of 
Congress,  and  of  tlie  whole  army. 

On  the  12th  of  July,  Gen.  Sullivan  was 
succeeded  by  Gen.  Gates,  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  northern  army.  The  first 
business  of  Gates  was  to  restore  to  health 
and  soundness  the  sick  and  wounded,  and 
to  increase  his  force  by  new  recruits.  He 
assembled  a  council  of  war,  by  which  it 
was  resolved  to  abandon  Crown  Point, 
and  concentrate  all  their  strength  and 
make  a  vigorous  stand  at  Ticonderoga, 
and  on  Mount  Independence,  which  is 
situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake. 
A  general  hospital  was  established  at  fort 
George,  to  wliich  those  who  were  sick 
with  tlie  small  pox,  were  sent  forward, 
and  to  avoid  this  contagious  and  loath- 
some disease,  the  new  recruits  were  as- 


sembled at  Skenesborough.  On  tlie  sixth 
of  August,  six  liundred  men  arrived  from 
New  iliunpsliire,  and  re-enforcements 
were  daily  arriving  from  other  quarters. 
The  army  was  also  all  the  time  improving 
in  health  and  discipline,  and  was  active 
and  vigorous  in  preparations  for  defence. 

As  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  Americans  to  preserve  the  command 
of  the  lake,  by  constructing  upon  it  a  na- 
val force  superior  to  that  of  the  British, 
they  engaged  with  their  usual  activity'  in 
accomplishing  this  object.  But  in  the 
prosecution  of  it  they  had  innumerable 
difficulties  to  encounter.  Their  timber 
was  to  be  cut  in  the  woods  and  dragged 
by  hand  to  the  place  where  it  was  wanted 
for  use ;  the  materials  for  naval  equip- 
ments were  to  be  brought  from  a  great 
distance  over  roads  almost  impassable  ; 
and  the  ship-carpenters  were  so  well  cm- 
ploj'ed  in  the  sea  ports  that  it  was  with 
extreme  difficulty  that  any  could  be  pro- 
cured. Yet,  notwithstanding  tJiese  ob- 
stacles, by  perseverance  and  industry, - 
they  had,  on  the  Idtli  of  August,  com- 
pleted and  equipped  three  schooners  and 
five  gondolas,  carrying  in  the  whole  55 
cannon,  consisting  of  twelve,  nine,  six 
and  four  pounders,  and  seventy  swivels. 
This  armament  .was  manned  hy  three 
hundred  and  ninety-five  men,  and  was 
completely  fitted  for  action. 

In  the  mean  time  the  British  were  em- 
ployed in  preparing  a  fleet  at  St.  Johns. 
Six  armed  vessels  had  been  bailt  in  Eng- 
land and  sent  over  for  the  express  purpose 
of  being  employed  on  lake  Cliamplain  ; 
but  it  was  found  impossible  to  get  them 
over  the  falls  at  Chamblj' without  taking 
them  in  pieces,  transporting  them  in  that 
form,  and  then  put  them  together  again 
above  tlic  rapids.  They  succeeded  iii 
draiTiTing  u])  a  large  number  of  boats  en- 
tire, and  having  re-built  their  vessels, 
they  were  ready  by  tlie  first  of  October, 
to  enter  tlie  lake  with  tlieir  fleet.  This 
fleet  consisted  of  tlie  Inflexible,  carrying 
eighteen  twelve  pounders,  the  Maria,  of 
fourteen  six  pounders,  the  Carleton,  of 
twelve  six  pounders,  the  Thunderer,  a 
flat  bottomed  radeau,  or  raft,  with  six 
twenty  pounders,  six  twelves  and  two 
howitzers,  some  gondolas,  carrying  seven 
nine  pounders,  twenty  gun  boats,  carry- 
ing each  one  brass  fii^ld  piece  from  nine 
to  twenty  four  pounders,  and  some  with 
howitzers,  and  four  long  boats,  with  each 
a  carriage  gun,  serving  as  tenders.  These, 
amounting  to  thirty-one  in  number,  were 
all  designed  and  ])reparpd  for  attack  and 
battle  ;  and  were  to  be  followed  by  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  vessels  and  boats  for 
tile  transportation  of  the  royal  army,  with 
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its  stores,  artillery,  baggage  and  provis- 
ions. 

Tliis  fleet  was  navigated  by  seven  hun- 
dred experienced  seamen,  coinmanded  by 
Captain  Pringle,  and  the  guns  were  serv- 
ed by  a  detachment  of  men  and  officers 
from  the  corps  of  artillery,  and  fare.xceed- 
cd  any  thing  tiie  Americans  were  able  to 
provide.  On  the  11th  of  October,  tlie 
British  fleet  and  army  proceeded  up  the 
lake.  The  American  armament,  which 
amounted  to  l-")  vessels  of  different  sizes, 
was  put  under  the  command  of  General 
Arnold,  who  had  taken  a  very  advan- 
tageous position  between  V^alcour  island 
and  the  western  main.  There  they  form- 
ed a  strong  line  of  defence,  and  hoped  to 
be  able  to  check  the  progress  of  the  ene- 
my. 

The  British  were  sensible  of  their  su- 
perior strength,  and  moved  forward  boldly 
to  attack  the  Americans.  A  severe  en- 
gagement ensued,  which  was  maintained 
for  several  hours  with  much  spirit  and 
resolution.  The  wind  being  unfavorable, 
the  British  were  unable  to  bring  the  In- 
llexible  and  some  of  their  other  vessels 
into  action,  which  was  principally  sus- 
tained by  the  Carleton  and  the  gun  boats  ; 
and  as  the  wind  continued  adverse,  tlie 
British,  notwithstanding  the  result  had 
tims  far  been  in  their  favor,  judged  it 
prudent  to  withdraw  from  the  engage- 
ment ;  but  as  night  approached,  they 
again  advanced  and  anchored  in  a  line  as 
near  the  Americans  as  possible,  to  pre- 
vent their  escape. 

This  engagement  was  sustained  on  both 
sides  with  a  courage  and  firmness  which 
are  seldom  witnessed.  Among  tlie  Ameri- 
cans, Gen.  Waterbury,  of  the  Washing- 
ton galley,  was  in  the  severest  part  of  tlie 
action.  E.xcepting  one  lieutenant  and  a 
captain  of  marines,  his  officers  were  all 
•  ■ither  killed  or  wounded.  He  himself 
fought  on  the  quarter  deck  during  the 
whole  action,  and  at  the  close  brought  off" 
his  vessel  though  shattered  and  almost 
torn  in  pieces.  The  result  of  this  action 
was  favorable  to  the  British,  but  less  so 
than  they  had  anticipated,  knowing  their 
own  force  to  be  double  that  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. They  had  one  of  their  gondolas 
sunk,  and  one -blown  up  with  GO  men. 
The  Americans  had  one  of  their  sciioon- 
ors  burnt,  a  gondola  sunk,  and  several 
of  their  vessels  much  injured. 

Arnold  was  now  convinced  that  he 
could  not  withstand  the  superior  force  of 
the  enemy,  and  undercover  of  the  nigiit, 
which  wa.s  dark  and  foggy,  resolved  to 
attempt  a  retreat  to  Ticondcroga.  In  tliis 
measure  he  so  far  succeeded  as  to  pass 
directlj^  through  the  enemy's  line  unob- 


served, and  to  be  entirely  out  of  sight  of 
the  British  the  next  morning.  As  soon 
as  it  was  discovered  tliat  the  Americans 
had  fled,  the  British,  anxious  to  obtain  a 
decisive  victory,  commenced  a  pursuit, 
and  during  the  day  an  American  gondola 
was  overtaken  and  captured.  On  the 
]'3th  of  October,  the  wind  being  favorable 
to  the  British,  they  renewed  the  chase, 
and  about  noon  overtook  the  American 
fleet  a  few  leagues  from  Crov.-n  Point.  A 
warm  engagement  ensued,  which  was 
supported  with  great  resolution  and  gal- 
lantry on  both  sides  for  nearly  four  hours. 
The  Washington  galley,  commanded  by 
Gen.  Waterbury,  had  been  so  shattered 
in  the  action  of  the  11th,  as  to  be  useless 
in  this  engagement,  and  was  surrendered 
after  receiving  a  few  Ijroadsides. 

Arnold  was  on  board  the  Congress  gal- 
ley, which  vessel  was  attacked  by  the  In- 
fle.xible  and  two  shooners,  all  witliin  mus- 
ket shot.  After  sustaining  this  unequal 
combat  for  nearly  four  hours,  Arnold  be- 
came satisfied  that  no  exertion  of  courage 
or  skill,  could  enable  him  much  longer  to 
withstand  the  superior  force  of  the  enemy. 
He  was,  however,  determined  that  nei- 
ther his  vessels  nor  his  men  should  be- 
come the  trophies  of  their  victory.  Hav- 
ing by  his  obstinate  resistance  rriven  sev- 
eral of  his  vessels  an  opportunity  to  es- 
cape to  Ticondcroga,  he  now  run  tiie 
Congress  galley  and  five  other  vessels  on 
shore,  in  such  manner  as  to  land  his  men 
in  safety  and  blow  up  the  vessels  in  de- 
fiance of  every  effort  which  the  British 
could  nlako  to  prevent  it.  This  action 
took  place  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
nrouth  of  Otter  Creek,  and  the  remains  of 
Arnold's  vessels  were  to  be  seen  there 
upon  the  beach  for  many  years. 

The  British,  under  Gen.  Carlton,  hav- 
ing now  recovered  the  command  of  lake 
Champlain,  it  was  supposed  they  would 
next  attempt  the  reduction  of  Ticonde- 
roga ;  and,  had  Carleton  moved  forward 
immediately,  it  was  supposed  that  lie 
might  have  possessed  himself  of  that  im- 
])ortant  fortress  without  much  difficulty, 
as  it  was  illy  prepared  for  defence.  But 
the  wind  blowing  from  the  south,  Carle- 
ton landed  liis  army  at  Crown  Point,  the 
Americans  having  a  few  days  before  dis- 
mantled the  fort  and  destroj'ed  what  they 
could  not  carry  away,  and  joined  the 
main  army  at  Ticondcroga.  The  Ameri- 
cans ajjplied  themselves  with  vigor  in 
strengthening  their  entrenchments  at  Ti- 
conileroga,  and  by  the  daily  arrival  of  re- 
enforcements,  and  tlie  recovery  of  the 
sick  and  wounded,  Gates  soon  found  him- 
self at  the  Iiead  of  12,000  effective  men. 
In   this   situation  he  was  not  unwilling 
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that  Carleton  should  make  an  an  attempt 
to  got  i)Osscssion  of  tlie  place.  But  that 
iudicious  commander  did  not  see  fit  to 
liazard  an  assault;  and,  after  spending 
about  a  month  in  reconnoitering  the 
American  works,  he  re-embarked  his  ar- 
my at  Crown  Point,  and  returned  to  Can- 
ada, and  thus  terminated  the  military  en- 
terprises on  lake  Champlain  for  the  year 
1776. 


Section  III. 

Events  of  ]777.  Advance  of  Gen.' Bur- 
goync — Ticondcroffo,  ahandoncd  hy  the 
Amerkans — Battle  at  Uuhliordton — Bc- 
Ireat  from  fort  Edward— Battle  at  Ben- 
nington— At  Stillwater — Surrender  of 
Burgoyne. 

Before  tlie  opening  of  the  campaign  of 
1777,  Sir  Guy  Carleton  was  superseded 
in  the  command  of  the  British  forces;  de- 
signed to  enter  the  United  States  from 
Canada,  by  Lieut.  Gen.  Burgoyne,  who 
was  a  great  favorite  of  the  ministry,  and 
an  officer  of  some  reputation.  He  was, 
however,  unacquainted  with  the  Ameri- 
can character  and  service,  and  was  by  no 
means  so  well  fitted  to  i)lan  and  execute 
the  operations  in  this  quarter  as  the  Gen- 
eral wliom  he  supplanted.  The  regular 
force  allotted  to  Burgoyne  amounted  to 
7,173  men,  exclusive  of  the  corps  of  artil- 
lery. Of  these,  3,217  were  Germans  and 
the  remainder  Britisih  troops.  This  force 
was  expected  to  be  increased  on  its  arri- 
val in  America  by  a  large  number  of  Ca- 
nadians and  Indians,  for  whom  arms  and 
accoutrements  were  forwarded  from  Eng- 
land,* Burgoyne  was  also  provided  with 
an  excellent  train  of  brass  artillery,  and 
was  assisted  in  the  command  by  Generals 
Philips,  Eraser,  Powel,  Hamilton,  Riede- 
sel  and  Specht,  all  of  them  able  and  expe- 
rienced officers. 

Gen.  Burgoyne  arrived  at  Quebec  on 
the  Gth  of  jAk.y,  and  took  the  command  of 
the  army  designed  for  the  expedition. 
On  the  12th,  he  proceeded  to  Montreal, 
usino-  every  possible  exertion  to  collect 
and  forward  the  troops  and  stores  to  Lake 
Champlain.  Between  the  17th  and  20th 
of  June,  his  whole  army  was  assembled 
at  Cumberland  Head,  at  which  place  it 
embarked  and  proceeded  up  the  Lake 
without  opposition.  June  21st,  Burgoyne 
landed  his  army  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Lake  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Boquct, 
in  the  present  township  of  Willsborough, 


New  York.  Here  he  was  joined  by  four 
or  five  hundred  Indians,  who  were  to  as- 
sist in  the  expedition.  After  making  for" 
the  Indians  a  war  feast  according  to  their 
custom,  Burgoyne  addressed  a  speech  to 
the  chiefs  and  warriors,  calculated  to  ex- 
cite their  savage  ardor  in  the  British 
cause,  and  to  give  such  directions  to  their 
fierceness  and  cruelty  as  should  best  sub- 
serve his  designs  against  tlie  Americans.* 

General  Schuyler,  being  sui)posed  most 
fully  to  possess  the  confidence  of  the  in- 
habitants of  this  part  of  the  country,  had 
been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
northern  department  of  the  American  ar- 
my, but  he  aTrived  at  Ticonderoga  only 
four  days  previous  to  Burgoyne's  council 
with  the  Indians  at  the  river  Boquet.  On 
inspecting  the  works,  Schuyler  found 
them  in  many  parts  unfinished,  and  the 
whole  in  a  very  bad  condition.  He  like- 
wise found  that  very  few  of  the  recruits 
which  had  been  ordered  to  that  post,  had 
arrived,  and  that  the  militia  of  the  neigh- 
borhood could  not  be  safely  called  in,  lest 
the  provisions  of  the  garrison  should  be 
exhausted  before  tlie  arrival  of  supplies. 
Leaving  the  command  of  this  post  to 
Gen.  St.  Clair,  Schuyler  returned  to  fort 
Edward,  for  the  purpo.se  of  hastening  for- 
ward re-enforcements  and  provisions. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  the  enemy  ad- 
vanced towards  Ticonderoga  upon  both 
sides  of  the  lake,  and  encamped  for  the 
night  about  four  miles  from  the  American 
lines.  The  next  day  their  whole  army 
and  fleet  proceeded  forward  and  tools 
their  position  just  without  the  reach  of  the 
American  cannon  ;  the  fleet  anchoring  in 
a  line  between  the  divisions  on  the  east 
and  west  shore  of  the  lake.  On  tlie  2d  of 
July  a  party  of  500  of  the  enemy  under 
Capt.  Eraser  attacked  a  picket  of  GO  men, 
within  200  yards  of  the  American  batte- 
ries, and,  forcing  them  to  retire,  advanced 
within  GO  yards'of  the  works,  scattering 
themselves  along  the  whole  front  of  the 
American  lines  ;  the  right  wing  of  the 
British  army  moved  up  from  their  posi- 
tion on  the  lake  at  the  same  time,  and 
took  possession  of  Mount  Hope. 

St.  Clair,  supposing  that  an  assault  was 
intended,  ordered  iiis  men  to  conceal 
themselves  behind  the  parapets  and  re- 
serve their  fire.  Eraser's  party,  probably 
deceived  as  to  the  real  position  of  the 
American  works,  which  were  in  a  meas- 
ure concealed  by  bushes,  continued  to 
advance  till  an  American  soldier  dis- 
cliarired  his  musket,  which  seemed  to  be 
understood  as  a  signal,  and  Ihe  whole  line 
arose  and  fired  a  volley ; — the  artillery 


*  Pen  Lord  Germain's  Letter  to  flen.  Carleton, 
(Itileil  March  CG,  1777,  in  Burgojne'a  Slate  of  tl'e 
KxpeditioH,  p.  7.  Appendix. 


*  For  this  Speech  and  the  Reply,  '>ce  vVilIiair.3' 
Hii^tory,  Vol.  U.  p.  43T. 
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following  the  example  without  orders. 
This  fire  was  made  at  random,  and  tlie 
efiect  of  it  was  to  produce  so  much  smoke 
that  the  enemy  could  not  be  seen  till  they 
were  beyond  the  reach  of  the  American 
guns  ;  and  consequently  every  individual- 
except  one  escaped. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  Gen.  Biirgoync 
issued  a  proclamation  designed  to  spread 
terror  among  the  Americans,  and  per- 
suade them  to  come  and  humble  them- 
selves before  him,  and  through  him,  sup- 
plicate the  mercy  of  their  offended  king. 
The  number  and  ferocity  of  the  Indians, 
their  eagerness  to  be  let  loose  upon  the 
defenceless'  settlements,  the  greatness 
of  the  BritiiSli  power,  and  the  utter  inabil- 
ity of  the  rebellious  colonies  to  resist  it, 
were  all  set  forth  in  bold  relief.  His  gra- 
cious protection  was  promised  to  all  those 
who  should  join  his  standard,  or  remain 
quietly  at  their  homes;  but  utter  destruc- 
tion was  denounced  upon  all  such  as  should 
dare  to  oppose  him.  This  proclamation 
was  couched  in  terms  the  most  pompous 
and  bombastic ;  but  upon  the  Americans 
it  produced  no  other  emotions  than  those 
of  derision  and  contempt.  Its  threaten- 
ino-s  and  its  promises  were  alike  disre- 
garded-^none  were  terrified  by  the  for- 
mer, and  none  were  won  by  the  latter.* 

Although  every  possible  exertion  had 
been  made  by  St.  Clair  and  his  men,  the 
state  of  the  American  works  and  of  the 
garrison  was  not  such  as  to  insure  a 
long  and  vigorous  defence.  The  old 
French  fort  had  been  strengthened  by 
some  additional  works,  several  block 
houses  had  been  erected,  and  some  new 
batteries  had  been  constructed  on  the 
side  towards  lake  George.  The  Ameri- 
cans had  also  fortified  a  high  circular  hill 
on  the  east  side  of  the  lake  opposite  to 
Ticonderoga,  to  which  they  had  given  the 
name  of  Mount  Independence.  These 
two  posts  were  connected  by  a  fioatincr 
bridge  twelve  feet  wide  and  one  thousand 
feet  long,  which  was  supported  by  twenty 
two  sunken  piers  of  large  timber-  This 
bridge  was  to  have  been  defended  by  a 
boom  strongly  fastened  together  by  bolts 
and  chains;  but  this  boorn  was  not  com- 
pleted when  Burgoyne  advanced  against 
the  works. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  strength 
of  the  posts  occupied  by  the  Americans, 
their  works  were  all  effectually  overlook- 
ed and  commanded  by  a  neighboring, emi- 
nence called  Sugar  Hill,  or  Mount  Defi- 
ance. This  circumstanci  was  well  known 


*Tliis  pompous  proclamalioii,  togellier  with  an 
amusing  burlesque  upon  the  same,  written  '>/  a 
youn^  oflicer  and  designed  for  the  soldiers  of  the 
American  army,  may  bo  found  in  Williaius'  History, 
volume  •2,  page  430. 
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to  the  American  officers,  and  they  had  a 
consultation  for  the  express  purpose  of 
considering  tlie  propriety  of  fortifying  this 
mountain;  but  it  was  declined,  because 
they  believed  the  British  would  not  think 
it  practicable  to  plant  cannon  upon  it, 
and  because  their  works  were  already  so 
extensive,  that  they  could  not  be  ]irnperly 
manned,  the  whole  garrison  consisting  of 
only  y,.'")4G  continental  trooj)s,  and  !J(X) 
militia;  the  latter  very  badly  armed  and 
equipped. 

St.  Clair  was  sensible  that  he  could  not 
sustain  a  regular  siege  ;  still  he  hoped 
that  the  confidence  of  Burgoyne  would 
induce  him  to  attempt  to  carry  the  Amer- 
can  works  by  assault,  against  which  lie 
was  resolved  to  defend  himself  to  tlie  last 
extremity.  But  to  the  surprise  and  con- 
sternation of  the  Americans,  on  the  .5th 
of  July,  the  enemy  appeared  upon  Mount 
Defiance,  and  immediat<dy  commenced 
the  construction  of  a  battery.  This  bat- 
tery, when  completed,  would  effectually 
command  all  the  American  works  on  both 
sides  of  the  lake,  and  the  line  of  commu- 
nication between  them ;  and,  as  there 
was  no  prospect  of  being  able  to  dislodge 
the  enemy  from  this  post,  a  couricil  of 
war  was  called,  by  which  it  was  unani- 
mously agreed  that  a  retreat  should  be 
attempted  tiiat  very  night,  as  l!ie  only 
means  of  saving  the  army. 

Accoidingl}-,  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  (ith  of  July,  Gen.  St. 
Clair,- with  the  garrison,  left  Ticonderoga, 
and  at  about  three  o'clock  the  troops  on 
Mount  Independence  were  put  in  motion. 
The  baggarre,  provisions  and  stores  were, 
as  far  as  practicable,  embarked  on  board 
200  batteaux,  and  despatched,  under  con- 
voy of  five  armed  gallies,  to  Skenesbor- 
ough,  while  the  main  body  of  the  army 
proceeded  by  land  on  the  rosite  thnmgli 
Hubbardton  and  Castleton.  Tliese  iilfairs 
were  conducted  with  secrecy  and  silence, 
and  unobserved  by  the  enemy,  till  a. 
French  officer,  imprudently  and  contrary 
to  orders,  set  lire  to  his  house.  The 
ffames  immediately  illuminated  the  whole 
of  Mount  Independence,  and  revealed  to 
the  enemy  at  once  the  movemenis  and 
designs  of  the  Americans.  It  at  the  same 
time  impressed  the  Americans  with  such 
an  idea  of  discovery  and  danger,  as  to 
tlirow  them  into  the  utmost  disorder  and 
confusion. 

About  four  o'clock,  the  rear  guard  of 
the  Americans  left  Mount  Independence, 
and  were  brought  off  by  Col.  Francis  in 
good  order;  and  the  regiments  which 
had  preceded  him,  were  soon  recovered 
from  their  confusion.  When  the  troojis 
arrived  at  Hubbardton,  they  were  halted 
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for  nearly  two  hours.  Here  the  rear 
guard  was  put  under  the  command  of 
Col.  Seth  Warner,  with  orders  to  follow 
the  army,  as  soon  as  those,  who  had  been 
left  behind,  came  up,  and  to  halt  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  the  rear  of  the  main 
body.  St.  Clair  then  proceeded  to  Cas- 
tleton,  about  six  miles  further,  leaving 
Warner,  with  the  rear  guard  and  strag- 
glers, at  Hubbardton. 

The  retreat  of  the  Americans  from  Ti- 
conderoga  was  no  sooner  perceived  by 
the  British  than  an  eager  pursuit  was  be- 
gun by  Gen.  Fraser  with  the  light  troops, 
who  was  soon  followed  by  Gen.  R,iedesel 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  Brunswick 
regiments.  Fraser  continued  the  pursuit 
during  the  day,  and  having  learned  that 
the  rear  of  the  American  army  was  not 
far  off,  ordered  his  men  to  lie  that  night 
upon  their  arms.  Early  on  the  morning 
of  the  7th,  he  renewed  the  pursuit,  and 
about  7  o'clock,  commenced  an  attack 
upon  the  Americans  under  Warner. 
W'arner's  force  consisted  of  his  own  regi- 
ment, and  the  regiments  of  Cols.  Francis 
and  Hale.  Hale,  fearful  of  the  result, 
retired  with  his  regiment,  leaving  War- 
ner and  Francis,  with  only  seven  or  eight 
hundred  men,  to  dispute  the  progress  of 
the  enemy* 

The  conflict  was  fierce  and  bloody. 
Francis  fell  at  the  head  of  his  regiment, 
fio-hting  with  great  resolution  and  brave- 
ry. Warner,  well  supported  by  his  offi- 
cers and  men,  charged  the  enemy  with 
such  impetuosity  that  they  were  thrown 
into  disorder,  and  at  first  gave  way. 
They,  however,  soon  recovered,  formed 
anew,  and  advanced  upon  the  Americans, 
who,  in  their  turn,  fell  back.  At  this 
critical  moment,  a  re-enforcement  under 

*This  statement  is  made  upon  the  authority  of 
Dr.  Williams'  History  of  Vt.  volun}e  2,  page  J06, 
and  of  Ktlian  Allen's  Nurrativo,  page  139,  Walpule 
edition,  and  may  seem  to  imply  a  want  of  our.ige 
in  that  young  officer.  Reports  were  circulated 
unfavorable  to  the  leputation  of  Col.  Hale,  imme- 
diately after  his  surrender,  but  whetlier  they  were 
well  fjunJodi  or  originated,  as  many  have  supposed, 
in  the  envy  of  some  of  his  inferior  officers,  who 
•wished  him  cashiered  to  make  room  for  their  own 
promotion,  it  is  ditficult  now  to  decide.  When  Col. 
Hale  hoard  these  reports,  ho  addressed  a  letter  to 
General  Washington,  requesting  that  he  might  be 
exchanged  and  have  an  opportunity  to  vindicate  his 
character  hel'ore  a  court  tnartial,  but  before  this 
could  be  effected  he  died,  while  a  prisoner  upon 
Long  Island,  in  September,  1780,  aged  37  years. 

As  Col.  Hale  and  many  of  his  men  are  known  to 
have  been  in  a  feeble  state  of  health  and  conse- 
quently until  fi>r  military  service,  and  as  the  his- 
torians generally  of  that  period  attach  no  blame  to 
his  conduct,  and  especially,  as  his  character  is  said 
to  have  been  irreproachable  in  other  lespects,  wo 
should  certainly  bs  doing  wrong  in  allowing  an 
imputation  so  injurious  to  his  reputation  and  so 
mortifying  to  bis  higlily  respectable  descendants  in 
this  statej  to  rest  upon  his  name  without  more 
conclusive  proof  of  its  having  been  desoived. 


Gen.  Riedesel  arrived,  which  was  imme- 
diately led  into  action,  and  tJie  fortune  of 
the  day  was  soon  decided.  The  Ameri- 
cans, overpowered  by  numbers,  and  ex- 
hausted by  fatigue,  fled  from  the  field  in 
every  direction. 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  this  en- 
counter was  very  considerable.  Hale 
was  overtaken  by  a  party  of  the  British, 
and  surrendered  himself  and  a  number  of 
his  men,  prisoners  of  war.  The  wliole 
American  loss  in  killed,  wounded  and 
prisoners,  was  1524,  of  whom  about  30  were 
killed.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  killed 
and  wounded,  was  18o.* 

Gen.  St.  Clair,  with  the  maiia  body  of 
the  American  army,  was  at  Castleton, 
only  six  miles  distant,  during  this  en- 
gagement, but  sent  no  assistance  to  War- 
ner. After  the  battle,  Warner,  with  his 
usual  perseverance  and  intrepidity,  col- 
lected his  scattered  troops  and  conducted 
them  safely  to  Fort  Edivard,   to  which 


*Tliis  number  is  given  on  liie  authority  of  Gor- 
don, Williams  aiiO  others.  lilthan  Alien  in  bis 
Narrative,  pai;e  I4i),  AValpolo  orlition,  says  that, 
by  the  confession  of  their  own  ofiicers  to  Iiini  while 
a  pris(nier,  the  Urilish  lost  300  killed,  and  com- 
pl.iined  that  the  Green  Blountain  lioys  took  ^ifr/it, 
'I'iie  Eail  Balcarras  acknowledges  the  loss  oi'loO 
killed  and  wounded  in  Fraser's  division,  fc'ce  State 
of  the  t^xpcdition,  page  27. 

Tho  fiiilowing  plan  of  the  Ilnbbardton  Battle 
Ground  is  copied  on  a  much  smaller  scale  from  the 
one  drawn  by  P.  Getladi,  Deputy  Cluarttn-  Master 
General  in  the  IJritish  army  and  published  in  Uur- 
goyne's  State  of  the  E.\]  edition. 


The  parallelograms  denote  the  Americans — 
the  parallel  lines,  unconnected  at  the  end,  the 
enemy — A,  the  point  on  the  road  from  Ticondc- 
roira  to  Castleton  where  Fraser's  division  formed 
and  attacked  the  Americans  at  B — O,  the  position 
of  the  Americans,  when  Riedesel  with  tile  re-en- 
forcement took  tho  position  E,  wlio  thereupon  fell 
back  to  D,  and  the  enemy  advanced  to  C,  where. 
the  baltit-  was  continued  till  tlie  Americans  fied 
across  the  brook  Ato  the  woods — F,  the  position 
of  the  eneniv  af'ijr  the  action. 
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place  St.  Clair  had  retired  with  the  army. 
Wliile  Grhs.  Fraser  and  Riedesel  were 
pursuing  the  Americans  by  land,  General 
Rurg-oyne  himself  conducted  tlie  pursuit 
by  water.  The  boom  and  bridge  between 
Ticonderoga  and  JNIount  Independence 
not  being  completed,  were  soon  cut 
through,  and  by  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  6th,  the  British  frigates  and 
gun  boats  had  passed  the  works.  Sever- 
al regiments  were  immediately  embarked 
on  board  the  boats,  and  the  chase  com- 
menced. By  three  in  the  afternoon  the 
foremost  boats  overtook  and  attacked  the 
American  gallics  near  Skenesborough, 
(now  Whitehall,)  aiid,  upon  the  approach 
of  the  frigates,  the  Americans  abandoned 
their  gallies,  blew  up  three  of  them,  and 
escaped  to  the  shore.  The  other  two  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  British. 

As  the  American  force  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  make  an  effectual  stand  at 
Skenesborough,  they  set  fire  to  the  works, 
mills  and  batleaux  and  retreated  up  Wood 
Creek  to  fort  Ann.  Being  pursued  by 
the  ninth  British  regiment  under  Colonel 
Hill,  the  Americans  turned  upon  him  and 
gave  him  battle  with  such  spirit  as  to 
cause  him  to  retire  to  the  top  of  a  hill, 
■where  he  would  have  been  soon  overpow- 
ered, had  not  a  re-enforcement  come  at 
that  critical  moment  to  his  assistance. 
The  Americans,  upon  this,  relinquished 
the  attack,  and  having  set  fire  to  fort 
Ann,  retreated  to  fort  Edward  and  joined 
the  main  army  under  Schuyler. 

The  retreat  from  Ticonderoga  was  very 
disastrous  to  the  Americans.  Their  can- 
non, amounting  to  128  pieces, — their  siiip- 
ping  and  batteau.x,  and  their  provisions, 
stores  and  magazines,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  By  this  event,  Burgoyne 
obtained  no  less  than  1,748  barrels  of 
flour,  and  more  than  70  tons  of  salt  pro- 
visions ;  and,  in  addition  to  these,  a  large 
drove  of  cattle,  which  had  arrived  in  the 
American  camp  a  few  days  previous  to 
their  retreat,  fell  into  his  hands.  After 
St.  Clair  had  joined  Schuyler  at  fort  Ed- 
ward, and  all  the  scattered  troops  had 
come  in,  the  whole  American  force  at  that 
place  did  not  exceed  4,400  men.  Sensible 
that  with  this  force,  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  make  an  effectual  stand,  it  became 
the  chief  object  of  the  American  generals 
to  impede  as  much  as  possible  the  pro- 
gress of  the  enemy  by  cutting-  down  trees, 
blocking  up  the  roads,  and  destroying  the 
brid'i-es. 

Tiie  works  at  fort  Edward  being  in  no 
condition  to  allord  protection  to  the 
American  arm}'.  Gen.  Schuyler  aban- 
doned tjicm  on  the  2;2d  of  Jul}',  and  re- 
tired  with   his    whole    force    to    Moses 


Creek,  a  position  on  the  Hudson,  about 
four  miles  below  fort  Edward.  At  this 
place  the  hills  approach  very  near  the 
river  on  both  sides,  and  this  was  selected 
as  a  favorable  position  to  make  a  stand 
and  dispute  the  progress  of  the  enemy. 
But  the  arm}'  was  found  to  be  so  much 
reduced  by  defeat  and  desertion,  and  the 
dissatisfaction  to  the  American  cause  was 
found  to  be  so  general  in  this  section  of 
the  country,  that  it  was  judged  best  to 
retire  to  Saratoga,  and  subsequently,  to 
Stillwater,  at  which  place  the  army  ar- 
rived on  the  1st  day  of  August. 

The  British  were  in  the  mean  time 
bringing  forward  their  artillery  and  stores, 
and  opening  the  way  from  Skenesborough 
to  fort  Edward.  But  so  effectually  had 
the  Americans  blocked  up  and  obstructed 
the  road,  that  the  British  army  was  fre- 
quently 24  hours  in  advancing  one  mile, 
it  was  not  till  the  30th  of  July  that  Bur- 
goyne arrived  and  fixed  his  hend  quarters 
at  fort  Edward.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  joy  of  the  British  army  on  its  arrival 
at  the  Hudson.  They  flattered  them- 
selves that  their  difficulties  and  toils  were 
now  ended  ;  and  that  there  was  nothing 
before  them  but  a  safe  and  easy  march  to 
Albany,  and  thence  to  a  junction  with  the 
British  army  at  New  York. 

The  British  had  supposed  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  New 
Hampshire  grants  and  in  the  northern 
parts  of  New  York,  were  opposed  to  the 
revolution,  and  that  it  was  necessary  only 
to  march  an  army  into  their  country,  and 
furnish  them  with  arms  to  bring  them  all 
around  the  royal  standard.  Arms  had 
therefore  been  forwarded  by  Burgoyne,  a 
proclamation  was  issued,  addressed  to  the 
inhabitavts  of  the  country,  and  Burgoyne 
was  now  waiting  for  their  submission,  and 
for  the  arrival  of  his  tents  and  baggage. 
But  notwithstanding  the  darkness  and 
gloom  which  enveloped  the  American  af- 
fairs, very  few  were  found,  who  were  dis- 
posed to  abandon  the  cause  o?  their  coun- 
try for  that  of  their  king. 

At  this  period,  settlements  had  been 
commenced  in  most  of  the  towns  in  the 
present  counties  of  Bennington  and  Rut- 
land, and  in  several  towns  to  the  north- 
ward of  Rutland  county.  But  upon  the 
advance  of  Burgoyne  along  the  lake,  the 
settlers  retired  towards  the  south,  and  at 
the  time  Burgoyne  was  upon  the  Hudson, 
very  few  settler^  remained  upon  their 
farms  to  the  northward  of  the  present 
county  of  Bennington.  But,  that  the  set- 
tlers were  generally  true  to  the  American 
cause,  we  are  assured  by  the  testimony  of 
Burgoyne  himself.  In  his  private  letter 
to  Lord  Germain,  dated  Saratoga,  August 
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20th,  1777,  he  says,  "The  Hampshh-e 
grants  in  particular,  a  country  unpeopled 
and  almost  unknown  in  the  last  war,  now 
abounds  in  the  most  active  and  most  re- 
bellious race  on  the  continent,  and  hangs 
like  a  gathering  storm  on  my  left."* 

On  the  l')th  of  July,  the  committee  of 
safety  of  Vermont  assembled  at  Manches- 
ter, where  they  agreed  to  raise  all  tiie 
men  they  could,  to  oppose  the  enemy, 
who  were  then  advancing  towards  fort 
Edward.  Tbey  at  the  same  time  wrote 
in  the  most  urgent  terms  to  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Massachusetts,  to  send  on  a 
body  of  troops  to  their  assistance. t  The 
legislature  of  New  Hampshire  imme- 
diately formed  their  militia  into  two  brig- 
ades, and  placed  one  under  the  command 
of  Gen.  William  Whipple,  and  the  other 
under  Gen.  John  Stark.  One  fourth  of 
Stark's  brigade,  and  a  portion  of  Whip- 
ple's, was  tiien  ordered  to  march  imme- 
diately, under  the  command  of  Gen.  Stark, 
to  stop  the  progress  of  the  enemy  upon 
the  north  western  frontier. 

Stark  had  been  an  officer  of  some  repu- 
tation in  the  French  war,  and  had  also 
distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Bun- 
ker Hill  ;  but  considering  himself  neg- 
lected by  Congress  in  not  being  promo- 
ted, he  had  left  the  continental  service, 
and  would  not  accept  the  present  com- 
mand, unless  left  at  liberty  to  serve,  or 
not,  under  a  continental  officer,  as  he 
should  think  proper.  As  there  was  no 
time  for  delay,  the  assembly  of  New 
Hampshire  invested  him  with  a  separate 
command,  with  orders  to  repair  without 
delay  to  the  New  Hampshire  grants,  and 
act  either  in  conjunction  with  the  troops 
of  the  grants,  or  of  the  other  states,  or 
separately,  as  he  should  judge  best  for  the 
protection  of  the  people  and  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  enemy. 

Agreeably  to  his  orders,  Stark  hastened 
forward  with  about  800  men,  and  joined 
the  Vermont  troops,  who  were  collected 
at  Manchester  under  the  command  of  Col. 
Seth  Warner,  to  the  number  of  about  600, 
making  the  united  force  imder  Stark, 
about  1400  men.  Gen.  Schuyler,  wish- 
ing to  collect  all  the  American  troops  in 
front  of  the  British  army  to  prevent  its 
approach  to  Albany,  wrote  repeatedly  to 
Stark  to  join  him  with  the  men  under  his 
command.  But  Stark  believed  that  the 
most  effi-'ctual  way  of  checking  the  ad- 


*Tliis  letter  was  written  just  after  tlie  Benning- 
ton Battle,  and  shows  plainly  that  Rurguyne  had 
already  hefjnn  to  despair  uf  accomplishing  the  objects 
of  the  expedition,  h  may  be  found  in  the  State 
of  the  Expedition,  page  24  of  the  Appendi-K. 

fThe  correspondence  witlv  N.  H.  may  bs  found 
in  Slade's  Vt.  State  Papers,  page  79. 


vance  of  Burgoyne,  was  to  hang  upon  his 
rear  and  embrace  ei'ery  favorable  oppor- 
tunity to  cut  off  his  supplies  and  annoy 
him  from  that  quarter,  and  tlierefore  neg- 
lected to  obey  the  orders  of  Schuyler. 
Schuyler  complained  to  Congress  of  this 
want  of  subordination,  and  Congress  pro- 
ceeded, August  lUth,  to  adopt  a  resolu- 
tion censuring  tlie  cour.se  pursued  by  the 
New  Hampsliire  assembly  in  giving  to 
Stark  a  separate  command,  and  request- 
ing them  "  to  instruct  Gen.  Stark  to  con- 
form himself  to  the  same  rules,  to  whicli 
other  general  officers  of  the  militia  are 
subject,  whenever  called  out  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  United  States." 

In  the  mean  time  Stark  %vrote  to  Schuy- 
ler that  he  was  willing  to  unite  in  any 
measures  which  would  promote  the  pub- 
lic good— that  he  wished  to  avoid  what- 
ever was  inconsistent  with  his  own  honor 
— and  that  private  resentment  should  not 
prevent  his  marching  to  his  camp,  if  it 
was  deemed  necessary.  He  was  at  the 
same  time  watching  for  an  opportunity  to 
manifest  his  courage  and  patriotism  by  an 
attack  upon  some  part  of  the  British  army. 
Nor  was  he  obliged  to  wait  long  for  the 
opportunity  to  present  itself.  Nearly  at 
the  same  "time  when  Congress  was  cen- 
suring his  conduct  by  a  public  resolution, 
Stark  and  his  brave  followers  were  ac- 
quiring unfading  laurels,  and  rendering 
that  service  to  the  American  cause,  which 
soon  after  procured  for  him,  from  the  same 
Congress,  a  vote  of  thanks,  and  promo- 
tion to  the  rank  of  brigadier  general  in 
the  army  of  the  United  States. 

From  the  ydth  of  July,  to  near  the  mid- 
dle of  August,  the  British  army  was  con- 
stantly employed  in  bringing  forward 
their  batteau.x  and  stores  from  lakeGeorge 
to  the  first  navigable  part  of  Hudson  riv- 
er. But  witii  all  liis  cfibrts  and  diligence, 
Burgoyne  was  unable  to  bring  forward, 
with  his  other  stores,  a  suflicient  quantity 
of  provisions  for  daily  consumption,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  necessary  maga- 
zines. It  was  this  circumstance  which 
induced  him  to  attempt  to  replenish  his 
own  stores  at  the  expense  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. Having  learned  that  largo  quanti- 
ties of  provisions  were  collected  together 
at  Bennington,  and  designed  for  the 
American  army,  and  that  they  were 
guarded  only  by  militia;  and,  moreover, 
being  made  to  believe  that  a  majorit}^  of 
the  people  in  that  quarter  were  friendly 
to  the  royal  cause,  and  were  read}'  to  join 
it,  whenever  an  opportunity  should  per- 
mit, Burgoyne  determined  to  surprise  the 
place  and  secure  the  stores  to  his  own 
army . 

For  this  purpose  he  detached  a  select 
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body  of  about  ."lOO  reo-ular  German  troops, 
some  Canadians  and  more  tlian  100  In- 
dians, witii  two  light  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  i)laeed  the  whole  under  the  connnand 
of  Col.  IJaum.  To  facilitate  their  opera- 
tions, and  to  take  advantag-e  of  their  suc- 
cess, a  detachment  of  the  British  army 
was  posted  upon  the  east  bank  of  the 
Hudson,  opposite  to  Saratoga,  and  anoth- 
er detachment  under  Col.  Breymen  was 
stationed  at  Battcnkill.  This  disposition 
being  made,  Baum  set  out  with  his  detach- 
ment for  Bennington,  on  the  morning  of 
the  1:2th  of  August,  and  arrived  that  day 
at  Cambridge,  which  is  about  12  miles 
north  west  from  Bennington. 

General  Stark  had  moved  forward  to 
Bennington  on  the  9th  of  August,  with 
his  whole  force,  excepting  Warner'.s  re 
ment,  which  remained  at  Manchester 
under  the  command  of  Major  Samuel  Saf- 
ford.  On  the  13th  of  August  Stark  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  a  party  of  Indians 
had  been  observed  at  Cambridge,  and 
dispatched  Lieut.  Col.  Gregg  with  200 
men  to  stop  their  progress;  but  he  was 
soon  advised  by  express  that  there  was  a 
large  bod}'  of  the  enemies  troops,  with  a 
train  of  artillery,  in  the  rear  of  the  Indi- 
ans, and  that  they  were  advancing  to- 
wards Bennington.  He  immediately  ral- 
lied his  forces,  made  an  animated  call  up- 
on the  neighboring  militia,  and  sent  or- 
ders to  Major  Safford  to  join  him  with 
Warner's  regiment. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  Stark  mov- 
ed forward  with  his  whole  force  towards 
Cambridge,  and,  at  the  distance  of  five  or 
six  miles,  met  Gregg  retreating  before 
the  enemy,  who  were  only  one  mile  in 
his  rear.  Stark  immediately  halted  and 
drew  up  his  men  in  order  of  battle.  Baum 
perceiving  the  Americans  to  be  too  strong 
to  be  attacked  with  his  present  force,  also 
halted,  commenced  entrenching  himself 
upon  a  commanding  piece  of  ground  and 
sent  an  pxpress  to  Col.  Breymen  to  hasten 
to  his  support.  Stark,  unable  to  draw 
them  from  their  position,  fell  back  about 
_a  mile  with  his  main  force,  leaving  only 
a  small  party  to  skirmish  with  the  enemy, 
which  they  did  so  eftectually  as  to  kill  or 
wound  thirty  of  their  number,  two  of 
whom  were  Indian  chiefs,  without  any 
loss  to  themselves.  Here  he  called  a 
council  of  war,  ])y  which  it  was  resolved 
that  an  attack  should  be  made  upon  the 
enemy  before  they  should  receive  any  re- 
enforcements.  Stark,  with  the  advice  of 
Warner  and  other  chief  officers,  having 
arranged  his  plans,  gave  orders  for  the 
troops  to  be  in  readiness  to  commence  an 
assault  on  the  following  morning.  The 
next  day,  however,  proved  to  be   rainy, 


FIRST  BATTLK, 


which  prevented  a  general  engagement, 
hut  there  were  frequent  skirmislies  be- 
tween small  parties,  which  resulted  in 
such  manner  as  to  afford  encouragement 
to  the  Americans,  and  to  induce  the  In- 
dians, attached  to  Baum's  army,  to  desert 
in  considerable  numbers  ;  "  because,"  as 
they  said,  "  the  woods  were  filled  with 
Yankees." 

This  unavoidable  delay  of  a  general  en- 
gagement, enabled  the  enemy  to  complete 
their  breast  works  and  put  themselves  in 
a  favorable  condition  for  defence.  Their 
principal  force  was  strongly  entrenched 
upon  a  rising  ground  on  tiie  north  side  of 
tiie  Wallooniscoik  river,  where  there  was 
a  considerable  bend  in  tliat  stream,  while 
a  corps  of  tories  in  the  British  service, 
were  entrenched  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  .in  lower  ground.  The  river  is 
small  and  fordable  at  all  places.  Stark's 
encampment  was  on  the  same  side  of  the 
river  as  that  of  the  main  body  of  the  ene- 
my, but  owing  to  the  serpentine  course 
of  the  stream,  it  crossed  his  line  of  march 
tv/ice  on  his  way  to  their  position. 

On  the  morning  of  the  IGth  of  August, 
Gen.  Stark  was  joined  by  Col.  Sj-monda 
with  a  small  body  of  militia  from  Berk- 
shire county  in  Massaclmsetts,  and,  hav- 
ing reconnoitered  the  enemy's  i)ost,  he 
proceeded  to  carry  into  effect  the  previ- 
ous arrangements  for  the  attack.  Col. 
Nichols  was  detached  with  200  men  to 
the  rear  of  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy, ' 
and  Col.  Herrick  with  300  men  to  the 
rear  of  their  right  wing.  These  were  to 
join,  and  then  make  the  attack.  Colonels 
Hubbard  and  Stickney  were  also  ordered 
to  advance  with  200  men  on  their  right, 
and  100  in  front  to  divert  their  attention 
from  the  real  point  of  attack.  As  the  di- 
visions of  Nichols  and  Herrick  approach- 
ed each  other  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy, 
the  Indians,  apprehensive  of  being  sur- 
rounded, made  their  escape  between  the 
two  corps,  excepting  three  killed  and  two 
wounded  by  the  fire  of  the  Americans  as 
they  passed. 

Their  positions  being  taken,  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  action  was 
commenced  by  Col.  Nichols,  and  his  ex- 
ample was  quickly  followed  by  the  otl)er 
divisions.  Gen.  Stark  advanced  slowly 
in  front,  till  the  firing  announced  the 
commencement  of  the  attacli:  on  tlie  rear. 
He  then  rushed  forward  and  attacked  the 
division  of  tories,  and  in  a  few  moments 
the  action  became  general.  "It  lasted,'" 
says  Stark,  in  his  official  account,  "  two 
hours,  and  was  the  hottest  I  ever  saw.  It 
was  like  one  continued  clap  of  thunder." 
The  German  dragoons  made  a  brave  re- 
sistance, and,  after  their  ammunition  was 
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expended,  they  were  led  on  by  Col.  Bauni, 
and  attacked  the  Americans,  sword  in 
hand.  But  tli"ir  bravery  was  unavailing. 
They  were  finally  overpowered,  their 
works  carried  on  all  points,  and  their  two 
cannon  taken.  Col.  Baani  was  mortally 
wonnded,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Americans,  and  all  of  his  men,  with  the 
exception  of  those  who  escaped  to  the 
woods,  were  either  killed  or  taken  pris- 
oners.* 

The  prisoners  were  now  collected  to- 
gether and  sent  off  under  a  strong  guard 
to  the  meeting-house  in  Bennington,  and 
Stark,  unsuspicious  of  danger,  suffered 
his  men  to  scatter  in  pursuit  of  refresh- 
ments and  plunder.  In  this  state  of 
things,  intelligence  was  received  that  the 
re-enforcement  of  the  enemy  under  Col- 
Breymen,  with  two  field  pieces,  was  rap- 
idly approaching,  and  only  two  miles  dis- 
tant. Stark  endeavored  to  rally  his  ex- 
hausted forces  ;  but  before  he  could  put 
them  in  a  condition  to  make  an  effectual 
xesistance,  the  enemy  advanced  upon 
Ihem  in  regular  order,  and  commenced 
the  attack.  They  opened  an  incessant 
fire  from  their  artillery,  and  small  arms, 
which  was  for  a  while  returned  by  the 
Americans  with  much  spirit ;  but,  ex- 
hausted by  fitigue  and  hunger,  and  over- 
powered by  numbers,  they  at  length  be- 

*  Tl-.e  following  Plan  of  the  Bennington  Battin 
Ground  is  loiUifnl  from  lliB  |il:in  drawn  bv  1-icut. 
Durnfurd.  Col.  Baum's  cnsiiiffr,  and  published  in 
Bur<royne's   Slate  of  llio  Expedition. 


The  loiiiJ  paralleloorains  denote  the  Americans 

the  parallel  lines,  iincontiecled  at  the  eiifls,  llio 

eneniv — ilie  short  parallelograms  are  biiiltlings — 
the  dark  zis-2.ag  lines,  the  enemy's  breast  vvorlis. 
T  denotes  the  posilion  of  the  tories  belonging  to 
Baum's  army.  The  Canadians  were  polled  in 
the  houses  near  where  the  road  from  Bennington 
to  Saratoga  crosses  the  Wallooniscoik.  A,  tlie 
posiiicn  of  the  Americans  at  the  comrnencemenl 
of  the  battle. 


gan  slowly,  but  in  good  order,  to  retreat 
before  the  enemy,  "  disputing  the  ground 
inch  by  inch." 

The  remnant  of  Warner's  regiment, 
which  then  consisted  of  only  130  men, 
had  been  suffered  to  remain  at  Manches- 
ter under  Maj.  Safford,  as  already  stated. 
When  the  express  arrived  with  orders  for 
it  to  proceed  to  Bennington,  many  of  the 
nif  n  were  absent  on  scouts,  and  that,  and 
other  causes,  prevented  its  marching  till 
the  15th.  Owing  to  the  heavy  rains  on 
that  day,  it  was  near  midnight  when  the 
corps  arrived  within  one  mile  of  Benning- 
ton. Here  they  encamped  for  the  night, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  next 
day  was  spent  in  putting  their  arms  and 
equipments,  which  had  been  drenched  by 
ithe  rain,  in  a  condition  for  battle. 

As  soon  as  these  were  in  readiness  and 
they  had  furnished  themselves  with  am- 
munition, they  proceeded  down  the  Wal- 
loomscoik,  and  fortunately  arrived  upon 
the  battle-field  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  Americans  were  beginning  to  fall 
back.  *  Disappointed  that  they  had  not 
been  in  season  to  take  part  in  the  first 
engagement  and  share  in  its  glories,  they 
now  advanced  forward  and  attacked  the 
enemy  with  great  spirit  and  resolution, 
"being  determined,"  says  Ethan  Allen, 
"to  have  ample  revenge  on  account  of 
the  quarrel  at  Hubbardton."  The  enemy, 
which  had  just  been  exulting  in  the  pros- 
pect of  an  easy  victory,  was  now  brought 
to  a  stand,  and  more  of  the  scattered  mi- 
litia being  brought  forward  by  Stark  and 
llerrick,  the  action  became  general.  The 
combat  was  maintained  with  grent  brave- 
ry on  both  sides  fill  sun-set,  when  the 
enemy  gave  way,  and  were  pursued  till 
dark.  With  one  hour  more  of  day  light, 
says  Stark,  in  his  otTicial  report,  he  should 
have  captured  their  whole  force. 

In  these  two  engagements,  the  Ameri- 
cans took  four  brass  field  pieces,  12  brass 
drums,  four  ammunition  wagons,  and 
about  700  prisoners  with  their  arms  and 
nccoufrements.  The  number  of  the  ene- 
my found  dead  on  the  field  was  207 : 
tlieir  number  of  wounded  not  ascertained. 
The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  trifling  in 
comparison  with  that  of  the  enemy.  They 
had  30  killed  and  about  40  wounded. 

Nothino-  could  be  more  encouraging  to 
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*!t  lias  been  generally  snpjiosed,  ami  ha?  been 
so  rnpres-nted  in  most  of  ibe  .ncoonnls  of  tbn  Ben- 
nington Battle,  tliaf  Col.  A\'arner  wiis  not  present 
in  llie  fust  engugement;  but  this  is  doubtles.s  a 
mistake.  Stark  says  e.xpressly  in  his  ofliciul  letter 
llial  Warner  was  with  him  several  days  previous 
to  the  battle  and  aiUnowledges  his  assistance  in 
planning  it.  'J'lie  niislake  probably  arose  from  the 
fact  that  li'ni-ncr's  reu-'unnit  was  not  in  tlie  first 
engagement,  but  arrived  just  in  season  to  decide 
the  fate  of  the  second,  as  above  stated. 
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the  Americans,  or  disheartening  to  the 
enemy,  than  this  splendid  victory  of 
Stark,  achieved  principally  by  undisci- 
plined militia,  over  veteran  regular  troops. 
Since  the  fall  of  Montgomery,  an  uninter- 
rupted series  of  defeats  had  attended  the 
American  arms  in  the  northern  depart- 
ment, and  many  of  the  most  ardent  in  the 
cause  of  freedom  had  begun  to  despond. 
Jiut,  by  this  event,  they  discovered  that 
their  enemy  was  not  invincible, — their 
hopes  and  their  courage  were  revived, 
and  volunteers  from  every  quarter  flocked 
to  the  American  standard.  It  also  ena- 
bled Stark  to  vindicate  his  attaclnnent  to 
the  cause  of  his  bleeding  country,  and  to 
render  that  cause  a  service  far  more  im- 
portant than  he  could  have  done  by  join- 
ing the  main  army  on  the  Hudson. 

After  their  disasters  at  Bennington  the 
Britisli  army  remained  quietly  at  their 
camp  opposite  to  Saratoga  for  some  time, 
awaiting  the  approach  of  Col.  St.  Leger, 
who  had  been  sent  round  by  the  way  of 
lake  Ontario,  for  the  reduction  of  fort 
Stanwix  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Mohav/k 
river.  But  they  waited  in  vain.  Tiiat 
officer,  alter  encountering  many  difficul- 
ties, was  obliged,  through  the  defection 
of  the  Indians  belonging  to  his  corps,  to 
retreat  without  accomplishing  the  oliject 
of  the  expedition.  These  events  had  not 
only  retarded  the  advance  of  Burgoyne, 
but  they  served  to  depress  the  spirits  of 
the  royal  army,  while  they  at  the  same 
time  encouraged  the  Americans,  and  af- 
forded Gen.  Gates,  who  had  now  super- 
ceded Gen.  Schuyler,  time  to  strengthen 
and  fortify  his  camp. 

In  the  mean  time.  Gen.  Lincoln,  who 
commanded  a  body  of  New  England  mili- 
tia, determined  to  make  a  diversion  in 
the  rear  of  the  enemy.  He  accordingly 
proceeded  from  Manchester  to  Pawlet, 
anil  from  thence  on  the  13th  of  Septem- 
ber, despatched  Colonel  Brown  with  500 
men  to  destroy  the  British  stores  and  re- 
lease the  American  prisoners,  which  were 
collected  at  lake  George.  At  the  same 
tiine  he  ordered  Colonel  Johnson  with  an 
equal  number  of  men  to  proceed  towards 
Ticonderoofa  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
enemy,  wlriie  Brown  was  accomplishing 
his  object.  In  addition  to  these,  he  de- 
tached Col.  Woodbridge  with  .jOO  men 
by  the  way  of  Skencsborough  and  fort 
Ann  to  fort  Edward.  The  design  of  these 
expeditions  was  to  alarm  and  divide  the 
British  forces,  and  to  cut  ofi" their  su])plies. 

Brown  proceeded  with  such  secrecy 
and  celerity,  that  by  the  18th  of  Septem- 
ber he  had  surprised  all  the  out  posts  be- 
tween the  landing  place  at  the  north  end 
of  lake   George  and  the  main  fortress  at 


Ticonderoga.  The  Americans  had  like- 
wise recovered  Mount  Hope,  Mount  De- 
fiance, 200  batteaux,one  armed  sloop  and 
a  number  of  gun  boats  ;  and  they  had 
taken  ".203  prisoners,  and  had  liberated 
more  than  100  Americans.  Encouraged 
bj'  this  success,  they  summoned  General 
Powel,  the  British  commander  of  Ticon- 
deroga, to  surrender  that  fortress,  but  not 
being  in  a  condition  to  make  any  eflectual 
attempt  against  it,  they  returned  in  safe- 
ty, and  with  scarcely  any  loss,  to  Lin- 
coln's camp. 

General  Burgoyne  crossed  the  Hudson 
on  the  13th  and  14th  of  September,  and 
advanced  towards  the  American  army, 
wliich  was  posted  at  Stillwater.  On  the 
ISth,  3000  Americans  marched  out  with  a 
view  of  attacking  the  enemy,  but  finding 
that  the  attempt  would  be  too  hazardous, 
they  remained  during  the  day  in  full  view 
of  the  royal  army,  without  commencing 
the  attack.  On  the  UHh,  Gen.  Burgoyne 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  right  wing 
of  the  British  army,  and  advanced  towards 
the  left  of  the  Americans.  Gens.  Phil- 
ips and  Riedesel  at  the  same  time  ad- 
vanced along  the  river  towards  the  right. 
About  one  o'clock,  some  of  the  American 
scouts  fell  in  with  those  of  the  British, 
and  attacked  them  with  great  boldness. 

The  firing  was  no  sooner  heard  than 
the  advanced  parties  of  both  armies  press- 
ed forward  to  battle.  Re-enforcements 
were  continually  sent  on  upon  both  sides 
and  the  contest  soon  became  obstinate 
and  general.  The  first  attempt  of  the 
Americans  was  to  turn  the  right  wing  of 
the  British  army  and  flank  their  line. 
Failing  in  this,  they  moved  in  regular  or- 
der to  the  left,  and  there  made  a  furious 
assault.  Both  armies  were  determined  to 
conquer,  and  the  battle  raged  without  in- 
termission for  three  hours.  Any  advan- 
tage on  one  side  was  soon  counterbalanced 
by  an  equal  advantage  on  the  other.  Can- 
non and  favorable  positions  were  taken, 
lost  and  re-taken  in  quick  succession  ;  and 
the  two  armies  might  be  compared  to  the 
two  scales  of  a  mighty  balance,  trembling 
with  equjil  burdens  in  doubtful  oscillation, 
and,  had  not  night  put  an  end  to  the 
struggle,  it  is  extremel}^  doubtful  which 
would  have  preponderated. 

This  engagement,  though  undecisive, 
was  advantageous  to  the  Americans.  The 
British  lost  in  killed,  wounded  and  pris- 
oners, more  than  500  men,  while  the  loss 
of  the  Americans  amounted  to  64  killed, 
217  wounded  and  38  missing.  But  the 
principal  advantage  arose  from  the  new 
impressions  which  were  made  upon  the 
minds  of  the  royal  army.  Thev  had  hith- 
erto regarded  the.  American  army  as  a!\ 
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unorjrnnizcd  assemblage  of  cowarcHy  Yan- 
kees,whicli  could  never  be  brouglit  to  face 
regular  British  and  German  troops  upon 
the  field  of  battle.  And  when  they  came 
to  see  those,  Avhom  they  regarded  as  des- 
picable back-woodsmen,  maintaining,  in 
their  rustic  homespun  and  leather  aprons, 
with  no  otlior  arms  than  rusty  fowling 
pieces,  an  animated  and  determined  at- 
tack upon  the  royal  troops,  till  darkness 
put  it  out  of  their  power  to  continue  it, 
tlieir  hearts  sunk  within  them,  and  the 
most  sanguine  could  not  suppress  fearful 
forebodings  with  regard  to  the  termina- 
tion of  their  expedition. 

Tlie  Indians  in  particular,  were  so  dis- 
Iieartened,  that  nearly  all  of  them  imme- 
diately left  the  British  service,  and  about 
2-50  of  them  came  over  and  joined  the 
American  army.  Tlie  Canadians  and 
Tories  also  deserted  in  large  numbers. 
From  the  20th  of  September  to  the  7th  of 
October,  the  two  armies  lay  very  near 
each  other  and  skirmislies  between  small 
parties  were  continually  kept  up.  During 
this  time  the  American  army  was  receiv- 
ing daily  accessions  from  the  surrounding 
country,  while  that  of  the  British  was 
continually  diminishing  by  desertion  and 
other  causes.  On  the  7th,  General  Bur- 
goyno  put  himself  at  tlie  head  of  1.500 
regulars,  for  the  purpose  of  covering  a 
foraging  party,  and  discovering  whetlier 
it  would  be  possible  to  force  a  passage 
down  the  Hudson,  should  it  bo  found  ne- 
cessary to  alter  his  position. 

As  soon  as  Gates  received  intelligence 
of  tlie  marching  of  this  detachment,  he 
put  his  troops  in  motion  to  meet  them, 
and  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  an 
action  commenced  which  continued  till 
night,  and  was  one  of  the  most  animated 
and  obstinate  ever  fought  in  America. 
The  British  troops  were  at  lengtli  com- 
])ellpd  to  retreat  to  their  camp,  and  some 
of  their  entrenchments  were  carried  by 
the  Americans  sword  in  hand;  their  loss 
in  the  conflict  was  very  severe,  compared 
with  that  of  the  Americans.  Gen.  Fraser, 
Col.  Breymen  and  several  other  officers 
were  slain,  and  Sir  James  Clark,  Major 
Williams  and  Maj.  Ackland  were  wound- 
ed and  taken  prisoners.  The  Americans 
took  in  the  whole,  200  prisoners,  nine 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
ammunition  and  camp  equipage. 

As  the  force  of  Burgoyne  was  thus  con- 
stantly diminishing,  while  that  of  Gates 
was  daily  augmenting  by  fresh  arrivals,  it 
became  obvious  that  nothing  sliort  of  a 
retreat  to  Canada  could  now  prevent  the 
crimplete  overtlirow  of  the  royal  army. 
This  Burgoyne  attempted  as  a  dernier  re- 
tiort,  but  soon  found  that  the  Americans 


liad  so  completely  hemmed  him  in,  as  to 
render  it  utterly  impracticable.  Gates 
now  employed  every  means  to  cut  off  the 
supplies  of  the  enemy,  and  the  situation 
of  the  royal  army  became  so  desperate, 
that,  on  the  13tii  of  October,  Burgoyne 
called  a  council  of  war,  by  which  it  was 
unanimously  determined  to  propose  a 
capitulation.  The  next  day.  Major  Kings- 
ton was  sent  to  the  Americans  ;  hostilities 
were,  suspended  ;  and  on  tlie  IGtli  and 
16th,  the  articles  of  capitulation  were 
severally  agreed  upon,  and  were  to  be 
signed  the  next  day.  During  the  night 
of  the  16th,  Burgoyne  received  intelli- 
gence tliat  a  British  army  was  advancing 
up  the  Hudson  to  his  assistance  ;  and  as 
the  capitulation  was  not  yet  signed,  he 
was  of  opinion  that  it  was  best  to  suspend 
tlie  execution  of  it,  and  trust  to  events. 
But  his  council  decided  that  the  public 
faith  was  already  pledged  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  treaty. 

Gates,  who  was  well  apprised  of  tlie 
advance  of  tlie  British  up  the  Hudson, 
and  fearful  that  Burgoyne  might  be  en- 
couraged by  it  to  further  resistance,  got 
every  thing  in  readiness  for  attacking  him 
on  the  morning  of  the  17th.  At  nine 
o'clock,  the  time  fixed  for  signing  the  ar- 
ticles, he  sent  Colonel  Greaton  on  horse- 
back to  General  Burgoyne  for  his  signa- 
ture, allowing  him  only  ten  minutes  to  go 
and  return.  The  business  was  accom- 
plislied  in  the  time  specified,  and  the 
Americans  marched  back  to  their  camji  to 
the  tune  of  Yankee-Doodle.  The  whole 
number  of  troops,  which  were  surrender- 
ed by  this  capitulation,  was  57.52,  together 
with  all  tlie  arms  and  military  stores  be- 
longing to  the  British  army. 

This  event  terminated  tlie  career  of 
Burgoyne  and  of  the  northern  British  ar- 
my in  America,  and  nearly  put  an  end  to 
the  war  in  the  vicinity  of  Vermont.  The 
regular  force  under  Gates  was  moved  off 
to  combat  the  enemy  in  other  quarters, 
and  the  sturdy  yeomanry,  who  had  rallied 
around  his  standard  and  fought  the  battles 
of  their  country,  now  returned  to  their 
homes.  The  country  which  had  been 
made  desolate  by  the  ravages  of  war,  be- 
gan again  to  be  inhabited  ;  and  the  inhabi- 
tants were  allowed  once  more  to  devote 
tlieir  attention  to  their  civil  and  domestic 
affairs 

We  have  been  thus  particular  respect- 
ing the  invasion  of  Burgoyne,  as  well  on 
account  of  its  effects  in  breaking  up  the 
settlements  in  the  western  parts  of  Ver- 
mont, as  of  the  important  part  performed 
by  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  in  check- 
ing, and  finally  capturing  the  British 
army.    In  this  business  the  people  of  Ver- 
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mont  made  common  cause  with  those  of 
Other  states,  and  we  have  tlierefore  not 
interrupted  our  account  of  the  great 
events  of  the  revolution  wliich  transpired 
upon  our  borders,  by  any  account  of  our 
internal  policy.     We  shall,  however,  pro- 


ceed in  the  next  chapter,  to  consider  more 
particularly  the  situation  of  Vermont,  with 
respect  to  her  internal  government,  and 
her  relations  to  the  neighboring  states,and 
to  the  British  forces  in  Canada,  during 
the  war  for  Independence. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CIVIL  POLICY  OF  VERMONT  DURING  THE  REVOLUTION. 


Section  I. 

From  the  year  1775,  to  the  Declaration  of 
the  Indeijendence  of  Vermont  in  1777. 

Having  completed  our  account  of  those 
important  events  in  the  American  war,  in 
which  the  people  of  Vermont  were  more 
particularly  concerned,  we  shall  now  turn 
our  attention  to  their  internal  policy,  and 
endeavor  to  trace  the  successive  steps  by 
which  the   powers  of  government  were 
assumed,  and  their  political  fabric  erect- 
ed.    The  New  Hampshire  grants,  hayinor 
never  Been  ~re'cognizea""By  the  Tiing  as  a 
separate  jurisdiction,  and  Iiavino-  ever  re- 
fused submission  to  the  authority  of  New 
York,  were,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
revolution,  nearly  in  a  state  of  nature,  be- 
ing wiLliout  any  internal  organization  un- 
der which  the  inhabitants  could  act  witlJj 
eystein  and   effect.     Their  only  rallyinir 
point  and  bond  of  union,  was  their  com-; 
mon  interest  in  resisting  the  claims  andi 
authority  of  New  York.     Yet  the   samel 
interests  which  drove  them  to  resistance,! 
gave  the  effect  of  law   to  the  recommen-^ 
dations   of  their  committees  and   the  or-' 
ders  of  their  councils  of  safety,  while  a 
few  bold  and  daring  spirits,  as  if  formed 
for  the  very  occasion,  gave  impulse,  and 
energy,  and  system  to  their  operations. 

Thus  situated  were  the  inhabitants  of 
the  New  Hampshire  grants,  when  the  first 
scene  of  the  great  drama  of  the  revolution 
was  opened  at  Lexington,  and,  as  all 
lesser  lights  are  swallowed  up  in  the  su- 
perior splendor  of  the  sun,  so  were  all  the 
minor  controversies  among  the  colonists 
for  a  while  absorbed  in  the  more  momen- 
tous controversy  with  the  mother  coun- 
try. But  the  partial  relief  now  experi- 
enced from  the  oppression  of  New  York 
served  only  to  discover  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Grants  the  frailty  of  their  bond  of 
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union,  and  to  convince  them  of  the  neces- 
sity of  a  better  organization,  both  to  ena- 
ble them  to  maintam  the  grounds,  which 
they  had  assumed  in  relation  to  New 
York,  and  to  put  it  in  their  power  to  ren- 
der efficient  aid  to  their  countrymen  in 
the  contest  with  Great  Britain. 

Accordingly,  in  the  fall  of  the  year 
1775,  several  of  the  leading  men  in  the 
Grants,  repaired  to  Philadelphia,  where 
the  American  Congress  was  then  sitting, 
to  procure  the  advice  of  that  body  with 
regard  to  the  course  proper  to  be  pursued, 
under  existing  circumstances,  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Grants.  Congress  did 
not  act  formally  upon  their  request,  but 
on  the  return  of  these  men  to  the  Grants, 
they  spread  circulars  among  the  people, 
setting  fortli  as  the  opinion  of  several  in- 
'^fluential  members  of  that  body,  that  the 
inhabitants  should  immediately  form  a 
temporary  association  and  adopt  such 
regulations  as  were  required  by  the  ex- 
igencies of  their  situation. 

A  convention  of  delegates  from  the  sev- 
eral towns  was  accordingly  assembled  at 
Dorset,  on  the  16th  of  January,  177ti. 
This  convention  forwarded  a  petition  and 
address  to  Congress,*  in  which,  after  giv- 
ing a  brief  sketch  of  the  controversy  with 
New  York,  they  avowed  their  unwaver-  "^ 
ing  attachment  to  the  cause  in  which  the 
colonies  had  unsheathed  the  sword,  and 
expressed  their  willingness  to  bear  their 
full  proportion  of  the  burden  of  prosecu- 
ting the  war.  But  at  the  same  time,  they  . 
declared  their  unwillingness  to  be  consid- 
ered as  in  any  manner  subject  to  the  au- 
thority, or  jurisdiction  of  New  York,  or 
to    be   called  upon,  when   their  services 


*For  this  petition  and  the  resoliitiona  of  Con-'i-i^ss 
respecting  it,  see  Slade's  State  Pajiers,  pages  fi3 
and  64.  The  persons  appointed  to  present  this  j)e- 
tilioii,  were  Jamea  Brecltenridge,  Henian  Allen  and 
Jonas  Fay. 
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should  be  required,  as  inhabitants  of  that 
province. 

This  was  the  first  petition  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Grants  to  Congress,  and  the 
committee  to  whom  it  was  referred  re- 
ported, that  it  be  recommended  to  the  pe- 
titioners to  submit  for  the  present  to  the 
government  of  New  York,  and  assist  tlieir 
countrymen  in  the  contest  with  Great 
Britain  ;  but  that  such  submission  ought 
not  to  prejudice  their  right  to  any  lands 
in  controversy,  or  be  construed  to  affirm, 
or  admit,  the  jurisdiction  of  New  York 
over  the  country,  when  the  present 
troubles  should  be  ended.  Mr.  Heman 
Allen,  the  agent  by  whom  this  petition 
was  forwarded,  considering  the  report  of 
the  committee  unfavorable  to  tlie  Grants, 
obtained  leave  to  withdraw  the  petition, 
and  thus  prevented  Congress  from  com- 
ing to  any  decision  upon  the  subject. 
This  took  place  on  the  4th  of  June,  177(j, 
and  on  the  4th  of  July  following,  Con- 
gress published  to  the  world  the  memora- 
ble declaration  of  American  Indepen- 
dence. 

By  this  declaration  of  Independence, 
the  people  on  tlie  New  Hampshire  grants 
were  placed  in  a  situation  more  difficult 
and  embarrassing  than  before,  and  there 
were  various  opinions  with  regard  to  the 
course  which  should  be  pursued.  Some 
thought  it  best  to  place  themselves  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  New  Hampshire  :  some 
considered  the  submission  of  the  Grants 
to  the  authority  of  New  York,  the  only 
course  of  safety ;  but  the  more  resolute 
and*  influential  were  for  assuming  the 
powers  of  government  and  hazarding  the 
consequences.  To  ascertain  the  state  of 
public  opinion  on  this  subject,  it  was  de- 
termined that  a  general  convention  should 
be  called,  and  circulars  were  accordingly 
addressed  to  the  different  towns,  request- 
ing them  to  appoint  delegates. 

There  was  a  general  compliance  with 
this  request,  and  delegates  from  thirty- 
five  towns  assembled  at  Dorset  on  the 
24th  of  July,  1776.*  At  this  session  it 
was  agreed  by  the  delegates  to  enter  into 
an  association  among  themselves  for  the 
defence  of  the  liberties  of  their  country. 
But  at  the  same  time  they  resolved  that 
they  would  not  associate  with,  or  submit 
to,  the  provincial  government  of  New 
York,  and  that  all  such  inhabitants  of  the 
Grants  as  should  tlius  associate,  or  sub- 
mit, should  be  regarded  as  enemies  to  the 
common  cause.  Tliis  convention  met 
again  by  adjournment  at  the  same  place 
on  the  2.5th  of  September,  and  resolved 
unanimously,  "  to  take  suitable  measures, 


as  soon  as  may  be,  to  declare  the  New 
Hampshire  grants  a  free  and  separate  dis- 
trict." 

On  the  15th  of  January,  1777,  the  con- 
vention met  again  at  Westminster.*  The 
sentiments  of  their  constituents  were  now 
well  ascertained,  and,  being  convinced 
that  there  was  now  no  other  way  of  safety 
left,  they  on  the  16th  of  that  month  pub- 
lished the  following  declaration  :  "  This 
convention,  whose  members  are  duly 
chosen  by  the  free  voice  of  their  constitu- 
ents, in  the  several  towns  on  the  New 
Hampshire  grants,  in  public  meeting  as- 
sembled, in  our  own  names,  and  in  behalf 
of  our  constituents,  do  herchij  proclaim 
and  puhUcly  declare,  that  the  district,  of  ter- 
ritory comprehending,  and  usuullij  known 
by  the  name  and  description  of  the  jXew 
Hampshire  grants,  of  right  ought  to  be, 
and  is  hereby  declared  forever  hereafter  to 
be,  a  free  and  independent  jurisdiction,  or 
state ;  to  be  forever  hereafter  called,  knoicn, 
and  distinguished  by  the  name  of  JS'ew 
Connecticut,  alias  Vermont." 

And  this  declaration  of  independence 
furthermore  asserts,  "  that  the  inhabitants 
who  at  present  are,  or  who  may  hereafter 
become  residents,  either  by  birth  or  emi- 
gration, within  said  territory,  sliall  be  en- 
titled to  the  same  privileges,  immunities 
and  enfranchisements  as  are  allowed,  or 
may  hereafter  at  any  time  be  allowed,  to 
the  inhabitants  of  any  of  the  free  and  in- 
dependent states  of  America  :  And  that 
such  privileges  and  inmiunities  shall  be 
regulated  in  a  bill  of  rights,  and  by  a  form 
of  government  to  be  established  at  the 
next  session  of  this  convention."! 

The  foregoing  declaration  was  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  convention  ;  after 
which  they  drew  up  a  declaration  and  pe- 
tition to  Congress,  in  which  they  an- 
nounced to  that  body,  as  the  grand  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States,  that  they 
had  declared  the  territory,  comnK)nly 
known  by  the  name  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire grants,  a  free  and  independent  state, 
possessing  the  right  to  regulate  their  own 
internal  policy  in  any  manner  which 
should  not  be  repugnant  to  the  resolves 
of  Congress.  They  moreover  declared 
their  attachment  to  the  common  cause 
and  expressed  their  willingness  to  con- 
tribute their  i':l\  proportion  towards  main- 
taining tlie  v/ar  with  Great  Britain.  They 
closed  by  praying  that  their  declaration 
might  be  acknowledged  by  Congress  and 
that  delesrates  from  Vermont  might  be  ad- 


*Tlje  proceedings  of  this  convention  may  be  seen 
ia  Slade'a  Stale  Papers,  page  66. 


*  Tlie  proceedinfjs  at  Westminster  may  he  found 
in  Slade'3  State  Papers,  page  70,  and  in  Williamu' 
History,  Vol.  II.  page  450. 

fFoi  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  Form  of  Government, 
see  Chapter  VI  f. 
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mitted  to  seats  in  that  body.  This  declara- 
tion and  petition  was  signed,  and  was  pre- 
sented to  Conjjrcss  by  Jonas  Fay,  Thomas 
Chittenden,  Henian  Allen  and  Reuben 
Jones,  four  of  tiie  most  respectable  mem- 
bers of  tlie  convention.  * 

These  prompt  and  decisive  measures  of 
the  convention  evinced  the  wisdom  and 
boldness  of  the  statesmen,  who  at  this 
period  directed  the  affairs  of  Vermont, 
and  placed  the  community  in  a  condition 
to  adopt  an  efficient  organization  of  its 
own.  Vermont,  in  justification  of  the 
course  of  policy  she  was  pursuing,  con- 
tended that  she  had  the  same  right  to  as- 
sume the  powers  of  government,  which 
was  possessed  by  the  continental  Con- 
o-rcss,  and  that  every  consideration,  which 
could  justify  the  proceedings  of  that  body, 
mitrht  be  urged  as  a  reason  why  the  peo- 
ple of  Vermont  should  embrace  the  pres- 
ent opportunity,  effectually  to  secure 
themselves  against  the  op])ression  under 
which  they  had  so  long  suffered.  Happy 
was  it  for  tlie  new  state,  that  these  meas- 
ures were  adopted  and  supported  with 
that  firmness  and  temperance,  which  were 
alone  adequate  to  secure  a  happy  result. 


Section  II. 

Establishment  of  the  Government  of  Ver- 
mont—from the  Dcelarution  of  Indepen- 
dence^ January  15,  1777,  to  the  meeting 
of  tlie  General  Jlssembly  on  the  Vith  of 
March,  J  778. 

These  proceedings  of  Vermont,  by  which 
she  had  declared  herself  to  be  a  separate 
and  independent  jurisdiction,  were  re- 
garded with  very  different  feelings  by  the 
neighboring  states.  While  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
were  ready  to  admit  Vermont  as  a  new 
member  of  the  federal  union,  and  ap- 
plauded the  spirit  and  boldness  v/ith  which 
she  asserted  and  maintained  her  rights, 
New  York  regarded  these  transactions  as 
open  acts  of  treason  and  rol)ellion  against 
the  lawful  authority  of  that  state.  With 
these  views,  the  convention  of  New  York, 
on  the  20th  of  January,  1777,  and  again 
on  the  1st  of  March,  of  the  same  year,  ad- 
dressed communications  to  Congress, t  in 
which  they  I'epresented  the  proceedings 
of  Vermont  as  resulting  from  the  arts  an 
instigations  of  designing  men,  and  not,  a^ 
liad  been  represented,  from  a  general  de- 
sire of  the  inhabitants  of  that  district  to 


*Slacie'sState  Papers,  page 70— Williams'  History 
Vol.  II.  page  453. 
\  For  these  documents  see  Slado's  S.  P. ,  page  73. 


renounce  their  allegiance  to  the  authority 
of  New  York. 

They  complained  of  the  injuries  done 
them  by  Congress  in  the  appointment  of  of- 
ficers in  the  disafl'ected  portion  of  their  state 
without  their  consent,  and  intimated  their 
apprehensions  tliat  it  was  the  design  of 
Congress  to  countenance  the  insurgents 
in  their  rebellion.  Tiiey  urged  upon  Con- 
gress the  necessity  of  immediately  recall- 
ing the  commissions  given  to  Col.  Warner 
and  the  ofiicers  under  him,  as  an  act  of 
justice  to  New  York,  and  as  the  means  of 
opening  the  eyes  of  tiie  "  deluded  peo- 
ple" on  the  Grants,  who  had  set  up  for  a 
separate  jurisdiction,  and  were  now  de- 
siring Congress  to  sanction  their  illegal 
proceedings.  They  represented  tlie  influ- 
ence of  Warner  as  very  inconsiderable, 
even  in  the  disaffected  district,  and  that 
his  services  were  a  matter  of  no  conse- 
quence to  the  country. 

While  New  York  was  thus  laying  her 
grievances  before  Congress,  and  using  all 
her  influence  to  prevent  that  body  from 
recognizing  the  independence  of  the 
Grants,  the  internal  affairs  of  Vermont 
were  rapidly  assuming  that  form  and  reg- 
ularity, which  was  calculated  to  insure  a 
permanent  and  efficient  organization  of 
the  government.  In  April,  Thos.  Young, 
a  distinguished  citizen  of  Philadelphia, 
addressed  a  communication  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Vermont,  in  which  he  rep- 
resented it  as  the  opinion  of  several  of  the 
leading  members  of  Congress,  that  Ver- 
mont should  proceed  in  her  organization, 
form  a  constitution,  and  appoint  delegates 
to  Congress ;  and  he  declared  it  to  be  his 
own  individual  opinion  that  Congress 
would  not  hesitate  to  sanction  their  pro- 
ceedings, or  to  admit  tlieir  delegates  to  a 
seat  in  that  honorable  body.* 

This  communication  was  prefixed  to  a 
resolution,  which  Congress  had  passed  on 
the  1.5th  of  May,  1776,  which  recom- 
mended to  the  assemblies  and  conventions 
of  tlie  United  Colonies,  where  no  govern- 
ment, sufficient  to  the  exigencies  of  their 
affairs,  had  already  been  established,  to 
adopt  such  government  as,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  should 
best  conduce  to  the  happiness  and  safety 
of  their  constituents.  This  resolution  was 
regarded  by  the  author  of  the  communi- 
cation, as  a  full  license  from  Congress  to 
J,he  Grants,  to  assume  the  powers  of  gov- 
1  ernment,  and  he  recommended  that  no 
time  be  lost  in  availing  themselves  of  the 
present  opportunity  to  establish  a  separate 
dominion. 


*  An  extract    from    this    communication  may  be 
seen  in  Slade's  State  Papers,  page  7(j. 
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CONVENTION  TO  FORM  A  CONSTITUTION' 


Alarmed  at  the  suggestions  in  the  fore- 
going communication  of  Thomas  Young, 
tne  council  of  safety  of  New  York  pro- 
ceeded, on  the  28th  of  May,  to  make  a 
further  effort  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
Vermont.  With  this  view  they  address- 
ed a  letter  to  the  president  of  Congress, 
in  which  they  say  that,  "  as  a  report  pre- 
vails and  daily  gains  credit,  that  the  re- 
volters  are  privately  countenanced  in  their 
designs  by  certain  members  of  Congress, 
we  esteem  it  our  duty  to  give  this  infor- 
mation, that  by  a  proper  resolution  on  the 
subject,  the  reputation  of  Congress  may 
cease  to  be  injured  by  imputations  so  dis- 
graceful and  dishonorable.  However  un- 
willing we  may  be  to  entertain  suspicions 
so  disreputable  to  any  member  of  Con- 
gress, yet  the  truth  is,  that  no  inconsid- 
erable numbers  of  the  people  of  this  state 
do  believe  the  report  to  be  well  founded." 

With  a  view  of  bringing  Congress  to  a 
decision  on  the  subject  of  this  controver- 
sy, on  the  23d  of  June,  one  of  the  New 
York  delegates  laid  before  that  body  the 
communication  of  Thomas  Young  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Vermont.  Congress  now 
took  up  the  matter,  and  the  petitions  and 
communications  from  New  York  and  the 
New  Hampshire  grants,  were  referred  to 
a  committee  of  the  whole.  This  commit- 
tee, on  the  30th  day  of  June,  among  other 
things  resolved,  that  Congress  would  not 
recommend  or  countenance  any  thing  in- 
jurious to  the  rights  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  several  communities  herein  repre- 
sented,— that  the  inhabitants  of  the  New 
Hampshire  grants  cannot  be  justified  in 
their  declaration  of  independence,  by  tlie 
example  of  the  United  Colonies,  nor  by 
any  act  or  resolution  of  Congress, — that 
the  petition  of  Vermont,  to  be  recognized 
as  an  independent  state,  and  to  have  her 
delegates  admitted  to  seats  in  Congress, 
be  dismissed.  They  farther  resolved  that 
the  communicationof  Thomas  Young  was 
derogatory  to  the  honor  of  Congress,  and 
contained  a  gross  misrepresentation  of  the 
resolution  of  that  body  therein  referred 
to,  and  was  calculated  to  mislead  the  peo- 
ple to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

While  Congress  were  thus  resolving  to 
dismiss  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Vermont,  and  utterly  to  discountenance 
their  proceedings,  the  people  of  Vermont 
were  engaged  in  forming  a  constitution 
for  the  regulation  of  their  civil  govern- 
ment, being  fully  persuaded  that  their  in- 
dependence must  now  be  supported  with 
the  same  firmness  and  spirit  with  which 
it  had  been  declared.  The  same  conven- 
tion which  had  declared  the  independence 
of  Vermont,  met,  by  adjournment,  at 
Windsor  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  June, 


and  appointed  a  committee  to  make  a  draft 
of  a  constitution  for  the  state.  They  also 
adopted  a  resolution,  recommending  that 
ihe  several  towns  appoint  delegates  to 
meet  in  convention  at  Windsor,  on  the 
2d  day  of  July  following,  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  and  adopting  said  constitu- 
tion. 

In  compliance  with  the  foregoing  reso- 
lution, the  convention  assembled  at  Wind- 
sor, on  the  2d  day  of  July,  and  a  draft  of 
a  constitution  was  presented  and  read. 
While  the  convention  were  deliberating 
upon,  and  adopting  the  several  articles  of 
this  important  instrument,  they  received 
the  news  of  the  evacuation,  on  the  6th  of 
July,  of  Ticonderoga  by  the  American 
troops.  This  event  left  the  whole  west 
em  border  of  Vermont  exposed  to  the  ene- 
my, and  spread  alarm  and  consternation 
through  this  and  the  neighboring  states. 
"  In  this  awful  crisis,"  says  Allen,  in  his 
History  of  Vermont,  "the  convention 
was  for  leaving  Windsor;  but  a  severe 
thunder  storm  came  on  and  gave  them 
time  to  reflect;  while  some  members,  less 
alarmed  at  the  news,  called  the  attention 
of  the  convention  to  finish  the  constitu- 
tion, which  was  then  reading,  paragraph 
by  paragraph,  for  the  last  time.  This  was 
done,  and  the  convention  appointed  a 
council  of  safety  to  act  during  their  re- 
cess, and  adjourned." 

Immediately  after  the  adjournment  of 
the  convention,  the  council  of  safety  of 
Vermont  wrote  to  the  councils  of  safety 
of  Massachiisetts  and  New  Hampshire, 
setting  forth  their  exposed  condition  since 
the  abandonment  of  Ticonderoga,  and 
calling  upon  them  in  the  most  pressing 
terms  for  assistance.  These  commuaica- 
tions  were  dated  at  Manchester,  July  1 5th, 
1777.*  Upon  this  application,  the  coun- 
cil of  safety  of  New  Hampshire  immedi- 
ately convened  the  assembly  of  that  state, 
who  without  delay  placed  a  large  body  of 
their  militia  under  the  command  of  Gen. 
Stark,  and  ordered  him  to  repair  to 
Charlestown  on  Connecticut  river ;  con- 
sult with  the  council  of  Vermont  with 
regard  to  supplies  and  future  operations; 
and  act  in  conjunction  with  the  troops  of 
that  or  any  other  state,  or  of  the  United 
States,  as  in  his  opinion  would  tend  most 
effectually  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  ene- 
my on  the  western  frontier.  These  or- 
ders were  promptly  obeyed,  and  these 
troops,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  Ver- 
mont, at  Bennington,  gave  tlie  enemy  the 
first  effectual  check,  as  related  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter. 


*  For  the  correspondence  with    New   Hampshire 
see  Slade's  State  Papers,  page  79. 
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Previous  to  the  adjournment  of  the 
convention,  it  had  been  ordered  tliat  the 
first  election  under  the  constitution  should 
take  place  in  December,  1777;  and  that 
the  representatives  then  elected,  should 
meet  at  Bennington  in  January  following. 
Public  attention  was,  however,  so  much 
engrossed  by  the  advance  of  the  enemy 
under  Burgoyne,  that  the  constitution 
was  not  printed  in  season  to  have  the 
election  take  place  at  the  time  appointed. 
The  convention  was,  therefore,  again 
called  together  at  Windsor  by  the  coun- 
cil of  safety,  on  the  24th  of  December, 
where  they  revised  the  constitution,  and 
postponed  the  day  of  election  to  the  first 
Tuesday  of  March,  1778,  and  the  meeting 
of  the  assembly  to  the  second  Thursday 
of  the  same  month. 

The  manner  in  which  these  proceed- 
ings of  Vermont  were  viewed  by  New 
Hampshire  and  New  York,  is  obvious 
from  the  style  of  their  communications 
during  this  period.  In  answer  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  council  of  safety  of  Ver- 
mont for  assistance,  Mr.  Weare,  president 
of  the  council  of  New*  Hampshire,  ad- 
dressed Vermont  as  a  free  and  sovereign, 
but  new  state,  and  in  such  terms  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  but  that  New  Hampshire 
willingly  acknowledged  her  indepen- 
dence. But  not  so  with  New  York.  The 
proceedings  of  Vermont,  it  is  true,  had 
changed  her  policy,  but  had  by  no  means 
reconciled  her  to  a  relinquishment  of  her 
jurisdiction  over  the  Grants.  In  his  proc- 
lamation addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Grants,  February  23d,  1778,*  the 
Governor  of  New  York,  after  confirming 
their  titles  to  their  lands  in  particular 
cases,  and  making  several  concessions  in 
their  favor,  expressly  declares,  that  that 
government  "  ivill  vigorously  maintain  its 
rightful  si/prevuicy  over  the  persons  and 
property  of  those  disaffected  subjects." 

The  overtures  in  the  proclamation  of 
Governor  Clinton,  from  which  the  above 
extract  is  taken,  have  a  semblance  of  fiiir- 
ness  which  might  have  misled  a  people 
less  discerning,  and  less  jealous  of  their 
rights  than  they  to  Vv-hom  they  were  ad- 
dressed. But  the  people  of  Vermont  had 
been  too  long  accustomed  to  a  thorough 
investigation  of  every  point  in  the  con- 
troversy not  to  perceive  that  these  over- 
tures held  out  no  prospect  of  substantial 
relief.  They  perceived  at  once  that  New 
York  was  now  endeavoring  to  effect  that 
by  policy,  which  she  had  heretofore  vain- 
ly attempted  by  force.  They  had  ever 
acted  upon  the  conviction  that  the  claims 
of  New  York  were  groundless  ;  and,  hav- 

*  See  Blade's  Vt.  State  Papers,  page  82. 


ing  now  declared  their  independenc&and 
adopted  a  constitution,  they  were  by  no 
means  to  be  cajoled  into  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  "  supremacy"  of  that  state. 
An  answer  to  this  proclamation  v.'as  af- 
terwards published  by  Ethan  Allen,  in 
which  he  points  out  its  sophistry,  shows 
that  its  overtures  "  are  all  romantic,  de- 
signed only  to  deceive  woods  people," 
and  he  exhorts  his  fellow  citizens  to 
maintain  inviolate  the  supremacy  of  the 
legislative  authority  of  the  independent 
state  of  Vermont,  as  the  only  means  of 
security  to  their  persons  and  property  ; 
and  he  closes  with  the  following  bold  and 
energetic  address  to  the  people  of  Ver- 
mont : 

"You  have  experienced  every  species 
of  oppression,  which  the  old  government 
of  New  York,  with  a  Tryon  at  its  head, 
could  invent  and  inflict ;  and  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  new  government  are  minded 
to  follow  nearly  in  their  steps.  Happy  is 
it  for  you  that  you  are  fitted  for  the  se- 
verest trials  !  You  have  been  wonderfully 
supported  and  carried  through  thus  far  in 
your  opposition  to  that  government.  For- 
merly you  had  every  thing  to  fear  from 
it,  but  now  little  ;  for  your  public  charac- 
ter is  established,  and  your  cause  known 
to  be  just.  In  your  early  struggles  with 
that  government,  you  acquired  a  reputa- 
tion for  bravery,  this  gave  you  a  relish 
for  martial  glory,  and  the  British  invasion 
opened  an  ample  field  for  its  display,  and 
you  have  gone  on  conquerins'  and  to  con- 
quer until  TALL  GRENADIERS  are 
dismayed  and  tremble  at  your  approach. 
Your  frontier  situation  often  obliged  you 
to  be  in  arms  and  battles ;  and  by  repeat- 
ed marchings,  scoutings  and  manly  exer- 
cises, your  nerves  have  become  strong  to 
strike  the  mortal  blow.  What  enemy 
to  the  state  of  Vermont — or  IN'eio  York 
land-monopolizer,  shall  be  able  to  stand 
before  you  in  the  day  of  your  fierce  an 
irer."* 


Section  III. 

Controversy  tcith  JVcjp  Hampshire  in  1778 
and  1771) — Legislative  proceedings  of 
Vermont. 

After  the  royal  decision  of  the  contro- 
versy between  New  Hainpsbire  and  New 
York,  in  favor  of  the  latter,  in  1764,  New 
Hampshire  had  made  no  attempt  to  con- 
tinue her  jurisdiction   over  the  disputed 


*Tl)e  wnrk  from  wliicli  this  extract  is  taken,  is 
entitled  'An  Animadversory  Address  to  the  inhab.. 
itants  of  tlie  State  of  Vermont,  with  Remarks  on  a 
Proclamation,  under  the  hand  of  his  Excellency, 
George  Clinton,  Esq.  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
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territory.  Hence  we  have  hitherto  liad 
occasion  to  consider  the  people  of  Ver- 
mont only  in  their  relation  totiie  govern- 
ment of  New  York  ;  but  the  declaration 
of  their  independence  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  their  government  were,  in  tlieir 
consequences,  the  occasion  of  new  dilii- 
culties,  not  only  with  New  York,  but  also 
with  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts. 

The  original  territory  of  New  Hamp- 
shire was  granted  to  John  Mason,  and 
was  bounded  on  the  west  by  a  line  sixty 
miles  from  the  sea.  The  lands  between 
this  line  and  Connecticut  river,  were  roy- 
al grants,  and  belonged  to  New  Hamp- 
shire by  virtue  of  the  commissions  of  tlie 
governors  of  that  province.  Vermont  had 
no  sooner  organized  her  government  than 
the  inhabitants  on  these  lands  manifested 
their  desire  to  dissolve  tlieir  connection 
with  New  Hampshire,  and  unite  with 
Vermont.  In  their  justification,  they  con- 
tended, that  all  the  territory  west  of  Ma- 
son's grant,  had  been  held  in  subjection 
to  New  Hampshire  by  force  of  the  royal 
commissions — that  when  the  royal  author- 
ity ceased  in  the  colonies,  in  consequence 
of  the  declaration  of  independence,  their 
allegiance  to  New  Hampshire  ceased,  and 
they  were  left  at  liberty  to  form  a  sepa- 
rate government,  or  to  unite  with  such 
neighboring  government  as  would  con- 
sent to  a  union. 

With  these  views  of  their  relations  to 
New  Hampshire,  the  people  on  tlie  terri- 
tory between  Mason's  grant  and  Connect- 
icut river,  proceeded  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  proposing  a  connection  with 
Vermont.  The  Legislature  of  Vermont 
met,  for  the  first  time,  on  the  12th  of 
March,  1778,  at  Windsor,  and  the  same 
day  a  petition  was  presented  from  sixteen 
towns  on  the  east  side  of  Connecticut 
river,  praying  to  be  admitted  to  a  union 
with  Vermont.  The  Legislature  was 
much  embarrassed  by  this  application. 
Most  of  the  members  from  the  west  side 
of  the  mountains  regarded  the  union  as  a 
dangerous  measure,  and  the  majority  of 
the  assembly  appeared  to  be  against  it ; 
yet  several  of  the  towns  in  Vermont  on 
Connecticut  river  were  ver}^  desirous  that 
the  towns  from  New  Hampshire  should 
be  received,  and  went  so  far  as  to  propose 
withdrawing  from  their  connection  with 
Vermont,  and  setting  up  another  state. 
In  this  state  of  things,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  preserving   its   own    union,  the 

York.  B>  Ethan  Allen.'  It  was  daletl  Benninjtoii, 
Aiigust  9,  1(73,  antl  printed  at  Hartford,  Ct.  in  a 
neat  pamphlet  of  21  pa:jC3,  and  is  now  in  the  pus- 
gession  of  the  author.  The  substance  of  this  pam- 
phlet was  afterwards  incorporated  into  Allen's 
'  Vindication  of  Vermont,'  and  may  also  in  part  be 
found  ia  Slade'a  Vt.  State  Papers,  page  85. 


legislature  voted,  on  the  18th  of  March, 
1778,  to  refer  the  decision  of  the  question 
to  tlie  people. 

The  Legislature  met  again  by  adjourn- 
ment on  the  4th  of  June,  at  Bennington, 
when  it  appeared  that  a  majority  of  the 
towns  were  in  favor  of  the  union  with 
the  sixteen  towns  from  New  Hampshire ; 
and,  June  11th,  it  was  "  voted  that  the 
union  take  place — thirty-seven  in  the  af- 
firmative and  twelve  in  the  negative." 
It  was  also  voted  that  any  other  towns  on 
the  east  side  of  Connecticut  river  might 
be  admitted  to  a  union,  on  producing  a 
vote  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  or 
on  their  sending  a  representative  to  the 
assembly  of  Vermont.  Having  thus  ef- 
fected their  purpose,  the  sixteen  towns 
informed  the  government  of  New  Hamp- 
shire that  they  had  withdrawn  from  their 
jurisdiction,  and  wished  tlie  division  line 
to  be  established  and  a  friendly  inter- 
course to  be  kept  up. 

Those  who  were  anxious  for  this  union 
had  represented  to  the  Legislature,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  sixteen  towns  were 
nearly  unanimous  in  their  votes  to  join 
Vermont,  and  that  New  Hampshire,  as  a 
state,  would  not  object  to  their  withdraw- 
ing from  her  jurisdiction.  But  the  event 
proved  both  these  representations  to  be 
false.  The  government  of  New  Hamp- 
shire was  justly  incensed  at  tiie  proceed- 
ings. Mr.  Weare,  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  New  Hampshire,  wrote  to  Congress 
on  the  19th  of  August,  to  procure  advice, 
and,  in  case  of  necessity,  the  interference 
of  that  body.*  On  the  22d  of  August,  he, 
in  the  name  of  the  general  assembly  of 
tliat  state,  wrote  to  Mr.  Chittenden,  gov- 
ernor of  Vermont,  claiming  the  sixteen 
towns  as  a  part  of  New  Hampshire. t  He 
stated  that  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  those  towns  wore  opposed  to  the 
union,  that  this  minority  had  claimed  the 
protection  of  the  state,  and  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  New  Hampshire  considered 
Itself  bound  to  protect  them.  He  urged 
Gov.  Chittenden  to  exert  his  influence 
with  the  legislature,  to  dissolve  a  connec- 
tion, wlilch  would  endanger  their  peace 
and  probably  their  political  existence. 

On  tlie  reception  of  this  communica- 
tion, Governor  Chittenden  convened  the 
council,  and  it  was  agreed  that  Colonel 
Ethan  Allen  should  repair  to  Philadelphia 
and  ascertain  how  the  proceedings  of 
Vermont  were  regarded  by  Congress.  On 
his  return,  he  reported  that  Congress  was 
unanimously  opposed  to  the  proceedings 
of  Vermont  in  relation  to  the  union  with 

*  For  this  letter,  see  Slade's  Stale  Papers,  p.  90. 
t  Ibid,  page  91. 
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The  object  of  this  convention  was  to  es- 
tablish a  government  in  the  valley  of  the 
Connecticut,  the  centre  and  seat  of  which 
should  be  somewhere  upon  that  stream. 
The  convention  met  at  Cornish,  New 
Hampshire,  on  the  9th  of  December,  and 
a  union  was  agreed  upon  by  the  majority 
of  the  delegates,  without  any  regard  to 
former  limits,  and  a  proposal  was  made  to 
New  Hampshire,  either  to  agree  with  that 
state  upon  a'  division  line,  or  to  submit  it 
to  Congress,  or  to  arbitrators  mutually 
chosen.  In  case  neither  of  these  propo- 
sals was  accepted,  they  proposed  that 
they  would  consent  that  all  the  grants 
should  be  united  with  New  Hampshire, 
and  altogether  become  one  entire  state, 
co-extensive  with  the  claims  of  New 
Hampshire  previous  to  the  royal  decision 
in  1764.  Till  one  of  these  proposals  was 
acceded  to,  they  "  resolved  to  trust  in 
providence  and  defend  themselves." 

Only  eight  towns  on  the  west  side  of 
Connecticut  river  were  represented  in 
this  convention,  and  the  delegates  from 
some  of  these  declined  taking  any  part 
in  making  the  foregoing  proposals  to  New 
Hampshire.  From  the  proceedings  of 
this  convention,  it  became  obvious  that 
the  whole  aim  of  the  leading  men  in  the 
vicinity  of  Connecticut  river,  was  to  es- 
tablish such  a  government  as  to  bring 
themselves  in  the  centre,  and  it  did  not 
appear  to  be  material  with  them  whether 
this  was  effected  by  a  union  of  a  part  of 
New  Hampshire  with  Vermont,  or  by 
bringing  the  whole  of  Vermont  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  New  Hampshire.  The 
])eople  of  Vermont  were  now  fully  sensi- 
ble of  the  impolicy,  as  well  as  injustice, 
of  aiding  in  the  dismemberment  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  they  were  wise  enough 
to  embrace  the  first  opportunity  to  retrace 
their  steps,  and  dissolve  a  connection 
which  tiireatened  their  ruin. 

Tlie  legislature  of  Vermont  met  at  Ben- 
nington, according  to  adjournment,  on 
the  12th  of  February,  177'.),  and  the  next 
day  they  voted  to  dissolve  the  union 
which  had  subsisted  between  them  and 
the  towns  in  New  Hampshire.*  This  de- 
termination of  the  legislature  of  Vermont 
was  immediately  communicated  to  the 
government  of  New  Hampshire  by  Ira 
Allen,  and  was  received  while  efforts 
were  making  to  gain  the  assent  of  that 
government  to  the  projjosals  made  by 
the  Cornish  convention.  Encouraged  by 
these  divisions,  the  legislature  of  New 
Hampshire  now  resolved  to  lay  claim, 
not  only  to  the  sixteen  towns,  which  had 
united  with  Vermont,  but  to  the   whole 

'For  a  copy  of  this  report  seoSlaile's  State  Papers,        *  For  theie  precoedings  gee  Slade'g  St*-"  Papers, 
page  92.      f  For  these  proceedings,  see  Ibid.  p.  94.      pago  102. 


New  Hampshire ;  but  that  if  those  pro- 
ceedings were  disannulled,  only  the  dele- 
gates from  New  York  would  oppose  their 
independence.*  The  Legislature  met 
again  by  adjournment  on  the  Stli  of  Oc- 
tober, 1778,  at  Windsor,  and,  having  re- 
ceived the  report  of  Col.  Allen,  Oct.  13th, 
they  took  up  the  subject  of  the  union. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  Legislature 
in  March,  the  state  had  been  divided  into 
two  counties,  Bennington  on  the  west 
side  of  the  mountains,  and  Cumberland 
on  the  east.  After  considering  and  deba- 
ting the  subject  of  their  connection  with 
the  si.xteen  towns  from  New  Hampshire, 
from  the  l".Jth  to  the  21st  of  October,  votes 
were  taken  in  the  Legislature  on  tlie  fol- 
lowing questions,  the  result  of  which 
evinced  the  determination  of  a  majority 
of  the  members  to  proceed  no  further  in 
that  hazardous  experiment.  Questioji  1st. 
Shall  the  counties  in  this  state  remain  as 
they  were  established  in  March  last.' 
This  question  was  decided  in  the  affirma- 
tive ;  j'eas  35,  nays  26.  (Question  2(Z. 
Shall  the  towns  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Connecticut  river,  which  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  a  union  with  Vermont,  be  inclu- 
ded in  the  county  of  Cumberland?  Ques- 
tion od.  Shall  said  towns  be  erected  into 
a  county  by  themselves  ?  The  last  two 
questions  were  both  decided  in  the  nega- 
tive ;  yeas  28,  nays  33. i 

Finding  by  these  votes  that  the  Tjegis- 
lature  did  not  incline,  at  present,  to  do 
any  thing  more  on  the  subject  of  the 
union,  the  representatives  from  the  towns 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Connecticut  with- 
drew from  the  assembly,  in  which  they 
had  been  admitted  to  seats,  and  were  fol- 
lowed by  fifteen  representatives  from 
towns  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  to- 
gether with  the  lieutenant  governor,  and 
two  of  the  council.  After  these  members 
had  withdrawn,  the  number  left  was  bare- 
ly sufficient  to  constitute  a  quorum.  They, 
therefore,  proceeded  to  transact  the  re- 
maining business  of  the  session,  and  ad- 
journed on  the  24th  of  October,  to  meet 
again  at  Bennington  on  the  second  Thurs- 
day of  February  next,  having  resolved  to 
refer  the  subject  of  the  union  with  New 
Hampshire  to  their  constituents  for  in- 
struct ions  how  to  proceed  at  tlieir  ne.xt 
session. 

The  seceding  members,  after  entering 
a  formal  protest  upon  the  journals  against 
the  proceedings  of  the  assembly,  held  a 
meeting,  at  which  they  made  arrange- 
ments for  calling  a  convention,  to  which 
they  invited  all  the  towns  in  the  vicinity 
of  Connecticut  river  to  send  dcleo-ates. 
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state  of  Vermont,  as  grants  originally 
made  by  that  province.  Application  was 
made  to  Congress  for  a  confirmation  of 
this  claim,  and  at  the  same  time  New 
York  applied  to  that  body  for  a  confirma- 
tion of  her  title  to  the  territory  in  ques- 
tion. 

Circumstances  connected  with  these 
applications  convinced  the  people  of  Ver- 
mont, that  they  were  the  result  of  the 
intrigues  of  the  leading  men  in  those 
states,  and  were  designed  to  effect  a  di- 
vision of  Vermont  between  them,  by  a 
line  along  the  summit  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tains.* As  the  other  states  in  general 
took  but  little  interest  in  these  controver- 
sies, and  as  the  adjustment  of  them  was 
embarrassing  to  Congress,  it  was  thought 
that,  if  New  Hampshire  and  New  York 
should  agree,  it  would  be  left  pretty  much 
to  those  two  states  to  settle  the  affairs  of 
Vermont  between  them,in  which  case  Ver- 
mont must  certainly  lose  her  separate 
existence  as  a  state.  But  either  to  disap- 
point the  parties,  which  appeared  to  be 
resolved  on  the  annihilation  of  Vermont, 
or  for  some  other  cause,  Massachusetts 
now  interposed,  and  claimed  a  portion  of 
the  disputed  territory,  as  within  her  juris- 
diction. Thus  was  Vermont  struggling 
to  maintain  her  independence  against  the 
three  adjoining  states,  which  were  all 
claiming  her  territory  and  the  right  of 
jurisdiction,  nor  had  her  proceedings  yet 
received  any  countenance  or  encourage- 
ment from  the  continental  Congress. 


Section  IV. 

Controversy  with  JVeio  York,  JVew  Hamp- 
shire and  Massachusetts,  in  1778,  1779, 
and  1780. 

During  the  troubles,  resulting  from 
the  union  with  a  part  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  which  have  been  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  section,  Vermont  was  still 
as  deeply  as  ever  involved  in  the  contro- 
versy with  New  York  ;  but  now,  events 
transpired  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
county  of  Cumberland,  which  gave  to 
that  controversy  a  much  more  alarming 
aspect.  On  the  7th  of  July,  1778,  Gover- 
nor Clinton  wrote  to  his  friends  in  Ver- 
mont, recommending,  that  wherever  the 
partizans  of  New  York  were  sufficiently 
powerful,  firm  resistance  should  be  made 
to  the  draughting  of  men,  the  raising  of 
taxes,  and  to  all  the  acts  of  the  "  ideal 
Vermont  State  ;  and  also  "  that  associa- 
tions^be  formed  for  mutual  defence  against 
this  usurpation."     At  the  same  time  he 


*  See  Williams'  History,  Vol,  II.  page  1S4. 


wrote  to  Congress,  urging  their  decision 
of  the  controversy,  and  blaming  the  peo- 
ple of  Vermont  for  the  violence  of  their 
proceedings. 

In  conformity  to  the  recommendation 
of  Governor  Clinton,  the  friends  of  New 
York  met  in  convention  at  Brattleboro', 
on  the  4th  of  May,  1779,  and,  having  or- 
ganized, drew  up  a  petition  to  the  Gover- 
nor of  New  York,  in  which,  after  stating 
the  summary  manner  in  which  the  pre- 
tended State  of  Vermont  was  proceeding 
to  Confiscate  their  property,  and  various 
other  grievances,  they  "entreat  his  ex- 
cellency to  take  immediate  measures  for 
protecting  the  loyal  subjects  of  that  part 
of  the  state,  and  for  convincing  Congress 
of  the  impropriety  of  delaying  a  decision 
in  a  matter,  which  so  nearly  concerned 
the  peace,  welfare  and  lives  of  many  of 
their  firm  adherents."*  About  the  same 
time  a  military  association  was  formed  in 
Cumberland  county  for  the  purpose  of 
opposing  the  authority  of  Vermont. 

In  consequence  of  representing  that 
they  had  a  regiment  of  5U0  men,  and  of 
making  some  other  false  assertions,  sev- 
eral commissions  had  been  obtained  from 
Governor  Clinton ;  and  the  government 
of  Vermont,  therefore,  found  it  necessary 
to  take  measures  to  put  a  stop  to  these 
military  movements.  Ethan  Allen  was 
accordingly  ordered  by  the  governor  to 
call  out  the  militia  for  that  purpose. 
When  the  adherents  of  New  York  were 
informed  of  these  transactions  on  the  part 
of  Vermont,  Col.  Patterson,  who  held  a 
commission  in  the  county  of  Cumberland 
under  the  authority  of  New  York,  wrote 
to  Governor  Clinton,  May  5th,  for  direc- 
tions how  to  proceed,  and  suggested  the 
necessity  of  sending  the  militia  of  Albany 
county  to  his  assistance.  This  letter  and 
the  foregoing  petition  were  answered  by 
the  governor  with  assurances  of  protec- 
tion ;  and  he  recommended  that  the  au- 
thority of  Vermont  should  not  be  acknowl- 
edged, except  in  the  alternative  of  sub- 
mission or  inevitable  ruin. 

On  the  18th  of  MSy,  Governor  Clin- 
ton wrote  to  the  president  of  Congress, 
"  that  matters  were  fast  approaching  to  a 
very  serious  crisis,  which  nothing  but 
the  immediate  interposition  of  Congress 
could  possibly  prevent ;  that  he  dailv  ex- 
pected he  should  be  obliged  to  order  out 
a  force  for  the  defence  of  those  who  ad- 
hered to  New  York ;  that  the  wisdom  of 
Congress  would  suggest  to  them  what 
would  be  the  consequence  of  submitting 
the  controversy,  especially  at  this  junc- 
ture, t»-the  decision  of  the  sword  ;  but 

*  For  this  petition  see  Slacle's  Vermont  State  Pa- 
pers, page  lOti. 
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that  justice,  the  faith  of  government,  the 
peace  and  safety  of  society  would  not  per- 
mit them  to  continue  any  longer  passive 
spectators  of  the  violence  committed  on 
their  fellow  citizens."*  This  letter  and 
sundry  other  papers  relating  to  the  dis- 
putes were  laid  before  Congress  on  the 
'2inh  of  May,  17711,  and  were  referred  to  a 
committee  of  the  whole ;  and  on  the  first 
day  of  June,  Congress  resolved  "that  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  repair  to  the 
inhabitants  of  a  certain  district,  known  by 
tile  namv'  of  the  New  Hampshire  grants, 
and  inquire  into  the  reasons  why  they  re- 
fuse to  continue  citizens  of  the  respective 
states,  which  have  claimed  jurisdiction 
over  the  said  district.  And  that  they  take 
every  prudent  measure  to  promote  an 
amicable  settlement ;  and  to  preyent  di- 
visions and  animosities,  so  prejudicial  to 
the  United  States."  t 

While  Congress  was  engaged  in  pass- 
ing these  resolutions,  Allen^njarched  with 
an  armed  force  and  made  prisoners  of  the 
colonel  and  other  officers  who  were  actintr 
under  the  authority  of  New  York.  Coni^ 
plaint  was  immediately  made  to  Governor 
Clinton,  with  an  earnest  request  that  he 
would  take  speedy  measures  for  their  re- 
lief. Governor  Clinton  wrote  again  to 
Congress  on  the  7th  of  June,  stating  what 
had  taken  place,  disapproving  of  the  reso- 
lutions of  Congress  before  mentioned,  and 
requesting  that  the  committee,  appointed 
to  repair  to  the  New  Hampshire  grants, 
might  postpone  their  visit  till  after  the 
next  meeting  of  the  New  York  legisla- 
ture. June  16th,  Congress  resolved  that 
the  officers  captured  by  Allen  should  be 
liberated,  and  that  the  committee  above 
mentioned  be  directed  to  inquire  into  the 
circumstances  of  that  transaction,  t 

Of  the  five  commissioners  appointed  to 
repair  to  Vermont,  two  only  attended— 
Dr.  Witherspoon  and  JMr.  Atlee.  These 
gentlemen  repaired  to  Bennington  in 
June,  had  several  conferences  with  the 
friends  of  Vermont,  and,  also,  with  oth- 
ers, who  were  in  the  interest  of  New 
York.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  aim  of 
these  commissioners  to  effect  a  reconcil- 
iation between  the  parties  ;  but  it  appears 
from  the  report,  which  they  made  to  Con- 
gress on  the  13th  of  July,  that  they  did 
not  succeed  in  accomplishing  the  object 
of  their  mission.  Four  parties  were  now 
claiming  the  same  tract  of  country,  and 
each  of  these  parties  had  applied  to  Con- 
gress for  a  decision  of  the  controversy. 
Under  such  circunistances,Conoress  could 
not  well  avoid  taking  up  the  nratter  ;  and 
among  others,  on  the  y4th  of  September 


*  Williams'  History,  Vol.  U.  p.  187. 

t  Slade's  State  Papers,  p.  lOS.     J  Ibid.  p.  109. 
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1771),  passed  several  resolutions,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  was  as  follows  :  * 

Resolved,  that  it  be  earnestly  recom- 
mended, that  New  Hampshire,  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  York  expressly  author- 
ize Congress  to  determine  their  disputes 
relative  to  their  respective  boundaries — 
and  that  on  the  first  of  February  next, 
Congress  will  proceed  to  seUle  and  deter- 
mine the  same,  according  to  equity.  It 
was,  moreover,  declared  to  be  the  duty  of 
those  inhabitants  of  the  New  Hampsliire 
grants,  who  did  not  acknowledge  the  ju- 
risdiction of  either  of  the  above  nanied 
states,  to  refrain  from  exercising  any  pow- 
er over  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  did  ac- 
knowledge such  jurisdiction,  and  it  was 
likewise  recommended  to  the  said  states 
to  refrain,  in  the  mean  time,  from  execu- 
tmg  their  laws  over  such  inhabitants  as 
did  not  acknowledge  their  respective  ju- 
risdictions. 

From  the  whole  tenor  of  these  resolu- 
tions, it  was  evident  that  Congress  wished 
for  the  present  to  pacify  the  parties,  with- 
out coming  to  any  decision  upon  the  mat- 
ter in  dispute  ;  and  it  was  equally  evident 
that  she  would  prefer  sacrificing' Vermont 
as  a  separate  jurisdiction,  to  a  rupture 
at  this  time  with  either  of  the  states, 
which  laid  claim  to  that  territory.  Nor 
shall  we  be  surprised  at  this  partial  and 
evasive  policy,  when  we  consider  that 
the  successful  termination  of  the  war  for 
independence,  which  v^as  then  undeci- 
ded, and  the  tate  of  the  colonies  generally 
depended  upon  the  integrity"  of  their 
union  in  the  common  cause. 

These  resolutions  seem  to  have  quieted 
all  parties  but  Vermont.  New  Hamp- 
shire and  New  York  complied  with  the 
recommendations,  and  authorized  Con- 
gress to  settle  the  dispute.  Massachusetts 
did  not  comply,  and  she  ]>robably  neg- 
lected it  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  Con- 
gress from  the  necessity  of  deciding  the 
matter  at  the  time  appointed,  and  of  pre- 
venting the  sacrifice  of  Vermont.  A  com-  ' 
pliance  with  these  resolutions  on  the  part 
of  Vermont,  would  have  been  to  admit 
the  existence  of  four  separate  jurisdictions 
at  the  same  time  in  the  same  territory, 
and  in  a  territory  too,  the  inhabitints  of 
which  had  declared  themselves  to  be  free 
and  independent,  and  had  assumed  the 
powers  of  government  and  exercised  them 
in  all  eases  and  in  every  part  of  the  terri- 
tory.^ No  alternative,  therefore,  remained 
to  Vermont.  She  had  taken  a  decisive 
stand — declared  her  independence — form- 
ed a  constitution — enacted  laws,  aiid  es- 
tablished courts  of  justice,  and  now  noth- 


*  For  these  Resolutions  eee  Slade's  State  Pa oers) 
page  110.  ' 
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ing  remained  for  her,  but  to  go  onward 
with  firmness  and  resolution  ;  and  happy 
was  it  for  her  that  slie  possessed  states- 
men endowed  with  courarro  and  abilities 
suited  to  the  exigency  of  her  condition  ; 
statesmen  who  well  understood  the  rights 
•and  interests  of  the  community,  and  wore 
determined  tliat  they  should  not  be  sacri- 
ficed by  tlie  neighboring  states,  or  by  the 
policy  of  Congress. 

The  foregoing  resolutions  of  Congress 
had  been  communicated  by  express  to  the 
Legislature  of  Vermont,  then  in  session 
at  Manchester  ;  and,  on  the  16th  of  Octo- 
ber, Ethan  Allen,  Reuben  Jones,  N.  Clark 
and  Jonathan  P'assctt  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  report  a  plan  of  "defence 
against  the  neighboring  states,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  late  acts  of  Congress."  On 
the  19th,  the  General  Assembly  went, into 
committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of 
the  country,  and  on  the  21st  made  a  re- 
port, which  v;as  unanimously  adopted,  in 
which  they  assert  their  right  and  deter- 
mination to  maintain  the  independence  of 
Vermont,  and  recommend  to  the  Assem- 
bly to  make  grants  of  the  unappropriated 
lands  of  the  state  for  the  benefit  of  the 
same.  On  the  next  day,  it  was  resolved 
that  Ethan  Allen,  Jonas  Fay,  Paul  Spoon- 
er,  Steplien  Pv.  Bradley  and  Moses  Pvobin- 
son  be  appointed  agents  on  behalf  of  the 
state,  to  attend  the  deliberations  of  Con- 
gress in  February  for  the  purpose  of  vin- 
dicating the'  independence  of  Vermont, 
and  negotiating  for  her  admission  into  the 
Union.* 

On  the  2Sth  of  October,  Governor  Chit- 
tenden, by  direction  of  the  Council  and 
General  Assembly,  wrote  to  the  president 
of  tjie  Council  of  Massachusetts,  inform- 
ing him  that  he  had  been  made  acquaint- 
ed°with  the  proceedings  of  Congress  on 
the  24th  of  September,  and  that  those 
proceedings  coijtained  the  first  intimation, 
which  he'liad  received,  of  the  claims  of 
that  state  over  a  part  of  Verjiiont.  ^  In 
this  letter,  which  was  forwarded  by  Gen. 
Ethan  Allen,  Gov.  Chittenden  vindicates 
the  rights  of  tiie  people  of  Vermont  to 
liberty  and  independence,  and  expresses 
a  determination,  on  his  part,  "  to  bring 
about  iin  equitable  accommodation  of  all 
differences,  agreeable  to  the  strict  rules 
of  justice  and  equity."  t 

On  the  10th  day  of  December,  1779, 
the  governor  and  council  of  Vermont,  in 
reference  to  the  foregoing  resolutions  of 
Congress,  published  an  appeal  to  the  can- 


*  For  these  proco  ;dir.g9  see  Siadc's  Vermont  State 
Papers,  page  1 13. 

t   For  this  Letter  see  BlaJe's  Vt.  State  Papers 
page  114. 


did  and  impartial  world,'*  in  which  they 
declared  that  '  they  could  not  view  them- 
relvos  as  holden,  either  in  the  sight  of 
God,  or  man,  to  submit  to  the  execution 
of  a  plan,  which  they  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve was  commenced  by  neighboring 
states  ;  that  the  liberties  and  privileges 
of  the  state  «i'  Vermont,  by  said  resolu- 
tions, are  to  be  suspended  upon  the  arl)i- 
trament  and  final  determination  of  Con- 
gress, when,  in  their  opinion,  they  were 
things  too  sacred  ever  to  be  arbitrated 
upon  at  all ;  and  what  they  \vere  bound 
to  defend  at  every  risk  :  that  Congress 
had  no  right  to  intermeddle  in  the  inter- 
nal policy  and  government  of  Vermont  ; 
— that  the  state  existed  independent  of 
any  of  the  thirteen  United  States,  and 
was  not  accountable  to  them,  or  to  their 
representatives,  for  liberty,  the  gift  of  the 
benevolent  Creator; — 

That  the  state  of  Vermont  was  not  rep- 
resented in  Congress,  and  could  not  sub- 
mit to  resolutions  passed  without  their 
consent,  or  even  knowledge,  and  which 
put  every  thing  that  was  valuable  to  thera 
at  stake ; — that  there  appeared  a  manifest 
inequality,  not  to  say  predetermination, 
that  Congress  should  request  of  their  con- 
stituents power  to  judge  and  determine  in 
the  cause,  and  never  ask  the  consent  of 
the  thousands  whose  all  was  at  stake. 
They  also  declared  that  they  were,  and 
ever  had  been,  ready  to  bear  their  propor- 
tion of  the  burden  and  expense  of  the  war 
with  Great  Britain  from  its  commence- 
ment, whenever  they  were  admitted  into 
the  union  with  the  other  states.  But 
thoy  were  not  so  lost  to  all  sense  and 
honor,  that,  after  four  years  of  war  with 
Great  Britain,  in  which  they  had  expend- 
ed so  much  blood  and  treasure,  they 
should  now  give  up  every  thing  v.'orth 
fighting  for, — the  right  of  making  their 
own  laws,  and  choosing  their  own  form 
of  o-overnment, — to  the  arbitrament  and 
determination  of  any  man,  or  body  of  men, 
under  heaven.' 

Congress,  as  already  noticed,  had  aji- 
pointed  the  first  day  of  February,  1780, 
for  considering  and  determining  the  mat- 
ters in  question ;  but,  contrary  to  the 
wishes  and  expectations  of  all  the  parties, 
the  subject  was  not  called  up.  Congress, 
however,  ordered,  on  the  21st  of  March, 
that,  as  there  were  not  nine  states  repre- 
sented in  that  body,  exclusive  of  the  par- 
ties concerned,  the  matters  should  be,  for 
the  present,  postponed,  but  on  the  2d  of 
June,  resumed    tlie    consideration   of  it, 


*  This  Appeal  was  written  by  tlie  Hon.  Stephen 
R.  Bradley,  and  pnhlished  in  a  pamphlet,  a  copy  of 
which  is  in  tlie  possession  of  the  lion.  Ira  il.  Al- 
len, of  Irasburgh. 
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and  among  other  things,  resolved  "  that 
the  proceedings  of  the  people  on  the  New 
Hampshire  grants,  were  highly  unwar- 
rantable and  subversive  of  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
they  be  strictly  required  to  abstain  from 
all  acts  of  authority,  civil  or  military,  over 
those  inhabitants  who  profess  allegiance 
to  other  states."  The  subject  was  again 
called  up  on  the  9th  of  June,  and  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  it  postponed  to  the 
second  Tuesday  of  September  following.* 

The  foregoing  resolutions  and  proceed- 
ings of  Congress  were  communicated  to 
Governor  Chittenden,  who  laid  the  same 
before  his  council ;  and  on  the  ~.5th  of 
July,  they  replied,  in  a  communication 
addressed  to  the  president  of  Congress, 
that  "  however  Congress  may  view  those 
resolutions,  they  are  considered  by  the 
people  of  this  state,  as  being  in  their  na- 
ture subversive  of  the  natural  rights 
whicli  they  had  to  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence, as  well  as  incompatible  with  the 
principles  on  which  Congress  grounded 
their  own  right  to  independence,  and 
had  a  natural  and  direct  tendency  to  en- 
danger tlie  liberties  of  America;  that  Ver- 
mont, being  a  free  and  independent  state, 
liad  denied  the  authority  of  Congress  to 
judo-e  of  their  jurisdiction  ; — 

'J'iiat  as  they  were  not  included  in  the 
thirteen  United  States,  if  necessitated  to 
it,  they  were  at  liberty  to  offer  or  accept 
terms  of  cessation  of  hostilities  with  Great 
Britain,  without  the  approbation  of  any 
other  man,  or  body  of  men."  And  they 
further  declared  that  if  Congress  and  tlie 
neighboring  states  persisted  in  the  course 
they  wei'e  pursuing,  they  could  have  no 
motives  to  continue  hostilities  with  Great 
Britain,  and  maintain  an  important  fron- 
tier for  the  benefit  of  a  country  which 
treated  them  as  slaves.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing tlie  injustice  done  them,  they 
were  induced,  by  their  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  liberty,  once  more  to  offer  union 
with  the  United  States,of  which  Congress 
were  the  legal  representative  body."t 

AH' parties  now  anxiously  awaited  the 
decision  of  Congress  on  the  second  Tues- 
day of  September,  and,  although  Vermont 
denied  the  authority  of  Congress  to  de- 
termine the  matter,  she  judged  it  prudent 
to  emploj'  Ira  Allen  and  Stephen  R.  Brad- 
ley as  her  agents,  to  attend  the  delibera- 
tions upon  the  subject.  On  the  lUth  of 
September, +  Congress  took  up  the  subject 
of  the  controversy,  and  tlie  agents  from 
Vermont  were   permitted  to  be   present. 


*  Fov  these  proceedings  see  Slado's  State  Pajiers, 
pagB  1)6. 

t  For  this  communication  see  Slado's  State  Papers) 
page  lie.         4  Ibid,  page  j22. 


but  not  as  the  representatives  of  any 
state,  or  of  a  people  invested  witii  legis- 
lative authority.  New  Hampshire  and 
New  York  now  urged,  and  endeavored  to 
prove,  tlieir  respective  claims  to  the  dis- 
puted territory,  and  it  soon  became  evi- 
dent to  the  agents  that  Congress  did  not 
regard  Vermont  as  a  party  in  the  contro- 
versy, but  that,  in  attempting  to  decide 
the  dispute  between  New  Hampshire  and 
New  York,  site  was  adjudicating  upon 
the  very  existence  of  Vermont  without 
iter  consent. 

Alarmed  and  indignant  at  these  pro- 
ceedings, the  agents  withdrew  their  at- 
tendance, and  on  the  2'2d  of  September, 
transmitted  a  remonstrance*  to  Congress, 
in  wliicli  they  declare  they  can  no  longer 
sit  as  idle  spectators,  without  betraying 
the  trust  reposed  in  them,  and  doing  vio- 
lence to  their  own  feelings  ;  that  by  the 
mode  of  trial  which  was  adopted,  the 
state  of  Vermont  could  have  no  hearing 
without  denying  her  own  existence,  and 
tJiat  thcii  would  not  take  on  themselves 
such  Jmmility  and  sell'  abasement  as  to 
lose  their  political  life  in  order  to  find  it. 
They  expressed  the  willingness  of  Ver- 
mont to  sftbmit  the  dispute  to  the  media- 
tion and  settlement  of  tlie  legislatures  of 
disinterested  states,  but  rejirobated  the 
idea  that  Congress  could  sit  as  a  court  of 
judicature,  anil  determine  the  matter  by 
virtue  of  authority  given  tliem  by  one 
only  of  the  parties.  They  conclude  by 
observing,  that,  if  the  present  policy  be 
pursued  by  Congress,  they  "  are  ready  to 
appeal  to  God  and  the  world  to  say  who 
must  be  accountable  for  the  awful  conse- 
quences that  may  ensue." 

On  the  27th  of  September,  Congress 
again  resumed  the  subject  of  the  contro- 
versy, and,  liaving  heard  the  evidence  on 
the  jiart  of  New  Hampshire,  resolved  that  ^ 
the  further  consideration  of  the  matter  be 
postponed  ;  and  this  was  doubtless  the 
wisest  course  of  policy  which  Cono-ress 
could  pursue  under  existing  circumstan- 
ces. The  contest  with  the  motJier  coun- 
try was  yet  undecided,  and  its  issue 
doubtful,  and  tlie  grounds  whicli  the  sev- 
eral parties  in  the  dispute  had  assumed 
were  such,  that  Congress  could  not  hope 
to  make  a  decision  which  would  satisfy 
them  all ;  and  to  irritate  either  of  the 
states  concerned  to  stich  a  degree  as  to 
drive  them  to  an  abandonment  of  the 
common  cause,  might  paralyze  the  efforts 
of  Congress,  and  prevent  tiie  attainment 
of  that  liberty  and  independence  for 
which  they  were  struggling. 


■^-  For  tl)is  remonstranco  gee  Slado's  Slate  Papuis, 
p.  12-1. 
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Section  V. 

Union  of  Vermont  icif.h  a  part  of  JYcw 
Hampshire  and  a  ijart  of  .Vejo  York  in 
17tl. 

The  indefinite  postponement  of  the  de- 
cision of  the  controversy  by  Congress,  as 
mentioned  in  tlie  precedinir  section,  was 
by  no  means  agreeable  to  Vermont.  She 
well  knew  the  ground  on  which  she  stood, 
and  although  this  ])ostponement  evinced 
that  her  claims  to  independence  had  made 
some  iinj)rrssion  on  the  mind  of  Congress, 
yet  it  forbade  the  hope  of  an  immediate 
recognition  of  that  independence,  and  her 
admission  into  the  union.  And,  more- 
over, being  irritated  by  the  course  pur- 
sued by  New  Ham))shire  and  New  York, 
in  substantiating  their  claims,  and  being 
wounded  by  the  humiliating  treatment 
which  her  agents  had  received  from  Con- 
gress, Vermont  now  resolved  upon  a 
course  of  policy,  which  would  enable  her 
to  assume  a  more  imposing  attitude,  and 
induce  her  opponents  to  yield  to  power 
what  had  been  so  long  denied  to  the  claims 
of  justice. 

Since  the  dissolution  of  the  union  be- 
tween Vermont  and  the  sixteen  towns 
from  New  Hampshire,  a  large  number  of 
the  inhabitants  in  the  western  part  of  New 
Hampshire  were  still  anxious  to  be  an- 
nexed to  Vermont.  There  were  at  the 
same  time  many  who  were  desirous  that 
New  Hampshire  should  sustain  her  claim 
and  exercise  jurisdiction  over  tiie  whole 
territory.  To  facilitate  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  olvicct  last  mentioned,  a  con- 
vention^ of  delegates  from  the  several 
towns  in  Cheshire  count}',  N.  H.,  had  as- 
sembled at  Walpole  on  the  15th  of  No- 
vember, 1780,  and  had  sent  an  invitation 
to  the  towns  on  both  sides  of  Connecticut 
river  to  appoint  delegates  to  meet  in  con- 
vention at  Charlestown  on  the  3d  Tuesday 
of  January  following.  Accordino-ly,  rep- 
resentatives from  forty-three  towns  as- 
sembled at  Charlestown  on  the  16th  of 
January,  J781  ;  but,  to  the  surprise  and 
disappointment  of  those  who  had  proposed 
the  measure,  a  large  majority  of  the  con- 
vention were  found  to  be  opposed  to  tlie 
jurisdiction  of  New  Hampshire  and  in 
favor  of  a  union  with  Vermont. 

A  committee  was  therefore  appointed 
by  the  convention  to  confer  with  Vermont 
on  the  subject  of  the  union.  This  com- 
mittee, on  the  10th  day  of  February,  in- 
formed the  assembly  of  Vermont,  then 
sitting  at  Windsor,  that  "  the  convention 
of  the  New  Hampshire    towns,  was  de- 


sirous of  being  united  with  Vermont,  in 
one  separate  independent  government, 
upon  such  principles  as  should  be  mutu- 
ally thought  the  most  equitable  and  bene- 
ficial." This  application,  together  with 
another  of  similar  import  from  the  inhabi- 
tants of  several  towns  in  the  north-eastern 
part  of  New  York,  was  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole,  which  reported  on 
the  14th  of  February.*  In  this  report  the 
committee,  after  recapitulating  the  history 
of  the  controversies  with  New  Hampshire 
and  New  York,  recommend  that  the  leg- 
islature of  Vermont  should  lay  jurisdic- 
tional claim  to  all  the  lands  situated  east 
of  Connecticut  river,  north  of  Massachu- 
setts, west  of  Mason's  line  and  south  of 
latitude  forty-five  degrees,"  and  also  "to 
all  the  lands  situated  north  of  the  north 
line  of  Massachusetts,  and  extending  the 
same  to  Hudson  river,  the  east  of  the 
deejiest  channel  of  said  river  to  the  head 
thereof;  from  thence  east  of  a  north  line 
being  extended  to  latitude  4.5'-',  and  south 
of  the  same,  line  including  all  the  lands 
and  waters  to  the  place  where  this  state 
now  exercises  jurisdiction  ;  and  that  they 
do  not  exercise  jurisdiction  for  the  time 
being." 

In  addition  to  various  other  reasons  for 
the  recommendation  above  mentioned,  the 
committee  say,  that  notwithstanding  the 
brave  exertions  of  this  state  in  the  battles 
of  Bennington  and  Ilubbardton,  Congress 
has  been  induced  through  the  influence 
of  the  state  claiming  jurisdiction  over  its 
territorjr,  not  only  to  withdraw  her  troops, 
but  all  her  articles  and  stores  "  even  to 
pick-axes  and  spades,  at  a  time  when  the 
state  was  erecting  a  new  line  of  forts  on 
her  frontiers,"  thus  compelling  her  to 
rely  upon  her  own  strength  and  resources 
for  defence  against  a  ]>owerful  enemy,  and 
rendering  it  justifiable  to  increase  her 
ability  by  enlarging  the  extent  of  her 
jurisdiction. 

The  report  being  accepted  and  its  re- 
commendations adopted  by  the  assembly, 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with 
a  committee  of  the  convention  of  the  New 
IIain])shire  towns,  which  was  then  sitting 
at  Cornish,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  and  after  repeated  communications 
between  tiiem,  articles  of  union  were 
finally  agreed  upon.t  By  these  articles 
it  was  stipulated  that  the  constitutioa  of 
Vermont  should  be  adopted  by  the  New 
Hampshire  towns  ;  that  application  should 
be  made  to  Congress  to  be  admitted  as 
one  of  the  United  States ;  that  full  act  of 


*  For  proceedings  of  thia  convention,  see  Slade-s 
State  Papers,  page  126. 


*Fortliis  Report,  soe  Slade's State  Papers,  p.  128. 

t  For   a  iletailed   account    of  tliese  articles   and 
proceedings  see  Slade's  StatePapers;  pages  132-136. 
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oblivion  be  passed  for  all  former  offences 
against  Vermont  by  persons  denying  her 
jurisdiction  ;  and  that  the  towns  in  Ver- 
mont, and  also  the  New  HanipsJiire  towns, 
sJiould  be  called  upon  to  express  their 
opinions  of  the  proposed  union;  and  if, 
at  the  adjourned  session  of  the  assembly, 
in  April  next,  it  should  appear  that  two 
thirds  of  each  were  in  favor  of  the  meas- 
ure, the  union  should  then  be  consum- 
mated, and  representatives  sliould  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  assembly  from  the  New 
Hampshire  towns.  These  articles,  agreed 
upon  by  the  committees,  were  confirmed 
by  the  assembly,  which  pledged  the  faitii 
of  the  state  that  they  should  be  held  sa- 
cred. 

The  assembly  of  Vermont  met  again  at 
Windsor  agreeably  to  adjournment,  on 
the  4th  of  April,  and  the  convention  of 
the  New  Hampshire  towns  also  re-assem- 
bled at  Cornish.  On  the  fjth  of  April,  a 
committee  of  the  convention  informed  the 
assembly  that  thirty-five  towns  on  the 
east  side  of  Connecticut  river  had  con- 
sented to  the  union,  being  all  the  towns 
from  which  returns  had  been  received  ; 
and  that  the  way  was  now  clear  on  their 
part  for  the  union  to  take  place.  On  ex- 
amining the  returns,  which  had  been  for- 
warded from  the  towns  in  Vermont,  it  ap- 
peared that  thirty-six  were  in  favor  and 
seven  opposed  to  the  union  ;  whereupon 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  inform  the 
convention  that  a  major  part  of  the  towns 
in  Vermont  had  agreed  to  the  union,  and 
that  the  assembly  would  receive  the  mem- 
bers returned  from  the  New  Hampshire 
towns,  on  the  morrow,  at  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  Accordingly,  on  the  next 
day,  thirty-five  representatives  from  towns 
on  the  east  side  of  Connecticut  river,  took 
their  seats  in  the  General  Assembly  of 
Vermont.* 

On  account  of  the  unjustifiable  meas- 
ures by  which  New  York  was  endcavor- 
ino-  to  embarrass  and  overturn  the  gov- 
ernment of  Vermont,  and  in  consequence 
of  repeated  solicitations  from  several 
towns  in  New  York,  which  bordered  on 
Vermont,  to  be  taken  into  union  with  tliis 
state,  the  legislature  of  Vermont  had,  on 
the  14th  of  February,  1781,  laid  jurisdic- 
tional claim  to  all  the  lands  west  of  her 
present  territory,  and  east  of  Hudson  riv- 
er to  tlie  head  thereof,  and  tlience  east  of 
a  north  line  extending  to  the  45th  degree 
of  north  latitude  ;  with  the  proviso,  that 
this  jurisdiction  should  not  be  exercised 
for  the  time  being.  But  Vermont,  hav- 
ing now  completed  her  eastern  union, 
once  more  turned  her  attention  to  that  on 


*  Blade's  State  Papers,  p.  IS/'. 


the  west.  On  the  11th  of  April,  1781,  a 
committee  was  appointed  by  tlie  general 
assembly  to  attend  a  convention  of  dele- 
gates from  tlie  towns  in  New  York  which 
desired  a  union  with  Vermont,  and  make 
the  necessary  arrangement  for  effecting 
it.  This  convention  met  at  Cambridge, 
and  on  the  loth  of  May,  the  articles  of 
union  were  agreed  to  by  the  committee 
from  Vermont  and  the  delegates  from 
twelve  districts  in  New  York  ;  and  on  the 
16th  of  June  following,  tliey  were  con- 
firmed by  the  legislature  of  Vermont,  and 
representatives  from  those  districts  were 
admitted  to  seats  in  the  general  assembly.* 
By  these  bold  and  decisive  measures, 
Vermont  placed  licrself  in  an  interesting 
attitude,  and  evinced  to  the  world  the 
abilities  and  the  peculiar  genius  of  her 
statesmen.  Than  the  measures  which  we 
have  just  recorded,  no  course  of  policy 
could  be  better  calculated  to  enable  her 
to  sustain  her  independence  and  thwart 
tlie  designs  of  her  enemies.  By  the 
unions,  thus  formed,  she  had  doubled  the 
extent  of  territory  within  her  jurisdiction 
and  added  greatly  to  her  numbers  and  re- 
sources. She  had  quieted  the  disaffection 
of  her  people  at  home,  and  restored  con- 
fidence to  her  friends  abroad.  She  had 
placed  the  territory  in  a  condition  to  in- 
vite immigration  from  the  neighboring- 
states,  and  had  laid  the  foundation  for  a 
large  and  powerful  community.  In  short, 
she  had  placed  herself  in  a  condition  to 
command  the  respect  even  of  her  enemies, 
and  to  draw  from  them  concessions  which 
justice  alone  had  sought  in  vain.  She 
therefore  wisely  determined,^  so  to  man- 
age her  own  nftairs,  as  to  secure  her  own 
safety  and  independence,  against  the  arras 
of  the  British  on  the  north,  and  the  wiles 
of  her  enemies  in  other  quarters.  The 
manner  in  which  this  was  effected  will  be 
related  in  the  followinir  section. 


Section  VI. 

J','c<Totiiitions  with  the  Bri/'sh  in    Canada 
from  1780,  to  17ci5.t 

From  the  commencement  of  hostilities 
at  Lexington,  no  people  in  America  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  liberty  and  of  their 
country  with  greater  alacrity,  or  sustain- 
ed it  with  more  spirit  and  resolution,  than 
the  people  of  \'crmont.  Yet,  after  all 
their  eiforts  and  sacrifices  in  the  common 
cause,   they  had   the  mortification  to  find 


*  t^lnde's  Vermont  State  Papers,  p.  338 — \A\. 
f 'J'lio  fhllest    account  of   these    negotiations 
coiitaiiied  in  Ira  Allen's  History  of  Vermiynl. 
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themselves  denied  a  just  participation  of 
the  blessings  which  they  had  labored  to 
secure.  Their  claims  to  independence 
were  not  acknowledged  by  Congress  ;  the 
dismemberment  of  tlieir  territory  and  the 
annihilation  of  their  sovereignty  were 
threatened  by  the  intrigues  and  the  un- 
just claims  of  the  neighboring  states,  and, 
to  crown  the  whole,  they  were  now  aban- 
doned by  the  power  which  ought  to  pro- 
tect them,  and  left  to  contend  single 
handed  Avith  the  common  enemy. 

But  notwithstanding  their  attachment 
to  the  cause  of  their  country,  the  people 
of  Vermont  could  not  fail  to  perceive  thai 
every  step  which  they  took  to  support  it, 
only  rendered  their  own  condition  more 
hopeless.  Tiiey  could  hardly  wish  to  lend 
their  aid  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the 
struggle  with  a  foreign  enemy  to  a  suc- 
cessful termination,  when  they  perceived 
that,  by  such  an  event,  they  should  be 
subjected  to  the  domination  of  a  more 
detestable  enemy  at  home.  In  this  state 
of  things,  Vermont  wisely  consulted  her 
own  safety  ;  and  by  the  negotiation  with 
the  enemy  in  Canada,  in  which  she  now 
engaged,  she  was  so  fortunate  as  to  se- 
cure it. 

The  British  generals  in  America  had 
for  some  time  entertained  hopes  of  turn- 
ing the  disputes  in  relation  to  Vermont 
to  their  own  account,  by  detaching  that 
district  from  the  American  cause  and 
making  it  a  British  province.  But  the 
first  intimation  of  their  views  and  wishes 
was  communicated  in  a  letter  from  Col. 
Beverly  Robinson  to  Ethan  Allen,  dated 
New  York,  March  t^Oth,  17tT).  In  July, 
this  letter  was  delivered  to  Allen  in  the 
street  in  Arlington,  by  a  British  soldier 
in  the  habit  of  an  American  farmer.  Al- 
len perused  the  letter,  and  then  told  the 
bearer  that  he  should  consider  it,  and  that 
he  might  return. 

Colonel  Robinson  began  his  letter  by 
exi>ressing  a  wish  that  his  propo.'^als  miglit 
be  received  with  the  same  good  intention 
with  which  they  were  made.  He  tlien 
proceeds: — "I  have  often  been  informed 
that  you  and  most  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Vermont,  are  opposed  to  the  wild  and 
chimerical  scheme  of  the  Americans  in 
attempting  to  separate  from  Great  Britain 
and  establish  an  independent  government 
of  their  own  ;  and  that  you  would  wil- 
lingly assist  in  uniting  America  to  Great 
Britain,  and  in  restoring  that  happy  con- 
stitution so  wantonly  and  unadvised!}- 
<lestroved.  If  I  have  been  rightly  inform- 
ed, and  these  should  be  your  sentiments 
and  inclination,  I  beg  that  you  will  com- 
municate to  me  without  reserve,  what- 
ever proposals  you  would  wish  to  make 


to  the  commander-in-chief;  and  I  hereby 
promise  that  I  will  faithfully  lay  them 
before  him  according  to  your  directions, 
and  flatter  myself  I  can  do  it  with  as  good 
effect  as  any  person  whatever.  I  can 
make  no  proposals  to  you  until  I  know  your 
sentiments  ;  but  think,  upon  your  taking 
an  active  part  and  embodying  the  inhab- 
itants of  Vermont,  under  the  crown  of 
England,  you  may  obtain  a  separate  gov- 
ernment under  the  king. — If  you  should 
think  proper  to  send  a  friend  here  with 
proposals  to  the  general,  he  shall  be  pro- 
tected and  allowed  to  return  whenever  he 
pleases." 

Allen  immediately  communicated  the 
contents  of  this  letter  to  Governor  Chit- 
tenden and  some  confidential  friends,  who 
agreed  in  opinion,  that  no  answer  should 
be  returned.  Robinson,  not  receiving  a 
reply  to  his  letter  and  supposing  it  to  have 
miscarried,  wrote  again  to  Allen  on 
the  2d  of  February,  1781,  enclosing  his 
former  letter.  In  his  second  letter,  after 
saying  he  had  received  new  assurances 
of  the  inclination  of  Vermont  to  join  the 
king's  cause,  he  said  that  he  could  then 
write  with  more  authority  ;  and  assured 
Allen  that  he  and  the  people  of  Vermont 
could  obtain  the  most  favorable  terms, 
provided  they  would  take  a  decisive  and 
active  part  in  favor  of  Great  Britain.  He 
requested  an  answer;  and,  that  the  way 
might  be  pointed  out  for  continuing  the 
correspondence  ;  and  desired  to  be  in- 
formed in  what  manner  the  people  of  Ver- 
mont could  be  most  serviceable  to  the 
British  cause. 

Allen  returned  no  answer  to  either  of 
these  letters  ;  but,  on  the  ilthof  March, 
1781,  inclosed  them  in  a  letter  to  Con- 
gress, informing  them  of  all  the  circum- 
stances, which  iiad  thus  far  attended  the 
business.  He  then  proceeded  to  justify 
the  conduct  of  Vermont  in  asserting  her 
right  to  independence,  and  expressed  his 
determinate  resolution  to  do  every  thing 
in  his  power  to  establish  it.  Conscious 
of  his  own  integrity,  and  sensible  that  his 
activity  and  sufferings  in  the  cause  of  his 
country  were  well  known  tliroughout 
America,  he  expressed  himself  in  the  fol- 
lowing independent  and  decided  lan- 
guage. 

"  I  am  confident,"  said  he,  "that  Con- 
gress will  not  dispute  my  sincere  attach- 
ment to  the  cause  of  my  country,  though 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  I  am  fully  ground- 
ed in  opinion,  that  Vermont  has  an  indu- 
bitable right  to  agree  on  terms  of  a  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  with  Great  Britain, 
provided  the  United  States  persist  in  re- 
jecting her  application  for  an  union  with 
them.     For  Vermont  would  be,  of  all  peo- 
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pie,  most  miserable,  were  she  obliged  to 
defend  the  independence  of  the  United 
claiming  States,  and  they  be,  at  the  same 
time,  at  full  libert}'  to  overturn  and  ruin 
the  independence  of  Vermont.  When 
Congress  consider  the  circumstances  of 
this  state,  they  will,  I  am  persuaded,  be 
}noro  surprised  that  I  have  transmitted 
them  the  inclosed  letters,  than  that  1  have 
kept  them  in  custody  so  long ;  for  I  am 
as  resolutely  determined  to  defend  the  in- 
dependence of  V^ermont,  as  Congress  is 
that  of  the  United  States  ;  and  rather  than 
fail,  /  icill  retire  witli  the  harchj  Green 
Mountain  Boijs  into  the  desolate  caverns  of 
the  mountains,  and  xoagc  tear  with  human 
nature  at  large.'^ 

During  the  spring  of  1780,  some  of  the 
scouting  parties,  belonging  to  Vermont, 
had  been  taken  by  the  British  and  carried 
j)risoners  to  Canada.  On  the  application 
of  their  friends  to  Governor  Chitt-enden, 
he,  in  the  month  of  July,  sent  a  ilag,  with 
a  letter  to  the  commanding  officer  in 
Canada,  requesting  their  I'elease  or  ex- 
change. In  the  fall,  the  British  came  up 
lake  Champlain  in  great  force,  and  a  very 
favorable  answer  was  returned  by  Gen. 
Haldimand  to  Governor  Chittenden's  let- 
ter. A  flag  was  at  the  same  time  sent  to 
Ethan  Allen,  then  a  brigadier  general  and 
commanding  officer  in  Vermont,  propos- 
ing a  cessation  of  hostilities  with  Vermont, 
during  negotiation^  for  the  exchange  of 
prisoners.  This  proposal  was  accepted 
by  Allen,  on  condition  that  the  adjacent 
frontier  of  New  York  should  be  included 
with  Vermont.  The  British  otncer  at 
first  objected,  but  finally  agreed  to  every 
thing  which  Allen  proposed. 

The  governor  appointed  Colonel  Ira 
Allen  and  Major  Joseph  Fay,  commis- 
sioners on  the  part  of  Vermont,  to  nego- 
tiate the  proposed  exchange  of  prisoners; 
who,  soon  after,  had  an  interview  with 
Captain  J.  Sherwood  and  George  Smith, 
agents  on  the  part  of  the  British.  During 
this  interview,  the  British  agents  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  explain 
their  views,  and  to  make  i)roposals  for 
the  establishment  of  Vermont  under  the 
royal  authority.  The  commissioners  from 
Vermont  received  these  proposals  with 
some  attention  ;  and,  although  they  avoid- 
ed expressing  a  decided  opinion  on  the 
subject,  the  British  flattered  themselves 
that  they  were  in  a  fair  way  to  effect  their 
purposes. 

The  next  year  the  British  entered  upon 
the  business  with  high  expectations  of 
success  ;  and  as  the  British  army  in  Cana- 
da was  10,000  strong,  and  the  frontiers  of 
Vermont  without  any  adequate  means  of 
defence,  it  was  evidently  the  interest  of 


Vermont  not  to  undeceive  them,  but  to  en- 
deavor to  eflt'ct  that  by  policy,  wiiich  they 
could  not  do  by  power.  And  as  the  cabi- 
net council  of  Vermont  believed,  that  the 
forces  of  the  United  States  had  been  with- 
drawn from  Jier  territory,  for  the  purpose 
of  driving  them  to  .seek  the  protection  of 
New  York,  they  felt  that  it  wns  clearly 
their  duty,  by  managing  the  British  at- 
tempts to  corrupt  them  to  their  own  ad- 
vantage, to  make  the  best  jjrovision  re- 
maining in  their  power,  for  the  safety  of 
the  peo})le. 

In  April,  1781,  Col.  Ira  Allen  was  ap- 
pointed to  settle  a  cartel  with  the  British 
for  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  Taking 
with  him  one  subaltern,  two  sergeants, 
and  sixteen  privates,  he  started,  with  a 
fair  wind,  on  the  1st  da}^  of  May,  and 
soon  arrived  at  Isle  aux  Noix,  where  he 
was  ])olitely  received  by  Major  Dundas, 
the  British  commander  at  that  post.  The 
cartel  was  soon  agreed  to,  and  the  British 
agents,  Sherwood  and  Smith,  now  enter- 
ed upon  the  subject  of  the  armistice  and 
the  establishment  of  the  royal  authority 
in  Vermont  with  high  liopes  of  accom- 
plishing their  object.  Allen  acknowl- 
edged that  the  people  of  Vermont  were 
growing  remiss  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war,  being  afraid  that  its  termination  in 
favor  of  America,  would  subject  tliem  to 
the  government  of  New  York,  whicli  they 
considered  the  most  detestable  in  the 
known  world ;  and  that,  to  such  an  event, 
they  would  prefer  to  become  a  separate 
colony  under  the  crown,  and  that  the 
United  States  should  be  again  brought 
under  the  dominion  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment. 

The  British  agents  gave  assurance  on 
their  part,  that  Vermont  could  become  a 
royal  colony  with  privileges  equal  to  tliose 
enjoyed  by  any  other  colony  ;  and  that 
they  who  assisted  in  accomplishing  such 
an  object,  would  be  suitably  honored  and 
rewarded.  With  such  consummate  skill 
did  Allen  manage  this  negotiation  on  the 
part  of  Vermont,  that  without  committing 
himself,  he  completely  efiect(  d  his  own 
views  ;  and  by  leading  the  British  agents 
to  an  agreement  that  hostilities  should 
not  be  commenced  against  Vermont  till 
after  the  next  session'of  the  assembly,  he 
succeeded  in  keeping  an  army  of  10,000 
oftlie  enemy  inactive  upon  the  frontiers.* 
This  l)usiness  was  accomplished  after  a 
conference  of  17  days,  and  the  commis- 
sioners  parted  in  high  friendship ;  Allen 
and  his  suite  being  furnished  hy  Major 
Dundas  with  ample  stores  for  their  return 


*  Tlie  militia  of  Vermont  did  not  at  this  time  ox- 
ceed  7000  men. — Mllen's  Ilislorii. 
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homo.  On  his  way,  Allen  encouraged 
the  settlers,  who  were  abandoning  the 
country,  to  remain  peaceably  upon  their 
farms,  and  trust  to  the  governor  and 
council  to  provide  the  means  for  their  de- 
fence ;  and  he  assured  them,  that,  if  a  re- 
moval became  necessary  for  the  safety  of 
their  fiimllies,  they  should  have  timely 
notice,  and  assistance  in  accomplishlrig  it. 

It  was  generally  known  that  Col.  Ira 
Allen  had  been  sent  to  tlie  enemy  in  Can- 
ada under  a  commission  from  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Vermont,  but  the  precise  object 
and  extent  of  the  negotiations,  were  at 
this  time  known  only  to  eight  individuals, 
viz.  Thomas  Chittenden,  Moses  Robin- 
son, Samuel  Saftbrd,  Ethan  Allen,  Ira 
Allen,  Timothy  Brownson,  John  Fassctt 
and  Joseph  Fay.  When  it  was  under- 
stood that  Colonel  Allen  was  to  report 
the  result  of  his  mission  at  the  meeting  of 
the  legislature  at  Bennington,  in  June, 
curiosity  and  a  desire  to  know  the  true 
state  of  affairs,  drew  together  a  large 
number  of  spectators  from  Vermont,  the 
neighboring  states,  and  Canada.  The 
whigs  in  Vermont  and  the  adjoining  states 
were  jealous  that  the  views  of  the  cabinet 
council  of  Vermont  extended  to  some- 
thing fiirther  than  an  exchange  of  pris- 
oners; they  therefore  sent  their  agents  to 
watch  the  legislature  and  to  discover 
whether  this  intercourse  tended  to  any 
thing  treasonable  on  the  part  of  Vermont, 
or  injurious  to  the  American  cause. 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  emissaries 
were  sent  from  Canada  to  see  whether 
Col.  Allen  reported  any  thing  contrary  to 
the  views  interchanged  between  him  and 
the  British  agents  at  the  Isle  aux  Noix,* 
with  regard  to  the  establishment  of  Vcr 
mont  as  a  British  province. 

A  few  daj^s  after  the  commencement  of 
the  session,  the  two  houses  met  in  joint 
committee  on  the  subject  of  Col.  Allen's 
mission  to  Canada.  Governor  Chittenden 
arose  and  stated,  that  Colonel  Allen  had 
been  sent  to  Canada  to  obtain  the  release, 
or  exchange,  of  sundry  persons  belonging 
to  this  state,  who  were  j)risoners  in  tlie 
hands  of  the  enemy,  and  that,  with  much 
difficulty,  he  had  completed  the  business 
in  behalf  of  Vermont,  thougli  no  such  ex- 
change had  taken  place  witli  the  United 
States,  nor  with  any  other  individual  state. 
He  then  informed  the  committee  that  Col. 
Allen  was  then  jiresent,  and  that,  if  fur- 
ther information  was  wanted,  he  could 
best  give  it.  Col.  Allen  tlicn  arose,  and, 
after  recapitulating  substantially  what  the 
governor  had  stated,  informed  the  com- 
mittee that  his  commission  and  papers 
had  been  left  at  home,  but  that  they  should 
be  submitted  to  their  inspection  the  next 


da};-.  Accordingly,  on  the  next  day,  he  at- 
tended witl)  the  papers,  which,  after  a 
sliort  verbal  exjilanation,  were  read.  From 
tlicse  it  a))])cared  that  the  British  had 
shown  great  generosity  in  the  exchange 
of  prisoners,  but  they  contained  nothing 
respecting  an  armistice,  or  the  establish- 
ment of  a  royal  government  in  Vermont; 
the  negotiations  on  the  two  latter  subjects 
having  been  purposely  conducted  on  the 
part  of  Vermont  by  means  of  verbal  cor- 
respondence. Colonel  Allen  then  rose 
and  stated,  that  if  any  jnember  of  the 
connnittee,  or  auditor  among  the  specta- 
tors, wished  any  further  information  re- 
specting the  business,  he  was  ready  to 
answer  their  questions.  All  seemed  sat-, 
isfied.  The  friends  of  the  United  States 
complimented  Allen  for  his  open  and  can- 
did conduct,  and  the  spectators  from  Can- 
ada returned  fully  satisfied  that  notiiing 
had  transpired  inconsistent  with  their 
views  and  designs. 

At  this  session  of  the  legislature  Major 
Joseph  Fay  was  appointed  "  comiuissioner 
of  prisoners,"  and  in  July,  he  went  on 
board  the  lloyal  George  on  lake  Cliam- 
])]ain,  and  obtained  the  excliange  and  a 
further  extension  of  the  armistice.  About 
this  time  a  correspondence  was  carried 
on  between  Ethan  and  Ira  Allen  on  the 
one  part,  and  the  Britisli  on  the  other,  by 
means  of  a  British  guard  of  a  sergeant 
and  eight  men.  This  guard  conveyed 
the  communications  from  the  British  of- 
ficers to  Sunderland,  where  they  were  re- 
ceived by  one  of  the  Aliens  personally  in 
the  dusk  of  the  evening,  who,  the  next 
evening,  returned  an  answer,  which  was 
conveyed  by  them  to  lake  Champlain. 
And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  com- 
munications were  frequently  interchang- 
ed in  this  manner,  during  the  years  ]7dl 
and  17d2,  witliout  discovery,  notwith- 
standing Sunderland  was  more  than  sixty 
miles  from  the  frontier. 

While  this  friendly  intercourse  was 
thus  maintained  between  the  British  and 
a  few  of  the  leading  men  in  Vermont,  the 
people  generally  were  very  inveterate  in 
their  hatred  towards  the  Britisli  and  to- 
ries.  A  person  in  Arlington,  being  sujipos- 
ed  to  entertain  friendly  feelings  towards 
the  British,  a  pi'.rty  collected  in  JManches- 
ter  and  were  proceeding  to  tear  down  his 
house.  In  Sunderland  tliey  were  met  by 
the  INIessrs.Brownsonsand  Ira  Allen, who, 
witli  much  difliculty,  persuaded  them  to 
return.  That  very  night  C'olonel  Allen 
received  a  packet  from  a  British  guard 
upon  the  same  ground  where  this  party 
were  persuaded  to  go  back,  and  returned 
an  answer  tlie  next  evening. 

Jonas  Faj',  Bezaleel  Woodward  and  Ira 
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Allen  were  appointed  ao;onts  to  Contrress 
by  the  legislature  at  their  session  in  .lune. 
About  the  time  of  their  arrival  at  Phila- 
delphia, a  letter  from  Lord  Germain  to 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  commander  of  the 
British  forces  in  America,  and  which  had 
been  intercepted  by  the  Frencji,  was  pub- 
lished in  tlie  Pennsylvania  Packet.  It 
was  dated  Whitehall,  February  7th,  1781, 
and  among  other  things  contained  the 
following  paragraph  :  "  The  return  of  the 
people  of  Vermont  to  their  allegiance,  is 
an  event  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
kings  afi'airs ;  and  at  this  time,  if  the 
French  and  Washington  reallv  meditate 
an  irruption  into  Canada,  may  be  consid- 
ered as  opposing  an  insurmountable  bar 
to  the  attempt.  General  Haldimand,  who 
has  the  same  instructions  with  you,  to 
draw  over  those  people  and  give  them 
support,  will,  I  doubt  not,  push  up  a  body 
of  troo))s  to  act  in  conjunction  with  them, 
and  secure  all  the  avenues  through  their 
country  into  Canada;  and,  when  the  sea- 
son admits,  take  possession  of  the  upj)er 
parts  of  the  Fludson  and  Connecticut  riv- 
ers, and  cut  off  the  communication  be- 
tween Albany  and  the  Mohawk  country. 
How  far  they  may  be  able  to  extend  them- 
selves southward,  or  eastward,  must  de- 
pend on  their  numbers  and  the  disposition 
of  the  inhabitants." 

The  information  contained  in  this  letter 
was  calculated  to  confirm  the  suspicions 
which  the  friends  of  American  liberty  had 
entertained  with  regard  to  the  negotia- 
tions between  Vermont  and  the  British, 
and  did  more  towards  disposing  Congress 
to  recognize  the  independence  of  Vermont 
and  to  gain  her  admission  into  the  union, 
than  all  her  sacrifices  and  services  in 
maintaining  the  war.  This  letter  also 
shows  that  not  only  the  British  generals  in 
America  were  deceiving  themselves  witii 
the  idea  that  Vermont  was  about  to  return 
to  her  allegiance  to  the  king,  but  that  the 
British  ministry  were  also  deceived,  and 
supposed  that  the  people  of  Vermont  were 
generally  desirous  that  their  state  sliould 
be  made  a  British  province,  when  perhaps 
not  more  than  a  dozen  individuals  within 
the  state  had  ever  thought  or  spoken  of 
such  an  event ;  and  these  had  only  coun- 
tenanced the  idea  of  it,  when  urged  to 
such  a  measure  by  the  British  agents, 
and  then  only  for  the  puri)ose  of  keeping 
the  northern  British  army  inactive  upon 
their  frontiers,  and  affording  the  people 
protection  by  their  management,  when 
they  could  not  do  it  by  force. 

In  September,  1781,  Colonel  Allen  and 
Major  Fay  had  another  interview  with 
the  British  agents,  at  which  a  plan  of  gov- 
ernment for  the  colony  of  Vermont  was 
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discussed  and  agreed  upon  by  the  parties. 
It  was  to  consist  of  a  governor,  appointed 
by  the  king,  but  who  should  be  a  citizen 
of  Vermont ;  a  lieutenant  governor  and 
12  councillors,  who  should  be  chosen  by 
the  people  ;  and  a  house  of  representa- 
tives, the  members  to  be  chosen  by  the 
respective  towns.  The  British  agents 
then  insisted  that  Vermont  should  imme- 
diately declare  herself  a  British  province. 
The  Vermont  commissioners  represented 
that  matters  were  not  yet  sutliclently  ma- 
tured for  such  a  declaration — that  the  in- 
habitants in  some  parts  of  the  territory 
were  not  yet  sufficiently  brought  over  to 
the  British  interest,  and,  until  that  was 
effected,  and  means  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose, it  would  be  e.xtremely  difficult  to 
defend  their  e.xtensive  frontiers  against 
the  United  States. 

The  British  agents  yielded  this  point 
with  reluctance  ;  but  suggested  another 
proposition,  which  they  said  must  be  com- 
plied with,  or  the  armistice  must  be  end- 
ed,  which  was,  that  a  proclamation  should 
be  issued  by  the  British  general  in  Octo- 
ber, during  the  session  of  the  Vermont  le- 
gislature, declaring  Vermont  a  colony  un- 
der the  crown,  and  confirming  the  plan  of 
government  which  they  had  agreed  upon  ; 
and  that  the  legislature  of  Vermont  must 
accept  the  same,  and  take  suitable  meas- 
ures for  carrying  it  into  effect  After 
some  farther  discussion,  the  Vermont 
commissioners  judged  it  better  to  accede 
to  this  unpleasant  proposition,  than  that 
tlie  armistice  should  be  discontinued  in 
the  present  defenceless  state  of  the  fron- 
tiers;  after  which,  the  commissioners  and 
agents  separated  on  friendly  terms. 

The  legislature  of  Vermont  met  at 
Charlestown  early  in  October,  and  about 
the  same  time  General  St.-Leger  ascend- 
ed lake  Champlain  with  a  powerful  Brit- 
ish army,  and  landed  at  Ticonderoga.  The 
Vermont  troops  were  then  at  Castleton, 
under  the  command  of  General  Enos. 
General  Enos  and  Colonels  Fletcher  and 
Walbridge  vv  ere  now  well  acquainted  with 
the  negotiation  witii  the  British,  but  the 
army  and  the  inhabitants  of  tiie  country 
knew  nothing  of  it ;  and  hence  it  was 
necessary  to  keep  up  appearances,  by  fre- 
quently sending  out  scouts  to  observe  the 
movements  of  the  enemy.  One  of  these 
scouts,  commanded  bj^  Sergeant  Tupjjcr, 
fell  in  with  a  party  of  the  British,  and 
some  shots  were  exchanged.  Tupper 
was  killed  on  the  "spot,  and  his  men  re- 
treated. Genera]  St.  Loger  ordered  Tup- 
per's  body  to  be  decently  buried,  and  sent 
his  clothing,  with  an  open  letter  to  Gen. 
Enos,  in  which  he  expressed  his  regret 
for  the  death  of  the  sergeant.     This  com- 
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munication  and  the  apparel  were  publicly 
delivered  to  General  Enns,  and  were  the 
occasion  of  much  murmuring  among  the 
troops. 

Letters  were  immediately  written  by 
General  Enos  and  Colonels  Fletcher  and 
Walbridge,  and  forwarded  by  express  to 
Governor  Chittenden  at  Charlestown. 
The  bearer,  Mr.  Hathaway,  not  being  in 
the  secret  of  the  negotiation  with  the 
British,  proclaimed  the  extraordinary 
message  of  General  St.'Leger  in  the 
streets  of  Cliarlestown,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  people  followed  him  in 
crowds  to  tlie  governor's  apartment  to 
hear  the  news.  In  the  room  with  the 
governor  were  several  persons,  some  of 
whom  were  in  the  secret,  and  some  who 
were  eager  after  information  that  they 
might  make  an  ill  use  of  it.  On  opening 
the  letters,  they  were  found,  besides  an- 
nouncing iiie  arrival  of  Gen.  St.  Leger, 
to  contain  information  respecting  tlie  ne- 
gotiation which  it  was  not  deemed  pru- 
dent to  make  public. 

While  these  letters  were  passing  round 
among  those  who  were  in  the  secret,  Maj. 
Runnels  entered  the  room  and  demanded 
of  Colonel  Ira  Allen  why  Gen.  St.  Leger 
should  be  sorry  Tupper  was  killed.  Allen 
said  he  could  not  tell.  Runnels  repeated 
the  question  ;  and  Allen  replied  that  good 
men  were  sorry  when  good  men  were 
killed,  which  might  be  the  case  witJi  St. 
Leger.  Tliis  answer  enraged  Rnnnels, 
and  he  again  loudly  demanded  wliat  rea- 
sons could  possibly  induce  a  British  gen- 
eral to  be  sorry  when  his  enemy  was 
killed,  and  to  send  his  clothes  to  tlie  wid- 
ow. Colonel  Allen  then  requested  Major 
Runnels  to  go  to  his  regiment,  and,  at  the 
head  of  that,  demand  of  St.  Leger  tiie 
reasons  of  his  sorrows  ;  and  not  stay  there, 
asking  impertinent  questions  and  eating 
up  tlie  country's  provisions,  when  the 
frontiers  were  invaded.  Some  high  words 
followed  between  them,  which  called  the 
attention  of  those  present  from  the  let- 
ters, and  Runnels  soon  after  left  the  room. 

The  governor  then  convened  the  board 
of  war,  all  of  whom  were  in  the  secret, 
and  Hathaway  was  left  to  detail  the  news 
to  the  populace.  New  letters  were  then 
made  out  from  those  received,  in  which 
every  thing  relating  to  the  negotiation 
and  armistice  was  suppressed.  These 
were  substituted  for  the  originals, andwere 
publicl}'  read  before  the  council  and  as- 
sembly for  the  satisfaction  of  the  people. 
In  the  mean  tim^^  Col.  Allen  and  Major 
Fay  wrote  to  tlie  British  agents  that  mat- 
ters were  going  on  favorably  to  their  de- 
signs, but  as  a  report  prevailed  that  Corn- 
wallis  and  his  army  had  surrendered  to 


the  Americans,  which  was  doubtless  un- 
founded, they  thought  it  inexpedient  to 
publish  the  proposed  proclamation  till 
more  favorable  news  should  remove  all 
doubts  witli  regard  to  ihe  ability  of  the 
British  to  suistain  Vermont  in  the  meas- 
ures which  she  should  adopt. 

About  an  hour  after  this  communica- 
tion was  delivered  at  Ticonderoga,  an  ex- 
press arrived  there  from  the  soutii,  with 
the  news  of  the  capture  of  Cornwallis  and 
his  whole  army,  and  before  night  the  Brit- 
ish embarked  all  their  troops  and  stores, 
and  returned  to  Canada.  Thus  were  the 
negotiators  in  Vermont  relieved  from  their 
embarrassment  and  danger,  which  would 
have  been  much  increased  by  the  publi- 
cation of  tile  proposed  proclamation  ;  and 
thus  was  terminated  the  campaign  of  1781 , 
in  which  a  few  sagacious  and  daring  in- 
dividuals, secured,  by  their  negotiations 
and  management,  the  extensive  frontier 
of  Vermont,  which  was  exposed  to  an 
army  often  thousand  of  the  enemy. 

In  the  winter  of  1782,  the  Britisli  in 
Canada  were  extremely  anxious  to  ascer- 
tain how  the  people  of  Vermont  were  af- 
fected by  the  capture  of  Cornwallis.  Their 
agents  wrote,  on  the  28th  of  February, 
and  again  on  the  22d  of  April,  in  the  most 
pressing  terms  for  information,  and  sta- 
ting that,  the  commander-in-chief  had 
full  powers  to  confirm  every  article  which 
had  been  agreed  upon  at  a  former  inter- 
view for  the  establishment  of  Vermont  as 
a  royal  government.  Impatient  at  not 
receiving  an  answer,  they  wrote  again  on 
the  30th  of  April,  making  new  offers  and 
promises,  and  designating  several  indi- 
viduals in  Vermont  for  whom  his  excel- 
lency was  authorized  and  disposed  to  pro- 
vide in  the  distribution  of  the  royal  favo>s, 
and  in  several  cases  assured  them  what 
commissions  they  should  receive.* 

In  July,  Colonel  Ira  Allen  was  again 
sent  to  Canada  with  a  letter  from  Gov- 
ernor Ciiittenden  to  General  Haldimand, 
requesting  the  release  of  two  officers,  be- 
longinor  to  Vermont,  who  were  then  pris.- 
oners  in  the  hands  of  the  British.  The 
British  agents  thought  this  a  favorable 
opportunity  for  bringing  the  negotiations 
with  Vermont  to  a  decision,  and  used 
every  art  to  persuade  Vermont  immedi- 
ately to  declare  herself  a  British  province. 
Allen  employed  every  argument  to  justify 
Vermont  for  delaying  it,  and  to  prevent 
the  renewal  of  hostilities.  Haldimand 
was  finally  prevailed  upon  to  continue  the 
armistice,  and  to  liberate  the  prisoners 
above  mentioned.  He  then  wrote  to  Gov- 
ernor Chittenden,  announcing  his  pacific 


*  See  Blade's  State  Papers,  p.  155. 
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disposition  towards  Vermont  in  the  most 
unequivocal  terms,  and  requesting'  the 
people  of  Vermont,  without  apprehension, 
to  encourage  and  promote  the  settlement 
and  cultivation  oi^  the  country  for  the  in- 
terest and  )ia])piness  of  themselves  and 
their  posterity. 

With  this  year  terminated  the  war 
of  the  revolution,  leaving  favorable  im- 
pressions on  the  minds  of  the  British 
towards  Vermont.  Of  the  beneficial  ef- 
fects of  the  policy  pursued,  to  Vermont 
and  to  the  union,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
but  of  the  propriety  of  this  course  there 
may  be  some  question.  On  the  part  of  the 
British,  the  negotiation  consisted  in  re- 
peated endeavors  to  persuade  the  leading 
men  in  Vermont  to  abandon  the  American 
cause  and  declare  the  state  a  British  prov- 
ince. To  these,  the  leaders  in  Vermont 
returned  evasive  and  ambiguous  answers, 
calcvilated,  indeed,  to  keep  alive  the 
ho])es  of  the  British,  but  not  intended  to 
pledge  the  government  of  Vermont.  The 
leading  men  in  Vermont  v.'cre  known  to 
be  as  firm  friends  of  American  indepen- 
dence, as  any  individuals  on  the  conti- 
nent ;  but,  abandoned  as  Vermont  was  by 
Congress,  and  exposed  to  the  overwhelm- 
ing force  of  the  enemy,  no  otlier  means 
of  security  remained  but  that  artful  poli- 
cy, which  we  have  just  described  ;  and 
which  kept  a  powerful  British  army  inac- 
tive on  the  northern  frontier  of  the  union 
during  three  successive  campaigns.* 


*  It  has  been  asserted,  and  has  ))erhaps  to  some 
extent  bi'.en  believed,  that  a  number  of  the  leading 
men  in  Vermont,  had,  for  .several  years  previous  to 
tlie  settlement  of  the  controversy  vvitli  Now  York, 
been  dissatisfied  with  the  principles  of  American 
liberty,  and  were  desirous  of  coming  again  under 
the  dominion  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  there  have  been 
writers  in  a  certain  quarter,  who  have  been  ready  to 
lend  their  aid  in  keeping  such  an  opinion  alloat. 
(Jf  tliis  class  is  the  recent  Biographer  of  the  Indian 
chieftain,  Brant.  lie  has  taken  much  pai'is  to  trav- 
el out  of  his  way  in  order  to  meddle  with  the  char- 
acters of  those  men,  who  were  formerly  so  "ireat  a 
terror  and  annoyance  to  the  New  York  land  specu- 
lators, and  has  artfully  endeavored  to  revive,  and 
leave  upon  the  minds  of  his  reailers,  an  impression 
unfavoiable  to  their  reputation  for  patriotism  ;  thus 
misrepresenting  some  of  tiie  most  iniloniiiablc  ene- 
mies of  oppression  and  tyranny  and  the  most  ardent 
and  active  friends  of  ratioiial  liberty,  wliich  this,  or 
any  other  country  has  produced.  But  it  is  utterly 
impossible  that  any  unprejudiced  person,  who  is 
acquainted  witli  the  character  of  tliesc  men,  and 
with  our  early  history,  should  for  a  single  moment 
doubt  their  patriotism,  or  entertain  the  thon?hl 
tliat  either  Ethan  or  Ira  Allen,  or  Thomas  Cbiltcn- 
den,  or  either  oOlhc  Fays  or  Ivobinsotis,  or  indeed 
any  of  tlie  loadinj  men  in  Vermont,  previous  to  her 
a'.'.rnission  into  the  Union,  ever  seriously  contem- 
plated a  return  to  their  allep;iance  to  Great  Britain., 
As  a  choice  of  two  evils,  there  is  nodou)it  that  they 
would  sooner  have  submitted  to  Great  Britain  than 
to  NewYork,  and  this  they  openly  declared,  because 
they  reaiardcd  the  latter  as  the  greater  tyrant,  and 
a  tyrant  in  America,  where  the  principles  of  liberty 
were  so  generally  diffused,  was  to  them  as  hateful 
and  even  more  detestable,  than  a  tyrarit  in  Europe. 


Section   VIL 

Indian  depredations  upon  ilic  settlements 
in  Vermont. 

Having  now  completed  our  account  of 
the  civil  policy  of  Vermont  during  the 
war  for  independence,  excepting  such 
parts  as  relate  particularly  to  the  admis- 
sion of  Vermont  into  the  federal  union, 
and  which  are  referred  to  the  next  chap- 
ter, we  shall  hero  give  a  brief  account  of 
the  depredations  of  the  Indians  upon  our 
settlements,  and  notice  some  other  things 
which  have  been  omitted  in  the  preceding 
narrative.  Previous  to  the  conquest  of 
Canada,  in  1760,  the  French  and  English 
nations  were  engaged  in  almost  perpetual 
war,  and  in  these  wars  their  colonics  and 

But  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  they  had  no  idea  of 
submittin;,'  to  cither,  and  that  their  negotiations 
with  the  British  authorities  in  Canada,  v<ere  under- 
talfen  for  the  express  purpose  of  preventing  the  oc- 
currence of  suidi  a  disaster,  and  whether  correct 
or  not,  they  always  justified  themselves  in  these 
proceedings,  on  the  ground  of  self-preservation. 
'J'hat  these  negotiaticms  served,  not  only  to  protect 
Vermont,  l)ut  the  United  States,  from  invasion  by  a 
powerful  British  army  for  a  period  of  about  three 
years,  is  undoubted  ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  equally 
certain  that,  by  concealing  the  true  oliject  of  thesa 
negotiations  from  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
New  York  was  prevented  from  pressing  her  claims 
at  tiiat  period  to  the  territory  of  Vermont,  and 
Congress  from  lending  its  aid  to  enforce  those 
claims,  lest  they  should  promote,  what  they  al- 
ready feared  might  be,  a  growing  disaffection  to 
tlie  American  cause,  and  thus  hasten  the  event, 
which  these  transactions  had  led  them  to  fear, 
namely,  the  return  of  Vermont  to  her  allegiance  to 
Great  "Britain. 

The  continuance  of  the  correspondence  and  ne- 
gotiations between  the  leading  men  in  Vermont  and 
tlie  British  authorities,  after  the  close  of  the  war, 
has  been  adduced  as  proof  that  Vermont  was  de- 
desirous  of  becoming  a  British  province.  That 
such  a  correspondence  was  kept  up  till  near  the 
time  of  the  admission  of  Vermont  into  the  Union, 
there  can  he  little  doubt ;  nor  is  it  less  doulitful 
that  the  leading  men  in  Vermont  were  very  willing 
that  the  British  authorities  should  deceive  them- 
selves with  the  expectation  that  Vermont  might 
yet  become  a  British  province,  while  they  them- 
selves entertained  no  such  thought,  except  as  a 
dernier  resort  to  save  themselves  from  the  clutches 
of  New  York. 

When  the  treaty  of  peace  had  relieved  tho 
United  States  from  her  foreign  enemies,  it  was  se- 
riously apprehended  that  her  arms  might  he  employ- 
ed in  onAircing  the  claims  of  New  York  to  the  ter- 
ritory of  Vernionl.  In  that  case  Verrncmt  resolved 
to  s])are  no  efforts  for  an  effectual  resistance,  and 
she  felt  it  to  bo  ot  the  utmost  importance  to  her  to 
secure  the  friendship  of  the  British  authorities  in 
(,'anada,  that  ihroiigh  their  connivance,  arms  and 
other  supplies  might  be  obtained  thiough  the  mer- 
cbaiils  of  Montreal  and  (liiebec.  This  con espnn- 
deiice  was,  therefore,  only  a  continuance  of  ihat 
game  which  had  been  so  successfully  jdayed  during 
the  last  three  years  of  the  war,  and  it  was  usually 
spoken  of,  by  the  persons  engaged  in  it  in  Vermont, 
as  the  llaldlmavd  jiolicy.  'J'his  correspondence, 
howevei,  einbiaced  otlier  objects,  one  of  which  was 
I  he  coiistruciion  of  a  canal  along  the  Uicbelieu 
ironi  lake  Cliamplain  to  the  ii^t.  Lawrence,  which 
should  opcMi  a  water  communication  between  Ver- 
mont and  the  ocean,  over  which  neither  New  York 
nor  the  United  States  could  have  any  control. 
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Indian  allies  were  always  involved.  Dur- 
ing; tlioir  continuance,  the  frontier  Eng- 
lish settlements  were  frequently  broken 
Up,  and  the  inhabitants  either  massacred 
or  carried  into  captivity.  Some  account 
of  these  transactions  in  the  vicinil}'  of 
Vermont  lias  already  been  given  in  the 
first  chapter.  But  as  very  few  settlements 
were  made  within  our  limits  while  Cana- 
da was  in  possession  of  the  French,  the 
first  settlers  of  Vermont  suffered  less  from 
the  incursions  of  the  Indians  than  those 
of  some  of  the  other  states. 


Bridgemans  Fort* 
We  have  already  mentioned  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Vornon  were  attacked  and 
several  of  them  slain  by  the  Indians,  in 
IT-IG,  and  that  Bridgeman's  fort  was  taken 
and  destroyed  by  them  the  next  j^ear. 
This  place  again  received  a  hostile  visit 
in  1755.  On  the  27th  of  July,  of  this 
year,  Caleb  Howe,  Hilkiah  Grout,  and 
Benjamin  Gaflield  were  way-laid  and  fired 
upon  hy  a  party  of  Indians,  as  they  were 
returning  from  their  labor  in  the  field. 
Howe  was  killed,  Gaflield  was  drowned 
in  attempting  to  ford  the  river,  and  Grout 
escaped  unhurt.  Tlie  Indians  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Bridgeman's  fort,  which  had 
been  rebuilt,  where  they  made  prisoners 
of  the  families  of  these  three  men,  con- 
sisting of  their  wives  and  eleven  children, 
being  all  the  persons  in  the  fort.  These 
were  all  carried  to  Canada,  where  they 
were  doomed  to  suffer  a  low'  and  cruel 


*  This  tort  is  now  staiuliii;  in  V'einon.  This 
fort  and  othois  so  often  niPniionad  in  the  accounts 
of  the  liiilian  wars,  were  properly  hlock-liousos. 
They  w<;re  conslrnctL-d  oC  large  s'luarud  timber 
IocUimI  together  at  tlie  corners  in  the  manner  of  a 
common  jog  cabin,  and  covered  with  a  root,  with 
Iiort-liolu's  lor  firing  upon  tlie  assailants.  Tiiey 
served  only  as  protection  against  imisketry. 


captivity.  Most  of  them,  however,  were 
afterwards  redeemed  and  returned  to  their 
friends. 

In  1756,  as  Captain  Rlelvln,  at  the  head 
of  about  20  men,  was  marching  through 
tlie  wilderness  from  Charlestown,  New 
Hampshire,  to  Hoosic  fort,  and  when  in 
the  southerly  part  of  Newfane, -which  wa.<? 
then  uninhabited,  he  was  fired  upon  by  a 
large  party  of  Indians,  who  were  lying  in 
ambush.  A  severe  conflict  ensued,  in 
which  both  parties  suffered  considerably 
in  killed  and  wounded.  Melvin's  party 
was  at  length  overpowered  by  numbers, • 
and  was  obliged  to  leave  the  field  in  pos-| 
session  of  the  enemy.  Melvin  and  sev- 
eral of  his  number  made  their  escnpe  and 
arrived  safely  at  fort  Dummer.  The  next 
day  he  returned  to  the  battle  ground  with 
a  party  from  fort  Dummer.  The  Indians 
were  not  to  be  found,  but  the  bodies  of 
those  who  were  slain  were  collected  and 
buried. 

At  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution 
the  number  of  Indians  residing  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Vermont  was  greatly  diminished  ; 
and  as  the  Americans,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  that  struggle,  got  possession  of 
the  military  posts  along  lake  Cham])lain, 
these  few  had,  for  a  while,  no  opportunity 
to  molest  our  settlements.  But  when  the 
American  army  retreated  from  Canada  in 
1776,  and  the  British  had  secured  to  them- 
selves the  command  of  lake  Champlain, 
our  western  borders  were  wholly  at  the 
mercy  of  the  enemy,  and  continued  so 
during  the  remainder  of  the  war.  All  the 
settlements  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake 
were  broken  up,  and  the  settlers  retired 
with  their  families  to  the  southward.  The  • 
frontier  military  posts  were  at  Castleton 
and  Pittsford,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
mountains,  and  at  Barnard,  Corinth,  New- 
bur}'^,  and  Peacham,  on  the  east  side. 

During  the  last  French  war,  a  military 
road  had  been  opened  from  Charlestown 
to  Crown  Point,  which  was  now  very 
beneficial  to  the  Americans,  and  early  in 
the  spring  of  1776,  General  Bailey  was 
ordered  to  open  a  road  from  Newbury, 
through  the  wilderness,  to  St.  Johns,  for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  conveyance 
of  troops  and  provisions  into  Canada.  He 
had  opened  the  road  six  miles  above 
Peacham,  when  tlie  news  arrived  that  our 
army  had  retreated  from  Canada,  and  the 
undertaking  was  abandoned.  But  in 
177!',  Gen.  Hazen  was  ordered  to  Peach- 
am with  part  of  a  regiment,  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  was  said,  of  completing  the  road 
begun  bv  Bailey,  so  that  an  army  might 
be  sent  tiirouo-h,  for  the  reduction  of  Can- 
ada. But  this  was  probably  only  a  feint 
for  dividing  the  enemy  and  preventing 
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lliem  from  sending  their  whole  force  up 
the  lake.  Hazen,  however,  continued 
tlie  road  50  miles  above  Peacham,  through 
the  towns  of  Cabot,  Walden,  Hardwick, 
Greensborough,  Craftsbnry,  Albany,  and 
Lowell,  and  erected  block  houses  at  sev- 
eral places  along  the  route.  This  was  a 
great  convenience  to  the  settlers  who 
came  into  these  parts  after  the  war,  and 
is  known  at  this  day  as  the  "i/«rc«  Road.'' 
It  terminated  near  a  reniarkalile  notch  in 
the  mountain  in  Westfield,  and  which 
has  since  been  called  Huzciis  jYutch. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  war,  the 
frontier  towns  were  frequently  alarmed 
by  the  nppearance  of  Indian  scouting  par- 
tics  in  their  neighborhood,  but,  the  inhab- 
itants were  seldom  molested.  Their  dwel- 
lings were,  however,  occasionally  plun- 
dered, and  sometimes  men  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  a  few,  at  different  times, 
were  killed,  but  the  women  and  children 
were  not  usually  injured,  and  never  mas- 
sacred as  in  former  wars.  In  1777,  the 
Indians  killed  two  men  in  Brandon,  took 
several  of  the  inhabitants  prisoners,  and 
burnt  their  dwellings.  On  the  9th  of 
August,  1780,  they  took  three  men  in 
Barnard,  wiiom  they  carried  to  Canada  ;* 
and  in  October  of  the  same  year,  they 
made  a  successful  expedition  against  Roy- 
alton,  a  thriving  settlement  on  White 
river,  which  then  consisted  of  about  300 
inhabitants. 

This  exjiedition  was  designed  against 
Newbury,  on  Connecticut  river,  for  the 
object,  as  was  supposed,  of  capturing  a 
Lieutenant  Whitcomb,  wlio  in  July,  177G, 
while  on  a  scout,  had  wantonly  shot  Gen- 
eral Gordon,  a  British  ofncer,  between 
Chamblj'-  and  St.  Johns,  and  robbed  him 
of  his  watch  and  sword.  The  British 
deeply  resented  this  attack  as  unworthy 
of  an  officer,  and  were  desirous  of  getting 
Whitcomb  into  their  power.  The  party, 
consisting  of  about  300  men,  mostly  In- 
dians, was  commanded  by  one  Horton,  a 
British  lieutenant.  While  proceeding  up 
Winooski  river,  they  fell  in  with  several 
hunters,  by  whom  they  were  told  that  the 
people  of  Newbury  were  expecting  an  at- 
tack, and  were  well  prepared  for  defence. 
TJiis  information  induced  them  to  turn 
their  attention  towards  Royalton. 

They  accordingly  proceeded  up  Ste- 
vens' and  jail  branch,  iind  down  the  first 
branch  of  White  river,  to  Tunbrldge, 
where  thev  lay  in  their  encampment  dur- 
ing tlie  Sabbath,  and  on  Monday  morning, 
it  being  the  16th  of  October,   they  com- 


*  Some  fuitlier  account  of  thesei  an;!  oilier  similar 
transactions,  will  be  founrl  in  pnrt  third,  in  the  ac- 
counts of  liarnard,  Brandon,  liridporl,  anJ  other 
towns. 


menced  their  depredations  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  John  Hutchinson,  who  lived  near  the 
line  between  Tunbridge  and  Royalton. 
After  making  Mr.  Hutchinson  and  his 
brother  Abijah  prisoners,  they  proceeded 
to  the  house  of  Mr.  Robert  Havens,  where 
Ihey  killed  Thomas  Pember  and  Elia.s 
Button.  They  then  went  to  the  house  of 
Joseph  Kneeland,  took  him  and  his  fath- 
er, and  Simeon  Belknap,  Giles  Gihbs  and 
Jonathan  Brown.  Proceeding  thence  to 
the  house  of  Mr.  Elias  Curtis,  they  made 
him  and  John  Kent  and  Peter  Mason 
prisoners. 

Thus  far  the  business  was  conducted 
with  the  greatest  silence,  and  the  prison- 
ers were  forbid  making  any  outcry  upon 
pain  of  death.  They  at  length  arrived  at 
the  mouth  of  the  branch,  where  they 
made  a  stand,  while  small  parties  pro- 
ceeded in  different  directions  to  plunder 
the  dwellings  and  bring  in  prisoners.  By 
this  time  the  alarm  had  become  general, 
tlie  inhabitants  were  flying  for  safety  in 
every  direction,  and  the  savaires  filled  the 
air  with  their  horrid  yells.  One  party  ex- 
tended its  ravages  down  the  river  into 
Sharon,  took  two  prisoners  and  burnt  sev- 
eral houses  and  barns.  Another  party 
proceeded  up  the  river,  made  prisoner  of 
David  Waller,  a  young  lad  who  lived  with 
General  Stevens,  plundered  and  set  fire 
to  the  General's  house,  and  advanced  in 
that  direction  about  three  miles,  killing' 
the  cattle  and  plundering  and  setting  fire 
to  the  buildings  as  they  passed. 

After  com|)leting  their  work  of  destruc- 
tion, they  returned  with  their  booty  to 
the  place  where  they  commenced  their 
attack  in  the  morning.  From  this  place 
they  proceeded  across  the  hill  to  Ran- 
dolph, where  they  encamped  for  the  night 
on  the  second  branch  of  White  river.  In 
the  course  of  the  day  they  had  killed  two 
persons,  taken  25  prisoners,  burnt  up- 
wards of  20  houses,  and  about  the  same 
number  of  barns,  and  killed  about  150 
head  of  cattle,  and  all  the  sheep  and  hoos 
that  fell  in  their  way  ;  having  .sufii?red  no 
loss  themselves,  and  scarcely  met  with 
any  opposition.  Surprised,  affrighted  and 
scattered  from  one  another,  the  inhabi- 
tants could  take  no  steps  for  their  defence  ; 
the  alarm,  however,  soon  spread,  and  a 
number  of  men  immediately  marched  from 
Connecticut  river, and  the  adjacent  towns. 
By  evening  they  amounted  to  several  hun- 
dreds, and  were  collected  at  the  place 
where  the  attack  was  first  connnenced. 
Here  they  organized  themselves,  and 
chose  for  their  commander  a  captain  John 
House,  who  had  served  several  campaio-ns 
in  the  continental  army. 

Early  in  the  evening,  House  began  his 
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march'  with  this  undisciplined  but  brave 
corps,  iu  pursuit  of  tlie  savages,  who  were 
at  this  tune  encamped  seven  or  eight 
miles  ahead.  The  night  was  dark  and  he 
was  guided  amidst  the  logs,  rocks  and 
hills  with  which  the  wilderness  abounded 
only  by  a  ftiw  marked  trees.  When  they 
supposed  themselves  near  the  Indians, 
they  proceeded  witii  caution,  but  as  they 
were  passing  over  a  stream  wliich  was 
crossed  upon  a  large  log  they  were  fired 
upon  by  tlie  enemy's  rear  guard,  which 
had  been  posted  behind  some  trees  near 
the  place,  and  one  man  was  wounded. 
House's  party  returned  the  fire,  killed 
one  Indian  and  wounded  two  others.  The 
guard  then  retreated  to  the  Indian  camp, 
and  House  advanced  within  about  3UI) 
yards  of  the  same,  where  he  waited  till 
day  light  without  commencing  an  attack. 

Fatigued  by  the  business  of  the  prece- 
ding day,  and  now  suddenl}'  awakened 
from  profound  sleep,  tlie  savages  were  at 
first  filled  with  consternation  and  thrown 
into  the  utmost  disorder.  They,  however, 
soon  recovered  from  their  fright,  and  were 
not  long  in  concerting  measures  for  their 
own  safety.  They  sent  out  an  aged  pris- 
oner to  inform  the  Americans  that,  if  they 
proceeded  to  make  an  attack,  they  should 
immediately  put  all  the  prisoners  to  death. 
The  proceedings  thus  far  had  caused  two 
to  be  put  to  death;  one  to  retaliate  the 
death  of  the  Indian,  who  had  been  slain, 
and  the  other  for  refusing  to  march,  in 
the  expectation  that  the  Americans  would 
relieve  them.  These  were  tomahawked 
as  they  lay  bound  ujjon  the  ground. 
Having  placed  their  warriors  in  the  rear 
to  cover  their  retreat,  they  silently  left 
their  encampment,  proceeded  to  Ran- 
dol|)h,  where  they  took  one  prisoner, 
passed  through  the  west  part  of  Brook- 
field,  and,  by  the  way  of  Winooski  river 
and  lake  Cham  plain,  to  Montreal. 

House  and  his  men  were  waiting  for 
the  dawn  of  day  and  deliberating  upon 
the  message  brought  them  bj'  the  ])rison- 
er,  till  the  Indians  had  departed  and  were 
far  beyond  their  reach.  They,  however, 
followed  upon  their  trail  as  far  as  Brook- 
field  and  then  returned,  jiaving  lost  the 
opportunity  of  attacking  the  enemy  by 
their  caution  and  delay.  On  their  way  to 
Canada,  the  prisoners  were  well  treated, 
and  with  respect  to  provisions  fared  as 
well  as  their  masters.  Of  the  twenty-six 
who  were  carried  away,  one  died  in  cap- 
tivity, and  the  rest  were  liberated  the  next 
summer  and  returned  to  their  friends. 

During  the  attack  upon  Royalton,  there 
were  several  occurrences  which  nre  wor- 
thy of  notice.  In  one  of  the  houses  first 
attacked,    two    women,    being   suddenly 


awakened  by  the  rushing  in  of  the  sav- 
aires,  were  so  much  frightened  that  they 
lost  the  use  of  their  reason,  went  out  of 
their  doors  naked,  and  stood  motionless 
till  the  Indians  brought  them  their  clothes. 
This  act  of  kindness  restored  their  senses  ; 
they  put  on  their  clothes,  collected  the 
children  and  fled  to  the  woods,  while  the 
savages  were  engaged  in  plundering  the 
house.  At  another  place  one  of  the  wo- 
men had  the  boldness  to  reproach  the  In- 
dians for  distressing  helpless  women  and 
children,  telling  them  that  if  they  had 
the  spirit  and  souls  of  warriors,  they 
would  cross  the  river  and  go  and  fight  the 
men  at  the  fort.  The  Indians  bore  her 
remarks  patiently,  and  only  replied,  squaw 
slinuldn't  satj  too  itiilcIl.  At  another  place 
a  woman  having  her  gown  carried  out  of 
tlie  house  with  other  plunder,  resolved  to 
recover  it.  Seeing  it  in  a  heap  of  pillage 
which  the  savages  were  dividing  among 
themselves  at  the  door,  she  seized  it ; 
u])on  which  one  of  the  Indians  clubbed 
his  gun  and  knocked  her  down.  Not  dis- 
couraged, she  patiently  awaited  an  oppor- 
tunity when  the  savages  were  collecting 
more  plunder,  seized  and  brought  off  her 
gown,  having  at  the  same  time  one 
child  in  her  arms  and  leading  another 
by  the  hand.  Another  woman  having  her 
young  son  t:ikftn  away  with  other  little 
boys,  followed  the  Indians  with  her  other 
children,  and  entreated  them  to  give  him 
up,  which  they  did.  Encouraged  by  this 
success,  she  then  interceded  for  others, 
and  finally  prevailed  upon  them  to  give 
up  12  or  1.!)  of  her  neighbor's  children. 
One  of  the  Indians  then  in  a  fit  of  good 
humor  offered  to  carry  her  over  the  river 
upon  his  back.  She  accepted  his  propo- 
sal, and  her  savage  gallant  carried  her 
saf'elj'  over,  though  the  water  was  up  to 
his  middle,  and  she  soon  returned  with 
her  little  band  of  boys,  to  the  no  small 
surprise  and  joy  of  their  parents. 

A  few  days  after  the  burning  of  Royal- 
ton  there  was  one  of  the  most  e.vtensive 
alarms  in  the  county  of  Windham,  expe- 
rienced in  Vermont  during  the  war  ;  but 
it  proved  to  be  wholly  groundless.  It 
hajipened,  that  as  several  men  were  sur- 
veying lands  in  Brookline,  some  of  them 
undertook  to  imitate  the  Indian  war- 
whoop.  In  this  they  succeeded  to  admi- 
ration, and  were  heard  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Athens,  who,  supposing  them  to  be  real 
Indians,  took  fria'ht,  fled,  and  rapidly 
spread  the  alarm  tlirough  the  neighboring 
towns.  Immediately  all  was  terror  and 
confusion.  To  their  bewildered  imagina- 
tions every  noise  became  the  yell  of  the 
savage,  and  every  rock  and  every  tree  of 
the   forest  a  lurking  place  for  the  cruel 
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foe.  With  sucli  precipitation  did  tlioy 
flee  from  their  farms  and  dwellintrs  tliat 
the  men  left  their  teams  liarnessed  in  the 
iiekl,  and  women  their  ovens  heating  and 
victuals  cooking  by  the  fire. 

Wlicn  tiie  intelligence  reached  Colonel 
Sargeant  at  Bralfleborongh,  he  sent  ont 
orders  into  the  different  towns  requesting 
their  militia  to  assemble  for  the  purpose 
of  stopping  the  progress  of  the  Indians 
who  were  laying  waste  the  settlements. 
A  snowstorm  had  commenced, and  before 
night  was  so  severe  as  to  render  the  flight 
of  the  inhabitants  laborious  and  distress- 
ing; and,  as  evening  come  on,  numerous 
lights  were  seen  along  the  horizon,  which, 
it  was  not  doubted,  proceeded  from  the 
conflagration  of  the  dwellings  of  the  in- 
liabitants  wantonly  plundered  and  set  on 
fire  by  the  Indians.  This  alarm  spread 
ever  most  of  the  country,  but  was  happily 
of  short  continuance.  The  brave  soldiery 
}narched  into  the  deserted  country,  but 
they  found  nothing  but  a  deep  snow  to 
interrupt  their  progress.  The  original 
cause  of  alarm  was  soon  ascertained,  and 
the  lights,  by  which  it  had  been  height- 
ened,   were  found  to  proceed   from   the 


burning  log  and  brush  heaps,  which  had 
been  piled  by  the  industrious  inhabitants 
of  Newfanc,  and  which  had  been  set  ou 
fire  as  they  saw  the  storm  npproachino-. 

On  the  tfth  of  March,  ]7«J,  a  party  of 
British  and  Indians  made  prisoners  of 
Colonel  Johnson,  Jacob  Page,  and  Jona- 
than Elkins,  and  carried  them  to  Canada. 
In  the  following  summer,  a  scout  consist- 
ing of  four  men  from  Peacham,  while 
proceeding  uj)  Ilazen's  Road,  were  fired 
upon  by  a  party  of  Indians.  Two  of  them 
were  killed  and  scalped,  and  the  other 
two  made  prisoners.  In  17^2,  a  party  of 
British  and  Indians,  after  killing  one  man 
and  taking  one  prisoner  at  Newbury,  pro- 
ceeded to  Corinth  where  they  compelled 
the  inhabitants  to  sv/ear  allegiance  to  the 
British  king.  Other  towns  were  also  vis- 
ited by  small  parties  of  the  enemy  in  the 
course  of  the  war,  but  during  the  period 
of  the  negotiation,  mentioned  in  the  last 
section,  and  while  Vermont  was  wholly 
at  their  mercy,  these  parties  did  very  lit- 
tle injury,  and  probably  had  orders  frona 
the  British  generals  not  to  molest  the 
inhabitants. 


CHAPTER  V. 
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Section  I. 

Extendms' from  the  completion  of  the  east- 
ern and  ipestcrn  unions  with  Vermont  on 
the  22d  of  June,  ITril,  to  the  dissolution 
of  the  same  on  the  22d  daij  of  February, 
1782. 

Vermont,  having  completed  her  eastern 
and  western  unions,  as  related  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  appointed  Jonas  Fay,  Ira 
Allen,  and  Bozaleel  Woodward,  delegates 
to  the  American  Congress  to  negotiate 
for  her  admission  into  the  federal  union. 
Full  powers  were  given  them  to  complete 
the  arrangement ;  and,  if  they  effl'cted 
their  object,  they  were  authorized  to  take 
their  seats  in  Congress  as  the  representa- 
tives of  Vermont.  These  delegates  ar- 
rived at  Philadelphia  in  the  beginning  of 
August,  and  about  the  time  of  the  publi- 
cation of  Lord  Germain's  letter,  as  al- 
ready mentioned.  On  the  7tli  of  August, 
1781,  Congress  took   up  the   subject  of 


their  mission,  and  appointed  a  committee 
of  five  persons  to  confer  with  the  dele- 
gates from  Vermont,  and  agree  with  them 
upon  the  terms  of  admission,  provided 
Congress  should  see  fit  to  recognize  Ver- 
mont as  an  independent  state. 

On  the  18th  of  August,  a  conference 
took  place  between  this  committee  and  the 
delegates  from  Vermont,  at  which  sundry 
questions  were  proposed  to  the  latter  re- 
specting the  e.xtent,  population,  and  re- 
sources of  Vermont,  and  the  views  and 
wishes  of  the  inhabitants  ;  to  all  of  which 
answers  were  returned."  On  the  20th, 
the  committee  made  their  report  to  Con- 
gress ;  whereupon  that  body  adopted  the 
following  resolution  :  '■^Resolved,  That  it 
be  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  re- 
cognition of  the  independence  of  the  peo- 
l)le  inhabiting  the  territory  called  Ver- 
mont, and  their  admission  into  the  federal 


*  For  an  account  of  this  conference  see  Slade's 
State  Papers,  page  158. 
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union,  that  they  explicitly  relinquish  all 
demands  of  lands  or  jurisdiction  ou  the 
east  side  of  the  west  hank  of  Connecticut 
river,  and  on  the  west  side  of  a  line  be- 
ginning at  the  north  west  corner  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, thence  running  twenty  miles 
east  of  Hudson  river,  so  far  as  said  river 
continues  north-easterly  in  its  general 
course,  then  by  the  west  bounds  of  the 
townships  granted  by  the  late  government 
of  J\ew  Hampshire,  to  the  river  running 
into  East  Bay,  thence  along  said  river 
and  bay  to  lake  Champlain,  thence  along 
the  waters  of  said  lake  to  latitude  45  de- 
grees north." 

Vermont  and  New  York  were  both  dis- 
satisfied with  this  resolution — Vermont, 
because  it  required  as  a  condition  of  her 
admission  into  the  union,  that  she  should 
dissolve  the  agreeable  connexions  which 
she  had  just  formed — New  York,  because 
it  recognized  tlie  claim,  against  which  she 
had  so  long  and  so  earnestly  contended  ; — 
the  one,  because  it  bereft  Vermont  of  one 
half  her  present  territory,  resources  and 
importance — the  other,  because  it  would 
allow  Vermont  still  to  have  something  left 
which  she  could  call  her  own.  This  ap- 
pears from  the  proceedings  of  their  re- 
spective legislatures. 

The  legislature  of  Vermont  met  at 
Charlestown,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Con- 
necticut river,  in  October,  and  on  the 
16th  of  that  month,  the  foregoing  resolu- 
tions were  laid  before  them.  The  reso- 
lution held  out  to  Vermont  a  faint  pros- 
pect of  an  admission  into  the  federal  union 
witli  her  original  territory,  but  having  lost 
much  of  her  confidence  in  the  assurances 
of  Congress,  and  having  now  consolidated 
her  unions  at  home,  she  felt  herself  in  a 
condition  to  demand  better  terms  than  the 
relinquishment  of  one  half  her  territory 
and  population,  to  secure  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  other  half  After  delibera- 
ting and  debating  upon  the  subject  for 
several  days,  the  assembly,  on  the  iOthof 
October,  voted  that  they  could  not  com- 
ply with  the  foregoing  resolution  of  Con- 
gress.* 

They  declared  that  a  compliance  would 
destro}'  the  foundation  of  the  harmony 
which  then  subsisted  in  the  state,  and  be 
a  violation  of  the  solemn  compact  entered 
into  by  the  articles  of  union  and  confed- 
eration— that  they  would  remain  firm  in 
the  principles  on  which  they  had  assumed 
the  powers  of  government — that  they 
would  hold  inviolate  the  articles  of  union 
which  connected  the  parts  of  the  state  to- 
gether— and  that  they  would  submit  tlie 
question  c^:'  their  independence  to  the  ar- 


For  these  proceedings,  see  Slade's  S.  I'.,  p.  ICU, 


bitration  of  no  power  under  heaven.  They 
however  declared  their  willingness  to  sub- 
mit any  questions,  which  might  arise, 
with  regard  to  jurisdictional  limits  be- 
tween them  and  the  neighboring  states, 
to  arbitrators  mutually  chosen  ;  and,  when 
admitted  into  the  American  union,  they 
would  not  object  to  submitting  such  dis- 
putes to  Congress. 

The  Legislature  of  New  York,  on  the 
other  hand,  regarding  the  resolution  of 
Congress  as  a  virtual  determination  of  the 
controversy  between  tliat  state  and  Ver- 
mont, passed  a  nujiiber  of  resolutions,  and 
a  solemn  protest  against  the  proceedings 
of  Congress.*  Having  stated  their  claims, 
and  some  former  proceedings  of  Congress 
on  the  subject,  they  v.'ent  on  to  express 
their  disapprobation  and  alarm  at  tlie  evi- 
dent intention  of  Congress,  from  political 
expedience,  to  establish  an  «ri/;;v/r(/ boun- 
dary, which  excluded  from  that  state  a 
great  part  of  its  territory.  They  declared 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  legislature, 
Congress  had  no  authority,  by  the  arti- 
cles of  confederation,  to  intermeddle  with 
the  territorial  extent,  or  jurisdiction,  of 
either  of  the  United  States,  except  in  case 
of  dispute  between  two  or  more  states  in 
the  union, — that  to  carry  into  execution 
said  resolution  of  Congress,  would  be  an 
assumption  of  power,  and  an  infrtiction 
of  tlie  articles  of  confederation,  and  that 
they  therefore  solemnly  protested  against 
the  same. 

With  the  resolution  of  Congress  of 
August  20tii,  a  verbal  message  had  been 
sent  by  General  Washington  to  Governor 
Chittenden,  desiring  to  know  vvhat  were 
the  real  designs,  wishes  and  intentions  of 
the  people  of  Vermont ; — whether  they 
would  be  satisfied  with  the  independence 
proposed  in  said  resolution,  or  seriously 
thought  of  joining  the  enemy  and  becom- 
ing a  British  province.  On  the  14th  of 
November,  Governor  Chittenden  return- 
ed an  unequivocal  and  decisive  answer  to 
the  above  communication,  in  which  he 
said  that  no  people  on  the  continent  were 
more  attached  to  the  cause  of  America 
than  the  people  of  Vermont;  but,  that 
they  would  sooner  join  the  British  in 
Canada,  than  submit  to  the  government 
of  New  York — that,  driven  to  despera- 
tion by  the  injustice  of  those  who  should 
have  been  her  friends,  Vermont  was  now 
obliged  to  adopt  policy  in  the  room  of 
power.  He  ascribed  the  late  resolution 
of  Congress, not  to  the  influence  of  friends, 
but  the  power  of  enemies,  believing  that 
Lord  Germain's  letter  had  procured  that, 
which  the  public  Vyirtue  of  the  people 
could  not  obtnin. 

*  For  these  re.solutiuus  see  Slade's  S,  P.,  p.  163. 
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During  these  proceedings,  new  difficul- 
ties were  opening  to  Vermont  in  lier  past- 
ern and  western  unions.  A  communica- 
tion was  received  by  Governor  Oiitten- 
den  from  one  of  the  sheriff's  in  the  eastern 
union,  informing  liim  that  the  government 
of  New  Hampshire,  were  about  taking  co- 
ercive measures  to  bring  those  citizens  of 
that  state,  who  had  joined  Vermont,  again 
under  their  laws  and  authority.  The  gov- 
ernor, oil  the  14th  of  December,  directed 
General  Paine,  then  lieutenant  governor 
of  the  state,  to  call  out  the  militia  on  the 
east  side  of  the  mountains,  t'or  the  assis- 
tance of  the  sheriffs  and  the  defence  of  the 
citizens  ;  and,  if  armed  force  should  bo 
employed  by  New  Hampshire,  that  he 
should  repel  it  by  the  same.  Mr.  Paine 
forwarded  a  copy  of  this  order  to  the  coun- 
cil of  New  Hampshire,  and  informed  them, 
that,  if  hostilities  were  commenced,  he 
should  execute  his  orders,  and  that  New 
Hampshire  must  be  accountable  for  the 
consequences.  With  these  communica- 
tions, commissioners  were  also  sent  to 
New  Hampshire,  to  endeavor  to  accom- 
modate matters,  and  prevent  the  effTusion 
of  blood. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  military  force 
was  called  out  in  New  York,  to  prevent 
Vermont  from  executing  her  laws  over 
the  inhabitants  of  her  western  union,  and 
to  aid  the  sheriff"  of  New  York  in  appre- 
hending several  persons  in  the  territory 
who  had  rendered  themselves  particularly 
obnoxious  to  the  government  of  that  state. 
This  force  was  commanded  by  General 
Gansevoort,  who,  being  informed  that 
Colonel  Walbridge  was  advancing  with 
a  large  body  of  troops  from  the  Grants, 
wrote  to  him  on  the  18th  of  December,  to 
be  informed  of  the  object  of  his  movement. 
Walbridge  replied  that  it  was  to  protect 
the  inhabitants,  who,  in  consequence  of 
the  union,  professed  allegiance  to  the 
state  of  Vermont ;  that  he  wished  con- 
ciliatory measures  might  be  adopted,  but, 
if  those  persons  who  professed  to  be  citi- 
zens of  Vermont  should  be  imprisoned 
and  their  property  destroyed,  he  would 
not  be  accountable  for  the  conse<}uences. 

Affairs  seemed  now  to  have  reached  an 
alarming  crisis,  and  all  parties  trembled 
at  the  prospect  of  a  civil  war.  Plappy 
was  it  that  hostilities  were  not  commenc- 
ed before  the  parties  had  taken  time  to 
reflect  upon  the  consequences  of  such  a 
measure ;  for  when  they  looked  at  the 
momentous  struggle  in  which  their  coun- 
try was  engaged,  every  philanthropist 
was  fully  convinced  that  no  differences  I 
between  the  states  should,  on  any  ac- 
count, be  permitted  to  endanger  the  cause 
of  American   liberty  and  independence.  | 

Pt.  n.  10 


Fortunately,  about  this  time.  Governor 
Chittenden  received  a  reply  to  his  com- 
munication of  tlie  14th  of  November,  irom 
General  Washington,  which  was  obvi- 
ously dictated  by  his  paternal  solicitude 
for  the  good  of  his  country,  and  for  a  hap- 
py termination  of  the  troubles  in  relation 
to  Vermont.  This  letter  is  dated  January 
1st,  178*2,  and  from  it  we  extract  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  : 

"It  is  not  my  business,  nor  do  I  think 
it  necessary,  now  to  discuss  the  origin  of 
the  right  of  a  number  of  inhnbitants,  to 
that  tract  of  country,  formerly  distinguish- 
ed by  the  name  of  the  New  Ilampshiro 
grants,  and  now  by  that  of  Vermont.  I 
will  take  it  for  granted  that  their  right 
was  good,  because  Congress,  by  their  re- 
solve of  the  7th  of  August,  imply  it;  and 
by  that  of  the  iiOth  are  willing  fully  to  con- 
firm it,  provided  the  new  state  is  confined 
to  certain  described  bounds.  It  appears 
therefore  to  me,  that  the  dispute  of  boun- 
dary, is  the  only  one  that  exists  ;  and, 
that  being  removed,  all  other  diiricultiea 
would  be  removed  also,  and  the  matter 
terminate  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties. 
You  have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  withdraw 
your  jurisdiction  to  the  confines  of  your 
own  limits,  and  obtain  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  independence  and  sovereignty 
under  the  resolve  of  the  20th  of  August, 
for  so  much  territory  as  does  not  interfere 
with  the  ancient  established  bounds  of 
New  Hampshire,  New  York  and  Massa- 
chusetts. In  my  private  opinion,  while 
it  behooves  the  delegates  to  do  ample  jus- 
tice to  a.  people,  sufficiently  respectable 
by  their  numbers,  and  entitled,  by  other 
claims,  to  be  admitted  into  tiie  confedera- 
tion, it  becomes  them  also,  to  attend  to 
the  interests  of  their  constituents,  and 
see,  that  under  the  appearance  of  justice 
to  one,  they  do  not  materially  injure  the 
others.  I  am  apt  to  think  this  is  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  of  Congress."  * 

Being  endeared  to  all  the  friends  of  lib- 
erty by  his  integrity  and  virtue,  and  by 
his  disinterested  exertions  and  sacrifices 
for  the  good  of  his  country,  such  a  com- 
munication froni  General  V/ashington 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  exert  a 
powerful  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the 
leading  men  in  Vermont,  and  the  event 
showed  that  it  did.  At  the  next  meeting 
of  the  legislature,  which  was  held  at  Ben- 
nington, this'  letter  was  laid  before  them. 
It  served  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  former 
errors  of  government,  and,  knowing  it  to 
have  come  from  a  man,  who  had  only  the 
interests  of  his  u-hole  country  at  heart,  his 
advice    was   received   with    the    greatest 

*  Williaiiia'  History,  vol.  If;  page  22.5. 
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deference,  and,  after  mature  deliberation 
upon  tiie  subject,  the  assembly  on  the 
22d  of  February,  1782,  resolved  to  comply 
with  the  preliminary  required  by  the  res- 
olution ofCongress  of  the  20th  of  August, 
and  relinquish  all  claims  to  jurisdiction 
beyond  the  bounds  therein  mentioned.* 

Thus  was  dissolved  a  union  which  had 
greatly  increased  the  power  and  conse- 
quence of  Vermont,  and  which,  it  was 
believed,  had  prevented  the  division  of 
Vermont  between  New  Hampshire  and 
New  York.  But  this  union  was  not  dis- 
solved without  a  struggle  and  much  dis- 
satisfaction in  those  parts  which  were  cut 
off  from  Vermont,  by  the  prescribed  boun- 
daries. The  inhabitants  of  those  parts 
had  eagerly  sought  the  union  with  Ver- 
mont, "and  they  were  too  well  satisfied 
with  it,  willingly  to  return  to  their  alle- 
giance to  those  states  from  which  they  had 
withdrawn. 

Vermont,  having  complied  with  the 
requirements  of  Congress,  now  confident- 
ly expected  an  immediate  recognition  of 
her  independence,  and  an  admission  into 
the  federal  union ;  and  with  it  a  termina- 
tion of  the  disagreeable  controversy  with 
New  York.  The  legislature  therefore 
proceeded  to  choose  four  agents  to  arrange 
the  terms  of  admission,  and  then  take 
their  seats  in  Congress  as  representatives 
of  Vermont.  But,  in  their  expectations, 
the  people  of  Vermont  were  again  doom- 
ed to  disappointment;  a  disappointment, 
the  pain  and  mortification  of  which  could 
only  be  exceeded  by  the  impolicy  and 
injustice  of  the  neglect  which  occasioned 
it.  Congress  still  refused  to  admit  Ver- 
mont into  the  union,  and  again  reverted 
to  her  policy  of  evasion  and  delay. 


Section  II. 
Proceedings  of  Congress — Disturbances  in 
Vermont — from  the  Dissolutions  of  the 
unions  in  Vermont,  Feb.  22rf,  1782,  to 
the  Trcat>i  of  Peace  bcticecn  the  United 
States  and  <Jreat  Britain,  January  2(Hh, 
1783. 

The  refusal  of  Vermont  on  the  18th  of 
October,  1781,  to  comply  with  the  reso- 
lution of  the  20th  of  August,  had  been 
communicated  to  Congress,  and  while 
the  assembly  of  Vermont,  in  February, 
1782,  was  reconsidering  the  subject  and 
effecting  a  compliance  with  said  resolu- 
tion, Congress  was  engaged  in  warm  de- 
bate upon  their  preceding  refusal.  On 
the  first  day  of  March,  several  spirited 
resolutions  were  proposed  and  discussed 

*  Williams'  H.  Vol.  II.  p.  227.  Slade's  S.P.  p.  168. 


in  Congress.  These  resolutions  declared 
that,  if  Vermont  did  not,  within  one 
month  from  the  time  these  resolutions 
were  communicated  to  Governor  Chitten- 
den, comply  with  the  resolution  of  the 
20th  of  August,  and  relinquish  her  juris- 
diction beyond  the  bounds  therein  named, 
such  neglect  and  refusal  would  be  regard- 
ed as  an  indication  of  hostility  to  the 
United  States. 

In  tliat^case  Congress  would  regard  the 
pretensions  of  Vermont  for  admission  in- 
to the  union  as  fallacious  and  delusive, 
and  would,  thereafter,  consider  the  lands 
in  Vermont  to  the  eastward  of  the  ridge 
of  the  Green  Mountains,  as  granted  to 
New  Hampshire,  and  the  lands  to  the 
westward  of  said  line  as  granted  to  New 
York  ;  and  that  the  commander  in  chief 
of  the  American  armies  be  directed  to 
employ  the  military  forces  of  the  United 
States  to  carry  these  resolutions  into  full 
execution.  After  a  long  debate  and  sev- 
eral trials,  it  was  found  that  a  vote  could 
not  be  obtained  to  pass  these  resolutions, 
and  a  few  days  after,  as  the  excitement 
was  beginning  to  subside,  the  agents  from 
Vermont  arrived  at  Philadelphia 

These  agents  were  Jonas  Fay,  Moses 
Robinson,  Paul  Spooner,  and  Isaac  Tich- 
enor,  and  they  were  instructed  "  to  ne- 
gotiate and  complete,  on  the  part  of  Ver- 
mont, the  admission  thereof  into  the  fed- 
eral union,  and  to  subscribe  articles  of 
perpetual  confederation  thereunto."  On 
the  31st  of  March,  1782,  they  officially 
laid  before  Congress  the  proceedings  of 
the  legislature  of  Vermont  on  the  22d  of 
February,  by  which  they  had  fully  com- 
plied with  the  requirement  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  20th  of  August.  Congress 
now  again  took  up  the  subject  and  refer- 
red it  to  a  committee  of  five  members, 
who,  on  the  17th  of  April,  reported,  * 
'That  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee, 
Vermont  had  fully  tomplied  with  the  re- 
solution of  the  20th  of  August  as  prelim- 
inary to  the  recognition  of  her  sover- 
eignty and  independence,  and  admission 
into  the  federal  union  ;  and  that  the  co7i- 
ditional  promise  of  such  recognition  and 
admission  by  Congress,  is  thereby  become 
absohite  and  necessary  to  be  performed.' 

The  committee  then  proposed  a  resolu- 
tion declaring  "  That  the  district,  or  ter- 
ritory called  Vermont,  as  defined  and  lim- 
itted  in  the  resolution  of  Congress  of 
the  20th  of  August,  1781,  be,  and  it 
hereby  is,  recognised  and  acknowledged, 
by  the  name  of  the  state  of  Vermont,  as 
free,  sovereign  and  independent;  and 
that  a  committee    be    .nppointed  to   treat 

*  For  this  Report,  see  Slade's  State  Papers,  page 
170. 
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and  confer  with  the  agents  and  delegates 
from  said  state,  upon  the  terms  and  mode 
of  tlie  admission  of  said  state  into  the 
federal  union."  When  this  report  was 
read,  motions  were  successively  made 
that  its  consideration  be  assigned  to  the 
first  TiK^sday  in  October,  the  first  Tues- 
day in  June,  and  to  Monday  next,  all  of 
which  were  decided  in  the  negative. 

By  these  votes  it  became  evident  that 
Congress  did  not  intend  to  come  to  any 
decision  upon  tiie  afl'airs  of  Vermont,  and 
the  agents  of  Vermont,  disappointed  at  the 
result,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  president 
of  Congress  on  the  liltli  of  April,  and 
immediately  left  Philadelphia.*  In  this 
communication  they  say,  tliat  in  conse- 
quence of  the  plighted  faith  of  Congress, 
and  the  advice  of  gentlemen  of  tjie  first 
cliaracter  in  America,  Vermont  had  been 
induced  to  comply,  in  the  most  ample 
manner,  with  the  resolution  of  the  20th  of 
August,  and  that  they  had  officially  com- 
municated said  compliance  to  Congress. 
They  expressed  their  disappointment  at 
the  delay  of  Congress  to  execute,  on  their 
part,  the  spirit  of  said  resolution,  and 
pointed  out  the  critical  situation,  to  which 
Vermont  was  reduced  by  casting  off  a 
eonsideralile  portion  of  her  strength, — by 
being  exposed  to  the  main  force  of  the 
enemy  in  Canada,  and  by  receiving  no 
aid  from  the  United  States,  in  whose  cause 
she  liad  freely  fought  and  suffered. 

When  tliese  proceedings  of  Congress 
became  known  in  V^ermont  they  produced 
universal  dissatisfaction.  It  was  the  gen- 
eral opinion  that  the  resolution  of  the  20th 
of  August,  had  been  designed  to  dupe 
tlie  assembly  to  a  compliance,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  weakening  Vermont  and  render- 
ing it  less  dangerous  to  contravene  her 
designs  and  wishes.  Faith  in  the  virtue 
and  integrity  of  congress  was  nearly  de- 
stroyed ;  and  by  these  measures  of  that 
body,  the  people,  and  the  assembly  of 
Vermont,  were  determined  to  adhere  to 
the  boundaries,  to  which  they  Jiad  agreed, 
and  rely  upon  their  own  strength,  resour- 
ces, and  management  for  defence  and 
safety,  and  urge  no  further  upon  Congress 
their  rigiit  to  a  confederation  with  the 
United  States.  Still,  that  it  might  ap- 
pear to  theworld  that  Vermont  was  not 
in  fault,  the  assembly,  at  their  session  in 
October,  again  appointed  agents  with  full 
powers  to  complete  arrangements  for  her 
admission  into  tiie  union. 

During  these  transactions?.  New  York 
resolved  to  see  what  could  be  effected  by 
adopting  a  more  lenient  policy  towards 
the  ])eople  of  Vermont.     Accordingly  on 


*  Tliis  letter  may  be  seen  in  Slada'g  State  Papers, 
page  172. 


the  I4th  of  April,  1782,  the  Legislature  of 
New  York  passed  several  acts  in  relation 
to  tliis  district.*  By  the  first  of  these  acts 
full  pardon  and  immunity  was  granted 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  for  all 
crimes  and  offences  with  which  they  stood 
charged,  excepting  for  the  crime  of  trea- 
son in  adhering  to  the  king  of  Great 
Britain,  and  for  murder.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  another  act  confirming — first, 
all  the  grants  made  by  New  Hampshire 
within  the  district,  which  were  prior  to 
the  grants  of  the  same  lands  by  New  York  ; 
second  I  ij,  all  the  grants  made  by  New 
York,  of  lands  not  previously  granted  by 
New  Hampshire,  and  such  as  were  made 
in  confirmation  of  New  Hampshire  grants  ; 
thirdly,  all  Vermont  grants  of  lands  not 
previously  granted,  and  lastly,  the  posses- 
sions of  individuals  not  included  in  any 
of  the  above-mentioned  grants,  to  the 
amount  of  .500  acres  each,  ami  no  more  ; 
all  these  confirmations  to  be  made  with- 
out requiring  any  fee  to  the  government. 

But  the  people  of  Vermont  had  now 
gone  too  far,  and  had  established  their 
government  upon  too  firm  a  basis  to  be 
shaken  from  their  purpose  of  indepen- 
dence by  any,  however  specious,  devices 
of  New  York.  They'  even  appeared  to 
have  adopted  a  fixed  determination  to 
listen  to  no  propositions  from  any  quarter 
by  which  their  separate  existence  as  a 
state  should  be  endangered  ;  and  as  the 
acts  above-mentioned  were  not  to  take 
effect  until  Vermont  renounced  her  as- 
sumed powers  of  government,  and  the 
people  returned  to  their  allegiance  to  New 
York,  they  seem  to  have  been  treated  by 
Vermont  with  very  little  attention. 

Notwithstanding  the  unsettled  and  em- 
barrassing state  of  her  relations  to  Con- 
gress and  the  neighboring  states,  the  in- 
ternal tranquillity  of  Vermont  had  been, 
for  some  time,  but  little  disturbed.  Her 
political  institutions  had  been  gradually 
maturing,  and  the  organization  of  her 
government  had  assumed  a  regularity 
and  efficiency  which  commanded  the  obe- 
dience and  respect  of  the  great  body  of 
the  citizens.  New  York  'had  not  relin- 
quished her  claim  to  jurisdiction  over  the 
territory,  but  she  had  not,  of  late,  made 
any  serious  effort  to  exercise  it ;  and  had 
contented  herself  with  opposing  the  ad- 
mission of  Vermont  into  the  union,  and 
by  endeavoring,  in  the  manner  we  have 
just  related,  to  bring  over  the  people  to  her 
own  interest.  But  while  a  vast  majority 
of  the  people  of  Vermont  yielded  a  wil- 
ling obedience  to  her  authority,  and  were 
ready  to  make  almost  any  sacrifice  to  sus- 


*  For  these  Acts,  seo  Slado'g  Vt.  State  Papers, 
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tain  lier  independence  and  government, 
there  were  some  amonir  lier  citizens 
whose  submission  was  reluctant,  and  who 
were  ready  to  embrace  any  favorable  op- 
portunity to  renounce  their  allegiance 
and  support  the  claims  of  New  York. 

As  the  continental  troops  had  been  with- 
drawn from  the  northern  frontier,  and 
as  Vermont  was  exposed  to  invasion  by 
the  enemy  from  Canada,  she  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  order  a  draft  of  militia  for  the 
purpose  of  defence.  Those  citizens  of 
Vermont,  who  were  disaffected  toward 
tlie  government,  resolved  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  resist  its  authority.  They 
were  encouraged  in  this  measure  by  the 
governor  of  New  York,  who  gave  com- 
missions to  sundry  persons  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  county  of  Windham, 
and  had  recommended  the  organization  of 
a  military  force  for  the  purpose  of  oppos- 
ing Vermont,  and  enforcing  the  laws  of 
New  York.  Vermont  became  alarmed  at 
these  proceedings,  and,  having  employed 
lenient  measures  in  vain,  ordered  out  the 
militia  to  suppress  them.  The  leaders  in 
the  rebellion  were  taken,  five  of  the  most 
obnoxious  of  whom  were  banished  from 
the  state,  and  others  fined  or  otherwise 
punislied. 

Disappointed  in  their  attempts  to  resist 
the  authority  of  Vermont,  the  insurgents 
applied  to  the  government  of  New  York, 
under  which  they  pretended  to  have  act- 
ed, ihr  support  and  remuneration  for  their 
eacrificcs  and  losses  in  consequence  of 
their  rebellion.  But  the  desired  support 
New  York  was  not  able  to  afford.  Vermont 
feared  not  her  power,  and  therefore  her 
promises  and  her  threatenings  were  alike 
disregarded.  A  remonstrance  was  then 
forwarded  to  Congress  setting  forth  that 
Vermont  had  proceeded  to  exercise  juris- 
diction over  the  persons  and  property  of 
eundry  persons,  wlio  professed  themselves 
to  be  subject  to  the  state  of  New  York. 
This  remonstrance  was  seconded  by  a  let- 
ter from  the  governor  of  New  York,  and 
on  the  14th  day  of  November,  1782,  the 
committee  in  Congress  to  whom  the  sub- 
ject was  referred,  reported  "  That  the 
measures  complained  of  were  probably 
occasioned  by  the  state  of  New  York  hav- 
ing given  commissions  both  civil  and  mil- 
itary to  persons  residing  in  Vermont." 
They  also  recommended,  that  said  com- 
missions be  revoked,  and  that  Vermont 
should  jnake  satisfaction  to  the  persons, 
who  had  been  banished,  or  who  had  sus- 
tained damages.  But  Congress  refused 
to  adopt  the  resolution  recommended. 

On  tlie  5th  of  December,  Congress 
again  took  up  the  matter,  but  instead  of 
fulfilling  their   engagement   to  Vermont 


made  by  tlie  resolution  of  the  20th  of 
August,  1781,  their  proceedings  were  full 
of  censure  and  threatening  against  Ver- 
mont, for  having  exercised  authority  over 
persons,  who  professed  allegiance  to  the 
state  of  New  York,  in  violation  of  the 
resolutions  of  Congress,*  passed  on  the 
24th  of  September,  177'J,  and  on  the  2d 
of  June,  17H0.  Among  other  things  they 
resolved,  that  Vermont  be  required  to 
make  full  restitution  to  the  persons  con- 
demned to  banishment  or  confiscation  of 
property,  and  that  they  be  not  molested 
on  their  return  to  said  district.  They 
close  by  resolving,  "that  the  United  States 
will  take  effectual  measures  to  enforce  a 
compliance  with  the  aforesaid  resolutions, 
in  case  the  same  shall  be  disobeyed  by 
the  people  of  the  said  district." 

The  faith  of  the  people  of  Vermont  in 
the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  Congress, 
weakened  by  several  of  their  former  acts, 
was  by  the  foregoing  nearly  destroyed, 
and  with  it  the  reverence  and  respect  of 
the  people  for  that  body.  The  governor 
and  council  of  Vermont,  on  the  9th  day  of 
January,  17S3,  returned  a  spirited  re- 
monstrance t  to  the  above  resolutions,  in 
which  Congress  was  reminded  of  their 
solemn  engagement  to  the  state  of  Ver- 
mont, in  the  resolution  of  tlie  20th  of 
August,  and  which,  after  the  fullest  com- 
pliance on  the  part  of  said  state  with  the 
requirement  of  Congress,  Congress  had 
refused  or  neglected  to  fulfil.  Congress 
were  told,  that,  by  their  own  articles  of 
confederation,  they  had  no  right  to  inter- 
meddle with  the  internal  policy  of  any  of 
the  United  States;  and  least  of  all  with 
that  of  Vermont,  from  which  she  had  re- 
ceived no  delegated  authority  whatever. 
It  asserted  that  Vermont  had  as  much 
authority  to  prescribe  measures  to  Con- 
gress, as  Congress  had  to  revoke  the  le- 
gal decisions  of  Vermont  in  the  case  of 
the  criminals  already  mentioned. 

The  remonstrance  went  on  to  assert 
that  Vermont  had  had  an  independent  ju- 
risdiction since  the  royal  decision  in  1764, 
and  tliey  did  not  intend  to  be  resolved  out 
of  it  by  the  inHuence,  which  their  old  ad- 
versary, New  York,  possessed  in  Con- 
gress;— that  Vermont  had  no  controversy 
with  the  United  States,  as  a  whole  ;  but 
that  she  was  at  all  times,  ready  and  able, 
to  vindicate  her  rights  and  liberties  against 
the  usurpations  of  New  York.  It  declares 
that  Congress  has  been  so  mutable  in 
their  resolutions  respecting  Vermont,  that 


*  These  Resoliitionimay  be  found  in  Slade's  State 
Papors,  page  177. 
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it  is  impossible  to  know  on  what  grounds 
to  find  them.  At  one  time  they  guarantee 
a  part  of  her  lands  to  New  Hampshire 
and  New  York,  still  leaving  a  place  for 
the  e.vistence  of  Vermont  though  much 
diminished  in  extent.  At  another  time 
they  are  controlling  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  Vermont.  And  again,  at  another 
time  prescribing  terms  of  confederation, 
with  the  United  States,  and  when  these 
are  complied  with  on  the  part  of  V^ermont, 
Congress  will  not  ratify  the  union.  After 
giving  a  full  reply  to  all  the  topics  con- 
tained in  the  resolutions  of  Congress,  the 
remonstrance  concludes  with  a  request  to 
be  immediately  admitted  into  the  union, 
and  with  an  assurance  that  she  will  not 
recede  from  her  compliance  with  the  res- 
olution of  the  20th  of  August,  1780. 

The  assembly  met  at  Windsor,  on  the 
13th  of  February,  1783,  and  on  the  2(5th,  a 
remonstrance,  like  the  preceding,  spirited 
and  decisive,  was  forwarded  by  that  body 
to  Congress.  It  announced  in  the  plain- 
est terms  that  Congress  had  no  business 
to  intermeddle  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Vermont,  and  that  Vermont  was  fully 
determined  to  maintain  her  independence 
and  jurisdiction  within  her  own  limits. 
She,  therefore  continued,  "una wed  by  the 
threatenings  of  Congress,  to  enforce  the 
decisions  of  her  courts  of  justice,  and  in 
the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  gov- 
ernment, and  Congress,  as  it  appears, 
did  not  judge  it  prudent  to  attempt,  by 
force,  to  carry  into  effect  her  resolutions 
of  the  5th  of  December,  1783. 


Section  III. 

Disturhnnces  in  Vermont  groining  out  of 
the  controversy  with  jXeio  York,  and  the 
general  embarrassments  occasioned  bij 
the  Revolution. 

The  disturbances  in  the  county  of  Wind- 
ham, to  which  we  alluded  in  the  preceding 
section,  perhaps  deserve  a  more  particular 
notice  than  was  there  given.  At  the  first 
organization  of  the  government  of  Ver- 
mont in  1778,  there  were  many  people  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  state,  who 
were  in  favor  of  New  York,  and  of  course 
opposed  to  the  independence  of  Vermont. 
These  persons  embraced  every  oj)portu- 
nity  to  embarrass  the  newly  organized 
government,  and  at  several  times  resisted 
the  authority  of  Vermont  by  force.  The 
centre  of  tliis  opposition  seems  to  have 
been  at  Guilford,  at  that  time  tlie  most 
populous  town  in  the  state,  numbering 
nearly  3000  souls.  During  most  of  the 
revolutionary  war  amajority  of  the  inhab- 


itants of  this  town  were  friendly  to  New 
York  and  were  therefore  denominated 
"Yorkers;"  and  at  their  town  meeting's 
it  was  usually  a  part  of  their  busine.ss  to 
appoint  "a  committee  to  defend  the  town 
against  the  pretended  state  of  ^\'rmont." 

In  several  of  the  neighboring  towns, 
particularly  in  Brattleborough,  tlie  disaf- 
fected towards  the  government  of  Ver- 
mont were  considerably  numerous,  and 
there  was  in  these  towns  an  organized 
opposition  to  the  government  of  the  state, 
and  conventions  of  delegates  from  them 
occasionally  assembled  for  the  purpose  of 
adopting  an  uniform  plan  of  resistance 
throughout  the  whole.  The  measures  of 
the  government,  most  vigorously  opposed, 
were  the  collection  of  ta.xes  and  the  draft- 
ing of  men  for  the  defence  of  the  state; 
and  it  was  a  customary  part  of  thi>ir  busi- 
ness at  their  town  meetings  in  Guilford, 
while  the  Yorkers  were  a  majority,  to  ap- 
point a  special  "committee  to  forbid  the 
constable  acting."  And  to  secure  a  ma- 
jority at  their  town  meetings,  the  nejv  state 
people  were  frequently  excluded  from  the 
polls  by  an  armed  force,  collected  from 
tiie  neighboring  towns. 

It  appears  that  in  Guilford  and  some  of 
the  other  towns,  the  two  parties  had  each 
a  town  organization  of  their  own,  and  that, 
in  some  cases,  there  were  two  sets  of 
town  ofScers,  one  professing  alleiriance 
to  Vermont,  and  the  other  to  New  York. 
Between  tliese,  and  their  partizans  on 
each  side,  there  were  frequent  skirmislies, 
some  of  which  were  not  terminated  with- 
out the  shedding  of  blood.  Dnrinn-  the 
years  1783  and  1784,  the  enmity  of  the 
parties  was  carried  to  an  alarming  extent. 
Social  order  was  at  an  end  ;  physicians 
were  not  allowed  to  visit  the  sick  without 
a  pass  from  the  several  committees.  Hand- 
bills from  various  quarters  inflamed  the 
minds  of  the  people.  Relatives  and  neigh- 
bors were  arrayed  against  each  other.  Tlie 
laws  of  Vermont  were  disregarded  by  the 
partisans  of  New  York,  and  her  executive 
officers  were  openly  resisted. 

In  this  state  of  things,  in  the  summer 
of  1783,  General  Ethan  Allen  was  direct- 
ed to  call  out  the  militia  for  enforcing  the 
laws  of  Vermont,  and  for  suppressing  in- 
sTirrection  and  disturbances  in  the  county 
of  Windham.  Allen  proceeded  from  Ben- 
nington at  the  head  of  100  Green  Moun- 
tain Boys,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Guilford, 
he  issued  the  following  proclamation,  con- 
cluding it  with  an  oath  :  "/,  F.tlian  Allen, 
declare  that  unless  the  people  of  Guilford 
praceahltj  submit  to  the  authority  of  I'er- 
niont,  the  toirn  shall  be  made  as  desolate 
as  wcrethe  cities  of  Sod  oai  and,  Coaiorrah." 
The  Yorkers  having  fired  upon  Allen  and 
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his  men,  were  pursuiid,  and  all  cither  ta- 
ken prisoners  or  dispersed.  Those  taken 
were  put  under  bonds  for  their  good  be- 
havior, and  were  compelled  to  furnish 
supplies  and  quarters  for  the  troops.  Un- 
der Allen's  martial  law,  the  constable 
found  no  difliculty  in  the  collection  of 
taxes  :  nor  was  he  very  scrupulous  about 
the  sum  assessed  in  the  tax  bill.  Produce, 
horses,  cattle  and  sheep,  and  whatever 
else  could  be  found  belonging  to  the  most 
violent  Yorkers,  were  taken  and  sold  for 
the  benefit  of  the  state. 

During  the  following  winter  the  distur- 
bailees  became  still  more  serious.  On  the 
nicrhtof  the  17th  of  January,  1784,  a  party 
of  Yorkers  from  Guilford,  commanded  by 
David  Ashcroft  and  William  White,  about 
12  o'clock  at  night,  attacked  the  inn  of 
Josiah  Arms  in  Brattleborough,  which 
was  the  quarters  of  General  Farnsworth, 
Major  Boyden,  Constable  Waters,  and 
Bome  others  holding  offices  under  the 
government  of  Vermont,  and  demanded 
the  immediate  surrender  of  Waters,  who 
had  been  guilty  of  extorting  taxes  from 
persons  professing  allegiance  to  New 
York.  Not  being  in  a  condition  to  make 
an  effectual  resistance  to  an  armed  force. 
Waters  voluntarily  surrendered  himself 
into  the  hands  of  the  Yorkers,  but  not  till 
•after  they  had  fired  about  30  balls  through 
the  house,  and  wounded  Major  Boyden 
in  the  leg,  and  shot  a  traveller  through 
the  thigh.  Waters  was  carried  into  Mas- 
sachusetts, hut  the  party  being  pursued 
by  a  few  Vermonters,  he  was  released  the 
next  day  and  returned. 

The  legislature  of  Vermont  had,  at  their 
session  in  October,  "  voted  to  raise  200 
men  for  the  defence  of  Windham  county 
against  the  Yorkers."*  After  the  afiair 
at  Brattleborough,  finding  the  people  of 
Guilford  determined  to  oppose  the  collec- 
tion of  taxes.  Colonel  S.  R.  Bradley,  at 
the  head  of  this  force,  proceeded,  January 
18th,  to  that  town  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
forcing the  collections.  The  ])arties  of 
Yorkers  were  all  dispersed  without  oppo- 
sition, excepting  one  which  had  collected 
near  the  line  of  Massachusetts.  This 
party,  consisting  of  25  men,  fired  upon 
the  Vermonters  as  they  advanced,  by 
which  one  man  was  severely  wounded. 
The  Yorkers  then  retreated  with  all  pos- 
sible speed,  over  the  line  into  Massachu- 
setts. Several  of  the  leaders  were,  how- 
ever, taken  and  brought  to  merited  pun- 
ishment, by  whipping,  fine,  and  pillory. t 
Another  skirmish  occurred  on  the  5th  of 


*  At  tlie  February  session  in  1784,  the  number 
was  reduced  to  20. 

t  See  ('ol.  Stopben  R.  Brariloy's  letter  publiihed 
in  Spoonet'B  Vermout  Jouraai  in  Feb.  1784, 


March,  between  a  company  of  Vermon- 
ters under  Captain  Knights,  and  a  party 
of  Yorkers,  near  the  south  part  of  Guil- 
ford, in  which  the  latter  had  one  man 
killed  and  several  wounded;  but  before 
the  close  of  the  year  1784,  the  Yorkers 
found  their  property  mostly  confiscated, 
and  themselves  so  harshly  handled  by  the 
civil  and  military  authority  of  Vermont, 
that  they  either  submitted  and  took  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  state,  or  aban- 
doned the  country,  and  settled  in  other 
places.  The  greater  part  of  them  fled  in- 
to the  state  of  New  York,  and  settled  upon 
lands  especially  granted  by  that  state  for 
the  benefit  of  these  sufferers.  This  dis- 
persion of  her  partisans  from  the  county 
of  Windham  terminated  the  attempts  of 
New  York  to  maintain  her  authority  in 
Vermont  by  means  of  a  military  force  ; 
and,  although  she  did  not  readily  ac- 
knowledge the  independence  of  Vermont, 
she  probably,  from  this  period,  relinquish- 
ed all  hope  of  overthrowing  the  govern- 
ment of  Vermont,  or  of  preventing  the 
final  acknowledgment  of  her  indepen- 
dence by  Congress. 

These  disturbances,  growing  out  of  the 
controversy  with  New  York,  were  fol- 
lowed by  some  others  of  a  different  char- 
acter. During  the  long  protracted  war 
with  Great  Britain,  the  people  had,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  neglected  their  private 
concerns,  and,  when  that  contest  was 
brought  to  a  favorable  ter-mination  and 
they  were  allowed  an  opportunity  to  look 
about  them,itwas  found  that  the  affairs, not 
only  of  individuals,  but  of  the  states  and 
the  general  government,  were  in  a  most 
embarrassed  and  wretched  condition.  The 
public  debt  of  the  United  States  exceeded 
.f  40,000,000,  and  many  of  the  states  had 
contracted  debts  in  carrying  on  the  war, 
amounting  to  several  millions.  The  build- 
ings and  farms  of  individuals  had  gone  to 
decay,  and  their  business  had  become  de- 
ranged by  neglect,  and  not  a  few  had  been 
obliged  to  contract  large  debts  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  families.  The  creditors,  both 
of  the  public  and  of  individual.'!,  were  be- 
coming clamorous  for  their  pay;  while 
the  resources  of  the  country  were  exhaust- 
ed, the  paper  currency  of  the  country 
rapidly  depreciating,  and  the  amount  of 
specie  in  existence  being  totfilly  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  demand,  the  manner  in 
which  these  debts  were  to  be  paid, — these 
creditors  satisfied, — was  a  subject  of  deep 
solicitude. 

In  this  state  of  things,  taxes  were  at- 
tempted to  be  raised  to  meet  the  demands 
upon  the  general  and  state  governments, 
and  the  courts,  which  had  been  to  a  very 
great  extent  suspended  from  the  com- 
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mencenient  of  the  Avar,  again  resumocl 
their  functions,  and  numerous  suits  for 
the  collection  of  debts  were  entered  upon 
their  dockets.  These  attempts  to  enforce 
collections,  in  the  then  exliausted  and  de- 
pressed state  of  the  country,  produced 
very  extensive  dissatisfaction  among  the 
people,  and  conventions  of  tlie  malcon- 
tents were  assembled  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  at  which  their  grievances 
were  discussed,  and  resolutions  passed, 
breathing  threatenings  of  opposition  and 
violence  to  the  civil  and  judicial  authori- 
ties. As  the  shortest  way  to  postpone  the 
payment  of  their  debts,  it  was  at  length 
determined  to  prevent,  by  force,  the  sit- 
ting of  the  courts  in  which  the  suits  were 
pending  ;  and  various  attempts  were  made 
in  diflerent  parts  of  the  country  to  carry 
this  determination  into  execution,  which, 
in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  resulted  in 
the  memorable  Shay's  Insurrection^  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  1786  and  begin- 
ning of  1787. 

The  condition  of  Vermont  at  this  pe- 
riod, was  much  better  than  that  of  the 
confederated  states.  She  had  managed 
to  pay  her  own  trof)ps  during  the  war,  by 
the  avails  of  her  public  lands  and  other 
means,  and  having  no  conne.xion  with 
Congress,  no  part  of  the  burden  of  the 
public  debt  of  the  United  States  rested 
on  her.  But  she  was  not  equally  exempt 
from  the  other  causes  of  dissatisfaction, 
which  operated  in  the  confederated  states. 
INIany  of  the  people,  though  possessed  of 
liouses  and  lands,  were,  in  other  respects, 
in  low  and  straitened  circumstances  and 
so  much  incumbered  with  debts,  that  their 
immediate  payment  in  the  present  scar- 
city of  money,  would  require  the  sacrifice 
of  all  they  had,  and  reduce  themselves 
and  families  to  a  state  of  penury  and  star- 
vation. TJius  situated,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing, that  the  spirit  of  opposition  to  tlio 
judicial  authority,  which  had  manifested 
itself  in  the  neighboring  states,  should 
make  its  appearance  in  Vermont. 

So  early  as  the  spring  of  1784,  a  con- 
vention from  several  towns  was  assem- 
bled at  Wells,  by  whicli  sundry  reso- 
lutions were  passed  in  relation  to  the  gen- 
eral sufferings  and  embarrassments  of  the 
people,  and  a  liberal  amount  of  execration 
was  meted  out  to  the  lawyers  and  sheritfs, 
but  no  disposition  was  manifested  in  this 
state  to  oppose  the  collection  of  debts  by 
force  till  the  year  J  786.  During  the  sum- 
mer of  this  year,  the  sufferingsjpf  the  peo- 
ple becoming  severe  and  their  complaints 
loud,  on  account  of  the  e.xtreme  scarcity 
of  money,  Governor  Ciiittenden  in  the 
month  of  August  published  an  address  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  state,  which  was 


evidently  dictated  by  a  paternal  reofard  to 
their  welfare  and  happiness.  In  this  ad- 
dress he  earnestly  exhorts  the  people  to 
be  industrious  and  economical — to  avoid 
as  much  as  possible  the  purchase  of  for- 
eign productions,  and  to  give  their  atten- 
tion to  the  raising  of  flax  and  woo],  and 
the  various  necessaries  for  food  and  cloth- 
ing ;  and  ho  expresses  the  anxious  hope 
that  by  their  prudence  and  diligence — by 
their  mutual  forbearance  and  kindness — 
together  with  such  assistance  as  the  leg- 
islature sliould,  at  its  next  session,  be 
able  to  afford, — their  sufferings  would  be 
brought  to  a  speedy  termination,  and 
themselves  become  a  prosperous  and  hap- 
j)y  people. 

In  October,  the  legislature  met  at  Rut- 
land, and  measures,  designed  to  reli(}ve 
the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the  peo- 
ple, occupied  a  large  share  of  the  session. 
In  pursuance  of  this  object  two  acts  were 
passed  ;  one  making  all  such  articles  a 
tender  upon  execution,  to  the  inhabitants 
of  either  of  the  United  States,  as  are  made 
a  tender  upon  execution  by  their  respect- 
ive laws;  and  the  other,  compelling  cred- 
itors to  receive  specified  articles  in  pay- 
ment, after  the  expiration  of  the  times 
limited  in  the  contract.*  A  preamble  and 
sundry  resolutions  were  also  adopted,  ex- 
pressive of  the  extreme  anxiety  of  the 
assembly  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ple and  relieve  their  embarrassments,  and 
requiring  the  people  to  assemble  in  their 
respective  towns  on  the  1st  Tuesday  of 
January,  at  the  usual  place  of  holding 
freemen's  meetings,  and  there  express  by 
Yea  or  Nay  their  approval  or  disapproval 
of  "  emitting  a  small  bank  of  paper  money 
on  loan  or  otherwise," — of  continuimi-  the 
acts  above  mentioned,  and  of  a  g-eneral 
tender  act.  The  yeas  and  nays  on  these 
subjects  were  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
speaker  of  the  Assembly,  to  be  a  guide  to 
the  Legislature  at  its  next  session.  But 
these  several  acts  and  resolutions  did  not 
serve  to  quiet  all  the  people  ;  for  there 
were  many  who  did  not  intend  to  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  their  debts  in  any  way,  and 
they  judged  it  the  siiortest  method  of 
avoiding  payments  to  prevent  tlie  sitting 
of  the  courts,  in  which  judgments  and 
executions  might  be  obtained  against 
them  ;  and  two  attempts  of  this  kind  were 
made  shortly  after  the  session  of  the  letris- 
lature  at  which  the' above  acts  and  resolu- 
tions were  passed,  one  in  the  county  of 
Windsor,  and  the  other  in  the  county  of 
Rutland. 

On  the  last  day  of  October,  1786,  the   H^ 

*  These  acts  may  be  fourifl  in  t^ladc's  Vt.  Stale 
Papers  ;  the  fir.«t  on  page  S04,  and  the  second  on 
page  SOS. 
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time  fixed  by  law  for  holding  the  court  of 
common  pleas  at  Windsor,  a  mob  of  about 
;W  armed  men,  headed  by  Benjamin  Steb- 
bins  and  Robert  Morrison,  assembled  near 
the  court-house  with  the  obvious  design 
of  preventing  the  sitting  of  the  court. 
They  were  waited  on  by  Benjamin  Wait, 
the  sheriff  of  the  county,  the  riot  act  was 
read,  and  they  were  ordered  to  disperse; 
which  order,  after  a  little  hesitation,  they 
judged  it  prudent  to  obey.  The  court 
then  went  in,  and  proceeded  to  business 
without  molestation. 

Warrants  having  been  issued  for  the 
ringleaders  of  the  insurgents,  Morrison 
was  soon  arrested,  and  indicted  for  a  riot. 
He  pleaded  guilty,  and  threw  himself  up- 
on the  mercy  of  the  court.  The  court  sen- 
tenced him  to  suffer  one  month's  impris- 
onment, to  procure  bonds  of  £100  for  his 
good  behaviour  for  two  years,  to  pay  a 
fine  of  £10,  and  the  costs  of  suit.  The 
insurgents,  who  belonged  principally  in 
HartlTind,  hearing  of  the  arrest  of  Morri- 
son, assembled  at  the  house  of  Captain 
Lull,  in  that  town,  to  the  number  of  about 
40,  under  arms,  with  the  intention  of  res- 
cuing their  leader.  This  coming  to  the 
Jknowledge  of  the  court,  tlicy  ordered  the 
sheriff  to  procure  assistance,  proceed  to 
the  place,  arrest  the  insurgents,  and  com- 
mit them  to  prison.  The  sheriff  having 
collected  a  small  force,  proceeded  in  the 
nio-ht  to  Hartland,  came  upon  the  insur- 
gents unawares,  and,  after  a  short  scuffle, 
in  which  some  slight  wounds  were  in- 
flicted, but  no  lives  lost,  he  succeeded  in 
taking  and  committing  to  prison  27  of 
their  number.  These,  on  being  arraigned 
before  the  court,  pleaded  guilty,  and,were 
sentenced  to  pay  fines,  and  costs  of  court, 
and  procure  bonds  for  their  good  behavior 
for  one  year.  This  put  an  end  to  the  dis- 
turbances in  Windsor  county,  and  the 
militia,  which  had,  during  these  transac- 
tions, turned  out  to  the  number  of  five  or 
six  hundred,  returned  to  their  homes. 

A  few  days  after,  a  scene  somewhat 
similar  was  acted  at  Rutland.  On  the 
21st  of  November  the  court  opened  at 
that  place,  at  11  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  adjourned  to  2  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. In  the  mean  time,  a  committee, 
pretending  to  have  their  appointment 
from  the  people,  waited  on  the  court  and 
requested  them  to  adjourn  without  day. 
The  court  informed  them  that  after  call- 
ing the  docket  and  attending  to  the  ne- 
cessary business  of  the  day,  they  would 
take  their  request  into  consideration.  On 
opening  the  court  in  the  afternoon,  one 
Col.  Lee,  at  the  head  of  about  100  mal- 
contents, rushed  into  the  court  house,  and 
in  a  most  insolent  and  riotous  manner 


began  to  harangue  and  threaten  the  court 
for  not  adjourning  agreeably  to  request, 
upon  whicli  the  court  ordered  the  sheriff 
to  adjourn  till  9  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing. 

The  mob  now  refused  to  let  the  court 
depart ;  called  for  arms,  which  were  im- 
mediately brought  from  a  neighboring 
house,  where  they  had  been  lodged  for 
the  occasion,  and  placed  sentries  at  the 
door  and  around  the  house,  making  pris- 
oners of  the  sheriff,  judges,  and  a  number 
of  other  gentlemen,  whom  they  kept  in 
confinement  for  several  hours ;  but,  find- 
ing they  were  not  to  be  intimidated,  they 
were  suffered  to  depart.  In  the  evening 
a  conunittee  of  the  insurgents,  who  styled 
themselves  Regulators,  again  waited  up- 
on the  judges  at  tlieir  lodgings,  and  re- 
newed their  demand  for  an  adjournment 
without  day,  but  were  informed  that  it 
could  not  be  complied  witli — that  not  only 
their  oath  and  duty,  but  the  honor  and 
dignity  of  the  government,  obliged  thera 
to  proceed  in  the  necessary  business  of 
the  court.* 

Irritated  .at  this  answer,  the  rioters  re- 
solved to  prevent,  at  all  hazards,  the  sit- 
ting of  the  court  the  next  day.  With  this 
view  they  took  possession  of  the  court- 
house, and  messengers  were  sent  to  rally 
re-enforcements  from  the  neighboring 
towns.  In  the  mean  time,  orders  were 
sent  to  Col.  Clark  and  Col.  Pearl  and 
Lieut.  Col.  Spafford  to  call  out  the  militia 
without  loss  of  time  for  the  support  of 
government.  These  orders  were  issued 
about  8  o'clock  in  the'evening,  and  were 
responded  to  with  such  alacrity  that  by 
9  o'clock  the  next  morning  the  two  colo- 
nels above  mentioned  appeared  with  suffi- 
cient force  to  protect  the  court  from  fur- 
ther insult  or  molestation. 

The  insurgents  left  the  court-house 
early  in  the  morning,  but  continued  in 
the  vicinity  dtiring  the  day  to  the  number 
of  150.  In  the  evening,  several  of  their 
leaders  were  arrested  and  committed  to 
prison;  but  Lee,  the  chief  in  command, 
made  his  escape,  and  Capt.  Cooly,  of 
Pittsford,  retired  with  about  40  of  the  in- 
surgents in  a  body.  The  insurgents  ar- 
rested were  put  upon  trial,  found  guilty, 
and  fined  from  £3  to  £2.')  each,  according 
to  the  aggravation  of  tiieir  offence,  and 
were  required  to  find  sureties  for  their 
good  behavior  for  one  year. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  leaders  of  the 
insurgents,  who  had  escaped  arrest,  sent 
expresses  through  the  country  with  the 


*  This  firm  and  dignified  reply  of  the  court  may 
be  found  »t  length  in  the  Vermont  Gazette,  printed 
at  nonninjton,  Dec.  11,  1786. 
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most  false  and  groundless  reports  respect- 
ing- tlie  answer  of  tlio  judges,  the  proceed- 
ings of  tlift  court  and  the  treatment  of  the 
prisoners,  and  on  Sunday  inorniiiir,  tlie 
26tii  of  November,  the  insurgents  again 
assembled  in  Rutland  to  tJie  number  of 
20l).  These  were  mostly  men  who  had 
not  been  engaged  in  the  riots  of  the  pre- 
ceding Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  and 
when  they  had  ascertained  the  facts  in 
the  case,  and  the  utter  falsehood  of  the 
reports,  which  had  induced  them  to  coun- 
tenance tlie  rebellion,  a  large  proportion  of 
them  declared  themselves  in  I'avor  of  the 
government,  and  joined  the  militia  under 
Col.  Clark.  This  so  disheartened  the  re- 
mainder that  they  immediately  dispersed, 
and  left  their  leaders  to  their  fate.  On 
Monday  evening,  ever\-  thing  being  quiet, 
the  militia  received  the  thanks  of  the 
court  for  their  prom[it  and  eflicient  ser- 
vices, and  were  discharged.  The  court 
continued  to  sit  unmolested  till  it  had  fin- 
ished its  business,  and  then  adjourned 
without  day. 

Thus  terminated  the  feeble  attempts  to 
impede  the  course  of  justice  in  Vermont; 
and  the  event  showed,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  general  distress  and  dissatisfac- 
tion, the  yeomanry  of  the  country  were 
firmly  attached  to  the  principles  of  consti- 
tutional liberty,  and  would  utterly  dis- 
countenance any  resort  to  lawless  vio- 
lence for  the  redress  of  grievances.  It 
.showed  that  it  was  the  settled  determina- 
tion of  tlie  great  body  of  the  people  to 
support  the  constitution  and  government 
of  their  choice,  the  courts  of  justice  which 
they  had  established  and  the  laws  which 
they  had  enacted,  as  the  only  sure  means 
of  securing  to  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren the  fruits  of  their  own  industry,  and 
to  endure  patiently  the  evils  and  sulVer- 
ings  under  which  they  labored,  until  by 
peaceable  and  constitutional  means  their 
removal  could  be  elTected. 

The  ne.xt  session  of  the  V'ermoiit  Legis- 
lature, after  the  transactions  which  have 
just  been  related,  was  commenced  at  Ben- 
nington on  the  l-5th  of  February,  ]7c7, 
and  <m  the  2d  day  of  March  tiie  following 
resolution  was  passed  by  the  General  As- 
sembl}-,  and  ordered  to  be  published  : 

"  Resolved,  That  this  house  entertains 
a  high  sense  of  the  services  done  to  this 
state  by  the  officers  and  soldiers,  whose 
spirited  exertions  crushed  the  late  daring 
insurrection  against  goveinment  in  the 
counties  of  Rutland  and  Windsor,  and 
does  hereby  return  the  said  officers  and 
soldiers  their  hearty  thanks." 

At  this  session,  the  yeas  and  nays 
taken  on  the  1st  Tue.sday  in  January  up- 
on the  questions  submitted  to  the  people 
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at  the  October  session,  as  already  men- 
tioned, were  laid  before  the  General  As- 
sembly, and  exhibited  the  following  re- 
sults. 

1st.  Shall  there  be  established  a  lianlc 
for  the  issue  of  paper  money  on  loan  to 
the  people  ?  Yeas  JStJ,  Nays  2,]  1)7.  2dly. 
Is  it  expedient  to  pass  a  general  Tender 
Act.?  Yeas  150,  Nays  8&1.  3dly.  Shall 
the  present  act  making  articles  a  tender 
on  execution  bo  continued  .''  Yeas  4.'^1, 
Nays  611.  4thly.  Siiall  the  act  for  the 
fulfillment  of  contracts  in  kind  after  the 
specified  time  of  payment  is  elapsed,  pass- 
ed in  October,  1766,  be  continued  ?  Yeas 
85-5,  Nays  225.  An  act  was  also  passed 
making  neat  cattle,  beef,  pork,  sheep, 
wheat,  rye,  and  Indian  corn  a  lawful  ten- 
der, if  turned  out  by  the  debtor  on  any 
execution,  which  must  be  received  by  the 
creditor  at  the  value  of  their  appraisal  by 
men  under  oath.  These  proceedings  serv- 
ed to  check  the  legal  enforcement  of  col- 
lections; the  people,  relieved  in  a  meas- 
ure from  vexatious  litioration,  now  ajiplied 
themselves  with  greater  diligence  to  their 
res[)ective  avocations  ;  business  gradually 
resumed  its  wonted  activity  ;  tlie  earth, 
by  the  blessing  of  Providence,  rewarded 
abundantly  the  labors  of  the  husbandman  ; 
and  the  hardships  and  suffi^rings  of  the 
people  were  soon  relieved  and  forgotten 
in  the  midst  of  the  general  prosperit3'  and 
happiness. 


Section  IV. 

Settlement  of  the  Controversy  with  Kew 
York,  cml,  the  udnussion  of  Vermont 
into  the   Union. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  1783,  the  pre- 
liminary articles  of  peace  were  signed, 
which  terminated  the  war  with  Great 
Britain,  and  established  the  independence 
of  the  United  States.  By  this  event, 
Congress  was  in  a  great  measure  relieved 
from  its  embarrassments  with  regard  to 
Vermont,  and  Vernmnt  released  from  her 
fears.  Tlx"  British  army  upon  the  north- 
ern frontiers  of  Vermont,  vvho?e  efforts 
had  been  so  long  paralyzed  by  the  artful 
policy  of  a  few  individuals,  was  now 
withdrav.-n,  and  the  people  of  Vermont 
were  now  in  little  dread  of  external  foes, 
nor  very  solicitous  for  nn  immediate  union 
with  the  confederated  states.  Their  con- 
fidence in  the  wisdom  and  ability  of  Con- 
gress, which  had  been  much  impaired  by 
the  evasive  and  vacillating  policy  of  that 
body  with  regard  to  Vermont,  during  Uie 
war,  was  now  dearly  destroyed.     They 
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beheld  the  United  States  without  a  cur- 
rency, without  any  adequate  revenue, 
while  their  armies  were  unpaid  and  dis- 
satisfied, their  credit  gone,  and  the  gov- 
ernment daily  sinking  into  insignificance 
and  contempt. 

Vermont,  on  the  other  hand,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  refused  admission  into 
the  federal  union,  was,  in  a  great  measure, 
freed  from  the  difficulties  in  which  con- 
gress and  the  confederated  states  were 
involved.  Her  government,  having  learn- 
ed wisdom  from  experience,  was  moving 
prosperously  onward  and  was  daily  in- 
creasing in  firmness  and  efficiency.  The 
United  States  had  contracted  an  immense 
debt  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  but 
the  calls  of  Congress  upon  the  people  to 
pay  this  debt,  could  not  reach  into  Ver- 
mont. Vermont,  it  is  true,  was  obliged 
to  pay  the  forces  which  she  had  raised  for 
her  own  defence,  but  these  were  few,  as 
she  had,  during  much  of  the  war,  relied 
for  safety  more  upon  her  policy,  than  her 
power.  And,  much  of  the  territory  of 
Vermont  being  ungranted  and  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  legislature,  after  the  close  of 
the  war,  settlers  from  otlier  states,  invi- 
ted hither  by  the  mildness  and  efficiency 
of  the  government,  the  comparative  ex- 
emption from  taxes,  and  the  fertility  and 
cheapness  of  the  lands,  annually  made 
large  accessions  to  her  population  and 
resources,  and  enabled  her,  out  of  the 
avails  of  her  public  lands,  to  supply  her 
treasury  and  pay  her  debts  without  im- 
posing oppressive  burdens  upon  the  peo- 
ple. The  people  of  Vermont,  observing 
that  their  own  condition  was  graduall}' 
improving,  while  that  of  their  neighbors 
was  constantly  growing  worse,  ceased  to 
regard  their  admission  into  the  union  as 
an  event  to  be  desired,  or  calculated  to 
better  their  condition. 

In  this  state  of  things,  many  of  the 
leading  statesmen  and  philanthropists  in 
the  United  Slates  began  to  be  filled  with 
apprehension  and  alarm  at  the  operation 
and  tendency  of  public  affairs.  They 
perceived  that  the  powers,  with  which 
Congress  was  invested,  were  totally  in- 
adequate to  the  purposes  of  government, 
and  that  a  new,  more  solid  and  efficient 
organization  was  indispensable,  in  order 
to  secure  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  their  posterity,  the  blessings 
of  that  liberty  and  independence,  which 
they  had  purchased  at  the  expense  of  so 
much  blood,  and  toil,  and  treasure.  At 
the  suggestion  of  James  Madison,  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  in  conformity  with  a  resolution 
of  Congress,  a  convention  of  delegates 
from  the  several  United  States  assembled 
at  Pliiladelphia  in  1787,  which,  after  ma- 


ture deliberation,  adopted  a  Constitution, 
which  gave  and  secured  to  the  central 
government  all  the  powers  necessary  to 
give  it  firiwncss  and  efficiency.  This 
constitution  was  ratified  by  the  states, 
and  the  first  Congress  assembled  under 
it,  on  the  M  of  fllarch,  178D. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  federal  consti- 
tution, the  policy  and  proceedings  of  the 
new  Congress  were  carefully  observed  by 
the  people  of  Vermont.  During  two  ses- 
sions they  found  the  government  laboring 
to  restore  public  confidence  by  providing 
for  the  pa^-ment  of  the  public  debts,  and 
by  the  establishment  of  ecpial  law  and 
justice  in  every  department  of  the  federal 
government.  Their  measures  appeared 
to  be  marked  with  so  much  wisdom  and 
prudence,  as,  in  a  great  degree,  to  restore 
to  the  people  of  Vermont  that  confidence 
in  the  federal  government,  which  had 
been  nearly  destroyed  by  the  evasive  and 
vacillating  policy  of  the  old  Congress, 
and  to  remove  the  aversion,  which  tliey 
had  for  some  time  felt,  to  a  confederacy 
with  the  United  States. 

The  ancient  difficulty  with  New  York, 
however,  remained  unsettled.  That  state 
well  knew  that  Vermont  would  now  re- 
main a  free  and  independent  state,  and 
she  probably  felt  but  little  anxiety  that  it 
should  be  otherwise.  But  the  former 
governors  of  New  York  had  made  grants 
of  larjre  tracts  of  land  in  Vermont,  the  va- 
lidity of  which,  the  government  of  Ver- 
mont refused  to  admit,  and  the  grantees 
were  constantly  complaining  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  New  York  of  the  injury  done 
them,  in  not  being  permitted  to  take  pos- 
session of  their  property.  The  govern- 
ment of  New  York  did  not  conceive  that' 
it  was  tindpr  very  strong  obligation  to  re- 
fund what  had  been  extorted  for  these 
grants  by  the  cupidity  of  the  royal  gover- 
nors of  that  province  before  the  war  ;  yet, 
she  manifested  a  disposition  to  compro- 
mise the  matter,  and  have  the  difficulties 
adjusted  on  amicable  terms. 

Events  also  occurred  in  relation  to  the 
federal  government,  which  disposed  New 
York  still  more,  to  admit  the  indepen- 
dence of  Vermont,  and  to  \\  Ish  her  con- 
federation with  the  United  States.  It  was 
perceived  that  by  the  exclusion  of  Ver- 
mont, the  eastern  states  were  deprived  of 
their  just  representation  in  Congress,  and 
New  York  could  not  but  see,  that,  if  their 
old  difficulties  could  be  settled,  the  inter- 
ests and  influence  of  Vermont  would,  in 
almost  every  instance,  coincide  with  her 
own.  It  therefore  soon  became  ap])arent 
that  public  sentiment  in  New  York  was 
in  favor  of  a  reconciliation.  '  Vermont,  it 
was  said,  is  in  full  possession  of  indepcn- 
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dcnce  ;  her  government  is  as  well  organ- 
iz(>d  and  administered  as  that  of  the  other 
states  ;  and  shall  a  controversy,  wiiich 
originated  in  the  proceedings  of  royal 
governors  and  councils,  whoso  authority 
has  long  been  extinct,  bo  permitted  to 
mar  the  constellation  of  America,  and  de- 
prive the  north  of  its  just  weight  in  the 
council  of  the  nation.'' 

In  accordance  with  these  conciliatory 
views,  the  legislature  of  New  York,  on 
the  l.")th  of  July,  176D,  passed  an  act  ap- 
pointing commissioners  with  full  powers 
to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  Ver- 
mont, and  adjust  all  matters  of  controver- 
sy with  the  same.  On  the  2'M  of  October 
following,  the  legislature  of  Vermont  ap- 
pointed commissioners  on  their  part  to 
treat  with  those  of  New  York,  and  to  re- 
move all  obstructions  to  the  admission  of 
Vermont  into  the  federal  union.*  The 
commissioners  on  both  sides  were  very 
an.'cious  that  an  adjustment  should  be  ef- 
fected, and  the  only  point  which  occa- 
sioned any  debate,  was  the  amount  of 
compensation  which  claimants  under  New 
York  grants  should  receive  from  Vermont, 
on  account  of  her  having  re-granted  the 
same  lands,  and  excluded  the  New  York 
grantees  from  their  possessions.  But  the 
settlement  of  this  point,  after  two  or  three 
meetings,  was  amicably  agreed  upon  by 
the  commissioners. 

On  the  7th  of  October,  1790,  "  the  com- 
missioners for  New  York,  by  virtue  of 
the  powers  to  them  granted  for  that  pur- 
pose, declared  the  consent  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  New  York,  tiiat  the  state  of  Ver- 
mont be  admitted  into  the  union  of  the 
United  States  of  America;  and  that  im- 
mediately upon  such  admission,  all  claims 
of  jurisdiction  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
within  the  state  of  Vermont,  shall  cease  ; 
and  thenceforth,  the  perpetual  boundary 
line  of  the  state  of  Vermont  shall  be  as 
was  then  holden  and  possessed  by  Ver- 
mont," that  is,  the  west  lines  of  the  most 
western  towns  which  had  been  granted 
by  New  Hampshire,  and  the  middle  chan- 
nel of  lake  Champlain. 

With  regard  to  the  lands  which  had 
been  granted  by  New  York,  "the  said 
commissioners,  by  virtue  of  the  powers  to 
them  granted,  declare  the  will  of  the 
legislature  of  New  York,  that  if  the  legis- 
lature of  the  state  of  Vermont  should,  on 
or  before  the  first  d;iy  of  January,  17!)"^, 
declare  that  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
June,   ]7!M,  the  state  of  Vermont  would 


*  The  commi5<iio!ii'r3  on  the  part  of  Vermont  were 
Isaac  Tichenor,  Stephen  R.  Uradley.  Niuhiiniel  Cliip- 
man,  Elijili  Paine,  Ira  Allen,  Sfplion  Jaoobs  and 
\?.\:\:']  t?aiilh  ;  ami  on  the  nart  of  ,\ow  Vork,  Koliert 
Yarrs,  .Iciiin  Lnnsiri^,  Gulian  Yerplaril;,  Siiueon  i'e 
Wilt,  Egbert  Benson  and  Melancthoii  Smith. 


pay  to  the  state  of  New  York  the  sum  of 
thirty  thousand  dollars,  that  immediately 
from  such  declaration  by  the  legislature 
of  the  state  of  Vermont,  "all  rights  and  ti- 
tles to  lands  within  the  state  of  Vermont, 
under  grants  from  the  government  of  the 
colony  of  New  York,  or  from  the  state  of 
New  York,  should  cease,"  those  excepted 
which  had  been  made  in  confirmation  of 
the  New  Hampshire  grants. 

Tliis  j)roposal  and  declaration  being  laid 
before  the  legislature  of  Vermont,  were 
readily  agreed  to  on  their  part;  and  on 
the  28th  of  October,  17LI0,  they  passed  an 
act  directing  the  treasurer  of  tiie  state  to 
pay  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  to 
the  state  of  New  York,  at  the  time  pro- 
posed ;  adopting  the  west  line  above  men- 
tioned as  the  perpetual  boundary  between 
the  two  states  ;  and  declaring  all  the 
grants,  charters  and  patents  of  land,  lying 
within  the  state  of  Vermont,  made  by  or 
under  the  late  colony  or  present  state  of 
New  York,  to  be  null  and  void,  those  only 
excepted  which  had  been  made  in  confir- 
mation of  the  grants  by  th'e  governor  of 
New  Hampshire.* 

Thus  was  terminated  a  controversy 
which  had  been  carried  on  with  great 
spirit  and  animosity  for  twenty-six  years  ; 
and  which  had,  on  the  part  of  Vermont, 
called  into  exercise  native  courage  and 
talents,  which  have  few  parallels^in  an- 
cient or  modern  times.  The  dilficulties 
with  New  York  being  adjusted,  the  legis- 
lature of  Vermont  proceeded  to  cafl  a 
convention  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  views  of  the  people  with  regard  to  an 
union  with  the  United  States.  ^This  con- 
vention assembled  at  Bennington,  on  the 
(jth  day  of  January,  1791,  and,  after  delib- 
erating and  debating  the  subject  for  four 
days,  it  was  finally  voted,  yeas  105,  and 
nays  2,  that  application  be  made  for  ad- 
mission into  the  federal  union;  and  the 
convention  was  then  dissolved. 

On  the  10th  of  January,  1791,  the  legis- 
lature of  Vermont  met  at  Bennington, 
and  on  the  18th,  they  chose  the  Hon!^ Na- 
thaniel Chipnian  and   Lewis  R.  Morris, 


*  On  the  8th  of  June,  181Q,  Smith  Thomp.^on, 
Simeon  Do  Witt  ant!  George  'I'ihiiits  wx're  appointed 
on  the  part  of  New  Vork,  and  on  the  6th  of  No- 
vcmhi'r  following,  Joseph  Bcman,  Henry  Olin  and 
Joel  Pratt  on  the  part  of  Vermont,  commissioners 
to  run  the  line  between  the  two  states,  whicli  was 
done  during  the  two  succeeding  years,  1813  and  1814 
and  (he  necessary  monuments  erected.  The  south- 
west corner  of  the  state  is  at  a  stone  on  a  hi^h 
hill,  distant  50  chains  N.  82^  W.  from  the  nortV 
wc-;t  corner  of  Massachusetts  ;  frcmi  thence  alon" 
the  west  side  of  Pownal  the  line  is  very  irrejular" 
as  may  he  seen  upon  my  Alap,  till  it  reaches"  near 
the  corner  of  Benningli.n,  from  which  point  it  pur- 
sues a  straight  course  till  it  reaches  Poultney  river. 
A  hill  and  plan  of  this  survey  are  preserved  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Montpelier. 
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Esq.  commissioners  to  attend  Congress, 
and  negotiate  the  admission  of  Vermont 
into  tlie  Union.  These  commissioners 
immediately  repaired  to  Pliiladelphia,  and 
laid  before  the  president  tlie  proceedings 
of  the  convention  and  legislature  of  Ver- 
mont ;  and  on  the  18th  of  February,  17iJl, 
Congress  passed  an  act  which  declared, 
"  that  on  the  4th  day  of  March,  1791,  the 


said  state,  by  the  name  and  style  of  "  the 
state  of  Vermont,"  shall  be  received  and 
admitted  into  their  union,  as  a  new  and 
entire  member  of  the  United  States  of 
America."  This  act  was  passed  without 
debate,  and  without  a  dissenting  vote,  and 
by  it  were  terminated  all  the  controver- 
sies with  regard  to  Vermont. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROCEEDLNGS  OF  VERMONT  AFTER  HER  ADMIS- 
SION INTO  THE  UNION. 


Section  I. 
Extending  fr 0311  ihc  ndmlssion  of  Vermont 

into  the  Union  in  17'.)l,to  the  resignation 

and  death  of  Gov.  Chittenden  in  17'j7. 

We  have  now  traced  the  history  of 
Vermont  from  the  earliest  settlements 
down  to  the  time  of  her  admission  into 
the  federal  union.  Thus  far  her  history 
has  been  peculiar  to  herself,  and  has 
been  filled  with  incidents  of  uncom- 
mon interest;  the  more  so  on  account  of 
their  iinlikeness  to  what  haj)pencd  in  any 
other  individual  state.  Previous  to  the 
revolution,  all  the  original  states  of  the 
union  were  provinces  under  the  crown  of 
England,  each  having  an  organized  pro- 
vincial government.  But  not  so  with 
Vermont.  She  had  never  been  recocrnized 
by  tlie  crown  as  a  separate  jurisdiction; 
nor  had  she  herself,  after  the  royal  decis- 
ion in.  1764,  by  which  she  was  ])laced  un- 
der New  York,  ever  recognized  the  au- 
thority of  that  province,  or  of  any  other 
external  power.  Regarding  herself  as 
placed  by  that  decision  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture, her  citizens  had  formed  themselves 
into  a  body  politic — into  a  little  indepen- 
dent republic,  for  their  mutual  benefit  and 
defence,  and  by  the  boldness,  the  wisdom, 
and  the  prudence  of  her  statesmen,  she 
had  succeeded  in  organizing  an  efficient 
government  for  the  regulatTon  of  her  in- 
ternal affairs,  and  had  adopted  a  system 
of  jurisprudence  fully  adequate  to  the 
necessities  of  the  peo|>le. 

But  from  the  time  of  the  admission  of 
Vermont  into  the  federal  union,  her  his- 
tory loses  in  a  great  measure,  its  separate 
and  peculiar  character,  and  becomes, 
either  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  United 


States,  or  resembles,  in  its  leading  fea- 
tures, that  of  the  other  individual  states. 
We  shall,  therefore,  from  this  period,  in 
pursuing  the  chronological  order  of  events 
in  Vermont,  confine  ourselves,  principal- 
ly, to  a  rapid  sketch  of  her  legislative  pro- 
ceedings, reserving  for  separate  consid- 
eration the  history  of  our  literary  insti- 
tutions, religious  denominations  and  sev- 
eral other  topics. 

At  the  time  Vermont  became  a  member 
of  the  confederacy,  her  own  government 
had  become  systematic  and  stable  by  the 
practical  e.Tperience  of  thirteen  years,  and 
that  of  the  United  States  had  been  placed 
upon  the  foundation  of  its  present  consti- 
tution. At  the  head  of  these  governments 
v.'ere  two  men,  who  were  endeared  to  the 
people  by  their  long  and  disinterested 
public  services,  and  in  whose  abilities  and 
virtues  the  fullest  confidence  was  reposed. 
These  men  were  Thomas  Chittenden, 
governor  of  Vermont,  and  George  Wash- 
ington, president  of  tlie  United  States. 

From  this  era  in  the  history  of  Vermont 
and  in  that  of  the  United  States,  the  two 
governments,  thoni>h  occasionally  slight- 
ly agitated  by  the  bickerings  of  party, 
have  gone  steadily  onward  in  their  career 
of  prosperity,  diffusing  their  blessings 
through  every  portion  of  the  community. 
The  tranquillity  of  Vermont  was,  for  sev- 
eral 3'ears,  scarcel}'  affected  by  the  policy 
and  intrigues  of  demagogues  and  aspirants 
after  office.  The  attachment  of  the  peo- 
ple to  their  old  governor  was  so  general, 
that  tiie  politicians  scarcely  attempted  to 
bring  forward  any  other  candidate  for  the 
first  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people,  and 
neither  the  honors,  nor  the  emoluments 
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of  the  other  stale  offices,  were  sucli  as  to 
render  them  objects  of  general  contest  or 
ambition.  The  legislature  met  annually 
in  the  beijinninir  of  October,  and  during 
tlie  tirt;t  week  of  the  session  tlicy  usually' 
proceeded  to  make  tiie  appointments  of 
the  civil  officers  for  the  succeeding  year, 
and  this  was  done  for  several  seasons 
without  any  considerable  electioneering 
or  management.  After  tjiis  business  was 
disposed  of,  they  proceeded  to  enact  sucJi 
laws,  as  were  required  by  the  exigencies 
of  the  people  ;  and  they  usually  completed 
the  wliole  business  of  legislation  in  three 
or  four  weeks,  affording  to  artful  dema- 
gogues but  little  opportunity  to  acquire 
power,  influence,  or  popularity. 

During  tiiis  period  of  tranquillity  and 
union,  the  legislature  of  Vermont  adopted 
a  digested  and  judicious  code  of  laws ; 
and  for  a  while  nothing  seemed  to  mar 
the  general  liarmony.  But  subsequent 
events  proved  this  tran(iuillity  to  be  like 
those  calms  which  precede  the  convul- 
sions of  nature.  Causes  were  tlien  in 
operation,  which  were  destined  to  produce 
fearful  divisions  and  animosities  among 
tiie  people  of  the  United  States.  The 
Frencli  nation,  urged  onward  by  their  in- 
fidel philosopiiy,  and  by  the  example  of 
America,  had  overthrown  their  establish- 
ed government,  abolished  the  ancient  re- 
straints of  law  and  religion ;  and  they 
vainly  imagined  that  tJiey  were  on  the 
high  road  to  a  state  of  perfectibility,  such 
as  the  world  have  never  yet  seen. 

The  American  people,  grateful  for  the 
aid  which  they  had  received  from  France, 
and  anxious  that  the  blessings  of  liberty 
sliould  be  more  generally  dilfused,  had 
watched  tlie  progress  of  the  French  revo- 
lution with  deej)  interest,  and  for  a  while 
it  was  generally  believed,  that  France 
would  become  a  republic  with  a  govern- 
ment much  more  perfect  than  that  of  the 
United  States.  But  when  she  abandoned 
the  principles  of  common  sense,  and  dis- 
carded morality  and  virtue,  many  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  became  con- 
vinced that,  instead  of  promoting  rational 
liberty,  they  had  opened  the  flood-gates 
of  anarchy,  to  be  closed  only  by  a  despo- 
tism more  severe  than  that  under  which 
they  liad  previously  groaned.  Thus,  while 
a  part  of  tlie  people  wished  to  go  forward 
and  follow  the  French  in  pursuit  of  their 
chimerical  scheme  of  perfectibility,  anoth- 
er party  was  fearful  of  the  consequences, 
and  chose  rather  to  remain  within  the 
bounds  of  reason  and  experience. 

In  this  manner  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  Vermont  as  a  portion  of  the 
union,  gradually  became  divided  into  two 
distinct  parties,  both   of  which   avowed 


their  attachment  to  the  constitution  of  the 
country,  and  yet  both  desired  alterations 
in  that  instrument.  While  one  party 
wisjied  to  improve  the  constitution  by 
increasing  tlie  powers  of  tlie  a'overninent, 
the  other  wished  to  do  it  by  rendering  tiie 
government  more  democratic,  and  tiius 
increasing  the  power  of  the  people.  These 
parties  by  degrees  increased  in  strength 
and  violence,  but  were  for  several  )'ears 
much  restrained  in  their  proceedings  by 
the  virtue  and  influence  of  Washington, 
and.  in  Vermont,  by  the  judicious  admin- 
istration of  Governor  Chittenden. 

The  extreme  simplicity  which  charac- 
terized the  legislative  proceedings  of  Ver- 
mont, during  thef  administration  of  Gov- 
ernor Chittenden,  left  but  little  room  for 
the  intrigues  of  politicians,  or  for  tiie  pro- 
gress of  party  and  faction.  It  was  not 
tiien  tlie  custom  of  tlie  governor  to  make 
a  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  legislature, 
and  consequently  the  diiferent  ])arties  had 
not  then  a  bone  of  contention  al)out  wliich 
to  wrangle,  as  they  had,  during  subse- 
quent administrations  ;  and,  previous  to 
the  resiirnation  and  death  of  Governor 
Cliittenden,  in  17il7,  party  spirit  in  Ver- 
mont cannot  be  said  to  have  assumed  a 
very  serious  aspect.  As  tiirough  llie  in- 
strumentality of  Governor  Chittenden, 
Vermont  was  chiefly  enabled  to  establish 
her  independence  as  a  state,  and  as  he  for 
many  years  held  the  first  office  in  the  gift 
of  tiie  people,  we  sliall  close  tliis  section 
with  a  siiort  sketch  of  liis  biography. 

It  has  so  happened,  tliat  almost  every 
age  of  tlie  world  has  produced  individuals,, 
who  seem  to  have  been  moulded,  by  na- 
ture, particularly  for  the  exigencies  of  the 
times  in  which  they  lived.  There  have 
always  been  some  master  spirits,  who 
were  peculiarly  fitted  to  control  the  agi- 
tated elements  of  public  opinion,  and 
eitlier  to  sootlie  tliem  into  a  calm,  or  else 
to  mount  upon  the  wind  and  direct  the 
storm ;  and  the  results  attained  under 
their  guidance  have  usually  been  happy  to 
the  community,  or  otherwise,  according  as 
the  ruling  motives  of  the  leaders  have 
been  patriotic  or  selfish.  Tliese  results, 
it  is  true,  are  materially  afl'ected  by  the 
amount  of  virtue  and  intelligence  among 
the  people;  but  virtue  and  intelligence 
do  not,  alone,  fit  an  individual  for  becom- 
ing a  popular  and  successful  leader  in 
troublesome  times.  There  is  necessary, 
in  addition  to  these,  a  certain  indescriba- 
ble tact  and  native  energy,  which  few  in- 
dividuals have  possessed,  and  which,  per- 
haps, no  one  in  our  state  has  manilested 
in  a  more  eminent  degree  than  Governor 
Chittenden. 

Governor  Thomas  Chittenden  was  born 
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at  Guilford,  in  Coniipcticut,  on  the  Gtli 
day  of  .Taniiar}',  17"JJ.  At  tlic  ayfo  of 
about  2i)  yi-ars,  lie  was  inai-riod  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Meigs,  and  soon  after  removed 
to  Salisbury,  wii<M-e,  by  lils  industry  and 
economy,  he  acquired  a  handsome  landed 
property.  AVhile  he  resided  at  Salisbury 
he  represented  that  town  seven  years  in 
the  Connecticut  assembly,  became  a  civil 
manristratc,  and  a  colonel  of  the  militia 
of  iliat  state.  Early  in  the  sprlnirof  1774, 
he  removed  with  his  fimily  to  the  New 
Hampshire  grants,  as  Vermont  was  then 
called,  having  purchased  a  tract  of  land 
on  the  Winooski,  or  Onion  river,  in  the 
township  of  VVilliston.  Here  he  arrived 
in  the  month  of  April  or  May,  not  know- 
ing the  spot  on  which  he  was  to  locate 
himself,  and  without  having  any  habi- 
tation provided  for  the  shelter  of  his 
family.  At  this  time  there  were  scarcely 
any  inhabitants  in  Vermont  to  the  north- 
ward of  Rutland,  and  none  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  county  of  Chittenden,  excepting 
those  who  had  come  on  the  present  3'ear. 
These  were  locating  themselves  at  Bur- 
lington,Colchester,  and  some  other  places. 

Seated  upcm  tin?  beautiful  and  fertile 
banks  of  the  Winooski,  labor,  well  direct- 
ed in  the  cultivation  of  his  new  farm,  had 
procured  to  Mr.  Chittenden  the  neces- 
sary provisions  for  the  comfortable  sus- 
tenance of  his  family,  and  had  opened  to 
him  the  prospect  of  many  of  the  conven- 
iences of  life  ;  and  nothing  could  be  more 
flattering  than  the  prospect  of  rural 
wealth,  abundance  and  independence,  as 
the  natural  and  certain  consequence  of 
the  labor  of  his  hands  and  the  fertility  of 
the  soil.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  these 
improvements,  and  pleasing  anticipations, 
that  the  war  of  tiie  Revolution  com- 
menced, and  the  frontier  settlements  be- 
came e.\j)osed  to  the  depredations  of  the 
enemy — to  the  merciless  inroads  of  their 
savage  allies.  In  tiiis  state  of  things,  in 
177.'),  Mr.  Chittenden  was  employed,  with 
four  others,  as  a  committee  to  repair  to 
Philadelphia,  and  procure  intelligence 
with  regard  to  the  measures  which  Con- 
gress was  ])ursuing,  and  to  receive  advice 
respecting  tiie  pdlitical  measures  proper 
to  be  adopted  by  the  people  of  the  New 
Hampshii'o  grants. 

The  retreat  of  the  American  army  from 
Canada,  in  the  spring  of  I77(i,  and  tiie 
advance  of  the  British  upon  lake  Cham- 
)>lain,  rendering  it  unsafe  for  the  few  set- 
tlers, scattered  along  the  western  border 
of  Vermont,  to  remain  ujion  their  lands, 
this  section  of  the  country  was  whoUv 
abandoned  by  the  inhabitants,  who  retired 
into  tlio  southern  part  of  the  district,  or 
into  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  Mr. 


Cliittenden  removed  his  family  to  Arling- 
ton, in  June  of  this  year,  was  ap|)ointed 
president  of  the  council  of  safety  and  soon 
became  a  leading  man  in  the  consulta- 
tions of  the  inhabitants.  Entering  with 
deep  interest  into  the  controversy  v/ith 
New  York  respecting  the  titles  of  the 
lands  in  the  New  Hampshire  grants,  and 
being  more  acquainted  with  public  busi- 
ness than  any  of  the  settlers,  in  conse- 
quence of  tlie  ofiiccs  which  he  had  held 
in  his  native  state,  he  was  universally  re- 
garded as  the  man  most  suitable  to  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  their  operations. 
Mr.  Chittenden  perceived  that  the  gen- 
eral struggle  for  independence,  in  which 
the  colonies  were  now  engaged,  present- 
ed a  favorable  opportunity  for  terminating 
the  controversy  with  New  York,  by  erect- 
ing the  disputed  territory  into  a  new  state, 
and  establishing  a  separate  government ; 
and  having  adopted  this  decisive  plan  of 
sound  policy,  he  steadily  pursued  it,  till 
he  saw  the  independence  of  Vermont  ac- 
knowledoed  by  the  neighboring  states 
and  by  the  general  government. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  first  conven- 
tion of  delegates  from  the  several  town- 
ships, which  met  at  Dorset,  September 
23,  177G,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into 
consideration  the  expediency  of  declaring 
Vermont  an  independent  state,  and  at  the 
subseqtient  meeting  of  the  convention  at 
Westminster,  January  ].j,  1777,  he  was 
one  of  the  committee  who  draughted  the 
declaration  of  independence,  which  was 
there  adopted,  and  also  a  member  of  anoth- 
er committee,  who,  at  that  time,  petitioned 
Congress,  praying  that  bodj'  to  acknowl- 
edge Vermont  a  free  and  independent 
state.  He  assisted  in  fo4'ming  the  first 
constitution  of  Vermont,  which  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  convention,  July  2d,  ]777,  and 
in  1778  he  was  elected  the  first  governor 
of  Vermont,  which  office  he  held  with  the 
exception  of  one  year  till  his  death.*    He 


*  In  1781),  tlicro  hcin;;  no  election  of  trovcrnor  liy 
tho  people,  llio  council  :incl  refiresr-nlntivs  in  joint 
biillot  made  clioiee  of  -Moses  Robinson,  wlicreiipon 
a  committee  w:is  appointed  to  pr(|i.ire  tin  address 
of  lliiinks  to  Gov.  Cliittenden  for  lii*  jiast  services, 
and  on  the  ITlli  of  October,  tlie  following  address 
wiis  adopted  by  the  general  assembly. 

"  T'.J  tite  Hon.  Thomas  Chittenden,  Esquire  : — 

Sip, — On  yonr  exit  from  tlie  important  oflice  of 
governor,  wbicli  you  liave  so  long  beld  liy  the  uni- 
ted suffrages  of  the  people  of  this  state,  iho  repre- 
sentatives in  general  assembly  mot  beg  leave  to 
address  you,  and  publicly  demonstrate  the  satisfac- 
tion tliey  feel  in  your  late  administration.  'J'lie 
citizens  of  l^'ertiiont  must  contemplate  with  pleas- 
ure, your  early  and  reiterated  endeavors  to  establish 
and  maintain  the  existence  and  welfare  of  this 
government — and  at  the  same  time  feel  a  grateful 
sense  of  the  many  and  good  services  you  have  ren- 
dered them,  as  the  su[)i)orter,  guardian  and  pro- 
tector of  their  civil  liberties. 

The  representatives  of  the  people  of  Vermont, 
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was  one  of  the  ei^Iit  persons  who  secretly 
manaired  the  negotiations  with  the  British 
in  Canada  in  1780,  and  the  three  Ibllow- 
ing  years,"  with  such  consummate  adroit- 
ness and  skill  as  to  deceive  alike  the  Brit- 
ish and  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  elfectnally  to  secure  Vermont  from 
the  hostilities  of  the  enemy,  whose  forces 
were  all  this  time  in  possession  of  lake 
Champiain,  and  Vermont  without  any 
other  means  of  defence.  After  the  close 
of  the  war.  Governor  Chittenden  again 
removed  his  family  to  Williston,  where 
he  spent  tlie  remainder  of  his  active  and 
useful  life.  Advanced  in  years  and  de- 
clining in  health,  in  the  sunnner  of  1797 
]ie  resigned  the  office  of  governor,  which 
he  had  held  for  18  years,  and  died  the 
same  season,  August  the  25th,  in  the(3'.ll,h 
year  of  his  age,  beloved  by  his  family  and 
friends  and  sincerely  esteemed  and  la- 
mented by  the  people  of  Vermont. 

As  already  remarked,  Governor  Chit- 
tenden possessed  in  an  eminent  degree, 
precisely  those  qualifications,  which  fitted 
him  for  the  sphere  in  which  he  was  called 
upon  to  act.  He  had  not,  indeed,  enjoyed 
many  of  the  advantages  of  education,  but 
his  want  of  education  was  amply  com- 
pensated by  the  possession  of  a  strong  and 
active  mind,  which  at  the  time  he  emi- 
grated to  Vermont,  was  matured  by  age, 
practised  to  business,  and  enriched  by  a 
careful  observance  of  men  and  things. 
His  knowledge  Vv'as  practical  rather  than 
theoretic.  He  was  regular  in  his  habits — 
plain  and  simple  in  his  manners — averse 
to  ostentation  of  equipage  or  dress,  and 
he  cared  little  for  the  luxuries,  the  blan- 
dishments or  the  etiquette  of  refined  so- 
ciety. In  short,  though  he  was  destitute 
of  many  of  the  qualifications  now  deemed 
essential  in  a  statesman,  he  possessed  all 
that  were  necessary,  and  none  that  were 
superfluous,  in  the  times  in  which  he 
lived,  and  was  probably  far  better  fitted 
to  be  the  leader  and  governor  of  the  in- 
dependent, dauntless  and  hardy,  but  un- 
cultivated settlers  of  Vermont,  than  would 
have  been  a  man  of  more  theoretic  knowl- 
edge, or  polite  accomplishments. 


upon  this  occasion,  request  your  Honor  to  accept, 
for  your  (last  services,  all  that  a  nolile  and  i;enerous 
niiiKl  can  sive,  or  wish  to  receive, —  Iheir  graiitudc 
niid  irarmesl.  iknnks  i  and  it  is  their  earnest  wish 
that,  in  your  advanced  a^e,  and  retircmoni  from  the 
arduous  task  of  public  life,  you  may  enjoy  all  the 
blessinsfs  of  domestic  ease.  I  am,  may  it  please 
your  Honor,  (hy  order  and  in  behalf  of  the  House,) 
with  the  greatest  respect,  your  most  obedient, 
humble  servant.  Gideon  Olin,  Speaker." — Jiiutiial 
oj  the  Legislature  fur  1789,  page.  29. 

The  ne\t  year  Mr.  Chittenden  was  elected  gov- 
ernor hy  the  people,  and  continued  to  hold  the 
oliico  till  his  resignation,  a  little  before  his  death, 
as  above  stated. 


Gov.  Cliittenden  met  the  legislature  of 
Vermont,  for  tlie  last  time,  at  the  October 
session  in  17!'6,  and  the  following  speecli, 
which  is  alike  characterized  by  sim])licity, 
sound  sense,  and  a  paternal  regard  for  the 
wellare  of  the  people,  was  the  last  which 
he  ever  delivered  before  that  body.  His 
advice  with  regard  to  the  moral  character 
of  those  who  are  candidates  for  office, 
would  not  be  amiss  at  the  present  period. 
"  Oenllemen  of  the.  Council  and  Asseiulhj  : — 

So  well  known  to  you  are  the  manifold 
favors  and  blessings,  bestowed  on  us  as  a 
people,  by  the  Great  Ruler  of  the  uni- 
verse, that  it  would  be  unnecessary  for 
me  to  recapitulate  them.  I  would,  ijiere- 
fore,  only  observe,  that,  but  a  i'ew  years 
since,  we  were  without  constitution,  law, 
or  government; — in  a  state  of  anarchy 
and  confusion  ;  at  war  with  a  potent  for- 
eign power;  opposed  by  a  powerful 
neighboring  stale ;  discountenanced  by 
tiie  Congress  ;  distressed  by  internal  dis- 
sentions  ; — all  our  landed  property  in  im- 
minent danger  and  without  the  means  of 
defence. 

Now  your  eyes  belmld  the  happy  da}', 
when  we  are  in  the  full  and  uniiiterrui)t- 
cd  enjojnnent  of  a  well  regulated  oov- 
crnment,  suited  to  the  situation  and  o-e- 
nius  of  the  jjcople,  acknowledged  by  all 
the  powers  of  the  earth,  supported  by 
the  Congress, — at  peace  with  our  sister 
states,  among  ourselves  and  with  the 
world. 

From  whence  did  these  great  blessings 
come.''  From  God.  Are  they  not  worth 
enjoying?  They  surely  are.  Does  it  not 
beconie  us  as  a  people  to  improve  them, 
that  we  may  have  reason  to  hope  that 
they  may  be  continued  to  us  and  trans- 
mitted to  posterity.^  It  certainly  does. 

What  are  the  most  likely  means,  to  be 
taken  by  us  as  a  peoj)le,  to  obtain  this 
great  end  ? — To  be  a  faithful,  virtuous 
and  industrious  and  moral  jieople.  Docs 
it  not  become  us  a  legislature,  to  take 
every  method  in  our  power,  to  encourage 
virtue,  industry,  morality,  religion  and 
learning.' — I  think  it  does.  Is  there  any 
better  method,  that  can  be  taken  by  us, 
to  answer  this  purpose,  than  hy  our  own 
example  ;  and  having  a  sacred  regard  to 
virtue,  industry,  integrity  and  moralifj-, 
in  all  our  appointments  of  executive  and 
judicial  officers  .' 

This  is  the  day  we  have  appointed  to 
nominate  all  our  subordinate  executive 
and  judicial  officers,  throughout  the  state 
for  the  present  year.  The  people  Xiy  free 
suffrages,  have  given  us  the  power,  and 
in  us  they  have  placed  their  confidence  ; 
— and  to  God,  to  them,  and  to  our  own 
consciences   we   are  answerable.     Sufier 
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me  then  as  a  father,  as  a  friend,  and  as  a 
lover  of  tins  people,  and  as  one,  whose 
voice  cannot  be  much  longer  heard  here, 
to  instruct  you,  in  all  your  appointments, 
to  have  regard  to  none  but  those  who 
maintain  a  good  moral  character — men  of 
intenrity,  and  distinguished  for  wisdom 
and  abilities  ;  in  doing  this,  you  will  en- 
courage virtue,  which  is  the  glory  of  a 
nation,  and  discountenance  and  discour- 
an-e  vice  and  profaneness,  which  are  a  re- 
proach to  any  people."* 


Section  II. 

Legislative  proceedings  in  Vermont  from 

the  year  17l»7  to  1SJ2. 

The  popularity  of  governor  Chittenden 
and  the  certainty  of  his  re-election,  had 
hitherto  prevented  any  serious  efforts  be- 
ino-  made  to  bring  forward  other  candi- 
dates for  that  office.  But, by  his  resignation 
and  death,  the  political  parties  in  Vermont 
were  relieved  from  the  restraints  of  his 
influence,  and  new  motives  were  laid  be- 
fore them  to  arouse  their  activity  and  ex- 
ertions. The  two  great  parties  had  al- 
ready adopted  the  terms  federal  and  re- 
puhticfin  as  the  mottos  of  their  respective 
standards,  and  from  this  period  no  means 
were  left  unemployed  which  were  sup- 
posed to  be  calculated  to  increase  their 
respective  influence  and  numbers. 

The  republican  party  were  believed  to 
favor  the  principles  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, and  to  be  desirous  of  rendering  the 
government  of  the  Union  more  democratic, 
while  the  federalists  were  accused  of  par- 
tiality to  Great  Britain  and  of  a  wish  to 
make  the  government  of  the  United  States 
more  independent  of  the  people  and  mon- 
archical in  its  principles.  The  great  mass 
of  both  these  political  parties  undoubted- 
ly had  the  good  of  their  country  at  heart 
and  differed  but  little  in  their  views  of 
the  pro])er  means  of  promoting  it.  But, 
by  the  influence  and  arts  of  designing  pol- 
iticians and  demagogues  these  sllglit  dif- 
ferences were,  in  ti/ne,  so  magnified  and 
distorted  as  to  produce  the  most  violent  an- 
imosities among  friends  and  neighbors. 

At  the  mectmg  of  the  Vermont  assem- 
bly in  October,  171)7,  it  was  found  that 
no  frovernor  had  been  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple, but  that  Isaac  Tichenor,  then  chief- 
justice  of  the  state  had  received  the  lar- 
gest number  of  votes.  The  choice  then 
devolving  upon  the  general  assembly, 
Mr.  Tichenor  was  elected  by  a  large  maj- 
ority. He  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his 
ofiice   by    making  a  speech  to  the  legisla- 
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ture,  and  thus  introducing  into  Vermont 
the  custom  of  the  other  states.  Jn  his 
speech  he  apjilauded  the  slate  and  federal 
constitutions,  fully  approved  ofihe  meas- 
ures of  Washington's  administration,  and 
expressed  his  entire  confidence  in  the 
abilities  and  integrity  of  Mr.  Adams,  who 
was  then  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  sentiments  of  the  speech  were  deci- 
dedly the  sentiments  of  the  federal  party. 

To  tiiis  speech  the  legislature  returned 
a  respectful  answer  in  which  they  say 
"  we  are  not  disposed  to  call  in  question 
the  wisdom  or  integrity  of  those,  who 
have  been  concerned  in  the  administra- 
tion of  tlie  general  government,  nor  to 
withhold  confidence  where  it  ought  to  be 
inspired  ;  but  give  supjjort  and  energy  to 
every  measure,  which,  in  our  opinion,  will 
secure, or  promote  the  national  prosperity." 
The  two  politictil  parties  were  distinctly 
formed,  but  they  had  not  yet  reached 
that  state  of  insolence  and  acrimony, 
which  they  were  afterwards  to  exhibit, 
and  in  the  transaction  of  the  public  busi- 
ness, the  public  good  was  yet  obviously 
paramount  to  the  promotion  of  party  in- 
fluence and  power. 

In  October,  1798,  the  legislature  met 
at  Vergennes.  Mr.  Tichenor  was  re-elect- 
ed governor  by  a  large  majority.  The 
country  was  now  much  agitated  on  ac- 
count of  the  insolent  and  lawless  proceed- 
ings of  the  French — their  refusal  to  receive 
American  ambassadors  and  their  demand 
of  tribute  under  the  name  of  a  loan ; 
and  the  governor,  in  his  speech,  express- 
ed the  strongest  disapprobation  of  their 
policy  and  proceedings.  The  house  re- 
turned an  answer,  imbued  with  the  same 
spirit  of  hostility  to  the  French  ;  and  both 
were  in  the  highest  tone  of  what  was 
called  federalism. 

Early  in  the  session  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  draw  up  an  address  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  soon  after  adopted  by  a  vote  of  yeas, 
ly.),  and  nnys,  213.  In  this  address  the 
principles  and  proceedings  of  the  French 
were  treated  with  much  asperity.  It  ex- 
pres.sed  the  entire  confidence  of  the  legis- 
lature in  the  president,  and  the  fullest 
approbation  of  the  measures  of  his  ad- 
ministration, and  declared  the  willing- 
ness of  Vermont  to  take  up  arms,  if  ne- 
cessary, for  the  defence  of  the  country 
against  tjie  rapacity  of  the  French.  To 
this  address,  Mr.  Adams  afterwards  re- 
turned a  very  polite  and  respectful  an- 
svi'er,  in  vrhich  he  complimented  the 
people  of  Vermont  for  their  patriotism 
and  virtue,  and  expressed  the  high  satis- 
faction derived  from  the  assurance  of 
their  approbation. 
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It  was  during  this  session,  that  pro- 
scription, on  account  of  political  opinion, 
was  first  practised  in  tlie  distribution  of 
the  civil  offices  in  Vermont.  Israel  Smith, 
who  had  lield  tlie  office  of  chief  justice  of 
the  state,  and  who  was  a  man  of  uncov- 
rupted  integrity  and  virtue,  was  dropped 
on  account  of  his  attacliment  to  the  re- 
publican party,  and  another  person  cho- 
sen chief  justice  in  his  stead.  For  all 
the  important  offices,  the  selections  were 
made  from  those  who  were  of  the  most 
decided  federal  principles,  and  with  the 
avowed  design  of  encouraging  the  sup- 
porters of  Mr.  Adams,  and  of  checking 
the  progress  of  democracy. 

After  the  appointment  of  the  various 
officers  for  the  current  year,  the  political 
inflammation  subsided,  and  the  assembly 
proceeded  in  the  remaining  business  of 
tiie  session  with  their  usual  industry  and 
good  sense.  It  was  during  tliis  session 
tliat  application  was  made  by  some  Indian 
chiefs  in  Canada,  for  compensation  for 
lands  which  they  claimed  in  Vermont.* 
Their  claim  embraced  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  present  counties  of  Addison,  Chit- 
tenden, Franklin  and  Grand  Isle.  The 
subject  was  referred  to  a  committee,  who 
reported  tiiat  the  lands  claimed  had,  in 
their  opinion,  formerly  belonged  to  said 
India'ns,  but  whether  their  title  had  ever 
been  extinguished  by  purchase,  conquest, 
dereliction  of  occupancy,  or  in  any  other 
way  tJiey  could  not  ascertain.  The  legis- 
lature supported  the  Indian  agents  during 
their  attendance,  gave  them  a  hundred 
dollars  in  token  of  friendship,  and  they 
returned  to  their  tribes  well 'pleased  with 
their  present  success,  and  hoping  to  suc- 
ceed still  better  another  season. 

A  proposal  came  before  the  legislature 
at  this  session  from  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts for  an  amendment  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  providing 
that  no  person,  who  was  not  a  natural 
born  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  in- 
dependence, should  be  eligible  to  the  office 
of  president,  or  vice-president,'] or  of  sen- 
ator or  representative  in  Congress.  This 
proposal  was  agreeable  to  the  sentiments 
of  the  assembly,  and  was  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  152  yeas,  and  only  five  in  the  negative 
In  October,  1799,  the  legislature  met 
at  Windsor.  The  spirit  of  opposition  to 
French  principles  and  measures,  contin- 
ued to  run  high.  The  speech  of  gover- 
nor Tichenor  highly  applauded  the  ener- 
getic measures  of  Mr.  Adams  for  putting 
a  stop  to  the  aggressions   of  the   French 


*  This  applicalion  wag  aiidresseii  to  the  governor 
ami  was  signed  by  twenty  inrlivicluais  calling  them- 
Efilves  chiefs.  It  may  be  found  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Goneral  Assembly,  for  1798,  page  lOa. 
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upon  our  commerce,  and  expressed  the 
fullest  approbation  of  the  measures  of  his 
administration.  The  assembly  in  their 
answer  to  this  speech,  reciprocated  the. 
same  sentiments,  and  congratulated  His 
Excellency  on  account  of  the  prosperity 
and  felicity  of  the  state  under  his  adminis- 
tration. In  the  appointment  of  civil  offi- 
cers, the  assembly  proceeded  with  more 
moderation  than  they  had  done  the  pre- 
ceding year  ;  they  did  not  however  s'f 
fit  to  replace  those,  who  had  been  drop- 
ped on  account  of  their  attachment  to 
the  republican  party. 

At  this  session  the  governor  communi- 
cated to  the  assembly  the  result  of  his  in- 
quiries respecting  the  claims  of  the  In- 
dians to  lands  in  Vermont;  which  was, 
that  the  said  claims,  if  they  ever  existed, 
were  fully  extinguished  by  the  treaty  be- 
tween France  and  Great  Britain,  in  1763, 
and  that  subsequently  made  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  in 
1783.  A  resolution  to  that  etiect  was  ac- 
cordingly adopted  by'  the  assembly  and 
communicated  to  the  chiefs  of  the  six  na- 
tions of  Indians  inhabiting  Lower  Can- 
ada.* The  questions  which  occasioned 
the  most  excitement  and  debate  related 
to  sundry  resolutions,  which  had  been 
passed  by  the  assemblies  of  Virginia  and 
Kentucky,  condemning  the  proceedings 
of  Congress  in  passing  the  alien  and 
sedition  laws,  and  declaring  individual 
states  to  be  the  legal  judges  of  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  acts  of  Congress,  and 
of  the  obligation  of  the  state  to  yield 
obedience  to  them. 

Resolutions  were  passed  by  the  assem- 
bly of  Vermont,  expressing  the  most  de- 
cided disappprobation  of  the  sentiments 
contained  in  the  resolutions  from  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky.  They  declared  that 
"  it  belongs  not  to  state  legislatures  to  de- 
cide on  the  constitutionality  of  the  laws, 
made  by  the  general  government,  this 
power  being  exclusively  vested  in  the  ju- 
diciary courts  of  the  union."  On  the 
passage  of  these  resolutions  the  yeas  were 
104,  and  nays,  52,  which  clearly  shows 
the  strength  of  the  two  political  parties  in 
Vermont,  the  federalists  all  being  in  fa- 
vor of  their  adoption,  and  the  republicans 
all  in  the  opposition.  The  minority  en 
this  occasion  entered  a  formal  protest  up- 
on the  journals  of  the  assembly,  assign- 
iucr  twelve  reasons  for  their  dissent  from 
the  majority.  This  protest  was  signed 
by  thirty-three  of  those  who  had  voted  in 
the  negative. 

This  year  a  serious  difficulty  had  arisen 
between  the  government  of  Vermont  and 


*  Journal  of  the  General  Assembly,  for  j799)  p. 
143. 
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that  of  Canada,  respecting  one  John 
Gregg,  who  had  been  arrested  in  Canada 
by  some  persons  from  Vermont,  and 
drowned,  while  in  their  custody,  in  lake 
Champlain.  These  persons  were  indict- 
ed before  the  court  at  Montreal  and  the 
governor  of  Canada  demanded  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  Vermont  that  they  should  be  giv- 
en up,  to  be  tricd/or  the  supposed  murder. 
After  considerable  correspondence  and 
discussion,  the  matter  was  finally  adjusted 
to  the  satisfaction  and  credit  of  both  par- 
ties ;  and  wlien  the  correspondence  and 
result  was  laid  before  the  Legislature,  tliat 
body  entertained  so  high  a  sense  of  the 
services  of  Governor  Tichenor  on  the 
occasion  that  they  passed  a  resolution  ap- 
proving of  his  conduct,  and  requesting 
him  to  inform  the  governor  of  Canada  that 
they  entertained  "  a  very  high  sense  of 
the  liberal,  candid  and  delicate  manner  in 
which  that  unhappy  affair  had,  from  its 
commencement  to  its  termination,  been 
treated  by  his  predecessor  and  him.* 
Their  conduct,  when- our  sense  thereof  is 
known  to  our  fellow  citizens,  must  tend  to 
increase  the  general  desire  for  the  contin- 
uance of  a  mutual,  free,  and  amicable  in- 
tercourse with  the  country  over  which  he 
presides."! 

In  October,  1800,  the  legislature  met 
at  Middlebury.  The  political  excitement 
had  apparently  much  subsided.  In  his 
speech,  Governor  Tichenor  urged  the  at- 
tention of  the  assembly  to  the  particular 
affairs  of  the  state,  but  alluded  to  the  ad- 
ministrations of  Washington  and  Adams, 
in  terms  of  the  highest  approbation.  The 
answer  which  the  assembly  returned  was 
mild,  moral  and  sentimental  ;  expressive 
of  the  difficulties  of  legislation,  and  the 
danger  of  being  gi6verned  by  passion  or 
prejudice.  The  common  business  of  the 
state  was  transacted  without  the  violence 
of  party  spirit,  and  several  of  the  officers 
who  were  displaced  on  account  of  their 
republicanism  in  1798,  were  re-appointed. 

Another  election  of  president  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  was  soon  to  take  place.  It  was 
known  that  a  majority  of  the  Vermont 
assembly  were  in  favor  of  the  re-election 
of  Mr.  Adams  ;  the  republican  members 
therefore  introduced  a  bill  providing  for 
the  choice  of  electors  by  districts,  think- 
ing that  method  might  prove  more  favour- 
able to  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  republican  can- 
didate, tiian  their  appointment  in  liie  usu- 
al way  by  the  council  and  assembly,  or 
by  any  general  ticket.     After  a  long  dis- 


*  Gov.  Robert  Presscott  was  governor  of  Canada 
when  Gregg  was  taken,  but  was  succeeded  by  Sir 
Robert  S.  iMillnes   before  the  difficulty  was  settled- 

t  See  Journal  of  General  Assembly  for  1799,  p.  64. 


cussion  this  bill  was  finally  rejected  by  a 
vote  of  95  to  73.  By  this  vote  it  appeared 
that  the  republican  party  had  considera- 
bly increased  during  the  past  year,  and 
that  the  majority  on  the  side  of  the  feder- 
alists amounted  to  only  twenty  two. 

The  Indians  liaving  been  so  well  sup- 
ported and  paid  at  their  former  attendance 
upon  the  legislature,  again  attended  and 
urged  their  claims  to  lands  in  Vermont. 
The  governor  informed  them  that  the  as- 
sembly had  decided  that  they  had  no  title 
or  just  claim  to  any  lands  in  Vermont — 
that  the  assembly  had  voted  to  give  them 
$50  to  defray  their  expenses  on  their  re- 
turn to  their  own  nations — but  that  no 
more  money  would  be  given  them,  either  to 
purchase  tlieir  claims,  or  to  defray  their  ex-, 
penscs.  These  decided  measures  brought 
the  affair  with  the  Indians  to  a  close. 
During  this  session  was  also  passed  an  act 
incorporating  and  establishing  a  college 
at  Middlebury  by  a  vote  of  117  to  51. 

The  events  of  1801,  gave  a  new  aspect 
to  political  affairs.  Mr.  Adams  lost  the 
election,  and  after  repeated  trials,  Mr. 
Jefferson  was  elected  President  of  the 
United  States,  by  a  majority  of  one  vote. 
He  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  office 
on  the  4th  of  March,  and  in  his  inaugural 
address,  he  disclaimed  the  principles  of 
political  intolerance,  urged  those  of  can- 
dor and  magnanimity,  and  declared  that 
the  difference  of  political  opinions  was 
not  a  difference  of  principles.  Notwith- 
standing the  apparent  diversity  of  senti- 
ment with  regard  to  the  federal  constitu- 
tion and  government,  "  we  are,"  said  lie, 
"  all  federalists,  we  are  all  republicans." 

By  so  frank  an  avowal  of  his  political 
opinions  and  intentions,  the  candid  of  all 
parties  were  led  to  believe  that  party  fac- 
tions and  animosities  were  about  to  come 
to  an  end,  and  that  all  would  now  unite 
in  support  of  the  federal  government. 
This  was  the  case  in  Vermont.  But  a 
short  time,  however,  elapsed  before  the 
United  States  attorney  and  marshal,  for 
the  district  of  Vermont,  wore  removed 
from  office,  and  their  places  filled  by  per- 
sons of  decided  republican  sentiments. 
Similar  changes  were  made  in  other  states, 
and  it  was  now  believed  that  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, notwithstanding  his  professions, 
would  make  his  own  political  sentiments 
a  necessary  qualification  for  office. 

In  this  state  of  public  affairs,  the  legis- 
lature of  Vermont  met  at  Newbury  in 
October,  1801.  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  republican  party  now  had 
a  majority  of  about  twenty,  and  it  was 
now  generally  supposed  that  they  would 
adopt  the  same  course  pursued  by  the 
federalists  in  1 798,  and  make  all  the  ap- 
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pointments  to  office  from  their  own  polit- 
ical party.  But  this  was  not  the  case. 
Three  new  judges  were  appointed  for  the 
supreme  court ;  but  they  were  not  select- 
ed on  account  of  their  political  opinions, 
but  on  a-ccount  of  their  supposed  qualifi- 
cations for  the  office.  In  the  other  ap- 
pointments, they  followed  the  customary 
method  of  regarding  the  county  nomina- 
tions, and  looked  rather  to  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  candidate  than  to  his  political 
opinions.  The  customary  business  of 
legislation  wa^  pursued  with  diligence, 
calmness  and  impartiality. 

In  17'J8,  the  federalists  had  introduced 
the  custom  of  addressing  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  republican 
party,  having  now  gained  the  ascendancy, 
thought  it  necessary  to  imitate  the  exam- 
ple, by  a  respectful  address  to  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son. A  committee  was  appointed,  and  an 
•  address  reported,  expressive  of  strong  at- 
•"tachment  to  the  constitution,  and  to  the 
person  and  political  opinions  of  the  Presi- 
dent, but  containing  no  reflections  upon 
tlie  former  administration.  When  this 
address  was  brought  before  the  house  for 
their  adoption,  the  federalists  proposed  a 
trifling  alteration  in  some  of  the  expres- 
sions, which  the  opposite  party  supposed 
was  designed  to  prevent  any  address  be- 
ing made.  A  debate  now  arose  about 
words  and  phrases,  which  gradually  in- 
creased in  power  and  violence,  till  the 
spirit  of  party  was  wrought  almost  to 
phrenzy  and  madness.  This  debate  was 
continued  ,on  three  successive  days,  and 
ten  times  were  votes  taken  upon  it  hy 
yeas  and  nays.  At  length,  after  some 
sllglit  alterations,  the  address  was  finally 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  SG  yeas  to  59  nays.* 
In  October,  1802,  the  legislature  met  at 
Burlington,  and  Mr.  Tichenor  was  found 
to  be  re-elected  governor  by  a  respectable 
niajorit}'^.  In  his  speech,  he  adverted  to 
the  alarming  progress  of  party  spirit,  and 
to  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  it 
to  our  political  institutions.  The  house, 
as  usual,  appointed  a  committee  who  re- 
ported an  answer  to  the  speech.  This 
answer  was  intended  not  only  as  an  an- 
swer to  the  governor, but  a  declaration  of 
the  sentiments  of  the  house  with  regard 
to  the  present  and  preceding  administra- 
tions of  the  general  government.  It  was 
written  in  a  peculiar  style,  abounding  in 
sly  insinuations,  fulsome  adulation,  and 
ambiguous  paragraphs.  The  debate  up.on 
this  answer  was  warm  and  spirited,  but 
it  was  finally  adopted,  without  alteration, 
by  a  vote  of  93  to  85.  The  minority  en- 
tered  upon   the  journals  of  the  house  a 

*  See  Journal  of  the  General  Assembly  foi  I60I, 
page  215. 


protest  against  this  answer,  signed  by  59 
members. 

After  this  business  was  disposed  of,  and 
to  prevent  similar  occasions  of  excite- 
ment, one  of  the  members  gravely  intro- 
duced a  motion  to  recommend  that  the 
governor  slwuhl  not  hereafter  make  a  for- 
mal speech.  This  motion  was,  however, 
decided  in  the  negative,  and  happily  no 
other  business  was  brought  forward  which 
was  calculated  to  arouse  the  prejudices  or 
inflame  the  minds  of  the  members.  The 
republican  majority  was  evidently  less 
than  it  was  the  preceding  year,  and  did 
not  venture  to  hazard  the  adoption  of  vio- 
lent or  proscriptive  measures.  The  ap- 
pointments were  mostly  made  from  the 
republican  party,  but  the  business  of  the 
session  was  generally  managed  with  pru- 
dence and  moderation. 

In  18U3,  the  legislature  met  at  West- 
minster. Every  part  of  the  country  was 
now  agitated  by  political  intrigues  and 
debates.  The  governor  opened  the  ses- 
sion, as  usual,  with  a  speech  ;  but  he 
carefully  avoided  political  questions,  and 
called  the  attention  of  the  legislature  im- 
mediately to  the  business  of  the  state. 
A  committee  was  appointed,  who  reported 
an  answer  to  his  excellency's  speech, 
which  was  adopted  without  debate,  and 
nothing  occurred  to  call  up  the  feelings 
of  party,  till  the  appointment  of  civil  offi- 
cers came  on.  The  republicans  had  a 
small  majority  in  the  house,  and  they  now 
resolved  to  employ  it  in  weakening  their 
opponents.  Several  of  the  judges  were 
displaced,  and  men  of  more  approved  re- 
publican principles  appointed  in  their 
places,  and  the  work  of  proscription,  on 
account  of  political  opinions,  was  now 
carried  farther  than  it  was  by  the  federal- 
ists in  1798. 

The  subject  of  banks  first  came  before 
the  legislature  at  this  session.  Petitions 
were  received  from  Windsor  and  Burlino-- 
ton  to  be  allowed  to  establish  banks  in 
those  towns ;  and  bills  passed  the  house 
of  representatives  granting  the  privileges 
prayed  for,  but  they  were  returned  by  the 
governor  and  council  non-concurred  in, 
accompanied  by  eight  reasons  against 
banking,  which  were  entered  on  the^jour- 
nal.*  The  matter  was  then  referred  to 
the  next  session  of  the  legislature.  It 
was  expected  that  proposals  would  be  re- 
ceived from  Congress,  during  this  session, 
to  amend  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  so  as  to  oblige  the  electors  to  dis- 
tinguish, on  the  votes  given  in,  the  person 
intended  for  president  from  the  one  in- 
tended for  vice  president.    As  it  was  sup- 


*  See  Journal  of  General  Assembly,  1803,  p,  235, 
Also  article  on  Banks,  Chap.  VH. 
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posed  that  the  adoption  of  this  amendment 
would  secure  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, the  republican  members  were  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  act  upon  it  before  they 
adjourned.  But,  finding  that  it  would 
require  the  session  to  be  protracted  to  an 
unreasonable  length,  they  decided  upon 
an  adjourned  meeting,  to  be  held  at  Wind- 
sor, on  the  last  Tuesday  of  January. 

In  January,  1804,  the  legislature  met  at 
Windsor,  according  to  adjournment,  and 
the  proposed  amendment  was  laid  before 
them.  After  some  debate,  the  amend- 
ment was  adopted  by  the  assembly,  yeas 
93,  nays  64.  This  same  question  was  be- 
fore the  legislature  in  1799,  and  was 
passed  in  the  atfirmative,  by  a  vote  of  94 
to  42.  In  this  case,  all  the  federalists  vo- 
ted in  favor  of  the  proposed  alteration,  and 
all  the  republicans  against ;  but,  in  1804, 
all  the  republicans  were  in  favor  of  the 
amendment,  and  all  the  federalists  op- 
posed to  it.  Thus  it  appears  that  both 
parties  had  totally  changed  their  votes  in 
the  course  of  four  years,  and  that  they 
had  either  changed  their  principles,  or 
that  they  acted  without  principle. 

In  October,  1804,  the  legislature  held 
their  annual  session  at  Rutland.  At  this 
session,  another  proposal  for  amending 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  came 
before  the  assenibly.  This  originated  in 
Massachusetts,  and  its  object  was  to  ap- 
portion the  representatives  from  the  sev- 
eral states  according  to  the  niunber  of  free 
white  inhabitants,  to  the  exclusion  of 
those  elected  on  account  of  the  slaves  in 
any  state.  The  committee,  to  whom  this 
subject  was  referred,  reported  that  "  the 
amendment  proposed  would  materially 
affect  that  part  of  the  constitution  which 
was  the  result  of  a  spirit  of  compromise, 
and  would  have  a  tendency  to  destroy 
that  union  among  the  states,  so  essential 
to  our  national  prosperit}',"  and  the  pro- 
posal was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  106  to  76. 
The  customary  business  of  the  session 
was  transacted  with  expedition  and  pro- 
priety. Complaint  having  been  made, 
that  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  had 
taken  illegal  fees,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, towards  the  close  of  the  session, 
to  inquire  into  the  subject.  The  commit- 
tee reported  the  facts,  and  that  in  their 
opinion,  fees  had  been  taken  agreeably  to 
the  fee  bill.  The  house  accepted  the  re- 
port, so  far  as  it  related  to  the  facts,  but 
not  as  to  the  opinion  given  of  the  legality 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  judges.  The 
legislature  then  adjourned,  leaving  the 
matter  in  this  state  of  indecision. 

In  October,  1805,  the  assembly  met  at 
Danville.  The  governor's  speech  related 
principally  to  the  internal  alFairs  of  the 


state,  and,  neither  that,  nor  the  answer, 
which  was  returned  by  the  assembly,  was 
calculated  to  arouse  party  feelings,  or  af- 
ford subjects  of  controversy.  The  com- 
plaint against  the  judges  for  taking  ille- 
gal fees  was  again  taken  up,  ai\d  occupied 
the  assembly  for  several  days,  and  gave 
rise  to  much  warm  debate.  It  was,  how- 
ever, finally  "  Resolved,  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  this  house,  that  the  fees  taken  by 
the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  were 
taken  with  upright  views,  and  that  no 
further  order  ought  to  be  taken  on  the 
subject."  This  resolution  was  passed  by 
a  vote  of  100  to  82. 

At  this  session,  two  more  proposals  for 
amending  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  came  before  the  legislature.  One 
from  North  Carolina,  having  for  its  object 
to  empower  Congress  to  pass  a  law  to 
prevent  the  further  importation  of  slaves 
into  the  United  States  ;  and  the  other  from 
Kentucky,  the  object  of  which  was  to  di- 
minish the  powers  of  the  United  States 
courts.  The  former  proposal  was  adopted 
by  the  assembly  without  debate  or  oppo- 
sition, and  the  latter  was  referred  to  the 
next  session  of  the  legislature.  An  act 
was  passed  at  this  session,  empowering 
the  governor  to  take  measures  for  ascer- 
taining the  true  north  line  of  the  state, 
and  another  act  fixing  upon  Montpelier  as 
the  permanent  seat  of  the  government  of 
the  state,  from  and  after  the  year  1808. 

Tiie  next  session  of  the  legislature  was 
held  at  Middlebury,  in  October,  1806. 
Mf.  Tichenor  was  again  re-elected  gover- 
nor by  a  respectable  majority,  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  made  by  the  republi- 
can party  to  prevent  it.  His  opponents, 
however,  had  a  considerable  majority  in 
the  assembly,  and  in  their  answer  to  the 
governor's  speech,  they  did  not  attempt 
to  conceal  their  hostility  to  the  measures 
which  he  had  recommended.  When  the 
resolutions  from  Kentucky,  which  had 
been  laid  over  by  tlie  former  assembly, 
came  up,  the  house  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee  of  the  whole,  and  after  some 
debate,  adopted  the  proposed  amendmeut 
by  a  vote  of  148  to  34  ;  thus  manifesting 
their  desire  to  increase  their  own  powers 
by  diminishing  those  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment. It  being  reported  that  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson intended  to  retire  to  private  life  at 
the  close  of  his  first  term  of  office,  tlie 
assembly  drew  up  a  respectful  address  to 
him,  which  was  intended  to  induce  him 
to  become  a  candidate  for  re-election. 
An  act  was  also  passed  at  this  session  es- 
tablishing a  state  bank,  consisting  of  two 
branches,  one  at  Woodstock,  and  the  oth- 
er at  Middlebury.* 


*  See  article  on  Banks,  Chap.  VII. 
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In  October,  1807,  the  Icgislatui'e  met  at 
Woodstock,  and,  on  coiinting-  the  votes, 
Israel  Smith,  the  republican  candidate, 
was  found  to  be  elected  governor  in  oppo- 
sition to  Mr.  Tichenor.  In  his  speech, 
the  governor  confined  his  remarks  to  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  state,  and  particu- 
larly suggested  such  alterations  in  the 
criminal  jurisprudence  of  the  state,  as  to 
substitute  confinement  to  hard  labor  in 
the  place  of  corporal  punishment.  In 
conformity  to  these  suggestions,  an  act 
was  passed  during  the  session  establish- 
ing a  state  penitentiary  at  Windsor,  and 
making  the  necessary  appropriations  for 
carrying  it  into  effect. 

The  legislature  assembled  for  the  first 
time  at  Montpelier,  the  established  capi- 
tal of  the  state,  in  October,  ISOS.  Mr. 
Tichenor  was  elected  governor,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Mr.  Smith,  who  had  held  the 
office  the  preceding  year.  In  his  speech, 
he  expressed  a  decided  disapprobation  of 
the  leading  measures  of  Mr.  Jefferson's 
administration.  The  republicans  having 
a  majority  in  the  assembly,  returned  an 
answer,  in  which  they  expressed  the  full- 
est confidence  in  tlie  president,  and  a 
hearty  approval  of  his  measures.  No  sub- 
ject of  uncommon  interest  was  brought 
forward  at  this  session,  and  the  ordinary 
business  was  disposed  of  in  the  usual 
manner. 

In  fSDO,  the  republican  party  succeeded 
in  electing  Jonas  Galusha  governor,  in 
opposition  to  Mr.  Tichenor,  who  had  filled 
tliat  oflice  with  fidelity  for  eleven  years. 
The  governor's  speech,  and  tJie  reply  to 
it  by  the  assembly,  were  expressive  of^ie 
political  opinions  entertained  by  th^e- 
publican  party  generally  throughout  the 
union.  At  this  session,  an  address  was 
adopted,  congratulating  James  Madison 
upon  his  elevation  to  the  presidency.  A 
proposed  amendment  to  the  federal  con- 
stitution, from  Virginia,  also  came  before 
the  assembly,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
enable  state  legislatures  to  remove  their 
senators  in  Congress  from  office,  when 
they  should  deem  it  expedient.  The 
amendment  was,  however,  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  the  house. 

In  1810,  Mr.  Galusha  was  re-elected 
governor  of  the  state,  and  the  republican 
party  had  a  decided  majority  in  the  gen- 
eral assembly.  Though  the  spirit  of  party 
was  running  high,  the  governor's  speech 
and  the  answer  to  it  were  in  a  concilia- 
tory tone,  and  the  usual  business  of  the 
session  was  transacted  with  due  regard  to 
the  public  good.  An  act  was  passed,  mak- 
ing the  bills  of  the  Vermont  state  bank  a 
la\\'ful  tender  in  payment  of  all  land  taxes 
granted  at  that  session  of  the  legislature. 


Israel  Smith,  the  fourth  governor  of 
Vermont,  died  this  year,  at  Rutland.  He 
settled  in  this  state  at  an  early  period,  in 
the  practice  of  law,  and  soon  rose  to  emi- 
nence in  his  profession.  In  17'J7,  he  M^as 
elected  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court 
of  Vermont  ;  jn  1801,  was  chosen  repre- 
sentative in  Congress  ;  in  1803,  senator 
in  Congress,  and  in  1807  governor  of  the 
state.  He  was  a  man  of  tiie  purest  moi-- 
als,  the  strictest  integrity,  and  filled  all 
the  stations  he  occupied  honorably  to 
himself,  and  usefully  to  the  public. 

The  year  1811  was  distinguished  by 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  freshets  known 
in  Vermont;  It  occurred  on  tJie  22d  of 
July.  Dark  clouds  came  over  from  the 
south-west,  and  the  rain  soon  besran  to 
descend  in  such  torrents  that  every  rill 
was  swelled  into  the  magnitude  of  a  river, 
and  foaming  cataracts  were  formed  wliere 
ordinarily  no  water  was  to  be  seen.  The 
deluge  of  water  rushed  onward  with  such 
impetuosity  that  hardly  any  thing  could 
withstand  its  force.  The  heaviest  part  of 
the  storm  descended  upon  the  counties  of 
Rutland  and  Windsor,  in  which  counties 
probably  two-thirds  of  the  mills  and 
bridges  were  swept  awa}^,  and  immense 
other  damage  done  by  the  destruction  of 
buildings,  fences,  crops,  &-c.  The  effects 
of  that  freshet  are  visible  at  this  time,  af- 
ter a  lapse  of  30  years." 

Jonas  Galusha,  who  was  again  elected 
governor,  opened  his  speech  to  the  legis- 
lature by  the  follov.ing  candid  remark: 
"  Vv'hen  we  realize  the  greatness  of  the 
trust  reposed  in  us  by  so  many  thousands 
of  our  fellow  citizens,  to  direct,  as  their 
faithful  representatives,  the  affairs  of  the 
state,  in  which  the  happiness  of  each  in- 
dividual claims  equal  regard,  and  the 
rlgjits  of  all  claim  the  same  protection  and 
support,  we  shall  feel  it  our  indispensable 
duty  to  lay  aside  all  party  prejudices,  and 
suffer  ourselves  to  be  actuated  by  no  oth- 
er motives  than  those  which  coincide  with 
individual  justice,  and  the  greatest  gen- 
eral good."  The  same  si^ntiment  was 
reciprocated  in  the  beginning  of  tlie  an- 
swer to  the  speech,  but  was  lost  sight  of 
in  the  subsequent  part,  and  a  liberal  share 
of  obloquy  cast  upon  the  federalists.  This 
year  another  proposal  for  amending  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  "came 
before  the  assembly.      This   amendment 


*  Tlie  author  woll  remonibers  tliis  storm,  and  he 
well  recollects  its  effect  upon  ii  snuill  hrook  wlijch 
ran  near  his  father's  house,  in  Kriiljrewaler  in  the 
connty  of  Windsor.  This  stream,  which  would  or- 
dinarily run  thron^h  an  orifice  3  inches  in  diameter, 
was  so  much  swollen  as  to  bo  from  one  to  two  rods 
wide  ;  and,  along  the  middlo  of  the  channel,  from  4 
to  5  feet  deep,  running  at  the  same  time  with  greut 
rapidity. 
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declared  that  any  citizen,  Avho  should  acr 
cept  any  title  of  nobility  or  honor,  or  any 
pension  or  emolument,  from  any  foreijin 
])0wpr,  without  the  consent  of  Congress, 
should  cease  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  This  amendment  the  assem- 
bly agreed  to  recommend  by  a  unanim- 
ous vote.  The  year  1812  is  memorable 
on  account  of  the  declaration  of  war  by 
the  United  States  against  Great  Britain. 
We  shall  not  attempt  to  give  the  particu- 
lars of  this  war,  and  still  it  will  probably 
be  expected  that  we  should  at  least  give 
a  sketch  of  the  transactions  within  our 
own  borders,  and  in  which  our  own  citi- 
zens were  more  particularly  concerned  ; 
and  this  we  shall  endeavor  to  do  in  the 
foUowinsr  section. 


Section  III. 
Legislative  procecdivgs  from  1812  to  1815 
—  JVar  with   Great  Britain — Events  on 
Lake  Cltamjil.aiii — Buttle  at  Plattsburgh. 

Our  limits  will  by  no  means  permit  us 
to  investigate  the  causes  by  which  the 
United  States  were  led  to  engage  in  the 
second  war  witii  Great  Britain,  nor  to 
mention  any  of  the  events  of  that  war,  ex- 
cepting such  as  transpired  in  our  immedi- 
ate vicinity.  Causes  of  complaint  had  ex- 
isted for  several  years,  which,  as  early  as 
1809,  led  to  the  passage  of  a  law  by  Con- 
gress, interdicting  all  commercial  inter- 
course with  Great  Britain.  On  the  3d  of 
April,  181'i,  Congress  laid  an  eml)argo 
upon  all  the  shipping  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  for  90  days,  and 
on  the  18th  of  June  following,  an  act  was 
passed  declaring  war  with  Great  Britain. 
On  the  passage  of  this  act  the  vote  stood 
as  follows  ;  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives yeas  79,  nays  49,  and  in  the  senate 
yeas  li*,  nays  13.  Tiie  principal  causes 
which  led  to  the  adoption  of  this  measure 
were  declared  to  be  "  the  impressment  of 
American  seamen  by  the  British — tlie 
])lundcring  of  American  commerce,  and 
the  British  orders  in  council." 

In  October,  1812,  the  legislature  of 
Vermont  assembled  at  Montpelier.  In 
his  speecli.  Governor  Galusha  urged  the 
assembly  to  second  the  measures  of  the 
general  government — provide  the  means 
for  the  defence  of  our  own  citizens,  and 
for  sustaining  our  national  riglits  and 
honor.  The  assembly  returned  an  answer 
fully  concurring  in  the  sentiments  of  the 
governor;  but  thinking  the  exigencies  of 
the  times  demanded  a  more  explicit  avow- 
al,   Mr.  Rich  introduced   the    followintr 


resolution  : 

"  7?es(?^i/e(i,  That  the  constituted  author- 1  by  the  assembly,  they  were  found  to  be 


ities  of  our  country  having  declared  war 
between  the  United  Slates  and  Great 
Britain  and  her  dependencies,  it  is  our 
duty,  as  citizens,  to  support  the  measure, 
otkcrioisc  we  shall  identifij  ourselves  2oith 
the  enemy,  tvith  no  other  distinction  than 
that  of  localitij.  We,  therefore,  pledge 
ourselves  to  each  other,  and  to  our  gov- 
ernment, that  with  our  individual  exer- 
tions, our  examples,  and  influence,  we 
will  support  our  government  and  country 
in  the  present  contest ;  and  rely  on  the 
Great  Arbiter  of  events  for  a  favorable 
result." 

Tliis  resolution  was  discussed  for  sev- 
eral days,  and  with  much  warmth,  and 
various  attempts  were  made  by  the  feder- 
alists to  modify  it,  by  striking  out  or  al- 
tering the  part  in  italic,  but  without  suc- 
cess, and  it  was  finally  passed  in  its  origi- 
nal form,  by  a  vote  of  128  to  79.  But  the 
minority  were  not  silent.  They  entered 
their  protest  upon  the  journals  of  the 
house,  in  which  they  acknowledge  them- 
selves under  the  most  sacred  obligation 
to  yield  a  prompt  and  faithful  obedience 
to  every  law  of  Congress,  and  to  support 
with  their  lives  all  that  is  dear  to  free- 
men, the  independence  of  their  country; 
yet  they  declare  the  resolution  to  be  sub- 
versive of  the  true  principles  of  a  repub- 
lican government.  They  likewise  ex- 
pressed their  disapprobation  of  the  leading 
measures  of  the  national  administration, 
and  pronounced  the  declaration  of  war  to 
bo  premature  and  impolitic.  The  major- 
ity, however,  proceeded  to  act  up  to  the 
spirit  of  their  resolve,  and  passed  a  law 
prAibiting  all  intercourse  between  the 
pe^le  of  Vermont  and  Canada,  without 
a  permit  from  the  governor,  under  a  pen- 
alty of  ,^1000  fine,  and  seven  years  con- 
finement at  hard  labor  in  the  state's  pris- 
on. They  also  passed  an  act  exempting 
the  persons  and  property  of  the  militia, 
while  in  actual  service, from  attachment; 
an  act,  laying  a  tax  of  one  cent  per  acre 
on  the  lands  in  the  state,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  assessments,  and  other  acts  re- 
lating to  the  detaching  and  paying  of  the 
militia. 

These  legislative  regulations  proving 
oppressive  to  the  people,  many  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  war  abandoned  the  republi- 
can ranks,  and  went  over  to  the  opposi- 
tion. As  the  elections  in  1813  approach- 
ed, both  parties  exerted  to  the  utmost 
every  means  in  their  power,  the  one  to 
gain  and  the  other  to  preserve  the  ascen- 
dancy. When  the  assembly  came  togeth- 
er in  October,  it  was  found  that  neither, 
candidate  for  governor  had  been  elected 
by  the  people.     On  attempting  a  choice 
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divided  into  two  parties  exactly  equal. 
After  much  manocuvreing  and  several  tri- 
als, Martin  Chittenden,  the  federal  candi- 
date, was  elected  by  a  small  majority. 
The  sentiments  of  the  governor's  speech, 
and  of  the  answer  to  it,  were  in  the  high- 
est tone  of  federalism,  and  consequently 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  war  and  tlie 
measures  of  the  general  government.  The 
jninority,  75  m  number,  liowever,  protest- 
ed against  these  sentiments,  and  entered 
their  reasons  upon  the  journals  of  tlie 
liouse. 

The  federalists  having  now  the  ascen- 
dancy, nearly  all  the  appointments  to 
office  were  made  from  that  party :  after 
whicli  the  legislature  proceeded  to  repeal 
the  several  laws  before  mentioned,  which 
had  been  enacted  the  preceding  year.  The 
spirit  of  party  was  now  wrought  up  to  the 
higliest  pitch,  and  the  parties  did  not  hes- 
itate to  brand  each  other  with  the  oppro- 
brious names  of  tories,  traitors,  and  ene- 
mies to  their  country.  The  enmity  was 
such  as  to  destroy  the  harmony  and  inter- 
course of  families  and  neighbors,  and  at 
times  they  seemed  to  be  on  the  eve  of  pro- 
ceeding to  open  hostilities. 

Tlie  smuggling  business  led  to  frequent 
encounters  between  the  smugglers  and 
custom-house  officers,  during  the  war  and 
tlie  non-intercourse  which  preceded  it,  in 
some  of  which  blood  was  shed  and  lives 
lost.  The  first  serious  atl'ray  of  this  kind 
took  place  on  Winooski  river,  at  Burling- 
ton, in  1808,  between  a  party  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  custom  department  and  a 
smuggling  vessel  called  the  Black  Snake. 
In  this  encounter,  two  men  were  killed 
by  the  smugglers.  The  smugglers  were, 
however,  taken  and  tried  by  a  special 
court  at  Burlington.  Dean,  one  of  them, 
was  executed,  and  the  others,  excepting 
Day  who  was  discharged,  were  sentenced 
to  the  state  prison.  Franklin  county 
was  the  scene  of  frequent  skirmishes. 
The  smugglers  usually  travelled  in  the 
night,  and  went  in  so  large  companies  and 
so  well  armed,  as  to  make  it  very  danger- 
ous business  for  the  custom-house  otlicers 
to. interrupt  them.  Similar  disturbances 
were  common  all  along  our  northern 
frontier. 

About  the  first  of  September,  1813,  Mr. 
Samuel  Beach,  of  Canaan,  in  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  state,  had  a  permit  from 
tiie  governor  to  go  into  Canada  to  repair 
a  mill-dam.  He  sent  forward  his  work- 
men witli  a  team,  which  was  taken  from 
tliem  by  John  Dennett  and  others,  and 
driven  back.  Beach,  in  attempting  to  re- 
cover his  team,  was  fired  upon  by  Dennett 
and  killed.  Dennett  and  his  associates 
were  taken  and   confined    in  jail,   from 


whicli  he  escaped  in  January  following  to 
the  neighboring  forests,  where  he  contin- 
ued till  the  next  August,  when  he  was 
retaken,  but  not  till  alter  he  was  mortally 
wounded  by  his  pursuers.  It  appeared 
that  Dennett  resisted,  and  was  shot  while 
attempting  to  kill  Mr.  Morgan,  by  a  Mr. 
Sperry,  another  of  the  pursuers. 

In  the  summer  of  1812,  some  prepara- 
tions were  made  on  lake  Champlain,  to 
oppose  the  naval  force  of  the  British. 
Nothing,  however,  occurred  on  the  lake 
worthy  of  notice  till  the  2d  of  June  1813. 
On  that  day  the  Growler  and  Eagle  sail- 
ed from  Plattsburg  under  the  command  of 
Lieut.  Smith  in  pursuit  of  some  British 
gun-boats  which  had  made  their  appear- 
ance on  the  lake.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing, when  near  the  Canada  line,  they  were 
led,  in  pursuit  of  the  boats,  into  shoal  wa- 
ter near  the  shore,  where  the  Eagle  groun- 
ded and  became  unmanageable,  and,  after 
four  hours  hard  fighting,  the  Growler 
was  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  British. 
On  tlie  3()th  of  July,  a  detachment  of  the 
British,  about  1400  strong,landed  at  Platts- 
burgh,  where  they  destroyed  the  Airier- 
ican  barracks,  estimated  to  be  worth 
.|^2.'3,000,  and  much  other  property,  both 
public  and  private-.  The  public  stores 
having  been  previously  removed  to  Bur- 
lington, the  enemy  proceeded  thither  and 
fired  a  few  shot  upon  the  town,  but,  as 
soon  as  the  cannon  began  to  play  upon 
tliem  from  the  shore,  they  retired. 

On  the  2Uth  of  August,  the  Americans 
had  equipped  a  naval  force  upon  lake 
Champlain,  consisting  of  the  President, 
carrying  12  guns.  Com.  Preble  11,  Mont- 
gomery, 11,  Frances,  6,  and  two  gun-boats 
and  six  scows,  carrying  one  gun  each, 
making  in  the  whole  48  guns.  With  this 
force  Com.  Macdonough  sailed  from  Bur- 
lington to  the  line  in  September,  and  of- 
fered battle  to  the  enemy,  but  they  de-  ■ 
dined  and  retired  into  Canada.  The 
northern  army  was  assembled  at  Burling- 
ton under  the  command  of  Gen.  Hamp- 
ton and  consisted  of  about  4000  men. 
Early  in  September  this  army  was  em- 
barked at  Burlington,  and  landed  at  Cum- 
berland Head,  near  Plattsburgh.  On  the 
'Jtli,  they  proceeded  to  Chazy,  and  attack- 
ed the  enemy's  advanced  post  at  Odle- 
town. 

Finding  it  impracticable  to  make  his 
way  into  Canada,  by  that  route,  Hamp- 
ton returned  to  Champlain,  and  took  the 
route  to  Chateauguay,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  2.5th.  Col.  Clark  was  in  the  mean 
time  detached,  and  ordered  to  attack  a 
small  British  force  at  St.  Armand,  on  Mis- 
sisco  Bay.  He  found  the  enemy  drawn 
up  under  Major  Powel,  but  wholly  unex- 
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pecting  an  attack  by  land,  and,  after  an 
action  of  ten  minutes,  they  surrendered 
themselves  prisoners  of  war.  The  Amer- 
ican force  engaged  was  102,  and  the  num- 
ber of  prisoners  taken  and  sent  to  Bur- 
lington, was  101.  Nine  of  the  enemy 
were  killed,  and  14  wounded.  The  army 
under  Gen.  Hampton  engaged  with  the 
enemy  at  Chatoauguay,  on  the  26th  of  Oc- 
tober, but  being  unsuccessful,'and  the  sea- 
son far  advanced,  he  soon  after  returned 
into  vv^intcr  quarters,  at  Flattsburgh. 

A  brigade  of  Vermont  militia,  which 
had  been  drafted  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  and  marched  to  Platts- 
hui-gh,  were  on  the  10th  of  November, 
discharged  from  service  by  a  proclamation 
of  Gov.  Chittenden,  and  ordered  to  return 
home.  To  this  order  the  officers  of  said 
briirade,  refused  obedience,  and  returned 
a  written  protest  against  it.  The  militia, 
however,  returned  before  their  time  of 
service  was  expired,  and  no  further  no- 
tice was  taken  of  the  transaction.  Com- 
modore Macdonough  went  into  winter 
quarters  at  Otter  Creek,  with  his  flotilla, 
on  the  19th  of  December.  Thus  termin- 
ated the  northern  campaign,  for  1813. 

In  the  spring  of  1S14,  the  northern  ar- 
my, having  been  placed  under  General 
Wilkinson,  advanced  from  Flattsburgh 
along  the  west  side  of  the  lake,  and  en- 
tered Canada.  After  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tack upon  the  !?tone  mills  at  Lacole,  and 
s.ome  otlicr  skirrnislies,  in  which  the 
Americans  lost  al)out  100  men  in  killed 
and  wounded,  they  found  it  necessary  to 
retreat.  In  the  mean  time  Commodore 
Macdonough  was  making  every  effort  to 
o-et  in  readiness  in  Otter  Creek,  a  suffici- 
ent naval  force  to  match  that  of  the  ene- 
my upon  the  lake.  On  the  J 4th  of  May, 
the  enemy's  fleet," consisting  of  a  brig, 
^  sloops,  and  13  gallies,  passed  up  the 
lake,  and  opened  a  spirited  fire  upon  the 
battery,  at  the  moiitli  of  Otter  Creek, 
with  a  view  of  forcing  their  way  up  the 
creek  and  destroying  the  Ameiican  ship- 
ping before  it  should  be  ready  for  service. 
But  in  this  they  were  unsuccessful.  They 
were  repulsed  by  the  garrison,  and  'he 
Vermont  militia,  and  soon  after  returned 
to  the  northward. 

About  the  last  of  May,  Commr^dore 
Macdonough  entered  the  lake  with  his 
flotilla  and  proceeded  to  Flattsburgh,  and 
afterwards  advanced  nearer  the  line,  but 
uothino-  of  consequence  occurred  on  t!ie 
lake  till  the  latter  part  of  the  season. 
About  the  first  of  September,  Governor 
Prcvost  entered  tlie  territory  of  the  United 
Slates,  at  the  head  of  14,000  men  and 
advanced  towards  Flattsburgh,  which  was 
garrisoned   by    only   one    brigade,   under 


General  Macomb  ;  the  main  northern  ar- 
my having  marched  to  the  westward.  On 
the  7th  of  September,  the  enemy  appear- 
ed before  Flattsburgh,  and  were  employed 
in  getting  on  their  battering  train,  erect- 
ing batteries,  and  in  skirmishes  with  the 
Americans,  but  did  not  make  a  general 
assault  till  the  arrival  of  their  flotilla. 

In  the  mean  time  every  effort  was  made 
to  call  in  the  neighboring  militia.  Ex- 
presses were  sent  into  Vermont,  and  tlie 
Green  Mountain  Boys, without  distinction 
of  party,  shouldered  their  guns  and  has- 
tened forward  to  repel  the  invasion  ;  and 
in  the  ]iart  which  they  took  in  the  subse- 
quent conflict,  tiiey  nobly  sustained  their 
high  character  for  firmness  g.nd  bravery. 
The  American  land  force,  however,  con- 
tinued much  inferior  to  tiiat  of  the  British. 
The  British  lorce  upon  the  lake  was  also 
superior  to  tlie  American.  It  was  com- 
manded by  Commodore  Downie,  and  con- 
sisted of  a  frigate  of  3!)  guns,  a  brig  of 
16,  two  sloops  of  11  guns  each,  and  13 
gun-boats,  carrying  18  guns,  amounting 
in  the  whole  to  95  guns,  and  manned  by 
IO.jO  men.  The  American  force  under 
Commodore  Macdonough,  consisted  of 
the  Saratoga,  of  26  guns,  the  Eagle,  of 
20,  Ticonderoga,  of  17,  the  Freble,  of  7, 
and  10  gun-boats,  carrying  16  guns, 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  86,  and  inan- 
ned  by  820  men. 

As  it  was  generally  understood  to  be 
the  intention  of  the  British  to  make  an 
attack  both  hy  land  and  water,  at  the* 
same  time.  Com.  Macdonougji  determin- 
ed to  await  the  approach  of  the  enemy's 
squadron,  at  anchor  in  Flattsburgh  Bay. 
Early  in  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  Sep- 
tember, the  lookout  boat  announced  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  and  about  9 
o'clock,  they  anchored  in  a  line  about 
300  yards  from  the  American  squadron. 
In  this  situation  the  whole  force  on  both 
sides  became  engaged.  The  conflict  was 
e.xceedingly  obstinate  ;  the  enemy  fought 
with  greal  bravery,  but  the  superiority  of 
the  American  gunnery  prevailed  over  the 
enemy's  superior  force.  After  an  action  of 
two  hours  and  20  minutes,  the  five  of  the 
enemy  was  silenced,  and  iier  frigate,  brig 
and  two  sloops  were  surrendered  to  the 
Americans.  Some  of  their  gallies  were 
sunk,  and  the  others  made  their  escape. 
The  British  lost  in  this  action,  84  killed 
and,  116  wounded.  Among  the  kill- 
ed were  Commodore  Downie,  and  tliree 
lieutenants.  The  American  loss  was  52 
killed,  and  58  wounded.  Among  the  for- 
mer were  lieutenants.  Gamble  and  Stans- 
bury. 

The  commencement   of  the   naval   ac- 
tion seemed  to  be  the  signal  for  a  general 
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assault  by  land.  The  enemy  opened 
their  l)atteries  upon  the  American  works, 
and  at  the  same  time  attempted  to  cross 
the  Saranac,  and  gain  the  rear  of  the 
Americans.  The  Americans  kept  up  a 
destructive  fire  from  their  forts,  and  met 
the  enemy  at  every  point  with  tlie  most 
determined  bravery.  As  soon  as  it  was 
known  that  their  fleet  had  surrendered, 
the  enemy  relinquished  all  tlieir  hopes, 
and  beo-an  making  arrangements  for  a  re- 
treat. During  the  afternoon  and  night, 
all  the  enemy's  forces  were  withdrawn, 
and  they  retired  with  such  precipitation, 
and  were  so  closely  pursued  by  the  Amer- 
icans, that  they  were  obliged  to  leave  be- 
hind their  wounded,  and  large  quantities 
of  provisions,  annnunition  and  military 
stores.  The  whole  loss  of  the  enemy  up- 
on land,  in  killed,  wounded,  prisoners 
and  deserters,  exceeded  2,500  men.  The 
aggregate  loss  of  the  Americans,  did  not 
exceed  150. 

After  the  battle  of  Plattsburgh,  nothing 
further  occurred  upon  lake  Champlain 
worthy  of  notice  during  the  war.  The 
legislature  of  V^iM'mont  assembled  as  usual 
in  October,  and  it  again  appeared  that  no 
governor  had  been  elected  by  the  suffra- 
ges of  the  people.  The  legislature  then 
proceeded  to  the  choice  of  a  governor, 
and  Martin  Chittenden,  was  elected  by  a 
majority  of  2!)  votes.  Much  complaint 
having  been  made  because  the  governor 
did  not  order  out  the  militia  for  the  de- 
fence of  Plattsburgh,  instead  of  calling 
upon  them  as  volunteers,  he  adverted  to 
that  subject  in  his  speech,  by  saying, 
that,  as  no  portion  of  our  militia  had 
been  detached  by  the  President  for  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  a  call  upon 
our  patriotic  citizens  for  their  voluntary 
services  was,  in  this  case,  considered  to 
be  the  only  mode  by  which  efficient  and 
timely  aid  could  be  afforded. 

He  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  of- 
ficers and  men  employed  in  repelling  the 
enemy  and  in  teaching  them  the  "morti- 
fj-ing  lesson,  that  the  soil  of  freedom  will 
not  bear  the  tread  of  hostile  feet  with  im- 
punity ;"  and  declared  their  "achieve- 
ments were  not  surpassed  in  the  records 
of  naval  and  military  warfare."  But 
while  he  acknowledged  with  gratitude, 
the  interposition  of  Providence  for  pre- 
venting the  designs  of  the  enemy  and 
saving  our  borders  from  the  desolations 
of  war,  he  declared  tiiat  his  opinion  of  tin; 
propriety  of  the  war  remained  unaltered — 
tliat  he  "conscientiously  disapproved  of 
it  as  unnecessary,  unwise  and  hopeless 
in  all  its  offensive  operations."  To  this 
speech  the  house  returned  a  dignified  and 
respectful  answer,  reciprocating  the  sen- 
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tinients  of  his  excellency  with  regard  to 
the  transactions  at  Plattsburgh,  and  pledg- 
ing to  him  their  cordial  co-operation  in 
measures  calculated  to  promote  the  pub- 
lic good.* 

When  this  answer  was  reported  to  the 
assembly,  attempts  were  made  by  some 
of  the  leading  members  of  the  republican 
party  to  substitute  another,  containing  re- 
flections discreditable  to  the  governor 
and  tlie  party  in  power,t  and  when  these 
failed  they  entered  a  solemn  protest 
against  the  sentiments  contained  in  it,  up- 
on the  journals  of  the  assembly. t 

The  correspondence  between  governor 
Chittenden,  James  Monroe,  secretary  of 
state  of  the  United  States,  and  Generals 
Macomb,  Strong  and  Newell,  in  relation 
to  the  Vermont  militia  and  the  transac- 
tions at  Plattsburgh  were  laid  before  the 
assembly  and  published  in  the  journals. § 

At  this  session  a  resolution  was  adopt- 
ed expressing  the  thanks  of  the  legislature 
to  General  Macomb  and  his  companions 
in  arms — to  General  Strong  and  the  pat- 
riotic volunteers  from  Vermont  under  his 
command,  and  to  Commodore  Macdon- 
ough  and  the  officers  and  crew  of  his 
squadron,  in  testimony  of  their  high 
sense  of  their  bravery  and  good  conduct 
on  the  memorable  11  th  of  September, 
1814,  by  which  the  enemy  were  repulsed 
by  land,  and  their  squadron  captured  upon 
the  lake.  In  further  consideration  of 
his  services,  the  legislature  passed  an  act 
granting  to  Commodore  Macdonougli  a 
farm  belonging  to  Vermont,  and  lying  up- 
on Cumberland  head,  and  in  full  view  of 
the  late  naval  engagement  in  which  he 
had  acquired  so  mucii  honor.  A  commu- 
nication was  received  during  this  session 
from  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  in- 
viting Vermont  to  appoint  delegates  to 
meet  delegates  from  the  other  New  Eng- 
land States  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  to 
take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the 
Union.  But  by  a  vote  of  the  assembly 
this  invitation  was  unanimously  declined. 

From  this  period  the  violence  of  party 
spirit  m  Vermont  began  rapidly  to  abate. 
The  invasion  of  our  territory  by  the  fleets 
of  the  enemy  had  united  the  feelings  of 
parties  in  the  common  defence,  and  many, 
who  were  at  first  opposed  to  the  war,  were 
now  convinced  that  the  good  of  their 
country  demanded  the  united  efforts  of 
all  our  citizens  in  prosecuting  it  to  an 
honorable  and  successful  termination. 
On  the  24th  of  December,  l.*14,  a  treaty 
of  peace  was  signed  at  Ghent  betv.'een 
Great  Britain  and   America  by  their  res- 
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pective  plenipotentiaries.  The  tumults 
of  war  now  ceased — the  gloom  which 
overhung  our  land  was  dispersed,  and  all 
were  rejoiced  to  see  our  soldiers  re-con- 
verted into  citizens — our  implements  of 
war  into  instruments  of  husbandry,  and 
to  hear  the  peaceful  hum  of  business  in- 
stead of  the  roar  of  cannon  and  the  trum- 
pet of  war. 


Section  IV. 

Legislative  proceedings  from  1814  to  the 
close  of  the  year  1841. 

Before  the  meeting  of  tlie  assembly  in 
181.5,  peace  had  been  restored  to  the  coun- 
try and  many  of  the  causes  which  had 
agitated  the  community  had  disappeared. 
The  republican  party  had  now  gained  the 
ascendancy  in  the  state,  and  Mr.  Galusha 
was  again  elected  governor  by  the  people, 
by  a  handsome  majority.  The  governor's 
speech  contained  nothing  to  revive  the  vi- 
olence of  party.  He  alluded  to  the  storm 
of  war  which  had  just  passed  over  their 
heads  and  was  now  succeeded  by  the  calm 
and  sunshine  of  peace,  and  then  invited 
the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  the  im- 
mediate business  of  the  state.  Among 
the  acts  passed  at  this  session  was  one 
granting  to  a  company  the  exclusive  right 
of  navigating  lake  Champlain  by  steam 
ibr  23  years.  This  act  met  with  much 
opposition  in  the  house,  and  was  passed 
by  a  vote  of  91  to  70.  It  was  afterwards 
found  to  be  unconstitutional  and  void. 

The  case  of  Samuel  E.  Godfrey,  who 
had  been  convicted  of  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Hewlet,  in  the  State  prison  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  hung  at  Woodstock,  was 
brought  before  the  legislature  for  a  re- 
prieve, or  commutation  of  punishment, 
and  occupied  much  time,  but  with  no  oth- 
er result  than  the  postponement  of  his  ex- 
ecution for  a  few  months.  This  was  the 
second  execution  of  the  kind,  under  the 
government  of  the  state. 

The  spring  and  summer  of  1816,  were 
remarkably  cold.  Snow  fell  to  the  depth 
of  several  inches  in  all  parts  of  Vermont 
on  the  8th  of  June,  and  from  the  general 
failure  of  the  crops  there  was  an  uncom- 
mon scarcity  of  provisions.  Mr.  Galnsha 
was  this  year  re-elected  governor,  and,  in 
his  speech,  he  called  the  attention  of  the 
legislature  to  the  encouragement  of  man- 
ufactures. The  customary  answer  to  his 
excellency's  speech  this  year  gave  rise  to 
a  spirited  debate,  in  which  the  federal  par- 
ty were  treated  with  great  asperity,  on 
account  of  the  vote  of  the  representatives 
in    Congress,  from    Vermont,   who  were 


federalists,  by  which  the  pay  of  the  rep- 
resentatives was  increased  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  the  freemen  of  Vermont.  With 
this  session  terminated  the  practice  of  re- 
turning an  answer  to  the  governor's 
speech,  which  had,  from  the  first  election 
of  Mr.  Tichenor  in  1797,  every  year  con- 
sumed much  time,  and  often  given  rise  to 
the  most  violent  contentions.^ 

At  the  three  following  elections  in  1817, 
1818,  and  1819,  Mr.  Galusha  was  succes- 
sively chosen  governor  of  the  state,  and 
nothing  occurred  to  excite  the  violence 
of  party,  or  to  interrupt  the  general  pros- 
perity. Bountiful  harvests  rewarded  the 
toil  of  the  husbandman,  and  the  blessings 
arising  from  the  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
the  success  of  the  mechanic  arts,  and  the 
influence  of  good  government  were  gen- 
erally diffused.  In  1817,  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  Mr.  Monroe,  in  his 
tour  through  the  middle  and  eastern 
states,  passed  through  Vermont,  and  eve- 
ry where  received  the  respect  due  to  his 
dignified  office,  and  the  gratitude  merited 
by  a  life  devoted  to  the  service  of  his 
country. 

In  1819,  the  usual  business  of  the  leg- 
islature was  transacted  with  unanimity, 
and,  among  other  things,  a  resolution 
was  adopted  approving  in  the  highest 
terms  of  the  measures  and  objects  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society.  Mr.  Ga- 
lusha having  signified  his  intention  to  re- 
tire from  public  life,  the  house  adopted  a 
respectful  address  to  him  on  the  occasion, 
in  which  they  say  that,  "  on  a  review  of 
the  events  of  the  memorable  struggle  of 
our  fathers  for  independence,  we  find  you 
in  early  life  on  the  banks  of  the  Walloom- 
scoik,  with  your  patriotic  band  teaching 
them  boldly  to  defend  their  country.  In 
dischargingthedutiesof  councillor,  judge 
and  governor,  you  have  ever  merited  and 
received  the  approbation  of  your  fellow 
citizens." 

In  1820,  Richard  Skinner,  formerly 
chief  justice  of  the  state,  was  elected 
governor.  In  his  speech,  he  presented  a 
clear  view  of  the  evils  resulting  from  the 
frequent  alterations  in  the  public  statutes, 
and  he  expressed  as  his  opinion,  that  the 
present  organization  of  the  Vermont  ju- 
diciary, was  calculated  for  the  despatch 
of  business  and  to  prevent  the  multiplica- 
tion of  lawsuits.  At  this  session  a  reso- 
lution was  passed  remonstrating  against 
the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the  union 
with  a  constitution  legalizing  slavery, 
and  the  cruel  and  unnatural  traffic  in  hu- 


*At  the  commencement  of  the  sessior.  in  1817,  the 
question— Shall  tliero  be  a  committee  raised  to  re- 
port an  answer  to  the  governor's  speech  .' — was  de- 
cided in  the  negative — yeas  77,  nays  109. 
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man  blood,  and  instructing  their  senators 
and  representatives  in  Congress,  to  e.xert 
their  iiiHuence  and  use  all  legal  measures 
to  prevent  it. 

In  18*21,  Mr  Skinner  was  againelected 
governor.  In  his  speech,  the  governor  in- 
formed the  assembly  that  he  had  received 
communications  from  Maryland  and  New 
Hampshire,  respecting  the  appropriation 
of  the  public  lands  belonging  to  the  Uni- 
ted States,  to  tiic  several  states  for  the 
benefit  of  education,  and  said  that  the 
people  of  Vermont  "  could  feel  no  deli- 
cacy in  making  a  claim  of  this  kind,  for 
no  one  of  the  United  States,  in  proportion 
to  their  ability,  contributed  more  to  the 
acquisition  of  those  rights,  which  were 
purchased  by  the  toil,  distresses  and  sac- 
rifices of  the  revolutionary  war.  Situa- 
ted on  the  frontier,  they  constituted  the 
barrier  between  the  enemy  and  the  confed- 
erated states.  Not  having  been  acknow- 
ledged as  a  member  of  the  confederation, 
no  part  of  the  expense  they  incurred  in 
the  war  has  been  assvnned  by  the  general 
government,  while  they  have  participated 
in  the  burden  of  the  public  debt."  In 
conformity  with  these  suggestions,  reso- 
lutions were  passed  declaring  the  right 
of  each  of  the  states  to  a  participation 
in  the  benefits  of  the  public  lands  and  re- 
questing our  delegation  in  Congress  to 
use  their  endeavors  to  procure  the  pas- 
sage of  an  act  appropriating  to  the  use  of 
the  state  of  Vermont,  for  the  purposes  of 
education,  such  portion  of  the  public 
lands  as  should  be  equitable  and  just. 

Mr.  Skinner  was  again  elected  gover- 
nor in  1822.  In  his  speech  he  called  the 
attention  of  the  legislature  particularl}' 
to  the  subject  of  manufactures.  The 
committee  on  manufactures  to  whom  this 
part  of  his  excellency's  speech  was  re- 
ferred, made  a  report,  in  which  they  say, 
"Vermont  can  raise  as  fine  wool  as  any 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  her  mountains 
roll  down  their  thousand  streams  to  aid 
us  in  its  manufacture.  It  also  abounds  in 
ores,  and  minerals,  and  forests  upon  which 
the  industry  and  ingenuity  of  our  citizens 
might  operate  with  great  advantage, 
could  sutiicient  capital  be  allured  to  these 
objects  by  the  patronage  of  our  laws." 
In  compliance  with  a  recommendation  of 
the  governor  an  act  was  passed  declaring 
all  contracts  void  where  interest  should 
be  taken,  or  secured,  at  a  higher  rate  than 
six  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Mr.  Skinner  having  signified  his  wish 
no  lonirerto  be  considered  a  candidate  for 
tlie  office  of  governor,  at  tlie  meeting  of 
the  legislature  in  18:23,  Mr.  Van  Ness 
was  found  to  be  elected  in  his  stead.  In 
his  speech  he  invited  the  attention  of  the 


legislature  to  the  immediate  concerns  of 
the  state,  but  was  not  sensible  that  any 
material  alteration  in  the  laws  were  at 
that  time  demanded.  He  discouraged  all 
change  which  was  not  particularly  neces- 
sary, as  producing  uncertainty  in  law, 
and  thereby  occasioning  perplexing  and 
expensive  law  suits.  An  act  was  passed 
at  this  session  prohibiting  horse-racing, 
under  a  penalty  of  the  forfeiture  of  the 
horses  and  money  staked  ;  but  few  altera- 
tions were  made  iu  the  existing  laws. 

[n  1824  Mr.  Van  Ness  was  re-elected 
governor  without  opposition.  In  compli- 
ance with  the  recommendation  of  the 
governor,  an  act  was  passed  at  this  session, 
giving  the  choice  of  electors  of  president 
and  vice  president  to  the  people  by  a  gen- 
eral ticket.  General  La  Fayette  having 
arrived  in  this  country  on  the  17th  of  Au- 
gust, a  committee  of  the  legislature  re- 
ported that  "  as  a  nation  we  owed  to  him 
a  debt  of  gratitude,  and  that  Vermont,  in 
common  with  her  sister  states,  would  re- 
joice in  an  opportunity  of  manifesting 
it."  A  resolution  was  accordingly  passed 
requesting  the  governor,  in  behalf  of  the 
people  of  this  state,  to  invite  General  La 
Fayette  to  extend  his  tour  into  Vermont, 
and  honor  its  citizens  with  his  presence. 
On  the  28th  of  June  1825,  La  Fayette 
entered  Vermont  for  the  first  time  at 
Windsor,  where  he  was  joyfully  received 
by  the  governor,  and  a  numerous  body  of 
citizens  assembled  to  welcome  the  early 
benefactor  of  their  country.  From  Wind- 
sor he  proceeded  by  the  way  of  Montpe- 
lier  to  Burlington,  and  was  every  where 
received  with  the  warmest  aifection  and 
gratitude,  and  with  the  most  enthusias- 
tic demonstrations  of  admiration  and  ap- 
plause. 

Mr.  Van  Ness  was  again  chosen  gover- 
nor in  1825,  and  in  his  communication  to 
the  assembly  he  invited  their  attention 
particularly  to  the  subject  of  internal  im- 
provements. A  board  of  canal  commis- 
sioners was  appointed  and  five  hundred 
dollars  were  appropriated  to  defray  their 
expenses.  It  was  made  the  duty  of  these 
commissioners  to  assist  any  engineers, 
who  might  be  employed  by  the  general 
government  to  ascertain  the  most  practi- 
cable routes  for  canals  within  this  state. 
The  great  objects  contemplated  were,  the 
improvement  of  the  navigation  of  Con- 
necticut river  and  the  connexion  of  that 
river  with  lake  Champlain  and  lake  Mem- 
])hremagog  bj^  means  of  canals.  The  law 
setting  forth  the  principles  upon  which 
the  grand  list  for  the  assessment  of  taxes 
in  this  state,  should  be  made  out,  was  re- 
])ealed  at  this  session,  and  a  new  law  upon 
this  subject  enacted.     By   this  act  it  was 
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pi'ovided  that  there  sliould  be  an  apj)raisal 
of  real  estate  once  in  five  years  and  that 
it  should  be  set  in  the  list  at  the  rate  of 
four  per  cent  for  buildinors  and  village  lots, 
and  six  per  cent  for  other  real  estate,  on 
its  appraised  value,  and  to  this  the  rates 
of  personal  property  are  calculated  to 
correspond. 

Mr  Van  Ness  having  signified  his  wish 
nolontfer  to  receive  the  suffrages  of  his  fel- 
low citizens,  Mr.  Butler  was,  in  1826, 
elected  governor  of  the  state.  In  his 
speech  he  called  the  attention  of  the  as- 
sembly to  the  subject  of  lotteries  and  the 
sale  of  lottery  tickets  in  this  state ;  in 
consideration  of  which,  an  act  was  passed, 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets 
without  a  licence  under  the  penalty  of  a 
heavy  fine.  Mr.  Butler  was  again  elec- 
ted governor  in  1827.  He  now  invited 
the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  the 
existing  laws  on  the  subject  of  education, 
and  recommended  the  appointment,  in 
each  town  or  count}',  of  commissioners 
for  the  examination  of  teachers  and  for 
the  general  superintendence  of  schools. 
In  consequence  of  these  suggestions, a  gen- 
eral plan  of  education  was  adopted,  design- 
ed for  the  improvement  of  schools,  and 
for  producing  uniformity  in  the  methods 
of  instruction.  It  provided  that  a  super- 
intending committee  should  be  appointed 
annually  in  each  town,  and  that  no  teach- 
ers should  be  employed  in  the  public 
schools,  who  had  not  been  examined  by 
said  committee,  and  who  had  not  received 
from  them  a  certificate  of  their  qualifica- 
tions for  teaching.  It  also  provided  for 
the  appointment  of  five  school  commis- 
sioners, whose  business  it  should  be  to 
have  a  general  supervision  of  the  business 
of  education  in  the  state,  procure  and  cir- 
culate information  on  the  subject,  recom- 
mend suitable  books  to  be  used  in  schools, 
ascertain  if  any  alteration  in  the  law  be 
necessary,  and  make  an  annual  report  to 
the  legislature. 

In  1828,  Mr.  Crafts  was  elected  gover- 
nor. In  his  speech  he  congratulated  his 
fellow  citizens  upon  the  unrivalled  pros- 
perity of  the  country — declared  their  ad- 
vance in  population  and  resources  to  be 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  man — 
and  the  means  of  happiness  within  their 
power  to  be  more  abundant  than  ever  fell 
to  the  lot  of  any  other  people.  The  leg- 
islature this  year  passed  a  resolution  re- 
quiring their  senators  and  representatives 
in  Congress  to  use  all  justifiable  means 
to  procure  the  passage  of  an  act  granting 
pensions  to  all  American  citi»?ns,  with- 
out regard  to  their  present  circumstan- 
ces, who  served  during  the  war  of  the 
revolution. 


In  1620,  Mr.  Crafts  was  again  chosen? 
governor  by  the  votes  of  the  freemen. 
Among  the  subjects  which  came  before 
the  assembly  was  a  resolution  of  the  leg- 
islature of  South  Corolina,  declaring  that 
Congress  had  no  constitutional  power  to 
lay  duties  on  imports  for  the  encourage- 
iwent  of  domestic  manufactures,  or  for  in- 
ternal improvements  ;  and  also  communi- 
cations fromGcorgia,  Virginia  and  Missou- 
ri, sanctioning  the  same  principles.  The 
legislature  disposed  of  this  matter  by  re- 
solving that  they  would  not  concur  with 
the  South  Carolina  resolution. 

As  already  observed,  on  the  return  of 
peace  in  181.J,  party  spirit  rapidly  subsi- 
ded, and  for  several  years  a  remarkable 
unanimity  of  sentiment  with  regard  to 
men  and  measures  prevailed.  After  the 
election  of  Mr.  Adams  to  the  presidency, 
in  1825,  an  organized  opposition  was 
formed  to  his  administration  by  the  friends 
of  the  rival  candidates,  who  succeeded  in 
1829,  in  elevating  General  Jackson  to 
that  office,  in  opposition  to  the  incumbent. 
These  two  great  divisions  of  the  people 
were  founded  chiefly  in  a  preference  of 
particular  men,  and  not  in  a  difference  of 
political  principles.  The  abduction  of 
William  Morgan,  in  182(5,  for  divulging 
the  secrets  of  masonry,  gave  rise  to  an- 
other party,  founded  in  opposition  to  the 
principles  of  masonry,  and  which  is  hence 
called  the  anti-masonic  party.  And  think- 
ing it  to  be  tiie  most  efiectual  wny  to  put 
down  an  institution  which  they  believed 
to  be  dangerous  to  the  community,  they 
made  it  a  part  of  their  political  creed  that 
no  adhering  mason  should  receive  their 
support  for  ofiice.  This  party  was  not 
distinctly  organized  in  Vermont  till  the 
year  1829. 

The  year  1830  was  distinguished  for  an 
unusual  quantity  of  rain,  and  the  month 
of  July,  of  this  year,  for  one  of  the  most 
general  and  destructive  freshets  ever 
known  in  the  state.  By  this  freshet  many 
lives  were  lost,  and  propertv,  consist- 
ing of  mills,  bridges,  buildings  and  cro|)s, 
was  destroyed,  almost  beyond  calcula- 
tion.* 

When  the  legislature  came  together  in 
October,  it  was  found  that  three  candi- 
dates for  governor  had  been  supported, 
and  that  no  election  had  been  made  by  the 
people.  Mr.  Crafts,  the  national  repub- 
lican and  masonic  candidate,  received 
13,486  votes;  Mr.  Palmer,  the  anti-ma- 
sonic candidate,  had  10,92-5,  and  Mr. 
Mt-ech,  the  administration  candidate,  harf 
6,285.     The  choice    devolving  upon  the 


*  i-onie  account  ot'tiiis  (resfiet  may  Ije  seen  in  pait 
first,  Cliap.  1.,  and  in  part  tiriitl,  article  i\ew  Ila- 
ven. 
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leufislaturo,  after  3''2  ballotings,  INIr.  Crafts 
was  eU'ctcil,  by  a  small  niajority.  The 
abolition  of  iiuprisonincnt  for  debt  had  in 
former  years  frequently  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  the  legislature,  and,  in  his 
si)(>ech,  the  governor  again  invited  atten- 
tion to  the  subject.  After  much  debate, 
a  law  was  passed  declaring  that  on  all 
judgments  obtained  upon  dei)ts  contract- 
ed after  the  1st  day  of  January,  IHol,  the 
debtor  may,  within  two  hours  after  the 
rendition  of  such  judgment,  before  a  court 
of  justice^,  submit  himself  to  an  examina- 
tion on  oath  by  such  court  or  creditor,  or 
liis  attorney,  touching  his  situation,  cir- 
cumstances, or  property,  and  may  be  en- 
titled to  the  benefit  of  the  oath,  which 
shall  be  administered  to  sucli  debtor  by 
said  court  of  justice,  and  a  record  made 
thereof,  and  no  execution  shall  be  issued 
tlicreon. 

In  1 8:51,  each  of  the  three  parties  sup- 
ported its  candidate  for  governor,  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  no  election  was  made 
by  the  people.  The  choice  again  devolv- 
ing upon  tile  legislature,  Mr.  Palmer,  the 
antimasonic  candidate,  was  elected  at  tiie 
ninth  balloting  by  a  majority  of  one  vote. 
In  his  speech  he  says  that  "the  general 
C(jndition  of  our  country  is  that  of  peace, 
})rosperity  and  happiness.  Compared  with 
any  other  people,  we  have  the  most  abun- 
dant cause  for  grateful  acknowledgement 
to  the  Author  of  all  good,  that  our  lot  has 
been  cast  here."  After  making  the  cus- 
tomary appointments  of  civil  officers,  the 
liouse  proceeded  with  diligence  in  dis- 
charge of  their  remaining  duties.  Few 
subjects  of  general  interest  were  brouglit 
up,  and  most  of  the  acts,  passed  this  ses- 
sion, were  of  a  local  or  private  nature. 
Among  the  bills  passed,  was  one  taxing 
foreign  bank  stock,  one  incorporating  the 
Bennington  and  Brattleborough  rail  road 
company,  and  one  incorporating  the  Rut- 
land and  Whitehall  rail  road  company. 
Several  new  banks  were  also  granted. 

In  183:2,  there  was  again  no  election  of 
governor  by  the  people,  and  at  the  43d 
balloting,  JSIr.  Palmer  was  re-elected  by 
the  general  assembly.  In  his  message, 
after  adverting  to  our  obligations  of  grati- 
tude to  God  on  account  of  our  exemption 
from  the  direful  ravages  of  the  rlioUro, 
which  hud  been  experienced  during  the 
year  by  the  neisrhboring  states  and  prov- 
inces; he  called  the  attention  of  the  legis- 
lature, amrtng  other  things,  to  the  subject 
of  the  tarill',  the  Ifnited  States  Bank,  iScc. 
In  compliance  with  these  suggestions,  a 
series  of  resolutions  were  adopted  request- 
ing our  delegation  in  Congress  to  oppose 
a  reduction  of  the  tariff",  to  aid  in  procur- 
ing appropriations  for  internal  improve- 


ments, to  use  their  influence  to  procure 
the  recharter  of  the  United  States  Bank 
and  to  prevent  encroachments  upon  the 
authority  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States.  An  act  was  also  passed 
providing  for  the  erection  of  a  new  state 
house  in  JVlontpelier,  by  a  vote  of  11.5  to 
83 ;  and  !|;3U,0U0  were  appropriated  for 
that  purpose, — the  people  of  Montpclier 
having  pledged  themselves  to  pay  one 
half  of  that  sum  into  the  treasury  of  the 
state. 

When  the  legislature  came  tojrether  in 
1833,  William  A.  Palmer  was  found  to  be 
elected  governor  by  the  people.  Nothing 
of  unusual  interest  came  before  that  body. 
Resolutions  were  passed,  expressive  of 
the  gratitude  of  the  legislature  to  the  au- 
thorities of  Lower  Canada,  for  their  effi- 
cient effiarts  in  breaking  up  a  combination 
of  counterfeiters  and  forgers  on  our  north- 
ern borders  and  also  appointing  commis- 
sioners to  confer  with  commissioners  on 
the  part  of  Lower  Canada,  in  relation  to 
alleged  obstructions  in  tlie  outlet  of  lake 
Champlain,  in  consequence  of  which  some 
of  our  citizens  were  supposed  to  be  in- 
jured by  the  raising  of  the  waters  of  the 
lake.  But  the  subject  which  produced 
most  discussion  at  this  session  was  the 
traffic  in  ardent  spirits.  Sundry  petitions 
and  memorials  having  been  received,  they 
were  referred  to  a  select  committee  of 
one  member  from  each  county.  This 
committee  reported  a  general  bill  in  rela- 
tion to  retailers  of  spirituous  liquors,  di- 
rectiftg  the  mode  of  obtaining  licenses 
and  regulating  houses  of  public  entertain- 
ment, wliich  was  finally  passed,  and  the 
previous  laws  on  this  subject  repealed. 

In  1834,  the  people  having  again  failed 
in  the  choice  of  a  governor,  Mr.  Palmer 
was  re-elected  by  the  general  assembly. 
In  his  message,  he  thus  expresses  his 
opinion  in  relation  to  a  United  States 
Bank  :  "  That  a  national  bank,  with  prop- 
er powers  and  restrictions,  is  both  neces- 
sary and  constitutional,  I  do  not  doubt. 
I  deem,  however,  the  charter  of  the  jires- 
ent  bank  exceptionable  in  several  of  its 
provisions,  and  am  opposed  to  its  renewal 
in  its  present  form."  The  committee,  to 
which  this  portion  of  the  governor's  mes- 
sage and  other  matters  in  relation  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  general  government 
were  referred,  reported  :  "  That  a  nation- 
al bank,  with  powers  properly  limited  and 
restricted,  is  essential,  if  not  indispensa- 
ble, as  a  fiscal  agent,  as  well  as  necessary 
to  sustain  a  sound  and  uniform  currency, 
and  give  the  rccjuisite  facilities  to  trade, 
commerce,  and  manufactures  : — That  an 
equitable  distribution  among  the  several 
states  of  the  moneys  arising  from  the  saia 
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of  the  public  lands,  for  the  purposes  of 
education  and  internal  improvement,  com- 
ports alike  with  sound  policy  and  the 
principles  of  justice ; — And  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive of  the  United  States,  in  his  late 
removal  of  the  public  moneys  from  the 
place  of  custody  established  by  law,  exer- 
cised a  power  not  given  him  by  the  con- 
stitution or  laws,  but  in  derogation  of 
both."  And  a  resolution  was  passed,  in- 
structing the  senators  and  requesting  the 
representatives  in  Congress  from  this  state 
to  sustain  the  principles  and  policy  of  the 
report.  At  this  session  an  act  was  passed 
incorporating  Norwich  University  ;  and 
with  this  year  terminated  the  practice  of 
having  what  was  called  an  election  ser- 
mon, which  had  been  observed  from  the 
first  organization  of  the  government.* 

The  continuance  of  three  political  par- 
ties again  in  1835  prevented  the  election 
of  a  governor  by  the  people,  but  the  anti- 
masonic  candidates  for  lieutenant  govern- 
or and  treasurer  were  chosen  by  large 
majorities.  After  trying,  at  short  inter- 
vals, for  more  than  three  weeks,  without 
success,  to  elect  a  governor  in  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  two  houses,  the  committee 
dissolved,  and  the  duties  of  governor  de- 
volved upon  Silas  H.  Jenison,  who  had 
been  elected  to  the  office  of  lieutenant 
governor.  At  the  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture this  year,  a  law  was  passed  requiring 
vessels,  navigating  lake  Champlain  in 
the  night  time,  to  carry  lights  ;  and  an- 
other to  encourage  the  growing  of  silk  in 
this  state,  by  ofiering  a  premium  for  the 
same. 

The  16th,  17th  and  18th  days  of  De- 
cember in  this  year  are  memorable  on  ac- 
count of  the  cold.  The  16th  was  the  most 
severe  through  the  day,  and  has,  proba- 
bly, had  few  equals  since  the  country  was 
settled.  The  tliermometer  was  about  20° 
below  zero  during  the  day,  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  state,  with  a  very  strong 


*  The  author  has  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain 
who  have  been  the  preachers  before  the  General  As- 
Bembly  of  this  state,  and  the  following,  though  in- 
complete, is  the  result  of  his  inquiries: 


177rt  Peter  Powers,  C 
1778  Kden  Burroughs,  C 
]785  Lyman  Potter,  C 
1769  Mr.  Poster 
J790  Job  Swift,  C 

1794  Sam'l  Williams,  C 

1795  Asa  Burton,  C 

1796  Dan  Kent,  C 
1799  William  Forsyth 
1801  Nath'l  Lambert,  C 

1804  Sylvester  Sage,  C 

1805  John  Fitch,  C 

1808  Tilton  Eastman,  C 

1809  Sylvanus  Haynes,  B 

1811  Thomas  Skeel 

1812  Isaac  Beal,  B 

1814  Elijah  Lyman,  C 

1815  lleury  Davis,  C 


1816  Samuel  Austin,  C 

1817  Phincas  Peck 

1818  Clark  Kenilrick,  B 
18-30  George  Leonard,  £ 

1821  Joshua  Bates,  C 

1822  John  Lindsey 

1823  Jo.  W.  Sawyer,  B 

1824  A.  Chandler,  C 

1825  Robert  Bartlett,  U 
1626  William  Fiske,  M 

1827  Thos.Goodwillie,P 

1828  Jonathan  Woodman 

1829  Chas.  Walker  C 

1830  G.  G.  IngergoU  Ut 

1831  Leland  Howard  B 

1832  Wm.  S.  Perkins,  £ 

1833  Tobias  Spicer,  M 

1834  Warren  Skinner,  U 


piercing  wind  from  the  west.  On  the 
morning  of  the  18th  the  thermometer  was 
from  3U'-'  to  40f  below  zero,  in  different 
parts  of  the  state,  and,  in  some  places,  the 
quick-silver  actually  congealed,  but  be- 
fore noon,  the  cold  very  much  moderated. 

The  year  1836  opens  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  legislation  in  Vermont.  Up  to 
this  time  the  whole  legislative  power  was 
vested  in  a  house  of  representatives. 
The  governor  and  council  could  propose 
amendments  to  bills,  and  in  extreme  cases 
suspend  their  passage  till  the  next  session 
of  the  general  assembly,  but  by  no  means 
possessed  the  powers  of  a  co-ordinate 
branch  of  the  legislature.  In  the  early 
part  of  this  year,  the  constitution  of  the 
state  was  so  amended  as  to  create  a  senate 
in  place  of  the  council,  with  powers  simi- 
lar to  those  exercised  by  the  senate  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  most  of  the  individ- 
ual states.  The  legislature  came  togeth- 
er in  the  fall  of  this  year  for  the  first  time 
under  the  amended  constitution,  Silas 
H.  Jenison,  who  had  discharged  the  du- 
ties of  that  office  the  preceding  year,  was 
found  to  be  elected  governor  by  the  peo- 
ple by  a  handsome  majority.  At  this  ses- 
sion an  act  was  passed  providing  for  the 
receipt  of  the  public  money  of  the  United 
States,  which  should  be  deposited  in  this 
state,  and  for  its  distribution  among  tiie 
towns  in  proportion  to  their  population ; 
and  directing  that  the  interest  of  the  same 
should  be  applied  for  the  support  of  com- 
mon schools.  Resolutions  were  also  pass- 
ed, declaring  "  that  neither  Congress  nor 
the  state  governments  have  any  consti- 
tutional right  to  abridge  the  free  expres- 
sion of  opinions,  or  the  transmission  of 
them  through  the  public  mail  ; — and  that 
Congress  do  possess  the  power  to  abolish 
slavery  and  the  slave  trade  in  the  District 
of  Columbia." 

By  the  concurrence  of  sundry  causes, 
among  which  were  the  vast  importations 
of  foreign  goods,  the  increase  of  trade 
upon  borrowed  capital,  the  unparalleled 
speculations  in  the  public  lands,  the  fail- 
ure of  the  wheat  crop,  which  rendered 
the  importation  of  bread  stuffs  necessary, 
the  removal  of  the  dcpositcs  of  public 
money  from  the  United  States  Bank,  and 
the  efforts  of  that  bank  to  close  its  con- 
cerns, produced,  in  1837,  one  of  the  most 
disastrous  panics,  which  the  country  had 
experienced  for  a  long  period.  The  cur- 
rency was  deranged,  confidence  destroy- 
ed, business  paralyzed,  and  the  banks 
obliged  to  suspend  specie  payments  from 
one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other.  Dis- 
tress and  ruin  prevailed  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  legislature  in 
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October,  Governor  Jcnison,  who  was 
again  elected  by  the  people,  adverted 
freely  to  the  causes  of  the  present  distress, 
and  closed  his  remarks  on  that  topic  by 
sayinsj,  that  the  wretclied  condition  of  the 
country  "  admonishes  to  economy  in  our 
public,  and  industry  and  frugality  in  our 
private  affairs."  The  attention  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly  having  been  for  several 
years  called  by  the  governor  to  the  inetli- 
cient  organization  of  the  militia  of  this 
state,  a  general  act  was  passed  at  this 
session  for  its  better  regulation  and  gov- 
ernment. Resolutions  were  also  passed 
declaring  the  right  of  Congress  to  abolish 
slavery  and  the  slave  trade  in  the  District 
of  Columbia;  and  solemnly  protesting 
against  the  admission  of  Texas,  or  any 
other  state,  into  this  union,  whose  consti- 
tution tolerates  domestic  slavery. 

In  the  month  of  November  of  this  year 
commenced  the  ill-advised  rebellion  in 
Lower  Canada.  The  people  of  this  state, 
ignorant,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the  true 
state  of  things  in  that  province,  had  their 
sympathies  very  generally  awakened  in 
behalf  of  a  people  struggling,  as  they  sup- 
posed, like  our  fathers  in  the  revolution, 
to  free  themselves  from  the  iron  arm  of 
tyranny  and  oppression,  and  the  disposi- 
tion to  encourage  the  insurgents  was 
manifested  by  public  meetings,  with  in- 
flammatory addresses  and  resolutions,  in 
various  places,  and  the  more  ardent  and 
inconsiderate  were  engaged  in  collecting 
arms  and  men,  and  conveying  them  to 
the  neighborhood  of  the  line,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  patriot  war.  In  this  state 
of  things,  Gov.  Jenison  issued  a  procla- 
mation, cautioning  the  citizens  of  this 
state  against  letting  their  enthusiasm  in 
the  cause  of  liberty  lead  them  to  acts  in- 
consistent with  the  treaty  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  warning  them  of  the  peril  of  vio- 
lating the  laws  of  neutrality  established 
by  Congress.  But  so  great  was  the  ex- 
citement at  the  time,  that  this  proclama- 
tion, which  is  now  regarded  as  well  suit- 
ed to  the  occasion,  and  honorable  to  the 
governor,  was  treated  by  the  public  press 
in  this  state  with  almost  universal  cen- 
sure and  condemnation  ;  sad  proof,  how 
easily  feeling  may  triumph  over  reason  ! 

The  insurgents,  who  had  escaped  into 
the  United  States,  after  their  defeat  and 
dispersion  from  St  Charles  and  St.  Eu- 
ritache,  made  unwearied  efforts  to  collect 
forces  and  supplies  along  the  line,  and, 
the  latter  part  of  February,  1838,  resolved 
upon  advancing  into  Canada  from  Al- 
burgh,  in  this  state.  Being  prevented 
from  forming  on  this  side  of  the  line  bj^ 
Gen.  Wool,  who  had  command  of  a  body 


of  militia  on  the  frontier,  they  crossed 
over  and  organized  on  the  Canada  side, 
to  the  number  of  five  or  six  hundred  ; 
but  they  were  undisciplined,  poorly  arm- 
ed and  poorly  supplied  with  ammunition 
and  provisions.  In  this  condition  of  things. 
Gen.  Wool  received  intelligence  that  16 
or  1700  British  troops  were  on  the  march 
to  attack  the  invaders.  He  immediately 
communicated  this  information  to  the 
patriots,  giving  them  permission  to  return 
and  surrender  their  arms  to  him  ;  but,  if 
they  did  not  see  fit  to  do  that,  and  should 
attempt  to  retreat  into  Vermont,  when 
attacked  by  the  British,  he  informed  them 
that  he  should  order  the  militia  to  fire  up- 
on them.  The  men,  belonging  to  the  pat- 
riot force,  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote, 
expressed  their  willingness  to  stand  their 
ground,  and  trust  the  consequences  ;  but 
their  officers  had  not  forgotten  that  dis- 
cretion is  tlie  better  part  of  valor.  The 
little  army,  therefore,  recrossed  the  line, 
laid  down  their  arms,  and  dispersed. 

Mr.  Jenison  was  again  elected  gover- 
nor in  1838.  Having  in  his  message  of 
this,  and  of  several  preceding  years,  in- 
vited the  attention  of  the  legislature,  to 
the  subject  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  a 
law  was  passed,  declaring  that  "no  per- 
son shall  be  hereafter  arrested,  or  impris- 
oned on  mesne  process,  or  on  any  execu- 
tion issued  on  a  judgment  founded  on  a 
contract,express  or  implied,  made  or  enter- 
ed into  after  the  first  day  of  January, 
1830."  Resolutions  were  also  passed  at 
this  session,  reiterating  the  sentiments  of 
the  resolutions,  of  1837,  in  relation  to 
Texas,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
declaring  the  resolution  of  Congress,  pro- 
hibiting the  debating,  printing,  reading, 
or  referring  petitions  and  memorials  on 
the  subject  of  slavery,  to  be  "a  daring 
infringement  of  the  right  of  the  people 
to  petition,  and  a  flagrant  violation  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States." 

In  1837, 'an  act  was  passed,  authorizing 
the  governor  and  lieutenant  governor,  to 
appoint  five  suitable  persons,  to  revise, 
compile  and  arrange,  the  statute  laws  of 
this  state  ;  in  pursuance  of  which,  Robert 
Pierpont,  Samuel  Swift,  John  Smith, 
Norman  Williams,  and  Lucius  B.  Peck, 
were  appointed  to  that  service.  After 
two  years  attention  to  the  subject,  these 
commissioners  in  the  fall  of  1839  laid  the 
result  of  tlieir  labors  before  the  legisla- 
ture ;  and  the  discussion  and  adoption  of 
these  Revised  Statutes,  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  4:he  session,  which  was 
consequently  protracted  much  beyond  the 
usual  period. 

The  year  1840  witnessed  one  of  the 
most   tremendous   efforts  to   change  the 
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national  administration,  whicli  has  been 
witnessed  since  tlie  oru^anization  of  the 
government.  The  election  of  president 
of  the  United  States  drawing  nigh,  a 
\  convention  of  delegates,  from  the  several 
states,  assembled  at  Harrisburgh,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, December  4,  ISrSi),  and  nomin- 
ated General  William  H.  Harrison,  and 
the  Honorable  John  Tyler,  candidates  for 
president,  and  vice-president,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  incumbents,  who  were  candi- 
dates for  re-election,  by  the  administra- 
tion party,  and  the  din  of  preparation 
for  the  combat  was  immediately  sounded, 
from  one  extremity  of  the  union  to  the 
other.  Stale,  county,  town,  and  school- 
district  committees,  were  every  where 
organised,  to  further  the  object  of  the 
respective  parties ;  conventions  of  the 
people,  wore  assembled  in  various  places, 
which  were  no  longer  reckoned  by  hun- 
dreds, but  by  thousands,  and  tens  of 
thousands  ;  inflammatory  speeches  were 
delivered,  patriotic  songs  were  composed 
and  sung,  and  flags  and  mottos,  and  de- 
vices, were  every  where  displayed.  Ev- 
ery nook  and  corner  of  the  land  was 
ransacked,  the  indifferent  were  aroused, 
the  wavering  made  to  take  a  decided 
stand,  the  sick,  and  the  superanuated  were 
dragged  from  their  beds,  and  all  were 
marshalled  for  the  great  battle,  at  the  bal- 
lot box  ;  and,  favored  by  a  general  im- 
pression that  the  derangement  of  the  cur- 
rency and  the  hardness  of  the  times  were 
in  some  way  the  result  of  a  mal-adminis- 
tration  of  the  general  government,  and 
that  any  change  of  the  administration 
could  not  make  matters  worse,  the  result 
of  the  conflict  was  the  election  of  Har- 
rison and  Tyler,  by  an  overwhelming 
majority. 

The  aggregate  vote  cast  in  Vermont, 
this  year,  for  governor,  was  .56,117,  which 
exceeded  the  aggregate  of  any  previous 
vote,  for  governor,  9215  ;  and  governor 
Jenison's  majority,  over  the  administra- 
tion candidate,  was  10,798.*  In  his  tnes- 
sacre,  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  the 
general  assembly,  the  governor  called 
the  attention  of  the  two  houses  to  the 
proceedings  of  Congress,  in  relation  to 
the  representatives  from  New  Jersey,  and 
the  matter  was  referred  to  a  select  com- 
mittee. From  this  committee,  were  re- 
ceived two  elaborate  reports,  both  on 
party  grounds,  the  majority  report  con- 
demning, and  the  minority  report  justify- 
ing, the  proceedings  alluded  to.l  A  re- 
solution was,  however,  passed  by  a  large 
majority    of    the    general    assembly,    in 


*  Journ.il  IIousBof  Rep.    for  1810,  App.  p.  1. 
t  Journal  of  riou3e  of   Representatives,  for  1840, 
Appendix,  p.  53. 


which  they  say,  that  the  exclusion  of  the 
representatives,  duly  commissioned  by 
the  governor  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  five  others  not  so  commision-  , 
ed,  "without  a  trial  of  the  election,  was 
a  violation  of  established  usage — was  an 
indignity  to  the  authorities  of  New  Jer- 
sey— was  unjust,  unconstitutional,  and 
subversive  of  the  libcriies  of  this  repub- 
lic." The  most  elaborate  act  of  this  ses- 
sion was  a  general  law  on  the  subject  of 
banking. 

Although  the  people  of  this  state  had, 
through  their  representatives,  repeatedly 
given  a  public  manifestation  of  their  dis- 
approbation of  slavery,  by  resolutions, 
and  instructions  to  their  delegation  in 
Congress,  there  had  been,  for  several 
years,  an  increasing  number,  who  were 
desirous  of  manifesting  a  more  decided 
hostility  to  the  institution  of  slavery,  and 
of  adopting  more  efficient  measures  for 
its  abolition.  These  views  had  led  to  the 
fftfmation  of  an  anti-slavery  society  in 
this  state,  but  no  measures  were  taken, 
by  this  class  of  our  citizens,  to  organize 
as  a  separate  political  party,  till  the  sum- 
mer of  1841. 

Governor  Jenison,  having  signified  his 
desire,  no  longer  to  be  a  candidate  for 
re-election,  Charles  Paine  was,  this 
year,  put  in  nomination,  by  the  whigs, 
Nathan  Smilie,  by  the  democrats,  and 
just  upon  the  eve  of  the  election,  Titus 
Hutchinson,  formerly  chief  judge  of  the 
supreme  court,  was  brought  forward  as 
tlie  candidate  of  the  anti-slavery  party. 
The  consequence  of  these  several  move- 
ments, was  the  failure  of  a  choice  of  gov- 
ernor by  the  people.  The  election  thus 
devolving  upon  the  general  assembly, 
Mr.  Paine  was  elected,  at  the  first  ballot- 
ing, by  a  majority  of  42  votes. 

The  subject  of  a  geological  survey  of 
the  state,  was  first  brought  before  the 
legislature,  in  1836-  From  that  time  to 
the  present,  the  measure  had  been  annu- 
ally recommended  by  the  governor,  liad 
been  discussed  by  the  general  assembly, 
had  been  reported  upon  favorably,  by  all 
the  committees  to  wliich  it  had  been  re- 
ferred, and  still  no  bill  making  provision 
for  such  a  survey,  could  be  carried 
tiirough  the  house  of  representatives. 
At  the  session  in  1840,  the  bill  had  been 
lost  by  a  very  small  majority,  and,  this 
year,  coming  before  the  general  assembly, 
strongly  recommended  by  the  new  gover- 
nor, the  friends  of  the  measure  were 
now  very  sanguine  in  their  expectations 
of  success.  In  the  senate,  a  bill  making 
provision  for  a  survey,  was  passed  with 
but  little  opposition,  but,  wliile  a  large 
majority  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
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were  probably  in  favor  of  the  measure,  all 
efforts  to  carry  a  bill  in  that  body  proved 
utterly  unavailing.  They  rejected  the  bill 
reported  by  their  own  committee, and  when 
the  bill  came  in  from  the  senate,  with  a 
proviso,  calculated  to  remove  the  objec- 
tions, which  had  been  alleged  against  the 
measure  in  the  house,  that  also  was  fin- 
ally lost,  by  a  majority  of  three  votes. 
Thus  it  appears  that  Vermont,  though 
first  in  the  promise  of  advantages  from  a 
geological  survey,  is  likely  to  be  last  in 
the  adoption  of  measures,  by  which  those 
advantages  may  be  realized  ;  for  in  nearly 
all  the  other  states  of  the  union,  such 
surveys  have  already  been  made,  or  are 
now  in  progress. 

The  most  important  act  passed  by  the 
legislature,  at  the  session  of  1841,  was  a 
new  law  in  relation  to  the  grand  list,  and 
by  which  all  former  laws  upon  the  sub- 
ject were  repealed.  Where  the  revenue 
of  a  country  is  raised,  as  in  Vermont,  by 
a  direct  tax  upon  the  real  and  personal 
property  of  the  citizens,  the  first  object, 
undoubtedly,  should  be  to  ascertain  what 
each  individual  really  owns,  that  the 
share  of  the  public  burden,  thrown  upon 
each,  may  be  in  proportion  to  his  ability 
to  bear  it;  but  this  is  found,  in  practice, 
to  be  an  object  of  very  difficult  attain- 
ment. By  most  of  our  former  listing 
laws,  a  large  share  of  the  taxable  proper- 
ty, has  been  entered  by  nan^e,  with  a 
fixed  valuation.  But  this  produced  great 
inequality,  on  account  of  the  great  differ- 
ence iu  the  value  of  property  of  the  same 


kind,  depending  upon  quality,  and  loca- 
tion. Another  provision  of  the  old  list- 
ing laws  required  a  person,  who  had 
purchased  property  on  credit,  and  given 
his  note  for  it,  to  pay  taxes  on  that  pro- 
perty, while  the  holder  of  the  note  was 
taxed  for  it  as  money  at  interest,  thus 
taxing  the  same  property  twice,  and 
throwing  an  unjust  and  heav}^  burden  up- 
on the  man  in  debt.  The  listing  law,  en- 
acted this  year,  was  designed  to  correct 
these  evils,  by  requiring  all  rateable 
property  to  be  appraised  at  its  cash  value, 
and  by  allowing  the  debts  due  from  a 
person,  over  and  above  the  amount  due 
to  him,  to  be  deducted  from  the  appraised 
value   of  his  personal  property. 

We  have  now  brought  down  our  sketch 
of  the  legislative  proceedings  in  Vermont 
to  the  close  of  the  year  1841.  We  are 
aware  that  it  may  be  thought  to  be  too 
brief  to  be  fully  satisfactory,  and  yet  it 
is  as  full  as  the  prescribed  limits  of  our 
volume  would  justify.  In  our  selections 
from  tlie  mass  of  materials  contained  in 
our  journals,  laws,  &c.,  we  are  by  no 
means  sure  tliat  we  have,  in  all  cases, 
taken  those  things,  which  are  the  most 
valuable,  or  the  most  interesting  to  our 
readers.  A  lack  of  room  must  be  our 
excuse  for  brevity,  and  a  lack  of  judg- 
ment and  time  for  research,  for  the  in- 
judicious selection  and  arrangement  of 
materials.  We  trust,  hov/ever,  that  the 
deficiencies  of  our  narrative  will  be,  in  a 
good  measure,  supplied  in  other  portions 
of  the  work. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

POLITICAL  INSTITUTIONS  OF  VERMONT. 


Section  L 
Constitution  of  Vermont. 

The  people  of  Vennont  made  a  formal 
declaration  of  their  independence,  and  of 
their  right  to  organize  and  establish  a 
government  of  their  own,  on  the  15th  day 
of  January,  1777.  On  the  2d  day  of  July 
following,  a  convention  of  delegates  from 
the  several  towns  assembled  at  Windsor, 
and  adopted  the  first  constitution  of  the 
state.  This  constitution  was  revised  by 
the  same  convention  in  the  following 
December,  and  went  into  effect,  without 
Pt.  II.  14 


being  submitted  to  the   people  for  their 
ratification. 

One  of  the  principal  advisers  to  these 
measures,  out  of  the  state,  was  Dr.  Thom- 
as Young,  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Phil- 
adelphia. He  had  long  taken  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  affairs  of  the  New  Hampshire 
grants,  and  in  the  following  letter,  ad- 
dressed to  the  inhabitants  of  Vermont, 
and  which  has  already  been  mentioned,* 
he  exhorts  them  to  take  a  decided  sland, 
to  organize  a  government  and  adopt  a 
constitution. 


*  Part  II.  page  51. 
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DR    YOUNG  S  LETTER 


TO  THE    INHABITANTS  OF  VERMONT. 


"  To  the  Inhabitunts  of  Vermont,  a  Free 
and  Independent  Slate,  bounding  on  the 
River  Connecticut  and  Lake  Champlain. 

Philadelphia,  April  11,  1777. 

Gentlemen, 

Numbers  of  you  are  knowing  to  the 
zeal  with  which  I  have  exerted  myself  in 
your  behalf,  from  the  beginning  of  your 
struggle  with  the  New  York  monopolizers. 
As  the  Supreme  Arbiter  of  right  has 
smiled  on  the  just  cause  of  North  Ameri- 
ca at  large,  you,  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
have  been  highly  favored.  God  has  done 
by  you  the  best  thing  commonly  done  for 
our  species.  He  has  put  it  fairly  in  your 
power  to  help  yourselves. 

I  have  taken  the  minds  of  several  lead- 
ing members  in  the  Honorable  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  and  can  assure  you  that 
you  have  nothing  to  do  but  send  attested 
copies  of  the  i-ecommendation  to  take  up 
government  to  every  township  in  your 
district,  and  invite  all  your  freeholders 
and  inhabitants  to  meet  in  their  respect- 
ive townsliips,  and  choose  members  for  a 
general  convention  to  meet  at  an  early 
day  to  choose  delegates  for  the  general 
Congress,  a  committee  of  safety,  and  to 
form  a  constitution  for  your  state. 

Your  friends  here  tell  me  that  some  are 
in  doubt  whether  delegates  from  your  dis- 
trict would  be  admitted  into  Congress. 
I  tell  you  to  organize  fairly,  and  make 
the  experiment,  and  I  will  ensure  your 
success,  at  the  risk  of  my  reputation,  as  a 
man  of  honor  or  common  sense.  Indeed, 
they  can  by  no  means  refuse  you  !  You 
have  as  good  a  right  to  choose  how  you 
will  be  governed,  and  by  whom,  as  they 
had. 

I  have  recommended  to  your  commit- 
tee tlie  constitution  of  Pennsylvania  for  a 
model,  which,  with  a  very  little  altera- 
tion, will,  in  my  opinion,  come  as  near 
perfection  as  any  thing  yet  concerted  by 
mankind.  This  constitution  has  been 
sifted  with  all  the  criticism  that  a  band  of 
despots  were  masters  of,  and  has  bid  defi- 
ance to  their  united  powers. 

The  alteration  I  would  recommend,  is 
that  all  the  bills,  intended  to  be  passed  in- 
to laws,  should  be  laid  before  the  execu- 
tive board  for  their  perusal  and  proposals 
of  amendment.  All  the  difference,  then, 
between  such  a  constitution  and  those  of 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  in  the 
grand  outlines  is,  that  in  one  case  the  ex- 
ecutive power  can  advise,  and  in  the  oth- 
er compel.  For  my  own  part,  I  esteem 
the  people  at  large  the  true  proprietors  of 
governmental  power.     They  are  the  su- 

Sreme  constituent  power    and,  of  cour.se, 
leir  immediate  representatives  are  the 


supreme  delegate  power  ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  delegate  power  gets  too  far  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  constituent  power,  a  tyranny- 
is  in  some  degree  established. 

Happy  are  you,  that,  in  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  a  new  government,  you  have  a 
digest  drawn  from  the  purest  fountains  of 
antiquity,  and  improved  by  the  readings 
and  observations  of  the  great  Dr.  Frank- 
Jin,  David  Rittenhousc,  Esq.,  and  others. 
I  am  certain  you  may  build  on  such  a  ba- 
sis a  system,  which  will  transmit  liberty 
and  happiness  to  posterity. 

Let  the  scandalous  practice  of  bribing 
men  by  places,  commissions,  &c.,  be  held 
in  abhorrence  among  you.  By  entrusting 
only  men  of  capacity  and  integrity  in 
public  affairs,  and  by  obliging  even  the 
best  men  to  fall  into  the  common  mass  of 
tlie  people  every  year,  and  be  sensible  of 
their  need  of  the  popular  good  will  to  sus- 
tain their  political  importance,  are  your 
liberties  well  secured.  These  plans  effec- 
tually promise  this  security. 

May  Almighty  God  smile  upon  your 
arduous  and  important  undertaking,  and 
inspire  you  with  that  wisdom,  virtue, 
public  spirit  and  unanimity,  which  en- 
sures success  in  the  most  hazardous  enter- 
prizes  !  I  am.  Gentlemen,  your  sincere 
friend  and  humble  servant, 

Thomas  Young. 

April  12,  1777. 

Your  committee  have  obtained  for  yoU 
a  copy  of  the  rcconnnendation  of  Con- 
gress, to  all  such  bodies  of  men  as  looked 
upon  themselves  returned  to  a  state  of 
nature,  to  adopt  such  government  as 
should,  in  the  opinion  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  best  conduce  to  the 
happiness  and  safety  of  their  constituents 
in  particular,  and  America  in  general. 

You  may,  perhaps,  think  strange,  that 
nothing  further  is  done  for  you  at  this 
time  than  to  send  you  this  extract.  But 
if  you  consider  that  till  you  incorporate 
and  actually  announce  to  Congress  your 
having  become  a  body  politic,  they  can- 
not treat  with  you  as  a  free  state.  While 
New  York  claims  you  as  subjects  of  that 
government,  my  humble  opinion  is,  your 
own  good  sense  will  suggest  to  you  that 
no  time  is  to  be  lost  in  availing  your- 
selves of  the  same  opportunity  your  as- 
suminof  mistress  is  improving  to  establish 
a  dominion  for  herself  and  you  too. 

.i  word  to  the  2cise  is  svfficicnt.^^ 

In  this  letter,  it  will  be  seen  that  Dr. 
Young  not  only  proposes  the  constitution 
of  Pennsylvania  as  a  model,  but  he  ex- 
pressly recommends,  that  the  whole  legis- 
lative power  should  be  vested  in  the  im- 
mediate representatives  of  the  people — 
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timt  tlie  govornor  and  executive  council 
slinuld  have  power  to  advise,  but  should 
liave  no  power  to  negative  the  acts  of 
the  representatives — and  that  all  otlicers 
should  tall  into  the  common  mass  of  the 
people  every  year.  These  recommenda- 
tions so  fully  express  the  peculiar  fea- 
tures, which  have,  till  recently,  cliarac- 
terized  the  constitution  of  Vermont,  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  originated 
in  the  suo-jTestions  of  Dr.  Young.* 


*  It  seems  to  have  been  generally  understood,  that 
the  original  draught  of  the  Constitution  of  Vermont 
was  made  by  Ur.  Young  himself,  and  transmitted 
by  him  to  the  Vermont  council  of  safety ,  and  it  is 
highly  prol>ahle  that  it  was  so  ,  but  we  have  met 
with  no  evidence,  whicli  is  decisive  on  this  point. 
Believing  that  our  readers  generally  will  be  interest- 
ed in  anything  wliich  reflects  liglit  upon  the  origin 
of  that  instrument,  and  upon  the  important  period 
in  our  history  wlien  it  was  formed,  we  have  trans- 
cribed a  few  items  from  the  account  book  of  Col. 
Ira  Allen,  the  first  treasurer  of  the  state.  When 
the  lirst  of  thoso  charges  were  made,  the  New 
Hampshire  grants  had  not  assumed  the  title  of  a 
slate,  and  the  government,  which  then  e.visted,  was 
.  vested  by  a  convention  of  the  people,  in  a  Council 
of  c>ufety. 

1776.  Nov.  8ih.  To  67  days  by  ap- 
pointment  of  the  Conveulion  at  West- 
minster to  go  ihrough  Cutnberland 
and  Gloucester  counties,  to  get  asso- 
ciations formed,  and  petitions  signed 
and  collected,  and  to  unite  the  peoplo 

for  a  full  convention,  £33  ]o  0 

To  expense  money,  24  7 

1777.  Jan'y  17ih.  To  9  days,  part  at 
Westminster,  in  assisting  to  v/rite  a 
declaration   for  a   state,    and    oilier 

pieces  fur  the  Hartford  papers,  £4  10  0 

"  April  20th.  To  writing;  a  pam- 
phlet, Viiidicatina  the  Rights  of  the 
people  to  form  a  state  and  in  answer 
to  a  pamphlet  published  by  the  Con- 
vention ofN.Y.  dated  Oct.  2d,  1776, 
and  sent  to  the  county  of  Cumberland,      j^q  q  q 

To  3  days  going  to  Hartford 
to  get  s'd  pamphlet  printed,  1   10  0 

"  August  10.  To  14  days  going 
into  the  county  of  Ciiinhfirland — to 
explain  a  Resolution  of  Congress — 
to  counteract  the  Policy  of  N.  Y. — 
to  appoint  some  officers  lor  Col.Sam- 
uel  Merrick's  Regt.  of  Rangers,  pay 
bounty  money,  &,c.  £,•;  q  q 

"  Octroer  30.  To  writing  a  pam- 
phlet in  answer  to  a  Resolution  of 
the  Convention  of  N.  Y.  of  JMay  10, 
1777,  with  Remarks,  &c.  3  10  0 

Nov.  2.     To  3  days  going  to  Hartford 

to  get  s'd  Patiiphlet  Printed,  a  lOs.  1   10  0 

To  15  days  going  from  Salis- 
bury to  Williamslown  and  there  with 
President  Chittenden  wriliiiu  the 
Preamble  to  the  Constitution,  &c. 
from  there  to  Bennington  to  conftr 
with  the  Council  respecting  s'd  Pre- 


In  1786  the  constitution  was  revised 
by  the  first  council  of  censors,  and  again 
in  17112,  and  was  adopted  in  its  present 
form  by  a  convention,  assembled  at  Wind- 
sor, on  the  4th  of  July,  1793.  From  that 
date,  although  the  successive  councils  of 
censors  had  recommended  several  amend- 
ments, none  were  adopted  till  1828,  when 
the  first  article  of  amendment  was  added 
by  a  convention  at  Montpelier,  on  the 
2Gth  day  of  June  of  that  year.  The  sub- 
sequent articles  of  amendment,  from  2  to 
13  inclusive,  were  adopted  by  a  conven- 
tion at  Montpelier,  on  the  6th  day  of  Jan- 
uary, 1836.  The  present  council  of  cen- 
sors have  proposed  some  further  amend- 
ments of  the  constitution,  an  account  of 
which  may  be  found  in  the  fifih  section 
of  this  chapter. 

Believing  that  most  persons  will  be  bet- 
ter satisfied  with  the  constitution  itself, 
than  with  any  abstract,  or  summary  of  its 
provisions,  and  for  the  purpose  of  pla- 
cing that  important  instrument  within  the 
reach  of  all,  we  shall  here  insert  it,  with 
the  amendments,  entire,  prefacing  it  with 
the  original  preamble  of  the  first  constita- 
tion,  adopted  in  1777. 

Preamble. 

Whereas,  all  government  ought  to  be  institu- 
ted and  supported,  for  the  secuiily  and  protection 
of  the  coinniiinity,  as  such,  and  to  enable  the  in- 
dividuals who  compose  it,  to  enjoy  their  natural 
rights,  and  the  other  blessings  which  the  Author  of 
existence  has  bestowed  u|)on  man  ;  and  whenever 
those  great  ends  of  government  are  not  obtained, 
the  people  have  a  right,  by  common  consent,  to 
change  it,  and  take  such  measures  as  to  them  may 
appear  necessary  to  promote  their  safety  and  hap- 
piness. 

And  whereas,  the  inhabitants  of  this  state  have, 
(In  consideration  of  protection  only)  heretofore  ac- 


amble — assisting  to  complete  compil- 
ing from  manuscript,  the  Constitution 
of  the  state,  £7  10  0 

Expense  money  3    2  8 

1777  Nov.  20.  To  Cash  Paid  John 
Knickerbacor  for  copying  the  Con- 
stitution for  the  Press  IS  0 

"  Nov.  26.  To  3  days  going  from 
Salisbury  to  Hartford  to  get  the  Con- 
stitution Printed  1   10  0 

1778  Aug.  8.     To  7  days  in  going  to 
Hartford  to  gel  Col.  E.' Allen's  Ani- 
madversary  Address  Stc  printed  13  9   2 
(Note.   This  Pamphlet  was  distrib- 
uted the  last  of  the  month.) 

"  Oct.  26.  To  2  days  at  Windsor 
drawing  a  plan  for  a  state  seal  and 
getting  Mr.  R.  Dean  to  make  it  10s  10  0 

Dec.  25.  To  18  days  assisting  to 
)  ivise  Vl.  Appeal  wrote  by  S.  R. 
Bradley  Esq.  &c.  9  16  0 
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knowledged  allegiance  to  the  King  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, anil  the  said  King  has  not  only  withdrawn  tliat 
prolection,  but  commenced,  and  still  continues  to 
carry  on,  with  unabated  vengeance,  a  most  cruel 
and  unjust  war  af;ainst  thcni ;  employing  therein, 
not  only  the  troops  of  Great  Britian,  but  foreign 
mercenaries,  savages  and  slaves,  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  reducing  them  to  a  total  and  abject  sub- 
mission to  the  despotic  domination  of  the  British 
parliament,  with  many  other  acts  of  tyranny, 
(more  fully  set  forth  in  the  declaration  of  Congress) 
■whereby  all  allegiance  and  fealty  to  the  said  King 
and  his  successors,  are  dissolved  and  at  an  end  ; 
and  all  power  and  authority  derived  from  him 
ceased  in  the  American  Colonies. 

And  whereas,  the  territory  which  now  compre- 
hends the  State  of  Vermont  did  antecedently,  of 
right,  belong  to  the  government  of  New-Hamp- 
shire, ;  and  the  former  Governor  thereof,  viz.  his 
Excellency  Benning  JVenhvorth,  Esq.  granted 
many  charters  of  lands  and  corporations,  within 
this  Slate,  to  the  present  inhabitants  and  others. 
And  whereas,  the  late  Lieutenant  Governor  Col- 
den,  of  JVpzo  York,  with  others,  did,  in  violation 
of  the  tenth  command,  covet  those  very  lands  ;  and 
by  a  false  representation  made  to  the  court  of 
Great  Britain,  (in  the  year  1764.  that  for  the  con- 
venience of  trade  and  administraiion  of  justice, 
the  inliabilants  were  desirous  of  being  aime.\ed  to 
that  government,)  obtained  jurisdiction  of  those 
very  identical  \d.nds,  ex-parle  ;*  which  ever  was, 
and  is,  disagreeable  to  the  inhabitants.  And 
whereas,  the  legislature  of  JVcw  York,  ever  have, 
and  still  continue  to  disown  the  good  people  of  this 
Slate,  in  their  landed  property,  which  will  appear 
in  the  complaints  hereafter  inserted,  and  in  the 
S6ih  section  of  tiieir  present  constitution,  in 
vvhich  is  established  the  grants  of  land  made  by 
that  government. 

They  have  refused  (o  make  re-grants  of  our 
lands  to  the  original  proprietors  and  occupants,  un- 
!ess  at  the  exorbitant  rate  of  2300  doUais  fees  for 
each  township  ;  and  did  enhance  the  quit-rents, 
three  fold,  and  demanded  an  immediate  delivery  of 
the  title  derived  before   irom  JVew  Hampshire. 

The  judges  of  their  supreme  court  have  made  a 
solemn  declaration,  that  the  charters,  conveyances, 
&c.  of  the  lands  included  in  the  before  described 
premises,  were  utterly  null  and  void,  on  which 
said  title  was  founded  :  in  consequence  of  which 
declaration,  writs  of  possession  have  been  by  them 
issued,  and  the  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Albany 
sent,  at  the  head  of  six  or  seven  hundred  men,  to 
enforce  the  execution  tiiereof  f 

Thoy  have  passed  an  act,  annexing  a  penalty 
thereto,  of  thirty  pounds  fine  and  six  montiis  im- 
prisonment, on  an}'  person  who  should  refuse  as- 
sisting  the  sheriff,  after  being  requested,  for  the 
purpose  of  executing  writs  of  possession. 

The  Governors,  75u?imore,  3V^on,  and  Colden, 
have  made  re-grants  of  several  tracts  of  land  in- 
cluded in  the  premises,  to  certain  favorite  land 
jobbers  in  the  government  of  JVew  York,  in  direct 
violation  of  his  Britannic  majesty's  express  pro- 
hibition, in  the  year  1767. | 


*  I'art  second}  page  18.     f  Ibid,  page  21.   %  Ibid, 
page  19. 


They  have  issued  proclamations,  wherein  they 
have  offered  large  sums  of  money,  for  the  purpose 
of  apprehending  those  very  persons  who  have  dared 
boldly,  and  publicly,  to  appear  in  defence  of  their 
just  rights. 

They  did  pass  twelve  acts  of  outlawry,  on  the 
9th  day  of  March  A.  D.  1774,  impowering  the 
respective  judges  of  their  supreme  court,  to  award 
execution  of  death  against  those  inhabitants  in 
said  district,  that  they  should  judge  to  be  oflend- 
ers,  without  trial. 

They  have,  and  still  continue,  an  unjust  claim 
to  those  lands,  which  greatly  retards  emigration 
into,  and  the  settlement  of  this  State. 

They  have  hired  foreign  troops,  emigrants  frotn 
Scotland,  at  two  different  times,  and  armed  tliem, 
to  drive  us  out  of  possession. 

They  have  sent  the  savages  on  our  frontiers,  to 
distress  us. 

They  have  proceeded  to  erect  the  counties  of 
Cumberland  and  Gloucester,  and  establish  courts  of 
justice  there,  after  they  were  discountenanced  by 
the  authority  of  Great  Britain. 

The  free  Convention  of  the  Stale  of  New 
York,  at  Harlem,  in  the  year  1776,  unanimously 
voted,  "  That  all  quit-rents,  formerly  due  to  tho 
King  of  Great  Britain,  are  now  due  and  owing  to 
this  Convention,  or  such  future  government  as  shall 
be  hereafter  established  in  this  State." 

In  the  several  stages  of  the  aforesaid  oppres- 
sions, we  have  petitioned  his  Britannic  majesty, 
in  the  most  humble  manner,  for  redress,  and  have, 
at  very  great  expense,  received  several  reports  in 
our  favor  ;  and,  in  other  instances,  wherein  we 
have  petitioned  the  late  legislative  authority  of 
New  York,  these  petitions  have  been  treated  with 
neglect. 

And  whereas,  the  local  situation  of  this  State, 
from  New  York,  at  the  extreme  part,  is  upward 
of  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  seat  of 
that  government,  which  renders  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  continue  under  the  jurisdiction  of  said  Slate. 

Therefore,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  the 
welfare  and  safety  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  State, 
that  it  should  be,  henceforth,  a  free  and  indepen- 
dent State  ;  and  that  a  just,  permanent  and  proper 
form  of  government,  should  exist  in  it,  derived 
from,  and  founded  on,  the  authority  of  the  people 
only,  agreeably  to  the  direction  of  the  honorable 
American  Congress. 

We,  the  representatives  of  the  freemen  of  Ver- 
mont, in  General  Convention  met,  (or  the  express 
purpose  of  forming  such  a  government, — confess- 
ing the  goodness  of  the  Great  Governor  of  the 
universe,  [who  alone,  knows  to  whs#  degree  of 
earthly  happiness,  mankind  may  attain,  by  perfect- 
ing the  arts  of  government,]  in  permitting  the 
people  of  this  Stale,  by  common  consent,  and 
without  violence,  deliberately  to  form  for  them- 
selves such  just  rules  as  they  shall  think  best  for 
governing  their  future  society;  and  being  fully 
convinced  that  it  is  our  indispensable  duty,  to  es- 
tablish such  original  principles  of  governcrlent,  as 
will  best  promote  the  general  happiness  of  the 
people  of  this  Slate,  and  their  posterity,  and  pro- 
vide for  future  improvenii-nls,  without  partiality 
for,  or  prejudice  against,  any  particular  class,  sect,  , 
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or  denomination  of  men  whatever, — do,  by  virtue 
of  authority  vested  in  us,  by  our  constituents,  or- 
dain, declare,  and  establish,  the  following  declara- 
tion of  rights,  and  frame  of  government,  to  be 
the  Constitution  of  this  Commonwealth, 
and  to  remain  in  Ibrce  therein,  forever,  unaltered, 
except  in  such  articles,  as  shall,  hereafter,  on  ex- 
perience, be  found  to  require  improvement,  and 
which  shall,  by  the  same  authority  of  the  people, 
fairly  delegated,  as  this  frame  of  government  di- 
rects, be  amended  or  improved,  for  the  more  ef- 
fectual obtaining  and  securing  the  great  end  and 
tiesigii  of  all  government,  herein  before  mentioned. 

CONSTITUTION. 
Pakt  I.     Declaration  of  Rights. 

I.  That  all  men  are  born  equally 
free  and  independent,  and  have  certain 
natural,  inherent,  and  inali(;nable  rights, 
anionu-  which,  are  the  enjoying  and  de- 
fending life  and  liberty,  acquiring,  posses- 
sing, and  protecting  property,  and  pursu- 
ing and  obtaining  happiness,  and  safety; — 
therefore,  no  male  person,  born  in  tJiis 
country,  or  brought  from  over  sea,  ouo-lit 
to  be  holden,  by  law,  to  serve  any  per- 
son, as  a  servant,  slave,  or  apprentice, 
after  he  arrives  to  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  nor  female,  in  like  manner,  after 
she  arrives  to  the  age  of  eighteen  years, 
unless  they  are  bound  by  their  own  con- 
pent  after  they  arrive  to  such  ao-e,  or 
bound  by  law  for  the  payment  of  debts, 
damages,  fines,  costs,  or  tlie  like. 

II.  That  private  property  ought  to  be 
subservient  to  public  uses,  when  neces- 
sity requires  it ;  nevertheless,  whenever 
any  person's  property  is  taken  for  the  use 
of  the  public,  the  owner  ought  to  receive 
an  equivalent  in  money. 

III.  That  all  men  have  a  natural  and 
inalienable  right  to  worship  Almighty 
God,  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
own  consciences  and  understandings,  as 
^i  tlieir  opinion  shall  be  regulated  b°y  the 
word  of  God  ;  and  that  no  man  ought  to, 
or  of  right  can  be  compelled  to  attend  any 
religious  worship,  or  erect  or  support  any 
place  of  worship,  or  maintain  any  minis- 
ter, contrary  to  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
Bcience  ;  nor  can  any  man  be  justly  depri- 
ved or  abridged  of  any  civil  right,  as  a  citi- 
zen,on  account  of  his  religious  sentiments, 
or  peculiar  mode  of  religious  worship  ; 
and  that  no  authority  can,  or  ought  to  be 
vested  in,  or  assumed  by,  any  power 
whatever,  that  shall  in  any  case  inter- 
fere with,  or  in  any  manner  control  the 
rights  of  conscience,  in  the  free  exercise 
of  religious  worship  :  nevertheless,  every 
sect  or  denomination  of  christians  ought 
to  observe  the  Sabbath  or  Lord's  day,  aiid 

^keep  up  some  sort  of  religious  worship, 
which  to  tliem  shall  seem  most  agreeable 
to  the  revealed  will  of  God. 


IV.  Every  person  within  this  state  ought 
to  find  a  certain  remedy , by  haviii  o-  recourse 
to  the  laws,  for  all  injuries  or  wrono-s, 
which  he  may  receive  in  his  person,  prop- 
erty, or  character :  he  ought  to  obtain 
right  and  justice  freely,  and  without  be- 
ing obliged  to  purchase  it;  completely, 
and  without  any  denial;  promptly,  and 
without  delay,  conformably  to  the  laws. 

V.  That  the  people  of  this  state,  by 
their  legal  representatives,  have  the  sole, 
inherent  and  exclusive  right  of  governing 
and  regulating  the  internal  police  of  tho 
same. 

VI.  That  all  power  being  originally 
inherent  in,  and  consequently  derived 
from,  the  people ;  therefore,  all  officers 
of  government,  whether  legislative  or 
executive,  are  their  trustees  and  servants, 
and  at  all  times,  in  a  legal  waf,  account- 
able to  tliem. 

VII.  That  government  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  instituted  for  the  common  benefit, 
protection,  and  security  of  the  people, 
nation,  or  community,  and  not  for  the 
particular  emolument  or  advantage  of  any 
single  man,  family,  or  set  of  men^  who  are 
a  part  only  of  that  community  ;  and  that 
the  community  hath  an  indubitable,  in- 
alienable, and  indefeasible  right  to  reform 
or  alter  government,  in  such  manner  as 
shall  be,  by  that  community,  judged  most 
conducive  to  the  public  weal. 

VIII.  That  all  elections  ought  to  he 
free,  and  without  corruption,  and  that  all 
freemen,  having  a  sufficient  evident  com- 
mon interest  with,  and  attachment  to, 
the  community,  have  a  right  to  elect  and 
be  elected  into  office,  agreeably  to  the  reg- 
ulations  made  in  this  constitution. 

IX.  That  every  member  of  society  hath 
a  right  to  be  protected  in  the  enjoyment 
of  life,  liberty,  and  property,  and  there- 
fore is  bound  to  contribute  his  proportion 
towards  the  expense  of  that  protection 
and  yield  his  personal  service  when  ne- 
cessary, or  an  equivalent  thereto  ;  but  no 
part  of  any  person's  property  can  be  just- 
ly taken  from  him,  or  applied  to  public 
uses,  without  his  own  consent,  or  that  of 
the  representative  body  of  the  freemen  ; 
nor  can  any  man,  who  is  conscientiously 
scrupulous  of  bearing  arms,  be  justly  com- 
pelled thereto,  if  he  will  pay  such'erfuiv- 
alent;  nor  are  the  people  bound  by  any 
law  but  such  as  they  have  in  like  manner 
assented  to,  for  their  common  good.  And 
previous  to  any  law  being  made  to  raise 
a  tax,  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be 
rai.sed  ought  to  appear  evident  to  the  le- 
gislature to  he  of  more  servicr>  to  the  com- 
munity, than  the  money  would  be  if  not 
collected. 

X.  '1  hat  in  all  prosecutions  for  criminal 
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oftences,  a  person  hath  a  right  to  be 
heard,  by  himself  and  liis  counsel ;  to 
demand  the  cause  and  nature  of  his  ac- 
cusation ;  to  be  confronted  with  the  wit- 
nesses; to  call  for  evidence  in  his  favor, 
and  a  speedy  public  trial,  by  an  impartial 
jury  of  the  country,  without  the  unanim- 
ous consent  of  which  jury,  he  cannot  be 
found  guilty  ;  nor  can  he  be  compelled  to 
give  evidence  against  himself;  nor  can 
any  person  be  justly  deprived  of  his  lib- 
erty, except  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  or 
tJie  judgment  of  his  peers. 

XI.  That  the  people  have  a  right  to 
hold  themselves,  their  houses,  papers,  and 
possessions,  free  from  search  or  seizure, 
and  therefore  warrants  without  oath  or 
affirmation  first  made,  affording  sufficient 
foundation  for  them,  and  whereby  any 
officer  or  messenger  may  be  commanded 
or  required  to  search  suspected  places,  or 
to  seize  any  person  or  persons,  his,  her, 
or  their  property,  not  particularly  describ- 
ed, are  contrary  to  that  right,  and  ought 
not  to  be  granted. 

XII.  That  when  any  issue  in  fact, 
proper  for  the  cognizance  of  a  jury,  is 
joined  in  a  court  of  law,  the  parties  have 
a  rigiit  to  trial  by  jury,  which  ought  to 
be  held  sacred. 

XIII.  That  the  people  have  a  right  of 
freedom  of  speech,  and  of  writing  and 
publishing  tlieir  sentiments  concerning 
the  transactions  of  government,  and  there- 
fore the  freedom  of  the  press  ought  not  to 
be  restrained. 

XIV.  The  freedom  of  deliberation, 
speech,  and  debate,  in  the  legislature,  is 
60  essential  to  the  rights  of  the  people, 
that  it  cannot  be  the  foundation  of  any 
accusation  or  prosecution,  action  or  com- 
plaint, in  any  other  court,  or  place  what- 
eoever. 

XV.  The  power  of  suspending  laws, 
or  the  execution  of  laws,  ought  never  to 
be  exercised  but  by  the  legislature,  or  by 
authority  derived  from  it,  to  be  exercised 
in  such  particular  cases  as  this  constitu- 
tion, or  the  legislature,  shall  provide 
for. 

XVI.  That  the  people  have  a  right  to 
bear  arms  for  tlie  defence  of  themselves 
and  the  state;  and  as  standing  armies,  in 
time  of  peace,  are  dangerous  to  liberty, 
they  ought  not  to  be  kept  up:  and  that 
the  military  should  be  kept  under  strict 
6ub(jrdination  to,  and  be  governed  by,  the 
civil   power. 

XVII.  That  no  person  in  this  state  can 
in  any  case  be  subjected  to  law-martial, 
or  to  any  penalties  or  pains  by  virtue  of 
that  law,  except  those  employed  in  the 
army,  and  the  militia  in  actual  service. 

XVIII.  That  frequent  recurrence   to 


fundamental  principles,  and  a  firm  adher- 
ence to  justice,  moderation,  temperance, 
industry,  and  frugality,  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  preserve  the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty, and  keep  government  free  ;  the  peo- 
ple ought,  therefore,  to  pay  particular  at- 
tention to  these  points  in  the  choice  of 
officers  and  representatives,  and  have  a 
right,  in  a  legal  way,  to  exact  a  due  and 
constant  regard  to  them  from  their  legis- 
lators and  magistrates,  in  making  and  ex- 
ecuting such  laws  as  are  necessary  for  the 
good  government  of  the  state. 

XIX.  That  all  people  have  a  natural 
and  inherent  right  to  emigrate  from  on© 
state  to  another  that  will  receive  them. 

XX.  That  the  people  have  a  right  to 
assemble  together  to  consult  for  their 
common  good  ;  to  instruct  their  represen- 
tatives ;  and  to  apply  to  the  legislature 
for  redress  of  grievances,  by  address,  pe- 
tition, or  remonstrance. 

XXI.  That  no  person  shall  be  liable 
to  be  transported  out  of  this  state,  for  tri- 
al, for  any  ofience  committed  within  the 
same . 

Part  II.     Frame  of  Government. 

Section  1.  The  commonwealth  or 
state  of  Vermont  shall  be  governed  here- 
after by  a  governor,  (or  lieutenant  gover- 
nor,J  council,  and  an  assembly  of  the 
representatives  of  the  freemen  of  the 
same,  in  manner  and  form  following: 

Sect.  2.  The  supreme  legislative  pow- 
er shall  be  vested  in  a  house  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  freemen  of  the  common- 
wealth or  state  of  Vermont. 

Sect.  3.  The  supreme  executive  powei 
shall  be  vested  in  a  governor,  or,  in  his 
absence,  a  lieutenant  governor  and  coun- 
cil. 

Sect.  4.  Courts  of  justice  shall  be 
maintained  in  every  county  in  this  state^ 
and  also  in  new  counties  when  forme(^ 
which  courts  shall  be  open  for  the  trial  of 
all  causes  proper  for  their  cognizance,  and 
justice  shall  be  therein  impartially  admin- 
istered without  corruption,  or  unnecessa- 
ry delay.  The  judges  of  the  supreme 
court  shall  be  justices  of  the  peace 
throughout  the  state,  and  the  several 
judges  of  the  county  courts  in  their  res- 
pective counties,  by  virtue  of  their  office, 
except  in  the  trial  of  such  causes  as  may 
be  appealed  to  the  county  court. 

Sect.  5.  A  future  legislature  may, 
when  they  shall  conceive  the  same  to  be 
expedient  and  necessary,  erect  a  court  of 
chancery,  with  such  powers  as  are  usu- 
ally exercised  by  that  court,  or  as  shall 
appear  for  the  interest  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  provided^  they  do  not  constitute 
themselves  the  judges  of  said  court. 
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Sect.  6.  The  legislative,  executive, 
and  judiciary  departments  shall  be  separ- 
ate and  distinct,  so  that  neither  exercise 
the  powers  properly  belonging  to  the 
other. 

Sect.  7.  In  order  that  the  freemen  of 
this  state  might  enjoy  the  benefit  of  elec- 
tion as  equally  as  maybe,  each  town  within 
this  state,  that  consists  or  may  consist  of 
eighty  taxable  inhabitants, within  one  sep- 
tenary or  seven  years  next  after  the  estab- 
lishing this  constitution,  may  hold  elec- 
tions therein,  and  choose,  each,  two  rep- 
resentatives;  and  each  other  inhabited 
town  in  this  state,  may,  in  like  manner, 
choose  one  representative,  to  represent 
them  in  general  assembly,  during  the  sep- 
tenary or  seven  years.  And  after  that, 
each  inhabited  town  may,  in  like  manner, 
hold  sucli  election,  and  choose  oile  repre- 
sentative, forever  thereafter. 

Sect.  8.  The  house  of  representatives 
of  the  freemen  of  this  state  shall  consist 
of  persons  most  noted  for  wisdom  and  vir- 
tue, to  be  chosen  by  ballot  by  the  freemen 
of  every  town  in  this  state,  respectively, 
on  the  first  Tuesday  of  September,  annu- 
ally, forever. 

Sect.  9.  The  representatives  so  chosen, 
(a  majority  of  whom  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  transacting  any  other  business 
than  raising  a  state  tax,  for  which  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  elected  shall  be 
present,)  shall  meet  on  the  second  Thurs- 
day of  the  succeeding  October,  and  shall 
be  styled,  Tlic  General  Jlsscmbly  of  the 
Slate  of  Vermont :  they  shall  have  pow- 
er to  choose  their  speaker,  secretary  of 
etate,  their  clerk,  and  other  necessary 
officers  of  the  house  ;  sit  on  their  own 
adjournments ;  prepare  bills  and  enact 
them  into  laws;  judge  of  the  elections 
and  qualifications  of  their  own  members: 
they  may  e.xpel  members,  but  not  for 
dfeuses  known  to  their  constituents  ante- 
cedent to  their  election  ;  they  may  ad- 
minister oatiis  and  affirmations  in  matters 
depending  before  them  ;  redress  grievan- 
ces ;  impeach  state  criminals  ;  grant  char- 
ters of  incorporation  ;  constitute  towns, 
boroughs,  cities,  and  counties  :  they  may, 
annually,  on  their  first  session  after  their 
election,  in  conjunction  with  the  council, 
for  oftener  if  need  be)  elect  judges  of  the 
supreme  and  several  county  and  probate 
courts,  sheriffs  and  justices  of  the  peace  ; 
and  also,  with  the  council,  may  elect  ma- 
jor-generals and  brigadier-generals,  from 
time  to  time,  as  often  as  there  sliallbe  oc- 
casion ;  and  they  shall  have  all  other 
powers  necessary  for  the  legislature  of  a 
free  and  sovereign  state.  But  they  shall 
have  no  power  to  add  to,  alter,  abolish,  or 
infringe  any  part  of  this  constitution. 


Sect.  10.  The  supreme  executive  coun- 
cil of  this  state  shall  consist  of  a  governor, 
lieutenant  governor,  and  twelve  persons, 
chosen  in  the  following  manner,  to  wit : — 
the  freemen  of  each  town  shall,  on  the 
day  of  election  for  choosing  representa- 
tives to  attend  the  general  assembly,  bring 
in  their  votes  for  governor,  with  his  name 
fairly  written,  to  the  constable,  who  shall 
seal  them  up,  and  write  on  them,  '■'■  Votes 
for  Governor,"  and  deliver  them  to  the 
representative  chosen  to  attend  the  gen- 
eral assembly.  And  at  the  opening  of 
the  general  assembly  there  shall  be  acorn 
mittee  appointed,  out  of  the  council  and 
assembly,  who,  after  being  duly  sworn  to 
tlie  faithful  discharge  of  their  trust,  shall 
proceed  to  receive,  sort,  and  count  the 
votes  for  the  governor,  and  declare  the 
person  who  has  the  major  part  of  the 
votes,  to  be  governor  for  the  year  ensuing. 
And  if  there  be  no  choice  made,  then  the 
council  and  general  assembly,  by  their 
joint-ballots,  shall  make  choice  of  a  gov- 
ernor. The  lieutenant  governor  and  treas- 
urer shall  be  chosen  in  the  manner  above 
directed.  And  each  freeman  shall  give 
in  twelve  votes  for  twelve  councillors,  in 
tiie  same  manner,  and  the  twelve  highest 
in  nomination  shall  serve,  for  the  ensuing 
year,  as  councillors. 

Sect.  11.  The  governor,  and  in  his 
absence  the  lieutenant  governor,  with  the 
council  (a  major  part  of  whom,  including 
the  governor  or  lieutenant  governor,  shall 
be  a  quorum  to  transact  business)  shall 
have  power  to  commission  all  officers,  and 
also  to  appoint  officers,  except  where  pro- 
vision is  or  shall  be  otherwise  made  by 
law,  or  this  frame  of  government  ;  and 
shall  supply  every  vacancy  in  any  office, 
occasioned  by  death  or  otherwise,  until 
the  office  can  be  filled  in  the  manner  di- 
rected by  law,  or  this  constitution  : — 

They  are  to  correspond  with  other 
states;  transact  business  with  otBcers  of 
government,  civil  and  military,  and  to  pre- 
pare such  business  as  may  appear  to  them 
necessary  to  lay  before  the  general  as- 
sembly :  they  shall  sit  as  judges  to  hear 
and  determine  on  impeachments,  taking  to 
their  assistance,  for  advice  only,  the  judirea 
of  the  supreme  court ;  and  shall  have 
power  to  grant  pardons  and  remit  fines, 
in  all  cases  whatsoever,  except  in  treason 
and  murder,  in  which  they  shall  have 
power  to  grant  reprieves,  but  not  to  par- 
don until  after  the  end  of  the  next  session 
of  assembly  ;  and  except  in  cases  of  im- 
peachment, in  which  tiiere  shall  be  no 
remission  or  mitigation  of  punishment, 
but  by  act  of  legislation  :  they  are  to  take 
care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed  : 
they  are  to  expedite  the  execution  of  such 
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measures  as  may  be  resolved  upon  by  the 
general  assembly ;  and  they  may  draw 
upon  the  treasury  for  such  sums  as  may 
be  appropriated  by  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives :  they  may  also  lay  embargoes,  or 
prohibit  the  exportation  of  any  commodity 
for  any  time  not  exceeding  thirty  days, 
in  the  recess  of  the  house  only.  They 
may  grant  such  licences  as  shall  be  di- 
rected by  law  ;  and  shall  liave  power  to 
call  together  the  general  assembly,  when 
necessary,  before  the  day  to  which  they 
shall  stand  adjourned.  The  governor 
shall  be  captain-general  and  commander 
in  chief  of  the  forces  of  the  state,  but 
shall  not  command  in  person,  except  ad- 
vised thereto  by  the  council,  and  then 
only  so  long  as  they  shall  approve  there- 
of. And  the  lieutenant  governor  shall, 
by  virtue  of  his  office,  be  lieutenant  gen- 
eral of  all  the  forces  of  the  state.  The 
governor,  or  lieutenant  governor,  and  tlie 
council,  shall  meet  at  the  time  and  place 
with  the  general  assembly :  the  lieuten- 
ant governor  shall,  during  the  presence 
of  the  commander  in  chief,  vote  and  act 
as  one  of  the  council ;  and  the  governor, 
and,  in  his  absence,  the  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor, shall,  by  virtue  of  their  offices,  pre- 
side in  council,  and  have  a  casting,  but 
no  other  vote.  Every  member  of  the 
council  shall  be  a  justice  of  the  peace  for 
the  whole  state,  by  virtue  of  his  office. 
The  governor  and  council  shall  have  a 
secretary,  and  keep  fair  books  of  their 
proceedings,  wherein  any  councillor  may 
enter  his  dissent,  with  liis  reasons  to  sup- 
port it.  And  the  governor  may  appoint 
a  secretary  for  himself  and  his  council. 

Sect.  12.  The  representatives  having 
met  and  chosen  their  speaker  and  clerk, 
shall,  each  of  them,  before  they  proceed 
to  business,  take  and  subscribe,  as  well 
the  oath  or  affirmation  of  allegiance  here- 
inafter directed,  (except  where  they  shall 
produce  certificates  of  their  having  here- 
tofore taken  and  subscribed  tlie  same,)  as 
the  following  oath  or  affirmation,  viz.: 

"  You  do  sohviubj  sicear 

(or  affirm)  that  as  a  member  of  this  as- 
sembly you  will  not  propose  or  assent  to 
any  bill,  vote,  or  resolution,  tchich  shall 
appear  to  you  injurious  to  the  people,  nor 
do  or  consent  to  any  act  or  thing  ichotevcr, 
that  shall  have  a  tendency  to  lessen  or 
abridge  their  rights  and  privileges,  as  de- 
clared by  the  constitution  of  this  state;  but 
will  in  all  things  conduct  yourself  as  a 
faithful,  honest  representative  and  guar- 
dian of  the  people,  according  to  the  best  of 
■your  judgment  and  abilities.  (\n  case  of 
an  oath;  So  help  you  God.,  (and  in  case  of 
an  affirmation)  under  the  pains  and  penal- 
ties of  perjury. 


Sect.  13.  The  doors  of  the  house  iix 
which  the  general  assembly  of  this  com- 
monwealth shall  sit,  shall  be  open,  for  the 
admission  of  all  persons  wlio  behave  de- 
centl}",  except  only  when  the  welfare  of  ■>• 
the  state  may  require  them  to  be  shut. 

Sect.  14.  The  votes  and  proceedings 
of  the  general  assembly  shall  be  printed 
('when  one  third  of  the  members  think  it 
necessary)  as  soon  as  convenient  after  the 
end  of  each  session,  with  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  any  question,  when  required  by 
any  member,  (except  where  the  votes 
shall  be  taken  by  ballot,)  in  which  case 
every  member  sliall  have  a  right  to  insert 
the  reasons  of  his  vote,  upon  the  minutes. 

Sect.  15.  The  style  of  the  laws  of  this 
state,  in  future  to  be  passed,  shall  be,  It 
is  hereby  enacted  by  the  General  Jlssembly 
of  the  state  of  Vermont. 

Sect.  16.  To  the  end  that  laws,  be- 
fore tliey  are  enacted,  ma}'  be  more  ma- 
turely considered,  and  the  inconvenience 
of  hasty  determinations  as  much  as  pos- 
sible prevented,  all  bills,  which  originate 
in  the  assembly,  shall  be  laid  before  the 
governor  and  council,  for  their  revision 
and  concurrence,  or  jiroposals  of  amend- 
ment, who  shall  return  the  same  to  the 
assembly,  with  their  proposals  of  amend- 
ment, if  any,  in  writing  ;  and  if  the  same 
are  not  agreed' to  by  the  assembly,  it  shall 
be  in  the  power  of  the  governor  and  coun- 
cil to  suspend  tJie  passing  of  such  bills 
until  the  next  session  of  the  legislature. 
Provided,  that  if  the  governor  and  coun- 
cil shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  return  any 
such  bill  to  tlio  assembl}',  with  writterv 
proposals  of  amendment,  within  five  days, 
or  before  the  rising  of  the  legislature,  the 
same  shall  become  a  law. 

Sect.  17.  No  money  shall  be  drawri 
ovit  of  the  treasury,  unless  first  appropria- 
ted by  act  of  legislation. 

Sect.  18.  No  person  shall  be  electeA 
a  representative  until  he  has  resided  two 
years  in  this  state,  the  last  of  which  shall 
be  in  the  town  for  which  he  is  elected. 

Sect.  19.  No  member  of  the  council, 
or  house  of  representatives,  shall  directly 
or  indirectly  receive  any  fee  or  reward  to 
bring  forward  or  advocate  any  bill,  pe- 
tition, or  other  business  to  be  transacted 
in  the  legislature,  or  advocate  any  cause 
as  counsel  in  either  jiouse  of  legislation, 
except  when  employed  in  behalf  of  the 
state. 

Sect.  20.  No  person  ought,  in  any 
case,  or  in  any  time,  to  be  declared  guilty 
of  treason,  or  felonj',  by  the  legislature. 

Sect.  21.  Every  n)an  of  the  full  age 
of  twenty  one  years,  having  resided  in 
this  state  for  the  space  of  one  whole  year 
next  before  the  election  of  representatives, 
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and  is  of  a  quiet  and  peaceable  behavior, 
and  will  take  the  following  oath  or  af- 
firmation, shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  priv- 
ileges of  a  freeman  of  this  state  : 

"  You  solemnlij  swear  (or  affirm)  that 
fchcnever  you  give  your  vote  or  suffrage, 
touching  aiiij  matter  that  concerns  the  state 
of  Vermont,  you  loill  do  it  so  as  in  your 
conscience  you  shall  judge  loilL  most  con- 
duce to  the  best  good  of  the  same,  as  estab- 
lished bif  the  constitution,  icithout  fear  or 
favor  of  any  man.'' 

Sect.  22.  The  inhabitants  of  this  state 
shall  be  trained  and  armed  for  its  defence, 
under  such  regulations,  restrictions,  and 
exceptions,  as  Congress,  agreeably  to  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
legislature  of  this  state,  shall  direct.  The 
several  companies  of  militia  shall,  as  often 
as  vacancies  happen,  elect  their  captain 
and  other  officers,  and  the  captains  and 
subalterns  sliall  nominate  and  recommend 
the  field  officers,  of  their  respective  regi- 
ments,who  shall  appoint  their  statFofficers. 

Sect.  23.  All  commissions  shall  be  in 
the  name  of  the  freemen  of  the  state  of 
Vermont,  sealed  witli  the  state  seal,  signed 
by  the  governor,  and  in  his  absence  the 
lieutenant  governor,  and  attested  by  the 
secretary  :  which  seal  shall  be  kept  by 
the  governor. 

Sect.  24.  Every  officer  of  state,  wheth- 
er judicial  or  executive,  shall  be  liable  to 
be  impeached  by  the  general  assembly, 
either  when  in  office,  or  after  his  resig- 
nation, or  removal,  for  mal-administra- 
tion.  All  impeachments  shall  be  before 
the  governor  and  council,  who  shall  hear 
and  determine  the  same,  and  may  award 
costs;  and  no  trial  or  impeachment  shall 
be  a  bar  to  a  prosecution  at  law. 

Sect.  25.  As  every  freeman,  to  pre- 
serve his  independence,  (if  without  a 
sufficient  estate)  ought  to  have  some  pro- 
fession, calling,  trade,  or  farm,  whereby 
he  may  honestly  subsist,  there  can  be  no 
necessity  for,  nor  use  in,  establishing 
offices  of  profit,  the  usual  effects  of  which 
are  dependence  and  servility,  unbecoming 
freemen,  in  the  possessors,  or  expect- 
ants, and  faction,  contention  and  discord 
among  the  people.  But  if  any  man  is 
called  into  public  service  to  the  prejudice 
of  his  private  aff"airs,  he  has  a  right  to  a 
reasonable  compensation;  and  whenever 
an  office,  through  increase  of  fees,  or  oth- 
erwise ,becomes  so  profitable  as  to  occasion 
many  to  apply  for  it,  the  profits  ought  to 
be  lessened  by  the  legislature.  And  if 
any  officer  shall  wittingly  and  wilfully 
take  greater  fees  than  the  law  allows  him, 
it  shall  ever  after  disqualify  him  from 
holding  any  office  in  this  state,  until  he 
shall  be  restored  by  act  of  legislation. 
Pt.  II.  15 


Sect.  26.  No  person  in  this  state  shall 
be  capable  of  holding  or  e.xercising  more 
than  one  of  the  following  offices  at  tho 
same  time,  viz  :  governor,  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor, judge  of  the  supreme  court,  treas- 
urer of  the  state,  member  of  the  council, 
member  of  the  general  assembly,  surveyor 
general,  or  sheriff.  Nor  shall  any  per- 
son, holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trust 
under  the  authority  of  Congress,  be  eligi- 
ble to  any  appointment  in  the  legislature, 
or  of  holding  any  executive  or  judiciary 
office  under  this  state. 

Sect.  27.  The  treasurer  of  the  state 
shall,  before  the  governor  and  council, 
give  sufficient  security  to  the  secretary  of 
the  state,  in  behalf  of  the  general  assem- 
bly, and  each  high  sheriff,  before  the  first 
judge  of  the  county  court,  to  the  treasurer 
of  their  respective  counties,  previous  to 
their  respectively  entering  upon  the  ex- 
ecution of  their  offices,  in  such  manner 
and  in  such  sums,  as  shall  be  directed  by 
the  legislature. 

Sect.  28.  The  treasurer's  account 
shall  be  annually  audited,  and  a  fair  state- 
ment thereof  be  laid  before  the  general 
assembly,  at  their  session  in  October. 

Sect.  29.  Every  officer,  whel])er  ju- 
dicial, e.xecutive,or  military,  in  autliorily 
under  this  state,  before  he  enters  upon 
the  execution  of  his  office,  sliall  take  and 
subscribe  the  following  oath,  or  affirma- 
tion, of  allegiance  to  this  state  (unless  he 
shall  produce  evidence  that  he  has  before 
taken  the  same)  ;  and  also  the  following 
oath  or  affirmation  of  office,  except  mili- 
tary officers,  and  such  as  shall  be  exempt- 
ed by  the  legislature  : 

The  oath,  or  affirmation,  of  allegiance  : 

"  You  do  solemnly  sicear  (or 

affirm)  that  you  will  he  true  and  faithful 
to  the  state  of  Vermont,  and.  that  you.  icill 
not  directly  or  indirectly,  do  any  act  or 
thing  injurious  to  the  constitution  or  gov- 
ernment thereof,  as  established  by  conven- 
tion. (If  an  oath)  so  help  you  God,  (if  an 
affirmation)  under  the  pains  and  penalties 
of  perJ2i.ry." 

The  oath,  or  affirmation,  of  office  : 

"  You  do  .solemnly  swear  (or 

affirm)  tluat  you  will  faithfully  execute  the 
office  of  for  the  of 

and  iihU  therein  do  equal  right  and  justice 
to  all  men,  to  the  best  of  your  judgment 
and  abilities,  according  to  law.  (If  an 
oath)  so  help  you  God,  (if  8,n  affirmation) 
"under  the  pains  and.  penalties  (f  perjury." 

Sect.  30.  No  person  shall  be  eligible 
to  the  office  of  governor,  or  lieutenant 
governor,  until  he  shall  have  resided  in 
this  state  four  years  next  preceding  the 
day  of  his  election. 

Sect.  31.     Trials  of  issues  proper  for 
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the  cognizance  of  a  jury,  in  the  supreme 
and  county  courts,  shall  be  by  jury,  ex- 
cept where  parties  otherwise  agree  :  and 
great  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  prevent 
corruption,  or  partiality,  in  the  choice  and 
return,  or  appointment  of  juries. 

Sect.  32.  All  prosecutions  shall  com- 
mence. By  the  authority  of  the  state  of 
Vermont :  all  indictments  shall  conclude 
with  these  words :  against  the  peace  and 
dignity  of  the  state;  and  all  fines  shall  be 
proportioned  to  the  offences. 

Sect.  33.  The  person  of  a  debtor, 
where  there  is  not  strong  presumption  of 
fraud,  shall  not  be  continued  in  prison  af- 
ter delivering  up  and  assigning  over,  iowa 
Jidc,  all  his  estate,  real  and  personal,  in 
possession,  i-evereion,  or  remainder,  for 
the  use  of  his  creditors,  in  such  manner 
as  shall  be  hereafter  regulated  by  law. 
And  all  prisoners,  unless  in  execution,  or 
committed  for  capital  offences,  when  the 
proof  is  evident  or  presumption  great, 
shall  be  bailable,  by  sufficient  sureties  ; 
nor  shall  excessive  bail  be  exacted  for 
bailable  offences. 

Sect.  34.  All  elections,  whether  by 
the  people,  or  the  legislature,  shall  be  free 
and  voluntary  ;  and  any  elector,  who  shall 
receive  any  gift,  or  reward,  for  his  vote, 
in  meat,  drink,  moneys,  or  otherwise,  shall 
forfeit  his  right  to  elect  at  that  time,  and 
Buffer  such  other  penalty  as  the  law  shall 
direct ;  and  any  person  who  shall  directly 
or  indirectly  give,  promise,  or  bestow,  any 
such  rewards  to  be  elected,  shall  thereby 
be  rendered  incapable  to  serve  for  the  en- 
suing year,  and  be  subject  to  such  further 
punishment  as  a  future  legislature  sliall 
direct. 

Sect.  35.  All  deeds  and  conveyances 
of  land  shall  be  recorded  in  the  town 
clerk's  ofhce,  in  their  respective  towns, 
and  for  want  thereof,  in  the  county  clerk's 
office  of  the  same  county. 

Sect.  36.  The  legislature  shall  regu- 
late entails,  in  such  manner  as  to  prevent 
perpetuities. 

Sect.  37.  To  deter  more  effectually 
from  the  commission  of  crimes,  by  con- 
tinued visible  punishments  of  long  dura- 
tion, and  to  make  sanguinary  punishments 
less  necessary,  means  ought  to  be  provi- 
ded for  punishing  by  hard  labor  those 
who  shall  be  convicted  of  crimes  not  capi- 
tal, whereby  the  criminal  shall  be  em- 
ployed for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  or  for 
the  reparation  of  injuries  done  to  private 
persons;  and  all  persons,  at  proper  times, 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  see  them  at  their 
labor. 

Sect.  38.  The  estates  of  such  persons 
as  may  destroy  their  own  lives,  shall  not, 
for  tfiat  ofi'ence,be  forfeited ;  but  descend, 


or  ascend,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  such 
persons  had  died  in  a  natural  way.  Nor 
shall  any  article,  which  shall  accidentally 
occasion  the  death  of  any  person,  be 
henceforth  deemed  a  deodand,  or  in  any 
wise  forfeited,  on  account  of  such  mis- 
fortune. 

Sect.  39.  Every  person  of  good  char- 
acter, who  comes  to  settle  in  this  state, 
having  first  taken  an  oath  or  affirmation 
of  allegiance  to  the  state,  may  purchase, 
or  by  other  just  means  acquire,  hold,  and 
transfer  land,  or  other  real  estate,  and  af- 
ter one  year's  residence  shall  be  deemed 
a  free  denizen  thereof,  and  entitled  to  all 
rights  of  a  natural  born  subject  of  this 
state  ;  except  that  he  shall  not  be  capable 
of  being  elected  governor,  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor, treasurer,  councillor,  or  represen- 
tative in  assembly,  until  after  two  years' 
residence. 

Sect.  40.  The  inhabitants  of  this  state 
shall  have  liberty  in  seasonable  times  to 
hunt  and  fowl,  on  the  lands  they  hold, 
and  on  other  lands  not  inclosed,  and  in 
like  manner  to  fish  in  all  boatable  and 
other  waters  (not  private  property)  under 
proper  regulations  to  be  hereafter  made 
and  provided  by  the  general  assembly. 

Sect.  41.  Laws  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  virtue  and  prevention  of  vice  and 
immorality  ought  to  be  constantly  kept  in 
force,  and  duly  executed  ;  and  a  compe- 
tent number  of  schools  ought  to  be  main- 
tained in  each  town,  for  the  convenient 
instruction  of  youth,  and  one  or  more 
grammar-schools  to  be  incorporated,  and 
properly  supported,  in  each  county  in  the 
state.  And  all  religious  societies  or  bodies 
of  men  that  may  be  hereafter  united  or 
incorporated  for  the  advancement  of  re- 
ligion and  learning,  or  for  other  pious  and 
charitable  purposes,  shall  be  encouraged 
and  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
privileges,  immunities,  and  estates,  which 
they  in  justice  ought  to  enjoy,  under  such 
regulations  as  the  general  assembly  of  this 
state  shall  direct. 

Sect.  42.  The  declaration  of  the  po- 
litical rights  and  privileges  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  this  state,  is  hereby  declared  to 
be  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  this  com- 
monwealth, and  ought  not  to  be  violated, 
on  any  pretence  whatsoever. 

Sect.  43.  In  order  that  the  freedom 
of  this  commonwealth  may  be  preserved 
inviolate  forever,  there  shall  be  chosen  by 
ballot,  by  the  freemen  of  this  state,  on  the 
last  Wednesday  in  March,  in  the  year  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine, 
and  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  March  in 
every  seven  years  thereafter,  tliirteen  per- 
sons, who  shall  be  chosen  in  the  same 
manner  the  council  is  chosen,  except  they 
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shall  not  be  out  of  the  council  or  general 
assembly,  to  be  called  the  coiincil  of  cen- 
sors, who  shall  meet  togetlier  on  the  first 
Wednesday  of  June  next  ensuing  their 
election,  the  majority  of  whom  shall  be  a 
quorum  in  every  case,  except  as  to  call- 
ing a  convention,  in  which  two  thirds  of 
the  whole  number  elected  shall  agree ; 
and  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  inquire 
whether  the  constitution  has  been  pre- 
served inviolate  in  every  part  during  the 
last  septenary,  (including  the  year  of  their 
service,)  and  whether  tlie  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  government  have 
performed  their  duty  as  guardians  of  the 
people,  or  assumed  to  themselves,  or  ex- 
ercised other  or  greater  powers  than  they 
are  entitled  to  by  the  constitution.  They 
are  also  to  inquire  whether  the  public 
taxes  have  been  justly  laid  and  collected 
in  all  parts  of  this  commonwealth ;  in 
what  manner  the  public  moneys  have 
been  disposed  of,  and  whether  the  laws 
have  been  duly  executed.  For  these  pur- 
poses they  shall  have  power  to  send  for 
persons,  papers,  and  records ; — they  shall 
have  authority  to  pass  public  censures,  to 
order  impeachments,  and  to  recommend 
to  the  legislature  the  repealing  such  laws 
as  shall  appear  to  them  to  have  been  pass- 
ed contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution :  these  powers  they  shall  con- 
tinue to  have  for  and  during  the  space  of 
one  year  from  tlie  day  of  their  election, 
and  no  longer.  The  said  council  of  cen- 
sors shall  also  have  power  to  call  a  con- 
vention, to  meet  within  two  years  after 
their  sitting,  if  there  appears  to  them  an 
absolute  necessity  of  amending  any  arti- 
cle of  this  constitution  which  may  be  de- 
fective, explaining  such  as  may  be  thought 
not  clearly  expressed,  and  of  adding  such 
as  are  necessary,  for  the  preservation  of 
the  rights  and  happiness  of  the  people. 
But  the  articles  to  be  amended,  and  the 
amendments  proposed,  and  such  articles 
as  are  proposed  to  be  added  or  abolished, 
shall  be  promulgated  at  least  six  months 
before  the  day  appointed  for  the  election 
of  such  convention,  for  tlie  previous  con- 
sideration of  the  people,  that  they  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  instructing  their 
delegates  on  the  subject. 

Articles  of  Amendment. 

Article  1.  No  person,  who  is  not  al- 
ready a  freeman  of  this  state,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  exercise  the  privileges  of  a  free- 
man, unless  he  be  a  natural  born  citizen 
of  this,  or  some  one  of  the  United  States, 
or  until  he  shall  have  been  naturalized, 
agreeably  to  the  acts  of  congress. 

Art.  )1.  The  most  numerous  branch 
of  the  legislature  of  this  slate  shall  here- 


after be  styled  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Art.  3.  The  supreme  legislative  power 
of  this  state  shall  hereafter  be  exercised  by 
a  senate  and  the  house  of  representatives  ; 
which  shall  be  styled,  "  The  General  As- 
sembly of  the  state  of  Vermont." — Each 
shall  have  and  exercise  the  like  powers 
in  all  acts  of  legislation  ;  and  no  bill,  res- 
olution, or  other  thing,  which  shall  have 
been  passed  by  the  one,  shall  have  the 
effect  of,  or  be  declared  to  be,  a  law,  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  the  other.  Pro- 
vided, that  all  revenue  bills  shall  originate 
in  the  house  of  representatives, — but  the 
senate  may  propose  or  concur  with  amend- 
ments, as  on  other  bills.  Neither  house, 
during  the  session  of  the  general  assem- 
bly, shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  oth- 
er, adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor 
to  any  other  place  than  that  in  which  the 
two  houses  shall  be  sitting, — and  in  case 
of  disagreement  between  the  two  houses, 
vv'ith  respect  to  adjournment,  the  governor 
may  adjourn  them  to  such  time  as  he  shall 
think  proper. 

Art.  4.  The  senate  shall  be  composed 
of  thirty  senators,  to  be  of  the  freemen  of 
the  county  for  which  they  are  elected,  re- 
spectively, who  are  thirty  years  of  age  or 
upwards,  and  to  be  annually  elected  by 
the  freemen  of  each  county  respectively. 
Each  county  shall  be  entitled  to  one  sena- 
tor, at  least,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
senators  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  sev- 
eral counties  according  to  their  popula- 
tion, as  the  same  was  ascertained  by  tiie 
last  census,  taken  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States — regard  being  always 
had,  in  such  apportionment,  to  the  coun- 
ties having  the  greater  fraction. — But  the 
several  counties  shall,  until  after  the  next 
census  of  United  States,  be  entitled  to 
elect,  and  have  their  senators,  in  the  fol- 
lowing proportion,  to  wit: — 

Bennington  county,  two;  Windham 
county,  three ;  Rutland  county,  three  ; 
Windsor  county,  four;  Addison  county, 
three;  Orange  county,  three  ;  Washington 
county,  two ;  Chittenden  county,  two  ; 
Caledonia  county,  two  ;  Franklin  county, 
three  ;  Orleans  county,  one  ;  Essex  coun- 
ty, one  ;  Grand  Isle  county,  one. 

The  legislature  shall  make  a  new  ap- 
portionment of  the  senators,  to  the  sev- 
eral counties,  after  the  taking  of  each 
census  of  the  United  States,  or  census 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  such  apportion- 
ment, by  order  of  the  government  of  this 
state,  always  regarding  the  above  pro- 
visions in  this  article. 

Art.  5.  The  freemen  of  the  several 
towns  in  each  county,  sliall  annually  give 
their  votes  for  the  senators,  apportioned 
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to  such  county,  at  the  same  time  and  un- 
der tlie  same  regulations,  as  are  now  pro- 
vided for  the  election  of  councillors.  And 
the  person  or  persons,  equal  in  number, 
to  the  number  of  senators  apportioned  to 
such  county,  having  the  greatest  number 
of  legal  votes  in  such  county  respectively, 
shall  be  the  senator  or  senators  of  such 
county.  At  every  election  of  senators, 
after  the  votes  shall  have  been  taken,  the 
constable  or  presiding  officer,  assisted  by 
the  selectmen  and  civil  authority  present, 
shall  sort  and  count  the  said  votes,  and 
make  two  lists  of  the  names,  of  each  per- 
son, with  the  number  of  votes  given  for 
each  annexed  to  his  name,  a  record  of 
which  shall  be  made  in  the  town  clerk's 
office,  and  shall  seal  up  said  lists,  sepa- 
rately, and  write,  on  each,  the  name  of 
the  town,  and  these  words,  "Votes  for 
Senator,"  or  "  Votes  for  Senators,"  as  the 
case  may  be,  one  of  which  lists  shall  be 
delivered  by  the  presiding  officer,  to  the 
representative  of  said  town,  (if  any)  and 
if  none  be  chosen,  to  the  representative 
of  an  adjoining  town,  to  be  transmitted  to 
the  president  of  the  senate  ;  the  other  list, 
the  said  presiding  officer,  shall,  within 
ten  days,  deliver  to  the  clerk  of  the  county 
court,  for  the  same  county,  and  the  clerk 
of  each  county  court,  respectively,  or  in 
case  of  his  absence  or  disability,  the  sher- 
iff of  such  county,  or  in  case  of  the  ab- 
sence or  disability  of  both,  the  high  bailiff 
of  such  county,  on  the  tenth  day  after 
such  election,  shall  publicly  open,  sort 
and  count  said  votes,  and  make  a  record 
of  the  same,  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of 
such  county  court,  a  copy  of  whicli  he 
shall  transmit  to  the  senate  ;  and  shall  al- 
so, within  ten  days  thereafter,  transmit  to 
the  person  or  persons  elected,  a  certificate 
of  his  or  tlieir  election.  Provided,  how- 
ever, that  the  general  assembly  shall 
have  power  to  regulate  by  law,  the  mode 
of  ballotting  for  senators,  within  the  sev- 
eral counties,  and  to  prescribe  the  means, 
and  the  manner  by  which  the  result  of 
the  ballotting  shall  be  ascertained,  and 
through  which  the  senators,  chosen,  shall 
be  certified  of  their  election,  and  for  fill- 
ing all  vacancies  in  the  senate,  which 
shall  happen  by  death,  resignation,  or  oth- 
erwise. But  they  shall  not  have  power 
to  apportion  the  senators  to  the  several 
counties,  otherwise  than  according  to  the 
population  thereof,  agreeably  to  the  pro- 
visions, herein  before  ordained. 

Art.  6.  The  senate  shall  have  the  like 
powers  to  decide  on  the  election  and  quali- 
fications of,  and  to  expel  any  of  its  mem- 
bers, make  its  own  rules,  and  appoint  its 
own  officers,  as  are  incident  to,  or  are  pos- 
sessed by,  the  house  of  representatives. 


A  majority  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 
The  lieutenant  governor  shall  be  presi- 
dent of  the  senate,  except  when  he  shall 
exercise  the  office  of  governor,  or  when 
his  office  shall  be  vacant,  or  in  his  ab- 
sence ;  in  which  cases,  the  senate  shall 
appoint  one  of  its  own  members  to  be 
president  of  the  senate,  pro  tempore.  And 
the  president  of  the  senate  shall  have  a 
casting  vote,  but  no  other. 

Art.  7.  The  senate  shall  have  the 
sole  power  of  trying  and  deciding  upon 
all  impeachments  ; — when  sitting  for  that 
purpose,  they  shall  be  on  oath,  or  affirma- 
tion, and  no  person  shall  be  convicted, 
without  the  concurrence  of  two  thirds  of 
the  members  present.  Judgment,  in  cases 
of  impeachment,  shall  not  extend  farther, 
than  to  removal  from  office,  and  disquali- 
fication to  hold  or  enjoy  any  office  of  hon- 
or, or  profit,  or  trust,  under  this  state. 
But  the  party  convicted,  shall,  neverthe- 
less, be  liable,  and  subject  to  indictment, 
trial,  judgment,  and  punishment,  accord- 
ing to  law. 

Art.  8.  The  supreme  executive  pow- 
er of  the  state,  shall  be  exercised  by  the 
governor,  or  in  case  of  his  absence  or  dis- 
ability, by  the  lieutenant  governor ;  who 
shall  have  all  the  powers  and  perform  all 
the  duties  vested  in,  and  enjoined  upon 
the  governor  and  council,  by  the  eleventh 
and  twenty-seventh  sections  of  the  second 
chapter  [part  the  second]  of  the  constitu- 
tion, as  at  present  established,  excepting 
that  he  shall  not  sit  as  a  judge,  in  case  of 
impeachment,  nor  grant  reprieve,  or  par- 
don, in  any  such  case ;  nor  shall  he  com- 
mand the  forces  of  the  state  in  person,  in 
time  of  war,  or  insurrection,  unless  by  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  senate;  and  no 
longer  than  they  shall  approve  thereof. 
The  governor  may  have  a  secretary  of 
civil  and  military  affairs,  to  be  by  him  ap- 
pointed during  pleasure,  whose  services 
he  may  at  all  times  command  ;  and  for 
whose  compensation,  provision  shall  be 
made  by  law. 

Art.  9.  The  votes  for  governor,  lieu- 
tenant governor,  and  treasurer  of  the 
state,  shall  be  sorted  and  counted,  and 
the  result  declared  by  a  committee,  ap- 
pointed by  the  senate  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. If,  at  any  time,  there  shall 
be  no  election,  by  the  freemen,  of  gover- 
nor, lieutenant  governor,  or  treasurer  of 
the  state,  the  senate  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives shall,  by  a  joint  ballot,  elect  to 
fill  the  office,  not  filled  by  the  freemen  as 
aforesaid,  one  of  the  three  candidates  for 
such  office,  (if  there  be  so  many)  for  whom 
the  greatest  number  of  votes  shall  have 
been  returned. 

Art.  10.    The  secretary  of  state,  and 
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all  officers,  whose  elections  are  not  other- 
wise provided  for,  and  who,  under  the 
existino-  provisions  of  tlie  constitution, 
are  elected  by  the  council  and  house 
of  representatives,  shall,  hereafter,  be 
elected  by  the  senate  and  house  of  rep- 
resentatives, in  joint  assembly,  at  which, 
the  presiding  officer  of  the  senate  shall 
preside  ;  and  such  presiding  officer,  in 
such  joint  assembly,  shall  have  a  casting 
vote,  and  no  other. 

AuT.  11.  Every  bill,  which  shall  have 
passed  the  senate  and  house  of  represen- 
tatives, shall,  before  it  become  a  law,  be 
presented  to  the  governor  :  if  he  approve, 
he  shall  sign  it ;  if  not,  he  shall  return  it, 
with  his  objections  in  writing,  to  the  house 
in  wliich  it  shall  have  originated  ;  which 
ehall  proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If,  upon 
euch  reconsideration,  a  majority  of  the 
house  shall  pass  the  bill,  it  shall,  together 
with  the  objections,  be  sent  to  the  other 
house,  by  which  it  shall  likewise  be  re- 
considered, and  if  approved  by  a  majority 
of  that  house,  it  shall  become  a  law.  But 
ill  all  such  cases,  the  votes  of  both  houses 
ehall  be  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  the 
names  of  the  persons,  voting  for  or  against 
the  bill,  shall  be  entered  on  the  journal  of 
each  house,  respectively.  If  any  bill  shall 
not  be  returned  by  the  governor,  as  afore- 
said, within  five  days,  (Sundays  excepted) 
after  it  shall  have  been  presented  to  him, 
the  same  shall  become  a  law,  in  like  man- 
ner as  if  he  had  signed  it :  unless  the  two 
houses,  by  their  adjournment,  within  three 
days  alter  the  presentment  of  such  bill, 
ehall  prevent  its  return  ;  in  which  case  it 
ehall  not  become  a  law. 

Art.  lij.  The  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
shall,  in  no  case,  be  suspended. — It  shall 
be  a  writ,  issuable  of  right;  and  the  gen- 
era! assembly  shall  make  provision  to 
render  it  a  speedy  and  eflectual  remedy 
in  all  cases  proper  therefor. 

Art.  J 3.  Such  parts  and  provisions, 
only,  of  the  constitution  of  this  state,  es- 
tablished by  convention,  on  the  9th  day  of 
July,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety  three,  as  are  altered  or  superseded 
by  any  of  the  foregoing  amendments,  or 
are  repugnant  thereto,  shall  hereafter 
cease  to  have  effect. 


Section  II. 
Legislature  of  Vermont. 
By  the  preceding  section  it  may  be 
seen  that,  previous  to  the  amendment  of 
the  constitution  in  1S36,  the  government 
of  this  state  approached  very  nearly  to  a 
pure  democracy.  The  whole  legislative 
j)ower  was  vested  in  a  house  of  represen- 
tatives, chosen  annually  by  the  people ; 


but,  as  a  check  to  hasty  and  injudicious  le- 
gislation, each  bill  passi'd  by  the  house 
was  required  to  be  submitted  to  the  gov- 
ernor and  council  for  their  approval,  or 
proposals  of  amendment;  and  if  they  dis- 
approved of  the  bill,  or  proposed  amend- 
ments, and  the  representatives  did  not 
concur  with  them,  they  had  power  to  sus- 
pend the  final  passage  of  the  bill  till  the 
next  session  of  the  legislature.  Thug 
every  bill,  of  which  the  governor  and 
council  disapproved,  was,  in  effect,  sub- 
mitted directly  to  the  people,  and  they 
had  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their 
pleasure  respecting  it,  in  the  selection  of 
their  representatives  for  the  succeeding 
year.  If  the  next  house  of  representatives 
repassed  the  suspended  bill,  it  then  be- 
came a  law  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  governor  and  council. 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  of  the 
constitution  in  1836  was  to  dispense  with 
the  executive  council,  and  establish,  in  its 
stead,  a  senate  as  a  co-ordinate  branch  ot 
the  legislature  ;  so  that  the  legislative 
power  is  now  vested  in  a  senate  of  3(? 
members  chosen  by  counties,  and  a  house 
of  representatives,  consisting  of  one  mem- 
ber from  each  organized  town,  all  elected 
annually.  Bills  (with  the  exception  of 
those  for  raising  revenue,  which  must 
originate  in  the  house  of  representatives,) 
may  originate  in  either  house,  but  no  bill 
can  become  a  law  without  the  concur- 
rence of  a  majority  of  both  houses.  And 
every  bill  thus  passed  by  the  two  houses, 
before  it  becomes  a  law,  must  be  submit 
ted  to  the  governor,  who,  if  he  approve, 
shall  sign  it.  If  not,  he  shall  return  it 
with  his  objections,  to  the  house  in  which 
it  originated,  which  house  shall  reconsid- 
er it  and  send  it  to  the  other  house,  and 
if  a  majority  of  both  houses  shall  repass 
the  bill,  it  shall  then  become  a  law  with- 
out the  governor's  signature. 

Previous  to  the  year  1808,  the  lecrisla- 
ture  of  Vermont  had  no  fixed  place  of 
holding  its  sessions.,  but  changed  its  place 
of  meeting  from  town  to  town  at  its  pleas- 
ure. But  in  18U8,  a  state  house  was 
erected  in  Wontpelier,  and  since  that  pe- 
riod MontpelitVr  has  been  the  permanent 
scat  of  the  government.  For  some  time 
after  the  organization  of  the  government, 
there  were  two  or  more  sessions  of  the 
general  assembly  in  each  year,  but  for 
many  years  past  there  has  been  only  one 
session  annual!}',  commencing  on  the  2d 
Thursday  in  October,  and  usually  contin- 
uing from  three  to  four  wec^ks.  The  first 
general  assembly  met  March  12,  1778, 
and  the  officers  then  appointed  continued 
till  October,  when  new  ones  were  cho- 
sen. 
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Governor. 

Liieut.  Governor. 

Treasurer. 

Sec'y  of  State. 

Speuker  ofH.  11. 

Clerk  of  U.  R. 

1778 

T.Chittenden 

Joseph  Marsh 

Ira  Allen 

r.  Chandler 

Nathan  Clark 

B.  Baldwin 

1778 

(I 

cc 

cc 

Joseph  Fay 

T.  Chandler 

B.Woodward 

1779 

i( 

B.  Carpenter 

ct 

cc 

" 

R,.  Hopkins 

1780 

(t 

cc 

cc 

cc 

cc 

" 

1781 

(( 

Elisha  Payne 

cc 

M.Townshend 

Thos.  Porter 

cc 

1782 

(i 

Paul  Spooner 

cc 

tt 

[ncr.  Mosely 

cc 

1783 

(( 

cc 

cc 

cc 

[.  Tichenor 

cc 

1784 

11 

" 

cc 

ct 

Nathan  Niles 

ct 

1785 

(( 

<c 

cc 

tc 

S.  R.  Bradley 

tt 

1786 

t( 

cc 

S.  Mattocks 

tc 

Gideon  Olin 

tc 

1787 

(( 

Joseph  Marsh 

cc 

cc 

tc 

CI 

1788 

(( 

" 

tc 

R.  Hopkins 

It 

S.  Jacobs 

1789 

M.  Robinson 

cc 

cc 

cc 

tt 

cc 

1790 

T.Chittenden 

Peter  Olcut 

cc 

tt 

tc 

L.  R.  Morris 

1791 

(( 

" 

cc 

ct 

tc 

Wm.  Eaton 

1792 

(C 

cc 

tc 

cc 

cc 

cc 

1793 

(( 

cc 

cc 

It 

Daniel  Buck 

R.  Whitney 

1794 

cc 

Jona.  Hunt 

Ci 

ct 

cc 

cc 

1795 

(C 

cc 

cc 

cc 

L.  R.  Morris 

cc 

1796 

(( 

Paul  Brigham 

ct 

cc 

cc 

cc 

1797 

I.  Tichenor 

cc 

cc 

ct 

Abel  Spencer 

cc 

1798 

K. 

cc 

ct 

tc 

Dan.  Farrand 

S.  C.  Crafts 

1799 

n 

cc 

cc 

tc 

Amos  Marsh 

cc 

1800 

C( 

cc 

cc 

tc 

cc 

N.  Osgood 

1801 

(( 

<c 

Benj.Swan 

cc 

cc 

James  Elliot 

1802 

C( 

cc 

cc 

D.  Wing,  Jr 

Abel  Spencer 

cc 

180;5 

(.i 

cc 

cc 

cc 

T.Herrington 

A.  Has  well 

1804 

11 

cc 

cc 

cc 

AaronLeland 

Martin  Post 

1805 

(I 

cc 

cc 

cc 

cc 

cc 

1806 

cc 

cc 

cc 

T.  Leverett 

cc 

cc 

1807 

Israel  Smith 

cc 

" 

cc 

Ct 

cc 

1808 

I.  Tichenor 

cc 

" 

cc 

DudleyChase 

tc 

1809 

J.  Galusha 

cc 

" 

cc 

cc 

W.  D.  Smith 

1810 

(C 

cc 

tc 

" 

" 

cc 

1811 

cc 

cc 

" 

cc 

cc 

cc 

7812 

cc 

Ci 

cc 

cc 

cc 

cc 

1813 

M.  Cliitlenden 

W.Chamberlain 

cc 

J.  Dunham 

D.  Chipman 

CI 

1814 

" 

cc 

(C 

cc 

" 

cc 

1815 

J.  Galusha 

Paul  Brigham 

cc 

W.Slade,Jr 

W.A.Griswold 

cc 

1816 

cc 

cc 

cc 

tc 

" 

cc 

1817 

(C 

cc 

" 

cc 

" 

cc 

1818 

cc 

cc 

" 

tc 

R.  Skinner 

cc 

1819 

cc 

cc 

tt 

tt 

W.  A.  Griswold 

" 

1820 

R.  Skinner 

Wm.  Cahoon 

tc 

tt 

D.A.A.Buck 

cc 

1821 

cc 

cc 

cc 

tc 

cc 

cc 

1822 

cc 

Aaron  Leland 

cc 

tc 

cc 

T.  Merrill 

1S23 

C.P.VanNess 

cc 

tc 

N.  Williams 

G.  E.  Wales 

c. 

1824 

cc 

cc 

cc 

" 

I.  Fletcher 

tc 

1825 

" 

" 

ct 

tc 

D.A.A.Buck 

cc 

1826 

Ezra  Butler 

cc 

cc 

tc 

cc 

cc 

1827 

cc 

Henry  Olin 

cc 

cc 

Rob.  B.  Bates 

cc 

1828 

S.  C.  Crafts 

cc 

cc 

tt 

" 

cc 

1829 

cc 

cc 

cc 

tt 

D.A.A.Buck 

tc 

1830 

cc 

M.  Richards 

tt 

tc 

Rob.  B.Bates 

cc 

1831 

W.  A.  Palmer 

L.  Egerton 

tt 

T.  Merrill 

John  Smith 

Chas.  Davis 

1832 

cc 

cc 

tt 

cc 

c. 

R.  Pierpont 

1833 

cc 

cc 

tc 

cc 

cc 

cc 

1834 

cc 

cc 

A.  Clarke 

cc 

E.  N.  Briggs 

E.  D.  Barber 

1835 

no  choice 

S.  H.  Jenison 

tc 

cc 

cc 

O.  H.  Smith 

1836 

S.  H.  Jenison 

D.  M.  Camp 

cc 

C.  L.Knapp 

C.  Coolidge 

A.  L.  Miner 

1837 

cc 

cc 

A.Wardner 

cc 

Sol.  Foot 

cc 

1838 

cc 

cc 

H.F.  Janes 

cc 

" 

F.  F.  Merrill 

1839 

cc 

cc 

cc 

cc 

C.  Coolidge 

cc 

1840 

" 

cc 

cc 

cc 

cc 

IC 

1841 

Chas.  Paine 

W.R.Ranney 

J.  Spalding 

Alvah  Sabin 

C.  Coolidge 

F.  F.  Merrill 
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LAWS  OF  VERMONT. 


PENAL  LAWS. 


Section  111. 
Legislation  and  Laics. 

The  business  of  legislation  was  com- 
menced in  Vermont  in  1778,  but  the  laws 
passed  that  year  were  probably  designed 
to  be  temporary,  as  no  record  of  them  is 
preserved.  They  are  .  supposed  to  have 
consisted  mostly  of  general  enactments, 
such  as  declaring  the  laws  "  as  they  stood 
in  the  Connecticut  law  hook"  or, '  in  defect 
of  such  laws,  the  plain  word  of  God,  as 
contained  in  the  Scriptures,'  to  be  the  law 
of  the  land.  In  February,  1779,  the  legis- 
lature of  Vermont  enacted  its  first  code 
of  printed  laws.*  These  were  promul- 
gated by  a  proclamation  put  forth  by  gov- 
ernor Chittenden  on  the  2;3d  of  February, 
commanding  the  people  of  the  state  "  to 
take  notice  thereof  and  govern  themselves 
accordingly."!  These  laws,although  many 
of  their  provisions  have  been  swept  away 
by  subsequent  enactments,  form  the  basis 
of  the  present  statute  laws  of  Vermont. 

Since  1779,  the  acts  of  each  session  of 
the  general  assembly  have  been  published, 
soon  after  the  close  of  the  session,  in 
pamphlet  form,  and  of  these,  there  have 
been  occasional  revisions  and  compilations 
under  the  direction  and  authority  of  the 
legislature. 

The  first  general  revision  of  the  laws 
of  Vermont  took  place  in  1737.  These 
revised  statutes  were  printed  at  Windsor, 
by  Hough  and  Spooner,  state  printers,  in 
a  small  folio  volume,  and  reprinted  at 
Bennington  by  .\nthony  Haswell,  in  1791, 
in  an  octavo  volume  of  320  pages,  togeth- 
er with  the  subsequent  acts  of  the  legisla- 
ture up  to  that  period.  The  second  general 
revision  of  the  laws  took  place  in  1797.  The 
committee  appointed  for  that  purpose  con- 
sisted of  Ros  well  Hopkins,  Richard  Whit- 
ney, Nathaniel  Chipman  and  Samuel 
Hitchcock.  The  statutes  reported  by  this 
committee  were  adopted  by  the  legisla- 
ture in  February  and  March,  1797,  and 
printed  at  Rutland  by  Josiah  Fay,  in  1798, 
in  one  octavo  volume  of  622  pages,  to- 
gether with  an  appendix  of  206  pages. 

In  1807,  a  compilation  of  the  unrepeal- 
rd  laws  of  the  state  was  made  by  Thomas 
Tolman,  by  order  of  the  legislature,  which 
was  printed  at  Randolph,  in  1808,  by  Se- 
reno  Wriglit,  in  two  volumes  octavo,  the 
first  containing  504,  and  the  second  554 
pages.  A  third  volume  of  336  pages, 
embracing  the  public  statutes  from  1808 
to  1816  Inclusive,  on  the  plan  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  published  at  Rutland  In  1817, 
by  Davison  and  Burt.  In  1824,  a  new 
compilation,  embracing  all  the  public  stat- 
utes then  in  force,  together  with  brief  no- 


*  tjlada's  State  Papers,  p.  287—383.     t  Ib'd.  388. 


tices  of  private  acts,  was  made  by  Will- 
iam Slade,  Jr.,  and  the  whole  comprised 
in  one  octavo  volume  of  756  pages,  print- 
ed at  Windsor,  in  1825,  by  Simeon  Ide. 
An  additional  volume  of  228  pages,  com- 
prising the  public  acts  from  1825  to  1834 
inclusive,  was  compiled  by  Daniel  P. 
Thompson,  in  1834,  and  printed  in  1835, 
atMontpelier,  by  Knapp  and  Jewett. 

In  1837  the  legislature  passed  an  act 
authorizing  the  governor  and  lieutenant 
governor  to  appoint  a  committee  of  five 
persons  to  revise  the  statute  laws  of  the 
state,  and  report  the  result  of  their  labors 
to  the  legislature.  The  committee  ap- 
poitcd  in  pursuance  of  this  act  consisted 
of  Robert  Pierpont,  Samuel  Swift,  John 
Smith,  Norman  Williams,  and  Lucius  B. 
Peck.  In  1839,  their  report  was  laid  be- 
fore the  legislature,  and  with  some  slight 
amendments  was  adopted  as  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  state.  Tliese  revised 
statutes  were  printed  at  Burlington,  by 
Chauncey  Goodrich,  in  1840,  in  one  vol- 
ume containing  676  large  octavo  pages. 

Penal  Laws.  Tlie  penal  laws  of  Ver- 
mont have  experienced  very  considerable 
modification  since  the  adoption  of  the  first 
printed  code  in  1779.  We  have  already 
seen  that  before  the  organization  of  the 
government  of  the  state,  whipping,  or  aa 
it  was  technically  termed,  the  application 
of  the  "  Beach  Seal,"  was  the  most  com- 
mon corporal  punishment.  The  same, 
with  several  other  relics  of  European  bar- 
barism, was  retained  for  many  years  under 
the  state  organization.  As  a  matter  of 
curiosity,  and  to  illustrate  the  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  our  penal  laws, 
we  have  selected  a  few  specimens  from 
the  laws  of  1779. 

In  the  law  fixing  the  penalty  for  the 
crime  of  adultery,  it  is  declared  that  "both 
the  man  and  the  woman  shall  be  severely 
punished  by  whipping  on  the  naked  body, 
not  exceeding  thirty  nine  stripes,  and 
stigmatized,  or  burnt  on  the  foreliead  with 
the  letter  A  on  a  hot  iron  ;  and  each  of 
them  shall  wear  the  capital  letter  A  on 
the  back  of  their  outside  garment,  of  a 
different  color,  in  fair  view,  during  their 
abode  in  this  state.  And  as  often  as  such 
convicted  person  shall  be  seen  without 
such  letter,  and  be  thereof  convicted  be- 
fore an  assistant,  or  justice  of  the  peace  in 
this  state,  shall  be  whipped  on  tlie  naked 
body  not  exceeding  ten  stripes."*  Polyg- 
amy was  punished  in  the  same  way. 
Incest  was  punished  by  sitting  one  hour 
upon  the  gallows  with  a  rope  about  the 
neck, — by  being  severely  whipped  on  the 
way  from  the  gallows  to  the  jail, — and  by 
wearing  the  letter  I  in  full  view  on  the 

♦diade's  Vt.  State  Papers,  p.  290. 
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outside  of  the  outer  garment.*  Theft 
was  punished  by  restoring  three  fold,  by 
fine  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  and 
whipping,  not  exceeding  thirt}'  nine  lash- 
es ;  and  when  the  offender  was  unable  to 
make  restitution,  he  was  to  be  bound  out 
to  service  for  the  payment  of  the  same, 
together  M'itli  the  fine  and  damages,  t 
Drunkenness,  lying,  and  profane  cursing 
and  swearing,  were  punished  by  fine  and 
sitting  in  the  stocks,  t 

Blasphemy  and  several  other  crimes, 
which  are  now  punished  by  imprison- 
ment, were  formerly  punished  by  death. 
Death  was  the  penalty  for  counterfeiting 
or  altering  Ithe  Vermont  bills  of  credit. || 
Counterfeiting  the  bills  or  coins  of  other 
states,  horse  stealing,  and  some  ether 
crimes  were  punished  by  branding  on  the 
forehead  and  cutting  off  the  ears.  But 
since  the  completion  of  the  state  prison 
in  1809,  most  of  these  sanguinary  punish- 
ments have  been  laid  aside,  and  impris- 
onment substituted  in  their  place.  The 
only  crimes  which  are  at  present  punish- 
able with  death,  by  the  laws  of  this  state, 
are  murder,  killing  a  person  in  a  duel, 
perjury,  in  consequence  of  which  life  is 
taken,  and  arson,  by  means  of  which 
some  person's  life  is  destroyed.  Man- 
slaughter, the  second  conviction  for  bur- 
glary, and  maiming  by  cutting  out  the 
tongue,  putting  out  the  eyes,  &c.,  are 
punished  by  imprisonment  at  hard  labor 
in  the  state  prison  for  life,  or  for  a  term 
of  3'ears  in  no  case  less  than  seven.  Ar- 
son without  death,  burglary,  rape,  rob- 
bery, perjury,  forgery,  theft,  adultery, 
polygamy,  incest,  counterfeiting,  swind- 
ling, and  other  high  crimes,  are  punished 
by  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  in  the  state 
prison  not  exceeding  fifteen  years,  and  by 
fine  not  exceeding  $1000,  or  either  of 
said  punishments  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court.  Minor  crimes  and  misdemeanors 
are  punished,  either  by  fine,  or  imprison- 
ment in  the  county  jail,  or  both. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  state 
prison,  the  annual  number  of  commit- 
ments has  been  about  30  ;  and  much  the 
greater  part  of  these  have  been  for  theft. 
For  the  time  elapsed,  and  in  comparison 
with  the  population  of  the  state,  very  fev/ 
have  suffered  capital  punishment  by  sen- 
tence of  a  court  of  civil  law,  only  four 
executions  having  taken  place  since  the 
organization  of  the  government.  The 
first  was  that  of  Cyrus  B.  Dean,  who  was 
e.xecuted  at  Burlington,  on  the  11th  of 
November,  1808,  for  the  murder  of  Jona- 
than Ormsbee  and  Asa  Marsh,  in  the  af- 
fair   of  the    smuggling    boat   called    the 


*  Slade's  Vt.  Swte  Papers,  p.  291.    f  "lidi  p.  iWl. 
J  Ibi(l,p.  3;U.     II  Ibid.  p.  42G. 
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Black  Snake.*  The  second  was  that  of 
Samuel  E.  Godfrey,  at  Woodstock,  in 
1818,  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Hewlot,  war- 
den of  the  state  prison.  The  third  was 
that  of  Virginia,  a  colored  man,  at  St.  Al- 
bans, in  1820,  for  murder. 

The  fourth  was  that  of  Archibald  Bates 
at  Bennington,  in  February,  1839,  for  the 
barbarous  murder  of  his  sister-in-law,  in 
Shaftsbury,  by  shooting  her  through  the 
head  with  a  rifle  ball,  as  she  was  sitting  in 
her  room,  nursing  her  babe,  in  the  dusk 
of  the  evening.  Bates  aimed  his  rifle  at 
her  through  the  window,  and  the  ball  en- 
tered her  forehead,  killing  her  instantly. t 

Two  have  died  in  prison  while  under 
sentence  of  death.  One  was  a  Mr.  An- 
thony, at  R,utland,  who  was  sentenced  to 
be  hung  for  the  murder  of  a  Mr.  Green, 
and  who  committed  suicide  by  hanging 
himself  in  his  cell  the  evening  before 
the  day  arrived  for  his  execution.  The 
other  was  a  Mrs.  Peak,  who  was  to  have 
been  e.xecuted  at  Chelsea,  for  adminis- 
tering poison  to  her  husband,  her  hus- 
band"s  son  and  his  wife,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  son  died,  and  the  others  nai:- 
rowly  escaped  death.  She  died  some  days 
before  the  time  fixed  for  her  execution, 
under  circumstances,  which  rendered  it 
doubtful  whether  her  death  was  occasion- 
ed by  sickness  or  poison. 

Previous  to  the  organization  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  state,but  after  the  constitu- 
tion was  adopted,  there  was  one  execution 
at  Bennington  for  "  enemical  conduct." 
David  Redding  had  been  accused  of  sup- 
plying the  enemy  on  the  lakes  with  pro- 
visions,andwas  charged  with  several  other 
acts  unfriendly  to  the  country.  He  was 
at  first  tried  by  a  jury  of  six  persons  and 
convicted,  and  was  sentenced  to  be  ex- 
ecuted on  the  6th  day  of  June;;  1778.  In 
the  mean  time  John  Burnham,  an  attor- 
ney at  law,  who  had  recently  arrived  from 
Connecticut,  with  Blackstone's  commen- 
taries in  his  saddle-bags,  appeared  before 
the  council  of  safety  and  showed  them 
that  Bedding's  conviction  had  been  ir- 
regular, inasmuch  as  no  man  could  he 
legally  convicted  of  a  captal  crime,  but 
by  the  verdict  of  twelve  jur3'-nien.  The 
council  perceiving  their  error,  granted  a 
reprieve  till  the  11th  of  June. 

The  people  had  assembled  in  great 
numbers  to  witness  the  execution,  and 
when  it  was  ascertained  that  no  execution 
was  to  take  place,  the  crowd  manifested 
much  dissatisfiiction,  and  fears  were  en- 
tertained that  they  might  proceed  to  vio- 


*  See  Part  II.  p.  95.  f  Not  much  to  the  credit 
of  the  public  taste,  the  execution  of  Ratc.'j  drew  to- 
gether a  crowd  esliinated  from  !2,000  to  1.5,000  per- 
sons. 
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lence  against  Redding,  he  liaving  been 
convicted  by  public  opinion  as  well  as  by 
a  court  and  six  jurors.  Upon  this  Ethan 
Allen,  wlio  had  just  returned  fronr  his 
long  captivity,  mounted  a  stump,  and  ex- 
claiming '■'■  Htlcntinn  the  iDhole,"  proceed- 
ed to  announce  the  reasons,  whicli  had 
produced  the  reprieve — advised  the  mul- 
titude to  depart  peaceably  to  their  habita- 
tions, and  return  on  the  day  fixed  for  the 
execution  by  the  council  of  safety,  adding 
with  an  oath,  "  you  shall  see  somebody 
hung  at  all  events,  for  if  Redding  is  not 
then  hung,  I  will  be  hung  myself." 

The  council  of  safety  then  appointed 
Allen  to  act  as  states  attorney  in  the  sec- 
ond trial  of  Redding  ;  a  jury  of  twelve  men 
was  summoned,  who  found  him  guilty, 
and  he  was  executed  on  the  11th  of  June, 
as  Allen  had  promised. 


Woodstock  Court  House. 

Section  IV. 

Judiciary — Courts — Judges — Reports. 

The  judiciary  powers  of  the  state  are 
vested  in  a  supreme  court,  a  court  of  chan- 
cery, a  county  court  in  each  county,  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  in  the  several  towns, 
and  a  probate  court  in  each  probate  dis- 
trict. 

The  supreme  court  consists  of  one  chief 
judge  and  four  assistant  judges,  any  three 
of  whom  constitute  a  quorum.  This  court 
holds  one  session  annually  in  each  county 
and  "have  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  all 
such  petitions,  not  triable  by  jury,  as  may 
by  law  be  brought  before  such  court,  and 
have  power  to  issue  and  determine  all 
writs  of  error,  certiorari,  mandamus,  pro- 


hibition and  quo  warranto,  and  all  other 
writs  and  processes  to  courts  of  inferior 
jurisdiction,  to  corporations  and  individ- 
uals, that  shall  be  necessary  to  the  fur- 
therance of  justice  and  the  regular  execu- 
tion of  the  laws.  All  issues  of  law,  and 
all  questions  of  law,  arising  upon  the  trial 
of  any  issue  of  fact,  by  the  court  or  jury, 
and  placed  upon  the  record  by  the  agree- 
ment of  the  parties,  or  the  allowance  and 
order  of  any  two  of  the  judges  that  attend 
the  trial,  determined  by  any  county  court, 
may  pass  to  the  supreme  court  for  a  final 
decision.  Any  party  complaining  of  the 
final  order  or  decree  of  the  court  of  chan- 
cery may,  by  a  written  motion  for  that 
purpose,  filed  at  the  term  in  which  such 
order  or  decree  is  made,  appeal  therefrom 
to  the  supreme  court,  excepting,  1st. 
When  the  bill  is  taken  as  confessed  and 
a  final  decree  made  in  consequence  of  the 
non-appearance  of  the  defendant,  or  for 
the  neglect  of  the  defendant  to  make  his 
answer  agreeably  to  the  rule  or  order 
of  court.  2d.  When  the  decree  is  for  the 
foreclosure  of  a  mortgage  ;  unless  by  spe- 
cial permission  of  the  court  of  chancery 
in  consideration  of  the  defence  made. 
When  an  appeal  from  the  court  of  chan- 
cery shall  have  been  heard  and  determin- 
ed, all  the  proceedings,  together  with  the 
judgment,  decree  and  order  of  the  su- 
preme court  therein,  and  all  things  con- 
cerning the  same,  shall  be  remitted  to  the 
court  of  chancery,  where  such  proceed- 
ings shall  be  thereupon  liad  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  carry  such  judgment,  decree,  or 
order  into  efliect.  The  supreme  court  have 
jurisdiction  of  all  questions  of  law,  arising 
in  the  course  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
county  court  in  probate  matters. 

Each  judge  of  the  supreme  court  is  a 
chancellor ;  and,  within  his  judicial  cir- 
cuit, possesses,  and  may  exercise,  all  the 
jurisdiction  and  powers, which  now  are, or 
hereafter  may  be,  vested  in  a  court  of 
chancery. 

For  the  purpose  of  holding  county  courts, 
the  state  is  divided  into  five  circuits,  and 
one  circuit  assigned  to  each  of  tiie  five 
jiido-cs  of  the  sTupreme  court,  who  acts  as 
chief  judge,  with  two  assistant  county 
judges  in  each  county,  within  his  circuit.* 
The  county  courts  have,  in  their  respect- 
ive counties,  original  and  exclusive  juris 
diction  of  all  original  civil  actions,  except 
such  ns  are  made  cognizable  by  a  justice, 
and  of  all  such  petitions  as  may,  by  law. 


*  The  first  circuit  consists  at  present  of  the  coun» 
ties  of  Henniiigton  and  Rntlanil  ;  she  second  of  Wind- 
ham, Windsor  and  Orange  ;  tlie  l/iird  of  Addison, 
Chittenden  and  Grand  Isle  ;  the  four tli  of  Washing- 
ton,Caledonia  and  Essex;  and  the  Ji/th  oC  FrankMa, 
Orleans  and  Lamoille. 
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JUSTICES  OF  THE  PEACE. 


PKOBATE  COURTS. 


JUDGES   OF   THE   SUPREME  COURT. 


be  brought  before  such  court^  and  appel- 
late jurisdiction  of  all  causes,  civil  and 
criminal,  appealable  to  such  court,  and 
may  render  judgment  thereon  according 
to  law.  They  also  have  original  jurisdic- 
tion of  all  prosecutions  for  criminal  offen- 
ces, except  such  as  arc  by  law  made  cog- 
nizable by  a  justice,  and  may  award  such 
sentence  as  to  law  and  justice  appertains. 

Justices  of  the  peace  within  their  re- 
spective jurisdictions,  have  power  to  try 
and  determine  all  actions  of  a  criminal 
nature,  wliich  are  punishable  by  fine  not 
exceeding  ten  dollars,  and  to  commit  to 
prison,  or  to  bind  over  for  trial,  all  offend- 
ers, whose  crimes  exceed  their  powers  to 
try.  They  have  original  and  exclusive 
jurisdiction  in  all  civil  causes,  where  the 
matter  in  demand  does  not  exceed  .'filOO, 
except  in  actions  for  slanderous  words, 
false  iniprisonment,  replevin  above  the 
sum  of  ,f  7,  and  where  the  title  of  land  is 
concerned.  They  also  have  jurisdiction 
in  actions  of  trespass  on  the  freehold, 
wliere  the  sum  in  demand  does  not  ex- 
ceed !^20.  The  matter  in  demand,  in  an 
action  on  a  note,  shall  be  considered  the 
amount  of  the  note,  deducting  the  en- 
dorsements, and,  in  actions  on  book  ac- 
count, (lie  matter  in  demand  shall  be  con- 
sidered the  debtor  side  of  the  plaintiff's 
book.  No  judgment  rendered  by  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  can  be  reversed  by  a  writ 
of  error,  or  certiorari,  before  the  supreme 
court,  but  appeals  may  be  had  from  the 
judgment  of  a  justice  to  the  county  court 
by  eitlier  party,  if  claimed  within  two 
hours  after  the  rendition  thereof,  except- 
ing where  the  judgment  is  rendered  by 
nonsuit  or  default,  when  the  amount  sta- 
ted in  the  note  or  account  does  not  exceed 
J|i20,  and  a  few  other  cases  provided  for 
in  the  statutes. 

For  the  due  settlement  of  the  estates  of 
deceased  persons,  the  state  is  divided  into 
twenty  probate  districts,  and  a  probate 
court  established  in  eacli.-'  This  court 
consists  of  one  judge,  who  is  elected  an- 
nually by  the  legislature,  and  who  is  au- 
thorized to  appointa  register  of  said  court, 
whom  he  may  remove  at  pleasure.  Pro- 
bate courts  are  required  to  be  notified  and 
held  in  each  district  as  often  as  once  in 
each  month.  All  matters,  originally  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  of  the  probate  court, 
may  be  carried  to  the  county  court  by  ap- 
peal, and  from  that  to  tlie  supreme  court, 
for  the  decision  of  questions  of  law. 

The  judiciary  powers  of  the  state  are  at 
present  exercised  by_^?;c  supreme  judges, 
tweiitij-eigkt  county  judges,  twenty  judges 

*  Each  of  the  six  southern  Cfiunties  in  the  st.T.te 
is,  at  presciit, divided  into  two  probate  districts,  and 
eacli  of  tlie  eight  northern  counties  constitutes  one 
probate  district. 


of  probate,  and  about  three  thousand  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  all  of  whom  are  ap- 
pointed annually. 

From  1778  to  1786  inclusive,  the  su- 
preme court  consisted  of  five  judges  ;  from 
17b(>  to  1825,  it  consisted  of  three  judges; 
in  1825,  1826  and  1827,  of  four  judges; 
and  since  1827,  of  five  judges.  Tiie  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  the  judges,  who  have 
occupied  the  bench  of  tlie  supreme  court: 


Elected  Oct.  1778.' 
Moses  Robinson, 
.Tohn  Shepardson, 
John  Fassett,  jun. 
Tiiomas  Chandler, 
John  Throop. 

Oct.  1779. 
Moses  Rohinson, 
John  Shepardson,     i 
John  Fassett,  jun. 
John  Throop, 
Paul  Spoon cr. 

Oct.  1780. 
Moses  Robiiisoji, 
Paul  Spooner, 
John  Fassett,  jun. 
Increase  Mosely, 
John  Throop. 

Oct.  1781. 
Elisha  Payne., 
Moses  Robinson, 
John  Fassett,  jun. 
Bezaleel  Woodward, 
Joseph  Caldwell. 

Oct.  1782. 
Moses  Rohinson., 
Paul  Spooner, 
Jonas  Fay, 
John  Fassett, 
Peter  Olcutt. 

Oct.  1783. 
Moses  Rohinson., 
Paul  Spooner, 
John  Fassett, 
Peter  Olcutt, 
Thomas  Porter. 

Oct.  1784. 
Paul  Spooner, 
John  Fassett, 
Nathaniel  Nilcs, 
Thomas  Porter, 
Peter  Olcutt. 

Oct.  178.5. 
Moses  Robinson, 
Paul  Spooner, 
Nathaniel  Niles, 
John  Fassett, 
Thomas  Porter. 

Oct.  1786. 
Moses  Robinson, 
Paul  Spooner, 
Nathaniel  Niles, 
Nathaniel  Chipman, 
Luke  Knowlton. 


Oct.  1787. 
Moses  Robinson, 
Nathaniel  Niles, 
Paul  Spooner. 
Oct.  1788. 
Moses  Robinson, 
Paul  Spooner, 
Stephen  R.  Bradley. 

Oct.  1789-00. 
Kathanicl  Clap  man, 
Noah  Smith, 
Samuel  Knight. 

Oct.  1791-92-93. 
Samuel  Knight, 
Elijah  Paine, 
Isaac  Tichenor. 

Oct.  1794-95. 
Isaac  Tichenor, 
Lott  Hall, 
Enoch  Woodbridge. 

Oct.  1796. 
Xathanicl  Chipman, 
Lott  Hall, 
Enoch  Woodbrido-e. 

Oct.  1797. 
Israel  Smith, 
Enoch  Woodbridge, 
Lott  Hall. 
Oct.  17il8-99-1800. 
Enoch  U'oodbriclge, 
Lott  Hall, 
Noah  Smith. 

Oct.  1801-02. 
Jonathan  Robinson, 
Royal  Tyler, 
Stephen  Jacob. 

Oct.  1803-4-5-6. 
Jonatlian  Robinson, 
Royal  Tyler, 
Theop.  Herrington, 

Oct.  1807-08. 
Roy  1 1  Ti/lcr, 
Theop.  Herrington, 
Jonas  Galusha. 
Oct.  1809-10-11-12. 
Royal  Ti/lcr, 
Theop.  Herrington, 
David  Fay. 

Oct.  1813-14. 
JVathanicl  Chipman, 
Daniel  Farrand, 
Jona.  H.  Hubbard. 

Oct.  1815. 
Jlsa  Mdis, 
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Richard  Skinner, 
James  Fisk. 

Oct.  1816. 
Richard  Skinner, 
James  Fisk, 
Wm.  A.  Palmer. 
OcM817-18-19-20. 
Dudley  Chase, 
Joel  Doolittle, 
William  Brayton. 

Oct.  1821. 
C.  P.  Van  Kess, 
Joel  Doolittle, 
William  Brayton. 

Oct.  1822. 
C.  P.  Van  JVess, 
Joel  Doolittle, 
Chas.  K.  Williams. 

Oct.  1823. 
Richard  Skimmer, 
Chas.  K.  Williams, 
Asa  Aikens. 

Oct.  1824. 
Richard  Skinner, 
Joel  Doolittle, 
Asa  Aikens. 

Oct.  1825-26. 
Richard  Skinner, 
Samuel  Prentiss, 
Titus  Hutchinson, 
Stephen  Royce,  jun 

Oct.  1827. 
Richard  Skinner, 
Samuel  Prentiss, 
Titus  Hutchinson, 
Bates  Turner. 

Oct.  1828. 
Richard  Skinner, 
Samuel  Prentiss, 


Titus  Hutchinson, 
Bates  Turner, 
Ephraim  Paddock. 

Oct.  1829. 
Samuel  Prentiss, 
Titus  Hutchinson, 
Chas.  K.  Williams, 
Stephen  Royce,  jun. 
Ephraim  Paddock. 

Oct.  1830. 
Titus  Hutchinson, 
Chas.  K.  Williams, 
Stephen  Royce,  jun. 
Ephraim  Paddock, 
John  C.  Thompson. 

Oct.  1831-32-33. 
Titus  Hutchinson, 
Chas.  K.  Williams, 
Stephen  Royce,  jun. 
Nicholas  Baylies, 
Samuel  S.  Phelps. 

Oct.  1834-35. 
Chas.  K.  Williams, 
Stephen  Royce, 
Samuel  S.  Phelps, 
Jacob  Collamer, 
John  Mattocks. 

Oct.  1836-37-38. 
Chas.  K.  Williams. 
Stephen  Royce, 
Samuel  S.  Phelps, 
Jacob  Collamer, 
Isaac  F.  Redfield. 

Oct.  ]  839-40-41. 
Chas.  K.  Wiliiums, 
Stephen  Royce, 
Jacob  Collamer, 
Isaac  F.  Redfield, 
Milo  L.  Bennet. 


When  Vermont  was  admitted  into  the 
union  in  1791,  this  state  was  constituted 
a  district  of  the  United  States,  and  a  Uni- 
ted States'  district  and  circuit  court  estab- 
lished here.  Each  of  these  courts  hold 
two  sessions  annually.  The  district  court 
sits  at  Pvutland,  Oct.  6,  and  at  Windsor, 
May  24.  The  circuit  court  sits  at  Rut- 
land, Oct.  3,  and  at  Windsor,  May  21. 
In  September,  1801,  the  Hon.  Elijah  Paine 
resigned  his  seat  in  the  senate  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  accepted  the  appointment 
of  judge  of  the  court  for  the  district  of 
Vermont,  which  office  he  has  held  from 
that  period  to  the  present  time. 

For  many  years  after  the  organization 
of  the  judiciary  of  the  state,  no  measures 
seem  to  have  been  taken  for  publishing' 
reports  of  cases  tried  in  our  courts.  In- 
deed it  is  only  for  about  twenty  years  last 
past  that  we  have  any  thing  like  full  re- 
ports. The  first  reports  of  causes  tried  in 
the  state  were  by  the  Hon.  Nathaniel 
Chipman.  They  embrace  causes  tried  in 
1783,  1790  and  1791,  and  were  published 
at  Rutland  in  1793.  They  were  printed 
in  a  small  duodecimo  volume,  and  enti- 
tled Reports  and  Dissertations  by  N. Chip- 
man.  Only  twenty-five  cases  were  re- 
ported, which  occupied  less  than  half  the 
volume,  the  remainder  being  made  up  of 
Dissertations  and  an  appendix.  Of  these 
twenty-five  cases,  eleven  were  copied  in- 
to the  first  A^olume  of  reports  by  Daniel 
Chipman.  The  next  Vermont  reports 
were  those  of  the  Hon.  Royal  Tyler  in 
two  volumes,  the  first  printed  in  18U9,  and 
the  second  in  1810. 


REPORTS  OF  THE  DECISIONS  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT 


Title. 

Reporters. 

Where  printed 

Btj  ichom. 

Vol 

Reports  and  Dis-  \ 
sertations,          5 

JJath'l  Chipman 

Rutland 

Anthony  Hasvvell 

Tyler's  Reports 

Royal  Tyler 

New  York 

J.  Riley 

I 

Tyler's  Reports 

(( 

(.1, 

(1 

II 

Bra)'ton's  Reports 

Wm.  Brayton 

Middlcbury 

Copeland  &  Allen 

Chipman's  Reports 

Dan'l  Chipman 

(( 

J.  W.  Copeland 

I,  II 

Aikens'  Reports 

Asa  Aikens 

Windsor 

Simeon  Ide 

I 

Aikens'  Reports 

(( 

(( 

1.1, 

II 

Vermont  Reports 

The  Judges 

St.  Albans 

Jeduthan  Spooner 

I 

Vermont  Reports 

(( 

(,i 

" 

II 

Vermont  Reports 

(( 

(( 

(( 

III 

Vermont  Reports 

(( 

" 

(I 

IV 

Vermont  Reports 

<( 

Middlebury 

Knapp  &  Jewett 

V 

Vermont  Reports 

(t 

" 

" 

VI 

Vermont  Reports 

(( 

(( 

ii. 

VII 

Vermont  Reports 

c< 

(C 

C( 

VIII 

Vermont  Reports 

11 

Burlington 

Chauncey  Goodrich 

IX 

Vermont  Reports 

Geo.  B.  Shaw 

ii 

(( 

X 

Vermont  Reports 

Shaw  &Weston 

(( 

(( 

XI 

Vermont  Reports 

Wm.  Weston 

(( 

(( 

XII 

296 

496 
488 
240 
640 
432 
458 
518 
600 
621 
652 
628 
704 
548 
526 
444 
621 
728 
733 


Year. 
1793 

1809 
1810 
1821 
1824 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
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COUNCIL  OF   CENSORS 


FKOM  THE  FIRST  TO  THE  FIFTH. 


Section  V. 

Council  of  Censors. 

Under  the  provision  of  the  43(1  section 
of  the  constitution  of  the  state,  there  has 
been  a  council  of  censors  elected  once  in 
seven  years,  since  tiie  first  adoption  of  tliat 
instrument.  The  first  was  elected  in 
March,  1785.  This  council  held  three 
sessions  ;  the  first  at  Norwich  on  the  1st 
Wednesday  of  June,  1785,  the  second  at 
Windsor  on  the  last  Thursday  of  Septem- 
ber following,  and  the  last  at  Bennington 
on  the  first  Thursday  of  February,  1786. 
At  these  several  sessions  numerous  reso- 
lutions were  passed,  expressive  of  objec- 
tions to  laws  then  in  force,  and  recom- 
mending to  the  legislature  their  repeal,  or 
modification,  so  as  to  render  them  more 
conformable  to  the  humane  principles  laid 
down  in  the  declaration  of  rights.  They 
also  proposed  sundry  alterations  in  the 
constitution,  the  most  important  of  which 
was  one  limiting  the  whole  number  of 
representatives  to  50,  and  providing  for 
their  election  by  county  conventions,  or 
by  dividing  the  state  into  districts.*  This 
recommendation  was,  however,  not  adopt- 
ed by  the  convention  assembled  by  order 
of  this  council  of  censors. 

The  second  council  of  censors,  elected 
in  17'J2,  in  their  revision  of  the  constitu- 
tion, proposed  so  to  amend  it  as  to  vest 
the  legislative  power  in  a  senate  and  house 
of  representatives,  as  co-ordinate  branches 
of  ttie  legislature.  All  bills  passed  by  the 
senate  and  representatives,  before  they 
became  laws,  were  to  be  laid  before  the 
governor  and  council  for  their  approba- 
tion. If  not  approved,  they  were  to  be 
returned,  with  the  objections  in  writing, 
to  the  house  in  which  they  originated, 
and  if,  on  reconsideration,  both  houses 
should  repass  the  bill,  it  should  then  be- 
come a  law  without  the  approbation  of 
the  governor  and  council.  This  proposal 
was  also  rejected  by  the  convention  call- 
ed to  consider  it.  In  their  address  to  the 
freemen  of  the  state,  this  council  of  cen- 
sors say,  that  "  In  examining  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  legislative  and  executive  de- 
partments of  this  government,  during  the 
last  septenary,  we  are  happy  to  find  no 
proceedings  which  we  judge  unconstitu- 
tional or  deserving  of  censure." 

The  third  council  of  censors,  elected  in 
1799,  proposed  no  alterations  in  the  con- 
stitution, and  therefore  called  no  conven- 
tion. They,  however,  published  an  ad- 
dress to  the  people,  in  which  they  say  that 
they  consider  the  constitution  susceptible 


*  For  an  account  of  the  proceeilinfjs  of  this  council 
and  their  addiess,  see  Slado's  Vt.  State  Papers,  p. 
571-544. 


of  improvement,  but  that  "  the  present 
convulsed  state  of  political  opinion,  ren- 
ders the  present  an  unsuitable  jieriod  for 
entering  on  such  an  important  business." 
They  further  say,  "  that  in  examining  the 
procedure  of  the  legislature  during  the 
last  septenary,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  ex- 
cept in  a  few  instances,  they  have  con- 
ducted public  concerns  agreeably  to  the 
rules  prescribed  by  the  constitution."  The 
exceptions  here  alluded  to  are,  first,  "  an 
act  directing  the  mode  of  election,"  &,c. 
passed  October  26,  1796,  secondly,  "  an 
act  relating  to  fines  and  forfeitures,"  &c. 
passed  in  March,  1797,  and  thirdly,  "  an 
act  to  support  the  gospel,"  passed  Octo- 
ber 26, 1797.  These  were  all  declared  to 
be  repugnant  to  the  constitution  and  their 
repeal  recommended. 

But  the  matter  upon  which  this  council, 
in  their  address,  animadverted  most  se- 
verely, was  the  proceedings  of  the  assem- 
bly in  the  case  of  William  Coley,  the 
sherifFof  Bennington  county.  The  coun- 
cil charged  said  Coley  with  taking  illegal 
fees  ;  and  by  a  communication  to  the  as- 
sembly, during  the  October  session  in 
1799,  ordered  his  impeachment  before  the 
governor  and  council.  Upon  the  recep- 
tion of  this  order,  the  house  of  represent- 
atives, instead  of  submitting  the  matter 
to  the  governor  and  council,  proceeded  to 
investigate  it  themselves,  and  finally  re- 
solved that  the  charges  were  unsu^jported 
and  that  the  order  should  be  dismissed  } 
thus  assuming  to  themselves  the  pov/er 
to  try  impeachments,  which,  by  the  con- 
stitution, was  vested  in  the  governor  and 
council. 

Of  the  fo2irth  council  of  censors,  elect- 
ed in  1806,  we  are  unable  to  give  any  ac- 
count, not  having  succeeded  in  obtainino" 
a  copy  of  their  journals.* 

The  Jifih  council  of  censors,  elected  in 
1813,  held  two  sessions,  one  atMontpelier 
in  October,  1813,  and  the  other  at  Mid- 
dlebury  in  January,  1814.  They  proposed 
sundry  amendments  to  the  constitution, 
the  most  important  of  which  related  to  a 
senate  and  to  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
court.  The  senate,  which  thej'  proposed, 
was  to  consist  of  24  members,  who  should 
hold  their  oftice  three  years,  and,  of  whom, 
one  third  should  go  out  of  office  and  their 
places  be  supplied  each  year.  They  pro- 
posed that  the  judges  should  continue  in 
office  during  good  behavior,  but  be  re- 
moveable  by  a  concurrent  vote  of  two 
thirds  of  each  of  the  two  branches  of  the 

*  It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  there  is  not,  so  far 
as  we  can  learn,  a  complete  set  of  the  printed  jour- 
nals, either  of  the  genera  1  nssenihly,  or  of  the  coun- 
cil of  censor.^,  to  be  found  in  any  public  library  in 
the  state— not  even  in  tho  state  library  at  ftlontpelier. 
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legislature.  These  and  all  the  other  amend- 
ments proposed  were  rejected  by  the  con- 
vention called  to  consider  them,  by  a  vast 
majority.  On  the  article  providing  for  a 
senate  in  place  of  the  council,  the  vote 
stood,  yeas  20,  nays  1H8. 

In  their  review  of  the  legislative  pro- 
ceedings, tills  council  of  censors  say, 
"that,°in  general,  the  various  depart- 
ments and  officers  of  government  have, 
during  the  last  septenary,  in  the  exercise 
of  their  various  functions,  kept  within  the 
pale  of  the  constitution."  They  then  pro- 
ceed to  specify  three  acts  passed  the  pre- 
ceding year,  which  they  deem  exceptions 
to  their  general  remark,  and  recommend 
their  repeal.  These  were,  first,  "  an  act 
directing  the  deed  of  Job  and  Theoda 
Wood  to  be  given  in  evidence,"  passed 
October  20,  1812  ;  secondly,  "  an  act  to 
prevent  intercourse  with  the  enemies  of 
this  and  the  United  States  on  the  north- 
ern frontier,"  passed  November  6,  1812 ; 
and  thirdly,  "  an  act  suspending  civil  pro- 
cess against  the  persons  and  property  of 
the  officers  and  soldiers  of  this  state  wlille 
in  service,"  passed  November  6,1812.* 

The  sixth  council  of  censors,  elected  in 
1820,  held  three  sessions:  the  first  in  June, 
the  second  in  October,  1820,  and  the  third 
in  March,  1821,  all  at  Montpelier.  This 
council  of  censors  proposed  so  to  alter  the 
constitution  as  to  make  the  council  of  the 
state  consist  of  one  member  from  each 
county,  to  be  elected  by  the  freemen  of 
the  county,  and  to  make  that  council  a 
co-ordinnte  branch  of  the  legislature,  hav- 
ino-  a  negative  upon  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. They  also  proposed  so  to  ap- 
portion and  reduce  the  number  of  repre- 
sentatives that  they  should  never  exceed 
350.  The  judges  of  the  supreme  court 
were  to  be  elected  for  seven  years,  but  to 
be  removable  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of 
both  houses  in  joint  meeting.  The  con- 
vention called  by  this  council  met  at 
Montpelier  on  the  21st  of  February,  1822, 
rejected  all  the  proposed  amendments  by 
a  vote  of  about  ten  to  one,  and  dissolved 
February  23d,  by  adjourning  without  day. 

In  their  review  of  the  legislative  pro- 
ceedings, the  subject  upon  which  this 
council  of  censors  animadverted  with 
most  severity,  was  the  passage  of  private 
acts  of  suspension  and  insolvency,  and 
acts  arfintlnfr  new  trials.  This  they  re- 
garded as  an  assumption  of  powers  con- 
fided by  the  constitution  to  the  judiciary 
department  of  the  government  and  calcu- 
lated to  impair  the  obligation  of  contracts. 

The  seventh  council  of  censors,  elected 
in  1827,  held  three  sessions;  the  first  in 


*  See  part  second,  page  94. 


June,  tlie  second  in  October  and  the  third 
in  November,  the  two  first  at  Montpelier 
and  the  last  at  Burlington.  In  their  re- 
view of  the  legislative  proceedings,  they 
advert  to  the  passage  of  acts  of  suspen- 
sion and  granting  new  trials  as  a  violation 
of  the  constitution,  and  also  express  their 
conviction  that  the  constitution  is  violated 
by  permitting  persons,  holding  offices  un- 
der the  United  States,  to  hold  offices  at 
the  same  time  under  the  authority  of  this 
state.  This  council  proposed  several 
amendments  to  the  constitution,  the  most 
important  of  which  was  the  creation  of  a 
senate,  to  consist  of  28  members,  to  be 
chosen  by  counties,  which  should  act  with 
the  house  of  representatives  as  a  co-ordi- 
nate branch  of  the  legislature.  They 
called  a  convention,  which  met  at  Mont- 
pelier on  the  26th  of  June,  1828,  and,  the 
next  day,  rejected  by  a  large  majority  the 
articles  proposed,  (with  the  exception  of 
one  relating  to  the  naturalization  of  for- 
eigners, and  which  now  constitutes  the 
first  article  of  amendment  on  page  115) 
and  adjourned  without  day  at  5  o'clock  in 
the  morning  of  the  28th. 

The  eighth  council  of  censors,  elected 
in  1834,  held  three  sessions  ;  the  first  in 
June, -the  second  in  October,  1834,  and 
the  third  in  January,  1835,  the  two  first 
at  Montpelier  and  the  last  at  Middlcbury. 
This  council  proposed  nineteen  articles  of 
amendment  to  the  constitution,  chiefly 
relating  to  the  establishment  of  a  senate 
as  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  legislature. 
They  called  a  convention,  which  met  at 
Montpelier  on  the  6th  of  January,  1836, 
and,  after  mature  deliberation,  adopted 
twelve  of  the  amendments  proposed, 
which  may  be  found  in  the  first  section  of 
this  chapter,  beginning  with  the  second 
article  of  amendment  on  page  115. 

The  amendments  adopted  were  similar 
in  principle  to  those  proposed  by  several 
former  councils  and  which  were  rejected 
by  very  large  majorities,  which  shows 
that  a  very  great  chanoe  had  taken  place 
in  public  sentiment.  The  reasons  of  this 
change  are  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in 
the  recent  disputes  between  the  execu- 
tive council  and  house  of  representatives 
with  regard  to  the  extent  of  their  respec- 
tive powers.  For  a  long  time  after  the 
organization  of  the  government,  the  ex- 
ecutive council  was  composed  of  men 
who  were  regarded  as  fathers  of  the  state, 
and  for  forty-five  years  after  the  adoption 
of  the  first  constitution,  they  did  practi- 
cally exercise  the  powers  of  a  co-ordinate 
branch  of  the  legislature,  and  so  long  as 
the  framers  of  the  constitution,  or  their 
cotemporaries,  continued  to  take  prrt  in 
the  councils  of  tiie  state,  their  constitu- 
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tional  right  so  to  act  was  not  seriously 
denied.  But  a  collision  at  length  arising 
between  the  council  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, inquiry  was  instituted  with  re- 
gard to  the  extent  of  their  respective 
povvers.  The  council  claimed  a  parity  of 
powers  with  the  house,  and  this  the  house 
as  resolutely  denied.  Notwithstanding 
the  former  practice,  it  was  found  that  the 
literal  construction  of  the  constitution 
was  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the 
house,  and,  the  council  being  thus  shorn 
of  the  powers,  which  it  had  been  so  long 
permitted  to  exercise,  and  sunk  into  in- 
significance, the  people  were  aroused  to  a 
sense  of  the  necessity  of  some  more  effec- 
tual check  upon  tlie  proceedings  of  the 
house  of  representatives,  and  the  result 
was  the  establishment  of  a  senate  in  163(3, 
as  before  stated. 

The  vintk  and  last  council  of  censors, 
elected  in  184],  held  three  sessions;  the 
first  in  June,  the  second  in  October,  1841, 
and  the  third  in  February,  1842,  the  two 
former  at  Montpelier  and  the  latter  at 
Burlington.  They  have  proposed  seven 
articles  of  amendment  to  the  constitution, 
and  have  agreed  upon  calling  a  convention 
to  meet  at  Montpelier  on  the  firstWednes- 
day  in  January,  1843,  for  their  considera- 
tion. The  most  important  of  these  recom- 
mendations are,  first,  the  extension  of  the 
term  of  service  of  the  judges  of  the  su- 
preme court  from  one  to  seven  years  ; 
secondly,  the  extension  of  the  term  of 
service  of  senators,  from  one  to  three 
years — one  third  of  the  whole  number  to 
be  elected  annually ;  and,  thirdly,  the 
giving  tlie  election  of  sherifi:s  and  high 
bailitls  to  the  peojile  of  the  respective 
counties,  and  the  election  of  justices  of 
tlie  peace  to  the  people  of  the  towns  in 
which  they  reside. 

List  of  Councils  of  Censors. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  councils 
of  censors,  elected  on  the  last  Wednesday 
in  March  of  each  septenary  : 

178.5. — Lewis  Behee,  Jonathan  Brace, 
Benjamin  Carpenter,  Ebenezer  Curtis, 
Jonathan  Hunt,  Stephen  Jacobs,  Joseph 
Marsh,  Ebenezer  Marvin,  Increase  Mose- 
ly,  Elijah  Robinson,  John  Sessions,  Micah 
Townsend  and  Ebenezer  Walbridge. 

17ri'2. — Daniel  Buck,  Bridgeman, 

Benjamin  Burt,  Elijah  Dewey,  Jonas  Ga- 
lusha,  Anthony  Haswell,  Roswcll  Hop- 
kins, Samuel  Knight,  Beriah  Loomis, 
Samuel  Mattocks,  Elijah  Paine,  Isaac 
Tichenor  and  John  White. 
^  17!)i).— Elias  Buel,  Noah  Chittenden, 
Elijah  Dewey,  Benjamin  Emmons,  David 
Fay,  Lott  Hall,  Jonathan  Hunt,  Samuel 
Knight,   John  Leverett,  Nathaniel  Niles, 


Moses  Robinson,  John  White  and  John 
Willard. 

1800.— Apollos  Austin,  Ezra  Butler, 
Loyal  Case,  Isaac  Clark,  Josiah  Fisk, 
Thomas  Gross,  Udney  Hay,  VVm.  Hunter, 
S.  Huntington,  John  Noyes,  Mark  Rich- 
ards, Moses  Robinson  and  James  Tariiox. 

1813. — Isaac  Bailey,  Nicholas  Baylies, 
Solomon  Bingham,  Nathaniel  Chipman, 
Ebenezer  Clark,  David  Edmunds,  Daniel 
Farrand,  William  Hall,  jun.,  Luther  Jew- 
ett,  Chas.  Marsii,  Elijah  Strong,  Robert 
Temple  and  Isaac  Tichenor. 

1820. — Asa  Aldis,  Joel  Brownson,  Au- 
gustine Clarke,  J.Cushman,Wm.  Hunter, 
Jedediah  Hyde,  William  Nutting,  John 
Phelps,  Joel  Pra'.t,  Charles  Ridi,  Joseph 
Scott,  Amos  Thompson    and   J.  Y.  Vail. 

1827.— Asa  Aikens,  Joel  Allen,  John 
W.  Dana,  Wm.  Gates,  Wm.  A.  Griswold, 
.Tedediah  H.  Harris,  Wm.  Howe,  Daniel 
Kellogg,  O.  Noble,  Samuel  S.  Phelps, 
Leonard  Sargeant,  Bates  Turner  and  E. 
P.  Walton. 

1834.— Joel  Doolittle,  Alvan  Foote,  Na- 
than Harmon,  Robert  Harvey,  William 
Hebard,  David  Hibbard,  jr.,  John  Phelps, 
Joseph  Reed,  Stephen  Robinson,  Joseph 
Smith,  E.  H.  Starkweather,  Wm.  Strong. 

1841. — Heman  Allen,  Austin  Birchard, 
Luther  Carpenter,  Martin,  C.  Deming, 
J.  D.  Farnsworth,  Alvah  R.  P'rench,  Da- 
vid Hibbard,  Willis  Mott,  Gordon  New- 
ell, Ephraim  Paddock,  John  A.  Pratt, 
Hezekiah  H.  Reed  and  Peter  Starr. 


Section  VI. 
Militia  of  Fcrmoiit* 

With  the  exceptions  mentioned  below, 
the  militia  of  Vermont  consists  of  all  the 
able-bodied  white  male  citizens  of  the 
state  between  tiie  age  of  18  and  4.5  years. 
The  exemptions  from  military  service  em- 
brace ministers  of  the  gospel,  commis- 
sioned ofiicers  who  have  been  honorably 
discharged,  and  such  as  may  be  .so  dis- 
charged after  having  served  as  commis- 
sioned officers  for  a  period  of  five  years, 
members  of  fire  companies  to  the  number 
of  20  to  each  engine,  faculties  and  stu- 
dents of  colleges  and  academies,  judges 
of  the  supreme,  county  and  probate  courts, 
county  clerks,  registers  oi'  probate,  sher- 
ifl's,  deputy  sheriffs,  high  bailiff's  and  con- 
stables, quakers,  physicians,  stated  scJiool- 
masters,  ferrymen  and  millers. 

The  whole  military  force  of  the  state, 
according  to  the  return  of  the  Adjutant  and 
Inspector  General  for  1840,  was  2(),304 
including  officers  and  private  soldiers 
This  force  of  which  the  governor  is  comi 

*  !iee  Keviseii  Statutes  for  1639,  page  554--600. 
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mander  in  chief,  is  divided  into  three  di- 
visions, with  a  major  general  to  each  di- 
vision. Each  division  is  divided  into  three 
brigades,  w^ith  a  brigadier  general  to  each. 
Each  brigade  is  divided  into  from  two  to 
four  regiments,  and  each  regiment  is  de- 
signed to  consist  of  ten  companies  of  100 
men  in  each.  Each  company  is  com- 
manded by  a  captain  and  two  lieutenants; 
each  regiment  by  a  colonel,  lieutenant 
colonel  and  major  ;  each  brigade  by  a  brig- 
adier general,  a  brigade  inspector,  a  quar- 
termaster and  one  aid-de-camp  ;  each  di- 
vision by  a  major  general,  a  division  in- 
spector, a  quartermaster  and  two  aids-de- 
camp ;  and  the  whole  by  the  governor  as 
captain  general,  an  adjutant  and  inspector 
general,  a  quartermaster  general  and  two 
aids-de-camp.  The  adjutant  and  in- 
spector general  and  the  quartermaster 
general  are  appointed  by  the  governor. 
The  major  generals  and  brigadier  generals 
are  appointed  by  the  legislature ;  the 
colonels,  lieutenant  colonels,  and  majors 
are  elected  by  the  captains  and  lieuten- 
ants of  their  respective  regiments;  and 
the  captains,  lieutenants  and  non-commis- 
sioned officers  of  each  company  are  elect- 
ed by  their  respective  companies.  The  mi- 
litia of  the  state  is  at  present  divided  into 
three  divisions,  7ii?ie  hr\ga.des,  tioe7iti/-ciglit 
regiments,  including  a  rifle  regiment,  and 
Uco  hundred  and  ninety  companies.  The 
regiments  are  numered  in  regular  progres- 
sion from  one  up  to  twenty-eight. 

On  the  first  Tuesday  of  June  in  each 
year,  every  company  is  called  togetlier 
for  the  purpose  of  inspection,  drill  and 
discipline,  and  a  return,  of  the  name  and 
equipments  of  each  individual, made  to  the 
clerk  of  the  town  to  which  the  company 
belongs;  and  once  in  three  years,  be- 
tween the  5th  of  September  and  the  3d  of 
October,  the  militia  of  the  state  may  be 
assembled,  for  review,  inspection  and  dis- 
cipttne,  by  regiment,  or  separate  battal- 
ion, as  the  commandant  of  brigade  shall 
direct.  The  commissioned  and  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  musicians  of  each 
regiment  are  rerjuired  to  rendezvous  two 
days  annually,  in  their  uniforms,  for  the 
purpose  of  training  and  improvement  in 
military  discipline.  Tiie  poll  of  each  per- 
son belonging  to  the  militia,  who  is  re- 
turned fully  equipped,  is  exempted  from 
all  taxes,  except  the  higliway  tax,  and 
each  officer,  non-commissioned  officer  and 
musician  is  paid  one  dollar  per  day,  and 
the  adjutant  and  inspector  general  three 
dollars  per  day,  for  attendance  at  regi- 
mental drills. 

The  militia  of  Vermont, or  Green  Moun- 
tain Boys,  as  they  have  been  more  com- 
monly   denominated,   have   al'^'ays  been 


proverbial  for  their  intrepidity  and  valor. 
During  the  revolutionary  war,  they  acted 
in  proportion  to  their  numbers  a  very  con- 
spicuous and  important  part,  as  the  fields 
of  Hubbardton*  and  Benningtont  and  the 
surrender  of  Burgoyne  X  bear  witness. 
And  when  our  country  was  invaded  du- 
ring the  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  their 
previous  reputation  was  fully  sustained 
by  the  promptness  and  bravery  with 
which  they  met  the  enemy  at  Plattsburgh 
on  the  memorable  11th  of  Sept,  1814. || 


Flag.\ — The  Flag  or  Ensign,  of  this 
state,  as  established  by  law,  consists  of 
thirteen  stripes  alternate  red  and  white, 
and  the  Union  one  large  star,  white,  in  a 
blue  field,  with  the  coat  of  arms  of  the 
state  of  Vermont  therein. 

Ckamplaln  Arsenal. — This  is  an  estab- 
lishment belonging  to  the  United  States, 
situated  at  Vergennes,  and  is  rated  and 
designated  as  an  arsenal  of  the  third  class, 
"for  the  safe-keeping  of  arms  and  other 
ordnance  stores."  The  land  on  which 
the  public  buildings  are  erected  was  pur- 
chased by  the  United  States  from  E.  D. 
Woodbridge,  Esq.,  in  two  lots ;  the  first 
lot  of  about  ten  acres,  was  purchased  in 
1816,  and  the  second  lot,  about  eighteen 
acres,  in  1828.11  The  location  and  general 
supervision  of  the  buildings  was  assigned 


*  See  part  second,  pago  41.  \  Ibid.  p.  45.  t  Ibid, 
page  48.    ||  Ibid,  p   96. 

f\  Tiirough  inadvertonco,  twice  (is  many  stripe» 
^^ere  introducRd  into  our  figure  of  the  Vermont  Flag 
as  there  should  have  been,  and  tlie  error  was  not  dis- 
covered in  season  to  have  it  re-engraved. 

IT  These  lots  were  severally  ceded  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Itgisiature  of  Vermont ;  the  first  in 
]82(i,  and  thff  second  in  1S98. 
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to  Major  George  Talcott  of  the  United 
States  ordnance,  and  in  June,  1826,  pub- 
lic notice  was  given  by  him,  inviting  pro- 
posals for  furnishing  materials  for  con- 
structing a  wharf,  dwelling  house,  maga- 
zine and  arsenal,  upon  the  ground  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States.  In  August  of 
the  same  year,  Lieut.  W.  T.  Willard  was 
assigned  as  an  assistant  to  Major  Talcott, 
and  took  the  charge  and  immediate  su- 
perintendence of  the  public  property  and 
the  workmen  employed  in  the  public  ser- 
vice. The  first  appropriation  made  by 
congress  for  constructing  public  buildintrs 
was  fifteen  tJiousand  dollars.  In  April, 
1827,  Lieut.  Willard  was  relieved  of  the 
command  of  tliis  post  by  Lieiit.  J.  M. 
Washington,  and  during  this  and  tlie  fol- 
lowing year  the  principal  buildings  were 
completed. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the 
public  land,  buildings,  &c.  with  their  es- 
timated value,  as  reported  September  30, 
1841,  viz : 

28  acres  of  land,  $2,100 

Arsenal,  three  stories  high,  80  by 
3G  feet,  built  of  stone  and  cov- 
ered with  slate,  9,000 
Officers  quarters,  36  by  30  feet, 
covered  with  slate,  with  frame 
kitchen    and    wood    shed    at- 
tached,                                                  4,000 
Magazine,  40  by  19,  stone,  cov- 
ered with  slate,                                  3,000 
Gun     house,     100   by   26   feet, 

built  of  wood,  1,000 

Armorer's  and  carpenter's  shop, 
40  by  30  feet,  built  of  wood, 
with  two  rooms  furnished  for 
quarters,  600 

Lalioratory,  26  by  19  feet,  built 

of  wood,  350 

Blacksmith's  shop,  20  by  14  feet, 

built  of  wood,  200 

Barn,  38  by  28  feet,  built  of  wood,  400 

Ice  house,  built  of  wood,  50 

Two  cisterns,  wharf,  crane,  fen- 
ces, and  other  improvements,         2,675 


Total,  $23,375 

A  large  portion  of  the  ordnance  stores 
now  deposited  at  this  arsenal,  except  small 
arms,  were  used  at  Plattsburgh  during  tlie 
last  war  with  England.  The  amount  of 
ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  on  hand  on 
the  30th  September,  1841,  was  as  follows, 
viz. — 9  pieces  brass  cannon,  26  pieces  iron 
cannon, 27  artiller}-  carriages, 16,570  round 
shot  and  shells,  i^,200  pounds  grape  shot, 
4,077  muskets  with  bayonets,  401  rifles 
(Hall's  patent)  with  bayonets,  500  sets  in- 
fantry accoutrements,  48,638  pounds  pig 
lead  ;  also,  a  large  quantity  of  artillery 
equipments,   canister  and   strapped   shot 
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and  shells,  cannon  and  musket  powder, 
fixed  ammunition   for  cannon  and  small 
arms,  cartridge  bags,  laboratory  paper  and 
stores,  musket  and  rifle  flints,  musket  bul- 
lets, buck  shot,  A:c.  valued  at     $82,878,56 
Also,  armorer's,  carpenter's, 
smith's  and  laboratory  tools 
and  materials  for  use  at  the 
post,  valued  at  1,323,26 

Recapitulution. 
Value  of  public  grounds,  buildings  and 
improvements,  $23,375,00 

Value  of  ordnance  and  ord- 
nance stores,  82,878,56 
Value  of  tools  and  materials,        1,323,27 


$107,576  83 

Lieut.  Washington  retained  the  com- 
mand of  the  arsenal  until  January,  1833, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Lieut.  D.  II.  Vin- 
ton ;  in  November  of  the  same  year  Lieut. 
Vinton  was.  relieved  by  Lieut.  Charles 
Ward, who  commanded  until  March,  1836, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Capt.  Allen  Lowd. 
Capt.  Lowd  was  relieved  in  September, 
1837,  by  Lieut.  J.  B.  Scott,  who  com- 
manded until  August,  1838,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Isaac  H.  Bogard,  Esq.  military 
store  keeper.  In  December  following, 
Mr.  Bogard  was  relieved  by  Lieut.  W. 
H.  Fowler,  and  in  June,  1839,  Lieut. 
Fowler  was  relieved  by  Major  Silas  Hal- 
sey,  military  store  keeper,  who  is  the  pres- 
ent commandant  at  that  post. 

Soon  after  the  oi'ganization  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  ordnance  corps,  in  1832,  one 
blacksmith  and  two  artificers  were  as- 
signed to  this  post  to  be  employed  in 
clea<|ing  and  repairing  small  arms,  pre- 
serving public  property  and  other  public 
services. 

By  special  authority  from  the  secretary 
of  war,  the  government  of  tiie  state  of 
Vermont  has  permission  to  use  a  portion 
of  one  of  the  public  buildings  for  storing 
state's  property,  and  about  4,300  muskets, 
80  rifles,  and  3  six  pounders,  guns,belong- 
ing  to  the  state  of  Vermont,  are  now  de- 
posited in  the  arsenal,  valued  at  $31,500. 

The  Champlain  arsenal  is  the  only  mili- 
tary establishment  of  the  United  States 
within  the  limits  of  Vermont.  During 
the  colonial  wars  some  military  works 
were  erected  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
lake,  particularly  a  strong  stone  windmill 
on  what  was  called  V'/indmill  point,  nearly 
opposite  to  Crown  point.  During  the 
revolution  fortifications  were  erected  upon 
Mount  Independence,  opposite  to  Ticon- 
deroga,  and  during  the  last  war  with 
Great  Britain,  breast  works  were  thrown 
up  at  Burlington  and  at  the  mouth  of  Ot- 
ter creek,  but  no  fortifications  liave  ever 
been   erected   in    Vermont,   which  wero 
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desicriied  to  be  permanent.  The  post  at 
the  mouth  of  Otter  creek  was  attacked  on 
the  1.0th  of  May,  1814,  by  the  Britisli 
flotilla,  consisting  of  five  sail  and  eight 
row  gallies,  but  they  were  repulsed  with- 
out loss  to  the  Anrericans.  The  American 
force  consisted  of  only  190  men,  com- 
manded by  Capt.  Thornton  of  the  artillery 
and  Lieut.  Cassin  of  the  navy. 


Section  VII. 

Vermont  State  House* 

When  Montpelier  was  made  the  Capital 
of  the  state,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
and  vicinity  erected  a  State  House,  and 
gave  it  to  the  state.  At  the  date  of  its 
erection,  it  was  well  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose of  legislation,  but  as  the  state  rapidly 
increased  in  population  it  was  found  after 
some  years  to  be  inadequate  to  the  increas- 
ing wants  of  the  legislature.  Various 
propositions  were  made  at  successive  ses- 
sions of  the  legislature  to  enlarge  the 
building,  but  without  effect.  At  the  ses- 
sion of  ]S31,the  attention  of  the  members 
of  the  legislature  was  drawn  to  the  sub- 
ject of  a  new  state  house,  by  a  design  for 
one,  made  by  Ammi  9".  Young,  architect, 
and  e.xhibited  at  JVIontpelier  at  that  time. 
The  design  was  much  admired,  and  the 
legislature  passed  a  resolution  autiiorizing 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  receive 
proposals  from  the  several  towns  in  the 
state,  to  build  a  new  state  house,  suf- 
ficiently commodious  for  all  the  purpos- 
es of  state  legislation,  and  to  report  to 
the  next  legislature.  The  Hon.  Ezra 
Meech,  Robert  Temple,  Allen  Wardner, 
and  Timothy  Hubbard,  Esqrs.,  were  ap- 
pointed said  committee.  This  committee 
reported  to  the  legislature  at  the  session 
of  l.S3"3,  that  the  citizens  of  Burlington 
had  proposed  to  erect  a  state  house  at  that 


*  For  most  of  the  facts  nnd  descriptions  enihoUiod 
in  tliiss  ection,  1  am  indeuted  to  the  kindness  of 
Ammi  B.  Young,  Esq.«  the  distinguished  architect, 
under  whose  superintendenco  the  state  bouse  was 
erected. 


place,  at  a  cost  of  ^30,000,  provided  that 
town,  should  bo  made  the  capital  of  the 
state ;  that  the  inhabitants  of  Mont- 
pelier and  vicinity  had  proposed  to  give 
."1 1-0,000  towards  a  new  state  house,  to  be 
erected  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  old  one, 
at  a  cost  of  at  least  $30,000  ;  the  above 
were  the  only  proposals  made.  When  the 
subject  came  before  the  legislature,  it  re- 
ceived a  full  and  careful  examination,  and, 
in  consequence,  an  act  was  passed,  dated 
Nov.  8,  1832,  '  authorizing  the  erection  of 
a  state  house  at  Montpelier,'  and  ma- 
king an  appropriation  of  $15,000  therefor, 
provided  tlie  inhabitants  of  Montpelier 
should  guaranty  to  the  state,  the  pay- 
ment of  an  additional  sum  of  .$15,000 
towards  the  object.  The  act  authorized 
'  the  governor  to  appoint  three  suitable 
persons  as  a  committee  to  fix  on  a  place 
in  Montpelier  for  erecting  said  state  house, 
and  to  prepare  plan  for  the  same,'  and  to 
'appoint  some  suitable  person,  or  persons, 
as  a  committee  to  superintend  the  erec- 
tion of  said  state  house,  agreeably  to  the 
plan  adopted  by  the  committee  aforesaid.' 
The  Hon.  Samuel  C.  Crafts,  Hon.  Allen 
Wardner,  and  George  T.  Hodges,  Esq., 
were  appointed  the  first  committee,  and 
the  Hon.  Lebbeus  Egerton  was  appointed 
to  superintend  the  building. 

The  committee  met  at  Montpelier  and 
organized,  but,  before  making  much  pro- 
gress in  their  duties,  they  decided  to  visit 
Concord,  N.  H.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Plartford 
and  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  company  with 
Ammi  B.  Young,  the  architect, whom  they 
had  employed  to  make  their  plans,  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  the  state  houses  in 
those  places,  and  ascertaining  what  im- 
provements had  been  made  in  such  build- 
ings up  to  that  time.  They  were  also  ac- 
companied by  Gov.  Egerton,  the  superin- 
tendent. After  a  full  examination,  and 
deliberation  upon  the  subject,  they  adopt- 
ed a  plan  designed  and  drawn  by  Mr. 
Young,  which  accorded  with  their  views, 
and  which  appeared  to  be  admirably  and 
conveniently  arranged  for  the  purposes  of 
legislation;  they  decided  that  the  build- 
ing should  be  located  about  250  feet  to  the 
north  west  of  the  old  state  liouse,  in  order 
to  allow  a  spacious  yard  and  grounds  in 
front,  and  that,  so  far  as  possible,  the  ex- 
terior should  be  of  Barre  dark  granite. 
The  roof  and  dome  were  to  be  covered 
with  copper,  and  every  part  constructed 
in  the  most  perfect  and  substantial  man- 
ner ;  but,  as  they  did  not  feel  warranted 
in  directing  a  greater  expense  for  the 
building  than  $60,000,  without  some  fur- 
ther legislative  action  on  tlie  subject,  tliey 
decided  on  a  finish  that  would  not  exceed 
that  sum,  and  made  out  a  report  to  the 
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next  legislature,  recommending  the  adop- 
tion of  an  improved  finish  tor  the  building, 
and  more  in  accordance  with  tlicir  views, 
but  which  would  make  the  cost  of  the 
building  about  ,f  84,000. 

The  superintendent  entered  on  his  duties 
in  Februarv,  163'^,  at  Montpolier,  and  en- 
gaged Mr.  Young,  the  architect  who  drew 
the  plans,  &c.  to  superintend  the  carrying 
of  them  into  execution.  All  the  necessary 
contracts  for  lumber,  brick,  stone,  labor, 
&c.  were  made  during  the  winter,  and 
April  1st,  1833,  the  excavations  for  the 
foundations,  site,  <fec.,  were  commenced. 
The  foundations  of  the  building  lie  en- 
tirely on  a  ledge  of  rocks,  which  in  some 
places  had  to  be  removed  to  the  depth  of 
25  feet  to  afford  the  proper  level,  and  in 
others  was  so  low  as  to  require  a  wall  of 
rough  stone  work  of  20  feet  in  height. 
The  work  was  pursued  with  vigor  through 
the  season,  yet  owing  to  the  immense  la- 
bor of  removing  the  ledge  of  rocks  for  the 
site,  only  the  foundations  were  laid  and 
in  condition  to  receive  the  hammered 
granite,  most  of  which,  for  the  body  of 
the  building,  v/as  wrought  and  delivered. 
The  lumber  for  the  building  was  also  de- 
livered, and  every  thing  in  connection 
with  the  business  progressed  with  the  ut- 
most harmony  and  satisfaction.  When 
the  report  of  the  committee,  who  prepared 
the  plans  for  the  building,  came  before 
the  legislature'- at  their  session  in  1833, 
the  subject  had  another  full  and  perfect 
examination  ;  the  doings  of  the  committee 
were  approved,  and  directions  given  to 
have  all  their  views  carried  out  in  the 
most  perfect  manner,  and  another  appro- 
priation of  .$'20,000  was  made  towards  the 
obiect.  During  the  next  season  the  walls 
of  the  building  were  erected,  the  frame  of 
the  roof  put  on,  and  further  excavations 
on  the  site  carried  on.  The  legislature  in 
the  fall  made  another  appropriation  of 
$25,000  for  the  object,  and  during  the 
succeeding  season  the  works  were  carried 
on  with  activity,  and  good  progress  made 
towards  finishing  the  interior.  In  the  fall 
of  1835  the  legislature  appropriated  "the 
further  sum  of  $•30,000  towards  con] pie- 
ting  and  furnishing  the  house,  graduating 
the  yard  and  making  a  fence  around  it." 
During  the  season  of  1836,  the  building 
was  mostly  completed  except  the  portico: 
the  several  halls  and  rooms  were  in  part 
furnished  with  good  and  appropriate  fur- 
niture, so  that  at  their  fall  session,  the 
legislature  were  enabled  to  occupy  it,  but 
owing  to  a  misunderstanding  between  the 
superintendent  and  architect  in  relation 
to  the  design  for  finishing  the  yard  and 
grounds,  little  or  nothing  was  done  in  re- 
lation to  them  during  that  season. 


At  the  session  of  1836,  the  legislature 
decided,  that  the  services  of  the  superin- 
tendent might  be  dispensed  with,  and 
passed  an  act,  making  it  "  the  dutj'  of  the 
governor  to  appoint  some  suitable  person 
duly  qualified  as  an  architect,  to  superin- 
tend the  completion  of  the  stale  house, 
and  to  procure  such  additional  furniture 
as  may  be  needed  to  furnisli  the  same,  to 
lay  out  and  furnish  the  yard  and  grounds 
around  the  house,  and  who  shall  super- 
sede the  committee  heretofore  appointed" 
to  superintend  the  erection  of  said  house, 
"  and  fulfil  and  perform  ail  the  duties  in- 
cumbent on  said  connnittee."  Agreeably 
to  the  provisions  of  the  said  act,  the  gov- 
ernor appointed  Ammi  B.Young,  Esq. (the 
architect  who  had  made  all  the  plans  and 
superintended  their  execution)  to  that  of- 
fice. The  legislature  made  another  ap- 
propriation of  $25,000  to  carry  on  the 
work  the  next  year,  during  which  the 
building  was  all  completed  and  furnished, 
and  the  grounds  and  yard  nearly  finished. 
At  their  session  of  1837.  the  legislature 
made  a  further  appropriation  of  $3,500  to 
complete  the  yard  and  grounds,  and  pre- 
vious to  the  session  of  1838  the  whole  was 
finished,  having  been  about  5.^  years  in 
its  erection.  On  the  settlement  with  the 
superintendent,  it  was  found  that  ^the 
building,  grounds,  yard,  furniture,  &c. 
had  cost  the  sum  of  $132,077,23,  from 
which  deduct  the  $15,000  paid  by  Mont- 
pelier,  leaves  $117,077,23  as  the  sum  pa-d 
ijy  the  state  ;  this  deducted  from  .$118,500, 
the  whole  amount  appropriated,  left  in 
the  treasury  $1,422,77  of  the  appropria- 
tions not  expended. 

The  building  stands  on  an  elevated  site, 
about  325  feet  north  of  State  street,  on 
which  it  fronts,  and  is  about  35  feet  above 
the  level  of  it.  .The  entrance  to  the 
grounds,  and  pririTipal  approach  to  the 
house  from  that  street,  is  noble  and  com- 
manding; the  gateways,  the  fence,  the 
grounds,  and  all  their  details  are  in  keep- 
ing with  the  building,  and  assist  in  giving 
to  it  that  consideration  it  should  have,  as 
the  ca])itol  of  a  flourishing,  independent 
state.  The  building  is  very  neat  and  sim- 
ple in  its  design,  a  pure  architectural  char- 
acter is  preserved  throughout ;  this,  com- 
bined with  tlie  convenience  of  interior  ar- 
rangement, and  the  permanency  of  its 
construction,  renders  it  a  structure  of 
more  merit  than  any  other  in  New  Eng- 
land. It  is  in  form  of  a  cross,  shewing  in 
front  a  centre  72  feet  broad,  ojnamented 
with  a  projecting  portico  of  six  columns, 
6  feet  in  diameter,  of  the  Grecian  Dorick 
order,  with  its  proper  entablature  and 
pediment  extending  the  whole  widi.li  of 
the  centre,  and  two  wings  each  39  feet, 
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making  the  whole  length  150  feet.  The 
centre  is  100  feet  deep,  and  the  wings  50 
feet  deep.  To  the  apex  of  the  pediment 
of  the  portico  in  the  centre  is  44  feet,  and 
to  the  top  of  the  dome  100  feet  from  tlie 
ground.  The  wings  are  36  feet  high.  The 
walls  of  the  exterior  are  of  a  beautiful  col- 
ored granite,  which  shews  the  architectu- 
ral details  to  great  advantage,  and  the  roof 
and  dome  are  covered  with  copper. 

The  interior  is  entered  in  front  from  the 
portico,  through  a  door  8  feet  wide,  into 
the  entrance  hall  32  by  38  feet,14  feet  high, 
the  ceiling  of  which  is  supported  by  6  Ionic 
columns,  18  inches  in  diameter;  there 
is  also  an  entrance  from  each  end  and  rear 
of  the  building,  communicating  with  the 
entrance  hall, by  corridors  of  proper  width. 
In  the  lower  story  are  offices  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  the  State  Treasurer,  the 
Auditor  of  Accounts,  and  the  Engrossing 
Clerk,  the  two  first  have  fire  proof  safes 
attached  to  them.  There  are  also  in  this 
story  eleven  committee  rooms,  and  two 
rooms  for  furnaces  to  heat  the  halls,  &c. 
in  the  principal  story.  To  the  right  and 
left  from  the  entrance  hall  two  spacious 
stairways  lead  to  two  circular  halls  or 
landings  in  the  second  or  principal  story. 
These  halls  are  20  feet  in  diameter  and  20 
feet  high,  with  domical  ceilings,  and  com- 
municate with  the  senate  chamber  and  its 
gallery,  the  vestibule  to  the  representa- 
tives' hall,  the  governor's  room,  the  libra- 
ry, and  several  rooms  for  the  officers  of 
the  senate,  &c.;  and  they  also  communi- 
cate by  stairways  and  galleries  with  the 
gallery  to  the  representatives'  hall  and 
committee  rooms  in  the  attic.  The  ves- 
tibule to  the  representatives'  hall  is  18  by 
36  feet  and  18  feet  high,  and  is  square  in 
plan.  The  representatives'  hall  is  in  form 
of  the  letter  D,  is  57  by  67  feet  and  31 
feet  high,  with  doini^l  ceilings.  The 
senate  chamber  is  elliptical  on  the  plan, 
30  by  44  feet  and  22  feet  high,  with  domi: 
cal  ceilings.  The  governor's  room  is 
square,  20  by  24  feet,  18  feet  high.  The 
library  is  18  by  36  feet,  18  feet  high,  with 
gallery  and  shelves  capable  of  holding 
10,000  volumes.  All  the  above  rooms  are 
finished  in  a  neat  and  a])propriate  manner, 
the  walls  have  an  agreeable  architectural 
ordonnance  of  columns,  pilasters,  niches, 
autac,  &c.  and  their  ceilings  are  panneled 
in  the  simple  and  imposing  stile  of  Gre- 
cian architecture.  From  the  peculiar  pro- 
file of  the  mouldings  of  the  details  of  the 
ceilings,  and  the  curves  of  the  arches,  the 
most  beautiful  gradations  of  light  and 
shade  are  produced,  from  the  brightest 
light  to  the  deepest  shade,  so  combined, 
as  to  give  the  greatest  possible  eflfect  and 
beauty  to  the  whole.     The  rooms  are  all 


furnished  in  a  neat  and  appropriate  man- 
ner, with  their  proper  furniture.  The 
representatives'  hall  has  hard  wood  desks 
and  seats  for  the  members,  and  the  officers 
their  proper  desks  and  chairs.  The  gov- 
ernor's room  and  senate  chamber  are  fur- 
nished with  black  walnut  tables  and 
chairs :  and  every  thing  is  in  perfect 
keeping  throughout  the  house. 

The  building  has  been  found  to  answer 
admirably  well  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  designed,  and,  at  the  session  of  the 
legislature  in  October,  1838,  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  : 
'■'■Resolved,  hij  the.  General  Jissemhhj  of  the 
state  of  Vermont,  That  the  thanks  of  this 
legislature  be  presented  toAmmi  B.Young, 
Esq.  as  a  testimonial  of  their  approbation 
of  the  taste,  ability,  fidelity  and  perse- 
verance which  he  has  manifested  in  the 
design  and  execution  of  the  new  capitol 
of  this  state  ;  which  will  abide  as  a  lasting 
monument  of  the  talents  and  taste  of  Mr. 
Young  as  an  architect." 
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Section  VIII. 

Banking  and  Banks. 

In  the  present  agitated  state  of  the 
country  on  the  subject  of  banking,  a  his- 
tory of  the  origin  and  progress  of  a  paper 
currency  would  doubtless  be  interesting 
and  valuable  ;  but  for  such  an  article  we 
have  neither  materials  nor  room,  and  shall 
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therefore  confine  ourselves  principally  to 
a  brief  account  of  banking  operations  in 
til  is  state.* 


*  VVe  have,  doubtless,  most  of  us  hoard  our  fathers 
or  grnndfatliers  speak  of  OW  Tenor  and  of  Continen- 
tal Afone}/,  and  as  it  will,  doubtless,  he  gratifying 
to  the  rising  generation  to  understand  the  moaning 
of  these  terms  we  will  here  endeavor  to  explain 
them. 

Old  Tedob. 

The  first  issue  of  paper  money  in  America  was 
made  by  the  provincial  government  of  Alassachu- 
setta  in  1690,  under  the  denomination  of  biU.i  uf 
crEd.it,  and  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expense 
of  an  expedition  against  Canada.  As  specie  could 
not  be  had  for  that  purpose,  new  issues  were  made 
from  time  to  time  for  the  redemption  of  these  bills, 
and  various  other  means  were  resorted  to  for  sustain- 
ing their  credit.  By  the  laws  of  that  province  we 
find  the  following  issuesof  bills  of  credit  authorized, 
from  1700  to  17:20,  viz.:  in  1702  £10,000,  in  1703 
£fO;000,in  1714,  50,000,  in  1717,  100,000,  and  in  1720 
£50,000.  In  1712  a  law  was  passed  making  bills  of 
credit  a  tender  for  ten  years,  and  in  1722  the  same 
law  was  continued  for  ten  years  longer.  But,  with- 
out an  ade((uate  specie  basis,  legislative  enactments 
could  not  avail  to  sustain  the  credit  of  such  an 
amount  of  paper  money.  '  Its  value  depreciated  very 
rapidly  till  45  shillings  came  to  he  the  value  of  one 
dollar,  at  which  it  stood  many  years,  and  was  de- 
nominated Old  Te>ior,(nld  tender  ;)  in  this,  accounts 
were  then  kept  and  contracts  were  made.' 

The  following  bill  may  serve  to  illustrate  this 
matter : 

Boston,  July  23d,  1768. 
The  Province  of  Massachusetts, 

To  Thomas  Williston,  Dr. 

For  sundries  bought   for  the  use  of  the  gentlemen 
selectmen,  in  going  down  to  Rainsford  Island  : 

£     .?.  d. 

Rump  of  Beef  and  pieces  to  roast,            5      0  0 

Two  Tongues,                                                  1    10  0 

Cucumbers,  Mustard,  Salt  and  Meal,         14  0 

Bread  and  Biscuit,                                          2    15  0 

Lemons,  hundred  and  a  half,                     15      0  0 

Two  bottles  of  Claret  and  Cider,                 3     15  0 

Pipes  and  Tobacco,                                         10  0 

Butter,  Pork  and  Fat,                                   2     10  0 

Onions  and  Pepper,                                         Oil  0 

Sweet  Majoruni  and  Twine,                           0      4  0 

Cheese  and  Cayenne,                                      1     18  0 

Sliirits,                                .                               3      0  0 

For  roasting  the  Beef  and  Charcoal           15  0 


Old  Tenor, 


£39     12      0 


Lawful  money,  £5  5  7 
When  these  hills  of  credit  were  finally  redeemed, 
by  a  grant  made  by  the  British  parliament  to  defray 
the  military  expenses  of  the  colonies,  their  value  had 
so  far  depreciated  that  III.  old  tenor  were  consid- 
ered equivalent  to  only  II.  in  specie  or  lawful  money. 
Continental  a.nd  Lawful  Money. 
The  United  States  having  no  adequate  sources 
of  revenue.  Congress  found  it  necessary,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  revolution,  to  resort  to  the  former  prac- 
tice of  the  coUmies  and  make  large  issues  of  bills  of 
credit.  These  at  first  possessed  the  same  value  as 
specie,  and  in  these  the  troops  and  all  the  other  expen- 
ses of  the  government  were  paid.  But  the  United 
States  not  having  the  ability  to  redeem  these  bills 
•with  specie,  they  began,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1777,  to  depreciate  in  value,  and,  before  the 
close  of  the  war,  tliey  became  nearly  worthless. 
These  bills  of  credit  constituted  what  was  called 
Continental  Money,  and  as  this  formed  almost  the 
entire  circulating  medium  of  the  country  during  the 
revolution,  bargains  were  very  generally  made  and 
accounts  kept  in  it  during  that  period.     After  the 


For  many  years  after  the  organization 
of  the  government  of  this  state,  a  largo 
majority  of  the  people  were  decidedly  op- 
posed to  the  issue  of  paper  money  ;  nor 
could  they  be  brought  to  consent  to  the 
establishment  of  banks  within  tlie  state  till 
tliey  felt  themselves  compelled  to  such  a 
measure  in  self  defence,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  multiplication  of  banks  in  the 
neighboring  states.  While  bank  bills 
were  the  circulating  medium  in  other 
states,  it  was  found  to  be  impossible  to 
prevent  their  introduction  here,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  the  people  of  Ver- 
mont suffered  by  being  imposed  upon  by 
counterfeit  bills  andbythe  failure  of  banks, 
while  neither  the  state  nor  any  of  its  in- 
habitants shared  any  of  the  profit  accruing 
from  the  banking  operations.  The  only 
rcmedy,  which  they  could  devise  for  this 
evil,  was  to  establish  banks  within  the 
state,  which  should  furnish  to  the  people 
a  medium  of  their  own,  similar  to  that 
possessed  by  other  states,  and  serve  as  a 
guard  against  the  circulation  of  spurious 
bills  and  the  bills  of  insolvent  foreign 
banks. 

Thouffh  we  had  nothing  which  could 


continental  money  began  to  depreciate  :in  value, 
although  accounts  were  still  kept  in  it,  the  sjiocio 
value  was  usually  entered  upon  the  account  book 
under  the  denomination  of  Zaw/«Z  money,  as  in  the 
following  item  copied  from  the  account  book  of 
the  first  treasurer  of  this  state  : 
1779.     June  5. — To  cash  paid  Reuben   Dean  for  a 

Screw  for  a  State  Seal,    Con.QZ. — Law.0^,l65,4d. 

By  this  item  it  appears  that,  at  the  time  tho 
charge  was  made,  IIZ.  in  continental  money  were 
valued  at  II.  in  specie.  The  rates  of  deprecia- 
tion of  continental  money,  in  the  several  states, 
were  in  most  cases  fixed  by  law.  That  was  the 
case  in  Vermont.  In  April,  1781,  an  act  was  pass- 
ed, which  declared  that  all  contracts  made  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  September,  1777,  for  money, 
shall  be  deemed  equal  to  the  same  nominal  sum  in 
gold  or  silver  ;  and  that  all  contracts  made  between 
that  period  and  tho  first  day  of  September,  1780,  it 
understood  at  the  time  to  be  for  tho  common  cur- 
rency of  the  United  States,  shall  be  rated  in  specio 
agreeably  to  the  following  table,  whore  the  num- 
bers denote  the  amount  of  continental  money,  to 
which  $100  in  specio  shall  be  equivalent  on  corn- 
tracts  made  at  the  time,  against  which  that  amount 
stands. 


Sept. 

1,  1777, 

$100 

April 

1,  1779, 

600 

Oct. 

do 

110 

Slay, 

do 

800 

Nov. 

do 

120 

June, 

do 

Jono 

Dec. 

do 

130 

July, 

do 

1100 

Jan. 

1,  1778, 

140 

Aug. 

do 

1200 

Feb. 

do 

155 

Sept. 

do 

1300 

Mar. 

do 

170 

Oct. 

do 

M50 

April 

,      do 

185 

Nov. 

do 

1600 

May, 

do 

200 

Dec. 

do 

1300 

Juno, 

do 

230 

Jan. 

1,  1780, 

2000 

July, 

do 

240 

Feb. 

do 

2400 

Aug. 

do 

200 

Mar. 

do 

2800 

Sept. 

do 

295 

A])ril, 

do 

320O 

Oct. 

do 

325 

May, 

do 

3600 

Nov. 

do 

360 

June, 

do 

4000 

Dec. 

do 

400 

July, 

do 

5000 

Jan. 

1,   1779, 

450 

Au?. 

do 

6000 

Feb. 

do 

500 

Sept. 

do 

7200 

Mar. 

do 

550 

m^ 
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be  called  a  bank  previous  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  state  bank  in  ld06,  the  legis- 
lature had  once  been  obliged  to  follow  the 
example  of  Congress  and  the  neighboring 
states,  and  of  the  colonies  for  near  one 
hundred  years  previous  to  the  revolution, 
and  resort  to  the  issue  of  bills  of  credit. 
This  was  in  April,  1781,  and  the  objects 
and  purposes  of  the  act  authorizing  the 
emission  are  declared  in  the  preamble  to 
be  '  the  carrying  on  of  the  war,  the  pay- 
ment of  the  state  debts  and  the  enlarge- 


ment of  the  quantity  of  circulating  me- 
dium.' The  bills  were  to  be  in  equal 
numbers  of  the  denominations  of  '  three 
pounds,  forty  shillings,  twenty  shillings, 
ten  shillings,  five  shillings,  two  shillings 
and  sixpence,  one  shilling  and  three  pence 
and  one  shilling,  and  Matthew  Lyon, 
Edward  Harris  a7id  Ezra  Styles,  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  make  a  form  and 
device  for  said  bills  and  superintend  the 
printing.'  The  following,  except  the  sig- 
natures, is  a/ac  simile  of  one  of  these  bills: 
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The  amount  authorised  to  be  issued  was 
£25,155.  The  bills  were  to  be  redeemed 
by  the  treasurer  of  the  state  by  the  first  of 
June,  1782,  with  specie,  at  the  rate  of  six 
shillings  for  one  Spanish  milled  dollar,  or 
gold  equivalent;  and,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  the  means  for  their  redemption,  a 
tax  was  laid,  by  the  same  act,  of  one  shil- 
ling tliree  pence  on  the  pound,  on  the 
grand  list  of  the  state,  to  be  paid  in  gold 
or  silver,  or  the  aforesaid  bills.  These 
were  the  only  bills  of  credit  ever  issued 
by  Vermont,  and  to  tlie  credit  of  the  state 
it  may  be  added,  they  suffered  no  depre- 
ciation and  were  all  faithfully  redeemed. 

The  above  act,  which  maybe  found  en- 
tire on  the  424th  page  of  the  Vermont 
State  Papers,  closes  as  follows  :  "  Be  it 
further  enacted,  that  whosoever  shall  be 
guilty  of  altering,  or  counterfeiting  any  of 
said  bills,  or  shall  be  any  wa}'  concerned 
therein  ;  by  making  instruments  for  that 
purpose,  or  be  any  ways  aiding  or  assist- 
ing therein,  and  be  thereof  convicted, 
shall  suffer  death  ;  any  law,  usage,  or  cus- 
tom to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

During  the  great  scarcity  of  money  and 
the  embarrassments  which  led  to  insur- 
rectionary movements  in  1766,*  a  class  of 
the  people  were  very  clamorous  for  a  bank, 
and  flattered  themselves  that  such  an  in- 
stitution would  relieve  them  from  all  their 
sufferings.  Accordingh'-,  at  the  session 
of  the  legislature  in  October,  a  resolution 
was  passed  submitting  the  question  of  the 
establishment  of  a  bank  directly  to  the 
people,  by  whom  it  was  decided  in  the 
negative  in  January,  1737,  by  a  large  ma- 
jority.!    From  this  time   the   subject  of 


banks  received  but  little  attention  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  no  serious  efforts 
were  made  for  the  incorporation  of  bank- 
ing institutions  within  the  state  till  1803. 
This  year  application  was  made  for  the 
establishment  of  a  bank  at  Windsor  and 
another  at  Burlington.  After  a  long  dis- 
cussion, a  bill  passed  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives in  favor  of  the  former  by  a  vote  of 
!)3  to  83,  and  was  sent  to  the  governor  and 
council  for  tlieir  concurrence,  which  they 
refused,  and  entered  their  reasons  upon 
the  journal  of  the  assembly.  As  this 
document  is  illustrative  of  the  views  en- 
tertained by  many  of  the  leading  men  of 
the  state  at  that  period,  we  here  lay  it  be- 
fore our  readers  : 

'■'■Reasons  of  the  Govcr7ior  and  Council  for 
11071- concur rijig  in  the  Bill  entitled  an 
act  to  incorporate  a  Bank  at  Windsor  in 
this  State  in  1803. 

1.  Because  bank  bills  being  regarded 
as  money,  and  money  like  water  always 
seeking  its  level,  the  bills  put  into  circu- 
lation within  this  state  must  displace 
nearly  the  same  sum  of  money  now  in 
circulation  among  us,  and  by  driving  it 
into  the  seaports,  facilitate  its  exportation 
to  foreign  countries  ;  which,  as  bank  bills 
cannot  be  made  a  legal  tender,  must  prove 
a  calamity  to  the  citizens  generally,  and 
especially  to  those  who  dwell  at  a  distance 
from  the  proposed  bank. 

2.  Because,  by  introducing  a  more  ex- 
tensive credit,  the  tendency  of  banks 
would  be  to  palsy  the  vigor  of  industry 
and  to  stupify  the  vigilance  of  economy, 
the  only  two  honest,  general   and   sure 


*  See  part  second,  page  80. 

t  See  part  second,  patre  79  and  81.  Although 
Vermont  had  no  banks  till  many  years  after  her  ad- 
mission into  the  union,  yet  she  fiad  exercised  the 
powers  of  an  independent  government,  and  had  au- 
thorized the  coining  of  money  long  before  that  pe- 
riod. At  the  June  session  of  the  legislature  in  1785, 
it  appears  that  the  legislature  granted  to  Reuben 


Harmon,  jr.,  of  Rupert;  the  exclusive  right  of  coin- 
ing copper  within  this  state  for  the  term  of  two 
years  from  and  after  the  first  of  July  following.  Af- 
ter much  trouble  and  delay,  he  at  length  got  hia 
works  in  operation,  and  commenced  the  coining  of 
coppers  ;  and  as  these  are  rarely  to  be  met  with  at 
the  present  day,  we  here  present  our  readers  with 
afac  simile  of  one  of  the  earliest  coins  issued  : 


At  the  October  session  in  1786,  Jfr.  Harmon  ap- 
plied to  tlie  legislature  and  procured  an  extension 
of  tbo  time,  for  which  he  was  to  be  allowed  the 
exclusive  right  to  coin  coppers,  to  the  period  of 
eight  years  after  the  first  of  July,  1787.  The  weight 
of  the  pieces  was  fixed  by  law  at  4pitit.  15^?'s.,and 
they  \>  ere,  after  that  period,  to  have  on  one  side,  a 
head  with  the  motto  Aucti/rilali:  Vermontenaium; 
and  on  the  other  a  woman,  with  the  letters  INDE. 


ET  LIB,  for  independence  and  liberty.  Mr.  Har- 
mon, for  Ills  exclusive  privilege,  was,  after  the  ex- 
piration of  three  of  the  eight  years,  to  pay  into  the 
treasury  of  the  state  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  all 
the  copper  he  should  coin  during  the  remainder  of 
the  term,  and  enter  into  a  bond  of  jE.'JOOO  with  suf- 
ficient surety  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his 
trust. 
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sources  of  wealth.  In  this  view,  banks 
would  tend  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
speculator,  the  inexperienced  youth,  the 
indolent  and  incautious,  from  those  hon- 
est, honorable  and  sure  sources  of  medi- 
ocrity and  independence,  and  to  fix  it  upon 
imacrinary  and  unjustifiable  methods  of 
suddenly  accumulating  an  overgrown 
property;  in  pursuit  of  which,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  adventurers  would  prob- 
ably at  the  same  time  sacrifice  the  prop- 
erty with  which  they  began  their  specu- 
lations, and  imbibe  an  ungovernable  dis- 
gust for  wholesome  industry  and  econo- 
my, now  become  more  necessary  than 
ever. 

3.  Because  banks  by  facilitating  enter- 
prizes  both  hazardous  and  unjustifiable, 
are  natural  sources  of  all  that  class  of 
vices,  which  arise  from  the  gambling  sys- 
tem, and  which  cannot  fail  to  act,  as  sure 
and  fatal,  though  slow  poisons  to  the  re- 
public in  which  they  exist. 

4.  Because  banks  tend  strongly  to  draw 
off  the  dependence  of  debtors  from  their 
own  exertions,  as  means  of  payment,and  to 
place  it  on  the  facility  of  increasing  new 
debts  to  discharge  the  old,  which  cannot 
but  be  detrimental,  both  to  the  debtor,  and 
through  his  example  to  society  at  large. 

5.  Because  banks  have  a  violent  ten- 
dency, in  their  natural  operation,  to  draw 
into  the  hands  of  the  few  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  property  at  present  fortunately 
difiused  among  the  many;  and,  in  this 
way,  straiten  the  circumstances  of  the 
many,  and  thus  to  render  them  still  more 
dependent  on  the  few  ;  and,  of  course,  to 
make  them,  through  necessity,  yet  more 
subservient  to  their  aspiring  views;  and 
by  these  means,  the  tendency  of  banks 
seems  to  be,  to  weaken  the  great  pillars 
of  a  republican  government,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  increase  the  forces  employed 
for  its  overthrow. 

6.  Because,  as  banks  will  credit  none 
but  persons  of  afliuence,  those  who  are  in 
the  greatest  need  of  help  cannot  expect  to 
be  directly  accommodated  by  them ;  and 
as  the  banks  would  enable  those  who  have 
credit  with  them  to  loan  money  at  an  ex- 
orbitant interest  to  the  necessitous,  there 
is  reason  to  fear  lest  they  should  operate 
ivs  means  of  an  increased  usury  and  op- 
pression. 

7.  Because,  should  the  bill  pass  into  a 
law  we  apprehend  it  would  be  found  ne- 
cessary at  least,  to  render  tlie  bank  grant- 
ed thereby  perpetual ;  a  measure  which 
appears  to  us  too  Important  to  be  adopted" 
without  a  more  thorough  investigation 
than  the  novelty  of  the  question  and  the 
shortness  of  the  time  will  allow. 

o.    Because   by   the    establishment  of 


banks  government  would,  in  our  opinion 
go  farther  than  could  have  been  contem- 
plated in  its  original  institution.  Gov- 
ernment, we  apprehend,  was  not  designed 
to  open  fields  of  speculation,  nor  to  direct 
the  eflfbrts  of  individuals,  but  merely  to 
protect  them  in  respect  of  property,  and 
such  of  their  pursuits  as  are  not  inconsis- 
tent with  the  general  good  of  the  citizens 
at  large  ;  much  less  was  it  designed  as  a 
means  of  drawing  property  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  less  wealthy,  to  place  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  more  wealthy."* 

Notwithstanding  the  arguments  here 
set  forth,  the  clamor  for  banks  still  con- 
tinued, and  in  1805  two  bills  passed  the 
house  of  representatives,  one  establishing 
a  bank  at  Windsor,  and  the  other  at  Bur- 
lington. These  being  non-concurred  in 
by  the  council,  a  grand  scheme  was 
brought  forward,  which,  many  seem  to 
have  supposed,  was  to  replenish  abun- 
dantly the  treasury  of  the  state  and  the 
pockets  of  the  people.  This  scheme  was 
the  establishment  of  a  state  bank,  but  the 
friends  of  the  measure  did  not  succeed  in 
maturing  their  plans  and  canrying  them 
into  effect  till  the  next  year.  In  1806 
the  business  was  entered  upon  in  earnest, 
and  on  the  10th  of  November  an  act  was 
passed  establishing  the  Vermont  State 
Bank.  This  bank  at  first  consisted  of  two 
branches,  one  at  Woodstock  and  the  oth- 
er at  Middlebury.  The  next  year  two 
additional  branches  were  established,  one 
at  Burlington  and  the  other  at  Westmin- 
ster. All  the  stock  of  this  bank,  and  all 
the  profits  arising  therefrom,  were  to  be 
the  property  of  the  state,  and  all  the  con- 
ce'-ns  of  the  bank  were  to  be  under  the 
control  and  direction  of  the  legislature 
forever.  The  immediate  management  of 
the  bank  was  to  be  committed  to  thirteen 
directors,  to  be  chosen  annually  by  the 
legislature,  and  who  were  to  elect  one  of 
their  number  president  of  the  bank. 

The  bank  at  length  went  into  opera- 
tion, but  the  anticipations  of  the  people 
were  not  to  be  realized.  What  had  ap- 
peared so  fair  and  plausible  in  theory,  was 
found  to  work  very  badly  in  practice,  and, 
although  a  history  of  the  Vermont  state 
bank  would  afford  an  instructive  lesson  to 
the  present  and  future  generations,  we 
have  neither  materials  nor  room  for  it 
here.  Suffice  to  say,  its  affairs  were  soon 
found  to  be  in  inexplicable  confusion,  and 
the  institution  insolvent.  Various  acts  of 
legislation  were  resorted  to  for  sustaining 
it,  notwithstanding  which  its  condition 
grew  worse  and  worse,  and  within  five 
years  from  its  establishment,  affairs  were 


*  Journal  of  General  Assembly  for  1803)  p.  235. 
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put  in  train  for  winding  up  its  concerns. 
The  legislature  in  1811  passed  an  act  di- 
recting the  removal  of  the  Westminster 
brancli  to  Woodstock ;  and  the  ne.xt  year, 
for  the  removal  of  the  branches  at  Bur- 
lington and  Middlebury  to  the  same  place, 
and  also  ordering  all  the  bills  of  said  bank 
to  be  burned,  except  what  were  necessary 
for  the  payment  of  checks  due  from  the 
bank.  In  1814  an  act  was  passed  order- 
ing the  treasurer  of  the  state  to  burn  all 
the  bills  of  the  state  bank  in  his  posses- 
sion, excepting  such  sum  as  he  deemed 
necessary  to  meet  demands  upon  the 
treasury. 

Since  that  period  the  outstanding  bills 
have  always  been  received  for  taxes,  and 
in  that  way  have  nearly,  or  quite  all,  been 
called  in  and  destroyed.  The  loss  to  in- 
dividuals in  consequence  of  the  failure  of 
the  institution  was  trifling,  but  the  loss  to 
the  state  was  very  considerable. 

In  1816,  applications  were  made  from 


Burlington  and  Windsor  for  tlie  incorpo- 
ration of  a  bank  in  each  of  those  towns. 
After  considerable  discussion  the  matter 
was  referred  to  the  next  session  of  the  leg- 
islature. At  the  session  in  1817,  the  sub- 
ject Avas  called  up  and  an  act  passed  in- 
corporating a  bank  at  Windsor ;  but  for 
some  reason  it  did  not  go  into  operation, 
and  at  the  session  of  the  legislature  in 
1818  a  new  act  of  incorporation  was  ob- 
tained for  a  bank  in  Windsor,  and  a  bank 
was  also  incorporated  in  Burlington. 
Since  that  period  many  other  banks  have 
been  incorporated,  most  of  which  are  now 
in  operation,  and  their  bills  in  good  credit. 
Several  of  the  bank  charters  hcve  expired 
and  been  renewed,  and  some  have  been 
incorporated  which  have  not  gone  in- 
to operation.  Essex  county  bank  forfeit- 
ed its  cliarter  and  was  stopped  ;  the  bank 
of  Windsor  became  insolvent  and  failed, 
and  the  bank  of  Bennington  is  also  stop- 
ped. 


The  Bonks  in  operation  in  1841  are  exhibited  in  the  folloicing  tahlc. 


Kame  of  the  Bank. 

Incorporated. 

Expire. 

Capital. 

Paid  ill. 

jYotes  disc't. 

Bank  of  Burlington, 
Bank  of  Brattleboro', 
Bank  of  Rutland, 
Bank  of  Caledonia, 
Bank  of  St.  Albans, 
Bank  of  Vergennes, 
Bank  of  Orange  co.. 
Bank  of  Woodstock, 
Bank  of  Middlebury, 
Bank  of  Bellows  Falls, 
Bank  of  Manchester,  • 
Bank  of  Newbury, 
Bank  of  Orleans, 
Farmers'  bk. (Orwell,) 
Farmers'  and   Mech's 

Bank, (Burlington,) 
Bank  of  Montpelier, 
Bank  of  Poultney, 

Nov.  9, 18.18* 
Nov.  5,  1821 
Nov.  1,  1824 
Nov.  1,  1825 
Oct.  29,  1825 
Oct.  27,  1826 
Nov.  3,  1827 
Nov.  3,  1831 
Nov.  9,  1831 
Nov.  9,  1831 
Nov.  7,  1832 
Nov.  7,  1832 
Nov.  8,  1832 
Nov.  7,  1833 

Nov.  4,  1834 
Oct.  29,  1840 
Oct.  29,  1840 

Jan.  1,  1849 
Jan.  1,  1837 
Jan.  1,  18.56 
Jan.  1,  1855 
Jan.  1,  18.55 
Jan.  1, 1855 
Jan.  1, 1843 
Jan.  1,  1847 
Jan.  1,  1847 
Jan.  1,  1847 
Jan.  1,  1848 
Jan.  1,  1848 
Jan.  1,  1848 
Jan.  1,  1849 

Jan.  1,  1850 
Jan.  1,  1857 
Jan.  1,  1858 

$150,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,050 
100,000 
100,009 
100,000 
60,000 
100,000 

150,000 

75,000 

100,000 

$  150,000 
75,000 
100,000 
50,000 
50,000 
80,000 
70,000 
50,000 
60,000 
50,000 
70,000 
50,000 
30,000 
60,000 

105,000 
37,500 
50,000 

$252,043  02 
123,539  28 
156,899  91 

70,729  82 
113,120  71 
170,2.30  11 
126,097  72 
136,265  74 

92,673  87 
130,134  54 

99,334  29 
112,174  30 

54,251  00 

94,735  79 

151,802  40 
86,197  50 
67,288  66 

$1,735,000 

$1,137,.500 

2,037,538  66 

*  In  those  cases  where  the  time  between  the  act  of  incorporation  and  the  expiration  of  the  charter* 
exceed  18  years,  the  charters  have  been  renewed. 


Each  of  the  above  banks  is  managed  by 
aboard  of  five  or  seven  directors,  and  six 
per  cent,  of  the  profits  of  each  bank  incor- 
porated before  1830,  and  ton  per  cent,  of 
those  incorporated  since  that  period  is  to 
be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  state. 
Each  bank,  incorporated  since  1830,  is 
also  required  to  pay  annually  into  the 
treasury  three  fourths  of  one  per  cent,  on 
the  capital  stock  paid  in  until  the  amount 
paid  shall  be  equal  to  4^  per  cent,  upon 
the  capital,  whicli  is  to  remain  as  a  "bank 
fund  "  for  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the 
bank  in  case  it  shall   become  insolvent. 


Pt,  n. 


18 


Li  1840  the  legislature  passed  a  general 
act  for  the  regulation  of  banks  to  be  char- 
tered or  re-chartered  within  the  state,  and 
designed  to  secure  the  public  against  loss- 
es, by  the  mismanagement  of  these  insti- 
tutions. It  provides  for  the  appointment 
of  a  bank  commissioner,  vvho  is  author- 
ized to  examine  the  condition  of  tlie  sev- 
eral banks,  and  institute  proceedings 
against  them  in  the  court  of  chancery. 
In  1830  a  branch  of  tlie  U.  S.  bank  was 
established  at  Burlington,  whicli  contin- 
ued in  operation  till  the  expiration  of  the 
barter  of  that  institution. 
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Section  IX. 
Tlie  Vermont  State  Prison. 

On  the  3d  of  November,  1807,  the  leg- 
islature passed  an  act  providing  for  the 
appointment,  hy  a  joint  ballot  of  both 
houses,  of  five  commissioners,  who  should 
be  empowered  to  fix  upon  a  plan  and  place 
for  a  state  prison,  and  superintend  the 
erection  and  finishing  of  the  same.  The 
commissioners  elected  for  this  purpose 
were  Ezra  Butler,  Samuel  Shaw,  John 
Cameron,  Josiah  Wright  and  Elihu  Luce. 
They  were  directed  to  proceed  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  assigned  them  with- 
out unnecessary  delay,  and  were  author- 
ized to  draw  upon  the  treasury  of  the 
state  for  any  sum,  not  exceeding  $30,000, 
in  carrying  the  designs  of  the  legislature 
into  effect. 

Having  fixed  upon  Windsor  as  the  lo- 
cation of°the  prison,  the  work  was  com- 
menced in  1808  and  was  carried  forward 
nearly  to  its  completion  in  1809.  The 
original  prison  was  built  entirely  of  stone 
—was  84  feet  long,  36  feet  wide  and  three 
stories  high.  It  was  divided  into  rooms 
of  various  sizes,  considered  suflacient  for 
containing  with  convenience  and  safety 
170  prisoners.  The  outside  walls  of  this 
prison  are  three  feet  thick  and  the  par- 
titions 18  inches  ;  the  doors  of  the  lower 
story  wholly  of  sheet  and  bar  iron,  firmly 
riveted  together.  The  windows  in  the 
lower  story  are  very  small  narrow  aper- 
tures ;  those  in  the  second  story  are  a 
little  larger ;  and  those  in  the  third  story 
are  much  larger  and  grated.  In  the  third 
story  are  rooms,  which  are  used  as  hos- 
pitals for  the  sick. 

Adjoining  this  prison,  to  the  east,  is  a 
building  of  stone  and  brick,  54  feet  long, 
24  wide  and  four  stories  high,  for  tlie  use 
of  the  keepers  and  guards.  The  basement 
story  of  this  building  was  designed  for  a 
victualing  room  for  the  prisoners. 

The  yard  commences  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  prison,  extends  west  24  feet, 
thence  south  12  rods,  thence  east  16  rods, 
thence  north  12  rods  and  thence  west  to 
the  east  end  of  the  keepers'  house.  The 
walls  of  the  yard  are  four  feet  thick  at  the 
base,  and  20  feet  in  height  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  ;  14  of  which  are  of 
hammered  stone  and  the  remainder  of 
brick.  The  parts  of  the  prison  and  of  the 
keepers'  house,  which  are  next  the  street, 
are  secured  by  a  picket.  Within  the  yard 
was  erected  a  work-shop,  principally  of 
brick,  100  feet  long,  24  wide  and  three 
stories  high. 

The  foregoing  constitute  the  principal 
original  structures,  erected  and  nearly 
completed   in   1808   and   1809,   and    the 


amount  expended  in  their  construction 
was  about  $39,000.  After  that  period, 
two  other  considerable  buildings  designed 
for  store-houses  and  offices,  were  erected 
within  the  prison  yard  and  various  other 
improvements  made  previous  to  the  erec- 
tion of  tlie  new  prison,  for  solitary  con- 
finement, in  1830.  The  new  prison  is  112 
feet  in  length,  and  40  in  width.  The  cells 
for  the  confinement  of  the  prisoners  are 
situated  in  the  central  part  of  the  building, 
surrounded  by  an  open  passage  on  all 
sides,  as  represented  in  the  following  dia- 
gram : 

112  ft. 
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There  are  four  stories  of  cells  in  the  new 
prison,  and  34  cells  in  each  story,  making 
in  all  136  cells.  This  prison  was  com- 
menced in  1830,  finished  in  1832,  and  cost 
$8,000. 

Most  of  the  prisoners  were  at  first  em- 
ployed in  shoe  making  and  in  making 
nails  and  other  smith  work.  After  a 
while  their  business  was  changed  to  weav- 
ing cotton  cloth,  ginghams,  plaids,  &c., 
and  this  was  their  principal  employment 
for  many  years.  At  present  the  greater 
part  of  the  convicts  are  employed  in  ma- 
iling Brogans. 

The  government  of  the  prison  was  at 
first  vested  in  a  board  of  visiters,  who  ap- 
pointed the  subordinate  officers,  made  the 
by-laws  of  the  institution,  and  reported 
their  doings  to  the  legislature  every  year. 
After  a  while  the  board  of  visiters  was 
abolished  and  the  government  vested  in  a 
superintendent,  then  in  a  superintendent 
and  warden.  But  subsequently  the  office 
of  warden  was  abolished  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  prison  re-committed  to  the 
superintendent,  who  has  the  appointment 
of  the  guards  and  under  officers,  with  the 
exception  of  the  chaplain,  who,  like  the 
superintendent,  is  elected  annually  by  the 
general  assembly.  The  superintendent 
is  required  to  make  an  annual  report  to 
the  legislature  of  his  doings,  and  of  the 
condition  of  the  prison. 

Of  the  six  sentenced  for  life,  four  have 
been  pardoned;  the  first  in  one  year,  the 
second  in  five  years,  the  third  in  six  years 
and  the  fifth  in  four  years. 

The  first  commitments  to  the  state  pris- 
on were  made  in  1809,  and  that  year  24 
convicts  were  entered.  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  number  of  convicts 
committed  each  year  from  that  time  to  the 
present,  and  various  other  particulars  : 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  VERMONT  STATE  PRISON. 
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1122 

35 

464 

5]  9 

16 

37 

1037 

263 

467 

392 

293 

587 

242 

6 

Section  X. 

Revenue  and  Expenditures. 

The  revenue  of  Vermont  is  almost 
wlioUy  derived  from  direct  taxation.  By 
the  statute  enacted  in  1841, t  the  kinds  of 
property,  which  are  rateable,  or  subject 
to  taxation,  are  designated,  and  this  prop- 
erty is  appraised  at  its  cash  value  and  set 
in  the  grand  list  at  one  per  cent,  of  this 
value,  and  upon  this  the  taxes  are  to  be 
assessed.  The  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment have  been  very  much  enhanced  du- 
ring a  few  years  past,  in  consequence  of 
the  erection  of  a  new  state  house  and  the 
establishment  of  a  senate.  The  following 
abstract  of  the  treasurer's  account  for  the 
political  year  ending  September  30,  1841, 
exhibits  the  principal  sources  from  which 
the  treasury  is  supplied  and  the  purposes 
for  which  disbursements  are  made  : 


*  Foe-  these,  I  am   indebted  to  I.  W.  liubbard, 
Esq.  the  superintendent,     f  See  part  2d,  page  105, 


Received  into  the  Treasury. 
For  taxes,  principal,  $67,866  12 

For  interest  on  arrearages  of 

taxes,  1,086  73 

Of  state's  attorneys,  1,804  27 

Of  clerks  of  courts,                     k  1,433  82 
Principal  paid  on  school  fund 

notes,  1,688  OS 

Interest  paid  on         "         "  2  697  57 

For  pedlar's  licences,  1  3.59  gg 

Of  quarter-masters,  15  00 

Of  Messrs.  Beach,  on  note,  26  40 

Bank  commissioners'  fees,  124  00 

Bank  dividends  for  school  fund,  4,683  73 

'From  banks,  for  safety  fund,  1,904  81 

Interest  on  safety  fund,  loaned,  233  08 


$84,922  87 
Dishursements  from  the  Treasury. 
Due  treasurer,  Sept.  30,  1840,   $9,539  33 
Debenture  of   general  assem- 
bly, 13,016  69 
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Debenture  of  electors  of  Presi- 
dent, &c.,  120  00 
Canvassers^  of  votes  for  Presi- 
dent, &c.  320  38 
Sundry  salaries,  8,301  86 
Supreme  court  orders,  23,602  43 
Auditor's  orders,  6,946  68 
Commissioners    of   deaf   and 

dumb,  2,209  10 

Commissioners  of  blind,  729  41 

Trustees  of  insane  hospital,  2,000  00 

Superintendent  of  state  prison,  3,000  00 

For  expense  of  military  drills,  2,670  44 

Appropriations  by  legislature,  2,571  18 
Interest  on  surplus  money  to 

towns,  824  89 

Interest  on  loans  to  the  state,  1,556  49 

Cocoon  and  silk  premiums,  1,246  78 

Fox  certificates,  2,051  50 

Bear          "  2^3  00 

Wolf        "  60  00 

Crow        "  3  80 

For  transporting  weights,  &c.  3  50 
For   purchase   of  set  of   dry 

measures,  10  00 

Balance  in  the  treasury,  3,794  81 


$84,922  87 

By  the  foregoing  account  it  appears 
that  about  four  fifths  of  the  revenue  re- 
ceived was  from  taxes  raised  on  the  grand 
list. 

State  debt.—T.f  Vermont  has  been  be- 
hind the  neighboring  states  in  great  works 
of  internal  improvement,  she  has,  in  con- 
sequence, avoided  the  burden  of  an  op- 
pressive public  debt.  For  the  erection  of 
her  new  state  house,  which  is  designed, 
not  only  for  the  present  but  for  many  fu- 
ture generations,  she  has  judged  it  equita- 
ble that  a  portion  of  the  expense  should 
fall  upon  the  future  occupants,  and  not 
all  be  borne  by  the  people  during  the  short 
period  in  which  it  was  built.  She  has 
therefore  created  a  small  public  debt, 
wJiich  may,  however,  at  any  time  be  can- 
celled in  ^he  course  of  a  few  years  by  so 
slight  an  augmentation  of  the  ordinary 
taxes  as  to  be  scarcely  felt  by  the  people. 

From  the  report  of  the  auditor  of  the 
treasury,  it  appears  that  the  indebtedness 
of  the  state  on  the  30th  of  September, 
1841,  was  as  follows  : 

To  school   fund  loaned  the  state,  princi- 
pal and  interest,  $119,637  19 

To  school  fund  loaned  to  in- 
dividuals, 44,655  09 

To  bank  safety  fund,  princi- 
pal and  interest,  22,320  73 

To  towns  for  surplus  money 

and  interest,  14,963  21 

To  bank  for  loans,  principal 
and  interest,  5,896  66 


To    individuals    for    loans, 

principal  and  interest. 
Orders  outstanding,  probably 
Debentures  for  '41,  probably 
Salaries  due  and  unpaid. 


To  be  deducted  from  this, 
there  was  at  that  time  in 
the  hands  of  state's  attor- 
neys and  clerks,  probably 

Taxes  due, 

School  fund  loaned  to  indi- 
viduals, 


10,199  99 

17,081  69 

16,163  00 

1,000  00 

$251,917  56 


10,000  00 
40,642  66 

44,655  09 

95,297  75 


Apparent  state  debt,  $156,619  81 
But  $119,637  19  of  this  debt  is  due  t6 
the  school  fund,  which  is  the  property  of 
the  state  and  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
legislature,  and  to  the  same  fund  there  is 
due  from  individuals,  $44,655  09,  making 
in  the  whole  $164,292  28 :  so  that  the 
state  possesses  in  its  school  fund  means, 
more  than  sufficient,  to  meet  all  its  lia- 
bilities. And  as  a  large  share  of  this  fund 
has  been  contributed  by  the  people  of  the 
state,  during  the  same  period  in  which 
the  state  debt  has  been  contracted,  there 
would  be  little  injustice  done,  should  the 
legislature  abolish  this  fund,  ordering  the 
balance  of  it,  after  paying  all  the  debts  of 
the  state,  to  be  paid  into  the  state  treas- 
ury. This  would  render  Vermont  free 
from  debt  with  a  surplus  in  the  treasury 
of  near  $8,000. 

Salaries-. — The  salaries  and  pay  of  the 
officers  of  government  in  Vermont  have 
always  been  low,  but  v/ere,  in  most  cases, 
higher,  at  the  first  establishment  of  the 
government,  than  they  have  been  since. 
At  the  October  session  of  the  legislature 
in  1778,  the  governor's  salary  was  fixed 
at  £300,  equal  to  $1000,  and  the  pay  of 
councillors  and  representatives  at  £l,4s. 
equal  to  $4  per  day,  and  one  shilling  per 
mile  for  a  horse.* 

The  principal  salaries  and  pay  estab- 
lished by  the  present  statutes  of  the  state, 
are  as  follows  : 

Governor's  salary^  $  750 

Judges  of  supreme  court,  (each)       1,375 
Treasurer  and  com.  school  fund,  500 

Secretary  of  state,  275 

Secretary  of  the  senate,  250 

Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep's,  275 

Secretary  to  the  governor,  200 

Assistant  secretary  of  the  senate,         125 
Assistant  clerk  of  the  house,  125 

Engrossing  clerk,  150 

*  On  horseback  and  on  foot  were  almost  the  only 
methods  of  traveling  in  those  days.  Carriages  were 
scarcely  known  in  tho  state. 
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Librarian,  ^7-^ 

Superintendent  of  state  prison,  500 

Adjutant  and  inspector  general,  250 

The   President  of  the   senate  receives 
four  dollars  per  day,  the  Speaker  of  the 


house,  three  dollars,  and  the  Senators  and 
Representatives,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents 
per  day,  while  attending  the  general  as- 
sembly ;  and  they  receive  for  travel  each 
way  ten  cents  per  mile. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

EDUCATION  AND  LITERATURE  IN  VERMONT. 


Section  1. 
Common  Schools. 

Few  of  the  early  settlers  of  Vermont 
enjoyed  any  other  advantages  of  educa- 
tion than  a  few  month's  attendance  at  pri- 
mary schools,  as  they  existed  in  New 
England  previous  to  the  revolution.  But 
these  advantages  had  been  so  well  im- 
proved, that  nearly  all  of  them  were  able 
to  read,  and  write  a  legible  hand,  and  had 
acquired  sufficient  knowledge  of  arithme- 
tic for  the  transaction  of  (ordinary  busi- 
ness. They  were,  in  general,  men  of 
strong  and  penetrating  minds,  and,  clear- 
ly perceiving  the  numerous  advantages, 
which  education  confers,  they  early  di- 
rected their  attention  to  the  establishment 
of  schools.  But  for  many  years  there 
were  obstacles,  in  addition  to  those  inci- 
dent to  all  new  settlements,  which  pre- 
vented much  being  done  for  the  cause  of 
education.  The  controversies  in  which 
they  were  involved  and  the  war  of  the 
revolution,  both  of  which  threatened  the 
annihilation  of  Vermont  as  an  indepen- 
dent state,  and  the  ruin  of  many  of  the 
settlers  by  robbing  them  of  their  farms, 
employed  nearly  all  their  thoughts  and  all 
their  energies,  previous  to  their  admission 
into  the  federal  union. 

The  first  general  law  in  Vermont  on  the 
subject  of  primary  schools  seems  to  have 
been  passed  on  the  22d  of  October,  1782. 
This  law  provided  for  the  division  of 
towns  into  convenient  school  districts, 
and  for  the  appointment  of  trustees  in 
each  town  for  the  general  superintendence 
of  the  schools.  It  also  provided  for  the 
election  of  a  prudential  committee  by  the 
inhabitants  of  each  district,  to  which  com- 
mittee power  was  given  to  raise  one  half 
of  the  money  necessary  for  building  and 
repairing  a  school  house  and  supporting 
a  school,  by  a  tax  assessed  on  the  grand  1 


list,  and  the  other  half,  either  on  the  list, 
or  on  the  polls  of  the  scholars,  as  should 
be  ordered  by  a  vote  of  the  district. 

By  the  same  act,  the  judges  of  the  coun- 
ty courts  were  authorized  to  appoint  trus- 
tees of  a  county  school  in  each  of  their 
respective  counties,  and,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  to  lay 
a  tax  on  the  same,  for  the  purpose  of 
building  a  county  school  house  in  each 
county.  The  part  of  this  plan  relating  to 
county  schools  seems  never  to  have  been 
carried  into  effect;  but  that  in  relation  to 
town  schools,  was  gradually  introduced 
and  improved,  till  schools,  which  may  be 
called  free,  were  established  in  all  the  or- 
ganized towns  in  the  state. 

The  several  towns  in  this  state  are  at 
present  divided  into  school  districts  of 
convenient  size,  and  the  selectmen  of  each 
town  are  required  by  law  annually  to  as- 
sess a  tax  of  three  cents  on  a  dollar  of  the 
lists  of  the  town  for  the  support  of  schools 
within  the  same.  One  fourth  part  of  the 
sum  thus  raised,  together  with  one  fourth 
of  the  avails  of  the  deposit  money,  is  re- 
quired to  be  divided  equally,  on  the  1st 
of  March,  among  the  school  districts  with- 
out regard  to  the  number  of  children  in 
each,  and  the  remainder,  among  the  dis- 
tricts in  proportion  to  the  number  of  chil- 
dren they  contain  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  eighteen  years  ;  provided  that  no 
district  shall  be  entitled  to  a  share  in  such 
money,  which  has  not  during  the  prece^ 
ding  year,  kept  a  school,  at  least  two 
months,  with  other  moneys  than  those 
drawn  from  the  town  treasury,  nor  unless 
the  moneys  so  drawn  shall  have  been 
faithfully  expended.  The  several  school 
districts  have  the  powers  of  a  corporation 
and  are  authorized  to  raise  money  within 
the  same,  for  the  support  of  schools,  either 
upon  the  grand  list  or  upon  the  polls  of 
the  scholars. 
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In  the  several  school  districts  in  this 
state  a  male  teaclier  is  usually  employed 
three  or  four  months  in  the  winter,  and  a 
female  teacher  about  six  months  in  the 
summer ;  and  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
money  by  which  these  schools  are  sup- 
ported, is  assessed  upon  tlie  grand  list, 
that  is,  upon  the  property  of  the  district, 
the  children  of  the  poor  enjoy,  in  them, 
the  same  privileges  as  the  children  of  the 
rich  ;  and  these  privileges  have  hitherto 
been  so  well  improved,  that  a  native  of 
Vermont  of  mature  age,  who  could  not 
read  and  write,  would  be  looked  upon  as 
a  prodigy  of  stupidity. 

The  whole  number  of  district  and  other 
elementary  schools  in  Vermont,  according 
to  the  returns  of  the  census  of  1840,  was 
2,402,  and  the  number  of  children  of  suita- 
ble age  to  attend  them  97,578.  Several 
of  these  schools,  situated  in  the  villages, 
are  supported  by  the  tuition,  charged  upon 
the  scholars,  and  some  of  these  are  of  a 
higher  order  than  the  district  schools  gen- 
erally. But  while  Vermont  is  not,  per- 
haps, behind  nny  of  her  sister  states  in  the 
o-eneral  intelligence  of  the  people,  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  general  in- 
terests of  education  have,  for  several 
years  past,been  culpably  neglected.  While 
other  states  have  been  rapidly  improving 
their  schools  and  school  systems,  Vermont 
has  remained  nearly  stationary.  Large 
amounts  of  money  are,  It  is  true,  annually 
raised  and  expended  for  the  support  of 
schools,  but  no  means  are  provided  by 
which  It  may  be  known  whether  these 
moneys  have  been  advantageously  ex- 
pended or  not.  Nor  Is  there  any  provis- 
ion by  which  the  defects  of  our  present 
system  or  the  Improvements  introduced 
in  other  states,  are  fairly  presented  to  the 
legislature ;  and  until  these  deficlences 
are  supplied,  enlightened  and  useful  leg- 
islation upon  the  subject  of  education 
cannot  be  expected. 

There  seems  to  be  in  Vermont  a  very 
general  misapprehension  of  the  subject  of 
education,  and,  particularly,  with  regard 
to  the  relative  importance  of  the  different 
o-rades  of  literary  institutions.  While 
some  look  upon  onr  universities  and  col- 
leges, and  others  upon  our  academies  and 
high  schools  as  more  particularly  deserv- 
ing the  patronage  of  government,  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  seem  to  have 
persuaded  themselves  that  the  elementary 
schools  are  the  only  institutions  for  which 
the  legislature  is  bound  to  make  any  pro- 
vision at  all.  The  Indulgence  of  such 
partial  views  has  had  a  tendency  to  pro- 
duC''  an  array  of  hostility  among  institu- 
tions, which  are  designed  to  form  one 
harmonious  whole,  and  which  are  abso- 


lutely necessary  for    the    prosperity  and 
perfection  of  each  other.     The  Imjjrove- 
ments,  which    are    Introduced    Into    our 
universities  and  colleges,  tend  directly  to 
the   improvement   of  our   academies   by 
furnishing  them  with  competent  teachers; 
and  the  improvements  In  the  academies 
are  in  the  same   way  reflected  back  upon 
the    elementary    schools.     While  on  the 
other  hand  the  improvement  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools   increases  the  number  of 
pupils,  who  will  avail  tliemselves  of  the 
higher  advantages  of  the  academics,  and 
these  in  their  turn  are  enabled  to  furnish, 
an  increased  number  of  students  to  the  col- 
leges.    From  this  reciprocal  dependence 
of  the  different  grades  of  schools  upon  one 
another.  It  appears  plain  that,  in  order  to 
secure  and  advance  the  interests  of  one, 
we  should  aim  at  nothing   less  than  the 
Interests  of  the  whole.  To  accomplish  tiien 
the  great  and  desirable  end  of  education 
in   this  state,  we  must  adopt  a  sijstcm  of 
education,  which  shall  embrace  all  our  lit- 
erary institutions.     We  must  have  too  a 
more  e&^c\enisupcrvision  of  education;  and 
must  provide  for  bringing  annually  before 
the  legislature  the  true    condition  of  all 
our    seminaries — and    then,   and   not  till 
then,  will  the  government  be  enabled  to 
act  intelligently  in  this  business  and  ex- 
tend its  patronage  to  all  in  due  proportion. 
School  Fund.     In  November,  1S2.5,  tlie 
legislature  of  this  state  passed  an  act,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  create  and  estab- 
lish a   fund   for   the    benefit  of  common 
schools.     By  this  act  all  the  avails  of  the 
late  Vermont  state  bank,  the  sums  derived 
from  the  six  per  cent,  on   the   net  profits 
of  existing  banks,  all  sums  arising  from 
assessments   for  licences  to  pedlars,  and 
all  other  sums  which  shall  be  appropria- 
ted by  the    legislature   for    tliat  purpose, 
were  set  apart  as  a  fund  for  the  support  of 
schools  In  the  several  towns  in  this  state. 
The  treasurer  of  tlie  state  is   constituted 
commissioner  of  this  fund,  and  it  is  made 
his  duty  to  loan  it,  or  invest  it  in  produc- 
tive stocks.     This  fund  is  to  go  on  accu- 
mulating from  the  above  mentioned  sour- 
ces and  by  the  addition  of  the  annual  In- 
terest, until  the  annual   interest  sJiall  be 
sufficient  to  defray  the  current  expenses 
of  keeping  a  good  free  common  school  in 
each  district,  for  the  period  of  two  months. 
The  amount  of  this  fund  on  tlie  30th  of 
^Sept.,184],  according  to  the  report  of  the 
auditor  of  the  treasury,  was  as  follows : 


On  loan  to  the  state. 
Interest  on  the  same. 
On  loan  to  individuals. 
Interest  on  the  same. 


$94,829  31 

24,807  88 

40,.5.51  03 

4,104  06 


Making  in  the  whole,      $164,292  28 
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Deposit  Money. — In  1837,  congress  made 
provision  for  tlie  deposit  of  tiie  surplus 
revenlie,  whlcli  had  accumulated  princi- 
pally from  the  unprecedented  sales  of  pub- 
lic lands,  with  the  several  states  of  the 
union  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number 
of  senators  and  representatives  from  each. 
This  was  to  be  distributed  in  four  quar- 
terly instalments  in  the  year  1838.  The 
three  first  of  these  were  paid  over  to  the 
states,  but  before  the  payment  of  the 
fourth,  the  current  receipts  of  revcriue 
were  found  to  be  insufficient  for  carrj'ing 
on  the  government,  and  congress  ordered 
an  indefinite  suspension  of  its  payment. 
The  whole  amount  of  the  instalments  de- 
posited with  the  states  was  .$28,101,644 
97,  and  the  share  of  this  which  fell  to 
Vermont  was  $669,086  74.  This  sum 
was,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  distribu- 
ted among  tlie  several  towns  of  the  state 
in  proportion  to  their  population.  The 
towns  were  to  loan  this  money  on  suf- 
ficient security  and  apply  the  annual  in- 
terest to  the  support  of  schools  in  the 
same,  to  be  divided  in  the  same  manner 
as  that  raised  by  the  three  per  cent,  as- 
sessment on  the  grand  list.  The  several 
towns  are  accountable  to  the  state  for  the 

Name,  or  Title.  Locution. 

Clio  Hall,  Bennington, 

Windsor  County  Grammar  School,  Norwich, 

Rutland  County  Grammar  School,  Castleton, 

Athens  Grammar  School,  Athens, 

Cavendish  Academy,  Cavendish, 

Caledonia  County  Grammar  School,  Peacham, 

Addison  County  Grammar  School,  Middlebury, 

Franklin  County  Grammar  School,  St.  Albans, 

Montpelier  Academy,  Montpelier, 

Windham  Hall,  Newfane, 

Chittenden  County  Grammar  School,  Waterbury, 

Brattleborough  Academy,  Brattleborough, 

Dorset  Grammar  School,  Dorset, 

Vermont  Academy,  Rutland, 

Esse.x  County  Grammar  School,  GuildJiall, 

Randolph  Grammar  School,  Randolph, 

Brandon  Academy,  Brandon, 

Dorset  Academy,  Dorset, 

Royalton  Academy,  Royalton, 

Franklin  County  Grammar  School,  Fairfield, 

West  Rutland  Academy,  West  Rutland, 

Addison  Literary  Society,  Addison, 

Newton  Academy,  Shoreham, 

Union  Academy  in  Hubbardton,  Hubbardton, 

Chester  Academy,  Chester, 

Wallingford   Academy,  Wallingford, 

Windsor  Female  Academy,  Windsor, 

Arlington  Academy,  Arlington, 

Union  Academy,  Bennington, 

Thetford  Academy,  Thetford, 

Poultney  Female  Academy,  Poultney, 

Bradford  Academy,  Bradford, 

Vergennes  Academy,  Vergennes, 


return  of  the  moneys  received,  or  parta 
thereof,  whenever  it  shall  be  required  by 
the  treasurer  of  the  state,  on  the  requisi- 
tion of  the  United  States,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  new  division.  The  annual  in- 
terest on  the  deposit  money  in  this  state 
is  about  $40,000,  which  if-  equally  dis- 
tributed among  the  school  districts  would 
give  to  each  about  $20. 


Section  II. 
Academies  and  High  Schools. 

Besides  the  elementary  schools  which 
are  established  by  law  in  all  parts  of  the 
state,  there  are  in  most  of  the  counties 
several  schools  of  a  higher  order,  denom- 
inated county  grammar  schools,  high 
schools,  or  academies.  In  these  aretautrht 
the  higher  branches  of  English  studies, 
the  mathematics  and  the  elements  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  here 
youth  are  prepared  for  mercantile  and 
other  business,  for  teaching,  or  for  admis- 
sion into  college,  or  the  university.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  institutions  of 
this  kind  which  have  been  incorporated 
at  different  times  in  this  state  : 


Incorporated. 
November  3,  1780. 
January  17,  178.5. 
October  1.5,  1787. 
November  3,  1791. 
October  26,  1792. 
October  27,  1795. 
November  8,  1797. 
November  4,  1799. 
November  7,  1800. 
October  31,  1801. 
November  3,  1801. 
November  4,  1801. 
November  9,  1804. 
October  29,  1805. 
November  8, 1805, 
November  8,  1805. 
November  6,  1806. 
October  26,  1807. 
November  11,  1807. 
November  4,  1808. 
November  1,  1810. 
November  1,  1810. 
October  21,1811. 
October  26,  1812. 
October  30,  1814. 
November  9,  1814. 
November  10,  1814. 
November  29,  1817! 
October  30,  1817. 
October  29,  1819. 
November  11,  1819. 
November  2,  1820. 
October      24,  1322. 
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JVavic,  or  Title.                                        Lotation.  Incorporated. 

Windsor  Female  Academy,                            Windsor,  October      24,  1623. 

Concord  Academy,                                          Concord,  November    5,  1823. 

St.  Johnsbury  Female  Academy,                 St.  Johnsbury,  November  27,  1824. 

Hi nesburgk  Academy,                                    Hinesburgh,  November  12, 1824. 

Columbian  Academy,                                     Windsor,  November  15,  J  826. 

Townshend  Academy,                                    Townshend,  November  15,  1826. 

Jericho  Academy,                                            Jericho,  October      28,  1828. 

Vermont  Classical  High  School,                   Castleton,  October      29,  1828. 

The  Female  School  Association,                   Middlebury,  October      22,  1828. 

The  Burr  Seminary,                                       Manchester,  October      28,  1829. 

Craftsbury  Academy,                                      Craftsbury,  October      29,  1829. 

Burlington  High  School,                                Burlington,  October      22,  1829. 

Lamoille  Academy,                                         Johnson,  November    8,  1832. 

Troy  Conference  Academy,                           Poultney,  October      25,  1834. 

Leland  Classical  and  English  School,         Townshend,  October      31,1834. 

Black  Piiver  Academy,                                   Liudlow,  October      23,  1834. 

Georgia  Academy,                                           Georgia,  November    5,  1838. 

Enosburgh  Academy,              .                        Enosburgh,  October      23,  1839. 

Hartford  Academy,                                          Hartford,  October      29,  1839. 

Phillips'  Academy,                                          Danville,  October      21,  1840. 

Many  of  the  institutions  named  in  the 
preceding  list  have  ceased  to  exist.  Of 
most  of  those,  vfhich  are  at  present  in 
operation,  some  account  vi^ill  be  found  in 
the  Gazetteer  under  the  names  of  the 
towns  in  which  they  are  located. 

The  greater  part  of  the  academies  and 
high  schools  in  this  state  are  without 
funds,  or  endowment,  and  depend  entire- 
ly upon  the  charge  for  tuition  for  their 
support.  In  most  of  the  grants  of  town- 
ships made  by  the  government  of  Ver- 


mont, it  is  true,  there  was  a  reservation 
of  one  right  of  land  for  the  support  of  a 
grammar  school,  or  academy,  in  the  coun- 
ty in  which  they  were  situated,  but  as 
less  than  one  half  of  the  townships  in 
the  state  are  Vermont  grants,  and  these 
are  situated  in  the  northern  and  central 
mountainous  parts,  much  of  the  land  thus 
reserved  is  of  little  value.  They,  how- 
ever, in  several  of  the  counties,  afford  con- 
siderable assistance  in  sustaining  the 
schools  to  which  they  belong. 


Original  University  Building. 


Section  III. 
University  of  Vermont. 
The  establishment  of  a  university  in 
Vermont  engaged  the  attention  of  several 
of  the  leading  men  in  this  state  from  the 
first  organization  of  the  government  in 
1778,  and  in  the  subsequent  grants  of 
townships,  one  right  of  land  was  re- 
served  in    each   for  its    support.      The 


quantity  of  land  thus  reserved  amounted 
to  about  29,000  acres,  scattered  through 
about  120  towns  and  gores,  and  lying 
chiefly  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state; 
but  nothing  further  was  done  towards  the 
establishment  of  a  university  till  some 
time  after  the  close  of  the  revolution. 
When  Dartmouth  college  was  brought 
within^jjiis  state  by  the  union  of  16  towns 
from  New  Hampshire  with  Vermont,*  the 
general  assembly  voted  to  take  that  insti- 
tution under  its  patronage. t  In  June, 
1785,  after  the  final  dissolution  of  the  un- 
ion of  a  part  of  New  Hampshire  with 
Vermont,  the  legislature  of  Vermont,  '  un- 
der a  consideration  of  the  importance  of 
tliose  institutions  to  the  world  at  large 
and  to  this  state  in  particular,'  and  on  ap- 
plication of  President  Wheelock,  made  a 
grant  of  a  township^  of  land  to  Dartmouth 
college  and  Moor's  charity  school.  En- 
couraged by  this  success,  the  trust(jes  of 
Dartmouth  college,  the  next  year,  applied 
for  the  sequestration  to  their  use  of  the 


*Pee  page  54.     t^l3.de's  State  Papers,  page  273. 
J  This  was  the  township  of  Wheelock,  which  see 
in  part  third. 
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lands  which  had  been  reserved,  in  tJie  New 
Hampshire  grants,  for  the  propairation 
society  and  for  glebes,  and  in  the  Vermont 
grants  for  academies  and  a  univt'rt;ity, 
giving- assurance  that  they  would  on  their 
part  take  tlie  business  of  education  in 
Vermont  under  their  especial  charge  and 
supervision. 

Tliis  application  produced  considerable 
discussion  and  tended  to  arouse  some  of 
the  leading  men  in  the  state  to  the  impor- 
tance of  setting  about  the  establishment 
of  a  college  or  university,  which  the  state 
could  call  her  own.  In  178.5,  Elijah  Paine 
of  Williamstown  presented  a  memorial  to 
the  legislature,  offering  to  give  £2,000  for 
tlie  establishment  of  a  college,  on  con- 
dition tiiat  it  should  be  located  in  that 
town.  But  the  subject  was  postponed, 
and  the  legislature  could  not  be  brought 
to  take  the  matter  into  serious  considera- 
tion till  the  October  session  in  176!).  The 
subject,  however,  had  been  freely  discuss- 
ed in  the  public  papers,  and  at  this  ses- 
sion a  memorial  was  presented  by  Ira  Al- 
len,with  an  otfer  of  £4, 000  by  himself  and 
of  £1,(350  more  by  other  individuals,  for 
the  establisliinent  of  a  college,  to  be  loca- 
ted at  Burlington.  With  the  vievi^  of  as- 
certaining what  part  of  the  state  would 
afford  the  most  liberal  support  to  ah  in- 
stitution of  this  kind,  after  a  long  discus- 
sion, agents  were  appointed  in  the  several 
counties  to  obtain  donations  and  subscrip- 
tions. Notliing  further  was  done  by  the 
legislature  till  171)1.  This  year  the  sub- 
ject was  again  called  up,  and  it  was  final- 
Iv  decided  that  a  college  or  university 
should  be  established.  The  next  business 
was  to  fix  upon  its  location.  Several  pla- 
ces were  proposed,  and,  tlie  ballots  being 
taken,  the  result  was  as  follows  :  69  for 
Burlington,  24  for  Rutland,  .5  for  JNIont- 
pclier,  ]  for  Danville,  1  for  Castleton,  1 
for  Berlin  and  ft  for  Williamstown.  Hav- 
ing fixed  upon  the  location  and  the  trus- 
tees whose  names  were  to  be  inserted  in 
the  charter,  the  bill  incorporating  The 
University  of  Vermont,  was  passed  with- 
out opposition,  and  became  a  law  on  the 
3d  of  November,  1701. 

In  1794  the  corporation  commenced 
clearing  the  lot  of  land  fixed  upon  as  the 
site  of  the  university,  and  that  year  erect- 
ed and  nearly  finished  a  large  and  commo- 
dious house,  designed  for  the  use  (^i  the 
president  of  the  institution,  and  for  the 
accommodation  of  a  few  students  until  the 
college  edifice  should  be  completed.  In 
the  spring  of  1800,  the  corporation  con- 
tracted for  300,000  bricks,  which  were  de- 
livered upon  the  ground  during  the  next 
winter,  and  early  in  the  spring  of  IbOl  the 
building  was  commenced,  and   was  car- 

Pt.  ir.  19 


ried  forv\'ard  to  its  completion  as  rapidly 
as  the  nature  of  so  important  an  underta- 
king would  permit.  This  building,  which 
was  of  brick,  and  a  figure  of  whicli  i-tands 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  was  in  the  form 
of  a  cross  ;  was  160  feet  long,  75  feet  wide 
in  the  central  part,  and  45  on  the  wings, 
and  was  four  stories  high, with  halls  in  each 
story  running  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  building  and  across  each  wing. 
It  contained  a  chapel  and  six  other  large 
public  rooms  and  46  rooms  for  students. 
The  cost  of  this  building  was  estimated  at 
about  ,*;35,000,  the  greater  part  of  which 
was  contributed  in  Burlington  and  vi- 
cinity. 

In  1799,  the  Rev,  Daniel  C.  SanderS 
opened  a  preparatory  school  in  the  house 
which  the  corporation  had  erected,  and 
t.'ie  next  year  he  was  appointed  president 
of  the  university,  and  several  young  gen- 
tleman entered  upon  a  collegiate  course 
of  studies.  The  first  commencement  was 
held  in  1804.  During  the  war  with  Great 
Britain  the  operations  of  the  university 
were  much  embarrassed  and  finally  sus- 
pended. In  the  summe-  of  1813,  largo 
quantities  of  arms  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  were  deposited  in  the  university 
building  without  the  consent  of  the  fac- 
ulty, or  the  corporation,  and  a  guard  of 
soldiers  stationed  there,  which  did  much 
injury  to  the  building,  destroyed  tlie  fen- 
ces and  very  much  interrupted  the  col- 
legiate exercises.  In  March,  18)4,  Gen- 
eral Macomb  applied  to  tlic  corporation 
for  the  rent  of  the  building  for  the  use  of 
the  American  army,  plainly  intimating 
tliat,  if  they  did  not  consent  to  such  a 
measure,  he  should  be  under  the  necessity 
of  taking  forcible  possession  of  it.  Under 
these  circumstances,  a  committee  of  the 
corporation  entered  into  an  arrangement 
with  the  agents  of  the  government  by 
which  they  agreed  to  rent  the  building  to 
the  United  States  for  ^5,000  a  year,  and 
on  the  24th  of  March,  the  corporation, 
among  other  things,  resolved,  "  That  the 
regular  course  of  instruction  in  the  uni- 
versity be  and  hereby  is  suspended,  and 
that  those  officers  of  college,  to  whos(>  of- 
fices salaries  are  annexed,  be  dismissed 
from  their  offices  respectively." 

On  the  return  of  peace  in  1S15,  the 
university  building  was  evacuated  by  the 
army,  and  measures  were  immediately 
taken  by  the  corporation  for  resuming  the 
regular  collegiate  course  of  instruction. 
On  the  loth  of  March  they  elected  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Austin  president  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  during  the  following  summer 
the  buildings  were  put  in  complete  repair 
at  an  expense  of  about  $(4,500.  President 
Austin  was   inaugurated  on  the  26th  of 
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July,  and  ori  the  same  day  llip  Rev.  James 
IVIurdock  was  elected  professor  of  the 
learned  languages,  the  Rev.  Ebenezer 
Burgess,  professor  of  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy,  and  Jairus  Kennan 
professor  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy. 
Instruction  was  commenced  on  the  first 
Wednesday  of  September  following,  and 
from  that  period  the  number  of  students 
gradually  increased,  and  the  pros])ects  of 
the  institution  improved  for  several  years. 
But  the  affairs  of  the  university  becoming 
embarrassed  inconsequence  of  judgments 
beirtg  une.\pcctedly  obtained  against  it, 
on  some  long  standing  claims,  Dr.  Austin 
resigned  the  presidency  on  the  21st  of 
March,  1821.  The  regular  course  of  in- 
struction was  continued  till  the  com- 
mencement in  Aug.  when  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Haskel,  one  of  the  settled  ministers  in 
Burlington,  was  appointed  president  firo 
icm/jore  till  a  ])resident  should  be  chosen, 
but  the  prospects  of  the  institution  be- 
came so  dark^and  unpropitious  that  the 
acting  college  faculty  were  authorized  to 
suspend  instruction  in  the  institution 
whenever  they  should  think  proper.  Ac- 
cordingly, soon  after  the  commencement 
of  the  fall  term  of  1821,  public  notice  was 
given  in  the  chapel,  that  the  operations  of 
the  university  would  be  indefinitely  sus- 
pended from  and  after  the  close  of  that 
term,  and  the  students  were  advised  not 
to  abandon  their  collegiate  course,  but 
complete  it  in  connexion  with  some  other 
institution. 

The  Phi  Sigma  Nu  society,  composed 
of  students  and  graduates  of  the  univer- 
sity, had  at  this  time  a  very  respectable 
library,  and  the  question  now  arose,  what 
disposition  shall  be  made  of  this  .''  There 
was  at  this  time  a  considerable  number  of 
graduates  of  the  university,  who  were 
honorary  members  of  the  society,  residing 
in  Burlington,  who  were  anxious  that  the 
books  should  be  so  left  that  they  could 
have  the  use  of  them  during  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  university.  A  portion  of  these 
resided  near  the  university,  and  another 
portion  in  the  lower  partof  the  town  ;  the 
former  wished  the  books  to  remain  in  the 
university  building  where  they  were, 
while  the  latter  wished  them  removed  in- 
to their  neighborhood.  This  matter  was 
discussed  with  much  warmth  by  the  hon- 
orary members  for  several  successive  eve- 
nings, till  at  length  the  ordinary  mem- 
bers, who  possessed  the  constitutional 
right  to  provide  for  the  safe  keeping  of 
the  library,  becoming  weary  of  the  debate, 
voted  tint  the  books  should  be  boxed  up 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  Dr..N.  R. 
Smith,  one  of  the  professors  of  the  uni- 
versity, for  safe  keeping. 


The  question  with  regard  to  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  society's  library  being  thus 
settled,  a  consultation  was  had  by  the 
graduates  present  with  regard  to  the  an- 
ticipated suspension  of  the  university,  and 
it  was  unanimously  resolved  tliat  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  prevent  such  a  calami- 
ty. A  committee  was  accordingly  ap- 
pointed by  those  present  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  the  resolution  into  effect;  and 
their  efforts  were  attended  with  so  much 
success,  that,  before  the  students  dispers- 
ed, the  notice  of  the  suspension  was  re- 
called, and  the  Rev.  Daniel  Haskel  being 
chosen  president,  and  James  Dean  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics,  on  the  22d  of  No- 
vember, the  institution  was  enabled  to 
proceed  without  interruption,  and  confi- 
dence in  its  permanence  and  ultimate 
prosperity  was  rapidly  restored.* 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Haskel's  election^ 
the  number  of  st\idents  in  the  university 
was  reduced  to  22  ;  but,  by  his  efHcient 
labors,  they  were  rapidly  increased,  and, 
in  the  beginning  of  1S24,  they  amounted  • 
to  about  70.  But  the  days  of  darkness 
and  calamity  were  not  yet  ended.  On 
the  27th  of  May,  of  this  year,  the  noble 
college  edifice  was  accidentally  consumed 
by  fire  and  with  it  a  portion  of  the  library 
and  apparatus.  Nor  was  this  calamity 
the  last,  or  the  heaviest.  The  deep  anx- 
iety and  arduous  duties  devolved  upon 
president  Haskel,  produced,  during  the 
summer,  a  mental  aberration,  which  ren- 
dered him  incapable  of  discharging  the 
duties  of  his  office.  Thus  were  the  fair 
and  flattering  prospects  of  the  university 
again  involved  in  gloom  and  disappoint- 
ment. But  the  friends  of  the  institution 
were  not  discouraged.  Before  the  suc- 
ceeding commencement  in  August,  the 
citizens  of  Burlington  had  subscribed 
more  than  $8,300  towards  the  expense  of 
erecting  new  buildings  ;  and  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  corporation,  at  that  time,  it  was 
resolved  to  proceed  in  the  erection  of  the 
same,  and  Luther  Loomis,  George  Moore 
and  Wm.  A.  Griswold  were  appointed  a 
committee  for  that  purpose.  The  Rev. 
Willard  Preston  was  chosen  president, 
and  rooms  for  the  students  and  for  recita- 
tion being  providr-d  in  private  houses,  the 
course  of  instruction  proceeded  without 
interruption,  while  contracts  were  com- 
pleted and  arrangements  made  to  proceed 
without  delay  in  the  erection  of  the  new 
buildings. 

The  plan  adopted  embraced  Ihrrc  build- 
ings; the  t\vo  outer  ones,  each  7.'>  feet  long, 
3G  feet  wide  and  three  stories  high,  were 


*Tluis  it  would  seem  tliatiis  tliu  t;il)liliiigof  goesu 
once  saved  Koine,  so  tlie  babbling  ol'sophonioies  and 
otiiers  saved  the  university. 
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Commenced  in  the  spring  of  18'2.5,  and 
finished  in  the  course  of  thnt  and  liie  fol- 
lowing year,  at  an  expense  of  $U),(J(H), 
whicli  was  nearly  all  subscribed  by  the 
inliabitants  of  Burlington  and  the  imme- 
diate vicinity.  The  corner  stone  of  the 
south  huildincr  was  laid  on  the  29th  of 
June,  IH'25,  by  General  La  Fayette,  and 
the  ceremony  was  accomj)anied  by  suita- 
ble religious  exercises.*  Each  of  these 
buildings  contains  '^4  convenient  rooms 
for  students.  The  third,  or  central  build- 
ing, was  erected  and  nearly  finished  in 
182[\  and  cost  about  ,|;;i,OUU.  It  stands 
between  the  other  two,  is  86  feet  long, 
hag  a  projection  in  front  and  rear,  and  is 
surmounted  by  a  dome.  This  building- 
contains  the  public  rooms,  consisting 
of  a  chapel,  museum,  library,  apparatus 
room,  societies'  halls  and  rooms  for  recita- 
tion. All  these  buildings  are  substan- 
tially built  of  brick  and  covered  with  tin, 
and  are  furnished  throughout  with  stoves. 

The  medical  faculty  was  not  fully  or- 
ganized in  connection  with  the  university 
till  1822,  and  in  the  fall  of  this  year  was 
given  the  first  full  and  regular  course  of 
medical  lectures.  From  that  time  there 
was  for  several  years  an  annual  course  of 
lectures,  which  were  attended  by  a  re- 
spectable number  of  students.  The  num- 
ber admitted  during  this  period  to  the  de- 
gree of  M.  D.,  may  be  seen  in  the  follow- 
ing catalogue.  Ln  1829,  a  building 
was  erected  at  the  south  end  of  col- 
lege green,  which  contains  the  cliemical 
laboratory  of  the  university  and  commo- 
dious rooms  for  chemical,  anatomical  and 
other  lectures.  The  regular  course  of 
rnedical  lectures  was  kept  up  till  1833, 
'when  they  were  suspended,  and  have  not 
since  been  resumed. 

Mr.  Preston  resigned  the  presidency  of 
the  university  in  1826,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  Rev.  James  IMarsh,  who  resigned 
that  office  in  1833,  and  the  Rev.  John 
Wheeler  was  elected  to  supply  his  place. 
At  the  period  last  mentioned,  an  effort  was 
made  to  rcjlieve  the  university  of  its  embar- 
rassments, and  in  the  course  of  1833  and 
'34  an  available  subscription  was  raised  for 
the  institution  of  !jli2G,0()0.  This  was  prin- 
cipally expended  in  the  purchase  of  a 
choice  library  and  apparatus,  and  in  the 
payment  of  debts  of  tlie  university.  From 
that  period  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
the  institution  have  greatly  improved. 


*Thi3  stone  is  pituated  in  tlie  noitli  ■ 
of  tlie  building  and  has  u)>un  it  llio  tu 
Ecription  : 

Laid  liy 

Gen.  LA  FAYETTE, 

June  29, 1625. 


'st  onrnor 
JwiriK  ia- 


Fiinds  and  svpjiort.  These  consist  in 
lands,  tiie  charges  for  tuition,  and  occa- 
sional subscriptions.  The  lands  given  by 
the  state  tor  the  support  of  the  university, 
amounting  to  about  29,0Ul)  acres,  aft'ord  at 
present  an  annual  income  to  the  institu- 
tion of  about  ^2,.'3Ufl.  The  remaining  part 
of  the  support  is  derived  principally  from 
the  charge  for  tuition  and  room  rent. 

In  183;),  the  Hon.  Azarias  Williams  of 
Concord,  in  this  state,  in  consideration  of 
the  payment  of  certain  debts  and  of  an 
annuity  of  .^40(>,  tobe  paid  to  him  during 
his  life,  deeded  to  the  corporation  of  the 
university  of  Vermont,  all  his  large  knd- 
ed  property.  The  lands  thus  deeded 
amount  to  about  15,000  acres  in  this  state, 
besides  a  considerable  quantitv  lying  in 
other  states.  The  lands  in  Vermont  con- 
sist of  a  farm  of  400  acres  in  (Joncord, 
valued  at  .^6,000,  and  of  detached  par- 
cels and  lots  scattered  through  the  dif- 
ferent towns  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state.  On  account  of  the  annuit}'  and  the 
expenses  required  in  putting  these  lands 
in  an  available  condition,  the  corjjoration 
at  present  derive  no  benefit  from  this 
accession  to  their  property,  but  its  ulti- 
mate value  to  the  institution  is  estimated 
at  about  ,f  25,000. 

Lihrarij.  The  library  of  the  university 
consists  of  about  8,00ti  volumes,  and,  in 
proportion  to  its  size,  will  not  sutler  in 
comparison  with  any  other  library  in  the 
country.  The  books  were  mostly  pur- 
chased in  Europe,  and  they  consist,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  of  the  best  editions  of 
the  most  rare  and  expensive  works. 

Societies.  There  are  four  permanent 
societies  connected  with  the  university. 
These  are  tiie  Phi  Sigma  Nu,  the  Univer- 
sity Institute,  the  College  of  Natural 
History,  and  the  Society  for  Ilelitfious 
Inquiry.  The  two  first  have  respectable 
and  well  selected  libraries,  that  of  the 
Phi  Sigma  Nu  consisting  of  1500  vol- 
umes, and  that  of  the  Institute  of  1200. 
The  room  fitted  up  for  the  museum  of  the 
College  of  Natural  History  is  large  and 
commodious  and  the  collections  respecta- 
ble, particularly  in  the  departments  oi* 
conchology  and  mineralogy. 

Jldmisslon.  Candidates  for  admission 
to  the  university  must  produce  satisfacto- 
vy  testimonials  of  a  good  moral  character, 
and  sustain  before  one  or  more  of  the  fac- 
ulty an  approved  examination  in  the  fol- 
lowing studies: — Common  Arithmetic, 
Elements  of  Algebra,  Elements  of  An- 
cient and  Modern  Geography,  English, 
Latin  and  Greek  Grannnar,  and  be  able 
to  translate  with  facility  Jacob's  Greek 
Pleader,  and  six  books  of  Homer's  Iliad; 
Jacob's  Latin  Reader,  Sallust  or  Ctesar's 
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Commetjtaries,  Cicero's  Select  Orations 
and  Virg-il.  The  authors  here  mentioned 
are  preferred;  but  llie  amount  of  knowl- 
edg<'  will  be  regarded  rather  than  particu- 
lar books  from  whicli  it  has  been  acquired. 
Those,  who  propose  to  pursue  a  pnrtial 
course  pf  study,  will  be  examined  in  those 
studies  which  are  necessary  to  a  success- 
ful prosecution  of  their  proposed  course. 

The  regular  seasons  for  the  admission 
of  students  into  the  university  are  on  the 
day  preceding  commencement,  and  that 
preceding  the  first  day  of  the  autumnal 
term. 

The  parents  or  guardians  of  such  as 
become  members  of  the  university,  or  the 
students  themselves,  are  required  to  pay 
the  term  bills,  from  year  to  year,  in  ad- 
vance, or  give  bonds  to  the  treasurer  for 
the  payment  of  the  same. 

Course  of  Studies. 
Freshman  Class. 
Fall  Term:^ — Algebra,  Herodotus,  Livy, 
Greek  and  Latin  Forms.   Svvrmcr  Term. — 
Geometry,  (plane  and  spherical,)  Herodo- 
tus, Livy,  Tacitus,  Roman  Antiquities. 
Sophomore  Class. 

Fkll  Term. — Tacitus,  Odyssey,  Plane 
and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  Conic  i>ec- 
tions.  Hummer  Term  — Surveying,  Navi- 
gation, Projections,  Difl'erential  and  In- 
tegral Calculus, Quintilian,GreekOrators. 
Junior  Class. 

Fall  Term.  Horace,  Thucydldes,  Sta- 
tics, Danymics.  Summer  Term. — Latin 
Drama,  Greek  Drama,  Hydrostatics,  Hy- 
draulics, Chemistry,  Galvanism  and  Elec- 
tricity, Magnetism,  Electro-Magnetism 
with  experiments. 

Senior  Class. 

Fall  Term. — Physiology,  Psychology, 
Logic,  Crystallography,  Higher  Mathe- 
matics, Astronomy.  Summer  Term. — As- 
tronomy, Metaphysics,  Moral  Philosophy, 
Principles  of  Government,  Rhetoric,  Fine 
Arts,  Evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed 
Religion. 

Frequent  exercises  in  Elocution,  Com- 
position and  Translations  are  required 
through  the  whole  course.  Instruction 
is  given  in  French  during  the  last  two 
years.  Biblical  instruction  is  given  on 
the  Sabbath.  During  the  two  last  years 
private  classes  maybe  formed  in  Hebrew, 
Germam,  Italian,  or  Spanish  Languages. 
Lectures  are  given  in  Natural  Philosophy, 
Natural  History,  Chemistry,  &c. 

Commencement  is  on  the  first  Wed- 
nesday in  August.  There  are  two  vaca- 
tions— one  of  four  weeks  from  the  com 


-■*  Tke  Fall  Term  einhracos  tho  months  of  t-'ep- 
tember,  0(^tober,  November  and  December.  7'lie 
Summer  Term,  the  months  of  March,  April,  May, 
June  and  July. 


mencement;  the  other  of  eight  weeks 
from  the  first  Wednesdayin  January. 

The  students  are  examined,  at  the  close 
of  eacli  study,  by  the  faculty  ;  and  also 
annually  by  the  faculty  and  a  committee, 
during  the  three  weeks  immediately  pre- 
ceding commencement,  in  all  the  studies 
pursued  under  the  direction  of  the  faculty. 
The  examinations  are  intended  to  be  exact 
and  thorough,  and  in  each  case  the  attain- 
ments of  every  student  are  noted  and  re- 
corded. 

The  text  books  in  the  department  of 
languages,  though  more  numerous  tharr 
in  most  colleges,  are  not  more  expensive, 
as  the  cheap  German  editions  are  used. 
Entire  authors  are  preferred  to  collections 
of  extracts.  The  use  of  these,  it  is  be- 
lieved, furnishes  an  inducement  to  the 
student  to  retain  his  classics,  and  to  pur- 
sue the  study  of  them  beyond  the  imme- 
diate demands  of  the  recitation  room. 

CATALOGUE 

OF  ALUMNI  AND  HONORARY  GRADUATES. 

[J^Tote In  the   following  catalos^ues,  thope  who 

have  died  are  designated  by  a  *.  'J'iie  names  of  min- 
isters in  the  list  of  graduates  arc  in  italic] 

„,    ,   ,  Presidents.  -p,., 

Elected.  L.xit. 

1800  Rev.  Daniel  C.  Sanders,  D.  D.  1614 
1815  *Rev.  Samuel  Austin,  D.  \).  1821 
1821  Rev.  Daniel  Hnskel,  A.  M.  1824 
182.5  Rev.  Vv^illard  Preston,  A.  M.  1826 
1826  Rev.  James  Marsh,  D.  D.  1833 
1833   Rev.  John  Vv'heeler,  D.  D. 

Corporation. 
ITHl    Rev.  Caleb  Blood,  1808 

]7!ll*Rev.  Bethuel  Chittenden,  1803 

171)1  *Rev.  Asa  Burton,  D.  D.  1810 

17Dl-^ilon.  Ira  Allen,  1796 

171)1  *Hon.Jonathan  Arnold,  1796 

1791  "Hon.  Enoch  Woodbridge,  A.B.  1805 
1791  "IIon..^amuel  Hitchcock,  A.  B.  1813 
1791  *Hon.  Jonathan  Hunt,     ■  1807 

1793  •''■Joshua  Stanton,  Esq.        1802 

1799  Rev.  D.C.  Sanders,  D.D.P?-C5M814 
ISOO  *Wm.C.  Harrington,  Esq.  1809 

1801  David  Russell,  Esq.  1810 
1802 *Hon.  Amos  Marsh,  A.  M.  1811 
lS02*Hon.  Martin  Chittenden,  A.B.  1813 
]6()2^-Hon.  Royal  Tyler,  A.  M.  1813 
1804  *Rev.  Publius  V.  Booge,  A.  M.  1810 
1804  Rev.  Leonard  Worcester,A.M.1810 
1804  P«.ev.  Henry  Green,  A.  M.  1813 
1807  *Hon.  Daniel  Farrand,  A,  B.  1810 
1807  John  Pomeroy,  M.  D.  1810 
1810  Hon.  Samuel  C.  Crafts,  A.M.  1818 
1810  Hon.J.D  Farnsworth,  M.  D.  1818 
1810*Hon.  Ezra  Butler,  1816 
1810 *Hon.  Pliny  Smith,  1816 
1810  Rev.  A.  Bronson,  A.  M.  1816 
1810  Hon.Wm.  A.  Griswold,  A.M.  1819 
1810  Hon.  James  Fisk,  A.M.  1812 
1810   Hon.  Titus  Hutchinson,  A.  M.  1825 
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1815 

1821 
1821 
1816 
1821 


1810  Hon.Wm.  C.Bnidley,  A.M.    1816 

1811  Rev.  Jonathan  Goinir,  D.  D.    181!) 

1812  Hon.Heman  Allen,  A.M. 

(of  Hiirhsnte)  1816 

1812  *Wm.C.  HarrinotonrEsq.  18i:i 

1813  Hon  Truman  Ciiittendon,  183!) 
1813    Hpn.Heman  Allen,  A.  M. 

(of  Burlhirrton,) 
1813  John  Poineroy,  M.  D.        1822 

1813    Rev.  WiUard  Preston,  A.  M. 
1814 -^Rev.  Asa  Lyon,  A.  M. 
1815  *Rev.  Henry  Green,  A.  M. 
1815 *Rev.  John  Fitch,  A.  B. 

1815  *Rev.  S.  Austin,  D.  D.,  Prcst. 
1816*Hon  Martin  Chittenden,  A. B.  1818 

1816  William  Nutting,  A.  M. 
1816           *Jabez  Pcnniman,  Esq.       1822 
18l6*Rev.  Samuel  Clark,  A.M.         1817 
1816    Rev.  D.  Haskel,  A.  M.,  Prest.  1824 

1816  Hon.  Ezra  Meech,  1825 

1817  "sLuther  Loomis,  Esq.         1818 

1818  Guy  Catiin,  Esq. 

1818  Rev.  Leonard  VVorcester,A.M.182l 
1818   Rev.  Calvin  Yale,  A.  M.  1833 

1818  Samuel  Hickok,  Esq.         1822 

1819 *Hon.  William  Ba.xter,  1827 

1821    Hon.  Wm.  A.  Griswold,  A.  M. 
1821  *Hon.Seth  Wetmore,  1833 

1821  Rev.  Joel  Clapp,  A.  M.  1839 

1822  Rev.  Rufus  W.  Bailey, A.M.  1829 
1822  *Hon.  D.  Azro  A.  Buck,  A.  M.  1835 
1822  Daniel  Kelloo-o-,  A.  B.       1833 

1822  E.  D .  Woodhridge,  A.M.  1 833 
1823*Hon.  Jonas  Galusha,  1833 

1823  Hon.  Robert  Pierpont,  A.  M.  1833 
1823  Charles  Adams,  A.  M. 
1823  Rev.  Otto  S.  Hoyt,  A.  M. 
1623  Hon.  J.  D.  Farnsworth,  M.  D 
1823  Hon.  Samuel  Prentiss,  L.L.D 
1823  Hon.  Horace  Everett,  A.  M. 
1823  Hon.  Isaac  Fletcher,  A.  M. 
1823  *Hon.  Samuel  C.  Allen,  A.  M.  1833 
1823  Hon.  Salma  Hale,  A.  M.  1833 
1825  Rev.  W.  Preston,  A.M.,Prcst.  1H26 
1825    Rev.  John  Wheeler,  D.  D.        1833 

1825  Rev.  Wortliincrtnn  Smith, A.M. 

1826  Rev.  J.  Marsh,  D.  D.,  Prcst.    1833 

1827  Hon.  Ira  H.  Allen,  1833 
1833    Hon.  Timothy  Follett,  A.  M. 
1833    Rev.  Simeon.  Parmelee,  A.  M. 
1833    Hon.  Alvan  Foote,  A.M. 

1833    Rev.  John  Wheeler,  D.D.,  Prest. 
1835    Hon.  Jacob  Collamer,  A.  M, 
18.39    Exc.  Charles  Paine,  A.  M. 
1839    Rev.  William  Mitchell,  A.  M.t 

ScCTCtflVtCS- 

1 791  *Hon.  Samuel  Hitchcock,  A.  B.  1800 
1800  Rev.  Daniel  C.  Sanders,  D.D.  1804 
1804  *John  Fay,  A.  B.  1808 

1808  Charles  Adams,  A.M.      1811 

1811  *Warren  Loomis,  A.  M.     1817 


1833 


1833 

1833 


\  The  Governors  ar.d  Speakers  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  are, fa:  oj^ciii,  members  of  tho  board, 
but  are  omitted  in  this  iist. 


1817    Hon.  Timothy  Follett,  A   M     1823 

1823  John  N.  Ponieroy,  A.M.  1826 

1826  G.  W.  Benedict,  A.  M.  1834 
1834    Hon.  Alvan  Foote,  A.  M. 

,  .  Trea-surcrs. 

1791  *Hon.  E.  Woodbridoe,  A.  B.  1800 
1800  *Wm.C.  Harrinirton,  Esq.  1809 

1809  David  Russell,-Esq.  1811 

1811  •■Ozias  Bucll,  Esq.  1832 

1832  Hon.  Timothv  Follett,  A.  M.  1834 
1834  G.  W  Benedict,  A.  M.  1839 
1839             David  Read,  A.  M. 

Lihrarians. 

1833  F.  N.  Benedict,  A.  M.  1836 
1836  Rev.  Joseph  Torrey,  A.  M.  1841 
1841            Henry  Chaney,  A.  M. 

Professors. 
1809  James  Dean,  A.  M., 

Moth,  and  Kut.  Phil.,  1814 
1809  John  Pomeroy,  M.  D., 

.flnatojny  and  Surgcrtf,  1823 
1811  *Rev.  Jason  Chamberlain,  A.M., 

Lariouages,  1814 
181J  *Hon.  Royal  Tyler,  A.M., 

Jiiris])rinlcnce,  1814 
1813  *Jairus  Kennan,  A.  M., 

Cheni.  and  Miiitralosry^  1817 
1815    Rev^  James  Murdock,  D.  D., 

La7igun(rcs,  1818 
1815    Rev.  Ebenezer  Burgess,  A.M., 

Math,  and  A'at.  Phi/.,  1817 
1819    Rev.  Gamaliel  S.  Olds,  A.  M., 

Math,  tind  jYat.  Phil.,  1821 
1819    Rev.  Lucas  Hubbell,  A.  M., 

Lunsfuacfcs,  1824 
1821  James  Dean,  A.  M.," 

Math,  and  J\\it.  Phil.,  1824 
1821  Nathan  R.  Smith,  M.D., 

.inat.and  Phi/siolornj^  1825 
1821  *Wllliam  Paddock,  M.D., 

Bot.  and  Mai.  Med.,  1825 
1821  Arthur  L.  Porter,  M.D., 

Chem.  and  Pharinacy,  1825 
1S23  *James  K.  Piatt,  M.D, 

Surocrij,  1825 

1824  Rev.  J.  J.  Robertson,  D.D., 

Lan<Tvorres,  1825 

1825  G.W.Benedict,  A.M., 

Math,  and  Kat.  Phil.,  1829 
1825  *Rev.  Wm.  A.  Porter,  A.M., 

Lano-uages,  1827 
1825  Wm.  Sweetser,  M.D., 

Theo.  and  Prac.  of  Med.,  1832 
1825  ^H.  S.  Waterhouse,  M.D., 

Surfcry,  1827 
1825  John  Cell,  M.D., 

Jlnat.  and  Physiology,  1S25 
1825  Wm.  Anderson,  M.D., 

Anal,  and  Phijsioloiry^  1828 

1827  Rev.  Joseph  Torrey,  A.M. i" 

Langyagcs. 
1629  G.  W.  Benedict,  A.M., 

J\'at.  Phil,  and  Chcm.  1839 
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1829  G.  R.  Huntiiio-ton,  A.M., 

jiiallumatics,  1832 
1829  "Benjamin  Lincoln,  M.D., 

Anat.  find  Siirirery:,  1834 
1833  F.  N.  Benedict,  A.M., 

Math,  and  Civ   Eng. 
1833    Rev.  James  Marsh,  D.D., 

Moral  tiiid  Int.  Phil. 
1835  Edward  E.  Plielps,  M.D., 

Jlnatnmi/  and.  Surgery,  1837 
1835  **Jose[jIi  Marsli,  M.D., 

T/ico.  and  Prac.  of  Med.  1841 
1837  Henry  Clianey,  A.M., 

jXalaral  Philosophy. 
1839  G.  W.  Benedict,  A.M., 

J\~at.  Hist,  and  Chem. 
Tutors. 
1804     Eliphalet  B.  Coleman,  1804 

1807     James  Dean,  1809 

1817  Lncas*Hubbell,  1819 

1818  ^Benjamin  F.  Bailey,  1810 

1819  George  B.  Shaw,  1820 

1820  *  Royal  Washburn,  1822 
1825     Dana  Lamb,                                1827 

1827  Solomon  Foot,  1828 

1828  George  R.  Huntington,  1829 

Graduates. 
1804 
Charles  Adams 
Wheeler  Barns 
'Jairus  Kennan 


Justus  F.Wheeler. 

1805 
•^Oliver  Hubbell 


Charles  G.  Lester 

John  N.  Pomeroy 
Addison  Smith 
Alden  B.  Spooncr 
Joel  Strong  [12 

Stephen  M.  Wheelock. 

HONORARY 


*Asahel  Langworthy  John  Pomeroy,  M.D 
*Warren  Loomis.    3  *T.  Powell,  M.  B. 
1810 


1806 

«John  H.  Chaplin 
*Gardner  Child 
**Ezra  C.  Gross 


John  Brownson 
David  M.  Camp 
James  D.  Cobb 


•^Cassius  F.  Pomeroy  Jacob  Collamer 
James  L.  Sawyer       jDavid  Doane 


James  Strong. 

IIONORAHY.       J 

James  Dean,  A.M. 

1807 
Amariah  Chandler 
Satterlce  Clark 
"Lewis  Johnson,      i 

HONORARY. 

*Josiah  Smith,  A.M 

1803 
^Irallill 


6  Elijah  Fletcher 
Timothy  Follett 
*John  Kilburn 
Dauphin  King 
William  Noble 
Jabez  Parkliurst 
Qiiartus  Parmelee 
Joseph  P.  Russell 
*Mayhew  Saliord 
*Fred'k  A.  Sawyer 
Davis  Stone 


Arch'ld  W.  Hyde.  2|Norman  Williams  17 


HONORARY. 

Jona.  jXi/e,  A.  M. 

1809 
William  At  water 
«John  H.  Bird 
Chauncey  Brownell 
Eli  Brownson 


HONORARY. 

B.  Chandler,  M.D. 
^Samuel  Clark,  A.M. 

1811 
*Lvke  B.  Foster 
"Henry  Hitchcock 
Levi  Holbrook 


Thomas  Chittenden  lOian  Isiiam 
Isaac  R.  Harrington  jNathaniel  Read 


^Timothy  Tyler 
Luther  VV'^ait, 
Jared  Willson.         8 

HONORARY. 

A.  Bronsun,  A.M. 
*  J.  Chamber  laitijA.M. 
S.  C.  Crafts,  A.M. 
^Johii  Denison,  A.M. 
Asa  Green,  A.M. 
T.  Hutchinson, A.M. 
John  Plielps,  A.B. 
*H.G.Spatrord,A.M. 
'Royal  Tyler,  A.M. 

1812 
Horace  Allen 
James  C.  Dutcher 
Abial  Fisher 
Hor  ice  Grisxoold 
;*George  Newell 
Robert  Steele 
Samuel  H.  Tuppcr 
Joseph  Williamson.  8 

HONORARY. 

«F.  Childs,  A.  M. 
James  Fisk,  A.M. 
Jona.  Going,  A.M. 
Uriel  C.  Hatch,  A.B 
*Asa  Messer,  LL.D. 
Charles  Phelps,  A.B 
[.P.Richardson,AM 
Joshua  y.  Vail,  A.M 

1813. 
Ira  Bellows 
Grove  L.  Brownell 
Israel  Elliot 
David  French 
E.  C.  Grosvenor 
Sam'I  G.  Hopkins 
Lucas  Hubbell 
Amos  A.  Parker 
Phineas  Randall 
Lem'i  H.  Wicker.  10 

HONORARY. 

Joseph  Elliot,  A.B. 
Henry  Green,  A.M. 
.-V.  Kendrick,  A.M. 
H.  H.  Ross,  A.M. 

1814. 
Constantine  Oilman 
Isaac  Hoi  ton    » 
Isaac  Moore 
Erastus  Root 
Almon  Warner        5 

1815. 
University  suspended. 

1816. 
^Jekvdi  Ashmun 
Samuel  Clark.  2 

HONORARY. 

J.  LeC.Cazicr,A.B. 

Elon  Galustiu,  A.B. 

1817. 
Francis  Boicman 
Earle  Smith 


Cephas  Washburn 
Henry  Woodward.  4 

HONORARY. 

Wm.A.Palmer,A.M. 

1818. 
*Benj.  F.  Bailey 
Nehemiah  Dodge 
Luman  Foote 
Jacob  Maeck.  4 

HONORARY. 

C.  So2ithworth,  A.M. 
'H.  P.  Strong,  A.M. 
*A.  Wheeler,  A.B. 
6'.  W.  iVhclplcy,  A.M. 

1819. 
*Samuel  Buel 
*A''ahtim  Osgood 
James  A.  Paddock 

*  Thomas  K.  Peck 
Gamaliel  B.  Sawyer 
George  B.  Shaw 
Sam  I  A.  Worcester.  7 

1820. 
Seneca  Austin 
Hcman  M.  Blodgett 
George  C.  Cnhoon 
*Ebenezer  Clapp 
Samuel  Flint 
Silas  C.  Freeman 
Jared  Kenyon 
Hi  chard  W.  Smith 
'^Royal  Washburn.    9 

HONORARY. 

E.  H.  Dormun,  A.M. 

*  Asaph  Morgan,A.M. 
.^aron  Palmer,  A.M. 

1821. 
* Epliraim  Adams 
William  C.  Hickok 
Henry  Leavenworth 
"George  Peaslee 
Edmund  Weston.    5 

HONORARY. 

A.  Partridce,  A.M. 
1822. 

Pliny  M.  Corbin 
Thomas  Nye 
Moses  Rolph.  3 

HONORARY. 

Spencer  Clack,  A.B. 

1823. 
Frederick  H.  Allen 
Warren  Hoxsie 
Edwin  Hutchinson 
Orson  Kellonfg 
*Royal  M    Ransom 
Zadoch  Thompson 
James  Towner 
*E.  B.  VVilliston.     8 

M.  D. 
Moses  Chandler 
Elijah  Cooper 
Eli.sha  Moore 
John  Morley. 
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HONORARY. 

Wm.  F.Hall,  A.M. 
C.P.VanNess,LLD. 

Charles  U'alkery'l.M. 

1824. 
John  A.  Ferris 
Lynde  C.  Ferris 
Stephen  L   Hcrrick 
Geo.  W.  Houo-hton 
Orraniel  Hutcliins<in 
George  H.  Parker 
*John  Storrs 
William  W.  Wells 
Boyd  M.  Wilson.     9 

M.  D. 
Horace  P.  Blair 
Christ'r  Carpenter 
David  E.  Deming 
Julius  Y.  Dewey 
Lewis  Dorwin 
John  Gallup 
Edward  Kane 
Elias  Smith 
Orange  Smith 
Alvah  Sprague 
David  Ward 
John  S.  Webster 
Tolraan  Wheeler. 

HONORARY. 

Heman  Allen,  A.M. 
S.  C.  Blythe,  M.D. 
Silas  Bowen,  M.D. 
Jas.  Campbell,  M.D. 
J.D.Farnswortli.MD 
E.  Gillett,  D.D. 
Salma  Hale,  A.M. 
L.  E.Hall,  M.D. 
Isaac  Hill,  A.M. 
*H.  Hunter,  ."i.M. 
*Hcnry     S.    Water- 
house,  M.  D. 

1825. 
*James  Converse 
Irad  C.  Day 
Joseph  A.  Denison 
*Alden  Emmons 
Henry  Hutcliinson 
Dana  Lamb 
George  Stone 
Benjamin  Swan 
Alex.  T.  Tuttle 
James  Van  Ness 
Ira  M.  We  ad 
Geo.  P.Williams  [l". 
G.  R.M.Withino-ton 

M.  D. 
Melvin  Barnes 
Hosea  Bliss 
Paschal  P.  Brooks 
Norman  Cleaveland 
Jesse  H.  Foster 
Janiin  Hamilton 
Lucius  Hitchcock 
Lyman  T.  Jenney 


Burrill  S.  Miner 
''Ezra  Scovel 
Daniel  L.  Shaw 
Joel  Stone, 
Lazarus  Tousey 
Miner  Y.  TurriU. 

HONORARY. 

W.  Atchinson,  M.D. 
Isaac  Fletcher,  A. RI. 
D.  L.  Morril,  LL.D. 
Elijaii  Paine,  LL.D. 
M.  Toitmscnd,  A.M. 
Geo.  E.Wales,  A.M. 

1826. 
Asa  Braincrd 
Alexander  Catlin 
"Martin  Chittenden 
Erastus  D.  Culver 
Leonard  M.  Fitch 
Daniel  D.  Francis 
Enoch  Hale 
Geo.  R.  Huntington 
Daniel  Parker 
Rotus  Parmelee 
James  F.  Robinson 
John  L.  Russell 
Guy  B.  Sliepard 
William  Wilson.    14 

M.  D. 
Willis  S.  Alger 
.'\nson  Brackett 
P.  Chamberlain 
.John  C.  Colby 
John  P.  Hamilton 
Alexander  H. Jones 
Samuel  H.  Lyon 
Ezekiel  P.  M inkier 
Lewis  Sandiurn 
Renssalaer  Soule 

HONORARY. 

John  Brisled,  A.M. 
A.H.Evcrett,LL.D 
H.  Powell,  M.D. 
Alvah  Sabln,  A.M. 
*John  Weston,  M.D 

1827. 
Gcorcre  Allen 
Nicholas  Baylies 
^Charles  F.  Deming 
Francis  S.  Eastman 
John  q.  A  Edgell 
Anson  E.  Hatlion 
Henrif  P.  Jllchoh 
Rodney  D.  Hill 
Bijram  Lairreiicc 
Percival  Morse 
C.  G.  Newton 
Clias.  C.  Severance 
A.A.Wainvvright.  13 

M.  D. 
Bela  Bowman 
.Solon  Campbell 
John  B.  Dousman 
J.  K.  Hardcnbrook 


Orange  B.  Heaton 
Frederick  Johnson 
Daniel  H.  Onion 
William  P.  Porter 
Benjamin  F.  Post 
Thomas  R.  Powell 
Lawrence  Proudfoot 
Henry  H.  Reynolds 
John  W.  Robison 
Benaiah  Sanborn. 

HONOKARY. 

Elijah  Baker,  M.D. 
Si/lvester  jYash,  A.M. 
Robert  Nelson,  M.D. 

1828. 
Seymour  h.  Allen 
Archibald  Fleming 
Wm.  F.  Griswold 
Daniel  Wild.  4 

M.  D. 
Daniel  Bates 
.\nselm  Bray 
John  Brown 
Ira  Day 
James  Emery 
Foster  Hooper 
Tyler  Mnson 
Collins  R.  Pierce 
David  R.  Putnam 
Joseph  H.  Ripley. 

HONORARY. 

M.  Binglt  a  m ,  A .  M. 
D.  Goodyear,  M.D. 
"John  Lynde,  A.M. 
L.  McDonald,  A.M. 
Silas  McKren,  A.M. 
James  lieid ,  A.M. 

1821). 
Asa  O.  Aldis 
C.  D.  Bradford 
John  C.  Jones 
Jonathan  Lamb 
Seth  C.  Sherman 
Cornelius  Van  Ness 
O.W.Withinoton.    7 

M.  D.° 
Charles  C.  Arms 
Horace  H.  Bassford 
Cullen  Bullard 
Stephen  C.  Cady 
Orrin  S.  Campbell 
Jns.  H.Farnsworth 
William  Green 
.\ndre\v  L.  Hayes 
John  Meigs 
Daniel  L.  Porter 
Gary  Whitney 
John  Work 
Elisha  R.Wright. 

HONORARY. 

Roswell  Bates,  M.D. 
Jona.  Berry,  M.D. 
S.  Bicknelh  A.  M. 
4IopcL.Dana,M.D. 


Jona.P.  Miller,  A.M. 

18:30. 
James  Dougherty 
Curtis  A.  Emerson 
Perry  Haskell 
Oliver  8.  Powell.      4 

M   D. 
Ethan  Allen 
Jacob  Clark 
Amos  Emerson 
Benj.  Fairchild 
]_jevi  Goodenough 
Isaac  Hall 
Edwin  W.  Hopkins 
Oliver  T.  Houghton 
William  Towner. 

HONORARY. 

^Samuel  S.  Wood- 
bridge,  A.  M. 
1831. 
Zenas  Bliss 
Henry  Chaney 
John  Fairchild 
Samuel  Lee 
Flan  O.  Martin 
Benjamin  B.  JVncton 
*  George  Powell 
Edward  Se3'mour 
Chuuncri/  Taylor      9 

M.  D. 
S.  P.  Barnum 
Baxter  Bowman 
Calvin  S.  IMillington 
Orrin  Smith 
Charles  K.  Swift 
John  D.  Wood. 

1832. 
John  Hutton 
Harmon  Loomis 
Tullius  C.  Tupper 
Robert    TurnbulL 
Willard  Wadhams  5 

M.D. 
Jean  B.  Allard 
Albert  C.  Butler 
Silvester  Cartier 
Cyrille  H.  O.  Cote 
Samuel  Hall 
"Reuben  Y.  Maeck 
Sylvester  G.  MatsoU 
Moses  Perley 
Samuel  A.  Robinson 
*Scraphin  Viger 

HONORARY. 

JahnH.  Hopkins,  D.D 
Jos.  Paine  hand,  M.D. 
Wra.Robertson,M.D 

1833. 
Lorenzo  Coburn 
'•Orville  Hosford 
George  K.  Piatt.      3 

M.  D. 
Darius  A.  Beck  with 
S.  Newell  Fisk 
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Pliny  P    Greene 
Pliny  Sherman. 

HONORARY. 

J.  T.  Ducatel,  M.D. 

1.S34. 
Charles  D  L.  Brush 
Justin  B.  Taylor.      2 

HONORARY. 

David  IhisseU,  D  D. 
RoswellSliurtlrff,Dn 
Alvan  Stewart, A.M. 

1^33. 
Edward  11.  Billings 
Samuel.  B.  Bosiioick 
Benjamin  Gould 
Henry  E.  Seymour.  4 

HON'OKARY. 

B.J.Heinebero-,M.D 
Benj.  Mooers,  M.  D. 

A.  M. 

Farrand  N.  Benedict 
Carlos  Coolidge 
Hiland  Hall 
Henry  F.  .fanes 
*Joseph  Marsh 
Edward  E.  Phelps 
Isaac  F.  Redtield 
Benj.  H.  Smalley 
Phineas  Spaulding 
Andrew  Tracy 
Philip  C.  Tucker 
William  Upham. 

1836. 
Wm.  H.  A.  Bissell 
Franklin  Butler 
Oscar  F.  Dana 
Edwin  Flint 
Edward  W.  Marsh 
Charles  W.  Rich 
Elb.  Walbridge.       7 

HONORARY. 

""Samuel  Gilc,  D.D. 

A.  M. 

William  F.  Currcy 
Paul  Dillingham 
George  W.  Ranslow 
David  Read. 
1837. 
George  W.  Angell 
Cliarles  L.  Austin 
Erasmus  I.  Carpenter 
Horace  Everett 
Arthur  M.  Foster 
James  W.  Hickok 
Almon  Lawrence 
.losqih  H.  Mijers 
Jason  Niles 
Aaron  G.  Prase 
George  H.  Peck 
Joseph  Scott 
Benjamin  L.  Shaw 
Andrew  J.  Smith 
Alexis  C.  Stevens 
Ebenezer  M.  Toof 


Orville  G.  Wheeler 
Robert  A.  WiLsonlfc 

HONORARY. 

Step'nRoyee,L.L.D. 
G.  W.Strong,L.L.D 
Thus.  McAulcij,  D.D. 

A.     M. 

Herman  R.Beardsley 
Joel  B  arkvur 
Julius  Converse 
Joseph  B.  Eastman 
Samuel  S.  Fitch 
Roswell  iMarsh 

1833. 
Joiin  S.  Adams 
Homer  H.  Benson 
George  Blackman 
Edward  A.  Cahoon 
Hugh  Cameron 
Clias.  S.  Carpenter 
Rafus   Case 
Jnlin  F.  Deane 
Wm.  L.  Dickinson 
Zechar'h  N.  Garbutt 
*  Andrew  Harris 
Henry  B.  Janes 
John  B.  Johnson 
Alexander  Mann 
Calvin  Pease 
Charles  W.  Potwin 
Albin  K.  Putnam 
Charles  S.  Putnam 
George  VV.  Reed 
Andrew  Robertson 
John  G.  Smith 
Simeon  H.  Stevens 
John  W.  Weed 
George  H.  Wood  24 

HONORARY. 

Silas  Wright,L.L.D. 

A  .    M . 

Lucius  F.  Doolittle 
Lucius  B.  Peck 
Robert  Pierpont 
Samuel  B.  Prentiss 
John  Smith 
Jona.   D.  Woodward 
Ammi  B.  Young 

1831). 
Harvey  Adams 
Joseph  W.  Allen 
Dudley  C.  Blodgett 
Moses  P    Case 
Edmund  T.  Dana 
Josiah  A.  Fletcher 
James  Forsyth 
Isaac  N.  Gregory 
William  T.  Herrick 
John  H.  Hopkins 
George  F.  Houghton 
(?]iarles  Jarvis 
William  F.  Macrae 
Charles  P.  Marsh 
William  P.  Pierson 


Geo.  R.  Robertson 
Ezchid  H.  Sai/les 
Wm.  G.  T.  SiiPdd 
.Marsion  C.  Smith 
Charles  Temple 
Edward  Van  Sicklen 
*Charles  Wells      2-2 

HONORARY. 

Henry  Clay,  L.L.D 
Carlton  Chase,  D.  D. 

A.    M. 

Joseph  D.  Allen 
Edward  H.  Brown 
Edwin  F.  Johnson 
St.  J.  B.  L.  Skinnei 

1840. 
John  H.  Bates 
Dudley  C.  Denison 
Joseph  C.  Fowler 
Henry  Hale 
William  Higby 
Daniel  C    Houghton 
Dan'l  S.  McMasters 
Ira  ftlorey 
Benjamin  F.  Slower 
Henry  J.  Raymond 
Thomas  Rice 
James  R.  Spalding 
John  S.  D.  Taylor 
Benj.  J.  T  enney]4 

HONORARY. 

Elijah  Hedding  ,D  .D 

A.    M. 

CornellusM.Brosnan 


Se.wall  S.  Cutting 
William  A.  Norton 
Hiram  Powers 
John  H.  Walden 

1841. 
William  T.  Barron 
John  N.  Baxter 
David  Black 
Henry  S.  Brewster 
Daniel  B.  Buckley 
Samuel  C.  L.  Curtis 
('hristop'r  M.  Davey 
Jonathan  W.  Earle 
Edward  Everett 
Elliot  T.  Farr 
Frederick  T.  Hall 
William  L.  Knowles 
(ieorge  L.  Lyman 
Eber  Maltby 
Warren  H.  Marsh 
Edgar  Meech 
Charles  C  Parker 
William  W.  Peck 
Moses  S.  Prichard 
Douglas  Smith 
Torrev  E.  Wales 
F.E.Woodbridge  22 

HONORARY. 

Benj.  Laharec,  D.  D. 
E.  W  Gilbert,  D.  D. 

A.    M. 

Wm.  B.  Benedict 

Calvin   Granger 
Wm.  H.  C.  Hosmer 


Whole  number  of  Alumni,  314 

"  "        of  Medical  graduates  107 

"  "        of  Honorary  degrees   140 


Total 


561 


Section  IV. 


Middlcburij  College. 

A  county  grammar  school  had  been 
established  at  Middlebury  in  17II7,  and 
more  than  .'j!»4000  was  shortly  after  raised 
by  subscription,  mostly  in  Middlebury,  to 
defray  the  expense  of  erecting  a  suitable 
building  for  its  accommodation.  In  1798, 
while  the  building  was  in  progress  of 
erection.  Dr.  Dwight  happened  to  be  at 
Middlebury,  pnd,  as  little  had  then  been 
done  towards  carrying  into  effect  the  act 
establishing  a  University  at  Burlington, 
he  encouraged  the  people  of  Middlebury 
to  prosecut(>  the  plan  of  establisliing  a 
college  at  that  place.  They  accordingly 
applied  to  the  legislature  for  a  college 
charter,  with  the  hope,  on  the  part  of 
some,  that  they  miglit  also  obtain  the 
lands  which  had  already  been  granted  to 
the  University.     They  succeeded  in  ob- 
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taining  an  act  of  incorporation  dated  No- 
vember 1,  1800,  with  the  title  of  the 
"President  and  Fellows  of  Middlebury 
College,"'  but  all  endowment  by  the  state 
was  refused.  The  Rev.  Jeremiah  Atwa- 
ter,  who  had  been  a  tutor  in  Yale  College, 
and  who  was  at  that  time  principal  of  the 
Addison  County  Grammar  School,  was 
constituted  President  of  the  College  by 
the  act  of  incorporation,  and  under  his 
superintendence,  the  institution  was  im- 
mediately organized,  and  seven  students 
admitted.  The  first  commencement  was 
held  in  1802,  when  only  one  student  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  A.B.  ;  but  the  stu- 
dents increased  so  rapidly  that  in  18U8 
the  graduating  class  numbered  23.  In 
180!),  President  Atwatcr  gave  in  his  re- 
eignation,  and  in  Feb.  1810,  Henry  Davis, 
professor  of  languages  in  Union  College, 
was  appointed  President.  He  resigned 
in  18J7,  to  accept  the  presidency  of  Ham- 
ilton College,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
Rev.  Joshua  Bates,  who  resigned  in  lS3f), 
and  was  succeeded,  in  1840,  by  the  Rev. 
Benjamin  Labaree. 

Sujjport. — Having  received  no  endow- 
ment from  the  state,  this  institution  has, 
from  the  beginning,  depended  entirely 
upon  the  tuition  and  the  liberality  of  in- 
dividuals for  support,  and  tiie  zeal  witii 
which  it  has  been  sustained  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  people  of  Middlebury 
and  vicinity.  Among  the  long  list  of  its 
benefactors  the  names  of  Samuel  Miller, 
Arad  Hunt,  Gamaliel  Painter,  Josepli 
Burr,  and  Isaac  Warren  deserve  particu- 
lar notice.  The  former  of  these  gentle- 
men made  a  donation  to  the  college  of 
^1000,  at  an  early  period  of  its  e.xistence. 
In  1813,  Gen.  Arad  Hunt,  of  Hinsdale, 
N.  H.,  deeded  to  the  college,  lands  in 
Albany,  Vt.,  amounting  to  more  than 
5000  acres,  the  rents  of  which  make  an 
important  part  of  the  present  income  of 
the  institution.  Gamaliel  Painter,  Esq  , 
who  died  at  Middlebury,  May  '21,  1819, 
made  the  college  the  residuary  legatee  of 
his  estate,  and  from  that  about  $13,000 
was  realized.  Joseph  Burr,  Esq.,  of  Man- 
chester, who  died  April  14,  1828,  left  a 
legacy  to  the  college  of  ,$12,200,  as  the 
foundation  of  a  professorship.  And  in 
1834,  Dea.  Isaac  Warren,  of  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  left  the  college  a  legacy  of  .*:3000, 
besides  subscribing  $1000  for  the  support 
of  an  additional  professor.  In  addition 
to  the  subscription  for  the  erection  of  the 
first  building  in  1798,  in  1810  several 
thousand  dollars  were  raised  for  building 
what  is  called  the  north  college.  In  1816 
a  subscription  of  more  than  $50,000  was 
filled  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  college, 
but  on  account  of  some  irregularity  in  the 
Pt.  II.  20 


proceedings  it  was  declared  invalid  by  the 
courts,  and  only  about  $14,000  of  it  waa 
realized.  In  1835,  another  subscription 
for  the  benefit  of  the  college  was  com- 
pleted, from  which  f  25,000  has  been  re- 
alized, of  which  $15,000  was  appropriated 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  college  edifice. 

Buildings. — The  college  buildings  con- 
sist, at  present,  of  three  spacious  cdihces. 
The  oldest,  which  is  of  wood,  and  at  pres- 
ent known  as  the  east  college,  was  erect- 
ed in  1793,  as  already  mentioned.  It  is 
now  divided  into  convenient  rooms  for 
students.  The  second  building,  called 
the  north  college,  was  completed  in  1815. 
It  is  built  in  a  substantial  manner  of  light 
colored  limestone,  is  106  feet  long,40  wide, 
and  4  stories  high,  containing  48  rooms  for 
students.  The  third  building,  called  the 
chapel,  was  completed  in  "l 836,  at  a 
cost  of  $15,000.  It  is  built  of  lime- 
stone, i.s  75  feet  in  length  by  50  in 
breadth,  and  presents  a  handsome  front 
to  the  east.  Besides  a  place  for  public 
worship,  it  contains  three  lecture  rooms, 
three  rooms  for  libraries,  six  recitation 
rooms,  and  three  private  rooms  for  ofH- 
cers. 

Library. — A  college  library  was  com- 
menced with  the  college  in  1800,  and 
about  $1000  was  then  subscribed  by  a  kw 
spirited  individuals  for  the  purchase  of 
books,  and  \\i2  increase  since  has  been 
principally  by  donation  of  books.  It  now 
amounts  to  about  3000  volumes.  The 
libraries  belonging  to  the  societies  in  col- 
lege number,  in  addition,  about  2500  vol- 
umes. 

Jipparatus. — The  philosophical  appara- 
tus is  sufficiently  extensive  for  illustra- 
tiug  a  full  course  of  lectures,  and  contains 
many  e.xcellent  instruments.  The  prin- 
cipal part  of  it  was  imported  from  Lon- 
don in  1817.  The  chejuical  apparatus, 
which  is  sufficient  for  ordinary  purposes, 
was  procured  in  London  in  1828.  The 
cabinet  of  minerals  and  other  natural  ob- 
jects forms  a  prominent  attraction  to  vis- 
itors. It  presents,  in  a  very  neat  and 
systematic  arrangement,  1550  specimens 
in  mineralogy  and  geology,  and  2500  in 
zoology  and  botany.  Of  the  latter  a  large 
jiart  are  recent  additions. 

Societies. — Soon  after  the  establishment 
of  the  colle^^e,  the  Pltilomatliesian  society 
was  formed  for  the  general  improvement 
of  the  students.  It  was  incorporated  in 
1822,  and  has  a  library  of  about  2000  vol- 
umes. Its  meetings  are  held  weekly 
during  term  time,  at  which  questions  are 
discussed  and  compositions  read  by  mem- 
bers previously  appointed.  It  has  an  an- 
nual exhibition,  usually  on  the  day  pre- 
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ceding  commencement.  In  1804,  the 
Philadel'pldan  society  was  formed.  It 
consists  of  professors  of  religion  only,  and 
its  object  is  the  cultivation  of  the  moral 
faculties,  and  the  religious  improvement 
of  its  members.  It  has  a  library  of  about 
500  volumes.  In  1813,  two  other  socie- 
ties were  formed,  one  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  indigent  students  by  furnishing 
them  with  text  books,  and  called  the  Be- 
neficent society;  and  the  other,  called  the 
Charitable  society,  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sisting indigent,  but  pious  and  talented 
young  men,  in  obtaining  a  liberal  educa- 
tion and  in  qualifying  for  the  work  of  the 
gospel  ministry,  either  by  giving  or  loan- 
ing them  money.  This  last  society  is 
now  merged  in  the  north-western  branch 
of  the  American  Education  Society.  In 
1824  was  held  the  first  meeting  of  the 
.Associated  Alumni  of  the  college.  They 
annually  appoint  an  orator  and  poet  to 
address  them  at  commencement,  and  have 
already  published  several  valuable  ora- 
tions. 

Admission. — For  admission  to  the  Fresh- 
man Class,  candidates  are  examined  in 
Andrews  and  Stoddard's  Latin  Grammar, 
Cicero's  Select  Orations,  Virgil,  Sallust, 
Goodrich's  or  Sophocles'  Greek  Gram- 
mar, Jacob's  Greek  Reader,  or  an  equiv- 
alent, Latin  Prosody,  Writing  Latin, 
Arithmetic  and  Geography.  To  be  ad- 
mitted to  an  advanced  standing,  besides 
the  requisites  for  admission  to  the  Fresh- 
man Class,  the  candidate  mvist  sustain  a 
satisfactory  examination  in  all  the  studies 
pursued  by  the  class  he  would  enter,  up 
to  the  time  of  his  joining  it. 

Studies  and  Text  Books. 
Freshman  Clasg. 
Full  Term.  Xenophon's  Cyroptndia; 
Folsom's  Livy  ;  Davie's  Bourdon's  Alge- 
bra, half  completed  ;  Porter's  Analysis 
Spring  Term.  Cyropsedia,  Livy,  and 
Algebra  finished ;  Jamieson's  Rhetoric. 
Summer  Term.  Homer's  Iliad,  Horace's 
Odes  ;  Playfair's  Euclid;  Jamieson's  Rhet- 
oric finished. 

Sophomore  Class. 
Fall  Term.  Iliad  continued  ;  Horace 
and  Euclid  fiuished ;  Whately's  Logic. 
Spring  Term.  Xenophon's  Memorabilia  ; 
Cicero  de  Officiis  ;  Day's  Mathematics. 
Logarithms,  Plane  Trigonometry,  Men- 
suration of  Superfices  and  Solids,  Isoper- 
imetry  ;  Logic  finished.  Summer  Tervi. 
Memorabilia  continued  ;  Tacitus'  Histo- 
ry ;  Day's  Mathematics,  Mensuration  of 
Heights  and  Distances,  Navigation  and 
Surveying  ;  Spherical  Trigonometry  ; 
Whately's   Rhetoric. 


Junior  Class. 
Fall  Term.  ^Demosthenes  and  Eschi- 
nes  de  corona;  Tacitus  finished  ;  Bridge's 
Conic  Sections  ;  Olmsted's  Philosophy  ; 
Gray's  Chemistry  ;  Rhetoric  finished. 
Spring  Term.  Greek  Tragedies ;  Electra 
of  Sophocles,  and  Alcestis  of  Euripides  ; 
Cicero  de  Oratore ;  Olmsted's  Philoso- 
phy finished  ;  Gray's  Chemistry  finished. 
Summer  Term.  Greek  Tragedies  finished; 
De  Oratore  finished;  Herschel's  Astron- 
omy; Gray's  Botany  ;  Eaton  and  Wright's 
or  Buck's  Botany  for  analysis. 

Senior  Class. 
Fall  Term.  Stewart's  Elements  of  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  with  references 
to  the  works  of  Locke,  Reid,  Brown  and 
Upham  ;  Wayland's  Moral  Philosophy  ; 
Paley's  Evidences  of  Christianity  ;  Zool- 
ogy. Spring  Term.  Intellectual  Philos- 
ophy continued  ;  Vattel's  Law  of  Nations ; 
Evidences  of  Christianity  continued  ;  Da- 
na's Mineralogy  ;  Hitchcock's  Geology. 
Summer  Term.  Wayland's  Political  Econ- 
omy ;  Butler's  Analogy ;  Geology  fin- 
ished ;  Paley's  Natural  Theology. 

Winter  Term. 

The  above  constitutes  the  regular  col- 
lege course.  Besides  this  there  is  a  Win- 
ter Term,  extending  from  the  1st  Wednes- 
day in  December  to  the  2d  Wednesday 
in  February,  during  which  the  members 
of  all  the  classes,  who  are  not  excused  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  school,  are  re- 
quired to  be  present,  and  to  pursue  such 
supplementary  course  of  studies  as  the 
faculty  shall  prescribe. 

Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy,  Chem- 
istry, and  Introductory  to  Botany  and 
Zoology  are  delivered  before  the  Junior 
Class ;  and  on  Zoology,  Mineralogy,  Ge- 
ology, Natural  Theology,  Astronomy,  Me- 
teorology, Civil  Engineering,  and  on  Elo- 
quence and  Style,  before  the  Senior 
Class. 

Declamations,  Compositions  and,  Trans- 
lations are  required  frequently  through 
the  whole  course. 

Examinations  are  held  at  the  close  of 
each  term  of  the  regular  college  course, 
and  that  at  the  close  of  each  year  extends 
to  all  the  previous  studies. 

Commencement  on  the  third  Wednes- 
day in  August  annually. 

Vacations.  From  Commencement  four 
weeks  ;  from  the  last  Wednesday  in  No- 
vember one  week  ;  from  the  2d  Wednes- 
day in  February  two  weeks  ;  and  from 
the  3d  Wednesday  in  May  two  weeks. 

Every  student,  on  entering  college,  ia 
required  to  give  a  bond  to  the  treasurer, 
with  sufficient  sureties,  to  secure  the  reg- 
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ular  payment  of  his  college  bills,  and  the 
bills  are  made  out  at  the  close  of  each 
quarter.  Those  who  enter  to  an  advanced 
standing  are  required  to  jiay  one  half  of 
the  back  tuition  except  when  they  come 
from  another  college. 

CATALOGUE 
OF  Alumm  and  Ho.norary  Graduates. 


Elected.  Presidents. 

1300  Rev.  Jeremiah  Atwater,  D.  D. 

1810  Rev.  Henry  Davis,  D.  D. 

1818  Rev.  Joshua  Bates,  D.  D. 
1840  Rev.  Benjaniiii  Labaree,  D.  D 

Corporation. 
1800  Hon.  Nath'l  Chipman,  L.  L.  D 
1800  Rev.  Heman  Bail,  D.  D. 
1800  Hon.  Elijah  Paine 
1800  Hon.  Gamaliel  Painter 
1800  Exc.  Israel  Smith,  A.  M. 
1800  Hon.  S.  R.  Bradley,  L.  L.  D. 
1800  Seth  Storrs,  A.  M. 

1800  Hon.  Stephen  Jacob,  A.  M. 
1800  Hon.  Daniel  Chipman,  A.  M. 
1800  Hon.  Lot  Hall 
1800  Rev.  Aaron  Leland,  A.  M. 
1800  Rev.  Gershom  C.  Lyman,D.D. 
1800  Samuel  Miller,  A   M. 

1800  Hon.  J.  P.  Buckingham,  A.M. 
1800  Hon.  Darius  Matthews 
1891  Rev.  William  Jackson,  A.  M. 
1802  Rev.  Job  Swift,  D.  D. 

1805  Rev.  Martin  Tullar,  A.  M. 

1806  Rev.  Samuel  Shepard,  A.  M. 
1806  Rev.  Thomas  A   Merrill,  D.D 
1806  Rev.  Sylvester  Sage,  A.  M. 
1810  Rev.  Bancroft  Fowler,  A.  M. 
1810  David  Edmond,  A.  M. 

1810  Hon.  Horatio  Seymour,  A.  M. 

1811  Rev.  Asa  Burton,  D.  D. 
1811   Hon.  Chauncey  LangdoQ 
1811   Hon.  Asa  Aldis,  A.  M. 
1815  Rev   John  Fitch,  A.  M. 
1817  Exc.  Richard  Skinner,  A.  M. 
1817  Rev.  Henry  P.  Strong,  A.  M. 
1817  Hon.  William  Hall,  A.  M. 

1819  Peter  Starr,  A.  M. 
1819  Ira  Stewart 

1819  Hon.  Joel  Doolittle,  A.  M. 
1819  Hon.  Z.  R.  Shepherd,  A.  M. 
1819  Rev.  Abraham  Bronson,  A.  M. 
1819  Rev.  Chester  Wright,  A.  M. 
1821  Rev.  Walter  Chapin,  A.  M. 
1821    Rev.  Absalom  Peters,  D.  D. 
1821  Hon.  Jonathan  Hunt,  A.  M. 
1821   Hon.  Abner  Forbes 

1823  Rev.  Nath'l  S.  Prime,  A.  M. 

1824  Rev.  N.  S.  S.  Beman,  D.  D. 
182.5  Rev.  Josiah  Hopkins,  A.  M. 

1825  Hon.  C.  K.  Williams,  L.  L.  D 
1825  Hon.  Rollin  C.  Mallary,  A.  M. 
1827  Hon.  Samuel  Swift,  A.M. 
1830  Rev.  Wm.  B.  Spra.nie,  D.  D. 
1630  Rev.  Jedediah  Buslinell,  A.  M 


Exit. 

1809 
1817 

1839 


1821 

1809 
1819 
1810 
1830 
1837 
1810 

1809 
1833 
1805 
1810 
1823 
1819 

1804 
1813 
1813 

1840 
1825 
1824 

1823 

1830 
1815 
1817 
1833 
J  823 
1830 


1841 

1841 
1832 
1840 
1826 

1841 
1832 
1829 
1826 

1840 

1831 

1839, 


830 

Hon. 

830 

Rev. 

831 

Rev. 

833 

Rev. 

834 

Rev. 

834 

Hon. 

834 

Rev. 

837 

Rev. 

837 

838 

Hon. 

839 

Rev. 

839 

Rev. 

840 

Rev. 

840 

Rev. 

840 

Rev. 

840 

Rev. 

840 

Hon. 

841 

Rev. 

841 

Rev. 

841 

Rev. 

800 

Hon. 

803 

806 

Hon. 

810 

829 

830 

Rev. 

837 

Hon. 

839 

Benjamin  Swift,  A.  M.     1839 

Dan'l  O.  Morton,  A.  M. 

Willard  Child,  A.  M. 

Lyman  Coleman,  A.  M.    1840 

Edward  W.  Hooker.  A.M. 

Phineas  White,  A.  M. 

Hadlcy  Proctor,  A.M. 

Charles  Walker,  A.  M.     • 

William  Page,  A.  M. 

Isaac  F.  Redficld,  A.  M- 

Joshua  Bates,  D.  D. 

Harvey  F.  Leavitt,  A.  M. 

Joseph  D.  Wickham,  A.  M. 

Elijah  W.  Plumb,  A.  M. 

Amos  B.  Lambert,  A.  M. 

Silas  H.  Hodges,  A  .  M. 

Zimri  Howe,  A .  M. 

Otto  S.  Hoyt,  A.  M. 

Lucius  L.  Tilden,  A.  M. 

Lucius  M.  Purdy,  A.  B. 
Treasurers. 

Darius  Matthews 

Samuel  Miller,  A.  M. 

Samuel  Swift,  A.  M. 

John  Simmons,  A.  M, 

William  G.  Hooker 

Wm.  C.  Fowler,  A.  M. 

Samuel  Swift,  A.  M. 

Peter  Starr,  A.  M. 
Secretaries 
800  Seth  Storrs,  A.  M. 

807  Peter  Starr,  A.  M. 

815  Hon.  Samuel  Swift,  A.  M. 
826  Harvey  Bell,  A.  M. 

Professors. 

Law. 

1806  Hon.  Daniel  Chipman,  A.  M.   1816 

1816  Hon.  Nath'l  Chipman,  L.  L.  D. 

Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy. 
1806     Frederick  Hall,  L.  L.  D.  1824 

1625     Edward  Turner,  A.  M.  1838 

1838     Solomon  Stoddard,  A.  M.        1838 
1838     Alexander  C.  Twining,  A.  M. 

Greek  and  Latin  Languages. 

1811  Oliver  Hurlburd,  A.  M. 

1812  Rev.  John  Hough,  A.  M. 
1317  Solomon  M.  Allen,  A.  M. 
1818  Robert  B.  Patton,  A.  M. 
1825  Rev.  John  Hough,  A.  M. 
1838  Solomon  Stoddard,  A.  M. 

Theology. 

1817  Rev.  John  Hough,  A.  M. 
Chemistry*  and  Natural  History. 

1828    Rev.  Wm.  C.  Fowler,  A.  M.    1838 
1838    Charles  B.  Adams,  A.  M. 


1803 
1806 
1810 
1829 
1830 
1837 
1839 


1807 
1815 
1826 


1813 
1317 
1817 
1825 
1836 


1823 


*  The  professorship  of  Chemistry  was  established 
in  1810)  and  the  Rev.  Gamaliel  S.  Olds,  of  Green- 
field, Mass.,  appointed  to  the  otfico  ;  but  on  account 
of  some  misundeistandiijg  between  hira  and  the  cor- 
poration, he  never  joined  the  institution. 
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Rhetoric  and  English  Literature. 

1838  Rev.  John  Hough,  A.  M.  1839 

1840  Rev.  Albert  Smith,  A.  M. 

Tutors. 

1800  Joel  Doolittle,  A.  M.  1801 

1801  Samuel  Swift,  A.  M.  1803 

1803  Experience  Porter,  A.  M.  1804 

1804  Tlioiiias  A.  Merrill,  D.  D.  1805 

1804  Walter  Chapin,  A.  M.  1805 

1805  Frederick  Hall,  A.  M.  1806 

1806  Allen  Greeley,  A.M.  1808 

1808  Oliver  Hurlburd,  A.  M.  1811 

1809  Richard  Hall,  A.  M.  ISlO 

1810  Ira  Bascom,  A.  M.  1811 

1811  William  Goodell,  A.  M.  1813 
1811  Horace  Conant,  A.  M.  1813 
1813  Joel  H.  Linsley,  D.  D.  1815 

1813  Samuel  S.  Davis,  A.  M.  1814 

1814  Solomon  M.  Allen,  A.  M-  1817 

1815  Eleazer  Barrows,  A.  M.  1815 

1815  Otto  S.  Hoyt,  A.  M.  1816 

1816  Reuel  Keith,  D.  D.  1617 

1817  Holden  Rhodes,  A.  M.  1817 
1817  Daniel  Hemcnway,  A.  M.  1818 

1817  Robert  B.  Patton,  A.  M.  1818 

1818  Franklin  Sherrill,  A.  M.  1820 
1818  Henry  Howe,  A.  M.  1820 
1820  Jona.  C.  Southmayd,  A  M.  1823 

1820  Justus  W.  French,  A.  M.  1821 

1821  Heman  Rood,  A.  M.  1822 

1822  Josiah  F.  Goodhue,  A.  M.  1823 

1823  Edward  Turner,  A.  M.  1825 

1824  Luther  G.  Bingham,  A.  M.  1825 

1825  John  Stevens,  A.  M.  1827 

1827  Edwin  Hall,  A.  M.  1828 

1828  Henry  Smith,  A.  M.  1830 
1830  Truman  M.  Post,  A.  M.  1832 

1832  William  H.  Parker,  A.  M.  1834 

1834  Harvey  Curtis,  A.  M.  1835 

1835  Samuel  S.  Howe,  A.  M.  1836 

1836  Leonard  Rawson,  A.  M.  1837 
1836  James  Meacham,  A.  M.  1838 

1836  Harvey  D.  Kitchell,  A.  M.  1837 

1837  Jamea  D.  Butler,  A.  B.  1838 

1838  James  M.  Flagg,  A.  M.  1838 

1833  J.  A.  B.  Stone,  A   M.  1839 

1839  R.  D.  C.  Robbins,  A.  M.  1829 

1839  William  Franklin  Bascom 

1840  David  F.  Stoddard  1840 
1840    Milo  Judson  Hickok  1840 


Thomas  E.  Hale      , 
Daniel  G.  Hopkins 
*Thomas  D.Huggins 
Ira  ManI.ey 

David  M'Whorter 
*Matthew  Phelps 
*Wm.  D.  Smith 
Juba  Storrs  12 

HONORARy. 

^J}sa  Burton.,  D.  D 
Elihu  Smith,  Jl.  M. 


HONORARY. 

*EliP.Ashmun,AM 
Tr2ima7iBaldwiji,J}M 
JlUcn  Greeley,  A.  M. 

Jedediah  P.  Buck- 
ingham, A.  M. 
John  Hough,  A.  M. 

Dan  Kent,  A.  M. 
John  Williams,A.M. 
Marcus  Doolittle 
1808. 


*  Lemuel  Haynes,A.M  Asa  Aikens 


1802. 
"Aaron  Petty  1 

nONORARV. 

Joel  Doolittle,  A  M 

1803. 
*  Walter  Chapin 
Henry  Chipman 
Edw.  S.  Stewart     3 

HOiVORAKV. 

Archh'd  Bcnuet,AM 
*C.  Langdon,  A  M 


Graduates 

'Jno.  n.Preston,AM 
*John  Simmons, A  M 
*Cep]iasSmith,  A  M 
Peter  Starr,  A  M 
Sanmel  Swift,  A  M 
O.K.  Williams,  AM 

1804. 
Charles  Barney 
Jon;ithan  Bell 
*Milo  Cook 
James  B.  Gibson 


L.  Worcester,  A.  M. 
William  L.  Strong 
*Curtis  JudsoH' 
Uriah  Wilcox 
1805. 
Amos  Bingham 
Luther  P.  Blodgett 
William  H.  Cooley 
Joel  Davis 
Jesse  Gove 
*Daniel  Gray 
Daniel  Hall 
'^  Timothy  Harris 
John  Lawton 
*^Joseph  D.  Learned 
*Rollin  C.  Mallary 
"*  Calvin  JVoblc 
Justus  Post 
^Julius  A.  Preston 
Salem  Town 
""  Chester  Wright     16 

HONORARY 

William  Boies,  A.  M. 

Bancroft  Foioler,A.M 

Thos.  A.Mcrrill,A.M. 

1806. 

*  William  Andrews 

*  Caleb  Surge 
*Asahel  Clark 
Solomon  G.  Conklin 
Chauncey  Cook 
Eli  Eddy 
John  Frost 
Daniel  Hascall 
*Daniel  Hunter 

*  Oliver  Hurlburd 
^Oliver  Leavitt 
*Luther  Leland 
Stephen  Martindalc 
*Calvin  Sheldon    14 

HONORARY. 

Frederick  Hall,A.M 
^William  Hall,  A.M. 
Exp' nee  Porter,  A.M. 

1807. 
*Ira  Bascom 
«D.  A.  A.  Buck 
Kathun  S.  S.  Bcman 
^Mills  Purdy 
Stephen  Ro}'ce 
William  Slade 


Samuel  Charaplin 
'*Perez  Chapin. 
Fitch  Chipman 
G.  D.  Chipman 

*  Joseph  W.  Clary 
John  Dickson 
Udney  H.  Everest 
Richard  Hall 
J.  P.  K.  Henshaw 
*Solomon  S.  Miller 
Noadiah  Moore 
Josiah  Peet 
R.  Robinson 
C.  L.  Rock  wood 
"* Hippocrates  Roice 
James  N.  Seaman 
Luther  Sheldon 
Joseph  Sill 
Ehenczer  T.  Sperry 
William  Swetland 
Joshua  Y,  Vail 

*  Edward  Warren  23 

HONORARY. 

Edw'd  Hooker,A.M. 
Dan"lChipman,A.M. 
*Pliny  Moore,  A.M. 
^T.  Reeve,  L.  L.  D. 

1809. 
Harvey  Bell 
Bela  Edgerton 
Micajah  Fairfield 
Benjamin  Foster 
M.  iV.  Kinney 
Thomas  Leland 
Benj.  B.  Stockton 
J.  D.  Winchester      8 

HONORARY. 

Alex.  M' Lead,  D.  D. 

1810. 
Horace  Conant 
Wiilium  Goodell 
Tifield  Holt 
Justus  S.  Hough 
Zimri  Howe 
E.  H.  Kewton 
John  S.  Pettibone 
*Stephen  C.  Pitkin 
*  Daniel  Smith  9 

HONORARY. 

Austin  Hazen,  A.  M. 


Oliver  C.  Stewart  7lCon3t'ne  Storrs.A.M 
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1811. 

Nathan  G.  Babbitt 
Eleazcr  Barrov:s 
Titus  Brown 
Carlos  Coolidgo 
Enoch  Corscr 
Charles  Davis 
Jeremiah  Flint 
Calvin  Hitchcock 
Joseph  Luharec 
James  Lansing 
A.  B.  Lawrence 
Joel  II.  Linsley 
Thos.  P.  Matthews 
Benton  Pixley 
John  Sargeant 
Calvin  Solace 
Miles  P.  Squier 
Heman  Swift 
Jonathan  Taylor    19 

HONOllAUy. 


F.  R.  Cossit 
JVath'in  Douirlass 
Junius  H.  Hatch 
♦Thomas  Hopkins 
Otto  S.  Hoi/t 
Luther  Humphrey 
Hall  J.  Kelley 
George  W.  Kirtland 
*  Sylvester  Lamed 
Abiol  P.  Mead 
*Selah  H.  Merrill 
Samuel  Nelson 
Benjamin  Nixon 
♦Henry  G.  Palmer 
Otis  Rockwood 
John  Ross 
D.  D.  Rosseter 
Reuben  Smith 
*J\'oblc  D.  StronfT 
*Huniphrey  Webster 
*Lucas  VVhitcomb 


John  Willard 
Hubbard  Willson  29 


*C.Chauncey,L.L.D,Josei)li  Whitley 

Jllcx.  Proudfit,  D.  D.  *  Charles  Wilcox 

''DavidEdmond,A.M 

H.  Seymour,  A.  M. 

*  Henry  Bigelow,^  .M. 

Asahel  Stone,  Jl.  M. 

B.  Parks,  A.M. 

1812. 
Jonathan  Jidams 
'^Joseph  R.  Jlndrus 
StAh  S.  Arnold 
Gustavus  A.  Bird 
Stephen  Bliss 
Isaac  N.  Cushman 
Samuel  S.  Davis 
Martin  C.  Deming 
*Martin  Fitch 
Henry  Fuller 
Allen  Graves 
Friend  M.  Hall 
George  S.  Henshaw 
Oren  Hyde 


Hiram  S.  Johnson 
Chester  Loner 
Daniel  0.  Morton 
Matthew  Perkins 

*  William  Perrin 
Benjamin  Pettingill 

*  James  K.  Piatt 
Isaac  Read 
Asiiley  Sampson 
Horace  Shumway 
Job  S.  Swift 
Jos i ah  Toivn 


HONORARY. 

Josiah  Hopkins, A.M. 
Sam'l  Leonard,  A.  M. 
S.  Parmclee,  A.  M. 

1814. 
Samuel  C.  Aiken 
David  Bailey 
7i.  Chamberlain 
Benjamin  Chase 
Ira  Chase 
Caleb  Clark 
Neheniiah  Cutter 
Orson  Douglass 
*Benjamin  Durkee 
JVoah  Emerson 
"Pliny  Fisk 
Calvin  Foote 
Benj.  Gilderslceve 
*  Thomas  C.  Henry 
Edicard  W.  Hooker 
Reucl  Keith 
George  Maj' 
George  Pi,.  Minot 
Pliny  Moody 
^Willard  J.  Parker 
^Ezekiel  C.  Parks 
*Lcwt  Parsons 


jRichard  Pearso 
ogi' Philanthrop's  Perry 
^Reuben  Post 
*G.  C.  Lyman,  D.D.\*^°^'^^  Smith 
*A.  Pettingill,  A.  .V . i ■^7"=«"'"  "«^^ 
James  Davis,  A.  M    Closes  E.  Willson   28 


HONORARY. 


1813. 
*Solomon  M.  Allen 
Seneca  G.  Bragg 
Thomas  P.  Ciiapin 
Henry  Conant 


HONORARY. 

Andrew  Yates,  D.  D. 
J.  J.  Jancway,  D.  D. 
*  Aaron  Lcland,  A.  M. 
Sam'l  S.PhelpSjA.M. 


1815. 
*Edward  Aiken 
Salmon  Bennct 
Dana  Claycs 
*Silas  Cliipman 
^Edward  Cone 
^Oliver  D.  Cooke 
Henry  Crawford 
*Lucius  C.  Foot 
Alfred  Gillet 
G.  H.  Green 
David  A.  Hall 
Daniel  Hemenway 
Ira  Ingraham 
Leonard  E.  Lathrop 
A.  VanTuyl  Leavilt 
*Alo7izo  Phillips 
Holden  Rhodes 
Louis  Bobbins 
Charles  Smith 
C.  Southrcurth 
Lucius  A.  Spajford 
Jesse  Strickland 
Ebenczcr  Washburn 
Daniel  E.  Watrous 
Miron  Winslow 

Samuel  Wolcott 
Silas  Wright 
David  Gould 
Isaac  Parker 

Silas  Safford         30 

HONORARY. 

*  Jonas  Coe,  D.  D. 
James  Laurie,  D.  D. 
S.  H.Tupper,  A.M. 

ISIG. 
Benson  C.  Baldwin 
Hurace  Belknap 
Hiram  Bingham 
Lucas  BoiDcn 
Andjrose  L.  Brown 
Alonzo  Church 
Charles  G.  Haines 
Edward  Hollistcr 
Edwin  James 
fjsa  .Messer 
Nalium  Nixon 
David  Root 
Amherst  D.  Scovell 
Daniel  H.  Skinner 
Henry  Striwell 
Joel  Turrill 
David  Willson        17 

HONORARY. 

John  Joice,  A.  M. 
Eben'r  Hebard,  A.  M. 
Moses  Strong,  A.M. 
S.  H.  Holley,  A.  M. 

1817. 
Ethan  Allen 
'•Joseph  Broicn 
Jonas   Coburn 
Palmer  C.  Dorr 
Justus  ly.  French 


Uriel  Fuller 
Samuel  Hitchcock 
Henry  Howe 
Enos  B.  M.  Hughes 
Thomas  Huntington 
Chtmncey  G.  Lee 
Jacob  JV.  Loomis 
Charles  NicoU 
John  Russell 
F.  Gillet  Smith 
"J.  C.  Sovthmaijd 
Cliarles  Watrous 
*Lyman  Whitney    18 

HONORARY. 

Jeremiah  Day,  D,  D. 
Rich'dSkinner,A.M. 
Enoch   D.    Wood- 
bridge,  A.  M. 
"Selah  Gridley,A.M. 
Roger  Searle,  A.  M. 
Abr'm.  Branson,  A.M 
Sylvester Haynes,  a  m 
Jonathan  Hovey,  a  m 
Erwin  Hopkins,  a  m 

1818. 
Charles  E.  Avery 
Harvey  Ball 
C.  P.  Beman 
Samuel  Center 
E.  W.  Chester 
John  Clanccy 
Philctus  Clark 
Jonathan  Clement 
Dexter  Hitchcock 
'''Samuel  Moscly 
William  Page 
William  Patton 
Marcus  A.  Perry 
Henry  Sheldon 
Marcus  Smith 
John  />.  Steele 
Dan  Stone 
Samuel  Tuttlo        18 

HONORARY. 

*Chs.  Y.Chase,  A.M. 
Lymni  Beecher,D.D^ 

1819. 
Isaac  R.  Barber 
Joseph  Bryan 
J.   L.   Burnap 
Galen  C.  Carter 
Stephen  Coburn 
Amzi  Francis 
** Ralph  Gowdy 
Bcriuh  Green 
'^Jonathan  L.  Haia 

Caleb  Hemenway 
David  Mrtcalf 
*Roswell  Mills 

Moses  G.  Noyes 
Joel  Rico 
Heman  Rood 
Seth  P.  Storrs 
Daniel  Washburn 
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*P.  T.  Williams     18 

HONORARY. 

Frank.  Sherrill,A.M. 
James  C.  Bliss,  A.M. 
Clark  Kendrick,Ji.M. 
Jlimni  JVichols,  A.  M. 
A.H.Chappell,A.M. 
Aaron  Palmer,  a  m 

1820. 
Ira  M.  Mien 
Isaac  O.  Barnes 
Albert  Bingham 
Samuel  A.  Buvistcad 
Abijah  Crane 
*' Edmund  Frost 
Thos.  Gildersleeve 
William  F.  Hall 
Myron  Lawrence 
Stephen  Olin 
James  Kimhall 
Moses  Ordway 
Alvin  H.  Parker 
Ora  Pearson 
Roswell  Pettihone 
Ozias  Seymour 
Cyrus  D.  Sheldon 
Daniel  P.  Thompson 

*  Joseph  N.  Wales 
Wm.  E.  Whitman 
James  Wilson 
M.T.  C.  Wing       22 

HONORARY. 

Rob.  B.  Patton,A.M. 
Eli  Moody,  A.  M. 
Joel  Clap]),  A.  M. 
Benj.  Swift,  A.  M. 

1821. 
Henry  L.  Aiken 
Silas  Baldwin 
Luther  Bingham 
Uzziah  C.  Burnap 
*Wash'n  H.  Elmore 
Nathan  B.  Felton 
John  Foot 

Henry  L.  Fullerton 
Josiah  F.  Goodhue 
Roswell  Harris 
Silas  H.  Hodges 
Henry  B.  Hooker 
*Hiram  B.  Hopkins 
Ova  P.  Hoyt 
John  Ingersol 
Samuel  C.  Jackson 
Ezra  June 
Jonathan  B.  Kidder 
Charles  D.  Mallury 
Samuel  B.  Mattocks 
Amasa  C.  Moore 
John  Stevens 

*  Avery  L.  Ware      23 

irONORARY. 

T.  Woodward,  m  d 
J.  P.  Batcheldcr,  am 


Zep'h  Swift,  L  L  D 
J.  Fisher,  a  b  and  m  d 
*Henry  Wheaton,A  b 
Edward  Tudor,  m  d 

1822. 
George  C.  Beckwith 
Hiram  Chamberlain 
Aaron  Church 
Moses  Church 
*Bicknell  C.  Cole 
Charles  K.  Field 
Roswell  M.  Field 
Hamilton  Goode 

*  Horace  JV.  Gray 
Richard  C.  Hand 

*  Chester  Hinman 
George  Howe 
John  G.  Hulett 
Joseph  Hurlbut 
Henry  Lewis 
Lyman  Matthews 
Samuel  Miller 
Stephen  G.  Peck 
Eric  Prince 
William  Sargeant 
John  W.  Satterlee 
Amos  Savage 
Ezra  Scovill 
*Dan'l  S.  Southmayd 
Isaac  JV.  Sprague 
J.  L.  Van  Doren   26 

HONORARY. 

Moses  Hale,  M  d 
J.  L.  Comstock,  u  D 
Frederick  Ford,  m  d 

A    M 

Benjamin  F.  Landon 
Benjamin  W.Dewey 
Abijah  Blanchard 
Joseph  Sawyer 
Mason  Knap  en 
Ebenezer  Brown 
Ebcji  H.  Dorman 

1823. 
Joseph  Battell 
^Julian  G.  Buel 
Harvey  Button 
John  S.  Chipman 
Merritt  Clark 
Thomas  J.  Conant 
Alva  Day 
David  L.  Farnhara 

*  Benj  am  in  Hagar 
Francis  Markoe 
Tuouis  McDonald 
Edgar  L.  Ormsbee 
Addison  Parker 
Miner  Pratt 

John  B.  Shaw 
Eli  B.  Smith 
Lucius  L.  Tilden 
Alex.  Twilight         18 

HONORARY. 

H.  Humphrey,  d  d 


Bennet  Tijlcr,  D  D 

*  Henry  Axtell,  D  D 
*Jno.  V.Henry,  l  t  d 
E.  Huntington,  M  D 
Wm.  Anderson,  m  d 
S.  W.  Wlielpley,  A  ai 
Joseph  A.  Gallup,  a  m 

1824. 
Mervin  Allen 
Calvin  Butler 
Joseph  T.  Clark 
Charles  Cleveland 

*  Isaac  Cummings 
Nath'l  A.  Fullerton 
Lyman  Gilbert 

H.  Goodwin 
Solomon  Hardy 

Azel  Hayward 
Fred'k  A.  Hubbell 
Cyrus  Hudson 
Cephas  H.  Kent 
Rial  Lake 
Arthur  Latham 
Elijah  W.  Plumb 
Frye  B.  Reed 

Jared  Rice 
Alva  Sanford 
Otis  Smith 
Amasa  Stewart 
John  Storrs 
Bradford  L.  Wales 
R.  A.  Watkins        24 

HONORARY. 
,         A    U 

Joel  R.  Arnold 
Eli   Hunter 
*Amos  Drury 
*Robert  Tempi© 
Joseph  Battell 
Ephraim  Paddock 
Jonathan  Wales 
Royal  Turner 
James  Spalding,  M  D 
Edward  Lamb,  m  d 
Samuel  Head,  m  d 
I.  V.  Rensselaer,  m  d 

1825. 
Horace  Eaton 
Joel  Fisk 
Chauncey  W.  Fitch 
George  D.  Gordon 
Walter  Follett 
Israel  Hamilton 
Merit  Harmon 
Harvey  O.  Higlcy 
Herman  Hooker 
Ezra  E.  Kinne 
Job  H.  Martin 
Anson  Rood 
Stephen  S.  Sheldon 
John  Spaulding 
Job  S.  Swift 
Asahcl  C.  Washburn 


James  B.  Wilcox     17 

HONORARY. 

EdwardTurner,  a  m 
Richard  C.  Morse 
Benjamin  B,  Smith 
John  Kellogg,  a  m 
Charles  Walker,  a  u 
Thomas  Fletcher,  a  m 
Adin  Kendrick,  m  d 
Paul  Wheeler,  m  d 
William  Bass,  lu  d 

David  Palmer,  m  V 

1826. 
John  A.  Avery 
Philip  Battell 
Ebenezer  C.  Beach 
Jedediah  S.  Bushnell 

Edm.  Chamberlain 
John  W.  Chickcring 
Ferris  Fitch 
Solomon  Foot 
Edioin  Hall 
*Nelson  Higley 
Seth  H.  Keeler 
John  A.  Murray 
Martin  M.  Post 
Luther  Shaw 
Adams  Shepherd 
Erdix  Tenney 
Joseph  Thatcher 
John  Thompson 
Wm.  Y.  Warren   19 

HONORARY. 

Benj.  Silliman,  l  L  D 

A    M 

Joseph  Chickering 
Moses  Chase 
Asahel  Parmelea 
Robert  Pierpont 
Roswell  Weston 

1827. 
Joseph  S.  Clark   . 
Robert  L.  Cook 
Joseph  Fuller 
*Jed'h  C.  Parmeleo 
Royal  W.  Peake 
John  B.  Preston 
Lucius  M.  Purdy 
Thomas  Sawyer 
Henry  Smith 
Amos  Tuttle 
Charles  Whipple 
Jolm   Wild 
Enoch  C.  Wines 
Pliny  R.  Wright   14 

HONORARY. 

Gordon  Newell,  a  m 

1828. 
Samuel  Allen 
*S.  R.  Burrows 
Joseph  N.  Chipman 
JVathaniel  C   Clarke 
Samuel  W.  Cozzens 
"Edward  C.  Eells 
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Samuel  Everts 
John  Goodrich 
Fred'k  W.  Hopkins 
Amzi  Jones 
Freeman  Lane 
Scndol  B.  Munger 
John  J.  Oiocn 
John  M.  Parker 
Ira  Pcttibone 
* Ephraim  Spaulding 
Benjamin  P.  Stone 
*  Wheclock  S.  Stone 
David  B.  Tower    19 

HONORARY. 

John  Mattocks,  a  m 
inland  Hurlhut,  a  m 
Lcland  Hoicard,  a  m 
Jona.  S.  Green,  a  m 
John  Holbrook,  a  m 

1S29. 
Edward  D.  Barber 
Richard  R.  Bolton 
Paschal  Carter 
Cr.  C.  V.  Eastman 
Cyrus  Farwell 
Sheridan   Guittcau 
Edioin  F.  Hatfield 
Samuel  S.  Howe 
Calvin  T.  Hulburd 
David  T.  Kimball 
Edwin  Lawrence 
Henry  B.  Northup 
William  T.  Page 
Truman  M.  Post 
Daniel  Roberts 
Wash'ton  Roosevelt 
Thomas  J.  Saicyer 
*RollinF.  Strong  18 

HONORARY 

Silas  Bowen.  m  d 
Zaccheus  Bass,  m  d 


Jlmasa  Buck 
Salmon  Hurlhut 
Jarvis  Z.  Nichols 
John  J.  Shipherd 
Fayette  Shipherd 
Sumner  A.  Webber 

1831. 
*Edwin  M.  Barber 
JVclson  Barbour 
Harvey  Curtis 
Daniel  H.  Deacon 
Bela  Fancher 
Ephraim  H.  Farrar 
""John  M.  Hooker 
Daniel  Howard 
George  C.  Hyde 
Ezra  Jones 
Samuel  A.  Kirby 
Nathaniel  0.  Preston 
David  S.  Sheldon 
Jllbcrt  Smith 
Buel  W.  Smith        15 

HONORARY. 

J.  B.  Williams,!,  l  d 
J.  L.  Kingsley^  l  l  d 


Samuel  C.  Lovcland 
Moses  Ingalls 
Jonathan  Mcriam 
*Noah  Hawley 
John  Smith 

1830. 
Alexander  W.  Buel 
Romeo  H.  Hoyt 
George  B.  Ide 
Hiram  Jones 
Neliemiah  H,  Losey 
Samuel  Newbury 
William  H.  Parker 
''James  Randies 
John  Stewart 
John  Stacker 
Gilbert  T.Thompson 
Francis  P.  Whipple 
Horace  Wilcox       13 

HONORARY. 

Noalx  Webster,  r.  r,  d 
A.  G.  Dana,  m  d 


Willard  Child 
Joel  Byington 
Dorastus  Wooster 
Pierpont  Ishara 

1832. 
William  M 
Joshua  Bates 
Jonathan  Blanchard 
Edward  Carrington 
Jesse  Caswell 
William  D.  Cooke 
John  T.  Doolittle 
Caleb  B.  Harrington 
William  J.  Ploppin 
*Elijah  K.  Hubbard 
Ephraim  H.  Jenney 
Daniel  Ladd 
Robert  F.  Laiorence 
R.  S.  Lockicood 

S.  L.  Matthews 
John  Mattocks 
Henry  B.  M'Clure 
James  Meacham 
Charles  Miller 
Andrew  Naudain 

Aurelius  H.  Post 
Benj.  W.  Reynolds 
William  Scales 
Horace  Seymour 
Homer  H.  Stewart 
John  S.  Storrs 
Halsey  R.  Wing   27 

HONORARY. 

Joel  Green,  m  d 
Josiah  W.  Hale,  m  d 

A    M 

Tobias  Spiccr 


Winslow  C.  Watson 
Julius  C.  HubbeJl 
Silas  Crane 
1833. 
Hiram  A.  Babcock 
John  C  Bates 
Ward  Bullard 
Hiram  Carlton 
Philo  G.  Cooke 
Azariah  R.  Graves 
Joel  S.  Graves 
Joseph  E.  Hallock 
■'Thomas  H.Hubbell 
Eliezer  J.  Marsh 
George  Martin 
Charles  N.  Mattoon 
"Lamson  Miner 
C.  F.  Muzzy 
*' Leonard  Raicson 
*Ezekiel  S.  Sayres 
E.  S.  Seymour 
Marcus  Skinner 
Wm.  L.  G.  Smith 
Benoni  Thompson 
Jesse  Walker 
Edw'd  S.Warren  22 

HONORARY. 

Msalom  Peters,  v  d 


Eli  Hyde 
William  Mitchell 
Lyman  Coleman 
Cyrus  Mason 
William  S.  Perkins 
Isaac  Westcott 
Jinson  R-  Hard 
Peter  C.  Oakley 
Thomas  H.  Palmer 

1834. 
Benjamin  B.  Allen 
Charles  H.  Blair 
Lucien  C.  Boynton 
Josiah  B.  Clark 
Miron  M.  Dean 
Cyrus  B.  Drake 
"Alanson  Fish 
Russell  L.  Galusha 
Charles  Goodrich 
Hiram  Jl.  Graves 
Thomas  S.  Hubbard 
Henry  T.  Huggins 
Charles  W.  Jewett 
Calvin  D.  Noble 
Charles  Paulk 
Lyman  B.  Pcct 
James  T.  Phelps 
Orson  Rockwell 
Seth  Sabine 
Asa  B.  Smith 
Oliver  II.  Staples 
William  H.  Starr 
James  A.  B.  Stone 
Do  Witt  C.  Walker 
Geo.C  VVhitlock  25|John  E.  Claghorn 


HONORARY. 

Dana  Lamb,  a  m 
Jolm  Pierpont,  a  m 
Ebcn.  N.  Briggs,  a  Rt 
William  Hebard,  a  m 
Horace  Green,  a  m 
L  Southworth,  m  d 

1835. 
Nathaniel  A.  Balch 
Edward  S.  Barrett 
Prentiss  Bates 
Rufus  K.  Bellamy 
John  Boynton 
Milton  Bradley 
Bushrod  W.Converse 
David  Dobie 
James  M.  Flagg 
Jolin  G.  Foote 
Theodore  Gay 
Daniel  Gibbs 
Lemuel  Grosvenor 
Henry  Hall 
Curtis  K.  Harvey 
Asa  Hemenway 
Milo  J.  Hickok 
Edward  F.  Hodges 
Edwin  floyt 
Alex'der  C.  Hunter 
Harvey  D.  Kitchell 
Spencer  Mattison 
Allen  K.  Merrill 
James  Moore 
Allen  B.  Myres 
George  W.  Parker 
James  H.  Phelps 
Darwin  H.  Ranney 
Merrill  Richardson 
R.  D.  C.  Bobbins 
Zalrnon  A.  Storra 
Samuel  R.  Thrall 
Norman  N.  Wood 
Steph.  R.Wright   34 

HONORARY. 

Eben'r  Burgess,  n  d 

A    M 

Jedcdiah  Bush?iell 
George  B.  Manser 
Reuben  Spaulding 
James  Anderson 
Merrill  Bates 
Charles  Linsley 
Wm.  S.  Southworth 
Azel  Spaulding 

1836. 
Samuel  A.  Benton 
Josliua  D.  Berry 
Aaron  H.  Bigelow 
John  Blake 
Calvin  P.  Bliss 
Charles  E.  Bowen     • 
Nathan  S,  Boynton 
James  D.  Butler 
Calvin   B.  Cady 
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Louis  Doolittle 
William  D.Griswold 
Zcbulon  Jones 
Louis  S.  Lovell 
William  S.  Martin 
Merritt  Mattison 
David  Mower 
Josiah  W.  Peet 
Ashley  Samson 
Calvin  Sheldon 
Asael  B.  Watrous 
*Georo'e  S.  Swift 
*Saniuel  C.  Swift 
Robert  R.  Wells 
John  II.  Whiteside 
Samuel  M.Wood  25 

HONORARY. 

Alexis  Ward,  a  m 
B-  Davenport,  a  m 

1837. 
Chauncey  Abbott 
John  Adams 
Sheridan  F.  Bates 
Sylvanus  Bates 
William  Bates 
Elias  B.  Burton 
William  J.  Brown 
William  H.  Conkey 
Rufus  C.  Cushman 
Edson  Forbes 
Joseph  Huntington 
Henry  Page 
John  Ramsdell 
Amos  J.  Lamson 
Plenry  A.  Sheldon 
George  W.  Strong 
Lucius  A.  Swift 
William  Warner 
Leonard  II.  Wheeler 
William  Wines 
John  T.  Wolcott 
Julius  L.  Wyman  22 

HONORARY. 
A.M. 

William  C.  Fowler 
llarccy  F.  Lcavitt 
Saviuti  M.  Worcester 
Thomas  Kidder 
Lorenzo  Sheldon 
Joseph  Perkins 
Alman  L.  Miner 

1838. 
Henry  W.  Allen 
Natiian  Barton 
William  F.  Bascom 
*Osman  R.  Castle 
William  F.  Dibble 
James  M.  Douglass 
ICdward  E.  Eastman 
Asa  Far  well 
Alfred  A.  Finney 
Andrew  S.  Flower 
David  Foote 
Stillman  Foote 


S.  P.  Giddingg 
Storrs  Hall 
John  Hough,  Jr 
Clark  B.  Hubbard 
Azariah  Hyde 
Daniel  Helsey 
Henry  Kingsley 
John  J.  Latting 
Nathaniel  C.  Locke 
Gad  Lyman 
N.  A.  McMillan 
Jonathan  F.  Moore 
Sylvester  L.  Nevins 
F.  W.  Olmstead 
Rufus  B.  Olmstead 
James  W.  Ransom 
George  F.  Ruggles 
Jona.  A.  Shepard 
Samuel  S.  Sherman 
Horatio  A.  Smith 
John  C.  Smith 
Ebenezer  H.  Squier 
Enos  Stevens 
Byron  Sunderlin 
Jesse  E.  Tenney 
Edgar  P.  Wadhams 
George  S.  Walden 
John  H.  Weir 
John  G.  Wellington 
Philander  Wilder 
E.  11.  Wright         43 

HONORARY. 

George  E. Pierce,  D  d 
Sol.  Stoddard,  a  m 
Cyrus  IV.  Hodges,  a  m 

1831). 
Hiram  Bingham 
Charles  C.  Bisbee 
John  Bradshaw 
Gorham  B.  Clark 
D.  S.  F.  Douglass 
Edwin  Everest 
Bethel  Farrand 
Melvill  L.  Gray 
Zera  Hamiltc  i 
James  Harran 
David  L.  Hough 
William  A.  Howard 
Samuel  Hurl  but 
W.  L.  James 
William  F.  Kent 
Daniel  L.  Kapen 
S.  S.  Lathrop 
Alexander  McLean 
George  A.  Miller 
Anson  H.  Parmelee 
Kinne  Prescott 
Joseph  A.  Ranney 
Timothy  E.  Ranney 
Werden  Reynolds 
Moses  Robinson 
Myron  W.  Satford 
John  G.  Sa.\e 
Luther  H.  Sheldon 


Edward  S.Shumway 
Jamas  H.  Smith 
Calvin  T.  Solace 
Erastus  C.  Spooner 
Eliphalet  Y.  Swift 
George  S.  Swift 
Lathrop  Taylor 
Norman  H.  Wright 
T.  K.  Wright         37 

HONORARY. 

A.  H.  Everett,  l  L  d 
Wm.  Jackson,  d  d    i 

A    M 

Alex'der  C.  Twining 
Charles  B.  Adams 
Augustus  C.  Hand 
John  F.  Stone 
Samuel  Chipman 

1840. 
Julius  A.  Beckwith 
Samuel  W.  Cheney 
Henry  B.  Farrar 
Henry  G.  Foote 
Orson  G.  Foster 
Matthew  D.  Gordon 
Jeremiah  Hatch 
Peter  Henderson 
Henry  N.  Hudson 


Edward  W.  Johnson 
Myron  W.  Johnson 
Adam  Johnston 
Lysander  Kelsey 
Edward  P.  King 
Alexander  Miller 
Alfred  Miller 
E.  C.  S   Miller 
George  Page 
Edward  J.  Phelps 
Ezra  W.  Sherman 
Royal  G.  Wilder   21 

HONORARY. 

T.  P.  Redfield,  a  m 
S.  B.  Colby,  A  M    • 

184L 
Rollin  D.  H.  Allen 
Lucas  Dorland 
Darius  M,  Linsley 
Julian  M.  Loveland 
Adam  K.  Miller      6 

I{ONORARY. 

Thos.  W.  Jenkyn,  D  D 

A    M 

Cyrus  Prindle 
Vernon  Wolcott 
Joshua  B.  Graves 
Charles  Doollttlo 


Whole  number  of  Alumni,  785 

"  "       of  Honorary  graduates  223 

In  addition  to  these,  2-54  recommended 
by  the  faculty  of  the  Castleton  Medical 
School,  have  received  from  this  College 
the  degree  of  M.  D.,  but  their  names  are 
given  in  the  list  of  the  alumni  of  the  Cas- 
tleton School. 


Section   V. 

Castleton  Medical  College. 

The  first  course  of  medical  lectures 
given  in  Vermont  was  delivered  in  Cas- 
tleton, by  Doctors  Selah  Gridley,  Theo- 
dore Woodward  and  John  L.  Cazier,  com- 
mencing in  March,  1818.  By  an  act  of 
the  general  assembly  of  Vermont,  October 
29,  1818,  the  charter  .of  a  medical  school, 
to  be  called  the  Castleton  Medical  Jlcadcmy, 
was  granted  to  SeUih  Gridley,  Tiieodore 
Woodward  and  tlicir  associates  and  suc- 
cessors. A  faculty  was  organized,  and 
the  first  course  of  lectures  under  the  char- 
ter, commenced  November  15, 1818.  Oc- 
tober 27,  181!),  it  was  "enacted  by  th» 
general  assembly  of  the  state  of  Vermont, 
that  the  president,  with  the  consent  of 
the  professors  of  Castleton  Medical  Acad- 
emy, shall  have  power  to  give,  and  con- 
fer those  honors  and  degrees,  which  are 
usually  given  in  medical  institutions,  on 
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such    students    of  said  academy  as  they 
shall  find  worthy  thereof."     By  an  act  of 
November  7,  18'2'i,  the  name  of  the  insti- 
tution was  altered  to  The  Vermont  jicadc- 
rrnj  of  Medicine.     In  1820,  a  conventional 
connexion  was  formed  between  this  insti- 
tution and  Middlebury  college,  by  which 
degrees  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  were  con- 
ferred on  such  students  of  the  institution 
as  were  found  worthy,  either  at  the  annual 
commencement  of  Middlebury  college,  or 
at  the  annual  commencement  in  Castle- 
ton   at  the  close   of  each    lecture    term, 
which  connexion  ceased  to  exist  in  1827. 
This   institution   owes   its    origin,    and 
much  of  its  prosperity  in  subsequent  years, 
to  the  enter])rize,  resources  and  uriwearied 
exertions  of  Doctors  Gridley  and  Wood- 
ward.    The  amount  of  patronage  received 
by  this  school   and  its  successful  opera- 
tion until  1838,  are  highly  commendatory 
of  the  wisdom  of  its  trustees  and  the  abili- 
ty of  its  teachers.     Until   1835,  lectures 
were  given  in  one  annual  lecture  term  of 
14  weeks  ;  during  the  years  1835,  '36  and 
'37,  the  lecture  terms  were  semi-annual, 
the   spring  term  commencing  in  March, 
and  the   fall  term  in  August — each  term 
being  14   weeks.      Near   the  anticipated 
opening  of  the  spring  term  of  1838,  the 
severe  indisposition   of  professor  Wood- 
ward, whicli  terminated  his  career  of  use- 
fulness, and  the  unexpected   declination 
of  two  members  of  the  faculty  to  engage 
in  the  organization  of  a  rival  school,  and 
some  other    unpropitious  events,   served 
to  interrupt  and  suspend  the  operations  of 
the  school  during  the  two  following  years. 
Ill    1839,    the    Vermont    Academy    of 
Medicine  was  re-organized  and  anew  fac- 
ulty elected,  and  in  March, 1840,  the  school 
was  re-opened  by  an  annual  spring  term 
of  14  weeks.     After  reverses  so  severe,  it 
was  not  anticipated  that  confidence   and 
patronage  would  at  once  be  regained  by 
the  institution.      The  anticipations,  how- 
ever, of  its  friends  were  more  than  real- 
ized, botli  in  this  and  the  succeeding  ses- 
sion, and  their  efforts  were  unremitted  to 
place    the    school  on  a  permanent   basis 
with  advantages  equal  to  any  in  the  coun- 
try.    During  the   year  1841,  the  lecture 
rooms  were  entirely  remodeled,  so  as  to 
combine    the  most  perfect   convenience, 
neatness  and  elegance.     The  material  of 
the  anatomical  museum  has  recently  been 
much  increased  by  the  accession  of  pro- 
fessor McClintock's  splendid  preparations 
and   paintings;  and  a  new  room,  30  feet 
by  20,  has  been  fitted   up  in  a  neat  and 
commodious  manner,  for  their  reception 
and  exhibition.      There  has  also  been  ad- 
ded, in  a  separate  apartment,  cabinets  of 
materia  medioa  and  mineralogy, 

Pt.  u.  21 


By  an  act  of  the  general  assembly,  pass- 
ed October  22, 1841,  the  name  of  the  Ver- 
mont Academy  of  Medicine  was  altered  to 
the  Cnstleton  McdicUl  College,  which  was 
deemed  more  expressive  of  the  character 
and  chartered  privileges  of  the  school. 
The  libraries  of  the  resident  faculty, which 
are  accessible  to  pupils  of  the  readincr 
term  and  private  lectures,  render  the  priv- 
ileges of  reading  as  ample  and  valuable  as 
can  be  enjoyed  in  any  other  institution  in 
the  country.  The  advantages  of  well  con- 
ducted reading  terms  and  private  lectures, 
are  regarded  by  the  faculty  of  tliis  school, 
as  scarcely  secondary  to  public  lectures ; 
and  it  is  their  design  to  approximate  so 
far  as  practicable  to  the  collegiate  system 
of  regular  and  frequent  recitations  and  in- 
structions, and  surveilnnce  of  the  reading 
of  medical  students.  TJie  annual  course 
of  lectures  in  Castleton  Medical  College, 
commences  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
March  and  continues  14  weeks.  The  fee 
for  admission  to  all  the  lectures  is  ^55 ; 
the  graduation  fee  is  .f  16.  The  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  is  conferred  by  the 
president,  on  such  candidates  as  are  ap- 
proved by  the  faculty,  on  the  last  day  of 
the  session,  or  at  such  other  times  as  may 
be  designated  by  a  majority  of  the  faculty. 

During  the  interval  of  the  public  lec- 
tures, instruction  is  given  to  students  at 
the  college  by  the  resident  members  of 
the  faculty,  doctors  McClintock,  Perkins 
and  Jamieson.  This  instruction  consists 
of  reading  and  recitation  by  classes,  and 
a  summer  course  of  lectures,  on  the  ana- 
tomical tissues  and  physiology ;  botany 
and  indigenous  materia  medica,and  chem- 
istry ;  also,  a  fall  or  winter  course  on 
anatomy  and  operative  surgery.  It  is 
especially  the  design  of  this  institution  to 
afford  facilities  and  means  so  ample,  for 
the  acquirement  of  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  anritomy,  that  country  students  shall 
not  be  compelled  to  resort  to  the  cities,  at 
an  increased  pecuniary  expenditure,  and 
the  exposure  of  health  and  morals. 

CATALOGUE. 

CORPORATION,  OFFICERS  AND   GRADUATES. 

Elected.  Presidents.  ^^.^ 

18l8*Selah  Gridley,  A.  M.  1819 

16V.)  J.  P.  Batche]der,A.M.,M.D.  1620 

1820  Joseph  A.  Gallup,  A.M.,  M.D.  1823 

1824  William  Tulley,  A.M.,  M.D.  1830 

1839  Horace  Green,"  M.D.  1841 
1841  James  McClintock,  M.  D. 

Corporation. 

1818  '^Selah  Gridley,  A.  M.  ]82.5 

1818  *Theo.  Woodward,  M.  D.  1840 

1818  T.P.Matthews,  A.M.  1820 

1819  'Hon.  C.  Langdon,  A.M.    1830 
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1819 
1819 

1819 
1S19 
1819 
1819 
1819 
1820 
1820 
1822 
1823 
1823 
1823 
1823 
1825 
1827 
1828 
1828 
1830 
1830 
1830 
1830 
1839 
1839 
1839 
1839 
1939 
1839 

1818 
1819 
1821 
1834 
1839 
1840 
1841 

1818 
1819 
1821 
182.5 
1839 

1818 


1818 
1818 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1820 
1820 
1820 


1824 

1827 
1835 
1830 
1827 
1839 


1839 

1838 
1838 
1840 


Rev.  Elihu  Smith,  A.  M.  1831 
^Leonard  E.  Lathrop,  A.  B.  1829 
*John  Meacham,  Esq.  1839 

John  Goodwin,  Esq.  1825 

James  Adams,  Esq. 

Hon.  Zimri  Howe,  A.M. 

J.  P.  Batchelder,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  1822 

J.  A.  Gallup,  A.  M.,  M.  D,      1824 

Amos  Eaton,  A.  M.  1822 

Jonathan  Allen,  M.  D.  1822 

William  Anderson,  M.  D. 

Rev.  Ethan  Smith, 

Rev.  Joshua  Bates,  D.D. 

Hon.  C.  K.  Williams,  A.M. 

Henry  Howe,  A.  M. 

Wm.  Tully,A.  M.,  M.  D. 

Benj.  F.  Langdon,  A.  M. 

Joseph  Perkins,  M.  D. 
*Selah  H.  Merrill,  A.  M, 
*Samuel  Moulton,  Esq. 

Ezekiel  Buel,  Esq. 
^Orlando  Nelson  Dana,  Esq. 

Jonathan  D.  Woodward,  M.D. 

Chester  Spencer,  Esq. 

Aruna  W.  Hyde,  Esq. 

M.  G.  Langdon,  Esq. 

Oliver  R.  Harris,  Esq. 

Timothy  W.  Rice,  Esq. 

Secretaries. 
Thomas  P.  Matthews,  A.  M 
*Theo.  Woodward,  M.  D. 
Hon.  Zimri  Howe, A.M. 
Selah  H.Merrill,  A.M. 
^Orlando  N.  Dana,  Esq. 
Timothy  W.  Rice,  Esq. 
Israel  Davey,  Esq. 

Treasurers. 
Noah  Hoit, 

*Theo.  Woodward,  M.D. 
John  Goodwin,  Esq. 
B.  F.  Langdon, 
Isaac  T.  Wright,  Esq. 

Professors. 
*SelahGridley,A.  M., 

Theo.  and  Prac.  of  Medicine 

and  Materia  Medica,  1820 
*Theo.  Woodward,  M.  D., 

Surgery  and  Obstetrics,  1839 
J.  Leconte  Cazier,  A.  M., 

C/iem.,  ^nat.  and  Physiology,  1819 
Thos.  P.  Matthews, A.M., 

Chem.,  Jlnat.  and  P/nisiology,  1820 
John  P.  Batchelder,  M.  D., 

.Anatomy  and  Physiology,  1822 
Selah  Gridley,  A.  M., 

Clin.  Prac.  and  Med.  Juris.,  1824 
Thos.  P.  Matthews,  A.  M., 

Chemistry,  1821 
Amos  Eaton,  A.  M., 

Botany, Chem.  and  JVat.  Phil.,  1826 
Joseph  A.  Gallup,  M.  D., 
Theory  and  Practice  and 

Materia  ^\3idica,  1823 


1819 
1821 
1834 
1839 
1840 
1841 


1819 
1821 

1825 

1839 


1822     William  Anderson,  M.  D., 

Anatomy  and  Physiology,  1824 
1822     Jonathan  Allen,  M.  [)., 

Mat.  Medicaand  Pharmacy,  1829 

1824  William  Tully,  M.  D., 

Theory  and  Practice  and 

Medical  Jurisprudence,  1839 

1825  Alden  March,  M.  D., 

Anatomy  and  Phi/siology,  1835 

1826  Lewis  C.  Beck,  M.  D., 

Botany  and  Chemistry,  1832 
1826     Amos  Eaton,  A.  M., 

JS'atural  Philosophy,  1828 
1828     Solomon  Foot,  A.  M., 

Katural  Philosophy,  1833 
1833    John  D' Wolfe,  A.  M., 

Chemistry  and  Kat.  History,  1839 
1835     James  H.  Armsby,  M.  D., 

Anatomy  and  Physiology,  1839 
1839     Horace  Green,  M.  D., 

Theory  and  Prac.  of  Physic,  1841 
1839     Joseph  Perkins,  M.  D., 

Mat.  Medica  and  Obstetrics. 
1839     James  Hadley,  M.  D., 

Chemistry  and  Pharmacy,  1841 
1839     Robert  Nelson,  M.  D., 

Jlnatomy  and  Physiology,  1840 
1839     James  Bryan,  M.  D., 

Surgeri/  and  Med.  Juris.,  1841 
1841     James  McClintock,  M.  D., 
General,  Special  and 

Surgical  Anatomy. 
1841     Frank  H.  Hamilton,  M.  D., 

Prin.  and  Prac.  of  Surgery. 
]841     C.  L.  Mitchell,  M.  D. 

Physiology,  Gen.  Pathology 
and  Operative  Obstetrics. 
1841     David  M.Reese, M.D. , 

Theo.  and  Prac.  of  Medicine. 
1841     Wm.  C.  Wallace,  M.  D., 

Ophthalmic  Anat.  and  Surgery. 
1841     William  Mather,  M.  D., 

Chemistry  and,  Pharmacy. 
1841     William  P.  Russell, 

Medical  Jurisprudence. 

Registrars  of  the  Faculty. 
1823  "Theo.  Woodward,  M.  D.  1839 

1839     Joseph  Perkins,  M.  D. 
Graduates. 


1819-'20. 
Dan  Pond 
Franklin  Shaw. 

1820-'21. 
Leonard  Chase 
*Nathan  Farnsworth 
Horace  Parker 
Joseph  Perkins 
Alva  Southard 
Edward  Tudor. 

1821-'22. 
Franklin  Bradley 
*Luther  Deming 
Benjamin  Dewey 


Joel  Fairchild 
*Greenleaf  Fifield 
Frederick  Ford 
Moore  Hoit 
*Charles  Luce 
Zina  Pitcher 
Joel  Rice 
John  Smith 
Jedediah  Smith 
Dan'l  Sturtevant.  13 

HONORARY. 

Moses  Hale. 

1822-'23. 
Calvin  Brown 


Chap. 
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Simeon  Cook 
John  Currie 
Artemas  Doaiie 
**George  Ellis 
Jesse  Everett 
James  Forsytha 
Dana  Hyde 
Paul  Moore 
Eliakim  Paul 
Moses  Porter 
Truman  Shaw 
Socrates  Smith 
Horace  Siiumway 
Dan  C.  Stone 
Carter  D.  Stone 
Sewell  Walker.     17 

HONORARY. 

William  Anderson 
*Ebn'r  Huntington. 

1823-'-24. 
Benjamin  Bailey 
Isaac  Bailey 
Bushnell  Carey 
Albert  Clarke 
*Asa  Cogswell 
Cephas  Dunning 
Stephen  Farrington 
John  Geraedet 
Isaac  Garrison 
George  Graves 
*A]raon  Green 
Hinman  Griswold 
Nathaniel  Hall 
Chester  Johnson 
Roswell  Kinney 
*Edward  Lewis 
Alvan  McAllister 
Wm.  McLeod 
Hiram  Paddock 
Benjamin  Palmer 
John  Pfttes 
Frederick  Scofield 
David  Shepard 
Lemuel  Sherwood 
Albert  Smith 
William  Snow 
*Stilman  Spaulding 
Heman  Tucker 
George  Tuttle 
Peter  Van  Keuren 
Jacob  Van  Sycklin 
Thomas  Weatherell 
Hezekiah  Wells 
J.  D.  Woodward.  34 

HONORARY. 

Samuel  Head 
Edward  Lamb 
James  Spaulding 
J.  Van  Rensselaer. 

1824-'25. 
Jonathan  Abbott 
Thomas  Baldwin 
Asahel  Beach 
William  Bell 


Franklin  Branch 
Alanson  Burroughs 
Charles  Burrows 
Davis  Carpenter 
Silas  Clarke 
Peter  Ferris 
Moses  Ludwig 
Nathaniel  Manning 
John  McClary 
Angus  McDearmid 
James  McKee 
Jeaji  B.  MeiWcur 
Oliver  B.  Norton 
Stephen  Ostrander 
John  Phelps 
Gustavus  Pope 
Harold  Pope 
Henry  Proctor 
Thos.  Gildersleeve 

Ralph  Gowdy 
Horace  Green 
Lowell  Guernsey 
Henry  Plaile 
Moses  Hart 
John  Hastings 
Isaac  Ives 
Judah  C.  Landon 
Ebenezer  Lindsey 
Abram  Lowell 
Lorenzo  Sheldon 
Socrates  Sherman 
Whipple  Spooner 
Robert  Stevenson 
Joseph  Sutphen 

John  Webb 
Roswell  Webb 
Hosea  Wheeler 
Charles  White 
Thos.  Wilkinson 
Gains  Wood.  44 

HONORARY. 

William  Bass 
Adin  Kendrick 

David  Palmer 
Paul  Wheeler. 
1825-'26. 
Amos  Allen 
Wm.  Backus 
Russel  Bailey 
Augustus  BigeWw 
Elliot  Brown 
Harvey  Carpenter 
Jervis  Carey 
Larkin  B.  Cole 
Stephen  Collins 
Abner  Dayton 
*John  French 
Nathan  Gale 
Thomas  Ingalls 
David  Joyslin 
\riel  Kendrick 
Samuel  Kimball 

Calvin  Lewis 
Martin  Mason 


G.  M.  Millspaugh 
John  Merrill 
Benjamin  Morgan 
Samuel  Nichols 
Nelson  Peck 
Amos  Pollard 
Fletcher  Ransom 
*Eli  Reed 
Joseph  Richards 
Alonzo  Rockwell 
Leonard  Root 
Martin  Root 
John  Rowan 
Warren  Sargent 
David  Smiley 
Edward  Smith 
Dudley  Waller 
L.  G.  Whiting.     36 

HONORARY. 

Locke  Chandler 
John  Diekerson 
Peter  Millspaugh 
James  Porter. 

1826-'27. 
George  Armington 
Ira  Bachus 
Ira  Barton 
Hiram  Bro\/n 
Reuben  Chapman 
Jonathan  Colvin 
Daniel  Corliss 
Alexander  Cowles 
Eber  Crandall 
John  W.  Crane 
Samuel  Fifield 
Charles  Gidney 
Joshua  Hall 
Abijah  Howard 
Nathan  Judson 
Lester  Kingsley 
Ezra  Loomis 
Ezra  Mulford 
Thomas  J.  Noyes 
Fletcher  Ransom 
Alvah  Randall 
Maro  M'L.  Reed 
Cyrenus  Thompson 
Luther  Tracy 
Benj.  Van  Zandt 
Harvey  Vinton 
''S.  Whiting.  27 

HONORARY. 

John  L.  Chandler 
Waitetill  Ranney. 

1827-'28. 
John  V.  W.  Abbott 
George  Allen 
Job  Boggs 
"Jeremiah  Burge 
Alvah  Carpenter 
Abijah  Case 
Jonathan  Chandler 
Benj.  F.  Cornell 
Ira  Dimick 


John  Drake 
Atlierton  Hall 
Caleb  Hill 
James  Hough 
Henry  Lauffhlin 
David  McCluer 
James  TI.  Morton 
David  Parker 
Chester  Perkins 
Alvah  Paul 
Seth  S.  Ransom 
Ware  ham  Root 
Asa  Snell 

Erasmus  D.  Warner 
Nathaniel  White 
M.  W.  Woodward 
Dan  Wright.  26 

HONORARY. 

James  Carter 
Frederick  Hal! 
Jonathan  Mosher. 

l828-'29. 
James  Allen 
B   F.  Bosworth 
Edward  Brace 
Isaac  Branch 
James  C.  Brown 
John  F.  Burdick 
Nathan  Collins 
Robert  B.  Cram 
Charles  Chandler 
Horace  Eaton 
*Ira  M.  Eraser 
Amos  A.  Frisbie 
Zophar  W.  Furbur 
Harmon  Hurlburt 
Hens-y  Kilburn 
Algernon  S.  Lewis 
Franklin  Moulton 
Horace  Seaman 
Hiram  Sheldon 
Guy  B.  Shepard 
John  Steele 
Jefferson  Stone 
John  N.  Sumner 
Lemuel  W.  Weeks 
F.  Wheelock.         25 

HONORARY. 

William  Bigelow 
Caleb  Burge 
Elial  Foote. 

1829. 
Peleg  C.  Barlow 
Savillion  Belknap 
James  D.  Button 
Cliarles  Clark 
John  Collins 
Asa  Fitch 
Henry  K.  Foote 
Jonathan  Foote 
John  Gilbert 
Ira  Hatch 
James  Heath 
Wm.  A.  Hitchcock 
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Asaliel  Houghton 
Robert  Kelsey 
Isaac  Monroe 
James  F.  Mazuzan 
Amos  Nickerson 
George  Peets 
T.  F.  Parker 
Alex.  Steele 
Cyrus  S.iyles 
James  M.  Willson 
David  Wilson 
Albert  Wright       24 

HONOKARY. 

Chichester  Brown 
John  Fox 
Henry  Green 
Samuel  McClellan. 

1830. 
Dudley  Bebee 
Erskine  G.  Clark 
Charles  V.  Dyer 
*0.  H.  Douglass 
William  C.  Fox 
Sidney  S.  Gibbs 
Thomas  D.  Lee 
Jonas  C.  Maine 
Harvey  Marvin 
Wesley  C.  Norwood 
Marcus  O.  Porter 
Julius  Roberts 
Elisha  H.  Rockwood 
Charles  Smith 
Lucius  Smith 
Kirtland  T.  Warner 
Benadan  Kasson.  17 

HONORARY. 

Stephen  Brownson 
Cornelius  Holmes 
James  Post 
Robert  Safford. 

1831. 
James  B.  Ashley 
Smith  A.  Boughton 
James  R.  Blanchard 
Asa  Clemans 
Wm.  U.  Edgerton 
J.  McComb  Foster 
Royal  Gurley 
Theodore  Lewis 
Edward  J.  Moore 
Abiathar  Pollard 
Erasmus  D.  Post 
Wm.  P.  Proudfit 
John  P.  Robinson 
Alex.  J.  Spencer 
Abram  D.  Smith 
Simeon  P.  Smith 
Harvey  Smith 
Lyman  Thompson 
J.W.Chambe/lin.  19 

HONORARY. 

Theodore  May 
Edwin  L.  Miner        ' 
Henry  Sargeant 


Cornelius  Van  Dyke 

1832. 
Cliauncey  Black 
G.  W.  Biake 
Herrick  Bromley 
Chauncey  Brush 
Salmon  Brush 
Augustus  Case 
Phincas  Kenyon 
Orimel  Martin 
Cornelius  Orms 
John  H.  Philip 
Matthews  Ransom 
Luman  Tenny 
Spencer  Ward 
Dexter  Fox 
Samuel  Hopkins 
Lorenzo  Hubbard 
Adams  Weston 
Joshua  Kendall 
Dayton  Spencer.  19 

HONORARY. 

Virgil  M.  Dow 
William  Richards 
Baltus  Van  Kluck. 

1833. 
Jabez  Allen 
Vine  A.  Allen 
James  H.  Armsby 
Ezra  F.  Barker 
Joseph  Bates 
Lemuel  W.  Briggs 
Martin  H.  Cowles 
Volney  Danforth 
Daniel  Durgan 
Harvey  G.  Ford 
John  Gazley 
Thos.  B.  GlyssoQ 
William  Gorhara 
Daniel  Gould 
John  Gurley 
E.  W.  Howard 
John  L.  Near 
Wesley  Newcomb 
Thomas  Richards 
Calvin  Spencer 
A.  Stoutenburgh 
Lyman  Tenny 
Dean  Towne 
John  Wallace 
Wm.  C.  Warner 
Linus  S.  Wella 
David  Wheeler 
Elisha  Williams 
Amos  A.  Witherell 
William  Wright 
David  R.  Burrus 
Thomas  Connally  32 

HONORARY. 

Alexander  Arnold 
Lemuel  Wells. 

1834. 
George  L.  Adams 
James  H.  Barnes 


Henry  S.  Brown 
Joseph  R.  Brown 
George  Cook 
John  Cook 
Ely  Cook 
W.  Cochran 
Luther  P.  Cowles 
David  Crary 
Ira  Dales 
Henry  Dewey 
Stephen  Forman 
Samuel  H.  Graves 
George  C.  Howard 
Carlton  E.  Miles 
Lorenzo  L.  Patrick 
Zoroaster  Paul 
Hiram  S.  Potter 
Abraham  Sagar 
Nehemiah  C.  Sibley 
Joseph  D.  Stewart 
Daniel  Ward 
Ezekiel  Y.  Watson 
Henry  M.  Witherill 
Andrew  Wolf 
James  R.  Wood 
John  C.  Fuller       28 

HONORARY. 

William  Aiken 
Benj.  Friedenburgh 
Richard  Sill. 
1835. 
Spring  Term, 
David  V.  Ackerman 
Elmer  Beecher 
James  Berry 
Samuel  C.  Brown 
Thompson  Burton 
Samuel  Clark 
James  S.  Ewing 
J.  B.  F.  Fuller 
Elbridge  G.  Gale 
Matthew  Gill 
David  C.  Goodale 
Lorenzo  James 
Benj.  D.  Knapp 
Samuel  Lacy 
Cyrus  V.N.Lent 
Galen  J.  Locke 
Abel  Lyon 
David  H.  Meacham 
Oliver  D.  Osgood 
Charles  H.  Payn 
John  L.  Perry 
Simon  G.  Place 
Robert  B.  Porter 
Heman  Shaw 
John  W.  Titus       25 

HONORARY. 

Charles  Backus 
Fall  Term. 
Alexander  Abbott 
George  W.  Blair 
James  W.  Bracket 
W.  C.  Collins 


Jonathan  Dodge 
W.  C.  Farrington 
Benj.  Globensky 
Anson  Goodspeed 
Daniel  Henn 
W.  H.  E.  Hook 
Ebenezer  Howell 
Curtis  Lowry 
Seneca  E.  Park 
James  Rowland 
Eli  Saunders 
Azariah  B.  Shipman 
Richard  Sill 
James  H.Thompson 
Ambrose  E.  Todd 
Jean  M.  F.  Trudeau 
Eleazer  B.  Wood.  21 

HONORARY. 

Hiram  S.  Newman 
Harmon  Tucker 
Joseph  Henry 
1836. 
Spring  Term. 
Charles  C.  Beraan 
Reuben  Blawis 
Sylvester  Cartier 
Jesse  A.  Crowley 
John  P.  Cruger 
David  M.  Dake 
Harvy  F.  Deming 
Henry  A.  Guavin 
Milton  W.  Gray 
Sylvanus  Huntoon 
Smith  Inglehast 
John  Mack 
Orville  Reynolds 
John  F.  Taylor 
Oscar  F.  Thomas 
Socrates  H.  Tryon 
Abram  Van  Woert 
Charles  C.  Wallin 
Charles  Wood 
Ed.  M.  Wheeler    20 

HONORARY. 

John  P.  Higgins 
Henry  Benham 
James  Wade 

Fall  Term. 
John  Babcock 
Erasmus  D.  Baker 
James  Brown 
C  B.  Chapman 
Charles  Dorion 
Wm.  B.  Donegani 
William  Dorr 
John  Ferguson 
A.  A.  Gardner 
Andrew  C.  Getty 
H.  E.  W.  B.  Hall 
Alonzo  Harlow 
Geo.  F.  X.  Holmes 
James  Mason 
Zenas  McKai  n 
'Robert  McKenzie 
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John  S.  Miller 
Samuel  Potter 
Isaac  S.Stackpole 
Benjamin  Weeks 
Bennet  Wing 
Samuel  S.  Wright 
Calvin  S.  Wells.   23 

HONORARY. 

Joseph  Braman 
Solomon  Dean 
William  Noble 
William  Perrino 
Mather  Williams 
1837. 
Spring  Term. 
E.  A.  Anderson 
Edward  S.  Belleau 
Israel  M.  Brown 
John  Branch, jun. 
Henry  Cartier 
Lucian  P.  Cheney 
A.  P.  L.  Consigny 
Ira  De  La  Mater 
Jean  6.  Desrosiers 
George  W.  Fish 
George  S.  Gale 
John  R.  Goodrich 
W.  Halsey,  jun. 
Hosea  A.  Hamilton 
Thomas  M.  Hayes 
N.  M.  Herrington 
William  Holmes 
O.  A.  Hollenbeck 
Egbert  Jamieson 
Myron  Knowlton 
Van  Buren  Lockrow 
Joseph  Lusingan 
Henry  Miller 
Joseph  N.  Northrop 
Jacob  H.  Norwood 
Henry  P.  Pulling 
Fred.  A.  Putnam 
Lewis  Reynolds 
Russell  Tiffany 
Lucius  A.  Thomas 
U.  H.  Wheeler 
Joseph  Whelpley 
S.  G.  Stickney.      33 

HONORARY. 

Abraham  Pulling. 

Fall  Term. 
Timothy  Amiot 


Fred.  R.  Bailey 
John  C.  Benham 
Ephraim  Brewster 
D.  C.  Chamberlain 
James  Christie 
I.  Des  Reviores 
Nahum  P.  Monroe 
Stephen  G.  Talmage 
Louis  H.  Ferland 
Robert  Frasier 
Alpheus  Goodman 
Charles  F.  Gosa 
Joseph  N.  Gouin 
Edward  Grew 
Henry  R.  Hamilton 
John  B.  Holmes 
Ezekiel  M.  Wade 
David  D.  Wilcox 
DeW.C.Willoughby 
G«o.  H.  Young.     21 

HONORARY. 

Eli  Bois 

John  De  Wolf,  jun. 

1840. 
Elon  G.  Carpenter 
Theodore  Gay 
Robert  Hathaway 
James  Sandford 
Fred.  P.  Wheeler 
John  A.  Yates.        6 

HONORARY. 

Moses  Cobb 
Chas.  W.Horton. 

1641. 
Henry  Baxter 
Davis  L.  Carroll 
Solomon  Deck 
James  Ferguson 
Backus  H.  Haynes 
John  M.Johnstone 
Hiram  Monroe 
J.  N.  Northrop 
Edwin  H.  Sprague 
C.  A.  L.  Sprague 
J.  Tannicliff,  jun. 
T.  G.  Walker 
Wm.  S.  Way.         13 

HONORARY. 

Wm.  C.  Wallace 
John  Salter 
Nelson  Monroe. 


Whole  number  of  Alumni,  531 

"  "         of  Honorary  graduates,  63 


Section  VI. 

Vermont  Medical   College. 

This  institution  owes  its  origin  to  the 
labors  and  efforts  of  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Gal- 


lup. Soon  after  the  dissolution  of  his 
connection  with  the  Vermont  Academy 
of  Medicine  at  Castleton,  he  commenced 
preparations  for  opening  a  medical  school 
at  Woodstock.  A  suitable  buildino-  hav- 
ing been  prepared,  lectures  were  com- 
menced, and  the  first  course  given  in  the 
autumn  of  1827.  The  institution  re- 
ceived the  name  of  the  "  Clinical  School 
of  Medicine,"  and  the  students  for  several 
years  received  their  degrees  from  Water- 
ville  College,  in  the  state  of  Maine.  In 
1830  a  connection  was  formed  between 
this  institution  and  Middlebury  College, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  President  of 
that  College  attended  the  anniversaries 
of  the  school  at  Woodstock,  and  conferred 
degrees  upon  such  students  as  were  rec- 
ommended for  that  purpose  by  the  medi- 
cal faculty.  This  arrangement  continued 
till  1836. 

In  October,  1835,  an  act  of  incorpora- 
tion was  obtained  from  the  legislature  of 
the  state,  and  the  institution  took  tho 
name  of  the  Vermont  Medical  CoUecre. 
By  this  act  it  was  constituted  an  indepen- 
dent medical  school,  and  was  placed  un- 
der tho  direction  of  a  board  of  trustees, 
with  power  "to  give  and  confer  all  such 
medical  degrees,  honors,  diplomas,  or  li- 
censes as  are  usually  given  or  conferred 
in  colleges  or  medical  institutions."  The 
same  act  also  provided  for  the  annual  ap 
pointment  of  a  board  of  examiners  by  the 
judges  of  the  supreme  court. 

The  annual  lecture  term  in  the  Ver- 
mont Medical  College  at  Woodstock,  com- 
mences on  the  .^cco/it/ Thursday  in  March, 
and  continues  13  weeks.  Examinations 
are  held  at  the  close  of  the  lecture  term, 
in  the  presence  of  the  trustees,  faculty 
and  board  of  examiners,  and  degrees  are 
conferred  upon  such  as  are  entitled  to  re- 
ceive them.  Fee  for  the  course  of  lec- 
tures $50 ;  fee  for  those,  who  have  at- 
tended two  full  courses  at  a  regularly  es- 
tablished medical  school,  or  schools,  i^lO; 
graduation  fee  $18.  In  the  recess  of  the 
lectures,  there  is  a  reading  term,  in  which 
instruction  is  given  to  resident  students 
in  connection  with  daily  recitations.  The 
reading  term  is  conducted  by  Dr.  Palmer, 
and  the  fee  is  $10  per  quarter. 

Previous  to  its  incorporation,  the  medi- 
cal school  at  Woodstock  was  controlled 
principally  by  its  founder,  Dr.  Gallup, 
who  procured  the  assistance  of  such  lec- 
turers as  were  deemed  necessary.  Since 
tliat  period,  the  affairs  of  the  institution 
have  been  managed  by  a  board  of  trustees, 
a  list  of  whom,  together  with  the  officers 
and  medical  faculty  since  its  incorpora- 
tion, and  all  the  graduates  from  the  be- 
ginning, is  contained  in  the  following 
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Exit. 

1839 
lb40 


1840 


CATALOGUE. 

Trustees,  Officers,  and  Graduates 

Elected.  Presidents. 

1836         Henry  H.  Childs,  M.  D 

1839         *David  Palmer,  M.  D. 

1841         Henry  H.  Childs,  M.  D 

Trustees. 
1835         "David  Palmer,  M.  D. 
1835         Henry  H.  Childs,  M.  D. 
1835         Willard  Parker,  M.  D. 
1835         Rev.  E.  C.  C.  Parker 

1835  John  A.  Pratt,  Esq. 

1836  Norman  Williams,  A.  M. 

1837  Robert  Watts,  Jr.,  M.  D. 
1839         Gilman  Kimball,  M.  D. 
1841         Hon.  Jacob  Collamer,  A.  M. 

Vice  President. 

1836        Rev.  B.  C.  C.  Parker 
Secretary. 
Norman  Williams,  A.  M. 

Treasurer. 
John  A.   Pratt,  Esq. 
Faculty  of  Medicine. 
1836     Henry  H.  Childs,  M.  D., 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine, 
1836     David  Palmer,  M.  D., 

Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica,  1840 
Willard  Parker,  M.  D., 

Anatomy  and  Physiology. 
R.  Watts,  Jr  ,  M.D.  Anatomy,  1841 
Jacob  Collamer,  A.  M., 

Medical  Jurisprudence. 
Gilman  Kimball,  M.  D., 

Surgery,   1840 
Phinehas  Spalding,  M.  D., 

Surgery. 
Benjamin  R.  Palmer,  M.  D., 
Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy,  1841 

Robert  Watts,  Jr.,M.  D., 
Principles  and  Prac.  of  Surgery. 
Alonzo  Clark,  M.  D., 
Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica. 
Benjamin  R.  Palmer,  M.  D., 
Anatomy  and  Physiology. 
Graduates. 


1836 
1839 


1836 

1836 
1836 

1838 

1840 

1840 

1841 

1841 

1841 


1830. 
Calvin  Allen 
Leonard  Barton 
John  F.  Carpenter 
Willard  P.  Gibson 
Abraham  Harding 
Isaac  Minard 
Stillman  Ralph 
Jacob  Rice 
Oliver  Rnss 
Nathan  H.  Thomas 
Erasmus  Winslow  11 

HONORARY. 

Joseph  A.  Denison. 

1831. 
Orson  M.  AUaben 


Horace  Austin 
Volney  Church 
Jonathan  C.  Hall 
F.  L.  Kidder 
Willard  Kelsey 
Job  G.  Littlefield 
J.  F.  Miller 
Dalson  Morton 
Ludovici  Patch 
Royal  Sharp 
Guy  Staughton 
Aaron  Sumner 
William  F.  Tilton 
B.  O.  Tvler 
W.  A.  Watkins.    16 


HONORARY. 

Daniel  Huntington 
John  Cleveland. 

1832. 
William  R.  Adams 
Joel  Anger 
Edward  Barton 
J.  M.  G.  Blodget 
I.  D.  Carpenter 
Seneca  Carter 
Ira  Clement 
Oliver  J.  Corbin 
Hiram  Crandall 
Sanford  Emery 
Phineas  Fletcher 
Charles  Hoit 
A.  H.  Jaquith 
W.  B.  Lincoln 
William  M.  Lyman 
T.  B.  Marston 
Horace  May 
J.  H.  Morse 
John  Mosher 
John  Paul 
Hiram  Perkins 
Thaddeus  Phelps 
James  B.  Porter 
Horace  Powers 
Charles  S.  Sterling 
Hermon  H.  Smith 
Oliver  E.  Strong 
David  Whitney.    28 

HONORARY. 

Peter  Renton 

1833. 

William  C.  Anthony 
P.  D.  Bradford 
Alfred  Gale 
Lewis  F.  Gallup 
Erasmus  Hamilton 
Albert  Kendrick 
William  Kilburn 
Ira  A.  Knapp 
*A.  F.  Leffingwell 
John  E.  May 
Hiram  Morgan 
Isaiah  Morgan 
Mordecai  Morton 
John  Robinson 
Washing.  Rossman 
Joseph  Tefft 
Joe]  Vaile 
Charles  S.  Ward 
SethE.  Winslow.  19 

1834. 
Luther  H.  Barber 
William  H.  Bissac 
Nelson  Coburn 
^Richard  H.  Colfax 
Harvey  Everett 
Allen  C.  Fay 
John  Meigs 
Nathaniel  Mitchell 
Benjamin  R.  Palmer 


*Darwin  C.  Perry 
Lemuel  Richmond 
William  B.  Shaw 
Benjamin  Stout 
William  H.  Taylor 
James  M.  Tefft 
E.  Austin  Webb 
J.M.Woodworth.  17 

HONORARY. 

Isaac  Southworth. 

1835. 
Sanford  Atherton 
Thomas  W.  Bailey 
Clark  Blaisdell 
Israel  E.  Carter 
*William  O.  Caryl 

C.  C.  Chaffee 
Seth  L.  Childs 
Salmon  H.  Morill 
David  S.  Morse 
Thomas  S.  Moxley 
Charles  Perry 
Anson  L.  Pettee 
Dewey  H.  Robinson 
William  B.  Small 
Alanson  Stockwell 
Duncan  Wilson.    16 

1836. 
W.  O.  Chamberlain 
Henry  A.  Childs 
Josiah  Fleeman 
William.  E.  Ide 
Josiah  Miles 
James  Mason 
Isaac  D.  Proctor 
H.  H.  Robinson 
John  O.  Wade 
Jacob  A.  Wood 
E.  D.  Worcester.  11 

1837. 
David  W.  Bailey 
Daniel  A.  Belknap 
Rial  Blanchard 
George  W.  Bliss 
A.  S.  Carpenter 
John  F.  Dagget 
Charles  Doron 
Thomas  Gordon 
John  L.  Kellogg 
William  M.  Ladd 

D.  L.  Lyman 
Harrison  Macintosh 
Elias  L.  Munger 
W.  C.  Pierce 

K.  D.   Webster 
Asahel  H.Wildes.  16 

1838. 
Richard  F.  Adams 
Julius  S.  Barstow 
Solomon  Bleod 
Benoni  Cutter 
Amos  Eastman 
Asa  P.  Hammond 
George  Hastings 
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William  B.  Hatch 
Cassander  F.  Ide 
George  F.  Ingalls 
Sylvester  Mason 
Peter  S.  Smith 
S.  Horace  Smith 
Sam'l  W.  Thayer,  Jr 
Magloire  Turcot 
Henry  L.  Watson 
Waldo  C.  Williams 
J.  W.Woodburn.  18 

HONORARY. 

Theophilus  Clark 
William  Bridgman 
George  W.  Darling 

1839. 
Josiah  P.  Barber 
James  C.  Briggs 
Milo  L.  Burnham 
W.  W.  Carpenter 
John  M.  Currier 
William  O.  Fisk 
James  Fulton 
Charles  B.  Holbrook 
Joseph  Knowles 
John  W.  Miles 
Lewis  Morrill 
James  R.  Morse 
Joseph  B.  Murray 
Cyrus  Porter 
Edward  Vail.         15 

HONORARY. 

Ptolemy  Edson 
Timothy  J.  Gridley 
Otis  Jenks 
Joseph  Morrin 

1840. 
John  W.  Barney 
Asa  Bigelow 
John  C.  Bolles 
Josiah  H.  Grenell 
Benjamin  F.  Grosh 


Alfred  Guillou 
Nathan  B.  Chase 
Lewis   Clarke 
John  A.  Cummings 
Horace  Douglass 
Adolphe  Dugaa 
Rollin  Eaton 
Erastus  N.  Footo 
Lenora  Foster 
Daniel  J.  Hoyt 
Isaac  B.  Marshall 
Lawton  C.  Slye 
James  M.  Stickney 
Hugh  Tagert 
M.  G.  J.  tukesbury 
Charles  M.  Tuttle 
Wm.  W.  Van  Buren 
Jos.  E.  Warren.    23 

HONORARY. 

Samuel  S.  Butler 
Caleb  N.  Butler 
Gilman  Kimball 
Samuel  St.  John 

1841. 
Abiathar  W.  Annis 
J.  C.  Butler 
Lathrop  R.  Charter 
Chas.  D.  Cleveland 
Daniel  A.  Dorman 
Jacob  G.  Elliot 
Leland  J.  Graves 
Ch'ncey  B.Goodrich 
Sylvanus  H.  Haynes 
George  A.  Hinman 
Osman  L.  Huntley 
John  Ives 
Joseph  D.  Mansfield 
James  M.  Nye 
Joseph  H.  Streeter 
Isaac  Tabor,  Jr. 
Orville  Terry        17 


Whole  number  of  Alumni,  207 

"  ^        of  Honorary  graduates  16 


Section  VII. 
Medical  Societies. 

The  first  incorporated  medical  society 
in  Vermont  was  organized  on  the  19th  of 
August,  1784,  and  consisted  of  most  of 
the  physicians  residing  in  the  counties  of 
Bennington  and  Rutland.  The  act  of  in- 
corporation was  dated  October  25,  1784, 
and  its  corporate  name,  "  The  First  Med- 
ical Society  in  Vermont."  The  ne.xt 
medical  society  was  formed  in  Windham 
county,  in  1794,  and  incorporated  on  the 
21st  of  October  of  that  year,  by  the  name 
of  "The  Second  Medical  Society  in  Ver- 
mont."    On  the  6th  of  February,  1804, 


another  society  was  incorporated,  in  the 
county  of  Franklin,  denominated  "  The 
Third  Medical  Society  in  Vermont,"  and 
on  the  27th  of  October,  1812,  a  county 
medical  society  was  incorporated  in  the 
county  of  Windsor;  but  no  state  society 
was  formed  till  the  year  1813. 

On  the  6th  of  November  of  this  year, 
an  act  was  passed,  declared,  in  its  pre- 
amble, to  be  for  "  the  improvement  of  the 
theory  and  practice  ofthe  different  branch- 
es of  the  healing  art."  This  act  author- 
ized the  physicians  in  the  several  counties 
to  form  themselves  into  county  societies, 
conferring  upon  them,  when  thus  formed, 
corporate  powers.  It  also  established  a 
general  society,  to  be  composed  of  three 
members  from  each  county  society  to  be 
chosen  by  ballot,  and  declared  these, 
when  duly  organized  by  the  choice  of  a 
president  and  other  officers,  to  be  a  cor- 
porate body,  by  the  name  of  "  The  Ver- 
mont Medical  Society." 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  which 
subsequently  experienced  some  modifica- 
tion, several  county  societies  and  a  state 
society  were  organized.  These  societies 
were  sustained,  for  several  years,  with 
considerable  spirit  and  ability,  and  e.xert- 
ed  a  favorable  influence  throughout  the 
state,  in  correcting  the  evils  and  eleva- 
ting the  practice  and  standard  of  the  med- 
ical profession.  But  at  length  the  atten- 
tion of  many  ofthe  leading  physicians  in 
this  state  was  diverted  from  the  interests 
of  the  medical  societies  to  the  establish- 
ment of  schools  for  medical  lectures,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  societies  lan- 
guished ;  and,  for  several  years  previous 
to  1841,  the  state  medical  society  hardly 
had  a  name  to  live. 

This  state  of  things  was  deeply  lament- 
ed by  many  of  our  first  medical  men,  and 
through  their  exertions  during  the  early 
part  of  this  year,  the  attention  ofthe  med- 
ical faculty  was  pretty  extensively  awa- 
kened to  the  subject  of  resuscitating  the 
Vermont  Medical  Society ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  on  the  15th  of  October, 
1841,  the  day  of  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  society,  members  from  different 
parts  of  the  state  assembled  at  the  state 
house  in  Montpelier,  and,  after  partially 
remodeling  their  constitution,  and  giving 
to  the  society  a  more  efficient  organiza- 
tion, elected  the  following  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year:  John  Burnell,  President; 
James  Spalding,  Vice  President ;  Z.  P. 
Burnham,  Recording  Secretary;  Joseph 
Perkins,  Corresponding  Secretary;  Wal- 
ter Burnham,  Treasurer ;  Edward  Lamb, 
John  Fox,  H.  H.  Miles,  Seth  Cole,  Chas. 

Hall,  Redfield,  E.  Alexander,  J. 

A.Allen,  Frederick  Story,  Melvin  Barnes, 
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W.  R.  Ranney,  James  Tinker,  Noadiah 
Swift,  Curators;  and  one  or  more  Coun- 
cillors in  each  county.  A  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers was  also  appointed.  The  annual 
meeting  of  the  society  is  to  be  hereafter 
held  at  the  state  house,  in  Montpelier,  on 
the  Wednesday  next  following  the  second 
Thursday  in  October,  at  10  o'clock  in 
the  morning. 


Burr  .Seminary  Building. 


Section  VIII. 
Burr  Seminary. 

This  institution  is  in  ftanchestor,  and 
was  incorporated  October  28,  1829.  It 
owes  its  existence  to  the  munificence  of 
Joseph  Burr,  Esq.,  who  resided  many 
years  at  Manchester,  and,  by  patient  in- 
dustry and  an  upright  course  of  business, 
accumulated  property  estimated,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  April 
14,  1828,  to  amount  to  $150,000.  A  large 
portion  of  this  property  was  distributed 
by  will  to  public  institutions.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  the  principal  legacies: 
Am.  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  $17,000 
"  Home  Missionary  Society,  10,000 
"     Tract  Society,  10,000 

"     Colonization  Society,  7,000 

"     Bible  Society,  15,000 

Vt  Domestic  Missionary  Society,    5,006 
Manchester  Congregational  Soc,     5,000 
"  Literary  Seminary,      10,000 

Middlebury  College,  12,000 

Williams  College,  1,000 

Dartmouth  College,  1,000 

N.  W.  branch  of  Am.  Educa.  Soc,  3,000 
The  $10,000,  mentioned  above,  for  a 
literary  seminary  at  Manchester,  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Burr  Seminar]].  The 
condition  of  the  above  grant  was  that 
within  the  period  of  five  years  from  the 
decease  of  the  legator,  "  suitable  build- 


ings should  be  erected,  apparatus  and 
other  things  provided  for  the  furtherance 
and  accomplishment  of  the  object,  the 
expense  of  which  should  be  at  least  equal 
to  the  further  sum  of  $10,000." 

A  board  of  fifteen  trustees  was  estab- 
lished by  the  act  of  incorporation.  They 
held  their  first  meeting  Dec.  16,  1829, 
and  proceeded  with  energy  to  carry  out 
the  benevolent  intentions  of  Mr.  Burr. 
On  the  15th  of  May,  1833,  the  necessary 
accommodations  having  been  provided, 
the  school  was  opened  with  appropriate 
public  exercises  in  the  chapel  of  the  insti- 
tution. Addresses  were  delivered  by  the 
Rev.  John  Proudfit,  D.  D.,  president  of 
the  board  of  trustees,  and  by  the  Rev. 
Lyman  Coleman,  who  had  been  appoint- 
ed principal.  With  the  latter  was  asso- 
ciated John  Aiken,  Esq.,  in  the  immedi- 
ate management  of  the  school,  and  under 
their  direction  it  soon  assumed  a  high 
place  among  the  literary  institutions  of 
New  England.  The  number  of  students 
the  first  term  amounted  to  146,  of  whom 
a  large  proportion  were  professors  of  reli- 
gion, and  had  in  view  the  preparation  for 
the  gospel  ministry.  In  consequence  of 
the  endowment  by  Mr.  Burr,  the  tuition 
of  those  students,  whose  circumstances 
require  it,  may  be  remitted  to  the  number 
of  30.  The  self-supporting  system  was 
adopted  in  the  beginning,  with  a  manual 
labor  department ;  but  it  proved  here,  as 
it  has  almost  every  where  else,  unsuc- 
cessful, and  was  soon  abandoned.  The 
present  instructors  of  the  seminary  are, 
the  Rev.  Joseph  D.  Wickham,  A.  M., 
Pincipal;  William  A.  Burnham,  A.M., 
Pricipal  of  the  English  Department,  and 
S.  J.  M.  Merwin,  A.  B.,  Classical  Assist- 
ant. Board  is  furnished  by  the  steward 
at  cost,  varying  with  the  price  of  provis- 
ions, but  averaging  about  $1,50  per  week. 
Tuition,  to  those  who  are  not  beneficia- 
ries, from  $3  to  $5  a  quarter.  The  build- 
ing is  of  stone,  102  feet  long  and  four 
stories  high  including  the  basement.  To 
the  building  is  attached  a  kitchen  and 
wood  house  70  feet  long,  and  about  30 
acres  of  land,  with  a  valuable  house  for 
the  Principal.  Its  situation  among  the 
Green  Mountains  is  pleasant,  retired  and 
healthful,  and  where  there  are  few  temp^ 
tations  to  extravagance  and  vice. 


Section  IX. 
Jiovioich  University.* 
In  1820,  an  institution  was  established 
at  Norwich,  in  this  state,  under  the  name 


*  The  matoriala  for  this  section  were  not  received 
in  season,  or  it  would  have  been  inserted  ne.Tt  aftsr 
Middlebury  Colloge. 
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of  the  AmericanLiterary, Scientific  ife  Mil- 
itary Academy,  and  a  commodious  build- 
ing was  erected  for  its  accommodation.  It 
vv^as  placed  under  tlie  superintendence  of 
Capt.  Alden  Partridge,  and  continued  for 
a  number  of  years  in  a  very  flourishing 
condition,  w^ith  pupils,  or  cadets,  from 
nearly  all  the  states  in  the  Union.  Sub- 
sequently the  principal  part  of  the  school 
was  removed,  by  Capt.  Partridge,  to  Mid- 
dletown,  Connecticut ;  but  it  was  at  length 
discontinued  there,  and  Capt.  P.  returned 
to  Norwich,  where,  in  the  mean  time,  a 
email  school  had  been  kept  up  in  the 
original  building  at  that  place.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  application  of  those  in- 
terested in  the  school  at  Norwicli,  an  act 
was  passed  on  the  6th  of  November,  1834, 
incorporating  an  institution  by  the  name 
of  the  J\i"onvich  University,  and  giving  it 
power  to  confer  "  all  sucli  diplomas,  de- 
grees, honors,  or  licenses,  as  are  usually 
conferred  by  colleges,  or  universities." 
The  corporation  consists  of  25  persons 
besides  the  president  of  the  University, 
who  is  ex  officio  member  and  president  of 
the  board  of  trustees.  The  trustees  are 
empowered  to  fill  tlieir  own  vacancies,  are 
required  to  provide  for  a  constant  course 
of  instruction  in  military  science  and  civil 
engineering,  and  are  prohibited  from  es- 
tablishing any  regulations  of  a  sectarian 
character,  either  in  religion  or  politics. 
The  University  went  into  operation  under 
its  charter  in  May,  1835,  and  held  its  first 
commencement  in  August,  1836. 

The  plan  and  principles  of  this  institu- 
tion are  very  unlike  those  of  our  colleges 
and  universities  generally.  There  is  no 
definite  period  in  which  the  regular  course 
of  studies  is  to  be  completed,  and  conse- 
quently there  is  no  general  division  of  the 
pupils  into  classes,  denoting  by  years  the 
several  stages  of  the  course.  Each  stu- 
dent is  permitted  to  advance  as  rapidly  as 
possible  in  his  studies,  due  regard  beino- 
had  to  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
same,  and  when  he  has  completed  the 
full  course,  he  is  admitted  to  an  examina- 
tion and  to  the  honors  of  the  institution, 
if  found  qualified,  without  reference  to 
the  time  he  has  been  pursuing  his  stu- 
dies. 

Course  of  Studies.  The  regular  course 
of  instruction  in  the  university  embraces 
the  following  branches,  viz  :  the  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  Spanish  and  English  lan- 
guages. Arithmetic,  the  construction  and 
use  of  Logarithms,  Algebra,  Geometry, 
Flanometry,  Stereometry,  Trigonometry, 
Mensuration  of  heights  and  distances,  ap- 
plication of  Algebra  to  Geometry,  Isoper- 
imetry.  Conic  Sections,  Mechanics,  Hy- 
drostatics, Hydraulics,  Pneumatics,  Op- 
Pt.  II.  22 


tics.  Electricity,  Magnetism,  Elements  of 
Chemistry,  Astronomy,  the  use  of  the 
Barometer,  Surveying,  including  Level- 
ing, Topographical  and  Military  Draw- 
ing, Civil  and  Military  Engineering,  Per- 
manent and  Field  Fortifications,  National 
Defence,  Military  Tactics,  &-c..  Geogra- 
phy, History,  Ethics,  Logic,  Rhetoric, 
Natural  and  Political  Law,  the  Laws  of 
Nations,  Mental  Philosophy,  Political 
Economy,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  Music,  Fencing,  the  theory  of  Pro- 
jectiles and  its  application  to  Gunnery. 
These  constitute  the  regular  course,  but 
the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  though 
taught  to  those  who  wish  to  study  them, 
are  not  required  for  obtaining  a  diploma. 

For  the  accommodation  of  students  who 
have  not  the  time  or  means  to  complete 
the  full  course,  the  following  partial 
course  is  adopted,  which  will  well  qualify 
a  young  man  to  become  an  instructor  in 
an  English  institution,  a  practical  sur- 
veyor, or  assistant  engineer,  and  for  the 
ordinary  practical  duties  of  the  citizen 
and  citizen-soldier,  viz  :  the  English  lan- 
guage, Arithmetic,  Logarithms,  Algebra, 
Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Mensuration  of 
heights  and  distances,  Flanometry,  Stere- 
ometry, Practical  Surveying,  including 
Leveling,  Topographical  and  Military 
Drawing,  the  Elements  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy and  Astronomy,  Geography,  His- 
tory, Ethics,  Rhetoric,  Logic,  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  and  the  Sci- 
ence of  Government  generally,  and  prac- 
tical Military  Science.  The  completion 
of  this  course  does  not  entitle  the  student 
to  a  diploma,  but  he  may  have  an  honor- 
able discharge  and  recommendation  sign- 
ed by  the  president. 

Jidmission.  For  admission  into  the 
university  the  candidate  must  be  at  least 
twelve  years  old,  of  good  moral  charac- 
ter ;  must  be  well  versed  in  the  elements 
of  Arithmetic,  English  Grammar  and 
Geography,  and  able  to  write  a  fair  legi- 
ble hand.  Those  who  have  made  further 
advancements  on  joining  the  university, 
are  allowed  to  take  the  station  to  which 
their  qualifications  entitle  them,  without 
any  charge  for  back  tuition.  None  are 
admitted  for  a  less  term  than  six  months; 
and  tlie  pupils,  or  cadets,  are  required  to 
dress  in  the  uniform  of  the  institution. 

Government.  The  immediate  govern- 
ment of  the  institution  is  vested  in  the 
president.  The  discipline  is  strict,  being 
in  principle  military,  and  in  practice  pa- 
rental. Military  exercises  are  attended  to 
at  such  hours  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
regular  studies,  but  occupy  such  portions 
of  the  time  as  are  generally  spent  in  idle- 
ness, or  useless  amusements,  for  which 
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they  constitute  a  healthy,  rational,  and 
useful  substitute.  A  course  of  lectures 
on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  science  of  government  generally, 
Political  Economy,  Military  Science  in 
its  several  departments,  Geography,  &c., 
is  delivered  annually  by  the  president. 

Commencement  and  Vacation.  The  an- 
nual commencement  is  on  the  Thursday 
next  following  the  third  Wednesday  in 
August ;  immediately  after  which  there 
is  a%acation  of  four  weeks— the  only  one 
in  the  year.  A  public  examination  is 
held,  commencing  on  the  Monday  of  the 
week  preceding  commencement,  and  con- 
tinuing one  week. 

Advantages.  The  advantages  claimed 
by  the  institution  over  others  are, 

1st.  That,  while  other  seminaries  only 
fit  the  pupils  to  enter  on  the  study  of 
Bome  one  of  the  learned  professions,  this, 
in  addition,  fits  them,  if  they  see  fit,  to 
enter  directly  upon  the  discharge  of  the 
active  duties  of  life— to  become  agricul- 
turists, merchants,  manufacturers,  teach- 
ers, surveyors,  engineers,  or  soldiers,  as 
inclination  may  direct,  or  circumstances 
require. 

2dly.  That,  by  allowing  each  student 
to  advance  as  rapidly  as  he  can,  in  his 
studies,  consistently  with  a  thorough  un- 
derstanding of  the  same,  much  time,  and, 
consequently,  much  expense,  may  be 
saved  in  completing  a  course  of  education. 

3dly.  That,  while  a  large  portion  of  the 
students  leave  other  institutions  with 
their  constitutions  broken  down  and  their 
health  so  much  impaired  as  to  incapaci- 
tate them  for  future  usefulness,  those  from 
the  Norwich  University,  in  consequence 
of  being  inured  to  regular  military  and 
other  exercises,  go  into  the  world  with 
firm  and  vigorous  constitutions,  capable 
of  enduring  fatigue  and  encountering  the 
severest  labors. 

CATALOGUE 

OF     THE     CORPORATION,    OFFICERS     AND 
GRADUATES. 

Corporation. 
Capt.  Alden  Partridge, 
Hon.  Jedediah  H.  Harris, 
His  Exc.  Silas  H.  Jenison, 
Hon.  Caleb  Keith, 
Hon.  Wi.lliam  Noble, 
Hon.  David  P.  Noyes, 
John  Wright,  Esq., 
Hon.  Joshua  Stowe, 
Isaac  N.  Cushman,  Esq., 
Col.  Jonathan  P.  Miller, 
Dr.  William  Sweatt, 
Hon.  Hubbard  H.  Winchester, 
Hon.  Daniel  Cobb, 
Rev.  John  M.  Austin, 


Hon.  Aaron  Loveland, 
Jabez  A.  Douglass,  Esq., 
Edwin  F.  Johnson,  Esq., 
Dr.  Ira  Davis, 
Hon.  Henry  C.  Denison, 
Hon.  Truman  Chittenden, 
Hon.  John  L.  Putnam, 
Dr.  Lyman  Lewis, 
Cyrus  Partridge,  Esq., 
Rev.  Cyrus  Fay, 
John  S.  Cram,  Esq., 
William  H.  Duncan,  Esq., 
John  Wright,  Esq.,  Secretarij. 
William  Sweatt,  Treasurer. 
Alvin  E.  Bovee,  Librarian. 

Board  of  Medical  Examiners. 

Dr.  William  Sweatt, 
"     Ira  Davis, 
"     Eldad  Alexander, 
"     Thomas  Winslow. 
Executive  Committee. 

Dr.   William  Sweatt, 

Hon.  Aaron  Loveland, 

Dr.  Ira  Davis, 

John  Wright,  Esq. 

Faculty. 
Capt.  Alden  Partridge,  President, 
and  Professor  of  Natural.,  Moral  and 
Intellectual  Philosophy,  History,  Sci- 
ence of  Government,  Political  Econ- 
omy and  Military  Science. 

David  Richardson, 

Professor  of  Mathematics. 

H.  Villiers  Morris, 
Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  and 
Topographical  Drawing :  also,  Jls- 
sistant  Military  Instructor. 

Alvin  E.  Bovee, 
Prof,  of  Anc.  and  Mod.  Languages. 

Stephen  N.  Warren, 

Assistant  in  Mathematics. 

James  V.  A.  Shields, 

Assistant  in  Mathematics. 

E.  B.  Perkins,  histructor  in  Music. 
Graduates. 


1836. 
Alonzo  Jackman. 

HONORARY. 
A.    M. 

H.  P   Woodworth 
*Zerah  Colhurn 
Truman  B.  Ransom 
E.  L.  Brooks 
Edwin  F.  Johnson 
Valentine  B.  Horton 
J.  H.  Ward 
Gideon  B.  Welles 
J.  H.  Lawrence 
P.  Phillips 


Henry  S.  Ranney 
Aaron  L.  Balch 
E.  L.  Lee 
Benj.  Wright,  l  l  i> 
M.  Robinson,  l  L  d 

1837. 
Cyrus  H.  Fay 
Josiah  Swett,  Jr. 
George  W.  Gilson 
Robert  Frazer 
Joseph  W.  Curtis 
Horatio  G.  Gilbert 
Eugene  E.  McLean 
W.  Scott  Sherwood 
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S.  R.  Streeter 
Joseph  H.  Streeter 
Robert  Frazer  *m  c  e 
Sanil  B.  Grice  m  c  e 
Jos.  G.TildenMD 

HONORARY. 
A.    M. 

Nathan  M.  Knapp 
Joseph  B.  Burleigh 
Josiaji  Sanborn 
Henry  W.  Cushman 
Joseph  D.  Allen 

1838. 
Jay  Dyer 
Jehiel  Lillie 
John  C.  Murray 
Charles  D.  Lewis 
Johnson  Shedd 
Collins  Wight 
Charles  Slack. 

HONORARY. 

J.  W.  Horr   m  c  e 
H.  V.  Morris  m  c  E 

1839. 
George  B.  Adams 
Walter  A.  Hurlbut 


Africus  S.  Howard 
Samuel  Marsh 
Asa  C  Marvin 
Youngs  B.  Wood 
William  Livingston 
James  A.  Hall 
Friend  P.  Fletcher 
Jonathan  Tarbell 
Joshua  Lincoln 

M .  c .  E . 
Samuel  Nichols,  2d 
Chauncey  Wright 
Cyrus  B.  Burnham 
Charles  Lewis 

1840. 
Thomas  D.  Fell 

ylvester  M.  Hewitt 
Lucius  Hurlbut 
Edward  Crowell 
Philander  Palmer 
Alvin  Roundy 
Joseph  Shedd 
Simeon  Wheeler,  Jr. 
Daniel  Fuller 
Alonzo  Jackman  a  m 
Josiali  Svvett,  Jr.  a  m 


Whole  number  of  Alumni  61 

"  honorary  graduates    27 

'  Note. — Our  materials  for  the  precedino- 
catalogue  were  mostly  derived  from  the 
annual  catalogue  for  1840,  and,  conse- 
quently, we  are  unable  to  give  the  names 
of  the  graduates  in  1841,  alth-ough  their 
number  is  included  in  the  above  summary. 
The  times  of  the  appointment  and  exit  of 
trustees,  officers,  &c.  not  ascertained. 


Section  X. 

Printing — Periodicals  and  Books. 

The  first  printing  office  in  Vermont 
was  established  at  Westminster,  in  the 
summerof  1778,by  Judah  Paddock  Spoon- 
er  and  Timothy  Green.  At  the  session 
of  the  legislature  in  October  following, 
Judah  P.  Spooner  and  Alden  Spooner 
were  appointed  state  printers.  The  laws 
which  were  passed  at  the  two  preceding 
sessions  of  the  legislature  had  been  pro- 
mulgated only  in  manuscript.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1781,  was  commenced,  at  Westmin- 
ster, by  J.  P.  Spooner  and  TimothyGreen, 
the  publication  of  the  first  newspaper 
ever  printed  in  Vermont.  It  was  called 
^^Thc  Fermont  Gazette,  or  Green  Mountaiyi 
Post  Boy"  and  it  had  for  its  motto  the 
following  couplet,  which  is  truly  charac- 
teristic of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Green 
Mountain  State  : 

*  Master  of  Civil  Engineering. 


"  Pliant  as  reeds  where  stream.'?  of  freedom  glide  , 
Firm  us  tlio  liills  to  stem  oppression's  tide." 
This  paper  was  issued  weekly  on  Mon- 
day, upon  a  sheet  of  pot  size,  and  was 
continued  till  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1783. 

The  second  newspaper  published  in 
Vermont  was  established  at  Bennington, 
by  Anthony  Haswell  and  David  Russell. 
It  was  called  "  The  Vermont  Gazette,  or 
Freeman's  Depository."  It  was  commen- 
ced June  5, 1783,  and  has  been  continued 
down  to  the  present  time,  a  period  of  51) 
years.  The  printing  press  and  types, 
which  had  been  used  at  Westminster, 
having  been  purchased  by  George  Hough, 
he  removed  them  to  Windsor,  and,  in 
partnership  with  Alden  Spooner,  on  the 
7th  of  August,  1783,  commenced  tjie  pub- 
lication of  a  paper  called  "  The  Vermont 
Journal,  and  Universal  Jldvertiscr.  This 
was  the  third  paper  established  in  Ver- 
mont, and  was  continued  till  about  the 
year  1834.  The  fourth  paper  was  The 
Rutland  Herald,  or  Rutland  Courier.  It 
was  established  June  25,  1792,  by  Antho- 
ny Haswell,  and  is  still  continued.  Since 
that  period,  a  large  number  of  new  papers 
have  been  established  at  diffi^rent  times 
in  diffijrent  sections  of  the  state,  but 
many  of  them  have  been  of  Ycry  short 
continuance.  The  number  of  weekly  pa- 
pers published  in  Vermont  is  at  present 
about  30.  Of  these,  three  are  religious 
papers,  and  one,  '■'■The  Voice  of  Freedom," 
is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  the  abolition 
of  slavery.  The  religious  papers  are, 
"T/te  Vermont  Chronicle,"  which  is  the 
organ  of  the  Congregationalists,  "  The  Ver- 
mont Telegraph,"  the  organ  of  the  Bap- 
tists, and  '■'■The  Univcrsalist  Watchman," 
which  is  the  organ  of  that  denomination. 
We  have  taken  much  pains  to  ascertain 
the  names,  dates,  «fcc.,  of  the  periodicals 
which  have  been,  or  are  now,  published 
in  this  state,  but  with  very  imperfect  suc- 
cess. In  addition  to  those  named  in  the 
succeeding  table,  the  following,  and  many 
others,  probably,  have  been  published  in 
the  state,  of  which  we  know  little  but 
their  names  :  Freemen's  Press,  by  Derick 
Sibley,  Montpelier;  Vt.  Mercury,  Rut- 
land ;  Northern  Spectator,  Poultney  ;  St. 
Albans'  Adviser;  Green  Mountain  Pala- 
dium,  Chester;  Workingman's  Gazette, 
by  Haskell  &..  Palmer,  Woodstock  ;  Spirit 
of  the  Times,  by  Wm.  L.  Garrison,  Ben- 
nington; Luminary,  Randolph;  National 
Standard,  by  Wm.  Slade,  Middlebury  ; 
American,  Middlebury;  State  Jour. Mont- 
pelier; Repertory,  by  J.  Spooner,  St.  Al- 
bans, Citizen  Soldier,  Norwich;  Canadi- 
an Patriot,  Derby.  Several  small  temper- 
ance, agricultural,  and  medical  papers 
have  been  issued  for  a  short  time. 
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[  Commenced.  | 


Vermont  Gazette 
Vermont  Gazette 
Vermont  Journal 
Rutland  Herald,  or  Courier 
Farmer's  Library 

Federal  Galaxy 
Burlington  Mercury 
Tablet  of  the  Times 
Green  Mountain  Patriot 

Vergennes  Gazette 
Weekly  Wanderer 

Northern  Sentinel 

Middlebury  Mercury 

Vermont  Gazette 

Reporter 

Northern  Memento 

Post  Boy 

Vermont  Precursor 

Vermont  Watchman 

North  Star 

Vermont  Courier 

Vermont  Republican 

Champlain  Reporter 

The  Washingtoniaa 

Burlington  Gazette 

Vermont  Mirror 

Bellows  Falls  Intelligencer 

Woodstock  Observer 

Repertory 

Vermont  Patriot 

Vermont  Chronicle* 

Burlington  Free  Press 

Vermont  Advocate! 

Poultney  Gazette 

Vermont  Telegraph 

Horn  of  the  Green  Mtns. 

American  Whig 

Universalist  Watchmant 

Farmer's  Herald 

The  Vermont  Courier 

The  Vermont  Enquirer 

Argus 

Weekly  Messenger 

Windsor  Statesman 

Green  Mountain  Boy 
The  Spirit  of  Seventy-Six 

Vermont  Intelligencer 
The  People's  Press 
The  Vermont  Mercury 
Franklin  Republican 
Vergennes  Vermonter 
The  Caledonian 
Tuesday  News 
Vermont  Statesman 
Franklin  Messenger 
Vermont  Republican 
Windham  Co.  Democrat 
Brattleboro  Phcenix 
Bellows  Falls  Gazette 
North  American 
Vermont  State  Paper 
Vermont  Times 
The  Voice  of  Freedom 
The  Spirit  of  the  Age 
Lamoille  Whig 
State  Banner 


Feb. 1781 
Jun. 1783 
Aug  1783 
Jun. 1792 

1793 
Jan.  1797 

1797 
Jan.  1797 
Feb. 1798 
Aug  1798 
Jan.  1801 
Mar  1801 
Dec.  1801 
Mar  1801 
Feb.  1803 
May  1805 
Jan  1805 
Nov  1806 
Sep  1807 
Jan  1807 
July  1808 
Jan  1809 
Apr  1809 
July  1810 
Sep  1814 
Sep  ]812 
Jan  1817 
Jan   1820 

Jan  1826 
Apr  1826 
June  1827 


Westminister   Spooner  &  Green 

Bennington       Haswell  &  Russel 

Windsor  Hough  &  Spooner 

Rutland  Anthony  Haswell 

Fair  Haven        Mathew  Lyon 

Brattleboro'      Benjamin  Smead 

Burlington        Donnely  &  Hill 

Bennington  Merrill  &,  Langdon 

Peacham  Farley  &  Goss 

Vergennes  Samuel  Chipman 

Randolph  Sereno  Wright 

Burlington  J.  H.  Baker 

Middlebury  Huntington  &  Fitch 

Windsor  Nahum  Mower 

Brattleboro'  Wm.  Fessenden 

Woodstock  Isaiah  Carpenter 

Windsor  Naham  Mower 

Montpelier  Clark  Brown 

Montpelier  Samuel  Goss 

Danville  Ebenezer  Eaton 

Rutland  Thos.  M.  Pomeroy 

Windsor  Farnsw'th&  Churc'l 

St.  Albans  Morton  ^  Willard 

Windsor  Josiah  Dunham 

Burlington  Hinckley  &  Fish 

Middlebury  Samuel  Swift 

Belows  Falls  T.  G.  Fessenden 

Woodstock  David  Watson 

Burlington  Jeduthan  Spooner 

Montpelier  George  W.  Hill 

Bellows  Falls   E.  C.  Tracy 

Burlington  H.  B.  Stacy 

Royalton  Wyman  Spooner 

Poultney  Shute  &  Smith 

Brandon  Orson  S.  Murray  1829 

Manchester  Edward  C.  Purdy  1830 

Woodstock  Hemingway  »&Sher-  1829 

Woodstock  Wm.  Bell  [win  li329 

St.Johnsbury  Luther  Jewett  July  1828 

Woodstock  B.  F.  Kendell  Sep  1830 

Norwich  Davis  &  Porter  Mar  1829 

Middlebury  C  C.  Waller  Oct   1831 

St.Johnsbury  Samuel  Eaton  July  1832 

Windsor  Tolford  &  Fletcher     Jan    1833 

Burlington  Richards  &  Co.  Dec  1834 

Windsor  Darius  Jones  Oct  1835 

Bellows  Falls  B.G.Cook  Jan    1835 

Middlebury  E.  Maxham  Apr  1836 

Woodstock  Haskell  &  Palmer      Apr  1837 

Sheldon  J.  W.  Tuttle  1837 

Vergennes  R.  W.  Griswold  Jan    1838 

St.Johnsbury  A.  G.  Chadwick         July  1837 

Chelsea  W.  Hewes  1837 

Castleton  Ovid  Miner  J'ly  1838 

St.  Albans  E.  B.  Whiting  Jan    1838 

St.  Albans  C.  G.  Eldridge  Jan   1840 

Brattleboro'  G.  W.  Nichols  Nov  1836 

Brattleboro'  W.  E.  Ryther  Aug  1834 

Bellows  Falls  John  W.Moore  1838 

S wanton  H.  J.  Thomas  Apr  1839 

Johnson  C.  G.  Eastman  1838 

Windsor  C.  H.  Severance         June  1839 

Montpelier  Chauncy  L.  Knapp     Jan    1839 

Woodstock  C.  G.  Eastman  May  1840 

Johnson  Joseph  Poland  June  1840 

Bennington  E.  Davis  Mar  1841 


contin'd 
3  or  4  yrs 

17.99 

Mar  1807 


La.1,1;    OJttllHUl  X:>(^IiIllllglUIl  Ij.    X-ZaviB  iTitij     x'^-±i.      wuiii 

*  Kemuved  to  Windsor  in  Oct.  IS^.  f  Remoyed  to  Chelsea.  I  Uemoved  to  Montpelier, 


2  years 

1840 
Mayl841 
Jan  1842 
contin'd 
contin'd 
contin'd 
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WHEN  AND  WHERE  PRINTED. 


Books. — The  greater  part  of  the  books  issued  from  the  press  in  Vermont  have 
been  reprints  of  works  first  published  elsewhere,  and  some  of  these  reHect  hijrh 
credit  upon  the  Vermont  editors  and  publishers.  The  principal  original  works 
are  embraced  in  the  following  table. 


NAME,    OR  TITLE. 


Proceedings  of  Ne  w  York,  [^Pam. 

Animadversary  Address,  [P, 

Vindication  of  Vermont,  [P. 

Vermont's  appeal,  [P 

Principles  of  Government, 

Narrative  of  Captivity, 

Oracle  of  Reason, 

Natural  and  Civil  History  of  Vt. 

Letters  upon  Vermont, 

History  of  Vermont, 

Algerine  Captive,  2  vols. 

Nat.  &  Civil  History  of  Vt.  2  vis 

Digested  Inde.x,  of  Reports  3  vis. 

Epidemics  of  Vermont, 

Spelling  Book, 

Truth  Displayed, 

Fall  of  Palmyra,  (Poem) 

On  Free  Agency, 

Harmon's  Journal, 

Essay  on  Contracts, 

The  Etherial  Director, 

The  Primary  Instructor,  Sp.Book. 

System  of  Arithmetic, 

Vermont  State  Papers, 

Gazetteer  of  Vermont, 

Botanist  and  Family  Physician, 

Missionary  Gazetteer, 

The  Christian  Instructor, 

Essays,  Metaphysical, 

Remarkable  events. 

The  Youth's  Asst.  (Arithmetic) 

English  Grammar, 

Christian  Instructer  Instructed, 

Hudson's  Letters,      . 

Youth's  Assistant, 

Greek  Le.x'u  of  New  Testament, 

Spelling-Book, 

History  of  Vermont, 

History  of  Vermont, 

The  Silent  Harp,       (Poems) 

History  of  Vermont, 

Christianity  Vindicated, 

Principles  of  Government, 

Primitive  Creed, 

Banks  and  Usury, 

May  Martin, 

Practical  Forms, 

Primitive  Church, 

Gothic  Architecture, 

Church  of  Rome, 

Protestancy  and  Matrimony, 

Icelandic  Grammar, 

Universalism, 

Institutes  of  Medicine,       2  vols. 

The  Green  Mountain  Boys,  2  vols. 

The  Gift,  (Poems) 


Ethan  Allen, 
Ethan  Allen, 
Ethan  Allen, 
S.  R.  Bradley, 
Nathl.  Chapman, 
Ethan  Allen, 
Ethan  Allen, 
Samuel  Williams, 
J.  A.  Graham, 
Ira  Allen, 
Royal  Tyler, 
Samuel  Williams, 
Nicholas  Baylies, 
Joseph  A.  Gallup, 
Seth  Leonard, 
Benjamin  Osburn, 
N.  H.  Wright, 
Nicholas  Baylies, 
Dan.  W.  Harmon, 
Daniel  Chipman, 
U.  C.  Burnap, 
Jasper  Hazen, 
Beriah  Stevens, 
Win.  Slade, 
Z.  Thompson, 
Silas  Gaskill, 
Walter  Chapin, 
Josiah  Hopkins, 
Asa  Burton, 
Leonard   Doming, 
Z.  Thompson, 
Rufus  Nutting, 
Noah  Levings, 
Charles  Hudson, 
Z.  Thompson, 
Sam'l  C.Loveland 
Jonathan  Lamb, 
F.  S.  Eastman, 
Nathan  Hoskins, 
Elizabeth  Allen, 
Z.  Thompson, 
John  H.  Hopkins, 
Nathl.  Chipman, 
John  H.  Hopkins, 
J.  O'Callaghan, 
D.  P.Thompson, 
Asa  Aikens, 
John  H.  Hopkins, 
John  H.  Hopkins, 
John  H.  Hopkins, 
J.  O'Callaghan, 
Geo.  P.  Marsh, 
Andrew  Royce, 
Joseph  A.  Gallup, 
D.  P.  Thompson, 
Sophia  Watrous, 


WHEREPRINTED. 


Hartford,  Con. 
Windsor, 
Hartford,  Con. 
Rutland, 

Bennington, 

Walpole,  N.  H 

London, 

London, 

Walpole,  N.  H 

Burlington, 

Montpelier, 

Rutland, 

Rutland, 

Middlebury, 

Montpelier, 

Andover,  Mass 

Middlebury, 

Middlebury, 

Woodstock, 

Saratoga,  N.  Y 

Middlebury, 

Montpelier, 

Danville, 

Woodstock, 

Middlebury, 

Portland, 

Middlebury, 

Woodstock, 

Montpelier, 

Middlebury, 

Woodstock, 

Woodstock, 

Woodstock, 

Burlington, 

Brattleboro', 

Vergennes, 

Burlington, 

Burlington, 

Burlington, 

Burlington, 

Burlington, 

Burlington, 

Montpelier, 

Windsor, 

Burlington, 

Burlington, 

Burlington, 

Burlington, 

Burlington, 

Windsor, 

Boston, 

Montpelier, 

Montpelier, 


c 

i 

1 

^ 

f 
^ 

8 

24 

1774 
1771= 

12 

172 

177fi 

8 

52 

177fl 

12 

192 

1793 

8 

477 

1779 

1784 

8 

416 

1794 

8 

187 

1697 

8 

1798 

12 

428 
1003 

1797 
1809 

8 

1512 

1814 

8 

1815 

12 

228 

1«lfi 

8 

726 

1816 

24 

143 

1817 

12 

216 

1890 

8 

432 

1820 

8 

224 

1822 

8 

72 

1822 

18 

160 

1822 

8 

423 

1S22 

8 

568 

1823 

12 

312 

1R24 

12 

203 

1824 

12 

420 

1825 

12 

312 

1825 

8 

414 

1824 

12 

324 

1825 

8 

160 

1825 

12 

136 

1826 

12 

237 

1827 

12 

327 

1827 

12 

266 

1828 

24 

1828 

12 

180 

182!) 

18 

110 

1828 

12 

316 

1831 

12 

120 

1832 

18 

252 

1833 

12 

178 

1833 

8 

330 

1833 

12 

415 

1834 

12 

300 

1835 

24 

1835 

12 

448 

18.36 

12 

392 

1836 

4 

46 

1836 

12 

406 

18.37 

12 

328 

1837 

12 

188 

18.38 

18 

207 

1839 

8 

886 

1839 

12 

536 

1839 

24 

172 

1840 
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Of  the  theological  and  metaphysical 
works  in  the  above  list,  we  shall  ex- 
press no  opinion.  Each  person  will  doubt- 
less try  them  by  the  standard  of  his  own 
views  and  creed,  and  his  judgment  will 
be  fashioned  accordingly.  The  work  of 
Dr.  Burton  is,  however,  thought  by  many 
to  evince  considerable  acumen  and  depth 
of  thought.  Of  the  political  writings  of 
Ethan  Allen  we  have  already  spoken. 
They  served  their  purpose  and  have  pass- 
ed away.  Dr.  William's  History  of  Ver- 
mont, though  diffuse  in  style  and  embra- 
cing much  foreign  matter,  will  long  con- 
tinue our  standard  work.  Graham's  work 
upon  Vermont  has  very  little  to  recom- 
mend it,  excepting  the  excellent  paper 
and  fair  type  upon  which  it  is  printed 
It  contains  few  facts  worth  remembering. 
Ira  Allen,  being  himself  an  actor  in  most 
of  the  affairs  which  he  narrates,  has  in- 
fused into  his  history  much  of  the  spirit 
of  the  times  of  which  he  wrote,  but  as  he 
wrote  principally  from  memory  there  is 
some  confusion  in  the  order  of  events. 
Mr.  Slade's  Vermont  State  Papers  is  an 
invaluable  repository  of  our  documentary 
history.  Judge  Chipman's  work  on  the 
principles  of  government  will  be  read  and 
admired  for  its  sound  views  long  after  its 
venerable  author  has  gone  down  to  the 
grave,  upon  the  confines  of  which  he  is 
now  lingering  at  the  age  of  90  years.  The 
work  on  contracts,  by  Daniel  Chipman,is 
regarded  as  a  standard  authority.  Dr. 
Gallup's  work  on  Epidemics  embraces 
many  interesting  and  valuable  facts,  and 
many  sound  and  judicious  observations, 
and,  together  with  his  recent  and  more 
elaborate  work.  The  Institutes  of  Medi- 
cine, is  calculated  long  to  sustain  his  high 
reputation  as  a  practitioner  and  lecturer. 
The  Missionary  Gazetteer,  by  Mr.Chapin, 
was  a  valuable  work  of  much  research 
and  labor — poorly  requited.  Leonard's 
huge  Spelling  Book,  and  Stevens'  more 
huge  Arithmetic — still  standing  on  the 
shelves  of  our  old  bookstores — monuments 
of  folly.  Of  the  other  school  books  in  the 
above  list,  their  limited  use  speaks  not 
very  highly, — no  sure  criterion,  however, 
of  their  merits;  for  we  have  long  since 
learned  that  the  popularity  of  school  books 
depends  rather  upon  the  caprice  of  teach- 
ers and  the  puffing  and  energy  of  book- 
sellers than  upon  their  intrinsic  merits. 

In  poets  and  writers  of  fiction,  Vermont 
has  not  been  prolific.  The  Silent  Harp 
and  the  Gift  contain  some  very  good  arti- 
cles, but,  were  it  otherwise,  compassion 
for  the  fair,  but  afflicted,  writers,  would 
create  a  local  interest  in  their  works. 
Many  fugitive  pieces  of  poetry  of  consid- 
erable merit  have  originated  in  Vermont. 


The  author  of  the  Algerine  Captive  seems 
to  have  been  our  pioneer  in  the  field  of 
fiction,  in  which  our  respected  namesake, 
the  author  of  the  Green  Mountain  Boys, 
has  at  present  no  competitor.  The  work 
last  mentioned  is  one  of  much  interest, 
and,  in  general,  exhibits  a  fair  view  of  the 
characters  and  the  period  to  which  it  re-  i 
lates.  ' 

Magazines.  Attempts  have  been  made 
at  various  times  to  establish  and  sustain 
monthly  and  semi-monthly  magazines, 
devoted  to  literary,  scientific,  religious 
and  miscellaneous  subjects,  but  these 
have,  generally,  been  attended  with  little 
success.  The  earliest  work  of  this  kind, 
of  which  we  have  any  particular  knowl- 
edge, was  the  Rural  Magazine,  or  Ver- 
mont Repository,  published  at  Rutland, 
in  monthly  numbers  of  56  pages  each, 
during  the  years  1795  and  1796.  It  was 
edited  by  Dr.  Samuel  Williams,  and  con- 
tains, besides  other  interesting  matters,  a 
valuable  collection  of  documents  relating 
to  the  early  history  of  this  state.  The 
numbers  form  two  octavo  volumes  of  650 
pages  each,  but  entire  copies  of  it  are  now 
seldom  met  with.  The  next  magazine  of 
any  consequence  was  the  Adviser,  pub- 
lished at  Middlebury,  under  the  direction 
of  the  convention  of  the  Congregational 
churches.  It  was  commenced  in  January, 
1809,  was  published  in  monthly  numbers 
of  32  pages  each,  and  was  continued  sev- 
en years.  It  contains  much  valuable 
matter,  particularly,  in  relation  to  the 
Congregational  church  in  this  state.  The 
Repertory  was  published  at  Middlebury, 
by  an  association  of  gentlemen.  It  was 
devoted  to  literary  and  scientific  subjects, 
was  commenced  in  1812,  and  numbers 
issued  occasionally  till  1817.  The  Chris- 
tian Repository  was  published  at  Wood- 
stock, by  the  Rev.  Samuel  C.  Loveland, 
and  was  devoted  to  the  support  of  the 
doctrines  of  Universalism.  It  was  issued 
in  monthly  numbers  of  duodecimo  form, 
was  commenced  in  the  year  1820,  and 
was  continued  several  years.  The  Epis- 
copal Register,  a  monthly  periodical,  de- 
voted to  the  support  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Episcopal  church,  was  commenced  at 
Middlebury,  in  January,  1826,  and  con- 
tinued four  years.  The  Mother's  and 
Ladies'  Book  was  commenced  at  Chelsea 
in  1839,  and  is  still  continued.  It  is  ed- 
ited by  Miss  Sophia  A.  Hewes.  Besides 
these,  a  magazine  called  the  Iris  was 
published  at  Burlington,  by  Mr.  Guy  C. 
Worth,  in  1828  and  part  of  1829,  and  the 
Green  Mountain  Repository,  edited  by 
the  Author,  was  published  at  the  same 
place  during  the  year  1832.    Several  oth- 
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ers,  equally  ephemeral,  have  from  time  to 
time  sprung  up  in  different  places. 

Vermont  Registers.  There  were  sev- 
eral successive  annual  political  Registers 
published  at  Rutland  previous  to  the  year 
1800,  but  the  earliest  series  which  was 
continued  any  considerable  length  of 
time  was  commenced  at  Middlebnry,  in 
180;^,  by  Huntington  &.  Fitch,  and  was 
continued  about  12  years.  The  next  se- 
ries of  Vermont  Registers  was  commenced 


at  Burlington,  in  1810,  by  Samuel  Mills, 
and  was  published  annually  till  1824.  In 
1818,  a  Register  and  Almanac  was  com- 
menced at  Montpelier,  which  has  been 
published  annually,  and  which  is  still 
continued.  These  series  of  Registers 
embrace  a  large  amount  of  political  and 
other  facts,  and  are  highly  worthy  of  a 
place  in  our  public  libraries,  as  works  of 
reference,  but  we  are  not  aware  that  com- 
plete series  of  them  are  any  where  to  be 
found. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

RELIGION  AND  RELIGIOUS  INSTITUTIONS. 


Section  I. 
Religion  of  the  State. 

Although  we  have  in  the  United  States 
no  religious  establishment,  we  certainly 
have  an  established  religion,  and  that  re- 
ligion is  Christianity.  The  existence  of 
Christianity,  and  its  binding  force,  as  the 
religion  of  the  land,  over  the  consciences 
and  conduct  of  the  people,  is  recognized 
by  the  constitutions  and  laws  of  nearly, 
or  quite  all  of  the  states  in  the  Union,  and 
they  all  recognize  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament scriptures  as  containing  the  doc- 
trines and  precepts  of  this  religion.  But 
here  they  stop.  They  do  not  attempt  to 
define  the  doctrines  which  these  scrip- 
tures inculcate,  or  to  give  preference  to 
any  one  of  the  various  sects  into  which 
Christians  are  divided.  Having  estab- 
lished the  Bible  as  the  religious  charter, 
individuals  are  left  to  interpret  it  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  their  own  judgments 
and  consciences,  provided  they  do  not 
disturb  or  interfere  with  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  others. 

In  the  constitution  of  Vermont,  and  in 
the  subsequent  acts  of  the  legislature, 
Christianity  is  very  clearly  recognized  as 
the  religion  of  the  state.  In  the  third 
article  of  the  declaration  of  rights  it  is  de- 
clared, "  that  all  men  have  a  natural  and 
unalienable  right  to  worship  Almighty 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own 
consciences  and  understandings,  as  in 
their  opinion  shall,  be  regulated  hy  the 
loord  of  God."  Here  the  word  of  God,  or 
the   Bible,   is  plainly   recognized  as  the 


basis  of  religious  opinion  and  worship. 
And  while  the  article  goes  on  to  declare 
that  no  man  ought  to  be  compelled  to  at- 
tend, erect,  or  support  any  place  of  wor- 
ship contrary  to  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
science, it  is  plainly  implied  that  his  con- 
science is  to  be  enlightened  and  guided 
by  the  Bible.  It  speaks  of  the  various 
denominations  of  Christians  as  constitu- 
ting the  whole  community,  and  enjoins 
upon  all  the  observance  of  the  Christian 
Sabbath  and  the  keeping  up  of  such  sort 
of  religious  worship  as  "  to  them  shall 
seem  most  agreeable'  to  the  revealed  wilt 
of  God." 

At  the  first  session  of  the  general  as- 
sembly in  1778,  a  resolution  to  observe 
the  Lord's  Day  as  the  Sabbath,  was  among 
the  first  adopted  by  that  body,  and  in  our 
first  printed  code  of  laws,' enacted  in 
1779,  is  a  law  enforcing  the  observance  of 
the  Christian  Sabbath  and  for  preventing 
the  disturbance  of  religious  worship.  And 
shortly  afterwards  an  act  was  passed,  en- 
titled "  an  act  for  supporting  ministers  of 
the  gospel,"  based,  as  was  declared  in  the 
preamble,  on  the  "  importance  to  the 
community,  as  well  as  to  individuals,  that 
the  precepts  of  Christianity  be  publicly, 
and  at  stated  times,  inculcated  on  the 
minds  of  the  inhabitants." 

But  while  Christianity  is  plainly  re- 
cognized as  the  religion  of  the  state,  and 
while  the  moral  precepts  of  the  Bible  are 
the  acknowledged  basis  of  our  leorislative 
enactments,  and  while  some  kind  of  reli- 
gious worship,  regulated  hy  the  icord  of 
God,  is  enjoined  upon  all,   government 
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has  wisely  left  the  particular  modes  of 
worship  and  the  internal  regulations  of 
churches  to  the  judgments  and  conscien- 
ces of  individuals,  provided  they  do  not 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  others,  or  cor- 
rupt the  morals  and  good  order  of  society. 

In  the  grants  of  townships  in  this  state, 
made  by  the  provincial  government  of 
New  Hampshire,  three  rights  were  re- 
served for  the  support  and  propagation  of 
Christianity,  one  as  a  glebe  for  a  minister 
of  the  church  of  England,  one  for  the  so- 
ciety for  propagating  the  gospel,  and  one 
for  the  first  settled  minister.  A  right  for 
the  first  settled  minister  was  also  reserved 
in  the  Vermont  grants. 

An  account  of  the  principal  religious 
denominations  in  this  state  will  be  found 
in  the  following  sections  of  this  chapter. 


Section  II. 
Congregational  Churches  in  Vermont. 

BY  REV.  THOMAS  A.  MERRILL,  D.  D.* 

The  first  congregational  church  in  Ver- 
mont was  organized  at  Bennington,  De- 


*  Kindly  furnished  in  behalf  of  the  General  Con- 
vention of  the  Congregational  churches  in  Vermont, 
to  which  body  application  was  made  for  the  same. 


cember  3d,  1762,*  by  the  union  of  two 
small  churches,  the  members  of  which 
had  removed  to  that  place  from  Hardwick 
and  Sunderland,  in  Massachusetts.  This 
church,  on  the  24th  of  May,  1763,  gave 
"a  call"  to  the  Rev.  Jedediah  Dewey, 
pastor  of  a  church  in  Westfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  appointed  a  committee  to 
confer  with  him  and  his  church,  and  to 
make  all  needed  arrangements  and  stipu- 
lations. The  result  was,  the  church  in 
Westfield  of  which  Mr.  Dewey  was  pas- 
tor, united  with  the  church  in  Benning- 
ton, August  14, 1763,  and  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  a  council  of  two  pastors  and  two 
"messengers,"  which  met  at  Westfield 
the  same  day,  Mr.  Dewey  became  pastor 
of  the  new  or  united  church.  The  union 
was  doubtless  formed  with  the  under- 
standing, that  the  members,  who  had  con- 
stituted the  Westfield  church,  were  about 
to  remove  to  Bennington.  The  present 
churches  in  the  three  towns  in  Massachu- 
setts from  which  came  the  three  churches 
that  originally  constituted  the  church  in 
Bennington,  all  date  their  organization 
previous  to  1762.  It  is  therefore  highly 
probable,  if  not  certain,  especially  in  view 
of  oral  and  other  testimony,  that  the  three 
churches, which  originally  constituted  the 
first  church  in  Vermont,  were  composed 
of  persons,  who  in  those  days  were  denom- 
inated separatists.  The  separatists  disap- 
proved of  the  authority  which  the  laws 
then  gave  the  civil  magistrates  over  ec- 
clesiastical concerns,  and  which  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Cambridge  platform.  The 
church  in  Bennington  at  its  organization 
made  the  following  record  :  "  It  is  agreed 
upon  and  voted  by  the  church  in  Ben- 
nington, that  they  make  an  exception  in 
the  fourth  paragraph  in  the  eleventh  chap- 
ter in  the  Cambridge  platform  in  respect 
to  using  the  civil  power  to  support  the 
gospel ;  and  also  the  ninth  paragraph  in 
the  seventeenth  chapter  in  respect  to  the 
civil  magistrate's  coercive  force."  Few 
if  any  other  churches  in  Vermont  ever 
made  any  reference,  at  the  time  of  their 
organization,  either  to  the  Cambridge  or 
Saybrook  platform.  They  were  substan- 
tially independent,  though  acknowledg- 
ing the  necessity  of  councils  in  ordina- 
tions and  the  utility  of  them  in  cases  of 
difficulty;  for  Vermont  was  not  settled 
till  the  era  of  lay  ordinations  among  con- 
gregationalists  in  New  England  had  pass- 
ed away.  The  churches  very  universally, 
except  in  some  cases  of  great  disorder, 


*  The  materials  of  the  following  brief  sketch  of 
Congregationalism  in  Vermont  are  derived  almost 
wholly  from  original  records.  The  statements,  there- 
fore, are  supposed  to  be  as  correct  as  the  nature  of 
the  case  will  admit. —  T.  A.  Merrill. 
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held  each  other  in  fellowship,  and  ac- 
knowledged a  kind  of  undefined  respon- 
sibility to  eac'n  other. 

The  cliurch  in  Newbury  originally  com- 
posed of  members  living  on  both  sides  of 
Connecticut  river,  was  organized  in  the 
"  fall  of  17G4."'  Having  given  Mr.  Peter 
Powers  an  invitation  to  settle,  they  voted, 
that  tlie  council  should  "  meet  for  said 
installment  down  country,  where  it  is 
thought  best."  "Mr.  Powers  was  in- 
stalled at  Mollis,  (N.  H.)  February  27, 
17(35,  over  the  church  in  Newburj',"  and 
preached  his  own  installation  sermon. 

The  church  in  Thetford  was  the  only 
one  in  Vermont,  so  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, which  v/as  organized  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  "halfway  covenant."  Du- 
ring the  short  ministry  of  Mr.  Sumner, 
persons  were  "admitted  to  own  the  cov- 
enant and  put  themselves  under  the  watch 
and  care  of  the  church"  without  coming 
to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper. 
Respecting  Mr.  S.  Dr.  Burton,  his  suc- 
cessor observes  :  "  in  the  time  of  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  he  being  a  warm  tory  soon 
found  the  times  too  warm  for  him,  and 
secretly  absconded." 

Tiie  following  is  supposed  to  be  a  com- 
plete list  of  the  congregational  churches, 
that  were  organized  in  Vermont  previous 
to  th(>  revolution  in  1776; 

Uennington,  ]7G2 

Newbury,  1764 

Westminster,  3767 

Windsor,  about  1766 

Norwich,  177U 

lirattleborougli,  about  1770 

Gruilford,  about  1770 

Rockinuliam,  about  1770 

Thetford,  J773 

West  Rutland,  1773 

Newfane,  3774 

Putney,  1776 

Marlborough,  1776 

While  New  York  was  e.xercising  juris- 
diction over  the  south  part  of  Vermont,  a 
ministerial  association  was  formed,  Octo- 
ber, 1775,  in  what  is  now  denominated 
Windham  coun«t,y,  and  was  composed  of 
the  Rev.  Messrs.  Abner  Reeve  of  Brat- 
tleborough,  Ilezekiah  Taylor  of  Newfane, 
Joseph  Bullen  of  Westminster,  and  Sam- 
uel Whiting  of  Rockingham.  Their  pre- 
amble begins,  "  we  the  subscribers,  min- 
isters of  the  gospel  in  the  county  of  Cuin- 
herland  and  state  of  New  York,"  *fcc. 
"  think  it  expedient  and  our  duty  to  asso- 
ciate and  unite  in  an  ecclesiastical  body." 
They  retained  the  name  of  Cumberland 
till  June  2,  178.^.  No  other  association 
appears  to  have  been  formed  for  13  years. 
The  following  ministers  were  ordained 
or  installed  before  the  revolution  : — Jedu- 
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diah  Dewey,  Bennington,  August  14,1 763; 
Peter  Powers,  Newbury,  February  27, 
176-5;  Jesse  Goodell,  East  Westminster, 
June  11,  1667  ;  James  Wellman, Windsor, 
September  20,  1768  ;  Abner  Reeve,  Brat- 
tleborough,  1770;  Ebenezer  Gurley, Guil- 
ford, 1770;  Samuel  Whiting,  Rocking- 
ham, October  27,  1773;  Jose])h  Bullen, 
East  Westminster,  July  6,  1774;  Ileze- 
kiah Taylor,  Newfane,  August  1774  ;  Bo 
najah  Roots,  West  Rutland, October  1774  ; 
Clement  Sumner, Thetford,  177") ;  Lymau 
Potter,  Norwich,  August  31,  1775. 

The  associations  consist  of  ininistera, 
who  meet  for  mutual  improvement.  While 
they  aim  in  various  ways  to  promote  tho 
interests  of  the  church,  and  have  of  course 
a  constitution  or  a  few  bye-laws,  they 
neither  e.xercise  nor  claim  any  ecclesiasti- 
cal authority.  By  common  consent  the 
licensing  of  candidates  for  the  ministry 
devolves  on  them,  though  in  some  instan- 
ces this  is  done  by  the  consociations. 

Associations  of  congregational  minis- 
ters in  Vermont:  Windham,  formerly 
Cumberland,  October  17,  1775;  Rutland, 
probably,  178d ;  Royalton,  February  1, 
1791;  Orange,  probably,  1708;  Addison 
from  Rutland,  June  13,1804  ;  Northwest- 
ern from  Addison,  June  15,  1808;  Cale- 
donia from  Orange,  January  9,  1811; 
Pawlet  from  Rutland,  September  25, 181 1; 
Windsor,  October  1822;  Orleans,  June 
17,  1823;  Montpelier  from  Royalton, 
October  11, 1826 ;  Black  River,  afterwards 
Chester,  November  6,  1827;  Lancastej 
from  Caledonia,  August  13,  1833. 

Most  of  the  con  jregational  churches  ift 
the  western  count. .^s,  including  Lamoille, 
are  united  in  consociations, with  constitu- 
tions that  much  resemble  each  other  and 
those  in  Connecticut,  which  were  doubt- 
less their  prototype.  In  some  of  their 
constitutions,  it  is  stated  that  as  "  great 
advantages  may  be  derived  from  visible 
fellowship  and  union  among  churches  of 
similar  sentiments  respecting  .the  jri-cat 
doctrines  of  tlie  christian  religion  and  the 
government  and  regulation  of  churcJies, 
where  their  local  situation  will  admit," 
they  propose  "  to  unite  and  walk  together 
in  all  acts  of  visible  fellowship  and  imion, 
mutually  watching  over  and  assisting 
each  other  as  sister  churches."  These 
consociations  generally  consist  of  the  pas- 
tor and  a  delegate  from  each  church,  or 
two  delegates  where  there  is  no  pastor, 
and  meet  annually  to  hear  reports  on  the 
state  of  religion  ;  to  recommend  meas- 
ures to  promote  the  interests  of  the  church- 
es ;  to  give  counsel  on  practical  questions 
when  requested  ;  and  to  ^dd  impulse  to 
the  benevolent  operatioua  of  the  denom- 
ination.     Most   of   these   consociations, 
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perhaps  all  of  them,  have  stipulated  in 
their  constitutions,  that,  when  a  labor  is 
prosecuted  against  a  pastor  or  brother,  a 
mutual  council  shall  be  granted  by  the 
church,  if  requested* by  the  respondent, 
before  proceeding  to  final  action.  They 
generally  require  that  a  majority  of  every 
council  shall  belong  to  the  consociation 
in  which  it  is  called.  There  was  originally 
but  one  consociation  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Green  Mountains.  This  has  been  di- 
vided and  subdivided  as  the  churches  have 
become  more  numerous  till  the  number 
amounts  to  five.  Their  bounds  in  some 
instances  are  county  lines. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  such  conso- 
ciations, with  the  time  of  their  organiza- 
tion :  Rutland,  including  Bennington 
county,  January  6,  1797;  Addison  from 
Rutland,  June"  13,  1804;  Northwestern 
from  Addison,  June  14,  1808 ;  Chitten- 
den from  Northwestern,  July  4,  1828; 
Lamoille,  October  27, 1840.  A  consocia- 
tion was  formed  in  Windham  county,  Oc- 
tober 3,  1797,  which  has  never  been  con- 
nected with  those  above  mentioned. 

In  several  counties,  in  which  are  no 
consociations,  county  conferences  are  or- 
ganized, which  posaes-s  some  of  the  fea- 
tures of  consociations,  and  become  to  a 
considerable  extent  a  bond  of  union  among 
the  churches.  At  their  annual  meetings, 
like  the  consociations,  they  report  on  the 
state  of  religion  and  endeavor  to  give  a 
spring  to  the  operations  of  benevolence. 
Organization  of  county  conferences: 
Orange,  October  -5,  1830 ;  Caledonia,  Oc- 
tober°23,  1834 ;  Windsor,  September  17, 
1840  ;  Washington,  November  29,  1837. 

Previous  to  1795,  three  ministerial  asso- 
ciations had  been  formed.  But  there  was 
no  bond  of  union  between  them.  Nor 
was  there  any  organized  body  to  consult 
for  the  general  interests  of  the  churches 
now  extensively  scattered  through  the 
state.  An  overture  was  made  by  the  Roy- 
alton  association  to  the  other  two  bodies, 
which  resulted,  as  the  following  extracts 
will  shew : 

"At  a  meeting  of  delegates  from  the 
Several  bodies  of  miniseters  in  the  state  of 
Vermont  convened  by  circular  letters,  at 
the  house  of  president  John  Wheclock, 
Auffust27,]79.5,were  present  Rev.  Messrs. 
Job  Swift,  Samuel  Whiting,  Lyman  Pot- 
ter, Asa  Burton  and  Martin  TuUar.  Mr. 
Whiting  was  chosen  moderator,  and  Mr. 
TuUar  scribe.  It  was  unanimously  agreed 
that  there  be  in  ftiture  a  general  conven- 
tion of  ministers  in  the  state  of  Vermont, 
and  that  all  associations  and  presbyteries 
composed  of  ministers  regularly  intro- 
duced shall  be  allowed  to  send  two  dele- 
gates to  said  convention ;  and  in  any  coun' 


ty  in  the  state,  where  there  shall  not  be 
more  than  one  regular  minister,  he  shall 
for  the  present  be  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the 
convention.  It  was  declared  the  general 
object  and  design  of  the  convention  to 
consult  union  and  friendship  among  min- 
isters, and  the  general  interest  and  well 
being  of  the  churches.  They  agreed  that 
the  first  meeting  of  said  convention  shall 
be  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  June  next,  at 
evening,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Whiting  of 
Rockingham,  and  that  the  preacher  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Royalton  association." 

The  first  meeting  was  held  in  1796  as 
proposed,  and  a  leading  object  of  the  con- 
vention appears  to  have  been  the  union  of 
the  churches  in  consociations,  and  of  the 
ministers  in  associatioias.  Their  advice 
was  generally  followed,  except  as  it  re- 
spected the  churches  on  the  east  side  of 
the  mountain  and  north  of  Windham 
county.  These  have  never  been  conso- 
ciated.  Within  ten  years,  however,  most 
of  them  have  become  united  in  county 
conferences,  which  secure  most  of  the 
advantages,  and,  in  their  estimation, doubt- 
less all  the  advantages  of  consociations. 
Before  the  organization  of  the  convention, 
some  churches  suffered  extremely  by  the 
labors  of  ministers,  who  had  come  into  the 
state  because  they  had  been  repudiated 
elsewhere.  The  convention  at  an  early 
period  appointed  a  committee  to  certify 
tiie  regular  standing  of  ministers  coming- 
into  this  state  or  going  from  it.  They 
thus,  over  all  the  churches  that  would 
take  the  trouble  to  inquire,  cast  the  'aigis 
of  protection.' 

Though  the  convention  never  claimed 
any  ecclesiastical  authority,  from  time  to 
time  they  devised  means  or  recommended 
measures  to  awaken  an  interest  or  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  churches.  Irt 
1807,  they  commenced  acting  as  a  mis- 
sionary society.  This  society,  afterwards 
modified,  but  always  called  the  Vermont 
missionary  society,  depended  for  funds  on 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  church- 
es, and  continued  to  aid  the  destitute  por- 
tions of  the  state,  till  181 8;  when  its  opera- 
tions were  suspended  to  give  place  to  the 
Vermont  juvenile  missionary,  now  the 
Vermont  domestic  missionary  society,  of 
which  the  convention  are  now  ex  officiis 
members.  This  society  annually  appoint 
a  board  of  directors,  who  receive  the  vol- 
untary offerings  of  the  communty  to  the 
amount  of  about  two  or  three  thousand 
dollars  annually.  This  sum  is  expended  in 
grants  generally  of  from  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  appropriated  to  aid  the  feeble 
churches. 

The  convention  in  1808  secured  the  or- 
ganization of  a  tract  society,  which  prmt- 
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ed  and  circulated  tracts  for  several  years, 
and  till  it  was  found  more  advantageous 
to  procure  them  from  the  large  establish- 
ments in  the  cities.  In  1810,  the  Jldoi- 
ser,  or  Vermont  Evangelical  Magazine,  a 
monthly  periodical  of  32  octavo  pages, 
Wtas  commenced  by  editors  appointed  by 
the  convention.  This  work  was  generally 
patronized  by  the  churches,  and  during 
the  seven  years  of  its  continuance,  it  ex- 
erted a  most  salutary  influence."  The 
convention  from  time  to  time  has  called 
the  attention  of  the  churches  and  the  com- 
munity to  many  subjects  of  deep  interest. 
As  early  as  1811,  they  raised  a  warning- 
voice  against  intemperance.  They  have, 
indeed,  repeatedly  warned  the  community 
against  this  and  other  national  sins,  such 
as  sabbath  breaking,  including  sabbath 
mails,  slavery,  profanity,  licentiousness, 
the  war  spirit,  &c.  and  have  often  com- 
mended with  much  zeal  the  various  be- 
nevolent objects  of  the  day.  In  regard 
to  some  of  the  leading  objects  of  benevo- 
lence, they  have  (for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting one  object  from  interfering  with 
nnother)  recommended  to  the  congrega- 
tional churches  specific  times  to  take  col- 
lections or  contributions,  as  is  exhibited 
in  the  following  table  : 


Nov. 
Dec. 

S.  F.&C. 

S.F.&c. 

Tr.  Soc. 

Tracts 

Ed. 

Ed. 

H.  Miss. 

H.Miss. 

F.  Miss. 

F.  Miss. 

F,  Miss. 
Bible 
Bible 
Bible 

Sept. 
Oct. 

Tr.  Soc. 

Tr.  Soc. 
Ed. 
Ed. 

H.Miss. 

H.  Miss. 

F.  Miss. 

F.  Miss. 
Bible 
Bible 
Bible 

S.  F.&c. 

S.F.&c 

S.  F.&c. 

July. 
Aug. 

Ed. 
Ed. 

H.  Miss. 

H.  Miss. 

F.  Miss. 

F.  Miss. 
Bible 
Bible 

S.F.&c. 

S.  F.&c. 

S.  F.&c. 
Tracts 
Tracts 
Tracts 

May. 
June. 

H.  Miss. 

H.  Miss. 

F.  Miss. 

F.  Miss. 

Bible 

Bible 

S.F.&c. 

S.  F.&c. 

Tracts 

Tracts 

Tracts 

Ed. 

Ed. 

Ed. 

o 

March 
April. 

F.  Mis 
F.  Mis 
Bible 
Bible 
S.F.& 
S.  F.& 
Tract 
Tracts 
Ed. 
Ed. 
Ed. 
H.  Mis 
H.  Mis 
H.  Mis 

^l 

Jan. 
Feb. 

fV    ^    v^    *^  -t^  •*->      .      ,    ^ri    m    Tfi    rsi    m    ^ 

a -a 

^|fafa-22Hy'^^^'^^< 
.     rnm^^        KSaifafafa 

m  o 

SI 

H 

o 
O 

Windham, 

Windsor, 

Orange, 

Washington, 

Bennigton, 

Rutland, 

Addison, 

Chittenden, 

Grand  Isle, 

Franklin, 

Lamoille, 

Orleans, 

Caledonia, 

Esse.x, 

♦Copies  of  tliis  work  may  be  found  in  the  libra- 
ries of  the  colleges  existing  in  tlii.s  .state  at  the  time 
6f  Ita  discontinuance. — T.  Ji,  Merrill. 


It  will  be  })erceivcd  that  beside  assign- 
ing two  months  for  the  appropriation  of 
charities  to  each  of  the  five  loading  ob- 
jects of  benevolence  sustained  l)y  tlie  de- 
denomination,  viz.  the  cause  of  tiie  bible, 
foreign  and  domestic  missions,  education 
and  tracts,  tlie  convention  assign  two 
months  to  the  cause  of  the  seaman's  friend 
society  and  such  other  objects  as  any  con- 
gregation may  wish  to  patronize.  The 
cause  of  the  education  society,  though 
overlooked  by  many,  has  taken  deep  hold 
of  some  minds  in  Vermont.  Probably 
this  state  may  claim  the  honor  of  having 
instituted  the  first  society  in  the  country, 
whicli  was  organized  to  educate  pious  and 
indigent  young  men  for  tlie  ministry.  As 
early  as  1804,  a  society  was  constituted 
for  this  purpose,  in  the  western  part  of 
the  state,  and  continued  to  dispense  its 
blessings  till  after  the  organization  of  the 
American  education  society.  The  Ver- 
mont, or  "northern  branch  of  the  Ameri- 
can education  society,"  was  orsfanizedi 
February  2,  1820. 

In  1825,  the  convention  took  measures 
to  establish  a  religious  paper.  They  con- 
ceived that  it  was  very  much  needed; 
tliat  the  congregational  interest  could 
easily  sustain  a  local  paper  ;  tliat  by  this 
means  an  opportunity  would  be  afforded 
for  individuals  to  communicate  their  views 
and  for  ecclesiastical  bodies  and  other  so- 
cieties or  conventions  to  publlsli  theis 
proceedings;  that  individuality  and  en- 
ergy would  be  given  to  the  action  of  the 
state  ;  and  that  the  cause  of  religion  and 
the  active  operations  of  benevolence  would 
be  greatly  promoted.  A  committee  con- 
sisting of  W.  Chapin,  T.  A.  Blerrill  and 
C.  Walker  was  appointed  to  carry  the 
plan  of  tlie  convention  into  effect.  The 
committee  shortly  after  made  an  arrange- 
ment with  Mr.  E.  C.  Tracy,  (who  after 
an  absence  again  returned  to  the  editorial 
chair,)  to  commence  the  publication  of 
the  Chronicle,  in  January,  1826.  It  was 
first  printed  at  Bellows  Falls  and  after- 
wards at  Windsor.  Thougli  the  estab- 
lishment was  always  private  property, 
and,  as  it  respected  other  denominations 
lias  been  truly  catholic,  yet  it  has  looked 
to  congregationalists  for  patronage  and 
has  derived  from  tiiera  its  chief  support 
to  tills  present  time. 

The  general  convention  consisted  orio-- 
inally  of  delegates  from  associations  only. 
Tlie  members  were  of  course  all  ordained 
ministers.  The  constitution,  however, 
has  been  repeatedly  altered.  The  follow- 
ing at  present  are  the  leading  articles  : 

"Article  1.  The  principal  objects  of 
the  general  convention  of  congregational 
ministers  and  churches  in  Vermont  shall 
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be  to  promote  brotherly  intercourse  and 
harmony  ;  to  yield  mutual  assistance  and 
excite  in  each  other  the  spirit  of  christian 
fervor  ;  to  learn  the  state,  and  recommend 
measures  for  the  welfare  of  the  churches  ; 
to  obtain  religious  information  respecting 
the  christian  church  in  this  country  and 
throughout  the  world  ;  and  to  co-operate 
V7ith  other  similar  institutions  in  building 
up  the  cause  of  the  great  Redeemer. 

"Art.  2.  The  general  convention  re- 
ceive as  articles  of  faith  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  as  they  are  gejieraUy  express- 
ed in  the  assembly's  shorter  catechism. 
These  doctrines  are  understood  by  us  to  be 
those,  which  from  the  beginning  have 
been  o-enerally  embraced  by  the  Congre- 
gational and  Presbyterian  churches  in 
New  England  and  especially  in  Vermont. 

"Art.  3.  Every  association,  county 
conference,  or  consociation  in  Vermont, 
or  partly  in  Vermont,  which  receives  the 
doctrines  above  specified  as  the  christian 
faith,  is  entitled  to  send  two  delegates  to 
the  convention  ;  and  each  association  con- 
sisting of  eight  or  more  ordained  ministers 
may  send  three  members  :  But  no  county 
or  district  shall  ever  be  represented  by 
both  a  consociation  and  a  conference." 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  convention 
is  held  on  "  the  second  Tuesday  in  Sep- 
tember, at  2  o'clock,  P.  M." 

The  convention  are  in  correspondence 
with  several  ecclesiastical  bodies.  Except 
in  the  case  of  the  general  assembly,  with 
v/hom  one  delegate  is  exchanged,  who 
piay  debate  and  not  vote,  the  convention 
Bend  and  receive  two  delegates  annually, 
who  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of 
members.  "  The  corresponding  bodies 
were  first  represented  in  the  convention 
as  follows  :  General  Association  of  Con- 
necticut, 1801 ;  General  Assembly  of  tlie 
Presbyterian  church,  1805  ;  General  As- 
sociation of  Massachusetts,  1811 ;  General 
Association  of  N.  Hampshire,  1811  ;  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  Maine,  1829  ;  Evan- 
gelical Consociation  of  Rhode  Island, 
1823;"  General  Association  of  New  York, 
1838.  The  convention,  in  1833,  acceded  to 
an  overture  from  the  Congregational  Un- 
ion of  England  and  Wales,  and  establish- 
ed a  friendly  correspondence.  But  hith- 
erto it  has  not  been  convenient  for  either 
body  to  send  a  delegation  to  the  other. 

The  anniversaries  of  some  of  the  socie- 
ties patronized  by  the  convention  are  held 
in  connexion  with  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  convention.  The  following  is  ordi- 
narily the  course  of  the  public  exercises  : 
Tuesday,  2  o'clock,  P.  M.  convention 
sermon ;  in  the  evening,  report  of  the 
Sabbath  School  Union  with  addresses ; 
Wednesday,  2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  narratives 


of  the  state  of  religion  ;  evening,  rcpofts 
of  the  Education  Society  with  addresses; 
Thursday,  half  past  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  re- 
ports of  the  Domestic  Missionary  Society 
with  addresses  and  a  contribution ;  at  2 
o'clock,  P.  M.,  a  communion  sermon  and 
the  administration  of  the  Lord's  supper. 

The  convention  did  not,  for  many  years 
after  its  organization,  publish  any  statis- 
tics, unless  occasionally  the  number  of 
ministers.  In  1803,  it  appears  from  the 
records  that  there  wore  in  Vermont  33 
settled  ministers  or  pastors,  10  unsettled 
ministers  and  6  candidates.  According- 
to  the  last  report,  (Sept.  1841,)  there  were 
in  connection  with  the  convention  203 
churches,  having  22,666  members ;  103 
settled  ministers  ;  42  stated  supplies  ;  52 
destitute  churches,  many  of  them  consist- 
ing of  a  very  few  individuals,  being  in  tha 
mountain  districts,  or  in  towns  where  the 
inhabitants  belong  generally  to  other  de- 
nominations; 37  unsettled  ministers,  and 
21  candidates. 

Those  who  wish  to  examine  the  history 
of  the  churches  more  in  detail,  may  con- 
sult as  follows  :  For  the  State,  the  .Idvi- 
ser,  and  the  American  Qyartcrly  Register, 
V.  XI,  pp.  32-44,  especially  the  references, 
pp.  34-35  ;  for  Addison  county,  v.  XII, 
p.  52;  Franklin  county,  V.  XII,  p.  352; 
Windham  county,  v.  XIII,  p.  29  ;  Cale- 
donia county,  V.  XIII,  p.  280 ;  Essex 
county,  V.  XIII,  p.  448;  Rutland  county, 
V.  XIV,  p.  34  ;  Lamoille  county,  v.  XIV, 
p.  129. 
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Section  III. 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Vermont. 

BY  REV.  CYRUS  PRINULE. 

In  giving  the  outlines  of  a  history  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Ver- 
mont, it  is  necessary  to  remind  the  reader 
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of  the  fact,  that  their  organization  and 
practical  economy  differ,  in  some  partic- 
ulars, from  all  otlier  denominations  in  the 
community.     Among-  these  are, — 

1.  The  division  of  their  work  into  cir- 
cuits and  stations.  The  former,  some- 
times, and  especially  in  earlier  years,  em- 
bracing a  whole  county  or  more  ;  .while 
the  latter  is  restricted  to  a  single  congre- 
gation. Stations,  ot  late  yenrs,  however, 
have  heen  greatly  multiplied,  as  the  abil- 
ity of  the  people  has  been  deemed  sulii- 
cient  to  give  a  competent  support  to  a 
stated  ministry. 

2.  The  itinerant  system  ;  removing  the 
ministry  every  year,  or  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  is  another  peculiarity  belonging  to 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  These 
features  of  their  economy  render  the  task 
of  giving  a  history  in  detail  more  difficult 
than  would  be  the  case,  did  they  partake 
of  the  stationary  form,  as  is  the  fact  with 
most  other  branches  of  the  Christian 
church. 

From  public  records,  and  the  testimony 
of  aged  persons  now  living,  the  fact  is 
well  established,  that  the  first  Methodist 
society  in  Vermont  was  organized  at  Ver- 
shire,  in  1796.  This  was  effected  through 
the  labors  of  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Sneathen, 
a  man  of  powerful  mind  and  prominent 
standing  in  the  Methodist  Epis.  Church 
at  that  time,  as  the  fact  of  his  being  chap- 
lain to  Congress  for  several  years  is  suffi- 
cient proof.  Soon  after  this,  a  society 
was  formed  in  Barnard,  and  in  1797  one 
in  Barre.  This  was  the  origin  of  Metho- 
dism in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state. 

In  1798  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Jo.seph  Mitch- 
ell and  Abner  Wood  were  appointed  to 
labor  on  what  was  then  called  Vergennes 
circuit;  and  in  the  following  year,  the 
celelirated  Lorenzo  Dow,  who  was  then 
a  Methodist  itinerant  preacher,  was  sta- 
tioned  upon  E<sex  circuit,  lying  north 
and  east  of  Burlington. 

From  these  periods,  tlie  Methodists  en- 
larged the  sphere  of  their  operations,  and 
societies  were  raised  up  in  all  parts  of  the 
state,  until,  at  the  present  time,  they 
have  churches  established  in  almost  every 
town,  to  which  the  gospel  is  regularl}'^ 
preached  and  the  ordinances  administer- 
ed. In  the  early  history  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  Vermont,  there  were 
instances  of  violent  opposition  to  those 
ministers  who  first  entered  this  field,  over 
wliich  tiie  author  of  this  article  wo'.ild 
draw  an  impenetrable  veil  of  concealment, 
did  not  historic  truth  require  an  allusion 
to  them.  Wesleyan  theology,  maintain- 
ing the  universality  of  the  atonement  by 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  conditlonality 
of  salvation  by  faith,  roused  up  to  opposi- 


tion many  who  regarded  themselves  as 
the  accredited  expounders  of  the  word  of 
God,  and  entitled  to  the  immunities  of 
imparting  instruction,  from  a  pre-occu- 
pancy  of  the  ground.  In  a  few  instances 
personal  violence  was  resorted  to  by  the 
profane,  but  the  more  common  method 
of  opposing  what  was  then  considered 
heretical,  was  public  and  private  disputa- 
tion. These  days  of  controversy,  how- 
ever, have  passed  away;  and  calm  inves- 
tigation, and  the  practical  results  of  the 
labors  of  this  branch  of  the  Christian 
church,  have  led  most  to  the  recognition 
of  the  members  of  this  communion,  as 
"  brethren  beloved  in  the  Lord." 

In  their  early  history,  the  ministry  of 
this  cliurch  experienced  no  little  incon- 
venience in  their  labors,  in  being  without 
suitable  accommodations  for  divine  wor- 
ship. The  consequence  was  lliat  for  ma- 
ny years  tJiey  occupied  school  houses  and 
private  dwellings  for  preaching  places  ; 
thankful,  indeed,  if  these  were  not  closecl 
against  them.  Among  tlie  early  minis- 
ters who  introduced  Methodism  into  this 
state,  beside  those  already  mentioned, 
were  Ralph  Williston,  Joseph  Crawford, 
Henry  Ryan,  Robert  Dyer,  Peter  Van- 
nest,  Elijah  Chichester,  Jesse  Lee,  Timo- 
tliy  Dewey,  Truman  Bishop,  Thomas 
Branch,  James  Coleman,  Laban  Clark, 
Ezekiel  Canfield,  Solomon  Langdon,  Paul 
Dustin,  Samuel  Draper,  Oliver  Beal,  Eli- 
jah Hedding,  Ebenezer  VVashburne,  and 
Dan  Young. 

The  following  are  the  articles  of  religion 
adhered  to  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  not  only  in  Vermont,  but  through- 
out the    Union  : 

"I.  Of  Faith  in  the  Holy  Trinitij.  There 
is  but  one  living  and  true  God,  everlast- 
ing, without  body  or  parts,  of  infinite 
power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  :  tlie  maker 
and  preserver  of  all  things,  visible  and  in- 
visible.— And  in  unity  of  this  Godhead, 
there  are  three  persona  of  one  sub- 
stance, power,  and  eternit)? ; — the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 

II.  Of  the.  Word,  or  Son  of  God,  who 
was  made  very  Man.  The  Son,  who  is 
the  Word  of  the  Father,  the  very  and 
eternal  God,  of  one  substance  with  the 
Father,  took  man's  nature  in  the  womb 
of  the  blessed  Virgin;  so  that  two  whole 
and  perfect  natures,  that  is  to  say,  the 
Godhead  and  manhood,  were  joined  to- 
gether in  one  person,  never  to  be  divided, 
whereof  is  one  Christ,  very  God  and  very 
man,  who  truly  suffered,  was  crucified, 
dead  and  buried,  to  reconcile  his  Father 
to  us,  and  to  be  a  sacrifice,  not  only  for 
original  guilt,  but  also  for  actual  sins  of 
men. 
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III.  Of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ.  Christ 
did  truly  rise  again  from  tlie  dead,  and 
took  again  his  body,  with  all  things  ap- 
pertaining to  the  perfection  of  man's  na- 
ture, wherewith  he  ascended  into  heaven, 
and  there  sitteth  until  he  return  to  judge 
all  men  at  the  last  day. 

IV.  Of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Holy 
Ghost,  proceeding  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  is  of  one  substance,  majesty,  and 
glory,  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  very 
and  eternal  God. 

V.  The  stifficiency  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
for  Salvation.  The  Holy  Scriptures  con- 
tain all  things  necessary  to  salvation  :  so 
that  whatsoever  is  not  read  therein,  nor 
may  be  proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be  re- 
quired of  any  man,  that  it  should  be  be- 
lieved as  an  article  of  faith,  or  be  thought 
requisite  or  necessary  to  salvation.  In 
the  name  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  we  do 
understand  those  canonical  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  of  whose  ati- 
thority  was  never  any  doubt  in  the  church. 

The  names  of  the  Canonical  Books. 
Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers, 
Deuteronomy,  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  The 
First  Book  of  Samuel,  The  Second  Book 
of  Samuel,  The  First  Book  of  Kings,  The 
Second  Book  of  Kings,  The  First  Book  of 
Chronicles,  The  Second  Book  of  Chroni- 
cles, The  Book  of  Ezra,  The  Book  of  Ne- 
hemiah.  The  Book  of  Esther,  The  Book 
•of  Job,  The  Psalms,  The  Proverbs,  Ec- 
clesiastes  or  the  Preacher,  Cantica,  or 
Songs  of  Solomon,  Four  Prophets  the 
greater.  Twelve  Prophets  the  less :  All 
the  Books  of  the  New  Testament,  as  they 
are  commonly  received,  we  do  receive  and 
account  canonical. 

VI.  Of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Old 
Testament  is  not  contrary  to  the  New ; 
for  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
everlasting  life  is  offered  to  mankind  by 
Christ,  who  is  the  only  Mediator  between 
God  and  m.an,  being  both  God  and  man. 
Wherefore  they  are  not  to  be  heard,  who 
feign  that  the  old  fathers  did  look  only  for 
transitory  promises.  Although  the  law 
given  frorh  God  by  Moses,  as  touching 
ceremonies  and  rites,  doth  not  bind 
Christians,  nor  ought  the  civil  precepts 
thereof  of  necessity  be  received  in  any 
commonwealth;  yet,  notwithstanding,  no 
Christian  whatsoever  is  free  from  the 
obedience  of  the  commandments  which 
are  called  moral. 

VII.  Of  Original  or  Birth  Sin.  Origi- 
nal sin  standcth  not  in  thd  following  of 
Adam,  (as  the  Pelagians  do  vainly  talk,) 
but  it  is  the  corruption  of  the  nature  of 
every  man,  that  naturally  is  engendered 
of  the  offspring  of  Adam,  whereby  man  is 
very  far  gone  from  original  righteousness, 


and  of  his  own  nature  inclined  to  evil, 

and  that  continually. 

VIII.  Of  Free  Will.  The  condition  of 
man  after  the  fall  of  Adam  is  such,  that 
he  cannot  turn  and  prepare  himself,  by 
his  own  natural  strength  and  works,  to 
faith,  and  calling  upon  God ;  wherefore 
we  have  no  power  to  do  good  works, 
pleasant  and  acceptable  to  God,  without 
the  grace  of  God  by  Christ  preventing 
us,  that  we  may  have  a  good  will,  and 
working  with  us,  when  we  have  that 
good  will. 

IX.  Of  the  Justification  of  Man.  Wo 
are  accounted  righteous  before  God,  only 
for  the  merit  of  our  Lord  and  SaviouF 
Jesus  Christ  by  faith,  and  not  for  our  own 
works  or  deservings  : — Wherefore,  that 
we  are  justified  by  faith  only,  is  a  most 
wholesome  doctrine,  and  very  full  of  com- 
fort. 

X.  Of  Good  Works.  Although  good 
works,  which  are  the  fruits  of  faith,  and 
follow  after  justification,  cannot  put  away 
our  sins,  and  endure  the  severity  of  God's 
judgments  :  yet  are  they  pleasing  and  ac- 
ceptable to  God  in  Christ,  and  spring  out 
of  a  true  and  lively  faith,  insomuch  that 
by  them  a  lively  faith  may  be  as  evidently 
known,  as  a  tree  is  discerned  by  its  fruit. 

XI.  Of  Works  of  Supererogation.  Vol- 
untary works,  besides  over  and  above 
God's  commandments,  which  are  called 
works  of  supererogation,  cannot  be  taught 
without  arrogancy  and  impiety.  For  by 
them  men  do  declare  that  they  do  not 
only  render  unto  God  as  much  as  they  are 
bound  to  do,  but  that  they  do  more  for  his 
sake,  than  of  bounden  duty  is  required  t 
whereas  Christ  saith  plainly,  When  ye 
have  done  all  that  is  commanded  you,  say, 
We  are  unprofitable  servants 

Xn.  Of  Sin  after  Justification.  Not 
every  sin  willingly  committed  after  justi- 
fication, is  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  unpardonable.  Wherefore,  the  grant 
of  repentance  is  not  to  be  denied  to  such 
as  fall  into  sin  after  justification  :  after 
we  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost,  we 
may  depart  from  grace  given,  and  fall  in- 
to sin,  and  by  the  grace  of  God,  rise 
again  and  amend  our  lives.  And  there- 
fore they  are  to  be  condemned,  who  say 
they  can  no  more  sin  as  long  as  they  live 
here  :  or  deny  the  place  of  forgiveness  to 
such  as  truly  repent. 

XIII.  Of  the  Church.  The  visible 
Church  of  Christ  is  a  congregation  of 
faithful  men,  in  which  the  pure  word  of 
God  is  preached,  and  the  sacraments  duly 
administered  according  to  Christ's  ordi- 
nance in  all  those  things  that  of  necessity 
are  requisite  to  the  same. 

XIV.  Of  Purgatory.      The   Romisll 
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doctrine  concerning  purgatory,  pardon, 
worshipping,  and  adoration,  as  well  of 
images  as  of  relics,  and  also  invocation  of 
saints,  is  a  fond  thing,  vainly  invented, 
and  grounded  upon  no  warrant  of  Scrip- 
ture, but  repugnant  to  the  word  of  God. 

XV.  Of  speaking  in  the  congregation 
in  such  a  Tongue  as  the  People  %inderstand. 
It  is  a  thing  plainly  repugnant  to  the 
word  of  God,  and  the  custom  of  the  prim- 
itive church,  to  have  public  prayer  in  the 
church,  or  to  minister  the  sacraments,  in 
a  tongue  not  understood  by  the  people. 

XVI.  Of  the  Sacraments.  Sacraments 
ordained  of  Christ,  are  not  only  badges  or 
tokens  of  Christian  men's  profession  ;  but 
rather  they  are  certain  signs  of  grace,  and 
God's  good  will  towards  us,  by  the  which 
he  doth  work  invisibly  in  us,  and  doth 
not  only  quicken,  but  also  strengthen  and 
confirm  our  faith  in  liim. 

There  are  two  sacraments  ordained  of 
Christ  our  Lord  in  the  Gospel ;  that  is  to 
eay.  Baptism  and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord. 

Those  five  commonly  called  sacra- 
ments ;  that  is  to  say.  Confirmation,  Pen- 
ance, Orders,  Matrimony,  and  Extreme 
Unction,  are  not  to  be  counted  for  sacra- 
ments of  the  Gospel,  being  such  as  have 
partly  grown  out  of  the  corrupt  following 
of  the  apostles  :  and  partly  are  states  of 
life  allowed  in  the  Scriptures,  but  yet 
have  not  the  like  nature  of  Baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper,  because  they  have  not 
any  visible  sign,  or  ceremony  ordained  of 
God. 

The  sacraments  were  not  ordained  of 
Christ  to  bo  gazed  upon,  or  to  be  carried 
about;  but  that  we  should  duly  use  them. 
And  in  such  only  as  worthilj'  receive  the 
same,  they  have  a  wholesome  effect  or 
operation  :  but  they4,hat  receive  them  un- 
worthily, purchase  to  themselves  condem- 
nation, as  St.  Paul  saith,  1  Cor.  xi,  29. 

XVII.  Of  Baptisvi.  Baptism  is  not 
Only  a  sign  of  profession,  and  mark  of  dif- 
ference whereby  Christians  are  distin- 
guished from  others  that  are  not  baptized  : 
but  it  is  also  a  sign  of  regeneration,  or 
the  new  birth.  The  baptism  of  young 
children  is  to  be  retained  in  the  church. 

XVIII.  Of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  Sup- 
per of  the  Lord  is  not  only  a  sign  of  the 
love  that  Christians  ought  to  have  among 
themselves  one  to  another,  but  rather  is  a 
sacrament  of  our  redemption  by  Christ's 
death  :  insomuch,  that  to  such  as  rightly, 
worthily,  and  with  faith  receive  the  same, 
the  bread  which  we  break  is  a  partaking 
of  the  body  of  Christ ;  and  likewise  the 
cup  of  blessing  is  a  partaking  of  the  blood 
of  Christ. 

Transubstantiation,  or  the  change  of  the 
substance  of  bread  and  wine  in  the  Sup- 


per of  our  Lord,  cannot  be  proved  by 
Holy  Writ,  but  is  repugnant  to  the  plain 
words  of  Scripture,  overthroweth  the  na- 
ture of  a  sacrament,  and  hath  given  occa- 
sion to  many  superstitions. 

The  body  of  Christ  is  given,  taken,  and 
eaten  in  the  Supper,  only  after  a  heaven- 
ly and  Spiritural  manner.  And  the  means 
whereby  the  body  of  Christ  is  received 
and  eaten  in  the  Supper,  is  faith. 

The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  was 
not  by  Christ's  ordinance  reserved,  car- 
ried about,  lifted  up,  or  worshipped. 

XIX.  Of  both  kinds.  The  cup  of  the 
Lord  is  not  to  be  denied  to  the  lay  people  : 
for  both  the  parts  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
by  Christ's  ordinance  and  commandment, 
ought  to  be  administered  to  all  Christians 
alike. 

XX.  Of  the  one  oUation  of  Christ,  finish- 
ed upon  the  cross.  The  offering  of  Christ 
once  made,  is  that  perfect  redemption, 
propitiation,  and  satisfaction  for  all  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world,  both  original  and 
actual :  and  there  is  none  other  satisfac- 
tion for  sin  but  that  alone.  Wherefore 
the  sacrifice  of  masses,  in  the  which  it  is 
commonly  said,  that  the  priest  doth  offer 
Christ  for  the  quick  and  the  dead,  to  havo 
remission  of  pain  or  guilt,  is  a  blasphe- 
mous fable,  and  dangerous  deceit. 

XXI.  Of  the  Marriage  of  Ministers. 
The  ministers  of  Christ  are  not  command- 
ed by  God's  law  either  to  vow  the  estate 
of  single  life,  or  to  abstain  from  marriage; 
therefore  it  is  lawful  for  them,  as  for  "all 
other  Christians,  to  marry  at  their  own 
discretion,  as  they  shall  judge  the  same 
to  serve  best  to  godliness. 

XXII.  Of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
Churches.  It  is  not  necessary  that  rites 
and  ceremonies  should  in  all  places  be 
the  same,  or  exactly  alike  :  for  they  have 
been  always  different,  and  may  be  chang- 
ed according  to  the  diversity  of  countries, 
times,  and  men's  manners,  so  that  nothing 
be  ordained  against  God's  word. Who- 
soever, through  his  private  judgment,  wil- 
lingly and  purposely  doth  openly  break 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  to 
which  he  belongs,  which  are  not  repug- 
nant to  the  word  of  God,  and  are  ordain- 
ed and  approved  by  common  authority, 
ought  to  be  rebuked  openly,  that  others 
may  fear  to  do  the  like,  as  one  that  offon- 
deth  against  the  common  order  of  the 
church,  and  woundeth  the  consciences  of 
weak  brethren.  Every  particular  church 
may  ordain,  change,  or  abolish  rites  and 
ceremonies,  so  that  all  things  may  be 
done  to  edification. 

XXIII.  Of  the  rulers  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  president,  the 
congress,  the  general  assemblies,  the  gov- 
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ernors,  and  the  councils  of  state,  as  the 
delegates  of  the  people,  are  the  rulers  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  according 
to  the  division  of  power  made  to  thejii  by 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
by  the  constitutions  of  their  respective 
states.  And  the  said  states  are  a  sove- 
reign and  independent  nation,  and  ought 
not  to  be  subject  to  any  foreign  jurisdic- 
tion. 

XXIV.  0/ Christian  Mens  Goods.  The 
riches  and  goods  of  Christians  are  not 
common,  as  toucliing  the  right,  title,  and 
possession  of  the  same,  as  some  do  falsely 
boast.  Notwithstanding,  every  man  ought, 
of  such  things  as  he  possesseth,  liberally 
to  give  alms  to  the  poor,  according  to  his 
ability. 

XXV.  Of  a  Christian  Man's  Oath.  As 
■we  confess  that  vain  and  rash  swearing  is 
forbidden  Christian  men  by  our  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ  and  James  his  apostle  ;  so  we 
judge  that  the  Christian  religion  doth  not 
prohibit,  but  that  a  man  may  swear  when 
the  magistrate  rcqulreth,  in  a  cause  of 
faith  and  charity,  so  it  be  done  according 
to  the  prophet's  teaching,  in  justice,  judg- 
ment, and  truth."*' 

According  to  the  statistical  returns  for 
1841,  the  following  exhibit  will  present 
the  reader  with  the  present  condition  of 
Methodism  in  Vermont: 

Members,  16,039 

Traveling  ministers,  128 

Local  do.  112 


Total,  16,279 

From  the  best  returns  that  could  be  ob- 
tained, it  appears  there  are  92  churches 
owned  exclusively  by  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Vermont,  and  some  40 
or  50  others,  in  which  the  right  of  occu- 
pancy belongs  to  them  a  part  of  the  time. 
There  are  also  about  40  church  parson- 
ages'; and  these,  as  well  as  churches,  are 
yearly  multii)lying. 

From  an  early  period  in  the  history  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  ne- 
cessity of  founding  institutions  of  learn- 
ing was  deeply  felt,  and  vigorous  eflbrta 
were  made  to  carry  into  effect  these  pro- 
visions for  the  education  of  youth.  But 
the  destruction  of  their  buildings  twice 
by  fire,  near  Baltimore,  Md.,  tended  for  a 
season  to  dishearten  the  friends  of  this 
enterprise.  Within  a  few  years  past, 
however,  a  revival  of  this  spirit  has  mani- 
fested itself,  and  a  plan  of  liberal  educa- 


*  These  avticles,  with  the  exception  of  the  XXIII, 
which  leliitea  to  civil  rulers,  are  in  the  Innsuago  of 
tho  XXX IX  articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  from 
which  they  are  selected  and  abridged,  and,  as  Car  a.s 
they  go,  lliey  are  the  same  as  the  articles  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Chuicli  in  the  United  States. 


tion,  comprehending  to  some  extent  every 
state  in  the  Union,  is  now  being  carried 
into  effect.  The  Methodists  have  two 
institutions  in  this  state,  of  a  high  rank, 
where  nearly  all  the  branches  of  classical 
education  are  taught  that  appertain  to  a 
collegiate  course. 

The  first  of  tliese  is  located  at  New- 
bury, upon  the  Connecticut  river;  and  is; 
surrounded  by  the  cliarms  of  nature  and 
art,  to  attract  the  youth  of  eastern  Ver- 
mont and  those  ])arts  of  New  Hamjishirc, 
for  whose  benefit  it  was  established.  The 
cost  of  the  btiildings  and  a  farm  connect- 
ed with  the  institution,  has  been  from 
$20,000  to  $30,000.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents, male  and  female,  during  the  year, 
will  range  from  300  to  390.  The  name 
of  this  institution  is,  the  JYcicbury  Hcini- 
narif. 

The  other  institution  is  located  at  West 
Poultney,  Rutland  county,  bordering  up- 
on the  state  of  New  York,  and  is  called 
the  Troy  Conference  Acudemij.  The  build- 
ings are  splendid  and  spacious,  sufficient 
to  accommodate  200  students  in  the  board- 
ing department,  and  an  additional  hun- 
dred would  find  room  in  the  department 
of  instruction,  of  those  boarding  with  the 
inhabitants  in  the  vicinity.  The  cost  of 
the  buildings,  farm,  &c.,  has  been  about 
$40,000.  And  perhaps  there  is  no  insti- 
tution of  the  professed  <,'rade  of  tills, 
which  ranks  higher  in  literary  merit,  or 
any  ^vhose  location  promises  better  secu- 
rity to  the  health  and  morals  of  youth. 
Tlie  scenery  around  is  such  as  will  please 
the  taste,  and  improve  the  intellect.  The 
number  of  students  instructed  in  this  in- 
stitution yearly  will  range  from  300  to 
400. 

The  above  results  are  the  fruits  of  the 
forty  five  years  last  past;  and  consider- 
ing the  disadvantages  under  which  this 
branch  of  the  church  has  labored  in  that 
time,  and  the  comparatively  feeble  instru- 
menlalitles  that  have  been  employed,  they 
furnish  strong  reasons  for  gratitude  to 
God,  by  whose  free  grace  the  ministry 
of  reconciliation  have  not  'labored  in 
vain, nor  spent  their  strength  for  naught.'* 


*  An  account  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church 
in  this  state  was  expected  from  a  clergyman  ofthat 
dcnomiuation  in  season  to  he  inserted  here,  bnt  it 
has  not  heen  received,  and  wo  h.ivo  not  in  our  reach 
the  means  of  preparing  one  of  onr  c.vn.  From  the 
minutes  of  the  annival  conference  of  this  church  held 
at  Richmond  in  IS-JO,  it  appears  that  the  Vermont 
District  embraced  at  that  lime,  10  circuits,  and  four 
missions  in  which  were  20  ministers  and  1107  mem- 
bers. But  as  thu  'Vernjont  llistrict  embraces  a  con- 
siderable section  of  the  state  of  New  York,  we  are 
unable  to  say  how  many  of  these  are  within  our  own 
slate.  The  Protestant  Blethodist  aje  believed  to 
differ  from  the  Episcopal  Methodiets  chietly  in  thei: 
rejection  af  the  Episcoi)al  form  of  church  govern- 
ment. 
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Section   IV. 
Baptist  Churches  in  Vermont. 

BV  REV.  C.  A.  THOMAS.* 

In  the  early  settlement  of  Vermont,  few 
of  the  inhabitants  were  Baptists,  and  these 
few  j^enerally  poor.  In  1761,  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Robinson,  with  a  large  number  of 
separatists  or  new  lights,  commenced  a 
pettlement  in  the  town  of  Bennington. 
Among  these  separatists,  were  some  who 
imbibed  the  sentiments  of  the  Baptists  ; 
but  as  Bennington  was  for  many  years  a 
little  government  by  itself,exercising  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over  its  in- 
habitants, the  Baptists  generally  repaired 
to  places  adjacent,  and  many  of  them  set- 
tled in  the  towns  of  Vownal  and  Shafts- 
bury.  In  these  places,  they  formed  them- 
selves into  religious  communities,  upon 
the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  free- 
dom.    The  foregoing  circumstances,  re- 


*  Kindly  furnished  in  hehalf  of  the  Papiist  Con- 
vention of  Vermont,  to  wliicli  body  upplication  was 
made  for  the  same. 


specting  the  Baptists  in  Bennington  and 
its.  vicinity  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
state,  were  similar  to  those  which  existed 
in  Brattleboro'  and  vicinity,  in  the  south- 
east corner.  The  settlers  of  Brattleboro' 
were  emigrants  from  Massachusett.'!,  and 
they  readily  adopted  the  measures  of  their 
native  state  in  support  of  religion,  so  that 
Brattleboro'  became  a  place  uninviting  to 
Baptists.  But  the  towns  of  Guilford  and 
Dummerston,  the  one  lying  at  the  south, 
and  the  other  at  the  north  of  Brattleboro', 
were  resorted  to  by  them,  as  places  where 
they  could  enjoy  their  religious  liberty. 
Thus  while  Brattleboro'  and  Bennino-ton 
were  unwelcome  to  Baptists,  they  repair- 
ed to  towns  adjacent,  where  they  settled, 
and  organized  churches. 

The  first  Baptist  church,  in  Vermont, 
was  constituted,  in  Shaftsbury,  in  1768. 
Another  church  was  constituted  in  the 
same  town,  in  1780;  another,  in  1781; 
and  a  fourth  in  17S8.  A  Baptist  church 
was  constituted  in  Pownal,  in  177.3;  and 
another,  in  tlie  same  town,  in  1790.  In 
Guilford  a  Baptist  church  was  organized, 
in  1770;  another,  in  1772;  another,  in 
1783 ;  and  a  fourth,  in  1791 ;  and  a  church 
in  Dummerston,  in  1783. 

In  1790,  there  were  thirty-five  Baptist 
churches  in  Vermont,  with  1600  com- 
municants. These,  however,  were  most- 
ly confined  to  the  four  southern  counties. 
The  denomination  increased  very  rapidly, 
in  the  state,  until  about  1795,  when  the 
sale  of  the  military  lands,  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Vermont,  and  drewoffmul- 
titudes  to  those  new  settlements.  Since 
that  time,  there  has  been  a  constant  emi-  • 
gration  to  the  western  sections  of  the 
country  ;  and  the  Baptist  denomination 
has  contributed  largely  towards  swellinor 
this  tide  of  emigration  ;  so  that  some  of 
the  churches,  which  were  once  large  and 
prosperous,  are  now  small  and  feeble,  if 
not  extinct.  For  the  last  twenty  years, 
however,  there  has  been  a  gradual  in- 
crease of  the  Baptists  in  Vermont,  es- 
pecially in  the  nortJi  part  of  the  state;  so 
tiiat  there  are  now,  in  1841,  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  churches,  upwards  of 
one  hundred  ordained  ministers,  twenty 
of  whom  may  be  superannuated,  and  up- 
wards of  eleven  thousand  communicants. 
Among  the  first  Ba[)tist  ministers  that 
visited  this  state  were  Elislia  Ransom, 
Joseph  Cornell,  Thomas  Skeel,  Elisha 
Ricli,  Hezekiah  Eastman,  Wm.  Bentley, 
John  Heberd,  John  Peak,  Caleb  Blood, 
Whitman  Jacobs,  Isaiah  Stone,  Ephraini 
Sawyer,  Elnathan  Phelps,  Roswell  Smith, 
Timothy  Grow,  James  Parker,  Henry  and 
Calvin    Charaborlin,    Jedediah    Hebord, 
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Sylvanus  Haynes,  Isaac  Webb,  Henry 
Green,  Aaron  Leland,  Isaac  Beal,  Joseph 
Call  and  Samuel  Kingsbury.  These  min- 
isters did  not  all  remove  into  the  state. 
While  some  came,  and  took  the  pastoral 
care  of  churches;  others  came,  and  serv- 
ed as  itinerants  ;  and  others  still  were 
mere  adventurers  to  seek  a  home,  and  en- 
joy religious  freedom.  The  education  of 
these  early  ministers  did  not  extend  gen- 
erally beyond  the  rudiments  of  a  common 
Englisli  education,  and  yet  their  ministry 
was  well  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the 
people  of  tliat  period.  They  were  persons 
of  great  natural  ability,  close  students  of 
the  Bible,  and  careful  observers  of  men 
and  things.  Having  had  a  thorough 
physical  training,  they  were  prepared  to 
endure  great  hardships,  and  encounter 
formidable  obstacles.  "They  toiled  in 
the  cold  and  in  the  heat,  by  day  and  by 
night,  traversing  the  wilderness  from  one 
solitary  dwelling  to  anolher,  by  marked 
trees,  and  half  made  roads,  fording  rivers 
and  streams,  often  without  a  guide,  and 
at  the  hazard  of  their  lives.  They  fre- 
quently had  to  pursue  their  journeys 
through  storms  of  snow  and  rain,  to  meet 
their  appointujents,  and  administer,  to  the 
perishing,  the  bread  of  life."  Such  were 
the  men  whom  God  was  pleased  to  honor 
in  the  planting  and  watering  of  the  early 
Baptist  churches  in  Vermont.  Their  lit- 
erary qualifications,  it  is  admitted,  were 
not  great ;  but  they  were  men  of  prayer 
and  experience,  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  and  posses- 
sing a  strong  desire  to  proclaim  these 
truths  to  the  scattered  inhabitants  whom 
they  found  in  the  wilderness.  And  the 
people  of  those  early  days  would  travel 
very  cheerfully  many  miles  to  hear  a  ser- 
mon. And  they  travelled,  not  on  the  good 
roads,  and  with  the  convenient  vehicles 
of  modern  times  ;  but  over  bad  roads,  on 
foot,  on  horse  back,  and  on  sleds  to  the 
place  of  meeting,  eager  to  hear  the  word 
of  life.  And  moreover  the  place  of  wor- 
ship then  was  not  the  commodious  and 
comfortable  temple  of  these  days  ;  but  it 
was  a  log  building — a  log  barn  in  sum- 
mer, and  a  log  dwelling  house  or  school 
house  in  winter  ;  and  often  the  house  was 
so  small,  that  most  of  the  hearers  were 
obliged  to  be  without,  seated  on  logs, 
while  the  preacher  stood  at  the  door,  and 
proclaimed  his  message.  And  it  is  said 
that  under  all  these  privations  and  incon- 
veniences the  utmost  order  prevailed. 

The  Baptists  of  Vermont,  as  well  as 
Baptists  generally,  have  been  strenuous 
advocates  of  religious  liberty.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  territory  now  called  Ver- 
mont, were,  for  many  years,  as  to  their 


religious  affairs,  governed  solely  by  the 
regulations  of  the  places,  whence  they 
emigrated  ;  and  as  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  early  settlers  were  Congregation- 
alists  from  Massachusetts  and  Connecti- 
cut, they,  of  course,  gained  the  ascen- 
dancy, and  advocated  the  support  of  the 
gospel  by  measures  which  were  repulsive 
to  Baptists.  The  first  act  of  the  state 
regulating  the  support  of  the  gospel,  was 
passed  October  26, 1797.*  This  law  bound 
the  inhabitants  of  each  town  or  parish  to 
be  of,  and  to  support  the  leading  denom- 
ination ;  or  to  show  that  they  were  of 
different  views,  and  supported  the  gospel 
elsewhere.  And  even  this  was  not  a  se- 
curity in  all  cases ;  for  sometimes  persons 
were  much  annoyed  after  they  had  sub- 
mitted to  these  humiliating  regulations. 
This  law  was  in  force,  until  the  year  1807, 
when  it  was  repealed.  The  bill  proposing 
the  repeal  of  this  law,  was  contested  two 
years  in  the  legislature,  before  it  passed. 
At  that  time,  Aaron  Leland,  a  Baptist 
minister,  was  speaker  of  the  house,  and 
Ezra  Butler,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  an 
active  member  of  the  council.  Since  that 
time,  all  laws  regulating  the  support  of 
religious  worship,  have  been  done  away ; 
and  the  gospel  in  Vermont  is  left,  as  it 
ought  to  be  everywhere,  to  be  sustained 
by  its  advocates  and  friends. 

The  Baptist  churches  in  Vermont  have 
united  generally  in  clusters,  called  asso- 
ciations, not  for  the  purpose  of  legislating 
for  the  churches,  since  the  churches  are 
considered  independent  one  of  another, 
and  accountable  alone  to  Christ  their 
head  ;  but  they  have  associated  for  the 
purpose  of  mutual  improvement,  and  more 
efficient  action.  At  the  annual  session  of 
the  association,  each  church  belonging  to 
the  body  is  required  to  represent  itself  by 
delegates,  and  an  account  of  what  has 
been  its  condition  during  the  year.  The 
first  association  that  was  formed  in  this 
state,  was  the  Shaftsbury  association  in 
the  town  of  Shaftsbury,  in  1780.  This 
association,  being  located  in  the  south 
western  corner  of  the  state,  was  composed 
for  the  most  part  of  churches  in  New 
York  and  Massachusetts.  These  church- 
es, however,  have  nearly  all  been  dis- 
missed to  form  other  associations,  so  that 
the  Shaftsbury  association  is  now  mostly 
confined  to  Bennington  county  in  this 
state.  There  were  belonging  to  this  as- 
sociation, at  its  last  session,  in  1841,  eight 
churches,  and  about  eight  hundred  com- 
municants. 


*  This  is  a  mistake,  so  far  as  relates  to  its  bein^ 
tha  .first  act  regulating  the  support  of  the  gospel. 
An  act  precisely  siiuilat  in  principle  to  the  one  aliove 
named,  and  nearly  the  same  in  detail,  was  passed  on 
the  lOlh  of  October,  17S7. 
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The  Woodstock  association  was  organ- 
ized at  Woodstock  in  1783.  Many  of  the 
chnrches,  originally  connected  witii  this 
body,  were  in  the  state  of  New  Hanip- 
shire.  But  this  association  is  now  prin- 
cipally confined  to  Windsor  county  in  this 
state.  They  report,  at  their  last  session 
in  1841,  twenty-three  churches,  and  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  communicants. 

The  Vermont  association  was  organized 
at  Manchester  in  1785.  This  association, 
being  the  first  that  was  coinposed  of 
churches  chiefly  within  the  limits  of  the 
state,  received  the  name  of  the  Vermont 
association.  At  its  last  anniversary  in 
1841,  there  were  thirteen  churches,  and 
one  thousand  and  one  hundred  communi- 
cants, included  for  the  most  part  in  Rut- 
land county. 

The  Richmond,  known  now  by  the 
name  of  the  Fairfield  association,  was 
formed  in  the  town  of  Richmond  in  170.5. 
In  1812,  there  were  three  churches  in  the 
Province  of  Lower  Canada  belonging  to 
this  body,  with  one  of  which  the  associa- 
tion was  to  hold  its  session  that  year.  But 
in  consequence  of  the  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  it  was 
deemed  best  by  the  churches  in  Vermont 
not  to  send  their  delegates  into  Canada, 
but  to  have  them  meet  in  the  town  of 
Fairfield,  and  hold  their  session.  From 
this  circumstance,  the  association  receiv- 
ed a  new  name  which  it  still  retains. 
There  were  belonging  to  this  body  in 
1841,  fifteen  churches  and  upwards  of 
nine  hundred  members,  included  chiefly 
in  Franklin  county. 

The  Barre  association  was  formed  at 
Barre  in  1807.  It  is  now  principally 
confined  to  Orange  county,  and  contains 
sixteen  churches,  with  about  six  hundred 
members.  Most  of  the  cliurches  are  fee- 
ble, and  destitute  of  pastors. 

The  Danville  association  was  consti- 
tuted at  Danville  in  1810.  This  associa- 
tion extends  over  several  counties  in  Ver- 
mont, and  some  portion  of  Canada.  Its 
statistics  in  ]841  were  twenty  three 
churches,  and  upwards  of  one  thousand 
and  four  hundred  communicants. 

The  Windham  county  association  was 
organized  in  1830.  The  churches  of  which 
it  was  composed  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Leyden  association  in  Massachusetts  ;  but 
in  1830,  they  were  set  off",  and  being  most- 
ly in  Windham  county,  received  the  name 
of  the  Windham  county  association.  In 
1841,  it  reported  fourteen  churches,  witii 
about  one  thousand  and  two  hundred 
members. 

The  Addison  county  association  was 
formed  in  1833  of  churches  principally  in 
Addison  county,  and  formerly  belonging 


to  the  Vermont  associati<ni.  According 
to  its  last  report  in  1841,  there  were  twelve 
churches  with  one  thousand  and  seventy 
members  connected  with  this  body. 

The  Onion  river  association  was  organ- 
ized in  1834.  The  churches  composing 
this  body  are  chiefly  in  Chittenden  coun- 
ty, and  were  formerly  connected  with  the 
Fairfield  association.  There  were  fifteen 
churches,  with  one  thousand,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  five  members  connected 
with  it  in  1841. 

Besides  these  nine  associations,  there 
are,  belonging  to  the  Baptists  in  Vermont, 
other  organizations,  more  specific  and  ex- 
tended in  their  character.  In  ]806,  a 
missionary  society  was  formed  which  was 
productive  of  much  good.  It  afforded  aid 
to  many  feeble  churches,  and  furnished 
missionaries  to  labor  in  destitute  portions 
of  the  state  and  in  Canada.  In  1814,  this 
society  was  remodeled  and  enlarged,  and 
became  auxiliary  to  the  Baptist  board  of 
Foreign  Missions.  This  society,  after  a 
course  of  successful  operation  for  several 
years,  merged  itself  in  the  State  conven- 
tion. 

The  Baptist  convention  of  Vermont  was 
proposed  and  planned  at  Montpelier  in 
October  1823,  by  the  following  persons  : 
Ezra  Butler,  Aaron  Leland,  James  Parker, 
Jonathan  Huntley,  Isaac  Sawyer,  J.  W. 
Sawyer,  C.  C.  P.  Crosby,  John  Ide  and 
J.  D.  Farnsworth.  The  convention  was 
organized  in  October  1824,  in  aid  of  do- 
mestic and  foreign  missions.  This  mis- 
sionary body  has  now  been  in  successful 
operation  sixteen  years.  Besides  aid- 
ing churches  and  supporting  missionaries 
at  home,  it  has  contributed  generously 
in  sustaining  the  missionary  enterprize 
abroad. 

In  1828,  the  Vermont  Baptist  Sunday 
School  Union  was  formed,  which,  at  its 
anniversary  in  1841,  gave  the  following 
statistics  :  78  schools,  544  teachers,  5111 
scholars,  and  83G9  volumes  in  the  libraries. 

The  Vermont  branch  of  the  Northern 
Baptist  Education  Society,  was  constitu- 
ted in  October,  1830.  By  the  instrumen- 
tality of  this  society,  many  pious,  indigent 
young  men  have  been  assisted  in  their 
preparation  for  the  gospel  ministry,  and 
although  the  number  of  persons  now  re- 
ceiving assistance  is  not  large,  still  the 
"  branch"  may  be  considered,  as  in  a 
prosperous  condition. 

In  1837,  the  Vermont  Bible  Society, 
auxiliary  to  the  American  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  was  formed;  and  liberal 
sums  are  annually  contributed  in  aid  of  a 
pure  and  exact  translation  of  the  sacred 
scriptures  into  the  languages  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth. 
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The  Baptists  generally  in  Vermont  are 
active  in  the  cause  of  temperance  ;  and  in 
the  anti-slavery  cause,  they  are  not  be- 
hind any  of  their  neighbors,  but  rather 
take  the  lead. 

The  Baptists  in  this  state,  like  the  Bap- 
tists in  other  sections  of  the  country,  have 
been  slow  to  adopt  vigorous  and  syste- 
matic measures  for  the  education  of  their 
sons,  inclined  to  the  gospel  ministry. 
They  have  been  thus  backward,  not  be- 
cause, as  a  body,  they  have  been  opposed 
to  education  and  improvement;  but  be- 
cause they  thought  that  they  discovered, 
in  some  leading  denominations,  a  dispo- 
sition to  lay  more  stress  upon  learning, 
than  upon  piety,  and  to  use  coercive  meas- 
ures in  sustaining  their  learned  ministry. 
All  this  prejudiced  the  minds  of  Bap- 
tists, and  made  them  cautious  in  adopting 
measures  for  the  education  of  their  sons. 
The  Baptists  did  not,  at  first,  consider  and 
admit,  as  they  now  very  generally  do,  that 
while  piety  is  considered  as  the  mistress 
in  the  gospel  ministry,  learning  may  be 
considered  as  her  handmaid ;  and  that 
when  the  mistress  and  the  handmaid  are 
associated,  the  ministry  will  more  readily 
command  a  voluntary  support.  Many  of 
the  young  men,  from  the  Baptist  denom- 
ination in  this  state,  have  graduated  at 
eome  one  of  the  colleges  in  the  land,  with 
very  creditable  testimonials  of  scholarship 
and  piety.  Some  of  these  are  now  filling 
important  stations,  as  pastors  of  churches, 
or  as  professors  in  our  highest  seminaries 
of  learning,  or  as  missionaries  to  the 
heathen.  In  1833,  the  Baptists,  in  this 
state,  located  an  institution  in  Brandon, 
called  the  Vermont  Literanj  and  Scientific 
Institiition.  The  building  is  of  brick, 
commodious  and  pleasant ;  measuring  100 
feet  by  40,  and  three  stories  high,  exclu- 
sive of  the  basement,  furnished  with  a 
good  library  and  philosophical  apparatus. 
This  institution  has  not  received  that  aid 
from  the  denomination  which  it  had  rea- 
son to  expect  when  established. 

Several  other  schools  have  been  opened 
in  the  state,  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  the  Baptists.  Black  River  Acad- 
emy, located  at  Ludlow,  was  opened  in 
1835.  The  building  is  of  brick,  two  sto- 
ries high,  measuring  60  feet  by  40.  The 
Leiand  English  and  Classical  School,  es- 
tablished at  Townshend,  affords  facilities 
for  acquiring  a  thorough  education.  The 
Derby  Institute,  located  at  Derby  in  the 
north  part  of  the  state,  is  very  pleasantly 
situated,  and  has  recently  commenced 
operations  under  favorable  circumstances. 
These  institutions  are  all  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Baptist  denomination,  but 
furnish  equal  advantages  to  all  who  may 


FREE  WILL  BAPTIST  CHURCHES. 

be    desirous  of    enjoying   their  benefits. 

The  Baptist  denomination  in  Vermont, 
as  well  as  the  Baptist  denomination  at 
large,  differs  from  all  other  denomina- 
tions, in  their  principles  of  church  policy. 
The  Baptists  are  distinguished  for  their 
simple  adherence  to  the  Bible,  as  their 
rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  resort  not 
to  other  authorities  to  be  guided  and  es- 
tablished. They  are  distinguished  for 
their  warm  adherence  to  religious  liberty, 
and  disclaim  all  alliance  between  church 
and  state,  and  all  civil  interference  with 
the  rights  of  conscience.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished for  their  adherence  to  a  per- 
sonal profession  of  faith,  and  an  immer- 
sion of  the  body  in  water,  as  essential  to 
Christian  baptism. 

The  Baptists,  in  common  with  other  de- 
nominations, believe  that  baptism  is  a  pre- 
requisite to  a  participation  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  Hence  they  feel  sacredly  bound 
to  observe  this  arrangement,  and  that 
there  would  be  a  departure  from  the  rule 
of  their  Divine  Master,  were  they  to  ad- 
mit to  his  table,  those  who  have  not  pre- 
viously been  baptized.  With  few  excep- 
tions,all  Christian  denominations  practice 
on  this  belief,  and  admit  none  to  the  sa- 
cramental board,  who  have  not  in  their 
judgment,  been  baptized.  The  principle 
on  which  Baptists  and  other  denomina- 
tions act  in  this  instance  is  the  same  ;  and 
other  denominations,  who  make  baptism, 
or  something  that  they  call  baptism,  a  pre- 
requisite to  coming  to  the  ordinance  of 
the  supper,  cannot  censure  the  practice  of 
the  Baptists,  without  condemning  their 
own,  for  Baptists  only  require,  what  in 
their  view  alone  constitutes  this  prerequi- 
site, which  is,  Believe  and  be  immersed. 


Section  V. 
Free  Will  Baptist  Churches  in  Vermont. 

BV  ELDER  ZEBINA  YOUNG. 

The  Free  Will  Baptist  denomination 
was  founded  at  Barrington,  N.  H.,  about 
the  year  1780,  by  Elder  Benjamin  Randel, 
who  was  converted  in  the  year  1770, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Rev. 
George  Whitefield.  The  denomination 
soon  spread  into  New  Durliam,  and  other 
adjacent  towns.  About  the  year  1791,  a 
lay  member  of  the  New  Durham  church, 
whose  name  was  Robert  Dickey,  came  to 
Strafford,  Vt.,  to  assist  a  relative  in  ma- 
king a  settlement  at  that  place.  While 
laboring  there  in  the  capacity  of  a  hired 
man,  his  spirit  was  stirred  within  him 
when  he  saw  the  people  living  in  sin,  and 
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many  of  them  in  open  profanity.  He  ac- 
cordingly began  to  exhort  tiicm  to  turn  to 
the  Lord,  and  about  thirty  were  hopefully 
converted  through  his  instrumentality. 
These  converts  desired  to  belong  to  the 
New  Durham  church,  110  miles  distant 
from  them.  Accordingly  they  sent  to 
that  church  for  help,  and  in  the  sunmier 
of  1792  Elders  Benjamin  Randel  and  John 
Buzzell  visited  them,  preached  a  few 
times  with  them,  and  baptized  a  number. 
In  January,  1794,  Elder  Randel  made 
them  another  visit,  but  found  them  con- 
fused in  their  sentiments  and  divided  in 
their  feelings,  and  he  returned  entirely 
discouraged  in  regard  to  them.  About 
the  last  of  February  following.  Elder 
John  Buzzell  visited  them  again,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  organizing  nine  into  a  church, 
who  entered  into  a  covenant  with  each 
other  to  take  the  scriptures  for  their  only 
rule  of  faith  and  practice.  This  church 
was  organized  about  the  first  of  March, 
1794,  and  was  the  first  Free  Will  Baptist 
church  in  Vermont.  It  is  now  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition,  consisting  of  200  mem- 
bers. 

At  the  present  period,  churches  are  or- 
ganized in  various  parts  of  the  state,  and 
the  several  churches  situated  in  the  same 
neighborhood  are  associated  together  ;  and 
delegates  from  these  associated  churches 
assemble  once  in  three  months  forming  a 
Quarterly  Meeting,  at  which  reports  are 
made  respecting  the  condition  of  the  re- 
spective churches.  The  several  quarterly 
meetings  are  also  associated  together,  and 
delegates  from  these  meet  annually  form- 
ing a  Yearly  Meeting.  There  is  also  a 
General  Conference,  which  assembles  once 
in  two  years,  and  is  composed  of  delegates 
from  all  the  churches  in  the  connection. 
Each  of  the  individual  churches  has  a 
monthly  meeting  for  mutual  edification 
and  comfort. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  of  Free  Will  Bap- 
tists in  this  state,  comprises  in  its  connec- 
tion, at  the  present  time,  100  churches, 
68  ordained  ministers,  9  licentiates,  and 
4423  communicants. 

Their  form  of  church  government  is 
democratic,  each  member  having  an  equal 
opportunity  to  speak  and  vote  in  all  the 
business  of  the  church. 

Some  of  the  principles  of  doctrine  held 
by  this  denomination  are  the  following, 
viz :  That  man  was  created  in  the  image 
of  God,  which  image  consisted  in  right- 
eousness and  true  holiness.  That  he  was 
rendered  amenable  to  a  moral  law,  which 
law,  through  the  influence  of  the  tempter, 
he  transgressed,  whereby  he  lost  the  di- 
vine image,  and  became  a  depraved,  sin- 
ful being,  subject  to  death;  from  which 


deplorable  condition  he  could  not  deliver 
himself;  and  that  God,  in  the  plenitude 
of  his  love,  sent  his  son  to  die  the  just 
for  the  unjust.  That  man  is  now,  and 
has  been  ever  since  the  apostacy,  depend- 
ent for  salvation  upon  the  redemption  ef- 
fected through  the  blood  of  Christ,  and 
upon  being  created  anew  unto  holiness 
through  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
both  of  which  are  provided  for  every  sou 
of  Adam. 

They  hold  that  as  the  regenerate  are 
placed  in  a  state  of  trial  during  this  life, 
their  future  obedience  is  neither  deter- 
mined nor  certain,  but  though  they  may 
turn  away  from  their  righteousness,  com- 
mit iniquity  and  die  thereby  :  yet  it  is 
their  privilege  and  duty  to  be  steadfast  in 
the  truth — to  grow  in  grace — persevere  in 
holiness,  and  make  their  election  sure. 

The  ordinances  of  the  church  as  held 
and  practised  by  this  denomination,  are 
Baptism,  or  the  immersion  of  believers  in 
water,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son 
and  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  holy  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  supper. 

They  believe  that  the  soul,  or  spirit, 
immediately  after  death,  enters  a  state  of 
happiness  or  misery,  according  to  the 
character  formed,  and  the  deeds  done  in 
the  body  :  and  that  there  will  be  a  resur- 
rection both  of  the  just  and  unjust, — the 
saints  to  be  raised  in  the  likeness  of 
Christ :  but  the  wicked  to  awake  to  shame 
and  everlasting  contempt:  and  finally, 
that  there  is  to  be  a  general  judgment, 
when  time  and  man's  probation  will 
cease  forever,  and  all  men  will  be  judged 
according  to  their  works,  the  righteous 
will  enter  into  eternal  life,  and  the  wicked 
will  go  into  a  state  of  endless  punish- 
ment. 


Section  VI. 
Unitarian  Churches  in  Vermont. 

BY  REV.  GEORGE  G.  INGERSOLt. 

Unitarian  is  a  comprehensive  term,  in- 
cluding all  those  christians  who  believe  in 

the  strict,  personal  unity  of  the  Deity 

that  "  there  Is  but  one  God  the  Father," 
and  not  a  trinity  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit.  In  tliis  interpretation  there  are 
many  Unitarians  in  various  parts  of  Ver- 
mont. But  of  the  denomination  more 
particularly  denoted  by  this  term,  there 
are  but  four  regularly  organized  cono-re- 
gatlons. 

These,  like  those  of  the  same  name 
throughout  New  England,  are,  in  mode  of 
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church  discipline  and  worship,  Congre- 
gationalists — maintaining  that  each  par- 
ticular church  has  authority  from  Christ 
for  exercising  government  and  enjoying 
all  the  ordinances  of  worship  within  it- 
self, and  that  the  only  terms  of  admission 
to  Christian  privileges  consist  in  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  great  Protestant 
principle— the  Bible  is  the  religion  of 
Protestants. 

They  also  maintain  the  authority  and 
obligation  of  the  two  Christian  rites.  Bap- 
tism and  the  Lord's  Supper— the  former 
to  be  administered  to  believers  and  their 
children ;  the  latter  open  to  all  who  pro- 
fess "repentance  toward  God  and  faith 
toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

Receiving  the  scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  as  containing  au- 
thentic records  of  the  dispensations  of  God 
and  of  his  revelations  to  men,  and  thus 
regarding  the  Bible  as  the  only  summary 
of  religion,  they  do  not  profess  to  com- 
prise their  sentiments  in  any  system  of 
articles  to  be  imposed  on  their  several 
churches,  but  offer  the  hand  of  Christian 
friendship  to  every  one  who  believes  that 
*' Jesus  is  the  Christ,"  "the  Son  of  the 
living  God,"  "  whom  the  Father  sancti- 
fied and  sent  into  the  world."  Unitarians 
receive  Christianity  as  a  divine  system 
originating  in  the  love  of  God,  and  hav- 
ing for  its  object  the  salvation  of  men. 
'They  believe  that  Jesus  Christ,  who  came 
to  reveal  it,  is,  in  his  offices  and  example, 
fully  entitled  to  implicit  faith,  obedience, 
love  and  imitation  ;  and  that  he  lived  and 
died,  not  to  make  God  merciful  but  to 
show  that  he  is  so.  They  regard  man  as 
free  and  accountable,  and  able,  through 
the  grace  of  God,  to  obey  the  requirements 
of  the  gospel  and  conform  to  the  condi- 
tions of  salvation.  That  to  obey  is  to  be 
happy,  while  disobedience  will  be  follow- 
ed by  a  righteous  retribution  as  declared 
in  God's  holy  word.  And  that  while  man 
has  all  motive  and  encouragement  to  du- 
ty, every  thing  is  the  gift  of  God, — the 
blessings  of  this  life  and  the  hope  of  im- 
mortality. 

Unitarians, — though  "ready  always  to 
give  an  answer  to  every  man  that  asketh 
a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  them" — 
insist  that  "  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ 
hath  made  us  free,"  gives  to  all  his  fol- 
lowers the  right  of  free  inquiry  and  private 
judgment.  That  no  individual  or  body 
of  Christians  are  authorized  to  make  their 
opinions  the  standard  of  belief;  or  sub- 
scription to  their  particular  creed  the  sole 
condition  ol  communion  ;  but  that  there 
is  "  one  Master  Christ"  and  that  the  rule 
and  motto  of  his  followers  should  be, 
"  liberty,  holiness,  love." 


Christian  Church,  Woodstock. 


Section  VII. 
Christian"  Churches  in  Vermont. 

BY  ELDER  JASPER  HAZEN. 

This  class  of  christians  arose,  as  a  de- 
nomination,nearly  simultaneously  in  three 
different  sections  of  the  United  States,  the 
southern,  the  northern,  and  the  western, 
but  remained  for  some  time  without  any 
knowledge  of  each  other. 

In  1793,  James  O'Kelley,  in  company 
with  several  other  preachers  and  about 
1000  members,  separated  from  the  Metho- 
dist society  in  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina, and  eventually  associated  together 
as  Christians.  They  have  since  spread 
through  different  portions  of  the  southern 
states  and  number  many  thousands  in 
their  communion. 

The  first  church  at  the  north  was  gath- 
ered at  Lyndon,  Vermont,  in  September, 
1801,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Dr. 
Abner  Jones,  then  a  practising  physician 
in  that  town.  He  had  previously  been 
connected  with  the  Calvinist  Baptist 
church,  from  which  he  separated  in  the 
year  1794,  accompanying  his  separation 
with  the  following  declaration  :  "  I  em- 
brace the  Bible  as  an  all-sufficient  rule  of 
faith  and  practice.  I  reject  all  articles 
and  confessions  of  faith  except  the  Bible. 
I  reject  all  denominational  names  as  ap- 
plied to  the  disciples  of  Christ,  except  that 
of  Christian."  This  declaration  he  main- 
tained until  his  death,  which  occurred  at 


*  This  name  as  here  applied  is  often  pronounced 
Chrlst-ian,  not  on  account  of  ignorance  or  disrespect, 
but  merely  to  distinguish  this  class  of  Christians  from 
Christians  of  other  denominations. 
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Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  24th  of 
May,  1841.  Throiigli  his  instrumentality 
a  church  was  gathered  in  Bradford  in  this 
state  in  the  year  1802,  and  in  1803  one  in 
Haverhill  and  Piermont  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  the  same  year  a  church  was 
gathered  at  Portsmouth  in  that  state  by 
Eider  Elias  Smith,  who  for  a  number  of 
years  was  one  of  the  most  indefatigable 
and  successful  laborers  in  the  cause.  Soon 
after  several  preachers,  with  almost  entire 
churches  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  laid 
aside  their  articles  of  faith,  renounced  the 
name  of  Baptist  by  wliich  they  had  been 
distinguished,  and  agreed  to  be  known  as 
Christians  only ;  and  but  a  short  period 
elapsed  before  churches  were  planted  in 
each  of  the  New  England  and  middle 
states,  and  in  the  adjoining  British  prov- 
inces. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  1803,  at  Lex- 
ington, Kentucky,  Barton  W.  Stone  and 
four  other  preachers  of  the  Presbyterian 
denomination  withdrew  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Synod  and  her  Presbyteries, 
and  formed  themselves  into  a  body  called 
the  Springfield  Presbytery.  On  the  2«th 
of  June,  1814,  this  body  met  in  Bourbon 
county,  Ky.,  and  agreed  to  cast  off  their 
assumed  name  and  power,  and  to  sink  in- 
to the  general  body  of  Christians,  taking 
no  other  name  than  Christian,  as  the  name 
first  given  by  divine  authority  to  the  dis- 
ciples of  Christ.  This  they  announced 
to  the  world  in  an  article  entitled,  "77(e 
last  will  and  testament  of  Springfield  Pres- 
bytery," in  which  they  recommend  the 
Bible  as  the  only  sure  guide  to  heaven. 

This  class  of  Christians,  throughout  the 
country,  take  to  themselves  the  name  of 
Christian,  as  the  universally  acknowl- 
edged epithet  to  denote  the  followers  of 
Jesus  Christ.  This  name  they  take  in 
common  with  all  Christians,  and  not  to 
distinguish  thein  from  a  portion  of  Christ's 
disciples,  l^elieving  that  party  names  are 
unauthorized,  and  injurious  to  the  cause 
of  Christ,  they  decline  the  assumption  of 
such  names  themselves,  and  refuse  to  ac- 
knowledge any  that  others  might  be  in- 
clined to  impose  upon  them.  They  re- 
gard the  scriptures  as  the  most  perfect 
written  rule  of  the  Christian's  faith  and 
practice — "able  to  make  us  wise  unto  sal- 
vation, through  faith  in  Christ  Jesus  ;" — 
that  "  all  scripture  is  given  by  the  inspi- 
ration of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doc- 
trine, for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  in- 
struction in  righteousness  ;  that  the  man 
of  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  fur- 
nished unto  all  good  works."  They  be- 
lieve this  so  complete,  so  perfect  a  rule, 
as  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  that  no 
man,  or  body  of  men,  since  the  days  of 


the  Apostles,— Pope,  Council,  Assembly, 
or  Conference,  either  local  or  general, — 
has  been  or  now  are  able  to  improve  it  by 
the  addition  of  any  thing  new,  or  by  the 
retrenchment  of  any  redundancies  ;  or  by 
any  different  arrangement,  or  derange- 
ment of  its  parts;  or  by  selecting  de- 
tached parts ;  or  by  giving  what  they 
consider  the  substance  of  its  truths  in 
their  own  language,  in  order  to  make 
them  a  plainer,  safer  and  more  perfect 
guide  to  the  disciples  of  Christ.  They, 
therefore,  form  no  covenants,  creeds,  con- 
fessions, or  articles  of  faith  of  their  own, 
and  unhesitatingly  refuse  to  accept  those, 
formed  by  other  uninspired  men,  believ- 
ing them  to  be  instrumental  of  division 
in  the  church,  and  injurious  to  the  cause 
of  religion. 

They  believe  that  persons  become  mem- 
bers of  the  body  by  union  with  the  head — 
even  Christ ; — that  all,  who  are  united  to 
Christ  by  faith,  stand,  from  that  union  to 
him,  in  the  endearing  relationship  of 
brethren  to  each  other,  being  no  longer 
strangers  and  foreigners,  but  fellow  citi- 
zens with  the  saints,  and  of  the  household 
of  God.  They  believe  that  the  duties, 
which  Christians  owe  one  another,  of 
brotherly  kindness,  to  watch  over  each 
other,  to  pray  one  for  another,  to  love  and 
to  walk  as  brethren,  grow  out  of  their  re- 
lation to  each  other  as  members  of  one 
fiimily  ; — that  those  duties  are  imperiously 
binding  upon  all  the  members  of  the  fam- 
ily, and  that  it  is  not  left  to  individual 
caprice  to  assume,  or  refuse  those  obliga- 
tions ;  and  that  those  duties  become  per- 
sonally obligatory  on  the  possession  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  relation  and  opportunity 
to  discharge  them. 

They  believe  that  all  true  Christians, 
wherever  they  have  opportunity  to  asso- 
ciate, should  make  but  one  communion  ; 
that  all  who  believe  on  Jesus  Christ  should 
be  one,  and  should,  in  every  place,  in 
suitable  numbers,  convene  in  one  cono-re- 
gation  for  the  enjoyment  of  Christian 
privileges  and  be  members  of  one  and  the 
same  church. 

They  accordingly  refuse  no  one  the 
privileges  of  the  church  of  God  with  them, 
who  gives  satisfactory  evidence  of  being 
a  Christian.  Their  inquiry  is  not  whether 
he  believes  in  Galvanism  or  Armenian- 
ism, — whether  he  is  a  Trinitarian  or  a 
Unitarian ;  but  simply  whether  he  is  a 
Christian.  They  require  no  assent  to 
formulas  of  doctrine  "in  the  words  which 
man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but"  only  to  those 
words,  "  Vi'hich  the  Holy  Ghost  teachetli." 
They  believe  that  nothing  should  sliut  a 
person  from  the  fellowship  and  commun- 
ion of  the  members,  which  does  not  pre- 
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vent  fellowship  and  communion  with  the 
head  of  the  church.  Any  person  who  can 
respond  to  the  test,  "  If  thou  believest 
with  all  thy  heart  thou  mayest,"  the  con- 
fession of  the  Ethiopian,  "  I  believe  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,"  and  who 
lives  a  sober,  righteous  and  godly  life,  they 
profess  to  receive  unhesitatingly,  and  to 
welcome'to  all  the  privileges  of  the  church 
of  God.  They  believe  in  the  exercise  of 
true  repentance  for  sin,  the  experience  of 
remission  of  sins  through  the  forbearance 
of  God,  and  that  witness  of  forgiveness, 
which  causes  the  soul  to  rejoice  with  joy 
unspeakable  and  full  of  glory. 

The  Elders  and  private  brethren  cho- 
sen for  the  purpose,  and  living  within  a 
territory  convenient  for  that  object,  gen- 
erally meet  in  conference  annually,  for 
mutual  edification  and  comfort,  and  to 
consult  upon  subjects  of  general  interest 
to  the  cause  of  Christ.  These  associations 
claim  no  power,  legislative  nor  judicial, 
each  church  acting  independently  of  all 
others,  and  meeting  in  conference,  or  not, 
at  pleasure,  and  without  prejudice.  The 
number  of  preachers  and  communicants 
belonging  to  this  class  of  Christians  has 
not  been  ascertained  with  precision,  but 
has  been  estimated,  in  the  whole,  at  1000 
preachers,  and  from  100,000  to  120,000 
communicants.  In  Vermont  there  are 
between  30  and  40 preachers  and  churches. 


Universalist  Chapel,  Woodstock. 


Section  VII. 
Universalist  Churches  in  Vermont. 

-     BY  REV.  SAMUEL  C.  LOVELAND. 

The    Universalists  as   a  denomination, 
began  to  be  distinguished  as  such,  in  Ver- 


mont, in  some  of  the  closing  years  of  the 
last  century.  The  first  association  of 
preachers  and  other  brethren  of  the  order, 
which  we  have  on  record,  was  a  meeting 
of  what  was  called,  "  The  General  Con- 
vention of  Universalists  of  the  New  Eng- 
land States  and  others,"  in  Bennington, 
in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1795.  This 
convention  had  been  organized  in  Massa- 
chusetts, ten  years  before.  But  we  have 
no  account  of  its  finding  an  open  door  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  its  native  state, 
till  the  time  of  its  first  meeting  in  Ver- 
mont. In  the  year  1799,  this  convention 
held  its  annual  meeting  at  Woodstock. 
These  were  all  the  meetings  of  an  associ- 
ational  kind,  which  were  held  by  Univer- 
salists, in  Vermont,  previously  to  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century. 
At  this  early  period,  we  have  no  means  of 
information,  respecting  the  existence  of 
churches  or  societies  organized  among  us 
in  this  state.  If  we  may  calculate  from 
other  circumstances,  we  shall  be  led  to 
conclude  there  were  a  very  few. 

In  the  year  1804,  the  first  ecclesiastical 
body  of  the  order,  in  this  state,  was  organ- 
ized by  the  name  of  "  The  Northern  As- 
sociation of  Universalists."  Annual  meet- 
ings of  this  association  have  been  held, 
mostly  in  Vermont,  from  that  period  to 
the  present  time. 

Sometime  since  the  year  1830,  the  Uni- 
versalists abolished  their  General  Con- 
vention, or,  rather,  it  may  be  more  prop- 
erly said,  resolved  it  into  a  United  States 
Convention,  which  was  organized  on  a 
new  and  different  plan.  Our  annual 
meetings,from  this  period  soon  underwent 
a  re-organization  throughout  the  connec- 
tion in  the  United  States.  Each  state, 
where  organized  bodies  of  our  brethren 
exist  has  its  convention  and  so  many  as- 
sociations, as  the  local  situations  of  the 
brethren  require.  The  Convention  of  Uni- 
versalists in  Vermont,  was  organized  in 
the  year  1833,  and  holds  an  annual  meet- 
ing in  the  state,  on  the  fourth  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  in  August.  Besides  the 
convention,  we  have  four  associations. 
The  Northern  Association,  which,  since 
the  new  organization,  embraces  the  coun- 
ties of  Orange,  Washington,  Caledonia, 
Orleans,  Essex,  and  part  of  Lamoille, 
with  some  societies  in  Lower  Canada,  for- 
merly embraced  the  whole  of  Vermont, 
and  was  sometimes  carried  to  the  adjacent 
parts  of  New  York  and  New  Hampshire. 
The  Champlain  Associiition  includes  the 
counties  of  Addison,  Chittenden,  Grand 
Isle,  Franklin,  and  part  of  Lamoille,  be- 
sides some  societies  in  Canada.  The 
Windham  and  Bennington  Association 
includes  the  counties  of  Windham  and 
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Bennington.  The  Green  Mountain  As- 
sociation includes  the  counties  of  Wind- 
sor and  Rutland. 

We,  at  this  time,  have  about  92  socie- 
ties, in  this  state,  G'i  meeting-houses, 
owned  wholly  or  in  part  by  Universalists, 
end  not  far  from  40  preachers. 

The  Universalists  in  this  state  have  a 
periodical,  which  is  owned  and  published 
by  the  Rev.  Eli  Ballou,  at  JNlontpclier. 
It  is  published  weekly  on  a  super-royal 
eheet,  folio.  This  paper  is  the  continua- 
tion of  a  pamphlet  periodical  commenced 
in  the  year  lb"20,  which  has  been  publish- 
ed in  duodecimo,  quarto,  or  folio  form 
from  that  time  to  the  present. 

The  early  believers  in  the  final  salva- 
tion of  all  men,  were  not  very  tenacious, 
respecting  outward  forms,  such  as  form- 
ing churches,  societies,  practicing  bap- 
tism, and  the  Lord's  supper.  From  the 
joy  of  their  own  hearts  in  believing, 
they  vi^ere  much  disposed  to  conclude, 
that  whoever  possessed  the  same  faith  of 
universal  love,  would  not  only  come  to 
the  same  religious  enjoyment,  but  that 
these  sentiments  would  lead  to  all  those 
happy  practical  results,  that  should  super- 
cede the  necessity  of  outward  forms.  But 
experience  shows  that  a  thing  without 
a  form  is  an  anomaly  ;  and  that  no  body 
of  men  can  form  a  concert  of  action  that 
shall  be  of  a  durable  nature,  without  a 
regular  organization.  The  want  of  a  suit- 
able attention  to  these  things  in  the  first 
promulgators  of  our  faith  is  by  many  now 
sensibly  felt.  It  extends  its  influence  to 
the  present  day,  and  may  for  a  period  yet 
to  come. 

By  these  remarks,  we  wish  the  reader, 
however,  not  to  understand  that  the  form- 
ing of  churches  and  societies  have  ever 
been  altogether  neglected  among  us.  Our 
accounts  of  churches  in  this  state,  extend 
as  far  back  as  the  year  1800  ;  and  from 
that  period  to  the  present  time,  we  have 
always  had  a  few.  In  towns  where  there 
is  a  number  of  believers,  they  have  gen- 
erally organized  themselves  as  a  society 
for  the  purpose  of  united  action  in  the 
support  of  preaching.  And  these  obtain, 
at  this  day,  in  many  places  where  v/e 
liave  no  organized  churches.  We  have 
Sabbath  schools  and  Bible  classes,  in  pla- 
ces where  a  stated  ministry  is  enjoyed. 

Yielding  to  each  individual  the  rights  of 
conscience  with  regard  to  religious  tenets, 
the  Universalists  have  not  been  disposed, 
to  much  extent,  to  countenance  written  or 
printed  creeds.  We  have  never  deemed 
it  proper  for  one  man  to  decide  what  shall 
be  the  faith  of  another.  But,  as  in  con- 
formity to  the  old  maxim,  that  ticocamiot 
v^alk  together  except  ihci/  he  agreed,  there 
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are  certain  leading  points,  in  which  we 
are  very  generally  united.  The  belief  of 
universal  salvation  is  the  great  and  lead' 
ing  item  of  faith  that  distinguishes  us 
from  other  denominations  in  the  Chris- 
tian world.  This,  we  believe  to  be  clear- h 
ly  supported  by  the  sacred  pages.  The 
doctrine  of  punishment  or  suffering  be- 
yond the  grave,  is  not  so  generally  em- 
braced as  formerly  ;  yet  there  are  instan- 
ces of  this  peculiarity  of  laith  among  us. 

No  Universalists  are  known  who  em- 
brace the  doctrine  of  a  trinity  of  persona 
in  the  Supreme  Being.  We  are  altogeth- 
er unable  from  scripture  or  reason,  to  di- 
vide the  godhead  into  personal  distinc- 
tions, hi  a  similar  light,  we  view  the 
common  doctrine  of  original  sin,  total  de- 
pravity, imputed  or  substituted  righteous- 
ness, particular  election  and  reprobation. 
A  portion  of  these,  with  infant  damnation, 
seemed  based  on  the  old  long  ago  forbid- 
den proverbs  that  ^^  the  fathers  have  eaten 
sour  grapes,  and  the  children  s  teeth  are 
set  on  edge." 

Baptism  is  administered  on  profession 
of  faith,  when  required.  The  celebration 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  often  called  the 
Eucharist,  is  universal  among  our  church- 
es. Instances  of  publicly  dedicating  in- 
fant children,  in  imitation  of  our  Lord's 
taking  them  in  his  arms  and  blessing 
them,  have  been  known  ;  but  they  are  not 
numerous.  The  practice  is  much  more 
frequent  among  our  brethren  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Respecting  articles  of  faith,  the  general 
convention  at  Winchester,  N.  H.,  in  the 
yearl803,adopted  the  three  following,from 
which  none  of  our  churches  or  societies 
have  been  known  to  dissent,  and  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  standard  arti- 
cles of  the  order  : 

Article  1,  We  believe  that  the  Holy 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
contain  a  revelation  of  the  character  of 
God  ;  and  of  the  duty,  interest,  and  final 
destination  of  all  mankind. 

Article  2.  We  believe  tliat  there  is 
one  God,  whose  nature  is  love;  revealed 
in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  one  Holy 
Spirit  of  grace,  who  will  finally  restore 
the  whole  human  family  to  holiness  and 
happiness. 

Article  3.  We  believe  that  holiness 
and  true  happiness  are  inseparably  con- 
nected ;  and  that  believers  ought  to  be 
careful  to  maintain  order,  and  to  practice 
good  works  ;  for  these  things  are  good 
and  profitable  unto  men. 


Frir.iuls  or  Quakers. — There  an;  some  iif  this  (!e- 
iKiniinalion  in  DiinbV)  Ferrisbiirgh,  Lincohi,  and 
several  other  towns,  but  we  have  not  succeoded  in 
procuring  an}'  piirlicular  account  of  their  history. 
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Section  IX. 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Vermont. 

BY  REV.  CARLTON  CHASE,  D.  D. 

Among  the  earlier  population  of  the 
state  of  Vermont,  we  look  in  vain  for  the 
trace  of  any  considerable  number  of  Epis- 
copalians. Being  settled  almost  wholly 
by  emigrants  from  the  older  states  of  Nevi^ 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts  and  Connecti- 
cut, where  very  different  views  of  religion 
prevailed,  this  district  of  country  would 
not  be  likely  to  show  but  here  and  there 
an  individual  holding  the  faith  and  order 
and  discipline  of  a  church  governed  by 
Bishops.  Some  such  there  were,  how- 
ever ;  chiefly  emigrants  from  the  state  of 
Connecticut,  who  from  various  considera- 
tions were  disposed  to  try  their  fortunes 
and  rear  their  families  in  this  then  wild 
region,  remote  from  the  altars  amidst 
whose  solemnities  they  had  themselves 
been  educated, — and  always  hoping,  that 
the  time  would  come  for  them  to  enjoy 
again  the  privileges  and  ministrations  of 
the  Church  which  they  loved. 

And  to  a  great  extent,  through  the  good- 
ness of  the  Redeemer,  these  hopes  have 
been  realized. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Peters,  L.  L.  D.,  fa- 
miliarly known  among  our  older  church- 
men under  the  name  of"  Bishop  Peters," 
tells  us,  [see  his  Life  of  Hugh  Peters,  p. 
94,]  that  he  was  the  first  clergyman  who 
visited  "  Verd  Mont,"  as  he  calls  it.  This 
was  in  October,  17(38,  when  with  a  num- 
ber of  gentlemen  he  ascended  to  one  of 
the  Green  Mountain  peaks,  and  there,  in 
sight  of  lake  Champlain  on  the  west  and 
of  Connecticut  river  on  the  east,  and 
stretching  his  view  over  interminable  for- 
ests northward  and  southward,  proclaimed 
the  name  of"  Verd  Mont."  After  this, 
as  he  states,  he  passed  through  most  of 
the  settlements,  preaching  and  baptizing 
for  the  space  of  eight  weeks.  The  num- 
ber baptized  by  him  at  that  early  period, 
of  adults  and  children,  is  set  down  at  near- 
ly twelve  hundred — a  number  very  re- 
markablecertainly, considering  the  sparse- 
ness  of  the  population.  So  far  as  records 
or  credible  traditions  go,  these  were  the 
first  labors  of  much  importance  performed 
by  a  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

At  an  early  period  parishes  were  organ- 
ized in  Manchester,  Arlington,  Sandgate, 
Castleton,  Tinmouth,  Wells,  Fairfield, 
Bethel,  Weathcrsfield  and  Rockingham. 
The  first  two  of  these  are  said  to  have 
been  organized  at  the  first  settlement  of 
the  state  ;  Manchester,  by  some  emigrants 
from  the  western  part  of  Connecticut  and 
from  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.,  numbering 
twenty   families    before    the    revolution. 


The  parish  at  Arlington  was  organized  by 
Mr.  Jehiel  Hawley,  and  consisted  of  emi- 
grants from  Newtown  and  New  Milford, 
Connecticut.  It  is  stated  b)'  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bronson,  that  the  parish  last  named  was 
sustained  by  lay-reading  and  occasional 
visits  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bostwick  of  Great 
Barringlon,  Massachusetts,  until  1778, 
when  Mr.  Hawley  died. 

The  troubles  about  that  time  drove  away 
many  people  from  both  of  these  churches  ; 
so  that  at  tlie  peace  of  1783  they  were  but 
barely  in  existence.  They  then,  however, 
mustered  strength  and  courage  to  resume 
lay-reading,  and  were  thus  kept  alive  till 
1766,  when  the  Rev.  James  Nichols  was 
settled  at  Arlington,  and  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Barber  at  Manchester. 

In  1786  or  the  year  following  a  church 
was  erected  at  Arlington,  the  exterior 
alone  being  finished.  The  interior  was 
not  finished  till  1803,  though  in  the  mean 
time  the  congregation  had  furnished  it 
with  moveable  seats,  and  used  it  for  pub- 
lic worship.  This  might  be  considered 
the  first  church  in  the  state. 

During  the  revolutionary  war  the  cause 
of  the  Church  suffered,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, from  the  hostile  feeling  every 
where  entertained  towards  England  and 
England's  institutions.  Our  scattered 
people,  though  still  adhering  resolutely  to 
primitive  principles  of  truth  -end  order, 
felt  much  disheartened.  While  their 
brethren  in  other  states  were  actively  ta- 
king measures  for  Diocesan  organization, 
they,  dispersed  in  many  different  settle- 
ments, and  ignorant  of  their  own  num- 
bers, silently  acquiesced  in  spiritual  pri- 
vations, which  seemed  to  be  providential, 
still  hoping,  that  the  day  would  come  for 
tlie  Churcli  to  rise.  This  hope  began  to 
be  realized  in  1789. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1790,  was 
held  the  first  ecclesiastical  convention — 
from  which  time  the  state  of  Vermont  may 
be  considered  an  organized  Diocese.  Del- 
egates from  eight  parishes,  with  but  two 
clergymen,  the  Rev.  James  Nichols  and 
the  Rev.  Daniel  Barber,  met  at  Arlington. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Nichols  delivered  a  sermon, 
and  the  convention  was  organized  by 
choosing  Mr.  Elcazer  Baldwin  chairman, 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barber  secretary. 

One  great  object  in  the  assembling  of 
this  body  was  to  take  measures  for  secur- 
ing to  the  Church  the  possession  of  its 
lands — the  Glebes,  and  the  grants  to  the 
society  for  the  propaoration  of  the  Gospel. 
For  this  purpose  a  committee  of  two  per- 
sons was  appointed  to  carry  the  subject 
before  the  General  Assembly  of  the  state. 
From  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention 
in  1793  it  appears,  that  an  application  had 
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been  made  for  an  act  of  incorporation, 
wliicli  was  not  successful.  In  this  Con- 
vention, which  was  held  at  Pawlct,  bu- 
siness was  transacted  of  great  importance. 
In  the  hope,  that  ^.n  act  of  incorporation 
would  be  obtained,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  make  application  to  the  society 
in  England  for  a  conveyance  of  its  prop- 
erty in  Vermont  to  such  Board.  The 
committee  consisted  of  the  llev.  Bethuel 
Chittenden,  the  Rev.  James  Nichols,  the 
Rev.  Daniel  Barber,  the  Rev.  John  C. 
Ogden,  Col.  Mattiiew  Lyon,  and  Ebene- 
zer  Mervin,  Eleazer  Baldwin  and  Truman 
Squier,  Esqrs.  The  act  not  being  obtain- 
ed,this  measure  of  course  was  not  pressed. 

At  the  same  Convention  a  committee 
■was  appointed,  for  the  first  time,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  applications  of  per- 
sons desirous  of  entering-  into  holy  Orders; 
and  as  they  saw  fit,  to  recommend  them 
for  ordination.  Before  this  Vermont  had 
furnished,  it  is  believed,  but  a  single  in- 
dividual for  the  sacred  ministry  of  the 
Church.  That  individual  was  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Chittenden. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  transac- 
tion of  the  Convention  of  17LI3,  was  the 
election  of  a  Bishop.  For  the  purpose  of 
securing  that  deliberation,  which  so  sol- 
emn a  procedure  demanded,  the  Conven- 
tion chose  a  committee  of  six  to  nominate 
a  suitable  candidate,  and  then  immedi- 
ately adjourned  to  meet  on  the  following 
day.  The  committee,  on  coming  togeth- 
er in  tlie  morning,  nominated  the  Rev. 
Edward  Bass,  D.  D.,  Rector  of  St.  Paul's 
Church  in  Newburyport,  Massachusetts. 
The  nomination  was  approved  by  the  Con- 
vention, and  that  gentlemen  accordingly 
elected.  The  election  being  made  known 
to  liim,  in  due  time  a  favorable  answer 
was  returned, in  which  he  declared  himself 
willing  to  assume  the  charge  and  ready 
for  consecration,  provided  the  Convention 
would  dispense  with  his  ijninediate  resi- 
dence, and  accept  of  temporary  visita- 
tions, until  the  income  of  Cliurch  lands 
should  be  sufficient  to  give  him  an  ade- 
quate maintenance. 

The  prospect  proving  unfavorable  in 
regard  to  the  consecration  of  Dr.  Bass, 
and  a  general  anxiety  prevailing  to  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  Episcopal  supervision  as 
Boon  as  possible,  attention  was  turned  to 
another  quarter.  Most  singular  and  rep- 
rehensible was  the  hurry,  with  which  a 
matter  of  such  solemn  moment  was  push- 
ed forward.  The  election  of  Dr.  Bass 
took  place  on  the  ]9th  day  of  September, 
I7'J3.  His  answer,  which  amounted  to 
acceptance,  is  dated  January  2,  1704  ; 
and  yet  it  appears  from  a  letter  of  Dr. 
Peters,    published    in    the   Churchman's 


Miifrazine  for  1807,  that  a  special  session 
of  the  Convention  was  held  in  the  month 
of  February  immediately  following,  in 
which  Col.  John  A.  Graham,  a  delegate 
from  Rutland,  put  in  nomination  for  that 
holy  and  responsible  oHice,the  Rev.  Sam- 
uel Peters,  L.  L.  D.,  who  was  his  relation 
and  intimate  friend.  The  nomination 
gave  satisfaction  ;  and  a  formal  election 
immediately  took  j>lace.  Dr.  Peters  be- 
ing then  in  England,  the  idea  was  con- 
ceived of  having  him  consecrated  there. 
Accordingly  Col.  Graham  was  despatch- 
ed thither,  as  the  agent  of  the  Diocese,  to 
make  application  to  the  English  Bishopa 
for  that  purpose.  That  gentleman,  pos- 
sessed  of  much  address  and  diplomatio 
skill,  urged  the  suit  most  ably  and  assid- 
uously. But  he  was  unsuccessful  ;  the 
steadfast  answer  was,  "  We  have  conse- 
crated three  Bishops  for  America  already, 
who  are  competent  to  a  regular  perform- 
ance of  the  act  of  consecration  ;  make 
your  application  to  them."  This  was  far 
from  being  satisfactory,  and  gave  occasion 
to  some  curious  papers  on  the  subject. 
Colonel  Graham  returned  and  made  re- 
port of  his  proceedings  in  November,  17;)5. 
Failing  in  this  design,  the  Convention  di- 
rected their  President  and  Secretary  to 
address  the  three  American  Bishops,  and 
respectfully  to  request  them  to  consecrato 
Dr.  Peters.  This  was  declined  on  the 
ground,  first,  that  it  was  not  expedient  to 
consecrate  a  Bishop  for  a  Diocese,  that 
contained  but  one  Presbyter — which  was 
the  case  with  Vermont  at  that  time — and, 
secondly,  that  there  were  personal  objec- 
tions. 

Here  the  matter  ended  and  we  hear  no 
more  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Peters,  L.  L.  D. 

In  the  journal  of  1796  occurs  for  the 
first  time  the  name  of  the  Bishop  of  Illi- 
nois, the  Rt.  Rev.  Philander  Chase,  D. 
D.,  then  a  young  man.  He  applied  to  the 
Convention  to  give  him  a  recommenda- 
tion for  Deacon's  Orders — which  waa 
promptly  done. 

As  respects  the  general  state  of  the 
Church  previous  to  the  year  ISOO,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  close  up  the  century 
with  a  few  remarks. 

Down  to  the  date  last  mentioned  the 
Church  had  made  but  little  progress,  and 
gained  but  little  strength.  Numbering 
ten  or  twelve  parishes  in  all,  no  one  of 
which  felt  able  to  maintain  a  clergyman 
alone,  she  abode  quietly  (though  in  the 
firm  possession  of  her  primitive  and  Apos- 
tolic principles)  under  that  neglect — and 
not  unfrequently  contempt — with  which 
the  strong  and  independent  sects  around 
her  were  disjiosed  to  regard  her  weakness. 
With  no  available  resources — no  order  of 
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learned  and  able  men  to  illustrate  and 
maintain  the  grounds  of  her  faith,  wor- 
eliip  and  discipline — without  a  class  of 
pious,  active  and  studious  young  men 
rising  up  to  assume  the  solemn  duties  of 
the  ministry — and  at  the  same  time  crush- 
ed beneath  prejudice,  how  could  she  in- 
crease ?  The  writer  confesses,  with  un- 
feigned satisfaction, his  admiration  of  those 
excellent  and  steadfast  men — clergymen 
some,  laymen  many — who,  "shoulder  to 
ehoulder,"  by  the  help  of  God,  kept  alive 
the  cause  of  the  Church  when  it  seemed 
to  be  hopeless,  and  from  utterly  becoming 
extinct,  preserving  it  to  better  times.  Chit- 
tenden, Ogden,  Pardee,  the  Hards,  the 
Canfields,  the  Hawleys,  Wooster,  Gid- 
dings,  Squier,  Whitlock,  Chipman,  wor- 
thy names  !  ! 

As  respects  Christian  piety,  a  faithful 
and  consistent  attention  to  the  various 
demands  of  duty  both  public  and  private, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  under  exist- 
ing circumstances  the  Church  was  in  ad- 
vance of  surrounding  sects.  The  times 
did  not  demand  "  a  forth-putting  piety," 
as  now.  It  is  stated  by  a  respectable  cler- 
gyman, who  commenced  his  labors  near 
that  period,  that  the  great  doctrines  of 
grace  were  but  little  understood  by  eitlier 
the  clergy  or  the  laity.  It  is  a  "  hard 
saying"  to  leave  on  record,  without  some 
attention  to  circumstances.  Quite  proba- 
bly among  subjects  frequently  discussed 
were  those  connected  with  the  visible  pe- 
culiarities of  the  Church,  because  these 
were  the  occasion  of  repeated  attacks. 

The  number  of  communicants  in  all  the 
parishes  was  small.  According  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Bronson,  who  came  into  the 
Diocese  in  1802,  we  might  set  down,  for 
Arlington,  Manchester  and  Sandgate, 
m)  "pious  communicants" — Pawlet  and 
Wells,  15— Shelburne,  Fairfield,  Bethel 
and  Weathcrsfield,  30 — with  scattered  in- 
dividuals in  other  places  sufficient  to  make 
\ip  80  or  90  in  all. 

The  Church  is  much  indebted  to  the 
pious  and  self-denying  labors  of  the  Rev. 
Bethuel  Chittenden, who,  witnessing  with 
sorrow  her  desolation,  at  the  age  of  fifty 
years  forsook  his  secular  pursuits,  and 
with  such  preparation  as  a  liigh  order  of 
natural  talents,  with  little  time  and  poor 
advantages,  could  secure,  entered  into 
Holy  Orders.  He  was  ordained  by  Bishop 
Seabury;  labored  a  few  years  at  Tinmouth 
and  neighboring  places  ;  and  at  length  re- 
moved to  Shelburne,  where  lie  remained 
till  his  dpatli  in  1809 — visiting  occasion- 
sionally  Fttirfield,  Weathersfield,  Bethel, 
Pawlet,  Wells  and  Rockingham.  He  rnay 
be  said  to  have  "  died  with  his  harness  on 
him."     On  a  Sunday  morning,  while  sit- 


ting in  his  chair  with  his  people  assem- 
bled around  him,  and  about  to  engage  in 
the  solemnities  of  the  holy  communion, 
his  spirit  suddenly  took  its  flight  to  other 
worlds.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  good 
sense — fond  of  controversy  and  skilful  in 
it — but  not  of  a  classical  education. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  Barber  officiated  sev- 
eral years  at  Manchester  ;  but  the  pros- 
pect of  a  speedy  recovery  of  the  Church 
lands  failing,  he  became  discouraged  and 
left  the  Diocese.  In  advanced  age,  worn 
down  with  domestic  trials,  he  went  over 
to  the  Roman  communion,  in  which  he 
died. 

The  Rev.  John  Cosins  Ogden  render- 
ed most  valuable  services  to  our  infant 
Churches.  A  veteran  churchman  recol- 
lects his  making  a  journey  on  foot  from 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  100  miles, 
in  order  to  visit  them. 

The  Rev.  Amos  Pardee,  a  clergyman 
of  worth  and  consistency  of  character, 
spent  a  few  years  among  the  Churches  in 
the  south  west  part  of  the  Diocese.  He 
left  in  1801. 

The  writer  is  constrained,  though  with 
sorrow,  to  mention  the  names  of  two  oth- 
er individuals,  who  for  a  time  bore  no  in- 
considerable part  among  the  friends  of 
the  Church — the  Rev.  James  Nichols,  who 
resided  at  Sandgate,  and  the  Rev.  Russell 
Catlin,  who  resided  at  Hartland.  The 
former  was  a  man  of  talents  and  elo- 
quence ;  the  latter  possessed  neither.  It 
is  painful  to  think  of,  and  better  not  to  de- 
scribe, the  latter  days  of  either. 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  in  the  Diocese  of 
Vermont  down  to  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. It  might  be  said  she  dwelt  in  tents, 
for  we  cannot  find,  that  slie  possessed  a 
single  finished  temple.  But  we  shall  have 
the  pleasure  of  witnessing  a  better  state 
of  things  as  we  advance. 

Before  we  proceed  with  our  sketch,  we 
think  it  proper  to  give  some  account  of 
the  landed  estates  granted  for  purposes 
connected  with  the  Church.  And  not  to 
recur  to  the  subject  again,  we  will  throw 
together  here  all  the  particulars  we  think 
it  important  to  give.  With  pleasure  we 
acknowledge  ourselves  in  this  much  in- 
debted to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bronson. 

After  the  close  of  the  French  war  and 
the  establishment  of  peace  on  the  Cana- 
dian frontier,  Benning  Wentworth,  gov- 
ernor of  New  HampsJiire,  whose  jurisdic- 
tion was  supposed  to  cover  the  territory 
now  known  as  the  state  of  Vermont,  caus- 
ed a  considerable  portion  of  that  territory 
to  be  surveyed  out  into  townships.  Each 
townt^hip  being  divided  into  seventy  equal 
shares,  the  governor,  in  settling  the  terms 
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of  his  charters  with  applicants  and  pur- 
chasers, reserved  and  granted  tiiree  of 
such  equal  shares  for  religious  purposes, — 
one  for  a  glebe  for  the  English  Church, 
— one  for  the  Society  in  England  "  for 
Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts," 
and  a  third  for  the  first  settled  minister, 
of  whatever  denomination  he  might  be. 
One  hundred  and  twenty  five  townships 
in  all  were  thus  granted.  In  only  a  sin- 
gle instance,  Arlington,  the  first  minis- 
ter's share  was  taken  up  by  an  Episco- 
palian. Generally  the  shares  were  taken 
up  by  the  Independents. 

These  lands,  with  the  exception  of  the 
grants  last  mentioned,  laid  uncultivated 
many  years.  At  length  came  to  light  a 
conspiracy.  In  the  year  1786  the  Trus- 
tees of  Dartmouth  College, with  Dr.Whee- 
lock  at  their  head,  conceived  the  design 
of  getting  possession  of  them  for  the  pur- 
poses of  education — or  rather,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  advancing  the  interests  of  that 
eeminary  by  identifying  with  them  the 
interests  of  education  in  Vermont.  It  was 
proposed,  by  Dr.  Wheelock,  that  the  leg- 
islature should  sequester  for  the  use  of 
Dartmouth  College  all  those  shares  of 
land,  which  had  been  reserved  in  "the 
New  Hampshire  grants"  for  tlie  Propaga- 
tion Society  and  for  Church  glebes,  under 
a  stipulation  for  certain  advantages  to  be 
enjoyed  by  Vermontese  at  tliat  institution 
and  at  certain  proposed  academies.  The 
subject  -was  referred  to  the  next  session  of 
the  legislature.  It  came  up — was  com- 
mitted— and  there  was  the  end  of  it. 

The  scheme  of  Dr.  Wheelock  seems  to 
have  turned  the  attention  of  the  legisla- 
ture for  the  first  time  to  the  lands  in  ques- 
tion. In  October,  1787,  an  act  was  pass- 
ed authorizing  the  selectmen  of  the  sev- 
eral towns  to  take  them  under  their  care 
for  the  period  of  seven  years,  and  to  ap- 
ply the  incomes  to  the  improvement  of  the 
same.  This  act  was  not  attended  to.  The 
universal  saying  was,  Why  trouble  our- 
selves with  the  care  of  other  men's  prop- 
erty ? 

This  act  expiring  in  1794,  the  legisla- 
ture passed  anotherauthorizing  the  towns 
to  take  in  charge  the  glebes  and  to  pay 
over  the  rents  and  profits  to  the  several 
religious  societies  in  the  same,  according 
to  the  number  of  families  in  each.  In 
Manchester,  where  the  Rev.  Daniel  Bar- 
ber was  then  officiating,  the  constitution- 
ality of  this  act  was  denied.  A  suit  was 
commenced  against  Mr.  Barber,  tlien  in 
occupancy  of  the  glebe,  in  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  United  States,  which  in  Oc- 
tober, 1798,  resulted  in  a  decision,  declar- 
ing the  act  of  Vermont  unconstitutional 
and  void. 


In  1802  the  matter  was  again  taken  up 
in  the  legislature,  but  no  measure  was  de- 
cided upon  till  180,5,  when  a  law  was  pass- 
ed to  appropriate  the  glebe  lands  to  the 
support  of  schools.  This  was  carried  in- 
to effect  wherever  there  was  no  opposi- 
tion. In  Arlington,  Manchester,  Sand- 
gate  and  Pawlet  the  Church  .still  held 
possession.  But  in  1810,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bronson  having  charge  of  the  Churcli  in 
Pawlet,thattownbroughtanactionagainst 
him  and  the  tenants,  which,  after  goinor 
through  several  terms  of  the  Circuit  court, 
was  at  length  in  1815  decided  against  tho 
Church. 

By  this  decision  the  claim  of  the  Church 
was  declared  to  be  void.  The  chief  ground 
of  the  decision  was,  that  the  original  pur- 
pose of  the  reservation  did  not  take  effect, 
because  there  was  no  party  in  existence 
to  receive,  and  that  the  government  of 
Vermont,  succeeding  to  tliat  of  Great 
Britain,  migiit  resume  and  re-appropriate 
reservation  at  pleasure.  Since  tliis  decis- 
ion we  have  abandoned  all  expectation  of 
deriving  any  benefit  from  this  portion  of 
tlie  Cliurch  lands,  which  in  future,  with- 
out doubt,  will  be  known  only  in  the 
Churcli's  history. 

We  turn  to  give  some  further  account 
of  the  lands  granted  to  the  society  in  Euff- 
land  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in 
foreign  parts — a  venerable  corporation 
chartered  for  missionary  purposes  by  Wil- 
liam III.  nearly  ]40  years  ago. 

Dr.  Williams  states  in  his  history  of 
Vermont  [1806]  that  "the  society  did  not 
concern  itself  about  its  lands."  This  is 
not  correct ;  for  before  the  revolutionary 
war  it  appointed  agents  in  this  country  to 
look  after  them,  of  whom  the  Rev.  Ranna 
Cossett  was  one.  And  these  agents  ac- 
tually took  possession  in  some  cases  and 
gave  leases.  In  May,  1785,  within  two 
years  after  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  society 
passed  a  resolution  declaring  its  readiness 
to  make  conveyance,  in  any  safe  and  suit- 
able manner,  of  its  property  in  this  state 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Church.  A  copy  of 
this  resolution  was  transmitted  to  church- 
men in  Vermont.  Whereupon  attention 
was  eagerly  turned  to  tlie  devising  of  a 
plan,  that  might  meet  the  society's  appro- 
bation, but  for  a  long  time  ineffectually. 

Meanwhile  the  legislature,  seeing  the 
property  left  wild,  passed  an  act  in  1794, 
(at  the  same  session  with  the  glebe  act,) 
to  appropriate  it  to  the  use  of  schools. 
Tiiis  measure  was  in  most  instances  car- 
ried into  immediate  effect.  Under  this  act 
have  arisen  all  the  difficulties,  witli  which 
tlie  Church  has  had  to  contend  in  rela- 
tion (o  these  grants.  Feeble  lierself,  she 
has  had  to  contend  against  prejudice  on 
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the  one  hand,  and  against  the  authority 
end  the  treasury  of  the  state  on  the  other. 
.The  friends  of  the  Church  took  counsel 
of  gentlemen  eminent  for  legal  learning, 
and  the  conclusion  was,  that  the  act  of 
]7[)4  was  unconstitutional  and  void;  and 
that  with  patience  and  perseverance  this 
could  be  substantiated  before  the  proper 
tribunal.  The  subject  was  brought  up  in 
the  Convention  of  1805,  The  resolve  of 
the  venerable  society,  dated  in  May,  1785, 
before  referred  to,  was  hunted  up  and  ex- 
amined. The  result  was,  a  resolution  di- 
rectino-  the  standing  committee  to  take 
measures  for  procuring  a  conveyance. 

The  first  plan,  proposing  a  deed  of  trust, 
was  unsatisfactory  and  unsuccessful.  The 
friends  of  the  Church  were  not  discour- 
aged ;  they  were  resolute  and  persevering 
men.  And  the  writer,  with  great  pleas- 
ure, avails  himself  of  the  opportunity  to 
bear  witness,  both  from  personal  knowl- 
edge and  from  documents  that  have  pass- 
ed under  his  eye,  to  the  untiring  and  most 
useful  labors  of  two  individuals — the  Rev. 
Abraham  Bronson  and  Anson  J.  Sperry, 
Esq. 

The  next  plan  was,  to  move  the  venera- 
ble society  for  a  simple  power  of  attorney, 
which  at  length  was  successful.  But  in 
the  mean  time  the  embargo,  non-inter- 
course, and  war,  put  a  stop  to  effective 
correspondence  for  years,  though  the  busi- 
ness was  not  wholly  neglected. 

After  the  treaty  of  Ghent  early  in  1815, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Stewart,  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Quebec,  made  a  visit  to  Vermont,  and 
in  the  kind  and  disinterested  spirit  which 
remarkably  distinguished  that  excellent 
man,  proposed  to  take  charge  of  any  com- 
munication, which  the  standing  commit- 
tee might  think  proper  to  address  to  the 
venerable  society — of  which  he  was  both 
a  member  and  a  missionary — in  further 
prosecution  of  their  business.  The  pa- 
pers were  prepared  with  all  possible  de- 
spatch, signed  and  sealed  in  Convention 
at  Arlington  in  the  month  of  June,  and 
forwarded  to  Dr.  Stewart  in  Canada,  who 
started  immediately  for  London.  In  De- 
cember next  following  the  society  passed 
a  resolution  to  accede  to  the  plan ;  but 
directed  their  secretary  to  require  of  the 
attorneys  or  agents  to  be  appointed,  a 
bond  of  indemnity  against  any  costs  that 
might  arise  in  suits  for  the  recovery  of  the 
lands.  This  occasioned  another  year's 
delay, — so  that  the  instrument,  with  the 
authenticating  affidavits  and  certificates, 
was  not  received  till  April,  1817.  The 
attorneys  appointed  were,  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Alexander  Vietts  Griswold,  D.  D.,  Bishop 
of  the  Eastern  Diocese,  the  Rev.  Abraham 
Bronson,  the  Rev.  Silas  S.  Safford,  the 


Hon.  Daniel  Chipraan,  and  Anson  J.  Sper- 
ry, Esq.  "  They  were  authorized,"  says 
Mr.  Bronson,  "  to  recover  the  lands  and 
give  durable  leases  ;  to  assign  such  pro- 
portion of  the  rents  Jis  they  should  think 
proper  to  the  support  of  a  Bishop,  and  tho 
remainder,  after  paying  expenses,  to  tha 
use  of  the  Church  in  the  Diocese  as  they 
should  judge  to  be  for  its  best  interest." 

The  papers  were  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Hon.  Daniel  Chipman,  a  gentleman 
of  high  reputation  in  the  law,  who  under- 
took a  thorough  examination  of  the  wliolo 
case  in  all  its  bearings  and  relations.  In 
1819,  Mr.  Chipman  commenced  a  suit  in 
the  Circuit  court  of  the  United  States 
against  the  town  of  New  Haven  in  the 
county  of  Addison  ;  for  the  defence  in 
which  the  opposers  of  the  Church  obtain- 
ed a  grant  of  money  from  the  state.  This 
was  decided  in  our  favor.  But  the  defen- 
dants carried  it  by  a  writ  of  error  to  the 
Supreme  court  of  the  United  States, 
where,  in  March,  1823,  the  judgment  of 
the  court  below  was  affirmed. 

This,  it  might  be  supposed,  would  put 
an  end  to  all  anxiety  and  suspense,  and 
open  to  the  agents  a  direct  road  to  an  im- 
mediate and  final  adjustment  of  the  whole 
business.  But  not  so.  In  principle  eve- 
ry point  was  gained  ;  but  opposition  still 
found  means  and  occasions  to  embarrass. 

In  a  few  weeks  after  this  decision,  a 
majority  of  the  agents  met  at  Middlebury 
and  organized  themselves  as  a  body,  with 
a  secretary  and  a  treasurer,  and  appointed 
sub-agents  in  different  counties  to  ascer- 
tain and  lease  the  lands.  In  the  course 
of  that  year  more  than  half  the  lands  were 
recovered  and  leased.  But  the  next  year 
some  resistance  was  made,  by  advice  of 
counsel  embittered  against  the  Church, 
which  led  to  a  course  of  troublesome  and 
most  expensive  litigation.  The  agents 
were  obliged  to  send  twice  to  England  for 
testimony,  and  in  two  more  suits  to  go  to 
the  Supreme  court.  But  in  1830  and 
1831,  decisions  were  again  made  in  our 
favor  ;  again  holding  out  a  prospect,  that 
the  whole  business  would  soon  be  settled. 
Further  opposition,  however,  continued 
to  be  made  from  time  to  time  on  one  pre- 
tence or  another.  Occupants  had  hopes 
of  escaping  somehow,  till  the  Marshall 
looked  them  in  the  face.  The  agents  re- 
ceived their  writ  of  seizure  in  the  last  ac- 
tion undertaken  by  them,  in  October, 
1841. 

Since  "the  statute  of  limitation,"  pass- 
ed with  sole  reference  to  this  property, 
took  effect,  [1835]  no  suits  have  been 
commenced,  thougli  the  constitutionality 
of  this  has  been  doubted  on  the  ground  of 
its  conflicting  with  treaty.     The  agents 
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have  now  taken  possession  of  all  these 
lands,  except  some  trilling  pieces  over- 
looked by  the  sub-agents  and  not  vvrorth 
contending  for. 

Such  is  a  condensed  history  of  this 
most  singularly  protracted  And  expensive 
business.  Perplexing  as  it  has  been  to 
the  managers,  it  issues  in  "  a  valuable 
consideration"  to  the  Church.  The  gross 
annual  income  will  not  vary  much  from 
$3000.  To  each  parish  in  the  Diocese 
sustaining  and  enjoying  the  full  services 
of  a  Clergyman  the  Agents  appropriate 
the  sum  of  $50, — to  two  or  more  parishes 
associated  under  one  Clergyman,  the 
same  sum. 

In  1831,  on  application  of  the  Board  of 
Agents  in  conjunction  with  the  Con- 
vention of  the  Diocese,  a  new  letter  of 
attorney  was  received  from  the  society, 
remodelling  the  Board  in  conformity  to 
change  of  circumstances.  As  constituted 
by  this  instrument,  it  consisted  of  the 
gentlemen  whose  names  follow  : — The  Rt. 
Rev.  A.  V.  Griswold,  D.  D.,  the  Rev. 
Abraham  Bronson,  the  Hon.  Daniel  Chip- 
man,  the  Rev.  Carlton  Chase,  the  Hon. 
Jonathan  H.  Hubbard,  Dorastus  Woos- 
ter,  Esqr.  and  Jonathan  Hagar,  Esqr. — 
Again  in  the  early  part  of  183!),  on  simi- 
lar application,  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  H. 
Hopkins,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese, 
and  the  Rev.  William  Henry  Hoit,  were 
substituted  for  Bishop  Griswold  and  Mr, 
Bronson  ;  the  former  of  whom  had  ceas- 
ed to  have  Episcopal  charge  in  Vermont, 
and  the^latter  had  removed  to  Ohio.  Such 
is  the  present  Board,  which  for  the  trans- 
action of  its  business  meets  annually  on 
the  first  Tuesday  in  February. 

For  a  time  some  of  the  friends  of  the 
Church  feared,  that  the  litigation  attend- 
ing the  recovery  of  these  lands  would  oc- 
casion prejudices  sufficient  to  overbalance 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  them. 
But  so  it  has  not  proved.  To  the  extent 
of  the  writer's  acquaintance  there  exists 
no  hostility  from  this  source,  affecting 
the  Church's  progress. 

We  return  to  the  more  direct  history  of 
the  Church. 

Plans  for  the  supplying  of  the  Diocese 
with  a  BiSi'iop  failing — the  General  Con- 
vention, moreover,  having  enacted  a 
Canon,  that  no  Diocese  should  be  con- 
sidered competent  to  choose  a  Bishop 
without  six  ofiiciating  Presbyters— -the 
subject  was  permitted  to  rest  for  several 
years.  Owing  to  this  privation  and  some 
other  circumstances,  the  Church  made 
very  little  progress  and  furnished  but 
scanty  materials  for  history  in  the  first 
ten  years  of  tliis  century — the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bronson  and  the    Rev.    Mr.   Chittenden 


being  the  only  clergymen,  whose  namea 
appear  on  the  journals  of  the  convention, 
which  was  regularly  held  during  that 
period. 

In  1809,  a  plan  was  formed  in  the  con- 
vention of  Massachusetts  to  confederate 
the  States  of  Massachusetts, Rhode  Island, 
New  Plampshire  and  Vermont,  for  the 
purpose  of  choosing  a  Bishop.  This  waa 
communicated  to  churchmen  in  thoso 
States,  with  a  request  that  if  they  approv- 
ed, they  would  appoint  delegates  to  at- 
tend a  convention  at  Boston  in  the 
month  of  May  the  year  following.  The 
plan  was  unniversally  approved.  Mr. 
Bronson,  being  the  only  clergyman  in 
this  State,  and  no  Convention  at  hand, 
immediately  referred  the  subject  to  tlie 
Standing  Committee,  who  were  unani- 
mously of  the  opinion,  that  great  good 
must  result  from  such  a  measure.  On 
the  31st  day  of  May,  18]  0,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bronson,  the  Hon.  Daniel  Chipman  of 
Middlebury,  Doct.  Samuel  Cutler  of 
Rockingliam  and  John  Whitlock,  Esqr. 
of  Castleton,  with  the  Delegates  from 
the  other  states  contemplated,  met  at  Bos- 
ton and  formed  the  Constitution  of  "Tho 
Eastern  Diocese."  By  that  Constitution 
it  waa  provided,  that  the  Convention  of 
the  confederacy  should  assemble  bienni- 
ally, and  that  each  of  the  four  States 
should  be  allowed  a  delegation  consisting 
of  four  clergymen,  and  four  laymen 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Convention 
thereof. 

Thus  what  was  most  anomalously  call- 
ed "The  Eastern  Diocese,"  was  in  fact  a 
confederation  of  Dioceses,  which  might 
at  any  time  fall  to  pieces  and  leave  ita 
Bishop  without  a  Diocese.  This  view 
of  the  case  was  taken  by  the  House  of 
Bishops,  when  Dr.  Griswold  was  present- 
ed to  them  for  consecration.  And  accor- 
ding!}' they  declined  proceeding,  until, 
in  a  conference  with  the  Delegates  from 
the  States  concerned,  they  were  assured 
of  that  gentleman's  having  been  elected 
by  a  Convention  of  the  church  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  that  so  far  as  affected  the 
churcli  in  other  States  tlie  election  was 
concurred  in  by  their  respective  Conven- 
tions. All  this,  however,  was  merely 
oral ;  nor  would  so  loose  a  way  of  doing 
business  on  so  grave  an  occasion  give 
satisfaction  under  the  exact  forms  of  the 
present  day. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
as  mentioned  above,  the  Convention  pro- 
ceeded to  the  election  of  a  Bishop.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Griswold,  a  Presbyter  of  piety 
and  respectability  from  Rhode  l.slaiid, 
was  put  in  nomination  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Gardiner    of   Boston.     The   nomination 
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gave  universal  satisfaction,  and  the  elec- 
tion lacked  but  one  vote  of  perfect  una- 
nimity. 

Thus  happily  transpired  one  of  the  most 
important  events,  which  have  occurred 
to  the  church  in  the  Eastern  States.  Mr. 
Griswold  at  first  declined  the  proffered 
crosier  ;  but,  at  the  urgent  instance  of 
brethren,  he  at  length  consented,  and  was 
consecrated  with  the  great  and  good 
Hobart,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  May  29, 
1811. 

From  this  time,the  Church  in  Vermont 
beofan  to  advance.  Bishop  Griswold 
made  a  visitation  within  a  month  after 
his  consecration ;  attended  the  State 
Convention,  and  administered  Confirma- 
tion in  several  places.  An  impression 
was  made  on  the  minds  of  our  people, 
which  in  due  time  brought  into  lively  ac- 
tivity the  slumbering  energies  of  faith 
and  hope.  An  improving  state  of  piety 
was  soon  manifest  in  our  few  and  feeble 
churches.  The  evident  piety  and  meek- 
ness, and  the  earnest,  affectionate  simpli- 
city of  the  Bishop  inspired  every  one 
with  joy  and  confidence.  And  it  was 
the  belief  of  all,  that  the  Church  was 
about  to  arise  and  receive  a  blessing  un- 
der his  ministrations.  And  thus  truly  it 
proved. 

From  the  year  1811  to  the  year  1832, 
which  was  the  period  of  Bishop  Gris- 
wold's  jurisdiction  over  the  State,  the 
church  might  be  seen,  in  all  her  temporal 
and  spiritual  interests  steadily  progress- 
ive. Some  new  parishes  were  organized, 
many  churches  built  and  consecrated,  and 
a  zealous,  devout  and  liberal  spirit  every- 
where observable.  "  Believers  were  mul- 
tiplied," and  additions  were  constantly 
making  to  her  communion.  Her  minis- 
ters, not  numerous  were  well  instructed, 
devoutand  faithful  men, whoseefforts  were 
blessed  to  the  conversion  and  edification 
and  consolation  of  many.  Her  growth 
might  have  been  more  considerable  but  for 
that  blighting  and  characteristic  evil  of 
the  present  day,  the  looseness  of  the  bond 
between  pastors  and  flocks — frequent 
disruptions  and  changes.  The  scantiness 
of  the  means  within  the  reach  of  most 
parishes  gave  to  many  engagements  the 
character  of  mere  experiments,  entered 
upon  under  a  hope  that  by  the  blessing  of 
God  on  the  well  directed  labors  of  a  pop- 
ular pastor,  something  permanent  might 
be  the  result.  The  same  cause  operated 
unfavorably  in  another  respect,  by  making 
it  necessary  in  many  cases  to  divide  the 
labors  of  a  clergyman  between  two  or 
more  parishes. 

In  January,  1826,  a  monthly  periodical 
entitled   "The  Episcopal  Register,"  was 


commenced  at  Middlebury.  It  was  plan- 
ned and  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Benjamin 
B.  Smith,  then  Rector  of  St.  Stephen's 
Church,  now  Bishop  of  Kentucky,  who 
was  assisted  in  the  supply  of  its  columns  by 
several  of  his  brethren.  During  its  con- 
tinuance, four  years,  it  contributed  much 
to  the  encouragement  and  gratification  of 
a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  to  the  diffusion  of 
information  concerning  the  church.  Its 
circulation  never  exceeded  500  copies. 
During  its  last  year  its  columns  were 
under  the  care  of  a  pious  and  accomplish- 
ed lady,  assisted  by  some  others  of  a 
similar  character. 

In  May,  1832,  we  had  thirteen  officia- 
ting Presbyters,  thirteen  or  fourteen  con- 
secrated churches,  and  twenty-four  or- 
ganized parishes.  Measures  had  been 
taken  in  1831  to  effect  a  separation  of  this 
State  from  the  Eastern  Diocese.  No  ob- 
jection being  interposed  by  the  Bishop  or 
by  the  other  members  of  the  confederacy, 
the  separation  was  consummated  in  the 
Convention  at  Middlebury,  in  May  1832. 
It  had  been  the  opinion  of  Bishop  Gris- 
wold for  several  years  before,  frequently 
expressed  by  him  in  his  annual  addresses, 
that  the  Church  in  Vermont,  since  the 
acquisition  of  its  lands,  might  safely  un- 
dertake to  support  a  Bishop  by  itself;  and 
that,  with  the  divine  blessing,  her  pro- 
gress would  be  much  accelerated  by  such 
a  step.  In  no  degree  were  our  people 
dissatisfied  with  a  Chief  Pastor,  who  had 
ministered  among  them  to  the  best  of  hi» 
power,  "yea,  and  beyond  his  power," 
for  twenty  one  years.  A  Bishop  was 
never  more  beloved — never  listened  to 
with  more  reverent  regard.  But  it  was 
not  possible  for  one  man  to  do  all  that 
was  desirable  in  so  extensive  a  jurisdic- 
tion. It  was  therefore  resolved  to  sepa- 
rate. After  passing  a  final  resolution  to 
this  effect,  an  address  was  drawn  up  with 
expressions  of  the  utmost  respect,  affec- 
tion and  gratitude,  signed  by  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Convention,  Clerical  and  Lay, 
and  transmitted  to  Bishop  Griswold. 

The  next  measure  was  the  election  of  a 
Bishop.  The  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion with  respect  to  such  a  transaction 
were,  that  a  nomination  should  be  made 
by  a  majority  of  the  clergy  and  approved 
by  a  majority  of  the  laity,  before  any  per- 
son could  be  declared  to  be  elected. 
There  were  thirteen  clerical  ballots, — of 
these,  seven  were  for  the  Rev.  John  Hen- 
ry Hopkins,  and  six  for  the  Rev.  John  S. 
Stone,  both  gentlemen  belonging  to  the 
city  of  Boston.  The  former  of  course 
was  announced  as  the  nominee  to  the  lai- 
ty, who  approved  by  a  vote  of  thirty-one 
to  nine.     The  parties  amicably  united  in 
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sijrning  the  testimonials  of  the  Bishop 
ek'ct.  Tlius  was  happily  accomplished  a 
measure,  that  in  the  anticipation  had  oc- 
casioned much  solicitude.  Tiie  next  thing 
after  securing  his  acceptance,  which  was 
in  due  time  communicated  to  the  stand- 
ing committee,  was  to  procure  the  con- 
secration of  our  Bishop.  Tliis  was  done 
in  General  Convention  in  the  city  of 
New  York  the  31st  day  of  October,  1832. 
In  three  weeks  from  this  time  Bishop 
Hopkins  with  his  family  took  up  his  res- 
idence in  Burlington,  where  he  became 
Rector  of  St.  Paul's,  and  where  he  has 
continued  to  the  present  time. 

Bisliop  Hopkins  has  visited  the  church- 
es in  his  Diocese  once  to  each  year.  Dur- 
ing the  ten  years  of  his  Episcopate  he 
has  consecrated  ten  new  churches — ad- 
mitted twenty-one  persons  to  the  order  of 
Deacons,  and  thirteen  to  the  order  of 
Priests.  The  whole  number  of  persons 
confirmed  by  him  during  the  same  period 
is  twelve  hundred  and  four.  The  whole 
niimber  of  connnunicants  in  the  Diocese 
does  not  vary  much  from  fifteen  hundred, 
allowance  being  made  for  scattered  indi- 
viduals not  included  in  the  Reports. 

Episcopalians  have  taken  an  interest, 
much  beyond  what  might  be  inferred  from 
their  pecuniary  contributions,  in  the 
cause  of  missions  both  foreign  and  domes- 
tic. The  Convention  of  1834  passed  a 
resolution  recommending  the  General  Do- 
mestic and  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Cluirch  to  the 
attention  of  the  parishes  in  the  Diocese. 
But  to  do  much  in  this  good  work  our 
parishes  have  been  too  feeble.  Church- 
men love  the  Missionary  principle,  and 
only  differ  sometimes  with  respect  to  the 
appropriate  field  of  its  operation. 

The  Convention  of  183(3,  was  one  of 
great  importance.  It  had  been  thought 
for  many  years,  as  experience  extended 
and  churches  multiplied,  that  the  Consti- 
tution and  Canons  of  the  Diocese  were  in 
some  respects  very  imperfect,  and  need- 
ed a  thorough  revision.  A  Committee,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  the  Bishop,  ap- 
pointed two  years  before,  made  an  elabo- 
rate report  to  the  Convention  this  year. 
The  Constitution  and  Canons  thus  re- 
ported, after  being  considered  and  amen- 
ded, were  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote. 
In  these  scarcely  any  change  has  yet  been 
made. 

From  the  time  of  his  first  entering  the 
Diocese,  it  has  been  an  object  of  much 
solicitude  with  Bishop  Hopkins  to  estab- 
lish a  school  for  the  instruction  of  candi- 
dates for  Holy  Orders.  So  essential  has 
he  considered  it  to  the  interests  of  religion 
in    general  and  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
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Church  in  particular,  that  he  has  submit- 
ted to  very  great  sacrifices  in  order  to  ac- 
complish the  object,  which,  neverllieless, 
is  far  IVom  being  attained.  How  soon  it 
will  be  attained  it  is  impossible  to  foretell. 
Such  candidates  as  have  not  the  pecuni- 
ary means  to  carry  them  through  a  course 
of  theological  studies  at  the  General  Sem- 
inary in  the  city  of  New  York,  resort  to 
the  good  old-fashioned  way  of  private  in- 
struction with  the  pastors  of  churches. 
Tiie  Bishop  has  communicated  to  the 
Convention  the  fact,  that  there  are  funds 
in  his  hands,  collected  by  liim  in  England 
for  a  diocesan  school,  to  the  amount  of 
j|3700  ;  also,  a  valuable  donation  of  theo- 
logical books  from  the  same  source. 

in  all  our  parishes  much  attention  is 
paid  to  the  instruction  of  tiie  young  in 
Sunday  Schools.  It  is  a  subject  of  con- 
stant and  untiring  attention  among  all 
our  pastors ;  and  has  been  so  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  Some  of  our  parishes 
have  libraries  of  great  and  increasing  val- 
ue, which  are  doing  much  towards  the 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge  both  sec- 
ular and  religious — a  knowledge  of  the 
constitution,  discipline  and  worship  of 
the  Christian  Church  being,  certainly, 
not  a  neglected  department. 

According  to  the  journal  of  the  last 
Convention  there  are,  at  this  time,  in  the 
Diocese  of  Vermont  twenty-four  Clergy- 
men, and  37  churches  or  parishes.* 


St.  Mary'3  Church,  Burlington. 


Section  X. 
Hainan  Catholic  Church  in  Vermont. 

BY  REV.  JEREMIAH  o'CALLAGHAN. 

Vermont  could  count  but  a  few  scat- 
tered Catholics  within  her  borders  until 


*  Ciicumstances,  which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to 
mention,  oblige  us  to  iransfer  the  remainder  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Chase's  valuable  contribution  to  tb«  third 
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the  arrival  of  the  first  Catholic  missionary, 
the  Rev.  Jeremiah  O'Callaghan,  in  the 
year  1830.  So  great  and  rapid  has  been 
the  tide  of  immigration  since  that  period 
from  Ireland  and  from  the  Canadas,  that 
numerous  congregations  have  already 
sprung  up  in  several  places,  and  although 
two  additional  missionaries,  the  Rev.  John 
B.  Daly  and  the  Rev.  William  Ivers,  are 
now  employed  in  the  state,  they  are  hard- 
ly adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

The  largest  concrregation  in  the  state 
has  grown  up  in  Burlington,  where  the 
first  Catholic  church  was  erected  in  1833. 
This  church  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the 
2d  of  Ma}^  1838,  but  another  more  com- 
modious edifice  has  been  erected  in  a 
central  part  of  the  village  during  the  pres- 
ent year, (1841)  and  was  consecrated  by  the 
Rt,  Rev.  Benedict  Fenwick,  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese,  on  the  3d  of  October,  1841,  by 
the  name  of  St.  Mary's  Church.*  It  is 
of  the  Grecian  order  of  architecture,  is 
built  of  brick,  68  feet  long,  48  wide  and 
30  high,  with  galleries  on  both  sides  and 
at  the  west  end.  The  funds  for  its  erec- 
tion were  contributed  by  the  congrega- 
tion, aided  by  the  liberal  donations  of  the 
native  Americans,  and  by  collections  ob- 
tained in  the  neighboring  cities.  The  free 
principle  is  here  observed  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  word ;  respect  of  persons  and  the 
worldly  terms,  inuie  and  thine,  being  ex- 
cluded. The  seats  being  common  to  all, 
the  first  comers  select  such  as  they  choose. 
The  Clergyman,  having  no  salary  or  sti- 
pend, depends  solely  on  the  free  will  of- 
ferincrs  made  in  the  churcii  tliree  times  a 
year — at  Cliristmas,  Easter  and  Summer, 
when  four  or  five  persons  only  offer  $2 
each,  60  or  70,  .f  1  each,  15  fifty  cents  each, 
and  the  great  body  of  the  congregation 
give  nothing  excepting  a  few  cents  they 
may  deposit  in  the  collection  box.  To  this 
may  be  added  casual  donations  at  mar- 
riages and  christenings,  which  are  op- 
tional to  the  donors. 

Mr.  O'Callaghan's  congregation  at  Bur- 
lington is  made  up  of  the  Catholics  of  this 


part  of  our  work.  It  consists  of  an  interesting 
sketch  of  the  history  of  tlie  individual  Episcopal 
churches  in  the  state,  and  will  be  found  under  tlie 
names  of  the  towns  in  which  they  are  situated  ;  of 
which  the  following  is  a  list,  viz :  Burlington, 
Shelburne,  Yevgennes,  Middlebury,  Brandon,  Rut- 
land, Poultney,  VVclls,  Tinmouth,  Manchester,  Ar- 
lington, Bennington,  Guilford,  Brattleboro,  Bellows- 
Fails.  Springfield,  Windsor,  VVoodstock,  Rnyalton, 
Bethel,  Randolph,  Montpelier,  Derby,  Montgomery, 
Berkshire,  Enosburgh,  Fairfield,  Fairfax,  Sheldon, 
Highgate,  Alburgh  and  St.  Albans. 

*  Another  Roman  Catholic  churcli  is  now  in  the 
progress  of  erection  on  the  site  of  the  one  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1838.  It  is  designed  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  French  population,  as  St.  Mary's  is  for 
the  Irish. 


and  of  five  or  six  surrounding  towns.  He 
has  also  otlier  flocks  under  his  care — 200 
persons  between  Montpelier,  Northfield 
and  Moretown — 200  in  Underbill — and 
about  150  in  Vergennes. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Daly  ministers  to  all  the 
Catholics  spread  over  the  southern  parts 
of  the  state.  He  has  a  flock  of  about  150 
persons  at  Castleton,  where  a  valuable  lot 
was  purchased  in  1836,  on  which  is  a 
frame  house,  30  by  18  feet,  which  is  con- 
verted into  a  temporary  chapel ;  a  flock 
of  500  in  Middlebury,  where  a  handsome 
brick  church,  64  by  44  feet,  with  a  gallery 
at  one  end,  was  built  in  1840  ;  one  of  about 
400  between  Brandon,  Pittsford,  Rutland, 
Shrewsbury  and  Wallingford  ;  one  of  400 
scattered  through  Woodstock,  Plymouth, 
Windsor  and  Rockingham,  and  one  of 
about  150  in  Bennington. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Ivers  resides  in  St.  Al- 
bans, with  a  flock  of  about  one  thousand, 
which  congregate  from  that  and  the  neigh- 
boring towns.  It  is  in  contemplation  to 
erect  a  church,  during  the  year  1842,  in 
some  central  spot,  for  the  accommodation 
of  this  congregation.  He  also  has  a  flock 
of  about  100  persons  in  Berkshire  and  vi- 
cinity ;  100  in  Troy,  and  one  of  about  80 
in  St.  Johnsbury,  Peacham  and  Danville. 

This  persuasion,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  native  converts,  owes  its  astonish- 
ing increase  to  the  annual  swarms  that 
cross  the  Atlantic  from  the  mother  hive. 
When  they  first  arrive  they  are  exposed 
to  that  prejudice  and  obloquy,  which  in- 
variably attends  a  stranger  in  a  foreign 
land;  but  the  good  sense  and  discrimina- 
tion of  the  Americans  soon  discover  them 
to  be  a  sober,  industrious  and  hard  labor- 
ing people,  who,  having  passed  through 
the  ordeal  of  persecution  at  home,  come 
prepared  to  appreciate  and  sustain  the  free 
laws  and  institutions  of  our  republic.  The 
greater  part  of  them  have  embarked  upon 
the  current  of  Temperance,  and  are  most 
faithful  observers  of  their  pledge.  Many 
of  them  have  purchased  farms  indifferent 
parts  of  the  state  where  they  are  doing 
well — are  accumulating  property — are  be- 
coming identified  in  manners,  habits  and 
interests  with  our  native  citizens,  mak- 
ino-  an  important  addition  to  the  popula- 
tion and  strength  of  the  country. 


Section  XI. 

Fa7iatical  Sects. 

Dorrilites. — These  were  a  sect  of  fana- 
tics, which  sprung  up  and  flourished  in 
Leyden,  Massachusetts,  in  the  years  1797 
and  1798,  and  their  society  embraced  some 
members  who  resided  in  the  southern  part 
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of  Windham  county  in  the  State.  The 
founder  was  an  impostor  by  tlic  name  of 
Dorril,  a  refugee  from  the  British  army 
under  Gen.  Bvirgoyne.  Dorril  pretend- 
ed to  be  possessed  of  supernatural  powers, 
and  that,  as  he  was  armed  with  attributes 
of  Deity,  it  was  not  in  the  poM-er  of  man 
to  hurt  him.  He  and  his  followers  ab- 
stained from  eating  flesh  ;  made  use  of 
neither  food  nor  clothing,  which  was  pro- 
cured at  the  expense  of  life,  and,  if  they 
had  full  faith  in  him,  he  assured  them  in 
the  name  of  God,  they  should  never  die. 
They  put  off"  their  leather  shoes  and  had 
others  made  of  cloth  or  wood.  One  was 
a  blacksmith  ;  he  procured  and  used  a 
pair  of  cloth  bellows,  and  all  lived  upon 
milk  and  vegetables.  They  discarded  all 
revelation  except  what  Dorril  received, 
set  at  defiance  all  the  laws  of  man,  and 
were  governed  in  all  their  conduct,  as 
they  expressed  it,  "by  the  light  of  na- 
ture." Meetings  were  held  once  a  week, 
at  which  their  worship  consisted  in  eat- 
ing, drinking,  singing,  fiddling  and  dan- 
cin!'-,  and  hearing  lectures  from  Dorril, 
who  was  well  qualified  for  that  purpose. 
They  had  a  covenant  by  which  they  placed 
a  large  share  of  their  property  in  common 
stock,  and  the  blacksmith  became  their 
treasurer.  In  a  short  time  Dorril  collect- 
ed a  large  society,  among  whom  were  some 
very  respectable  families  in  the  towns  of 
Leyden  and  Barnardston,  Massachusetts. 
People  went  from  all  the  neighboring 
towns  to  hear  and  see  the  marvellous  do- 
ings of  Dorril  and  his  associates.  At 
length,  at  one  of  their  meetings,  a  goodly 
number  having  assembled,  Dorril  opened 
with  music,  &c.  and  began  to  deliver  his 
lecture.  At  that  meeting  one  Captain 
Ezekiel  Foster,  of  Leyden,  attended  as  a 
spectator.  He  was  a  man  of  good  sense, 
of  a  giant  frame,  and  had  a  countenance 
that  bespoke  authority.  When  Dorril 
came  to  the  doctrine  of  his  mysterious 
powers,  he  had  no  sooner  uttered  the 
words,  "  no  arm  can  hurt  my  flesh,"  than 
Foster  rose  indignant  at  his  blasphemy, 
and  knocked  down  Dorril  witli  his  fist. 
Dorril,  affrighted  and  almost  senseless, 
attempted  to  rise,  when  he  received  a 
second  blow,  at  which  he  cried  for  mercy. 
Foster  promised  to  forbear,  on  condition 
that  he  would  renounce  his  doctrines,  yet 
continued  beating  him.  Soon  a  short  par- 
ley ensued,  when  Dorril  consented  and 
did  renounce  his  doctrines  in  the  liearing 
of  all  his  astonished  followers.  He  further 
told  them  that  his  object  was  to  see  wliat 
fools  he  could  make  of  mankind.  His  fol- 
lowers, chagrined  and  ashamed  at  being 
made  the  dupes  of  such  a  base  fellow, 
departed  in  peace  to  their  homes.     Dorril 


promised  his  adversary,  upon  the  penal- 
ties of  his  life,  never  to  impose  upon  the 
people  more. 

Pilgrims. — This  was  another  vagabond 
sect  which  infested  some  parts  of  this 
State  in  the  year  1817.  Their  leader  was 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Isaac  Bullard.  He 
commenced  his  career  at  Ascot  in  Lower 
Canada,  a  long  confinement  by  sickness 
having  previously  rendered  him  a  visiona- 
ry, or  aflx)rded  him  an  opportunity  to  ma- 
ture his  plans  for  imposing  upon  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  ignorant  and  weak  minded. 
He  assumed  the  character  of  a  prophet, 
wore  a  leathern  girdle  and  rough  garments 
to  deceive,  and  with  a  few  adherents  en- 
tered the  north  part  of  the  State,  and  pro- 
ceeded southerly.  Having  received  but 
few  accessions  to  his  number,  when  he 
reached  Woodstock  in  Windsor  county 
his  whole  company  amounted  to  only 
eight  persons.  Here  in  a  back  and  re- 
tired part  of  the  town  he  found  materials 
suited  to  his  purpose,  and  soon  succeeded 
in  making  proselytes  of  two  simple,  but 
well  disposed  and  honest  families  by  the 
name  of  Ball.  One  of  these,  Joseph  Ball, 
was  a  Christian  minister,  and  the  other, 
Peter  Ball,  was  the  owner  of  a  small  farm 
with  a  large  family.  Having  by  decep- 
tion and  intimidation  secured  these  to  his 
interests,  he  made  the  residence  of  Peter 
Ball  his  headquarters  for  several  months, 
in  which  time,  by  beguiling  weak  and 
unstable  souls  in  that  and  the  neighbor- 
ing towns,  he  increased  the  number  of 
his  followers,  consisting  of  men,  women 
and  children,  to  about  40,  among  whom 
was  a  Methodist  minister  by  the  name  of 
Holmes,  a  resident  in  Shurburne. 

Bullard  professed  to  be  governed  and 
to  govern  by  immediate  inspiration  from 
heaven,  and  he  taught  his  followers  to  re- 
gard his  authority  as  paramount  to  any 
other  human  or  divine.  The  property  of 
those  who  joined  the  company  all  went 
into  the  common  stock,  and  was  used  or 
distributed  according  to  the  dictation  of 
the  Prophet.,  who  also  controlled  at  his 
will  all  their  most  intimate  domestic  re- 
lations, marrying  and  unmarrying,  re- 
warding and  punishing,  according  to  his 
sovereign  pleasure  ;  and  none  dared  to 
resist  his  authority  or  lisp  a  murmur  of 
complaint.  Filthiness  they  seemed  to 
regard  as  a  virtue  ;  and  they  were  fre- 
quently seen,  even  the  adult  females,  roll- 
ing in  the  dirt  of  the  highway,  and  pre- 
senting a  spectacle  as  indecent  and  loath- 
some as  can  well  be  imagined. 

Bullard  himself  said  little  when  spec- 
tators were  present,  but  the  tap  of  his 
staff  was  well  understood  and  instantly 
obeyed  by   his   deluded  followers.     The 
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chief  speaker  among  them  was  a  fellow 
by  the  name  of  Cummingsj.  He  would 
sometimes  attempt  to  defend  their  peculi- 
arities by  arguinjr  with  those  whom  curi- 
osity had  brought  to  them.  At  such  times 
the  Prophet  would  listen  with  stern  and 
mute  attention  to  the  discussion,  and 
whenever  he  discovered  that  his  champi- 
on was  likely  to  be  worsted,  he  at  once 
secured  a  victory  by  a  peculiar  tap  of  his 
staff,  which  instantly  raised  such  a  howl- 
ing and  groaning  amonor  his  followers  as 
put  an  effectual  end  to  the  argument. 

After  nearly  exhausting  tlieir  means  of 
subsistence  at  Woodstock,  they  crossed 
the  Green  Mountains  and  stopped  for  a 
while  in  Bennington  county.  Here  they 
received  some  accessions  to  their  number 
and  then  proceeded  to  the  west  in  quest 
of  an  unknown  region  which  their  leader 
designated  as  the  "  Promised  Land." 
With  a  wagon  to  carry  their  baggage, 
they  travelled  on  foot,  procuring  most  of 
their  subsistence  by  begging  from  house 
to  house.  When  they  reached  a  point  on 
the  Ohio  river  near  Cincinnati  their  num- 
ber was  augmented  to  2  or  3  hundred. 
There  they  sold  tlieir  wagon,  took  boats, 
and  proceeded  down  the  river,  and  a  more 
filthy,  lousy  squalid  and  miserable  set  of 
beings  the  world  never  saw.  From  this 
time  their  number  rapidly  diminished. 
Many  died  by  sickness  produced  by  hard- 
ship and  privation,  and  others  abandoned 
the  company  to  avoid  the  same  catastro- 
phe. Their  final  stopping  place  was  at 
New  Madrid,  75  miles  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio.  At  this  place  Peter  and  Jo- 
seph Ball  left  them  with  the  surviving 
members  of  their  families,  and  from  this 
time  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  move- 
ments or  fate  of  the  impostor,  or  those  who 
adhered  to  him,  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  they  miserably  perished.  Of 
those  who  went  from  Vermont  a  few  beg- 
ged their  way  back,  but  far  the  greater 
part  were  either  ashamed,  or  too  poor  and 
feeble,  to  return. 

New  Lights. — This  is  a  name  assumed 
by  a  small  band  of  fanatics,  who  com- 
menced a  brief  career  in  the  town  of  Hard- 
wick  in  the  early  part  of  1837.  Their 
leader,  whose  name  was  Bridgcman,  had 
been  a  professed  Universalist,  but  having 
his  mind  discomposed  by  frequent  atten- 
dance upon  prayer  meetings  in  his  neigh- 
borhood, and  becoming,  as  some  thought, 
partially  deranged,  he  professed  to  be  in- 
spired from  on  high,  and  was  not  long  in 
enlisting  several  followers.  They  com- 
menced their  career  by  interrupting  the 
regular  exercises  of  the  religious  meet- 
ings of  the  neighborhood,  b}'  occasionally 
Uttering  in  a  tremendous  sing-song  scream 


or  yell,  passages  or  parts  of  passages  of 
scripture,  pretending  to  act  under  the  in- 
fluence and  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Soon  they  become  the  chief  actors  in  these 
meetings,  and  such  numbers  began  to  be 
drawn  together  to  hear  and  see  their 
strange  doings,  that  it  was  found  incon- 
venient to  hold  their  meetings  in  private 
houses,  and  they  therefore  held  them  for 
a  while  in  a  school  house.  But  this  pro- 
ving too  small  for  the  multitudes  that 
came  together,  they  went  into  the  south 
meeting  house  in  Hardwick,  which  had 
been  built  some  years  before  by  a  private 
individual,  with  the  nothing-arian  motto, 
Liberty  of  Conscience,  inscribed  on  its  front. 
They  also  changed  tlieir  time  of  holding 
meetings  from  the  evening  of  a  week  day 
to  the  Sabbath  ;  and  there,  Sabbath  after 
Sabbath,  for  several  months,  the  spacious 
house  was  crowded  with  a  motly  and  tu- 
multuous assemblage  from  that  and  the 
neighboring  towns.  The  exercises  con- 
sisted of  the  most  ludicrous  and  foolish 
performances,  such  as  frightful  yellings, 
barking  in  imitation  of  dogs,  foxes  and 
cuckoos,  jumping,  swinging  the  arms  and 
rolling  on  the  floor.  From  this  last  cir- 
cumstance they  were  sometimes  called 
holy  rollers.  The  leader  in  this  drollery, 
as  it  was  called,  professed  to  have  had  it 
revealed  to  him  that  the  men  should  not 
shave ;  they  accordingly  suffered  their 
beards  to  grow  for  several  months,  and 
thereby  acquired  the  appellation  of  the 
long  beards.  At  length  it  was  revealed 
to  another  of  their  number  that  they  must 
all  be  shaved,  and  it  was  done. 

Although  no  more  than  six  or  eight 
persons  took  a  very  active  part  in  these 
meetings,  still  they  were  countenanced 
and  encouraged  by  large  numbers  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Hardwick  and  the  neigh- 
boring towns.  Many  of  these  were  ig- 
norant and  weak  minded  persons  who 
were  deluded  and  led  astray,  but  the 
greater  part  were  the  idle  and  irreligious, 
who  were  better  pleased  to  spend  the 
the  Sabbath  in  attendance  upon  what  was 
denominated  tlie  Hardwick  Theatre,  than 
with  those  who  were  engaged  in  rational 
religious  worship.  But,  as  happens  to 
most  fanatics,  their  career  was  short.  The 
publication  of  a  discourse,  in  the  summer 
of  1838,  leveled  at  their  absurdities,  by  the 
late  Rev.  Chester  Wright,  at  tliat  time 
minister  of  Hardwick,  and  the  imprison- 
ment of  some  of  tlieir  number  for  the  dis- 
turbance of  religious  worship,  soon  put  a 
stop  to  their  droll  meetings,  and  for  the 
honor  of  our  common  nature,  and  of  the 
state  of  Vermont,  and  ofourholy  religion, 
it  is  hoped  that  such  disgraceful  proceed- 
ings will  not  be  repeated  within  our  state. 
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STATE  OF  SOCIETY. 


Section  I. 

Original  Inhabitants. 

It  was  remarked  in  a  preceding  cliapter 
that  at  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  of 
this  continent  by  Europeans,  and  subse- 
quently, causes  were  in  operation,  whicii 
prevented  the  aborigines  from  making  our 
territory,  to  any  great  extent,  a  permanent 
residence,  and  still  there  are  indubitable 
proofs  that  they  have, at  some  former  peri- 
od, resided  here  in  considerable  numbers. 
When  the  Coos  country  was  first  visited 
by  the  whites,  large  clearings  were  found 
upon  the  intervales  overgrown  by  a 
kind  of  coarse  grass,  and  there  were  va- 
rious other  indications  of  former  extensive 
settlements  by  the  natives.  On  the  high 
grounds  east  of  the  mouth  of  Cow-Mead- 
ow brook,  in  Newbury,  domestic  imple- 
ments of  various  kinds,  of  Indian  manu- 
facture, were  formerly  found  in  such 
numbers  as  to  afford  conclusive  proof  of 
its  having  been  the  site  of  a  considerable 
Indian  village.  On  the  meadow,  a  short 
distance  below  was  their  burying  ground, 
where  the  ashes  of  many  of  the  sons  of 
the  forest  now  lie.  They  were  buried  in 
the  sitting  posture,  peculiar  to  the  Indi- 
ans, and  their  bones  liave  been  frequently 


turned  up  by  the  plough.  On  the  Ox- 
Bow,  the  remains  of  an  Indian  fort  were 
still  visible,  when  the  first  settlers  came 
to  Newbury.  The  mound  forming  its  cir- 
cumference, was,  at  that  time,  overgrown 
with  trees  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter, 
and  the  ground  in  the  vicinity  is  over- 
spread with  a  profusion  of  white  flint 
stones  and  arrow  heads.*" 

The  Indians,  who  resided  along  the 
upper  parts  of  Connecticut  river,  were  a 
branch  of  the  Abenaqui  tribe,  whose  chief 
location,  in  modern  times,  has  been  at 
St.  Francis.  There  was  always  an  inti- 
mate connexion  between  them  and  the 
Indians  at  St.  Francis,  and  they  have 
been  commonly  spoken  of,  by  American 
writers,  as  St.  Francis  Indians  ;  and  yet 
they  had  the  distinguishing  appellation  of 
Coossucks,  which  is  descriptive  of  the 
country  where  they  resided.  Coos,  in 
the  Abenaqui  language  signified  the  pines, 
and  this  name  was  applied  by  the  Indians 
to  two  sections  of  country  upon  Connec- 
ticut river,  one  above  the  fifteen  mile  falls, 
about  Lunenburg,  and  the  other  below, 
about  Newbury,  on  account  of  the  great 
abundance  of  white  pine  timber  in  those 
places;  and  the  termination,  surJi,  signified 
river,  so  that  Co-os-suck,  signified  the 
river  at  the  pines. 

The  Coossucks  and  St.  Francis  Indians, 
who  always  acted  on  the  part  of  the 
French  in  the  wars  between  the  French 
and  English  colonies,  were  for  many 
years  the  most  blood-thirsty  and  cruel 
enemies,  which  the  frontier  settlements 
of  New  England  had  to  encounter.  But 
the  desperate  battle,  fought  in  1725,  be- 
tween Capt.  Lovewell  with  'IG  men,  and 
about  twice  that  number  of  Indians,  in 
which  the  latter  were  beaten,  and  Pau- 
gus,  their  chief,  together  with  a  large 
number  of  their  warriors,  was  slain, struck 
such  terror  to  the  Coossucks  that  they 
mostly  retired  into  Canada  and  became 
identified  with  their  kindred  at  St.  Francis. 

After  the  conquest  of  Canada  by  the 
English,  several  Indian  families  returned 
to  Coos  and  remained  until  they  became 
extinct.     Among  these  were  two  Indians 


*PcG  the  communication  of  David  Jolin.-?on,  Esq. 
in  the  Historical  sketches  oC  the  Coos  country  by 
the  Rev.  Grant  Powers,  page  39. 
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of  some  notoriety,  who  were  known  as 
Capt.  John  and  Capt.  Joe.  John  was  in 
the  battle  in  which  Braddook  was  defeat- 
ed. He  used  to  relate  that  he  was  knock- 
ed down  by  a  British  officer  whom  he  after- 
wards shot,  and  that  he  tried  to  shoot 
young  Washington,  but  could  not  hit  him. 
When  under  the  excitement  of  strong 
drink,  he  exulted  in  the  relation  of  his 
former  deeds  of  barbarity,  among  which 
he  told  how  he  mutilated  a  woman  taken 
at  Fort  Dummer,by  cutting  off  lier  breasts, 
and  would  imitate  her  shrieks  and  cries 
of  distress.  He  was  fierce  and  cruel  and 
a  great  terror  to  the  children  about  New- 
bury as  long  as  he  lived.  He  had  a  Cap- 
tain's commission  during  the  revolution, 
and,  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  Indians  was 
attached  to  the  American  army,  which 
captured  Burgoyne. 

Capt.  Joe  was  born  in  Nova  Scotia, 
but  upon  the  overthrow  of  the  eastern 
Indians,  he  while  quite  young  went  to 
St.  Francis.  His  wife  was  called  Molly, 
and  she  had  two  sons  by  a  former  hus- 
band, who  came  with  them  to  Coos.  Their 
names  were  Toomalek  and  Mauxa  Wux- 
al.  There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  the 
character  of  Mauxa  VVuxal,  but  Toomalek 
had  a  murderous  disposition.  As  he  grew 
up  he  became  enamored  of  a  young  squaw 
by  the  name  of  Le?oa,  but  Mitchel  another 
Indian  was  his  rival  and  married  her. 
Toomalek  determined  to  murder  Mitchel 
and  take  his  wife.  Watching  his  oppor- 
tunity, he  discovered  the  happy  pair  sit- 
ting by  their  fire  in  the  evening,  at  the 
Ox-Bow.  He  aimed  his  gun  at  Mitchel, 
but  Leicd  received  the  ball  and  expired 
that  evening.  Toomalek  was  tried  for 
the  murder  by  his  Indian  peers,  and  was 
acquitted  on  tlie  ground  that  he  did  not 
mean  to  kill  Lewd  but  Mitchel.  Toomalek 
was  still  resnlvod  to  kill  Mitchel;  and 
having  got  liim  pnrti;illy  drunk  by  treat- 
ing him  freely,  while  he  hiinself  remained 
sober,  he  then  provoked  Mitchel  to  draw 
his  knife  and  attack  him,  upon  which 
Toomalek  drew  his  knife  and  despatched 
Mitchel  on  the  spot.  For  this  crime  he 
was  also  tried  and  acquitted  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  acting  in  self-defence.  After 
this  Toomalek  at  the  instigation,  as  was 
supposed,  of  a  young  squaw,  murdered 
Pi-al,  son  of  Capt.  John  above  mentioned. 
For  this  crime  he  was  tried  and  sentenced 
to  be  shot,  and  Capt.  John  was  to  be  the 
executioner.  Toomalek  came  unguarded 
to  the  place  of  execution,  where  John 
stood  in  readiness,  and,  havino-  seated 
himself,  repeated  his  prayers,  and  covered 
his  face,  he  said  '■'■Much  hence" — kill  me 
quick,  upon  which  John  shot  him  throuo-h 
the  head  and  he  died  instantly. 


Joe  was  mild  and  inoffensive  in  his 
disposition  and  used  to  boast  that  he  had 
"  never  pointed  a  gun"  at  a  man.  He  had  a 
strong  antipathy  to  the  English,  who  had 
killed  his  friends  in  Nova  Scotia,  and, 
during  the  Revolution,  was  a  warm  friend 
to  the  American  cause.  He  and  Molly 
once  visited  and  shook  hands  with  Gen. 
Washington  at  his  head  quarters,  on  the 
North  river,  and  ate  at  tlie  General's 
table  after  the  officers  had  dined.  After 
the  war,  such  was  his  dislike  to  the  King 
of  England,  that  he  would  never  enter 
his  dominions,  though  strongly  urged 
by  the  Indians  to  return  to  St.  Francis. 
Having  followed  a  Moose  two  days,  and 
finding  at  length  that  it  had  crossed  the 
line  into  Canada,  he  stopped  short,  said 
"  Good  bye  Mr.  Moose,"  relinquished  the 
pursuit  and  returned.  He  spent  his  time 
principally  in  hunting  through  all  the 
north-eastern  parts  of  the  state,  and  many 
anecdotes  are  related  respecting  his  en- 
counters with  the  wild  beasts  of  the  for- 
est. Joe  survived  Molly  many  years,  and 
they  have  each  a  pond  called  by  their 
names  in  the  town  of  Cabot.  When  Joe 
became  old  and  unable  to  support  himself, 
the  legislature  of  Vermont  granted  him 
an  annual  pension  of  $70  a  year.  He 
died  at  Newbury,  February  19, 1819,  aged 
about  80  years,  and  with  liim  fell  the  last 
of  the  Coossucks.* 

The  country  about  Lake  Champlain 
seems  to  have  been  long  claimed  both 
by  the  Iroquois  and  the  Canada  Indians, 
and  it  was  a  favorite  hunting  ground  for 
both  long  after  settlements  were  com- 
menced on  the  continent  by  tlie  French 
and  English.  That  the  Indians  were 
numerous  here  at  some  earlier  period,  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  both  from  tlie  suit- 
ableness of  the  location  to  their  mode  of 
life,  and  from  the  numerous  relics  which 
are  met  with  in  various  places.  Arrow 
and  spear  heads  are  found  scattered 
through  this  whole  region,  and  on  Grand 
Isle  are  indications  that  these  articles 
were  manufactured  there  to  a  large 
amount.  Fragments  of  the  stone  from 
which  they  were  made  and  broken,  or 
partly  finished,  arrow  or  spear  heads  are 
scattered  in  profusion  over  a  considerable 
extent.  The  stone,  from  which  they 
were  made,  must  have  been  brought  from 
a  distance,  as  none  of  the  kind,  excepting 
these  fragments,  is  found  on  the  Island. 
Burial  grounds  of  the  natives  are  also 
found  and  various  places  containing  many 
bones,  and  implements  for  tlie  purposes 
of  war  and  domestic  use  are  not  uncom- 


*Hi3  gun  was  fund  loaded  and  was  discharged  over 
Ilia  grave.  His  snow  sIlors  are  in  pcisse.=.sion  of  Mr. 
Frye  Bailey. — Power's  History  of  Coos. 
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mon.  This  view  is  corroborated  by  the 
statement  of  Champlain.  In  his  journal 
of  his  first  visit  to  this  lake  in  ItiUi),  he 
says  expressly  that  here  the  country  was 
formerly  inhabited,  but  was  at  that  time  to 
a  great  extent  abandoned  on  account  of 
tlie  continued  wars. 

When  Mrs.  Howe  and  others  were 
taken  at  Bridgeman's  fort  and  carried 
into  captivity,  in  1755,  the  northern  parts 
of  Lake  Champlain  were  in  possession  of 
the  St.  Francis  Indians,  who  wintered 
tJiere  in  large  numbers  and  subsisted  by 
hunting  and  fishing  ;  and  as  late  as  the 
time  of  the  revolutionary  war,  a  branch  of 
this  tribe  had  a  village  at  Swanton,  con- 
sistino-  of  about  50  liuts  with  a  church, 
Jesuit  missionary,  and  some  lands  under 
cultivation.  About  the  year  1798,  the 
Caughnahwagha  Indians  advanced  a 
claim  to  most  of  the  lands  lying  between 
Lake  Champlain  and  the  Green  Moun- 
tains, and  importuned  the  legislature  of 
Vermont  at  several  sessions  for  remunera- 
tion for  the  same,  but  without  success.* 

Indian  relics.  These  consist  princi- 
pally of  pots  or  urns,  mortars  and  pestles, 
axes,  chissels,  gouges,  arrow  and  spear 
heads,  and  some  other  implements  the 
use  of  which  is  not  now  known.  The 
most  interesting  of  these  are  the  pots  or 
urns,  which  appear  to  be  made  and  baked 
in  the  manner  of  our  common  eartlien 
or  stone  ware.  These  have  been  found 
at  several  different  places,  and  of  sizes 
varying  from  one  quart  to  5  or  6  gallons. 
One  was  dug  up  in  Middlebury  in  1820, 
nearly  entire  and  of  the  capacity  of  about 
20  quarts.  The  urn,  of  which  the  following 


is  a  figure,  was  found  in  Colchester  in 
in  1825,  by  Captain  John  Johnson,  and  in 
1827  was  presented  by  Luther  Loomis, 
Esq.  to  the  College  of  Natural  History  in 
the  University  of  Vermont,  and  is  now 
preserved  in  the  society's  collections. — 
It  is  about  eight  inches  in  height,  and, 
through  the  largest  part,  about  nine  inch- 
es in  diameter,  and  would  hold  about  four 


♦See  part  secondj  page  89. 


quarts.  The  bottom,  up  to  the  middle  of 
the  bilge,  is  hemispherical  and  plain. 
Above,  it  is  compressed  so  as  to  become 
four  aided  ;  but  the  sides  are  a  little  con- 
vex, and  ornamented  with  various  lines 
and  checks.  It  is  considerably  contract- 
ed at  the  neck  with  a  deep  groove,  as  if 
designed  for  putting  round  a  cord  or  withe 
by  which  it  might  be  suspended.  Above 
the  groove,  it  enlarges  and  spreads  out- 
ward, becoming  nearly  square  at  the  top, 
and  measuring  just  six  inches  from  angle 
to  angle  on  each  side.  Along  the  groove, 
on  the  angles  and  around  the  bilge,  it  is 
ornamented  with  rows  of  small  circles. 
One  of  the  corners  is  broken  off,  as  shown 
in  the  figure,  and  the  bottom  exhibits  evi- 
dent indications  of  having  been  used  over 
fire.  It  appears  to  be  composed  of  pul- 
verized granite  and  clay,  numerous  par- 
ticles of  feldspar  and  mica  being  seen  in 
its  composition.  It  is  unglazed,  but  very 
compact  and  smooth,  except  where  rough- 
ened by  the  ornaments.  Its  antiquity  is 
shown  to  be  great  by  the  circumstances 
in  which  it  was  found,  it  being  covered 
with  a  flat  stone,  over  which  a  large  tree 
had  grown,  and  had  been  so  long  dead  as 
to  be  nearly  all  rotten.  A  similar  vessel, 
but  much  larger,  was  found  many  years 
ago  in  Bolton,  and  is  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  John  N.Pomeroy,  Esq.  of  Burling- 
ton. 

The  following,  among  other  implements 
of  Indian  manufacture,  all  of  stone,  are 
occasionally  picked  up. 


The  axes  vary  from  half  a  pound  to  five 
or  six  pounds. 


The  gouges  are  sometimes  grooved 
through  the  whole  length,  which  is  gen- 
erally from  8  to  12  inches. 


The  arrow  points  are  from  one  to  five 
inches  long. 
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The  spear  jioints  are  from  four  to  eight 
inches  long,  and  two  or  three  inches  wide. 


The  chissels  vary  much  in  size  and 
form,  but  are  usually  from  6  to  12  inches 
in  length. 

Various  other  articles  are  found,  of  sev- 
eral of  which  the  use  is  not  known.  One 
of  these  last  is  represented  by  the  figure 
below  : 


It  is  made  of  a  kind  of  a  gray  stone,  and 
is  about  10  inches  long.  It  was  found  in 
Burlington,  half  a  mile  south  of  the  vil- 
lage, and  was  presented  to  the  College  of 
Natural  History  of  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont, by  Mr.  Lewis  Olmsted. 


Indian  Hieroglyphics. — The  only  things 
of  this  kind,  which  have  attracted  any  no- 
tice, are  upon  a  rock  at  the  side  of  a  cove 
near  the  mouth  of  West  river  in  Brattle- 
borough,  and  are  little  more  than  rude 
scratches  representing  birds  and  some 
other  animals.  Whether  these  figures 
are  real  hieroglyphics  or  were  made  by 


the  rude  natives  merely  for  amusement, 
while  fishing,  or  watching  for  water  fowl 
at  this  place,  is  unknown.  To  give  the 
reader  an  idea  of  what  these  figures  are, 
we  have  procured  a  copy  of  one  which 
evidently  represents  a  fish  hawk  bearing 
off  his  prey,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  cut 
which  precedes  this  paragraph. 

Skirt  of  Mail. — This  curious  relic, which 
is  doubtless  of  European  origin,  was  found 
in  Irasburgh,  in  the  spring  of  1827,  by  Mr. 
Shubael  Goodeil.  It  was  rolled  together 
and  lying  at  the  foot  of  a  large  birch  tree 
between  two  considerable  roots,  and  when 
discovered  was  much  corroded  by  rust 
upon  the  outside.  It  was  found,  upon  un- 
rolling it,  to  be  made  of  iron,  or  steel  rings 
about  one  fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
locked  together  in  the  manner  in  which 
wire  purses  are  sometimes  made,but  much 
thicker.  The  wire,  of  which  the  rings 
were  made,  was  nearly  as  large  as  a  com- 
mon knitting  pin,  and  in  forming  the  rings 
the  ends  of  the  wire  instead  of  being  bra- 
zed in  the  usual  way,  were  firmly  riveted. 
The  form  of  the  article  was  that  of  the 
body  of  a  shirt,  reaching  down  a  little  be- 
low the  hips,  with  sleeves  barely  sufficient 
to  protect  the  shoulders,  and  a  collar  cov- 
ering the  whole  neck.  The  collar  was  of 
several  thicknesses,  made,  in  the  manner 
above  described,  of  brass  or  gilt  wire,  and 
there  was  a  border  of  the  same  kind  of 
wire  around  the  bottom  of  the  garment. 
The  collar  was  open  before,  sufficiently 
for  passing  the  head  through,  but,  when 
on,  could  be  snugly  closed  and  fastened 
about  the  neck.  It  was  evidently  design- 
ed to  protect  the  body  of  the  wearer  against 
arrows,  spears  and  other  weapons,  but 
when,  or  by  whom,  it  was  left  in  the  place 
where  it  was  found,  we  have  no  means  of 
determining  ;  its  corroded  condition,  how- 
ever, showed  that  it  had  lain  there  for  a 
great  number  of  years.  It  was  purchased 
soon  after  it  was  found,  by  Lieut.  Wilson 
of  the  U.  S.  artillery,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  deposited  in  the  museum  of  the 
National  Institute  at  Washington. 


Section  II. 

Population. 

There  was  no  complete  census  of  Ver- 
mont till  after  her  admission  into  the 
Union  in  1791.*  Since  that  time  there 
have  been  six  complete  enumerations 
under  the  direction  of  Congress,  the  re- 
sults of  which  we  have,  for  the  con- 
venience of  comparison,  collected  in  the 
following  table. 


*See  part  gecond,  pages  16  and  19. 
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Towns.        1791.  1800. ;1810    1820.  1830.  1S40.        Towns.        1791.1800.1810.1820   1830.1840. 


Acton 

Addisou 

Albany 

Alburo-h 

Andovor 

Arlington 

Athens 

Averill 

Avery'.sGrf 

Bakerstield 

Baltimore 

Barnard 

Barnet 

Barre 

Barton 

Belvidere 

Benningt'n 

Ben.son 

Berkshire 

Berlin 

Bethel 

Bloomfield 

Bolton 

Bradford 

Bradly  vale 

Braintree 

Brandon 

Brattleboro 

Bridgwater 

Bridport 

Brighton 

Bristol 

Brookfield 

Brookline 

Brownint'i) 

Brunswick 

Burke 

Bnrlington 

Cabot 

Calais 

Cambridge 

Canaan 

Castleton 

Cavendish 

Charleston 

Charlotte 

Chelsea 

Chester 

Chittenden 

Clarendon 

Colchester 

Concord 

Corinth 

Cornwall 

Craftsbury 

Danby 

Danville 

Derby 

Dorset 

Dover 

Dutnini^r^ton 


401 

446 

001 
4.5U 


27r> 

477 

7() 


2377 

658 

U4 

47 


634 

221 

637 

203 
440 

211 
421 


66 

332 
122 

45 
350 

10 
800 
491 

635 
230, 
981 
159 
1478 
137 
40 
578 


13l!  245 

734  1100 

12i  101 

750:i]06 
622'  057 
1507il463 

450  478 


204  176 
1210,1306 

253!  683 
1172'1230 

Kinoj  075 
135411207 


222 
174 


812 

20 


2361648 
85S)1301 
010  1660 


128 

2243 
1150 
172 

684 

01: 

27 

210 

1064 

531 

1076 

1-67 

781 

1124 

665 

088 

472 

65 

86 

108 

815 

340 

443 

733 

74 

1030 

021 

1231 

807 
1878 

327 
1780 

347 

.322 
1410 


44 
217 

2524 

1561 

918 

1067 

1041 

144 

240 

13U2 

850 
1375 
1801 
1125 
1520 

1170 

1384 

431 

236 

143 

46(1 

1600 

886 

841 

900 

332 

1420 

1205 

56 

16? 

132 

2370 

446 

170 

65 

67 

876 


82611163  1270 


18  220 

120611487 

5741514 

I  178 

958,1286 

I 
1501  1692 


566 
1730 
2240 

714 
1294 

859 
1704 


507 

11 

945 

204 
1601 
1488 
I05f 

372 

108 
2485 
1481 

831 
1455 
1318 

132 

306 
1411 

1033 
1405 
2017 
1 125 
1511 

1051 
1507 

301 

265 

124 

541 
2111 
1032 
1111 
1176 

227 
1541 
1551 
90 
1526 
1462 
2403 

528 
1712 

060 

80(5 
1907 
1120 

605 
1607 

:300 

925 
1355 

820 
165811592 


415 

1 

22 

1087 
170 
1881 
1764 
2012 

726 

18; 
3419 
1403 
1308 

1664 
1667 

150 

452 
1507 
21 
1200 
1046 
214] 
1311 
1774 

105 
1274 
1677 

376 

412 

160 

866 
3226 
1304 
1530 
1613 

373 
1783 
1498 

564 
1702 
1958 
2320 

610 
1585 
1480 
1031 
1053 
1264 

982 
1362 
2631 
1460 
1507 

831 


1220 

020 
1344 

878 
1035 

378 

11 

35 

1258 

1.55 
1774 
,2030 
2126 

802 

207 
3420 
1403 
181 
1508 
1886 

170 

470 
16.55 

350 
1.332 
2104 
2623 
1363 
1480 

157 
1233 
1780 

328 

486 

130 

007 
4271 
1440 
](J70 
1700 

378 
1760 
1427 

731 
1620 
10.50 
2305 
644 
1549 
1739 
1024 
11170 
1163i 
1151 1 
1379 1 
26331 
1681! 
1432 

'29 
1263 


*  Now  p,irt  of  Towiisiiend. 
Ft.  II. 


fin  FrMiiklin  county 
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Du.xbury 

Eastllaven 

Eden 

Elmore 

Enosbureh 

Essex 

Fairfax 

Fairfield 

Fair  Haven 

Fairlee 

Fayston 

Ferdinand 

Ferrisbiirg 

Fletcher 

Franklin 

Georgia 

Glastenb  'y 

Glover 

Goshen 

Grafton 

Granby 

Grand  Lsle 

Granville 

Greensborc 

Groton 

Guildhall 

Guilford 

Halifax 

Hancock 

Hard  wick 

Hartford 

Harthind 

High  gate 

Hinesburg' 

Holland 

Hubbardt'ri 

Huntington 

Hydejwrk 

Ira 

Irasburgh 

IslelajMotte 

Jamaica 

Jay 

Jericho 

Johnson 

Kirby 

Landgrovc 

Leicester 

Lemington 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Londond'y 

Ludlow 

Lunenburg 

Lyndon 

Maidstone 

Manchest'r 

Mansfield 

Marlboro" 

Marshfield 

Mend  on 

Middleburv 


39 


12 

354 

354 

120 

3 

232 


481 

47 

46 

340 

34 


561 

337 
101 

10 

45 

1.58 

2432 

130! 

5(: 

3 

088 

16: 

103 
454 

404 

167 

4: 

312 

47 
263 

381 
03 

31 

343 

31 


362 
170 
119 
59 
125 
1276 


158 

29 

45 

143 

720 
787 
901 
411 
386 
18 

056 
200 
280 

1068 

48 

36 

4J 

1149 
69 

128!i 
185 
280 
248 
206 

2256 

KJlKl 
140 
260 

1404 

1 060 
43 
933 

641 
405 
110 
473 
15 
135 


723 
255 

20 
147 
522 

52 


97 

330 

410 

393 

542 

152 

1397 

I  '12 

629  1087 

172 

341  39 

305  1263 


326 

224 
1.5 

704 
0.57 
1301 
1618 
64.^ 
083 
149 

164 

382 

714 

1760 

7(i 

387 

86 

1365 

120 

623 

324 

566 

440 

.544 

1872 

1 758 

311 

735 

1881 

2:>52 

1374 

1238 

128 

724 

514 

2(il 

510 

202 

338 

00'6 

1185 
404 
311 
299 
600 
132 


255 

637 
877 
714 

1090; 
177 

1502 
38 

1245 
513 
111 

2138 


440 

201 

1.57 

932 

1080 

13.50 

1573 

714 

1143 

253 

1581 
407 
631 

1703 

48 

540 

200 

1482 

40 
808 
328 

62.'; 

50.': 

520 

1862 

1.56 

442 

86' 

2010 

2553 

12.5(1 

1332 

100 

810 

732 

373 

408 

432 

312 

1313 

52 

1210 

778 

312 

341 

54,s 

130 


652  820 

79 

461  702 

442  476 

15(i()2(i22 

1 6(i4  1  ^24 

1720,1019 

2270  2448 


278 
958 

1144 
856 

1206 
16<i 

1508 
60 

1296 
710 
174 

2535 


6 
656 

458 

1822 

703 

1129 

180' 

52 

002 

555 

1430 

07 

648 

403 

784 

836 

481 

1760 

1.562 

472 

1216 

2044 

2503 

203S 

1660 

422 

86"" 

020 

823 

442 

860 

15.53 
106 
1654 
1 070 
40] 
355 
638 
183 


639 

1 302 
1227 
10.54 
1822 

236 
1525 

270 
1218 
1271 

432 
3468 


633 
644 
635 

1755 

1014 

1410 

2106 

53 

1119 

621 

1326 

105 

724 

545 

883 

028 

470 

1.525 

1399 

455 

1354 

2194 

2341 

2202 

1682 

605 

719 

914 

1080 

430 

971 

435 

1586 

308 

1684 

1410 

520 

345 

602 

124 


770 
1216 
i:!(;3 
1130 
17.53 

271 
1.590 

223 
1027 
11.56 

.545 
3161 
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POPULATION  BY  TOWNS- 


ALPHABETICALLY  ARRANGED. 


Towns. 

1791. 

1800. 

1810. 

1820. 

1830. 

1840. 

Middlesex 

6U 

262 

401 

7261156 

1279 

Middleto'n 

6!»!l 

1066 

1207 

1039  919 

1057 

Milton 

282 

786 

1548 

1746  21 00 

2136 

Monkton 

450 

880 

1248 

1152  1384 

1310 

Montgom'y 

36 

237 

293  460 

548 

Monroe 

23 

254 

432  824 

1092 

Montpelier 

113 

890 

1877 

23082985 

3725 

Moretown 

24 

191 

405 

593  806 

1128 

Morgan 

135 

J 16  231 

422 

Morrist'wn 

10 

144 

550 

726 1315 

1.502 

Mt.  Holly 

668 

922 

1157 

1318 

1356 

Mt.  Tabor 

165 

153 

209 

222 

210 

226 

Newark 

8 

88 

154 

257 

360 

Newbury 

873 

1304 

1363 

1623 

2225 

2579 

Newfane 

660 

1000 

1276 

1506 

1441 

1043 

Newhaven 

723 

1135 

1688 

1566 

1834 

1503 

Newport 

50 

28 

52 

284 

591 

Northfield 

40 

204 

426 

690 

1412 

2013 

North  Hero 

125 

324 

552 

503 

638 

716 

Norton 

Norwich 

1158 

1486 

1812 

1985 

2316 

2218 

Orleans 

7 

178 

282 

729 

796 

Orange 

348 

686 

751 

1016 

984 

Orwell 

778 

1376 

1849 

1730 

1598 

1504 

Panton 

220 

363 

529 

548 

605 

670 

Pawlet 

1458 

1938 

2233 

2155 

1965 

1748 

Peacham 

365 

873 

1301 

1294 

1351 

1443 

Peru 

71 

130 

239 

314 

455 

578 

Pittsficld 

40 

164 

338 

453 

505 

615 

Pittsford 

850 

1413 

1936 

1916 

2005 

1927 

Plainfield 

256 

543 

660 

874 

880 

Plymouth 

J  06 

497 

834 

1112 

1237 

1417 

Pom  fret 

710 

1106 

1433 

1635 

1867 

1774 

Poultney 

1121 

1694 

11!05 

1 955 

1909 

1880 

Pownal 

1746 

1692 

16.j5 

1812 

1835 

1613 

Putney 

1848 

1574 

1607 

1547 

1.510 

1382 

Randolph 

802 

1841 

2255 

2487 

2743 

2678 

Reading 

747 

1120 

1565 

1603 

1409 

1363 

Readsboro' 

64 

234 

410 

530 

662 

767 

Richford 

13 

440 

440 

704 

914 

Richmond 

718 

935 

1014 

1109 

1054 

Ripton 

42 

278 

357 

Rochester 

215 

524 

911 

1148 

1392 

1396 

Rocking'm 

1235 

1684 

1954 

2155 

2272 

2330 

Roxbury 

14 

113 

361 

512 

737 

784 

Royalton 

748 

1501 

1753 

1816 

1893 

1917 

Rupert 

1033 

1648 

1630 

1332 

1318 

10!  Jl 

Rutland 

1407 

2125 

2379 

2369 

2753 

2708 

Rye  gate 

187 

406 

812 

994 

1119 

1222 

Salen) 

16 

58 

SO 

230 

299 

Salisbury 

446 

644 

709 

721 

907 

942 

Sandgate 

773 

1020 

1187 

1185 

933 

777 

Searsboro' 

9 

40 

120 

Shaftsbury 

1999 

1895 

1973 

2022 

2143 

1835 

Sharon 

569 

11.58 

1363 

1431 

1459 

1371 

Sheffield 

170 

388 

581 

720 

821 

Shelburne 

389 

723 

987 

936 

1123 

1089 

Sheldon 

no 

408 

883 

927 

1427 

1734 

Sherburne 

32 

90 

116 

154 

452 

498 

Shoreham 

721 

1447 

2033 

1881 

2137 

1675 

Shrewsbuy 

383 

748 

990 

1149 

1289 

1218 

Somerset 

111 

130 

199 

173 

245 

262' 

Towns. 


SouthHero 

Springfield 

St.  Albans 

Stamford 

Starksboro' 

Sterling 

St.  George 

StJohnsb'y 

Stockbrige 

Stow 

Strafford 

Stratton 

Sudbury 

Sund'rland 

Sutton 

Swanton 

Thetlord 

Tinmouth 

Topsham 

Townsend 

Troy 

Tunbridge 

Underbill 

Vergennes 

Vernon 

Vershire 

Victory 

Waitsfield 

Walden 

Wallingf'd 

Waltham 

VVardsboro 

Warren 

Washing'n 

Waterbury 

Waterford 

Waterville 

VVealhetsrid 

Wells 

Wenlock 

WestFairle 

Westfield 

Westford 

Westhaven 

Wosi  minster 

Westmore 

Weston 

\Ve3-bridge 

Wheelock 

Whiting 

Whitingham 

^VillianlSt^vn 

Williston 

Wilminslon 

Windham 

Windsor 

Winball 

Wolcott 

Woodford 

Woodstock 

Worcester 


1791. 

1800. 

1810 

1820. 

830. 

1840. 

337 

1289 

826 

842 

717 

664 

1097 

2032 

2556 

2702 

274<! 

2625 

256 

901 

1609 

1636 

2305 

2702 

272 

383 

378 

490 

563 

662 

40 

359 

726 

914 

1342 

1263 

9 

122 

181 

183 

193 

57 

65 

28 

120 

135 

121 

143 

663 

1334 

1404 

1.592 

1887 

100 

432 

700 

964 

1333 

1419 

316 

650 

957 

1570 

1371 

845 1642i 

1 805 

19-21 

1935 

1761 

95 

27J 

265 

272 

312 

341 

258 

521 

754 

809 

812 

796 

414 

557 

576 

496 

463 

437 

144 

433 

697 

1005 

KI68 

74 

858 

1657 

1607 

2158 

2313 

862 

1478 

1785 

1915 

2113 

2065 

935 

973 

1001 

106! 

104!) 

781 

162 

344 

814 

102( 

1384 

1745 

676 1083 

1115 

1406 

1386 

1345 

281 

227 

608 

856 

4871324 

1640 

2oo:; 

1920 

1811 

65 

212 

490 

63. 

10.52 

1441 

201 

516 

835 

817 

999 

1017 

482 

480 

.521 

62: 

681 

705 

439 

1031 

1311 

129( 

1260 
53 

1998 
140 

61 

473 

647 

93r 

958 

1048 

43 

153 

455 

58( 

827 

913 

536 

912 

1386 

157( 

1740 

1608 

201 

247 

244 

26^- 

301 

283 

753 

1484 

1159 

lOK 

1148 

1102 

5» 

229 

32; 

766 

943 

72 

500 

1040 

116( 

1374 

1359 

93 

644 

966 

126! 

1650 

1192 

63 

565 

1289 

1247 

1358 

1388 

15 

51 

193 

27:^ 

488 

610 

1146 

1944 

2115 

2301 

2213 

2002 

622 

978 

1040 

986 

880 
24 

740 

28 

463 

391 

983 

1143 

841 

824 

16 

149 

22.' 

353 

370 

63 

648 

1107 

1025 

1290 

1352 

545 

430 

67ii 

684 

724 

774 

1601 

1942 

1925 

1974 

1737 
32 

1546 
122 

17 

629 

890 

972 

1039 

175 

502 

750 

714 

850 

797 

33 

568 

964 

906 

834 

881 

250 

404 

565 

609 

653 

660 

442 

868 

1248 

1397 

1477 

1391 

146 

839 

1353 

1481 

1487 

1620 

471 

836 

1185 

1246 

1608 

1554 

645 

1011 

1193 

1369 

1367 

1296 

429 

782 

931 

847 

757 

1542 

2211 

2757 

2956 

3134 

2744 

155 

212 

429 

428 

571 

576 

32   47 

124 

123 

492 

824 

60  138 

254 

212 

395 

487 

1605  2132 

2672 

2610 

3044 

3315 

25 

41 

44 

432 

587 

Whole  mimbet  of  towns  in  the  State,  245. 
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POPULATION   BY  COUNTIES. 


CENSUS   OF   1840. 


The  following  tablo  contains  the  popu- 
lation of  the  state  by  counties  at  the  sev- 
eral enumerations  ;  or,  rather,  since  sonic 
of  the  counties  are  of  recent  formation,  it 
exhibits  the  population  of  the  several  por- 
tions of  the  state  now  embraced  in  the  re- 
spective counties,  together  with  the  in- 
crease between  the  several  censuses.  The 
sign  —  before  several  numbers  in  the  last 
column,  denotes  that  those  counties  di- 
minished in  population  between  1830  and 
1840  : 
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According  to  the  returns  of  the  census 
of  1840,  the  aggregate  population  of  the 
state  was  291,800,  and  tlieir  classification 
by  ages,  occupations,  &c.,  is  exhibited  in 
the  following  tables. 


FREE   WHITE 

Under  .5  years  of  age, 
Of  .5  and  under  10, 
Of  10  and  under  1.5, 
Of  15  and  under  20, 
Of  20  and  under  30, 
Of  30  and  under  40, 
Of  40  and  under  .50, 
Of  50  and  under  60, 
Of  60  and  under  70, 
Of  70  and  under  80, 
Of  SO  and  under  90, 
Of  90  and  under  100, 
Of  100  and  upwards, 

Total, 


PERSONS. 

Malos. 


Females. 


2]  ,796'   20,379 


]  9,069 
17,551 

16,99!) 

23,006 

17,5!  16 

]  2,8 17 

7,!)82 

5,454 

3,  J  37 

884 

84 

13 


18,877 

l(i,677 

15,744 

24,225 

18,(63 

1 2,807 

8,612 

5,423 

2,875 

951 

100 

7 


146,378  144,840 


FREE  COLORED  PERSONS. 


Under  10  years  of  ao-e, 
Of  LO  and  under  24,"^ 
Of  24  and  under  36, 
Of  36  and  under  55, 
Of  .55  and  under  100, 
Of  100  and  upwards, 


Males. 

Females 

91 

76 

9!) 

106 

74 

65 

60 

76 

38 

43 

2 

0 

364 

366 

Total, 


Included  in  the  foregoing  are  the  following 

White  persons,  deaf  and  dumb  under  14,  27 

"  "  "         from  14  to  25,      19 

"  "  "         over  23,  89 

Colored  persons,  deaf  and  dumb,  2 

VViiile  persons  who  are  blind,  101 

Colored  persons  who  are  blind,  2 

While  persons, insane  &  idiots, at  pub.  charge,  144 

Colored   persons,  "  "  4 

White  pers.,  insane  &  idiots,  at  priv.  charge,  254 

Colored  persons,         "  "  9 

Persons  employed  in  mining,  77 

Persons  employed  in  agriculture,  73,150 

Persons  employed  in  Commerce,  1,303 

"  in  manufactures  and  trades,   13,174 

"  in  navigation  of  the  ocean,  41 

"  in  nav.  canals,  lakes.  &  rivers,  146 

"  in  the  learned  professions,         1,563 

Pensioners  for  revolutionary  or  miUtary  scr.  1,320 

Universities  or  Colleges,  3 

Students  in  Universities  or  Colleges,  233 

Academies  and  grammar  schools,  46 

Students  in  academies  &  grammar  schools,  4,113 

Primary  and  common  schools,  2,402 

Scholars  in  Primary  schools,  97,518 

While  persons  over  20  years  of  age  who 

cannot  read  and  write  2,270 


Section  III. 

Character  and  Employments  of  the  People. 

The  first  civilized  inhabitants  of  Ver- 
mont were  emigrants  from  the  older  parts 
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of  New  England,  and  were  almost  wholly 
of  English  or  Scotch  descent.  At  the 
time  the  settlement  was  commenced,  this 
whole  tract  of  country  was  covered  by  an 
immense  unbroken  forest,  inhabited  only 
by  wild  beasts,  and  traversed  by  merciless 
Indians,  some  of  whom  had  their  lodges 
upon  the  upper  parts  of  Connecticut  river 
and  on  the  shores  and  islands  of  lake 
Champlain.  It  could  not,  therefore,  be 
expected  that  any  but  the  most  bold  and 
enterprising,  would  venture  to  expose 
themselves  to  the  dangers  and  hardships 
of  establishing  themselves  here ;  and  as 
these  were,  for  the  most  part,  men  of  small 
fortunes  and  large  families,  the  labor  re- 
quired in  subduing  the  forests,  cultivating 
the  soil  and  providing  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, left  tliem  little  leisure  for  the 
improvement  of  their  minds,  or  the  re- 
finement of  their  manners.  Hence,  as 
might  be  expected,  their  characters  par- 
took much  of  the  boldness  and  roughness 
of  the  mountain  and  forest  scenery,  in  the 
midst  of  which  they  resided.  Being  com- 
pelled, on  account  of  their  exposed  situa- 
tion, to  face  dangers  of  various  kinds,  and 
being  accustomed  to  remove  obstacles  and 
surmount  difficulties  by  their  personal  ex- 
ertions, they  soon  acquired  unlimited  con- 
fidence in  their  own  abilities,  and  imbibed 
the  loftiest  notions  of  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence. These  traits  of  their  general  char- 
acter were  fully  displayed  durinc  those 
vexatious  and  perplexing  controversies 
in  which  they  were,  for  twenty  seven 
years,  constantly  involved,  and  they  have 
at  all  subsequent  periods,  marked  their 
proceedings  in  the  council  and  in  the  field. 
Though  the  fathers  of  Vermont  were 
not  liberally  educated,  most  of  them  had 
shared  in  the  benefits  of  that  excellent 
system  of  common  school  education  for 
which  New  England  has  always  been  dis- 
tinguished ;  and  though  not  learned,  few 
of  them  were  wholly  illiterate.  Nearly 
all  of  them  were  able  to  read  and  to  write 
a  fair  hand,  and  were  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  common  rules  ol"  arith- 
metic to  become  correct  accountants.  Few 
of  them  were  versed  in  the  rules  of  gram- 
mar, but  they  all  had  sufficient  knowledge 
of  their  mother  tongue  to  be  able  to  make 
their  meaning  understood,  and  many  there 
were  among  them,  who  could  wield  with 
effect,  either  the  quill,  or  the  sword,  or  the 
axe,  as  circumstances  required.  The  wri- 
tings of  these  men, — their  first  attempts  at 
legislation,  and  various  other  memorials, 
which  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  af- 
ford conclusive  proof  of  the  possession  of 
intellect  and  talent  of  a  high  order.  But 
they  were  like  the  marble  from  tlie  quar- 
ry,  roughly   hewn,    which  exhibits    the 


strength  and  value  of  the  material,  but  in 
which  the  delicate  veins  and  colors  and 
shades  have  not  been  brought  out  and  ex- 
hibited in  all  their  pleasing  variety  by  the 
skill  of  the  polisher. 

Among  the  inhaljitants  of  this  state,  an 
equality  in  point  of  rank  and  property  and 
a  sense  of  mutual  dependence,  have  very 
generally  prevailed,  which  have  been 
highly  favorable  to  the  exercise  of  the  so- 
cial virtues  and  the  friendly  feelings  of 
the  heart.  The  Vermonters  have  hither- 
to been  distinguished  for  their  kindness 
among  themselves — for  their  attention  and 
hospitality  to  strangers,  and  for  their  be- 
nevolence to  the  suffering  and  needy,  both 
at  home  and  abroad  ;  and  it  is  to  be  la- 
mented, and,  we  fear,  without  being  riem- 
edied,  that  the  growing  inequalities  and 
distinctions  of  rank  and  property,  are  be- 
ginning to  throw  a  chill  over  those  gush- 
ing feelings  of  philanthropy,  which  warm- 
ed tlie  hearts,  animated  the  countenances 
and  blended  the  sympathies  of  the  earlier 
inhabitants  of  our  land. 

The  female  sex  in  Vermont  may  be 
recommended  as  patterns  of  industry  and 
economy.  They  are  nearly  all  habituated 
to  household  labors  from  their  childhood, 
and  they  in  general  pride  themselves  much 
on  account  of  their  neatness  and  the  man- 
agement of  their  domestic  affairs.  They 
are  accustomed  to  regard  the  family  as  the 
sphere  which  they  are  more  particularly 
designed  to  occupy,  and  here  they  usually 
appear  to  the  best  advantage.  In  common 
with  the  other  sex,  they  are  all  permitted 
to  share  in  the  benefits  of  common  school 
instruction,  but,  till  recently,  very  few 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  extend  their 
education  to  the  polite  accomplishments ; 
and  it  is  pleasing  to  observe,  that  parents 
now  are  not  generally  disposed  to  indulge 
their  daughters  in  the  pursuit  of  the  orna- 
mental, to  the  neglect  of  the  solid  and 
more  usef\il  branches  of  learning. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  all  parents, 
in  training  up  and  educating  their  daugh- 
ters, to  make  it  the  primary  object  to  fit 
them,  not  to  sliine  and  gain  admiration  at 
the  opera,  the  assembly,  or  at  public  spec- 
tacles, but  for  the  proper  discharge  of  their 
duties  as  daughters  and  wives  and  moth- 
ers ;  which  alone  can  make  them  truly 
useful  and  happy.  It  is  not  the  outward 
adorning  of  dress  and  plaiting  the  hair, 
nor  even  the  mere  cultivation  of  taste  and 
intellect  and  refinement  of  manners,  how- 
ever proper  and  desirable  these  may  be, 
which  makes  woman  what  she  should  be; 
but  it  is  the  training  of  them  up  in  the 
knowledge  and  practice  of  their  domestic 
and  relative — their  moral  and  religious 
duties. 
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Section  IV. 

Agriculture. 

Agriculture  gives  employment  to  the 
groat  body  of  the  people  of  Vermont. 
While  suitable  numbers  are  devoted  to 
the  various  trades  and  professions,  which 
are  rendered  necessary  by  the  immediate 
wants  of  society,  six-sevenths  of  the 
whole  population  are  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits  ;  and  it  is  pleasing  to  ob- 
serve the  gradual  improvement,  which 
this  art  is  undergoing  in  Vermont,  and 
the  great  advance  which  it  has  made, 
within  a  few  years  past,  in  the  public 
estimation.  The  time  has  been,  when 
the  professional  men,  the  merchants  and 
even  a  portion  of  the  mechanics  in  this 
state  were  wont  to  look  down  (down  .^) 
with  feelings  bordering  on  contempt  upon 
the  farmer  and  his  employment.  And 
the  farmer  himself,  ignorant,  or  insensible 
of  his  own  advantages,  submitted  to  live 
in  a  state  of  vassalage  to  the  other  classes, 
and  particularly,  to  the  merchants.  But 
for  several  years  past  there  has  been  a 
gradual  change  going  on  in  the  relative 
condition  of  the  merchant  and  the  farm- 
er. Or,  in  other  words,  the  farmers  have 
been  learning,  (and  we  hope  they  will 
not  forget  the  lesson,)  that  they  are  the 
only  class  of  community,  who  possess 
the  elements  of  independence,  and,  rely- 
ing upon  these,  they  have  been  by  de- 
grees freeing  themselves  from  their  thral- 
dom and  rising  in  their  relation  to  the 
other  orders  of  society,  until  agriniJtural- 
ists  and  farmers  are  become  titles  of 
which  none  are  now  ashamed. 

Ifitbetrue  that  the  borrower  is  servant 
to  the  lender,  it  is  emphatically  true 
thet  the  debtor  is  servant  to  the  creditor  ; 
and  in  this  relation,  but  a  few  years  ago, 
stood  a  large  part  of  our  farmers  to  the 
merchants.  The  merchants  sold  upon 
credit,  and  must  necessarily  sell  at  a 
much  higher  price  than  for  ready  pay,  to 
compensate  for  bad  debts  and  for  lying 
out  of  the  use  of  their  money.  The  farm- 
ers, buying  upon  credit,  bought  more  and 
at  much  higher  prices  than  they  v^^ould 
have  done,  if  ready  pay  had  been  deman- 
ded. The  consequence  was  that  at  the 
end  of  the  year  they  found  themselves 
more  deeply  in  debt  than  they  expected, 
and  were  obliged  to  turn  out  their  stock 
and  produce  at  the  merchant's  price 
and  give  their  notes  of  hand  for  the  bal- 
ance in  money.  The  notes  and  accounts 
became  due  and  resort  was  had  to  the 
law  to  enforce  payment.  This  gave  em- 
ployment to  swarms  of  lawyers  and  petti- 
foggers,whose  fees,  added  to  the  demands 
of  the  creditors,  were  wrung  out  of  the 


hard  earnings  of  the  ill-starred  farmer. 
Weighed  down  by  accumulated  embar- 
rassments and  goaded  by  the  ticigs  of  the 
law,  the  harrassed  people  looked  upon  the 
legal  profession  as  the  prolific  fountain  of 
all  their  sufferings,  and  upon  lawyers  as  a 
curse — a  very  pest  in  society. 

During  the  embarrassments  which  pre- 
vailed for  many  years  after  the  close  of 
the  revolution,  'they  who  were  in  distress, 
they  who  were  in  debt,  and  they  who 
were  discontented  frequently  gathered 
themselves  '  in  conventions  to  consult 
together  respecting  their  grievances 
and  devise  plans  of  relief.  At  these 
meetings  it  was  considered  a  legitimate 
and  an  indispensible  part  ot  their 
business  to  adopt  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions, denouncing  the  lawyers  in  terms 
neither  mild  nor  measured.  But  at  length 
more  correct  views  began  to  prevail. 
The  people  began  to  discover  that  their 
embarrassments  and  troubles  were  charge- 
able rather  upon  themselves  than  upon 
the  hated  lawyers  ;  and  in  proportion  as 
they  have  improved  their  advantages,  by 
tlieir  industry,  economy  and  avoidance 
of  debt,  has  the  prejudice  against  the  legal 
profession  been  done  away  and  the  occu- 
pation of  the  agriculturist  risen  in  public 
estimation,  till  an  exchange  of  the  former 
for  tiie  latter  has  come  at  length  to  be 
considered  no  degradation. 

The  chief  agricultural  productions  of 
the  state  may  be  learned  from  the  follow- 
ing abstract  of  the  returns  of  the  census 
of  1840. 


Wlicat,  l)ush. 

495,FO0 

Cocoons,    lbs. 

4,280 

Kye           do 

2:i0,993 

Wax,  ibs. 

4,l)6{) 

Cum          do 

], 119,678 

Product  Dairy 

$2,008,737 

Oats          do 

2,2a-2,584 

do  Orcliard 

213,944 

liiickwheat  do 

228,416 

do    Garden 

16,270 

Barley       do 

.54,781 

do   Nurseries, 

etc.     5,600 

Potatoes   do 

3,809,751 

Horses 

62,402 

llav. tons, 

809,7^9 

Neat  Cattle 

384,341 

Hops,     lbs. 

48,137 

Sheep 

1,681:819 

Tobacco,  lbs. 

585 

Swine 

203.800 

Flax,  lbs. 

53,000 

Poultry,  value 

$131, .578 

Wine,   gallons 

94 

Lumber 

$340,939 

Wool,  lbs. 

3,699,235 

Other  prod,  fo 

■est     2,500 

The  above  productions,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  wool,  products  of  the  dairy,  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  lumber,  ofwhich 
considerable  quantities  are  exported,  are 
nearly  all  consumed  in  the  state.  For 
several  years  past,  wool  has  been  the 
staple  production  for  market. 


Section  V. 

Manufactvres. 

The  manufactures  carried  on  in  Ver- 
mont were,  for  iTiany  years,  such  only  as 
tlie  immediate  wants  of  the  people  ren- 
dered indispensable,  and  in  general  each 
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family  were  their  own  manufacturers. 
With  scarcely  any  tools  but  an  axe,  the 
first  settlers  entered  the  forests,  cleared  off 
the  timber  from  a  small  piece  of  ground, 
cut  down  trees  to  a  suitable  length,  and, 
by  the  help  of  a  few  neighbors,  reared 
their  log  houses  and  covered  them  with 
bark.  These  afforded  shelters  for  their 
families,  and,  by  persevering  industry, 
they  were  soon  enabled  to  raise  a  little 
iiax  and  wool,  which  were  spun  and  wove 
and  colored  and  made  into  clothing  by  the 
females  for  home  and  Sunday  wear  ;  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that,  at  that  period,  the 
ewains  in  their  tow,  or  checked  woollen 
shirts  and  kersey  frocks  and  trowsers,  and 
the  girls  in  their  tow  and  linen  or  flannel 
gowns  and  checked  aprons,  were  as  hap- 
py, yea,  and  perhaps  as  proud  too,  as  the 
nioderns  in  their  broadcloths  and  silks  and 
muslins.  The  only  trades  which  were 
then  deemed  indispensable,  were  those  of 
the  blacksmith  and  the  shoemaker,  and 
these  were  for  the  most  part  carried  on  by 
persons  who  labored  a  portion  of  their 
time  upon  their  farms. 

As  the  condition  of  the  people  improved, 
they,  by  degrees,  extended  their  desires 
beyond  the  mere  necessaries  of  life;  first 
to  its  conveniences  and  then  to  its  ele- 
o'ancies.  This  produced  new  wants,  and 
to  supply  these,  mechanics  more  numer- 
ous and  more  skilful  were  required,  till 
at  length,  the  cabinet  maker,  the  tailor, 
the  jeweller,  the  milliner  and  a  host  of 
others  came  to  be  regarded  as  indispensa- 
ble. 

In  addition  to  the  various  articles  and 
fabrics  for  domestic  use,  Vermont  pos- 
sesses facilities  for  extensive  manufac- 
tures of  several  kinds,  which  are  not  sur- 
passed by  those  of  any  state  in  the  union. 
The  water  power  afforded  by  her  streams 
is  unlimited,  and  her  hills  and  mountains 
afford  an  abundance  of  wood  for  fuel ;  and 
for  the  manufacture  of  wool,  iron,  cop- 
peras and  marble,  no  part  of  our  country 
affords  the  raw  material  in  greater  abun- 
dance, or  of  a  better  quality. 

Some  account  of  the  different  manufac- 
turing establishments  in  Vermont  will  be 
found  in  part  third,  under  the  names  of 
the  towns  in  which  they  are  situated,  and 
the  annual  aggregate  of  manufactures 
within  the  state  according  to  the  returns 
of  1840,  are  exhibited  below  : 
2(i  Furnaces,  making  6,743  tons  cast  iron. 
14  Foro-es,         "  655    wrought  " 

Other  metals,  valued  at  .$70,500. 
Granite,  marble,  &c.  $33,880. 
17  Paper  Mills,  making  $214,720  value. 
96  Woollen  factories,  )  ^j,  o<ii  nr-o     ^^ 
230  Fulling  mills,         ^^lA^lv^-J-i 
Silk,  39'pounds,  $99  value. 


50,300      " 
28,687     " 
162,097      " 
-barrels  of  flour  4,495. 

$1,083,124  value 
manufactured. 


$674,548 

101,354 

16,650 

1,156 

3,000 

62,515 

402,218 

72,000 

83,275 


7  Cotton  factories,  7254  spindles,  manu- 

facturing $113,000  value. 

Mixed  manufactures,  $155,276  value. 

Hats,  valued  $62,432. 
„^,  ~  )  102,763  sides  sole  leather. 

261  Tanneries^  J  ^^^.j3^    "     upper     " 

Maple  Sugar,  4,647,934  pounds. 

1  Brewery,  making  12,800  gallons. 

2  Distilleries,     "        3,500         " 

2  Glass  Houses,        $55,000  value 
8  Potteries,  23,000     " 

Potash,  718i^  tons. 
Soap 
Candles, 
Carriages, 
7  Flouring  mills 
312  Grist  mills, 
1081  Saw  mills, 
20  Oil  mills, 

2!)  Printing  offices — Binderies,  14. 
2  Rope  Walks,  $4,000  value  man'd 
Music  instruments  $2,290 
Home  iTiade  goods, 
Machinery  made, 
Hardware, 
Small  arms. 
Precious  metals. 
Granite  and  marble, 
Bricks  and  lime. 
Value  of  vessels  built, 
Furniture  manufactured, 
Houses,  72  brick, 
468  wood, 
Medicines,  drugs  and  dyes, 
Other  manufactures, 
For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  we  in- 
troduce the    following  abstract  of  manu- 
factures in  Vermont,  copied  from  the  re- 
turns in  1810 : 

8  Bla-t  furnaces,  986  tons  iron,  a  I^IOO, 

2  Air  furnaces,    260  do  pig,  90, 

^^f  S  817  do  etude,        120, 

26  forges  <  ,„.    .        r.     j      icn 

"  (  104  do  ichned,     150, 

67  cut  nail  factories,  144  tons  nails  a  240,  34,560 

65  trip  hammers — value  of  the  work  done,  78,674 

11  paper  mills— 23,350  reams,  a  $3  pr  r'm,  70,050 

26  oil  mills— 50,637  gallons,  a  $\  pr  gal.     50,637 

125  distilleries,  173,285     do       .75  cts.     129,964 

205  tanneries — 773  tons  leather,  a  $f500,  386,500 

166  fulling-mills  dressed  9-12,960  yds.a25.  235^740 

139  carding  machn'.s,798,500  lbs  wtol  a  .06  47,910 

Wollen  clnih— 1.207,976  yards,  a  75  cts,  905,982 

Cotton  cloth— 131 .326  yards,  a  30  cts  39,397 

Linen  cloth— 1,859.931  yards,  a  35  cts      650,976 

Mixed  cloth— 191,426  yards,  at  38  cents,   72,471 

14.801  looms,  weave  240  yards  each, a  8    276,179 

67.756  spin'g  vvhepis,  spin  70  .'.k's  ea.  a  4  189,716 

23  jennies,  equal  804  spindles,  do  3       1.688 

96,760  hats  at  $2  193,520 

65  580  pair  boots,  at  J§3  196,740 

138.700  pair  shoes,  at  75  cents,  179,025 

Saddles  and  Harnesses,  amount  of  value,  127,840 

Cabinet  work  do         do         118,450 

Maple  sugar,  1,200  000  lbs.  at  10  cts.  lb.  120,000 

Potashes,  1600  tons,  at  %\<X)  pr.  ton,         150,000 


cost 


344,896 

38,475 
488,796 


$97,600 
23,400 
98,040 
15,600 
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Section  VI. 
Commerce  and  Navigation. 

On  account  of  the  inland  situation  of 
Vermont,  and  the  various  modes  of  trans- 
portation, it  is  impossible  to  form  any 
correct  estimation  of  the  amount  of  im- 
j)orts  or  exports.  The  commercial  busi- 
ness of  the  state  is,  however,  considerable, 
and  is  annually  increasing.  A  large 
amount  of  dry  goods  and  groceries  are 
brought  into  the  state  and  disposed  of 
among  the  inhabitants ;  and  for  several 
years  past  Vermont  has,  to  a  very  great 
extent,  depended  upon  the  state  of  New 
York  and  the  western  states  for  her 
bread  stuffs. 

The  exports  from  Vermont  consist  of 
live  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  sheep,  wool,  lum- 
ber, pot  and  pearl  ashes,  butter,  cheese, 
iron,  marble,  paper,  copperas,  «fec.  Wheat 
was  formerly  exported,  but  for  some  years 
past  a  sufficient  quantity  has  not  been 
raised  for  home  consumption.  When 
the  country  was  new  and  the  first  settlers 
were  clearing  their  lands,  pot  and  pearl 
ashes  were  the  staple  articles  for  market. 
Lumbering  also  engaged  the  attention  of 
many  in  the  vicinity  of  the  navigable 
waters.  Connecticut  river  furnished  an 
outlet  for  the  lumber  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  state,  while  that  in  the  western 
part  found  its  way  to  Quebec  through 
lake  Champlain,  the  Richelieu  and  St. 
Lawrence,  previous  to  the  construction  of 
the  Champlain  and  Hudson  canal,  since 
which  it  has  gone  througli  that  canal  to 
New  York.  But  this  branch  of  business 
has  been  pursued  too  eagerly  for  the  good 
of  the  state.  Pine  of  a  good  quality  is 
becoming  scarce  and  at  the  present  rate 
of  consumption  the  time  will  soon  come, 
wlien  there  will  not  be  enough  in  the 
state  for  domestic  purposes.  For  about 
ten  years  past  wool  has  constituted  the 
principal  article  for  export ;  and  is  so  at 
present,  although  a  large  amount  of  the 
other  articles  above  named  continue  to 
be  sent  to  market. 

Vermont  being  an  inland  state  its  navi- 
gation is  necessarily  limited.  Indeed  it 
is  nearly  confined  to  lake  Champlain. 
A  portion  of  the  merchandise  and  the 
productions  of  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
state,  it  is  true,  are  transported  in  boats 
upon  Connecticut  river,  but  far  the  great- 
er portion  of  the  business  of  those  parts 
is  over-land  to  Boston.  The  mercantile 
connexions  on  the  west  side  of  tlie  moun- 
tains a,re  mostly  with  New  York,  and  most 
of  the  business  of  the  north  western  sec- 
tion of  the  state  is  transacted  tlirough 
lake  Champlain.  the  northern  canal  and 
Hudson  river.     Previous  to  the  opening 


of  the  Champlain  and  Hudson  canal,  in 
1823,  Montreal  and  Quebec  shared  large- 
ly in  the  business  of  this  section,  but, 
since  that  event,  the  business  with  Cana- 
da has  been  comparatively  triflino-.  The 
opening  of  that  canal  not  only  changed 
the  direction  of  business,  but  gave  to  it  a 
fresh  impulse  throughout  the  wiiole  valley 
of  lake  Champlain,  The  amount  of  busi- 
ness and  of  the  shipping  suddenly  in- 
creased, and  has  been  going  on  increas- 
ing from  that  time  to  the  present.  The 
whole  number  of  vessels  now  in  service 
upon  lake  Champlain,  including  steam 
boats,  sloops,  scliooners,  and  canal  boats, 
exceeds  lOU,  with  a  tonnage  of  perhaps 
8000  tons,  .and  more  than  two  thirds  of 
these  are  owned  in  Vermont.  According 
to  the  returns  made  by  the  collector  of 
the  district  of  Vermont,  on  the  IJUtli  of 
September,  1838,  there  were  at  that  time 
belonging  to  Vermont,  four  steam  boats, 
seventeen  sloops,  fifteen  schooners,  and 
thirty  one  canal  boats,  being  67  in  the 
whole  and  rated  at  4250  tons. 

I'he  first  successful  experiment  in 
steam  navigation,  was  made  in  1807,  upon 
Hudson  river,  by  Robert  Fulton.  The 
very  next  year,  1808,  a  steam  boat  was 
launched  at  Burlington  upon  lake  Cham- 
plain, which  commenced  running  in  1809, 
for  the  transportation  of  passengers  and 
merchandise.  Since  that  time  13  otlier 
steamboats  have  been  built,  six  of  which 
are  now  in  service.  The  following  table, 
for  the  materials  of  which  I  am  chiefly  in- 
debted to  Captains,  J.  and  R.  W.  Sher- 
man and  Robert  White,  exhibits  a  con- 
densed history  of  all  the  steam  boats, which 
have  been  built  upon  lake  Champlain;* 
and  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  being  recorded, 
that,  during  32  years  of  steam  navigation 
on  lake  Champlain,  and  the  transporta- 
tion of  more  than  a  million  of  passengers, 
no  life  has  been  lost  or  person  injured  by 
the  explosion  of  steam.  On  the  5th  of 
September,  1819,  six  persons  lost  their 
lives  by  the  burning  of  the  steamboat 
Phoenix,  while  on  her  passage  a  little  to 
the  nortluvard  of  Burlington,  and  in  1826 
one  person  was  killed  by  the  collision  of 
the  Phoenix  and  Congress  near  Port  Kent. 


*Oii  lake  George,  which  is  so  closely  connected 
with  lake  Champlain,  there  have  heen  built  three 
steamboats,  viz.  The  first,  Caldwell,  in  Jei7,  at 
Ticonileroga,  hy  John  Winans  ;  length  80  feet, 
breadth  20,  and  depth  8  ;  co.'st  12,000  ;  power  20 
horse  ;  speed  5  miles  per  hour.  It  was  burnt  at 
Caldwell  in  1S20  or  '31,  The  AToimiaincer,  in  1824, 
at  Calduell  by  J.  Sherman,  length  JOO  feet,  breadth 
IG,  and  depth  8;  cost  $12,000  ;  power  20  horse,  speed 
6  miles  ;  run  13  years,  and  was  condemned  at 
Tioondernga  in  1837.  The  second  (JuUltnell,  in 
18.33,  at 'J'iconderoga,  by  J.  Sherman,  length  1-tO, 
hieadth  17,  depth  8  ;  cost  .§20,000  ;  power  40  horse: 
speed  12  miles  an  hour,  commanded  by  Capt.  L.  C. 
Larabce  and  now  nnming. 
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Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  navi- 
gate Connecticut  river,  adjacent  to  Ver- 
mont, by  steamboats,  but  tliey  have  not 
liitlierto  been  successful.  The  first  was 
in  1827.  A  strong  boat,  75  feet  long  and 
14^  wide,  called  the  Barnet,  succeeded, 
with  some  help  in  passing  the  rapids,  in 
ascending  the  Connecticut  as  far  as  Bel- 
lows Falls.  This  boat  was  taken  back  to 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  laid  up  and  finally 
broken  to  pieces.  In  1829  Mr.  Blanchard 
built  a  boat  called  the Bhmc hard  of  the  size 
of  the  preceding,  and  another  80  feet  long, 
14  wide  and  drawing  only  12  or  15  inches 
of  water,  called  the  Vcrrnunt.  The  stroke 
of  the  piston  was  horizontal,  and  the  pow- 
er of  the  engine  120  horse.  A  few  exper- 
imental trips  were  made  between  Bel- 
lows Falls  and  Barnet,  but  the  obstacles 
were  such  that  the  undertaking  was  re- 
linquished and  has  not  been  resumed. 

Light  House.  Only  one  light  house 
has  been  built  in  Vermont  by  the  general 
government,  and  that  is  situated  on  Ju- 
niper island  in  lake  Champlain-  Con- 
gress having  made  an  appropiation  for 
the  erection  of  a  light  house  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  Burlington,  the  legislature  of  Ver- 
mont, in  November,  1825,  passed  an  act 
ceding  to  the  United  States,  at  their  op. 
tion,  either  Juniper  island  or  five  acres 
on  Appletree  point,  as  a  site  for  the  same. 
The  island  being  chosen,  a  light  house 
was  erected  there  in  1826.  It  stands  on 
the  highest  part  of  the  island,  is  built  of 
brick  in  the  form  of  the  frustruni  of  a 
cone,  with  a  diameter  of  18  feet  at  the 
base  and  12  at  the  top,  and  is  30  feet  high. 
A  sufficient  light  is  here  kept  constantly 
burning  in  the  night  during  the  continua- 
tion of  navigation,  which  is  usually  from 
the  middle  of  April  to  the  first  of  Decem- 
ber. The  first  keeper  of  this  light  house 
was  Lieut.  F.  A.  Sawyer.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1829  by  Capt.  M.  Corning,  and 
the  latter  in  1841  by  Mr.  E.  Jones  the  pres- 
ent keeper.  The  salary  is  $375,  with  the 
use  of  the  land  on  the  island,  about  11 
acres,  and  a  boat. 

Two  other  light  houses  have  since  been 
built  on  the  lake,  one  at  Split  Rock  and 
the  other  on  Cumberland  head,both  within 
the  limits  of  New  York. 

Break.Water. — For  the  protection  of  the 
shipping  at  Burlington,  the  principal  land- 
ing place  on  the  east  side  of  lake  Cham- 
plain,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
in  1836  resolved  to  enter  upon  the  con- 
struction of  a  Break-water,  and  made  an 
appropriation  for  that  purpose.  On  the 
4th  of  July,  1837,  the  work  was  com- 
menced by  Nathan  B.  Haswell,  Esq.  as 
ao-ent  for  the  government,  who  has  kindly 
furnished  the  following  particulars  of  its. 
design  and  progress. 
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"The  Break-water  is  located  1000  feet 
from  the  central  wharf  iu  Burliuoton,  and 
a  tolerable  idea  of  its  form  and  position 
may  be  obtained  from  the  diagram  : 


1000  fuet  flora  end  of 


The  work  presents  a  line  of  900  feet  in 
length,  resting  upon  a  firm  and  even  bot- 
tom, at  a  depth  of  from  30  to  32  feet  belo  vv 
the  surface  of  the  water  on  the  interior 
side.  It  consists  of  9  cribs,  each  100  feet 
long,  and  .50  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  di- 
minishing to  35  at  the  surface  of  the  water, 
having  all  the  slope  (making  an  angle  of 
about  65  degrees  with  the  horizon,)  on  the 
interior  side,  the  exterior  being  perpen- 
dicular. The  cribs  are  constructed  of 
hemlock  timber  as  higli  as  the  surface  of 
the  water,  above  which  they  are  of  white 
pine,  and  rise  perpendicularly  on  both 
sides  to  the  additional  height  of  8  feet, 
making  the  whole  height  of  the  work  40 
feet.  The  timbers  are  firmly  interlocked 
and  doweled  with  2.^  inch  white  oak  tree- 
iiails,and  the  cribs  filled  in  a  solid  manner 
with  stone  and  covered  with  gravel.  Of 
the  900  feet  put  down,  800  are  completed, 
and  in  its  present  unfinished  state,  it  af- 
fords important  protection  to  the  shipping 
of  the  lake  during  the  prevalence  of  our 
strong  northwest  and  southwest  winds. 
When  completed  to  the  extent  contem- 
plated, (2,000  feet  in  length,)  it  will  pro- 
vide a  safe  and  smooth  anchorage  around 
and  in  front  of  the  wharves,  where  the 
shipping  of  the  lake  miiy  riJe  with  safety 
in  the  most  tempestuous  weather.  The 
cost  of  the  whole  work  is  estimated  at 
$150,000,  and  there  remains  to  be  con- 
structed 1,100  feet  in  length  to  complete 
it.  Congress  has  appropriated  ^70,000 
for  the  work  which  has  been  laid  out,  and 
the  work  is  now  suspended  till  further 
appropriations  sjiall  be  made." 

A   similar   work   has   been   for  several 
years  in   progress  at  Plattsburgh   for  the 
protection  of  the  harbor  at  that  place. 
Pt.  II.  28 


Section  VII.* 
Benevolent  Instihtiioiis. 

The  voluntary  associations  for  literary, 
scientific,  benevolent  and  other  purposes, 
which  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  form- 
ed in  Vermont,  exhibit  a  pleasing  view  of 
the  character  and  disposition  of  the  peo- 
ple. Social  libraries  and  lyceums,  do- 
signed  for  mutual  improvement,  are  sus- 
tained in  many  of  our  towns,  and,  where 
prudently  managed,  they  have  been  lound 
to  exert  a  favorable  influence  upon  the 
neighborhoods  in  which  they  are  situated. 
Besides  these  which  are  local  and  for  the 
most  part  temporary  institutions,  we  have 
several  other  associations,  which  are  of  a 
more  general  and  permanent  character. 
We  shall  here  briefly  notice  the  follow- 
ing : 

The  Vermont  Bible  Society. — This  socie- 
ty was  organized  on  the  28th  of  October, 


*  It  was  our  intention  to  insert  in  this  place  a 
section  u|)on  roads  and  turnpikes,  embracing  some 
account  of  proposed  canals  and  railroads  within 
the  slate ;  but  as  other  matters  have  already 
swelled  this  pari  of  our  work  much  beyond  our 
calculations,  we  shall  pass  them  by  wiih  only  a 
few  reniarlis.  From  about  tlie  lime  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  great  Western,  and  the  Champlain 
and  Hudson  canal  in  the  stale  of  New  York,  tha 
subject  of  canals  i-xcited  considerable  attention  in 
this  sluto  for  a  number  ofyears,  and  some  surveys 
were  made  at  the  expense  of  ihe  general  govern- 
ment fur  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  practi- 
cability, but  nothing  further  was  done,  till  canals 
come  lo  bo  surpeceded,  in  the  public  esiimalion, 
by  rail-roads.  This  took  place  about  1S30,  and 
from  that  period  rail-roads  were  the  general  topic 
for  some  time,  and  several  new  surveys  were 
made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  best  pla- 
ces for  their  location.  The  principal  rail-roads, 
wbich  have  been  proposed,  aiethe  following,  viz  : 
from  the  south  line  of  the  state  along  the  valley  of 
Ihe  Coimeciicut  and  Passumpsic  to  Canada  line, 
near  lake  Memphremagog — from  Burlington  along 
th«  valley  of  the  Winooski  to  Connecticut  river — 
from  Beniiintrton  to  Bratlleboro — from  Rutland  lo 
\Miiteliall — from  Rutland  to  Conneclicut  river — 
and  from  Vergennes  to  Bristol.  Separate  com- 
panies wore  incorporated  as  earlvas  1835,  for 
carrying  all  these  into  effect,  but  neither  of  ihem 
has  yel  been  commenced.  With  all  our  talk, and 
our  canal  and  rail-road  conventions,  we  have  not, 
(with  the  except  ion  of  a  few. cms  by  the  falls  oflh^ 
Connecticut,)  a  single  rod  of  canal  or  rail-road 
vviihin  the  siate.  The  connexion  of  Boston  wiili 
the  valley  of  lake  Champlain  by  the  conlinuation 
of  the  Lowell  and  Concord  rail-road,  is  an  object 
of  vast  importance  to  our  stale  and  is  one,  winch 
will,  doubtless,  in  time,  be  accomplished  ;  and 
when  completed,  through  the  whol«  distance,  we 
believe  that,  at  reasonable  rates  fir  iransportation, 
the  s'ock  invested  would  be  s<.i/ncien;iy  proda:- 
;;ve. 
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1812,  and  deservedly  ranks  first  among 
the  benevolent  institutions  of  the  state. 
It  is  composed  of  men  of  the  first  talents, 
of  the  highest  respectability  and  worth 
and  of  all  religious  denominations.  Its 
object  is  the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures, 
without  note  or  comment,  among  the  poor 
and  destitute  of  our  own  and  foreign 
lands — to  aid  in  placing  the  word  of  God, 
the  means  of  salvation,  in  the  hands  of 
every  individual  of  our  fallen  race.  It 
has  for  several  years  past  made  it  an  es- 
pecial business  to  seek  out  the  destitute 
in  our  own  state,  and  to  supply  all  who 
will  receive  it  with  the  word  of  life.  The 
annual  reports  of  the  society  show  that  it 
has  already  aided  much  in  distributing  the 
Scriptures,  but  the  light  of  eternity  only 
will  reveal  the  amount  of  good  which  it 
has  effected  in  promoting  the  salvation  of 
sinners. 

This  society  holds  its  annual  meeting 
at  Montpelier  on  the  Wednesday  succeed- 
ing tha  second  Thursday  in  October.  In 
subordination  to  the  state  society,  there 
are  au.xiliary  Bible  societies  in  most  of  the 
counties  in  the  state. 

The  Vermont  Colonization  Society. — This 
society  was  organized  in  the  year  1818, 
for  the  laudable  and  humane  object  of  as- 
eisting  the  free  blacks,  in  the  United 
States,  who  desire  to  return  to  Africa, 
and  thus  to  remove  a  principal  obstacle  to 
the  manumission  of  those  held  in  slavery 
in  this  country.  It  acts  as  auxiliary  to 
the  United  States  Colonization  Society 
and  has  aided  in  the  establishment  of  a 
flourishing  colony  of  free  blacks  on  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  where  that  de- 
graded race  is  raised  to  the  dignity  and 
privileges  of  civilized  and  enlightened 
freemen — an  establishment  to  which  the 
Christian  philanthropist  looks,  as  the  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  God,for  suppress- 
ing the  diabolical  traffic  in  slaves,  and  for 
conveying  the  blessings  of  civilization  and 
Christianity  to  the  benighted  millions  of 
Africa. 

This  society  holds  its  annual  meeting  at 
Montpelier  on  the  third  Thursday  in  Oct. 

The  Vermont  jinti- Slavery  Society  was 
formed  by  a  state  convention  assembled 
at  Middlebury  on  the  30th  of  April  and 
1st  of  May,  1834.  At  this  convention 
delegates  were  in  attendance  from  26 
towns,  and  numbering  about  100.  The 
attention  of  the  people  had  been,  to  some 
extent,  previously  awakened  to  the  sub- 
ject of  emancipation  by  the  labors  of  O. 
S.  Murray  and  Henry  Jones,  the  former 
of  whom  had  lectured  in  several  counties 
in  this  state  in  1832,  as  an  agent  of  the 
New  England  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and 
eacountered  much  opposition.     The  prin- 


ciples of  the  state  society  may  be  gathered 
from  the  3d  article  of  its  constitution 
which  declares,  that  "  In  pursuing  its  en- 
terprize  the  society  asks  no  physical  inter- 
ference with  slavery  on  the  part  of  the 
free  states,  or  of  the  general  government; 
nor  will  it  make  any  appeal  to  excite  the 
slaves  to  insurrection  ;  nor  will  it  use  any 
unlawful  or  unchristian  measures  ; — but  it 
will  seek  the  overthrow  of  slavery  by  fear- 
lessly exposing  the  guilt  and  danger  of 
holding  men  as  property,  by  rebuking  sin 
and  calling  for  its  immediate  relinquish- 
ment— by  appeals  to  the  understanding 
and  conscience — by  the  power  of  the  pul- 
pit and  the  press — by  petitioning  Congress 
to  use  its  constitutional  powers  for  the 
suppression  of  the  American  slave  trade 
and  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  tliose  ter- 
ritories under  its  jurisdiction — by  address- 
ing considerations  of  interest,  safety  and 
economy  to  the  people  of  the  slave  hold- 
ing states — by  exhorting  the  people  of  the 
free  states,  in  viewof  their  confederation, 
and  consequent  participation  with  the 
south,  to  use  all  lawful  and  peaceable 
means  for  the  removal  of  the  common 
evil — and  by  kindly,  frankly,  yet  boldly, 
holding  truth  before  the  public  mind,  and 
inviting  all  to  join  in  forming  and  express- 
ing a  public  sentiment,  which  shall  be 
effectual  in  its  extermination." 

Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  state 
society,  auxiliary  associations  were  form- 
ed in  many  towns,  numbering  in  the  ag- 
gregate many  thousand  members.  In 
January,  1339,  a  weekly  journal,  "TTtc 
Voice  of  Freedom,"  was  commenced  un- 
der the  patronage  of  the  society  and  pub- 
lished three  years.  From  its  organization 
the  society  has  been  steadily  progressing 
in  its  work,  and  at  present  few  are  found 
in  the  state  tvho  are  opposed  to  the  prin- 
ciples set  forth  in  its  constitution. 

The  Vermont  Temperance  Society. — This 
society  was  organized  in  1829,  and  holds 
its  annual  meeting  at  Montpelier  on  the 
Tuesday  next  succeeding  the  2d  Thurs- 
day in  October.  The  object  of  this,  and 
of  county,  town  and  neighborhood  tem- 
perance societies,  which  are  formed  in  all 
parts  of  the  state,  is  the  banishment  of  al- 
cohol, that  most  prolific  source  of  moral 
and  physical  evil,  from  use  as  a  beverage, 
and,  apparently,  much  good  has  been  ef- 
fected by  these  united  efforts.  And  we 
have  no  doubt  that,  if  these  societies  would 
entrench  themselves  upon  the  ground  of 
expedience,  and  would  then  pursue  their 
measures  with  energy  and  candor,  the 
amount  of  good  effected,  by  them  would: 
be  greatly  increased. 

The  Vermont  Historical  and  Jintiquarian 
Society  was   incorporated   in  November, 
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1838,  and  is  located  at  Barnet.  It  owes 
its  origin  to  the  efforts  of  Henry  Stevens, 
Esq.,  who  is  president  of  the  society,  and 
to  whose  unwearied  labors  the  society  is 
indebted  for  the  greater  part  of  its  valua- 
ble coellctions  which  relate  chiefly  to  the 
early  history  of  the  state,  and  consist  of 
files  of  most  of  the  early  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  the  state,  amounting  to  near  700 
volumes,  sundry  books  and  pamphlets, 
and  some  valuable  manuscripts. 

Jisyluni  for  the  Insane. — In  the  fall  of 
1834,  Mrs.  Anna  Marsh,  widow  of  the  late 
Dr.Perly  Marsh,  of  Hinsdale,  New  Hamp- 
shire, left  by  will  $10,000  to  found  an 
Asylum  for  the  Insane  on  the  bank  of  the 
Connecticut,  somewhere  in  Windham 
county,  Vermont,  and  in  October  of  that 
3'^ear  the  Hon.  Samuel  Clark  and  John 
Holbrook,  Epaphri  Seymour  and  John  C. 
Holbrook,  Esijrs.  were  incorporated  as 
trustees  of  said  institution  by  an  act  of  the 
legislature.  In  1835,  the  legislature  ap- 
propriated $10,000  in  aid  of  the  benevo- 
lent designs  of  the  institution,  and  have 
since  appropriated  $6,000  more. 

In  1836,  the  trustees  decided  upon  its 
location  in  Brattleborough,  on  the  place 
formerly  occupied  by  Joseph  Fessenden, 
Esq.  situated  at  a  short  distance  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  from  the  east  village. 
The  old  mansion  was  at  first  enlarged  and 
opened  in  December,  1836,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  patients,  with  whom  it  became 
crowded  in  the  course  of  about  seven 
months;  and  in  1838  another  more  spa- 
cious building  was  erected,  adapted  es- 
pecially to  the  objects  of  the  institution. 
Wm.  H.  Rockwell,  M.  D.  was  appointed 
the  first  superintendent  and  continues  to 
perform  the  arduous  and  responsible  du- 
ties of  tliat  office.  Since  the  Asylum  was 
opened  230  patients  have  been  received, 
of  which  about  one  third  of  the  chronic 
cases  and  nine-tenths  of  the  recent  cases 
have  recovered.  The  present  number  of 
patients  is  about  seventy  five. 

Tlir.  Vermont  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Company  was  incorporated  in  1827,  and 
issued  its  first  policy,  March  31,  1828. 
Individuals  become  members  of  the  com- 
pany by  having  property  insured  in  it, 
and  each  member  is  obliged  to  bear  his 
share  of  the  losses  sustained  by  the  com- 
pany, in  proportion  to  the  property  which 
he  has  at  their  risk.  The  affairs  of  the 
institution  are  managed  by  a  board  of  di- 
rectors who  are  chosen  annually  by  the 
company  and  who  appoint  a  secretary  and 
treasurer.  The  following  table,  kindly 
furnished  by  J.  Y.  Vail,  Esq.  secretary  of 
the  company,  exhibits  the  aggregate  of 
their  proceedings  from  their  organization 
to  the  present  time  : 
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DISEASES  OF  VERMONT. 


CANKER-RASH,  DYSENTERY  AND  FEVERS. 


In  1838,  Mutual  Insurance  companies 
were  incorporated  in  eacli  of  the  five 
counties  of  Bennington,  Windham,  Rut- 
land, Windsor  iSl  Orano-e,  whicii  accounts 
for  the  slight  diminution  of  the  business 
of  the  state  insurance  company  since  that 
period. 


Section   VIII. 
Diseases  of  Vermont. 

Although  Vermont  is  blessed  with  an 
atmosphere,  and  with  water  as  pure  and 
wholesome  as  any  other  country  in  the 
world  can  boast,  still  diseases  of  several 
kinds  have  prevailed,  more  or  less,  from 
the  very  commencement  of  the  settle- 
ment. A  particular  account  of  these,  and 
especially  of  such  as  have  been  epidemic, 
with  the  accompanying  circumstances  of 
temperature  and  state  of  the  atmosphere 
— oriffin  and  progress, — symptoms  and 
treatment,  would  constitute  an  interesting 
and  valuable  part  of  our  domestic  history. 
The  limits,  however,  of  this  work  will 
admit  only  of  a  brief  abstract. 

The  diseases,  which  have  been  most 
common  in  Vermont,  are  fevers,  dysente- 
ry, consumption  and  other  inflammatory 
complaints  arising  from  colds,  induced  by 
the  sudden  changes  of  temperature  to 
which  our  climate  is  subject.  The  two 
former  have  frequently  been  epidemic  and 
at  some  times  very  fatal.  Cases  of  con- 
sumption have  occurred  in  every  year 
from  the  first  settlement  of  the  State,  but 
it  is  believed  that  their  increase  has  been 
in  a  much  greater  ratio,  than  that  of  the 
population.  Intermittent  fevers  were  com- 
mon in  many  places  in  the  neighborhood 
of  lake  Cliampiain,  when  the  country  was 
new,  but  since  the  lands  have  become 
generally  cleared  cases  of  that  complaint 
are  of  rare  occurrence. 

Previous  to  the  American  Revolution 
the  population  of  Vermont  was  very  in- 
considerable, and  little  is  known  respect- 
ing the  diseases  up  to  that  event.  Be- 
tween the  years  1773  andl777,a  malignant 
sore  throat  is  known  to  have  prevailed  at 
several  times  and  to  have  been  fatal  to 
many  children.  In  the  summer  of  1776 
and,  also,  of  1777,  the  dysentery  was 
universally  prevalent  in  this  Slate  and 
throughout  New  England  ;  and  produced 
great  suffering  and  mortality  in  the  Amer- 
ican army,  in  the  neighborhood  of  lake 
Chaniplain.  The  same  disease  prevailed 
extensively  in  this  State  between  1783 
and  1790.     In  1781  catarrhal  fevers  were 


common,  but  not  very  mortal.  About 
the  year  1784,  cnnine  madness  prevailed, 
not  only  among  dogs,  but  cats,  foxes  and 
wolves  were  affected.  On  the  17th  of 
March  of  tliis  year,  a  Mr.  Stewart,  of 
Barnard,  was  bitten  in  the  face  by  a  mad 
wolf".  In  27  days  from  that  time  symp- 
toms of  hydrophobia  appeared,  and  three 
days  after  he  died  of  that  horrid  disease. 
His  son,  bitten  in  tiie  arm  by  the  sam^ 
animal,  had  symptoins  of  the  disease  in 
30  days,  but  recovered. 

The  canker  rash  was  epidemic  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State  in  the  winter  of 
1787-S.  In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1788, 
the  dysentery  prevailed,  and  proved  very 
mortal ;  and  was  followed  by  the  measles. 
In  the  fall  of  178'J,  the  influenza  was 
universally  epidemic;  scarcely  an  indi- 
vidual escaped,  and  in  some  cases  it  prov- 
ed mortal.  This  year  was  noted  for  a. 
general  scarcity  of  provisions;  but  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Webster  was  news  to 
the  inhabitants,  that,  "In  Vermont  peo- 
ple were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  feed- 
ing on  tadpoles,  and  pea  straw  boiled  with 
potatoes." 

From  1790  to  1795,  there  were  cases  of 
the  ordinary  diseases  of  the  climate,  but 
no  serious  epidemic.  In  the  winter,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  179.5,  the  pleu- 
risy was  epidemic,  and  in  some  places 
considerably  mortal.  In  the  fall  of  this 
3^ear,  the  ulcerous  sore  throat,  or  canker 
rash  began  to  prevail,  and  during  the  fol- 
lowing winter  it  was  very  mortal.  It 
v/as  computed  that  there  were  from  20 
to  30  deaths  to  each  ]000  inhabitants, 
throughout  the  State.  In  the  spring  of 
1796,  the  measles  were  common,  and  in 
tJie  summer  and  autumn,  fevers  and  dys- 
entery produced  considerable  mortality. 
The  latter  disease  was  very  fatal  to  young 
children,  particularly  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Rutland. 

In  1797,  fevers,  which  had  been  called 
inflammatory,  bilious,  or  remittent,  as- 
sumed a  more  formidable  character,  and 
were  then  called  typhus  or  putrid  fever. 
The  canker  rash,  or  scarlet  fever  continu- 
ed this  year,  and  canine  madness  Avas 
common.  The  prevailing  diseases  in  1798, 
were  typhus  fever  and  dysentery.  They 
were  both  severe  in  some  neighborhoods, 
w]\ile  others  were  comparatively  exempt. 
The  dysentery  was  particularly  mortal  in 
Pomfret,  Norwich  and  Sandgate.  From 
1799  to  1806,  the  dysentery  prevailed 
more  or  less,  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  each  year.  In  1802,  it  pro- 
duced considerable  mortality  in  many 
places.  The  year  J800,  was  distinguish- 
ed for  the  prevalence  of  the  typhus  fever 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Woodstock,  and 
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in  1802  and  1 803,  the  canker  rash,  or 
throat  distemper  ])revailed  generally,  but 
was  not  quite  so  mortal  as  it  IkkI  been  at 
some  former  periods.  In  1803,  the  hoop- 
ing cough  -prevailed.  In  1804,  an  inHu- 
enza,  or  catarrlial  fever,  produced  consid- 
erable mortality  along  the  western  part 
of  the  State.  The  prevailing  disease  in 
1805,  was  the  typhus  fever. 

The  year  1807,  was  noted  for  a  severe  in- 
fluenza, which  prevailed,  not  only  in  Ver- 
mont, but  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  also  in  Europe.  In  the 
summer  of  1808,  fevers  were  common, 
but  the  following  year,  1809,  was  remark- 
ably healthy.  This  year  was,  however, 
noted  for  a  general  blinht  upon  wheat. 

In  the  year  1810,  the  diseases  of  tiiis 
State  seem  to  have  assumed  a  new  cha- 
racter, taking  a  sthenic  or  inflammatory 
type,  and  from  this  period  for  several 
years,  the  greatest  amount  of  sickness 
was  in  the  winter  instead  of  the  summer, 
as  had  been  previously  the  case.  It  was 
about  this  period,  that  that  short  and 
fatal  malad}',  the  spotted  fever,  first  made 
its  appearance  in  Vermont.  It  did  not, 
however,  excite  general  alarm,  or  prevail 
extensively  till  the  beginning  of  1811. 
In  January  of  this  year,  it  made  its  first 
appearance  in  the  vicinity  of  Woodstock. 
From  the  23d  of  January  to  the  23d  of 
March,  the  average  number  of  new  cases 
was  about  o-")  weekly,  within  a  circuit  of 
five  miles  from  the  court-house  in  that 
town.  The  whole  number  of  cases,  within 
the  above  limits,  up  to  the  first  of  June, 
was  computed  to  be  about  600 ;  and  the 
number  of  deaths  between  GO  and  70. 
During  the  same  time  this  disease  appear- 
ed in  the  greater  part  of  the  towns  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State,  from  Massachu- 
setts to  Canada,  and  in  many  places  the 
mortality  was, proportionally,  much  great- 
er than  at  Woodstock  Although  the 
disease  was  very  considerably  abated  dur- 
ing the  summer,  it  renewed  its  ravages  in 
the  fall,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1812,  it 
was  in  many  places,  even  more  fatal  than 
it  had  been  the  preceding  winter. 

This  epidemic  was  calculated  to  pro- 
duce the  utmost  alarm.  No  age,  nor  sex, 
no  condition  was  exempted.  It,  however, 
more  commonly  attacked,  and  fell  with 
greatest  force,  upon  persons  of  the  most 
robust  and  hardy  constitutions ;  and  it 
often  proved  fatal  to  such  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours  from  their  first  attack.  It 
was  not  uncommon  for  the  patient  to  be  a 
corpse,  before  a  physician  could  be  brought 
to  his  assistance. 

The  spotted  fever  was  followed  by  the 
epidemic  pcripncitviony,  or  lung  fever, 
which  proved  to  be  the  severest  epidemic 


ever  experienced  in  Vermont.  This  dis- 
ease resembled  that  which  immcdiatel}' 
preceded  it,  excepting  in  having  its  chief 
location  upon  the  lungs,  and  being  longer 
in  reaching  its  crisis.  It  commenced  in 
this  State,  among  the  troops  of  the  United 
States  army,  stationed  at  Burlington,  in 
the  autumn  of  1812,  where  it  proved  very 
mortal,  carrying  oti'  from  10  to  12  a  dny, 
for  several  weeks  before  it  began  to  spread 
among  the  inhabitants.  But,  by  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1813,  it  had  become 
general  throughout  the  State ;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  winter,  it  swept  off  from  20 
to  60  of  the  most  respectable  and  useful 
inhabitants  of  almost  every  town.  Tlie 
whole  number  of  deaths  in  the  State,  by 
this  disease  during  the  winter,  was  esti- 
mated at  more  than  6000,  or  one  death  to 
every  40  inhabitants.* 

From  1814  to  1832,  there  was  nothing 
remarkable  in  the  diseases  of  the  State. 
Isolated  ca.ses  of  consumption,  typhus  and 
lung  fevers  and  other  endemics  were  con- 
stantly occurring,  and  annually  bringing 
down  numbers  to  the  grave,  and  dysen- 
teries, scarlet  fever,  measles,  influenzas, 
&c.,  were  several  times  epidemic,  and 
produced  considerable  mortality,  in  parti- 
cular sections. 

Early  in  June,  1832,  that  most  dreadful 
disease,  the  Asiatic  cholera,  made  its  first 
appearance  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
It  commenced  nearly  at  the  same  time  at 
Montreal  and  Quebec,  and  soon  extended 
into  the  United  States,  producing  a  uni- 
versal panic  throughout  the  country.  The 
first  case  of  cholera  in  Quebec,  was  on  the 
8th  of  June,  and  in  the  first  three  days 
there  were  41  deaths,  and  the  number  of 
fatal  cases  there  during  the  summer,  was 
about  2000.  In  the  course  of  three  months 
from  the  appearance  of  tlie  disease  in 
Montreal,  it  is  computed  to  have  carried 
off  2800  persons  out  of  a  population  of 
30,000,  or  one  eleventh  part  of  the  whole. 

Although  the  alarm  was  very  great  in 
Vermont,  on  the  appearance  of  the  cholera 
in  Canada,  but  few  fatal  cases  occurred 
within  the  State,  and  these  were  mostly 
confined  to  the  towns  along  lake  Cham- 
plain.  In  Burlington  there  were  only 
four  deaths  by  the  cholera,  three  of  these 
on  the  17th  and  18th  of  June,  and  the 
last  on  the  24th  of  August,  and  the  whole 
number  of  fatal  cases  of  the  disease  within 
the  State  did  not  exceed  10  or  12.  Dur- 
ing the  prevalence  of  this  disease  in  Ca- 
nada, in  1834,  Vermont  was  entirely  ex- 
empted from  it. 

Since  1834,  no  alarming  epidemic  has 
prevailed,  and  all  parts  of  the  State  have 


*Our   maierials  thus  far  are  derived  principally 
from  Dr.  Gullup's  work  on  the  epidemics  of  Vermont- 
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been  remarkably  healthy  during  this  time, 
with  exception  of  the  last  fall  and  winter. 
Since  August,  1841,  the  amount  of  sick- 
ness and  the  number  of  deaths  in  the 
State  have  been  unusually  great.  Typhus 
and  lung  fevers  have  been  common  in 
most  parts  of  the  State,  and  in  many  cases 
fatal ;  and  during  the  winter  and  present 
spring,  a  malignant  sore  throat  has  pre- 
vailed and  still  continues  (May  2,  1842) 
to  prevail  through  all  the  western  parts, 
producing  considerable  mortality.  The 
disease  usually  commences  by  a  soreness 
in  the  throat,  butdevelopes  itself  in  other 
parts  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  and  is 
attended  with  a  high  fever.  Thus  far  it 
has,  to  a  great  extent,  baffled  the  skill  of 
our  best  physicians. 

Of  all  the  diseases,  which  continue  from 
year  to  year  to  make  their  inroads  upon 
our  population,  the  pulmonary  consump- 
tion is  the  most  fatal  and  most  deplorable. 
Slow  in  its  advances,  it  almost  impercept- 
ibly undermines  the  constitution— dries 
up  the  fountains  of  life,  and  annually 
brings  down  hundreds  to  an  untimely 
grave  ;  and  the  prevalence  of  this  disease 
seems  to  have  been  constantly  on  the  in- 
crease from  the  first  settlement  of  the 
state  to  the  present  time.  It  doubtless,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  had  its  origin  in 
the  sudden  changes,  to  which  our  climate 
is  subject,  and  which  have  become  more 
marked  in  proportion  as  the  country  has 
become  cleared  and  cultivated.  But  it  is 
believed  that  the  increase  of  this  disease 
is  owing  still  more  to  our  present  modes  of 
livino-,°to  the  confined  air  of  our  stove 
rooms  and  our  compliance  with  the  absurd 
•caprices  of  fashion. 

The  following  are  a  few  instances  of 
longevity  : 


J\rames. 


Nirs.  Jane  llazelion 
Walter  Scott 
Susanna  Carpenter 
Benjamin  Cook 
Mrs.  Sprague 
Joseph  Monta 
Mrs  Susanna  Corliss 
Mrs  Mary  Buel 
Mrs  Uillia  Abhey 
Simeon  Hooker 
Mrs  Dorcas  Nichols 
Patrick  Carigan 
Mrs  Susanna  Hart 
Mrs  A.  Carpenter 
Mrs  Catharine  Head 

Mrs    Brounel 

Mrs  Susanna  Wells 


Residfiice. 


ownshenil 
Svvanton 
Royalton 
Whitingham 
Clarendon 
Colchester 
Greensborough 
Orwell 
Derby 
Westford 
Braintree 
Alburgh 
Williston 
Tinmonth 
Hydepark 
Williston 
Willistnn 


J610 
1815 
1820 

1839 
1840 
1810 
1840 
1840 
1841 
1841 

1830 
1817 
1830 


103 
110 
105 
106 
106 
100 

100  m 

101  10 

102  6 
101 
105 
100 
104 
100 

no 

104 


Many  more  might  have  been  added 
'iiad  pains  been  taken  to  collect  them. 
According  to  the  returns  of  the  census  of 
1840  there  were  then  living  in  the  state 
■22  persons  who  were  upwards  of  100 
years  of  age,  and  about  200  others  who 
were  upwards  of  90  years  old. 


Section  IX. 

Miscellaneous. 

Lotteries. — The  practice  of  raising  mon- 
ey by  lotteries  for  specific  objects  was,  in 
early  times,  sanctioned  by  the  legislatures 
of  most  of  the  states  in  the  Union;  and 
Vermont,  though  she  did  not  indulge  in 
this  species  of  gambling  to  very  great  ex- 
tent, adopted  for  a  while  this  mode  of  dis- 
pensing charity,  and  of  promoting  good 
objects.  The  following  list  is  believed  to 
contain  abstracts  of  all  the  acts,  granting 
lotteries,  which  have  been  passed  by  the 
legislature  of  this  state  : 

To  raise  £840,  for  building  a  bridge 
over  Black  river,  February  27,  1783. 

To  raise  £150,  for  repairing  the  road 
between  Chester  and  Black  river,  Octo- 
ber 26, 1789. 

To  raise  £150,  to  aid  John  Hubbard  in 
erecting  a  brewery  in  Weathersfield,  Oc- 
tober 26, 1780. 

To  raise  £300,  to  make  a  road  from 
Woodstock  to  Rutland,  October  27, 1791 . 
To  raise  £150,  to  repair  a  bridge  in  Roy- 
alton, October  28,  1791. 

To  raise  £200,  to  aid  J.  Hubbard  and  A. 
Downer  in  erecting  a  brewery,  November 
3,  1791. 

To  raise  £1.50,  for  building  a  road  in 
Shrewsbury,  November  3,  1791. 

To  raise  £600,  to  assist  in  building  a 
court  house  in  Rutland,  Oct.  25,  1792. 

To  raise  £200,  to  Anthony  Haswell  to 
repair  loss  sustained  by  fire,  Oct.  31,  1792. 
To  raise  £1200,  to  Jabez  Rogers,  to  re- 
pair losses  by  fire,  October  31,  1792. 

To  raise  £300,  for  building  a  bridge 
over  the  river  Lamoille,  Nov.  8,  1792. 

To  raise  £500,  for  building  a  bridge  over 
White  river  at  Hartford,  Nov.  8,  1792. 

To  raise  £1 .50,  for  building  a  bridge  over 
Deerfield  river  at  Readsborough,  Novem- 
ber 8,  1792. 

To  raise  $2,500,  granted  to  A.  Spooner, 
S.  Barrett  and  S.  Conant,  Oct.  25,  1793. 
To  raise  $500,  for  building  a  bridge  in 
Fairfax,  October  30,  1793. 

To  raise  $500,  for  making  a  road  from 
Castleton  to  Sudbury,  Nov.  7,  1796. 

To  raise  .$400,  for  building  a  bridge  over 
White  river  in  Stockbridge,  Nov.  8, 1796. 
To  raise  $500,  for  making  a  road  from 
Winhall  to  Bromley,  Nov.  8,  1796. 

To  raise  $500,  for  building  a  bridge 
over  Otta-Quechee  river  at  Woodstock, 
March  7,  1797. 

To  raise  $500,  granted  to  John  Wood, 
March  9,  1797. 

To  raise  $2000,  granted  to  Joseph  Haw- 
kins of  Alburgh,  October  30,  1798. 

To  raise  $1000,  granted  to  Horatio 
Knight,  October  31,  1799. 
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To  raise  $4000,  granted  to  Stephen  Co- 
nant,  November  I,  1800. 

To  raise  $2o00,  for  building  a  bridge 
over  Otter  Creek  at  Vergennes,  Novem- 
ber 8,  1804. 

From  about  the  year  1800,  there  was  a 
gradual  change  in  public  sentiment  with 
regard  to  the  propriety  of  raising  money 
by  lotteries,  and  no  new  grants  were  made 
by  the  legislature  after  1804.  In  1826, 
the  sale  of  foreign  lottery  tickets  having 
grown  up  into  an  extensive  traffic  in  tliis 
state,  Gov.  Butler,  in  his  message,  called 
the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  this  sub- 
ject, and  a  law  was  passed  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  lottery  tickets  in  Vermont  without 
a  licence  from  the  proper  authority  and 
imposing  a  duty  of  $500  upon  a  license 
to  vend  tickets  for  one  year,  and  the  pen- 
alty for  selling  without  a  license  was  fix- 
ed at  $1,000.  The  next  year  the  duty 
upon  a  license  was  raised  to  $1,000,  and 
the  penalty  to  $2,000.  By  the  present 
laws  of  the  state  lotteries  of  all  kinds  and 
the  sale  of  lottery  tickets,  are  prohibited 
under  severe  penalties. 

Post  Office. — In  1783  the  governor  and 
council  of  Vermont  established  a  weekly 


[  post  between   Bennington  and  Albany  in 
the  state  of  New  York.     The   next  year 
the  legislature  of  tliis  state  estahlished'five 
post  offices  witliin  the  state  :   one  at  Ben- 
nington, one  at  Rutland,  one  at  Brattle- 
borough,  one  at  Windsor  and  one  at  New- 
bury.    Between    these    several    places   a 
I  mail  was  transmitted   once  a   week  each 
way,  and  the  postage  was  established  at 
'  the  same  rates  as  that  of  the  United  States, 
and  Anthony  Haswell,  Esq.  of  Benning- 
I  ton,    was  appointed   postmaster    general. 
!  The  post  rider  from  Bennington  to  Brat- 
i  tleborough  was  allowed  for  travel  "id  per 
i  mile,  and  those  on  the  other  routes  2^/  per 
mile.     The  post  riders  were  allowed  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  carrying  letters  and 
I  packages  on  their  respective  routes,  and 
I  any  person  who  infringed  upon  this  right 
:  was  liable  to  a  fine  of  £10. 

Upon  tlie  admission  of  Vermont  into 
1  the  Union  in  1791,  the  post  offices  in  this 
i  state  became  a  part  of  the  post  office  es- 
I  tablishment  under  the  control  of  the  gen- 
[  eral  government ;  and  since  that  time  of- 
i  fices  have  been  multiplied  till  almost  ev- 
,  ery  neighborhood  has  its  post  office. 


Table  of  Senators  in  Congress,  showing  the  time  of  their  election. 


Names. 

Elected. 
Oct.  1791 

Names.               | 

Elected. 

Names. 
Steph.  R.Bradley, 

El 
Oct 

ccted. 

Moses  Robinson, 

Horatio  Seymour, 

" 

1826 

1801 

Isaac  Tichenor, 

1796 

Benjamin  Swift, 

tc 

1832 

Steph.  R.  Bradley 

1806 

Nath'l.  Chipman, 

1797 

Samuel  S.  Phelps, 

" 

1839 

Dudley  Chase, 

1812: 

Israel  Smith, 

1803 



James  Fisk, 

]81;7 

Jona.  Robinson, 

1807 

Steph.  R.  Bradley, 

1( 

1791 

Wm.  A.  Palmer, 

1818- 

Isaac  Tichenor, 

1814 

Elijah  Paine, 

t( 

1794 

Dudley  Chase, 

1824 

Horatio  Seymour 

5 

1820 

Elijah  Paine, 

C( 

1800 

Samuel  Prentiss, 

1830> 

Names. 


I        Term. 


Nath'l.  Niles,  1791—1795 
Israel  Smith,  1791—1797 
Daniel  Buck,  1795—1799 
Math.  Lyon,  1797—1801 
L.  R.  Morris,  1797—1803 
Israel  Smith,  1801— 1803 
W.Chamberl'n,  1803—1805 
M.  Chittenden,  1803—1813 
James  Elliot,  1803—1809 
Gideon  Olin,  1803—1807 
James  Fisk,  1805—1809 
J.  Witherill.  1807—1808 
Samuel  Shaw,  1808—1813 
W.Chamberl'n,  1809—1810 
J.  H.  Hubbard,  1809—1810 
James  Fisk,  1810—1815 
William  Strong,1810— 1815 
W.  C.  Bradley,  1813—1815 
Ezra  Butkr,       1813—1815 


I       Term. 


R.  Skinner,  1813—1815 
Charles  Rich,  1813—1815 
D.  Chipman,  181.5—1817 
Luther  Jewett,  1815—1817 
C.  Langdon,  181.5—1817 
Asa  Lyon,  181.5—1817 

Ciiarles  Marsh,  1815-1817 
John  Noyes,  1815—1817 
Heman  Allen,  1817—1819 
S.  C.  Crafts,  1817-1825 
Wm.  Hunter,  1817—1819 
O.C.Merrill,  1817—1819 
Charles  Rich,  1817—1825 
Mark  Richards,  1817—1821 
William  Strong,1819— 1821 
Ezra  Mecch,  1819—1821 
R.  C.  Mallary,  1820—1831 
Elias  Keyes,  1821—1823 
John  Mattocis,  1821—1823 


i'      Term. 


PhmehasWhite,]  821— 1823 
W.  C.  Bradley,  1823—1827"" 
D.  A.  A.  Buck,  1823—1829- 
EzraMeech,        1825—1827" 
John  Mattocks,  1825— 1827 ' 
Geo.  E.  Wales,  182.5— ]82i>'- 
Beniamin  Swift,! 827— 1831 
Jonathan  Hunt,  1827—1832:' 
Wm.  Cahoon,     1827—183^ 
Horace  Everett,  1829 — 
Heman  Allen,    1832—1839 
William  Slade,  1831  — 
Hiland  Hall,       1833— 
B.  F.  Deming,    1833— 1835' 
Horace  F.Janes,  1835—]  837" 
Isaac  Fletcher,   1837—1841' 
John  Smith,        1839— 1841-i 
August'sYoung,lS4]  — 
John  Mattocks,  1841— 
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Form  of  a  JV.  H.  Charter  or  Grant. — All 
the  Ni'W  Hampshire  Cliarters  beiiiir  in  the 
same  t'orm,  and  tVequent  reference  being 
made  to  them  in  this  and  the  subsequent 
part  of  our  work,  we  shall  liere  insert  the 
form,  leaving  the  names  and  dates  blank. 
The  usual  number  of  shares  into  which 
townships  were  divided  was  6rf. 

PiioviNcE  OF  New  Hampsiiike. 
George  ihe  Third  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  Great 

Britain  France  and  Ir(>!an(l,  King,  defender  of 

iho  faith,  &c.,    To   all  [)ersons  to  whom  these 

presents  shall  come, — Greeting. 

Know  ye,  that  we  of  our  special  gr.icc,  certain 
knowledge  and  mere  motion,  fur  the  due  encourage- 
ment of  settling  anew  plantation  within  our  said 
province,  by  and  with  tlie  advice  of  our  trusty  and 
well  beloved  Benning  Wentwofth,  Esq.;  our  Gov- 
ernor and  Commander  in  chief  of  our  said  province 
of  N.  H.  in  N.  E.  and  of  our  council  of  said  province, 
have,  upon  the  conditions  and  reservations  herein- 
after mentioned,  given  and  granted,  and  by  these 
])resents,  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  do  give 
and  grant  in  equal  shares,  unto  our  loving  subjects 
inhabitants  of  our  said  province  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  our  other  governments,  and  to  tlieir 
heirs  and  assigns  forever  vvhoso  names  are  entered 
on  this  grant,  to  be  divided  to  and  amongst  them 

iino    equal  shares,  all  that  tract  or  jiarcel  of 

land,  situate,  lying  and  being  witliin  our  said  prov- 
ince of  New  Hampshire,  containing  by  admeasure- 
ment 23040  acres,  which  tract  is  to  contain  sLv 
miles  and  no  moie,  out  of  which  an  allowance  is  to 
he  made  for  highways  and  unimprovable  lands  by 
rocks,  pondi,  mountains  and  rivers,  one  thousand 
and  forty  acres  free,  according  to  a  plan  and  survey 
thereof,  made  by  our  said  Governor's  order,  and  re- 
turned into  the  secretary's  office  and  hereunto  an- 
■ne-ied,  butted  and  bounded  as  follows,  viz:  [here  is 
inserted  the  buuiidanj  of  the  toioii.-ihip.']  And  that 
the  same  be  and  hereby  is  incorporated  into  a 
township  by  the  name  of  — ,  and  the  inhab- 
itants that  do  or  shall  hereafier  inhabit  the  said 
township,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  enfranchised 
with  and  entitled  to  all  and  every  the  privileges 
and  immunities  that  other  towns  within  our  prov- 
ince by  law  exercise  and  enjoy  ;  and  further,  that 
.the  said  town  as  soon  as  there  shall  be  fifty  families 
resident  and  settled  thereon,  shall  have  the  liberty 
of  holding  town  fairs,  one  of  which  shall  beheld 
on  the  —  and  the  other  on  the  —  annually,  whicii 
fairs  are  not  to  continue  longer  than  the  respective 

following   the   said  —  and   that  as    soon  as  the 

said  town  shall  consist  of  fifty  families,  a  market 
may  be  opened  and  kept  one  or  more  days  in  each 
week,  as  may  be  thought  most  advantageous  to  the 
inhabitants  ;  Also,  that  the  first  meeting  for  the 
choice  of  town  officers,  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  our 
said  province,  shall  be  held  on  the  — ,  which  said 
meeting  shall  be  notified  by who  is  hereby  ap- 
pointed moderator  of  said  first  meeting,  which  he  is 
to  notify  and  govern  agreeiU)le  to  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  our  said  provinA  ;  and  that  the  annual 
meeting   forever  hereafter    for  the   choice  of  such 

officers'for   the   said  town   shall  be  on  the of 

March  annually  ,— To  Have  and  to  hold  the  said 
tract  of  land  as  above  expressed,  together  with  all 
privileges  and  appurtenances  to  them  and  their  re- 
spectiv°e  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  upon  the  follow- 
ing conditions.  Viz  : 

I.  That  every  grantee,  his  heirs  or  assigns  shall 
plant  and  cultivate  live  acres  of  land  within  the 
term  of  five  years  fur  every  fifty  acres  contained  in 
his  or  their  share  or  proportion  of  land  in  said  town- 
shin,  and  continue  to  improve  and  settle  the  same 
by  additional  cultivations,  on  the  pen;.liy  of  the 
forfeiture  of  bis  urani  or  sliare  in  the  said  townsliip, 
and  of  iis  reverting  to  us,  our  heirs  and  successors, 


to  be  by  us,  or  them  re-granted  to  such  of  our  sub- 
jec|.i  as  shall  ctfeclually  seltle&  cultivate  the  same. 
JI.  That  all  white  and  other  Pine  trees,  williin 
the  said  townsiiip,  fit  for  masting  our  Royal  Navy, 
be  carefully  |>reservcd  for  that  use,  and  none  to  be 
cut  or  felled  without  our  special  license  for  so  doing, 
first  had  and  obtained,  upon  the  penalty  of  tlie  for- 
fciiurecjf  the  ri<iht  of  sucli  grantee  liis  heirs  and  as- 
signs to  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  as  well  as 
being  subject  to  the  penalty  of  any  act  or  acts  of 
Parliament  that  now  are  or  bereal'ler  shall  bo 
enacted. 

III.  That  before  any  division  of  the  land  be 
made  to  and  among  the  grantees,  a  tract  of  land 
as  near  Ihe  centre  of  the  said  township  as  the 
land  will  admit  of,  shall  be  reserved  and  marked 
out  for  town  lots,  one  of  which  shall  be  allotted  to 
each  grantee,  of  llie  contents  of  one  acre. 

IV.  Yielding  and  paying  therefor  to  us,  our 
heirs  and  successors,  for  the  space  of  ten  years, 
to  be  computed  from  the  date  hereof,  the  rent  of 
one  ear  of  Indian  corn  only,  on  the  twenty-fifth 
day  of  Dscemher  annually  if  lawfully  demanded; 
the  first  payment  to  be  made  on  the  twcniy-fifth 
day  of  Dfcember, . 

V.  Every  proprietor,  settler,  or  inhabitant 
shall  yield  and  |)ay  to  us,  our  heirs  and  success- 
ors, yearly,  and  every  year  tijrever,  from  and  after 
the  expiration  of  ten  years  from  the  above  said 
25th  day  of  December,  namely,  on  the  twenty-fifth 
day  of  December,  which  will  be  in  the  year  of 
Our  Lord  — ,  one  sliiimg  Proclamation  money,  for 
every  hundred  acres  he  so  owns,  settles  or  pos- 
sesses, and  so  in  proportion  for  a  greater  or  lesser 
tract  of  the  said  land  ;  which  money  shall  be  paid 
by  the  respective  persons  abovesaid,  their  heirs 
or  assiuns'  in  our  Council  Chamber  in  Porls- 
■moiilh,  or  to  such  officer,  or  officers  as  shall  be  ap- 
pointed to  receive  the  same  ;  and  this  to  be  in  lieu 
of  all  other  rents  and  services  whatsoever. 

In  testimony  whereof,  we  have  caused  the  seal 
of  our  said  province  to  be  affixed.  Witness, 
Benning  Wentworih,  Esq.,  our  Governor  and 
Commander  in  Chief  of  our  said  province,  the 

—  day  of  —  in  the   year  of  our  Lord  Christ, 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  — ,  and  in  tho 

—  year  of  our  Reign.         B.  VVentworth. 
By  his  Excellenov's  command,  with  advice 

of  Council.         Theodore  x\tkinson,  Sec'y. 

Province  of  New  Hampshire,  [date,]  recorded 
in  the  book  of  Charters,  Page 

Theodore  Atkinson,  Sec'y. 

On  the  back  of  the  Charter  is  a  list  of 
the  grantees,  witji  the  following  : 

"His  excellency,  Benning  VVentworth,  Esq.,  a 
tract  of  land  containing  five  hundred  acres^  as 
marked  B.  W.  in  the  plan,  which  is  to  be  account- 
ed two  of  the  within  shares  ;  one  whole  share  for 
the  incorporated  society  for  the  propogation  of  the 
Gospel  in  foreign  parts  ;  one  share  for  a  Glebe  for 
the  Ciiurch  of  England  as  by  law  eslablished  ;  one 
share  for  the  first  settled  minister  of  the  Gospel  ; 
one  share  for  the  benefit  of  a  school  in  said  town. 

Province  of  New   Hampshire,  recorded  iii 

the  book  of  Charters,  page 

Theoeore  Atkinson,  Sec'y, 
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Acton. — This  was  a  small  township  sit- 
uated ill  the  northern  part  of  Windham 
county  and  bounded  north  by  Gral'ton, 
east  by  Athens,  south  by  Townshend  and 
west  by  Windham  and  Jamaica.  It  was 
granted  to  Moses  Johnson  and  thirty  three 
others,  and  chartered  February  23,  1783. 
It  contained  5,045  acres,  and  was  origi- 
nally called  Johnson's  Gore.  It  was  con- 
stituted a  township  by  the  name  of  Acton, 
November  G,  ]3(J(J,  and  the  town  was  or- 
ganized March  3,  1801,  Waitstill  Scott 
being  the  first  town  clerk.  It  was  repre- 
sented only  in  connexion  with  Towns- 
herid.  Tiie  settlement  was  commenced 
in  1781  by  Noah  and  Timothy  Fisher, 
Ebcnezer  Bivens  and  Riverius  Hooker. 
Timothy  Fisher  cut  the  first  tree  with  the 
view  of  clearing  the  laud.  The  surface 
of  tlie  ground  is  uneven.  It  is  well  water- 
ed by  springs  and  brooks,  but  has  no  good 
mill  stream.  In  October,  1840,  Acton 
was  annexed  to  Townshend,  and  it  now 
constitutes  the  northern  part  of  that  town- 
ship. 

AnnisoN',  a  post  town  in  the  western 
part  of  Addison  county,  in  lat.44°  4'  north 
and  long.  3°  42'  east,*  is  bounded  north 
by  Panton,  east  bv  Weybridge  and  Wal- 
thum,  south  by  Bridport   and    west    by 


*  A<  thn  wliolo  .^tate  is  in  north  liitituiie,  anil  in 
east  lun^ilnilo  from  Wasliingfon,  the  term«  nortit 
and  casl  will  hereafter  be  omitteii. 

Ft.  m.  ] 


lake  Champlain,  which  separates  it  from 
the  townships  of  ftloriah  and  Crown  Point 
in  the  state  of  New  York.  It  lies  83  miles 
nortliwesterly  from  Bennington,  G2  west 
from  Newbury,  40  from  Montpelier  and 
29  southwesterly  from  Burlington.  It 
was  chartered  October  14,  1761,  and  ori- 
ginally contained  28,300  acres,  measuring 
about  7  miles  from  east  to  west  and  G  from 
north  to  south.  A  portion  of  the  north- 
eastern part,  lying  east  of  Otter  creek,  has 
since  been  annexed  to  Waltham,  and  the 
southeastern  part, east  of  Snake  mountain, 
to  Weybridge.  The  first  civilized  estab- 
lishment in  Vermont  on  the  west  side  of 
the  mountains,  v/as  on  Chimney  point  in 
the  soutliwest  corner  of  this  township.  It 
was  made  by  the  French  in  1731 ,  the  same 
year  in  which  they  built  fort  Frederick, 
afterwards  Crov/n  Point,  and  a  stone  wind- 
mill which  was  built  and  garrisoned  here 
constituted  an  outpost  of  thnt  important 
fortress  while  in  possession  of  the  French. 
The  first  settlement  made  by  th'^  Englisli 
was  in  tiie  year  176!)  or  1770,  by  a  Mr. 
Ward,  the  Hon.  John  Strong  and  Zadock 
Everest,  Esq.  with  their  families.  I'his 
settlement  was  broken  up  and  the  settlers 
retired  to  the  south,  upon  the  advance  of 
the  British  up  the  lake  in  the  fall  of  177G, 
and  none  of  them  returned  with  their  fam- 
ilies till  the  month  of  May,  1783.  During 
their  seven  years  absnice,  every  building 
•which  thej  had  erected  wa.?  destroyed  by 
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the  enemy,  who  were  masters  of  the  lake 
till  the  close  of  the  war.  From  its  re- 
newal at  the  close  of  the  war,  the  settle- 
ment advanced  with  considerable  rapidity, 
and  Messrs.  Strong,  Everest  and  some 
others  of  the  first  settlers  who  had  been 
driven  off  and  returned,  lived  to  see  the 
township  nearly  all  under  improvement 
and  themselves  in  possession  of  all  the 
rational  enjoyments  of  life.  A  congrega- 
tional church  was  organized  here  Novem- 
ber 24,  1803,  by  the  Rev.  Job  Swift,  who 
labored  here  for  about  two  years  previous 
to  his  death,  which  took  place  October  20, 
1804,  while  on  a  visit  at  Enosburgh.  Ha 
was  born  at  Sandwich,  Massachusetts, 
January  17,  1743,  graduated  at  Yale  col- 
lecre  in  1765,  and  studied  theology  with 
Dr.  Bellamy.  The  Rev.  Justus  S.  Hough 
was  ordained  as  pastor  of  this  church, 
January  26, 181-5,  and  was  dismissed  Feb- 
ruary 21, 1825.  At  other  times  the  church 
has  depended  for  preaching  upon  tempo- 
rary engagements.  Soil  generally  marl 
or  clay  and  productive.  The  surface  of 
this  township  is  low  and  generally  pretty 
level.  Snake  mountain,  in  the  southeast 
corner,  is  the  most  considerable  elevation. 
It  is  very  poorly  watered  and  has  no  val- 
uable mill  privileges.  Otter  creek  touches 
upon  the  northeast  corner,  and  a  dead 
branch  of  Otter  creek  runs  through  the 
town,  from  south  to  north,  a  little  west  of 
the  centre,  and  unites  with  Otter  creek 
in  Ferrisburgh.  Mill  river  and  Pike  river 
are  two  small  streams,  which  fall  into 
lake  Champlain  nearly  opposite  to  Crown 
Point.  The  magnetic  oxyde  of  iron  is 
found  here  in  small  octsedric  crystals  in 
argillite,  and  also  the  sulphuret  of  iron. 
Statistics  of  1840. — Horses,  475;  cattle, 
3212;  sheep,  30,465;  swine,  1,001); 
wheat,  h%i.  1,722 ;  barley,  42  ;  oats,  9,6-55; 
rye,  318;  buck  wheat,  600 ;  Indian  corn, 
6,250 ;  potatoes,  19,750;  hay,  tons,  10,800; 
sugar,  Ibs.SQi^;  wool,  82,900.  Popula- 
tion, 1229. 

Addison  county  is  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Green  Mountains,  at  nearly  an  equal 
distance  from  the  northern  and  southern 
extremities  of  the  state.  It  lies  between 
43°  50'  and  44°  18'  north  lat.  and  between 
3°  38'  and  4°  13'  east  long.,  being  about 
30  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  33  miles 
from  east  to  west,  containing  about  700 
square  miles.  This  county  was  incorpo- 
rated February  27,  1737.  Middlcbury,  a 
thriving  town  on  Otter  creek,  is  the  shire 
town,  and  is  situated  nearlj'  in  the  centre 
of  the  county.  The  Supreme  court  sits 
here  annually  on  the  fourth  Tuesday  in 
January,  and  tlie  County  court  on  the 
second  Tuesday  in  June  and  December. 
Vergennes,  situated  on   Otter  creek   12 


miles  below  Middlebury,  is  a  place  of  con- 
siderable business.  The  principal  stream 
is  Otter  creek.  It  enters  the  county  from 
the  south,  crossing  about  the  middle  of 
the  southern  boundary,  and  falls  into  lake 
Champlain  near  the  northwest  corner. 
Mad  river  and  White  river  have  their 
sources  among  the  mountains  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  tlie  county.  Granular  lime- 
stone is  very  abundant  here.  It  is  exten- 
sively quarried  in  many  places  and  is  used 
as  a  building  stone.  It  receives  a  good 
polish,  is  beautifully  variegated  and  large 
quantities  of  it  are  annually  manufactured, 
particularly  at  Middlebury,  and  the  mar- 
ble transported  to  Albany,  New  York  and 
other  places.  The  western  part  is  a  rich 
farming  country,  and  the  soil  is  well 
adapted  to  the  production  of  grain.  The 
eastern  part  is  mountainous  and  broken. 
Statistics  of  184i). — Horses,  5,425;  cattle, 
39,718;  sheep,  261,010;  swine,  14,305; 
wheat,  bush.  31,322  ;  barley,  255  ;  oats, 
141,794  ;  rye,  11,427;  buck  wheat,  7219; 
In.  corn,  95,304;  potatoes,  440,079;  hay, 
tons,  111,120;  sugar,  lbs.  132,013;  wool, 
676,969.     Population,  23,569. 

Aikin's  Gore,  called  also  Virgin  Hall, 
a  small  tract  of  only  930  acres,  granted 
February  25,  1782,  to  Edward  Aikin,  and 
lying  upon  the  Green  Mountain  between 
Winhall  and  Landgrove. 

Albany,  a  post  township,  six  miles 
square,  lying  in  the  central  part  of  Or- 
leans county.  It  is  34  miles  north  from 
Montpelier,  in  lat.  44°  43'  and  long.  4° 
47',  and  is  bounded  northeasterly  by  Iras- 
burgh,  southeasterly  by  Glover,  south- 
westerly by  Craftsbury  and  northwesterly 
by  Lowell  and  Eden.  This  township 
was  granted  June  27,  1781,  and  char- 
tered June  26,  1782,  by  the  name  of 
Lutterloh.  The  name  was  altered  to  Al- 
bany, October  13,  1815.  The  settlement 
of  this  township  was  commenced  about 
the  close  of  the  last  century.  In  1800 
there  were  only  12  iniiabitants.  The  town 
was  organized  March  27,  1806,  and  Ben- 
jamin Neal  was  first  town  clerk.  This 
township  is  watered  by  Black  river,  which 
is  formed  inCraftsbury,and  passes  through 
it  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  and  hy 
several  of  its  branches.  There  are  like- 
wise several  considerable  ponds,  the  most 
important  of  which,  great  Hosmer's  pond, 
is  partly  in  Craftsbury.  The  soil  is  gen- 
erally sandy  or  gravelly.  Along  the  riv- 
er is  some  fine  intervale.  Statistics  of  1640. 
— Horses,  228  ;  cattle,  1,418;  sheep,  3,- 
201;  swine,  701;  wheat,  bu.  2,618;  bar- 
ley, 894;  oats,  10,719;  rye,  131;  buck 
wheat,  2,175;  Ind.  corn,  1,597;  potatoes, 
43,389;  hay,  tons,  2,685;  sugar,  lbs. 
42,298;  wool,  6,121.     Population,  920. 
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Alkurgh,  a  post  town  in    Grand  Isle 
county  lies  in   the  nortli  west  corner  ot" 
the  state  and  is  surronnded  by  water  on  all 
sides,  except  the  north,  where  it  is  hound- 
ed by  Canada,  or  the  4.'>th  degree  of  north 
latitude.     It  is  bounded  east  by  Missisco 
bay,   west  by  lake  Champlain,  and    runs 
to  a  point  at  the  south,  being  of  a  triangu- 
lar form.     The  length    of  the   township 
ft'om  north  to  south  is  about  ]U  miles,  and 
its  average  width  about  ;^^  miles.     It  is 
33    miles    north    of  Burlington,    and    its 
chart(>r  is  dated  February  2:?,  1781.     The 
French    made    a  small    settlement    here 
more  than  100  years  ago    and  erected  a 
stone  wind-mill  upon  a  point,  which   has 
in    consequence,    received  the    name    of 
Wind-mill  Point.     The  settlement  of  this 
township,    by    the    English,    was    com- 
menced   by  emigrants  from   St.  Johns  in 
Lower  Canada  about  the  year  1782.    The 
settlers  were  originally  from  the  states, 
but,  being  loyalists,  they  found  it  neces- 
sary,   during   the  revolutionary    war,    to 
shelter  themselves  in  Canada.     For  some 
years  after  the  settlement  was  commen- 
ced, they  Avere  much   harrassed  and  per- 
iilexed  by  the  diversity  of  claimants    to 
the    lands.     Ira  Allen  claimed  the  town 
and  obtained  a  grant  of  it  from  the  state 
after  tlie  settlement  was  begun,  and  5  or 
6  years  after  brought  actions  of  ejectment 
against  the  settlers,  which  terminated  in 
their  favor.     In  their    defence    in    these 
suits   the  people  expended  about  $3000. 
It  was  also  claimed  by  Sir  George  Young 
as  a  grant  from  the  Duke  of  York,  and  by 
some  others ;  but  the  settlers  were   deter- 
mined to  hold  the  lands  themselves,  and 
all    the    actions    of    ejectment    brought 
against  them  have  hitherto  been    decided 
in  their  favor.     The  town  was  organized 
in    17!t2,  and    Thomas  C.  Reynolds  was 
the  first  tow'n  clerk,  and  David  Staunton, 
the    first    representative.      The    religious 
denominations  are   Methodists,  E|)iscopa- 
lians,     Congregationalists    and   Baptists. 
The    Methodist    society    is    considerable 
large;    the  others  are  small.     Neitiier  so- 
ciety has  a  settled  minister,  but  they  are 
occasionally    supplied     with    preaching. 
There  are  some  instances   of  longevity, 
viz.  Patrick  Carigan,  who  was  9!)  3'ears 
and  3  months  old,  and  several  others  have 
died  here  who  were  between  9.3  and  100. 
Epidemics  have  frequently  prevailed  here, 
but  there  have  been  no  very  remarkable 
seasons  of  mortality.     The  surface  of  the 
town  is  very  level.     There  are  no  moun- 
tains or  streams  of  any  consccjuencc.  The 
soil  is    very    rich    and  productive.     The 
timber  is  principally  cedar, elm,  maple  and 
beech.     There  is   a  mineral  spring  which 
is   somewhat   celebrated   for  its    efficacy 


in  chronical  complaints,  and  is  a  place  of 
considerable  resort.  It  is  undoubtedly 
useful  in  cases  of  scrofula  and  cutaneous 
eruptions.'^  There  were  in  1824,  8  school 
districts,  7  school  houses,  3  stores,  3  tav- 
erns, 2  tanneries  and  a  windmill  vviiich 
did  considerable  business,  statistics  of 
1840. — Horses,  419;  cattle,  1,878  ;  sheep, 
4,887;  swine,  1,005;  wheat,  bu.  9,237; 
barley,  1 ,017  ;  oats,  13,.:)7G  ;  rye,  2,114  ; 
b'k  wheat,  4,861  ;  In.  corn,  3,786;  wool, 
11,191.     Population,  1,344. 

Allen's  Point  is  the  southern  extrem- 
ity of  Grand  Isle  in  the  township  of 
South  Hero.     It  takes  its  name  from  Mr. 

Allen,  one  of  the  early  settlers  there. 

Andover,    a    post    town  in  the  south 
west  part  of  Windsor  county,  is  20   miles 
south-west  from  Windsor,  68  south  from 
Montpelier,  and  37  north  east  from  Ben- 
nington, and  lies  in  lat.  42"  17'  and  long. 
3°  43'.     It  is  bounded  north  by  Ludlow, 
east  by  Chester,  south  by  Windham,  and 
west    by    Weston,    and    contains    about 
18,000  acres.     The  charter  of  Andover  is 
dated    Oct.   16,  1761,    and    was    given   to 
Nathaniel  House  and  his  associates.    Wes- 
ton was  formerly  a  part  of  this  township 
and  is  included  in  the    charter.     It    was 
set  off  and   constituted  a  separate  town, 
by  the  Legislature,  Oct.  26,  1799.     Shu- 
bal   Geer  and  Amos  Babcock  came    into 
this    township  about  the  year  1768,  and 
made  a  beginning,  but  soon  abandoned  it. 
In  1776,  Moses    Warner,    John    Simons, 
John  Simons,  jr.   Eli  Pease,  Jacob  Pease, 
and    James  Keyes,  emigrants  from    En- 
field, Con.,  made  tlie  first  permanent  set- 
tlement.    William,  son  of  Shubal   Geer, 
was  the  first  child  born  in    town.     John 
Simons  erected  the  first  saw  and  grist  mill 
about  the  year  17S0.     The  town  was  or- 
ganized in   March,  1781.     Moses  Warner 
was    first    town  clerk,  and  John  Simons 
first  representative.       The    religious    de- 
nominations   in    this    town    are    Baptist, 
Universalist,    Methodist   and    Congrega- 
tionalist.     The  Baptist  church  was  organ- 
ized August  31,    1803.     The    Rev.    Joel 
Maning  was   ordained  over    this    church 
Oct.    2,   1806.       The    Baptist    meeting, 
house    in    tlie    northeast  corner    of   the 
town,  is  30  by  40  feet  on  the  ground,  and 
was  erected   in  1809.     The    Universalist 
church  was  constituted  in  lc07.  The  Rev. 
Cornelius   G.    Persons   preached    to    this 
church   and  society    four    or    five  years. 
The    Congregationalist    meeting     house 
stands  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  44 
by  52  feet  on  the   ground,  and  was    built 
in  1820.     The  spotted  fever  appeared  in 
one    neighbourhood  in  this  town  in    tlie 
spring  of  1812,  and  in  eight  days   carried 


*  See  part  first  page  8. 
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off  eight  persons.  The  .surface  of  the 
township  is  uneven  and  the  soil  and  tim- 
ber similar  to  that  of  the  otlicr  towns  ly- 
ing along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Green 
Mountains.  Markham's  Mountain  and 
Mount  Terrible  lie  along  tlie  western 
part  of  the  township.  These  mountains 
occasioned  the  division  of  the  town,  and 
render  the  connniinication  between  this 
town  and  Weston  somewhat  difficult. 
There  are  no  considerable  streams.  The 
town  is  watered  principally  by  tlie  head 
branches  of  Williams  river.  In  1824,  the 
town  was  divided  into  eight  school  dis- 
tricts with  a  school  house  in  each. 
There  were  at  that  time  three  grist 'mills, 
three  saw  mills,  one  fulling  mill,  one 
carding  machine,  two  stores,  two  taverns 
and  one  tannery.  Statisiics  of  1840. — 
Horses,  11>8;  cattle,  l,{i23  ;  sheep,  5,1  G.5; 
swine,  r>23;  wheat,  bu.  1,1.5'.);  barley ,779; 
oats,  G,'31!);  rye,  1,348;  b'k  wheat,  420; 
Til.  corn,  882  ;  potatoes,  .5,050  ;  hay, tons, 
U88  ;  sugar,  lbs.  1253;  wool, U, 000.  Pop- 
ulation, 87r<. 

AiiLiNGTo.v,  a  post  town  in  Bennington 
county,  lies  in  lat.43'^  4'  and  long.  3*^  54', 
and  contains  30  square  miles.  It  is  bound- 
ed north  by  Sandgate,  east  by  Sunder- 
land, south  by  8haflsbury,  and  west  by 
Salem,  New  York,  and  is  situated  40  miles 
from  Troy ,40  miles  from  Saratoga  springs, 
40  from  Whitehall  and  40  from  rv,utland. 
It  vsras  cliartered  July  28,  ]7(J1,  to  a  num- 
ber of  persons  mosuly  belonging  to  Litch- 
field, Connecticut.  The  first  settlement 
was  made  in  the  year  17G3,  by  Dr.  Simon 
Burton,  William  Searls  and  Ebenezer 
Wallis.  In  1764,  Jehiel  Hawley,  Josiah 
Hawley,  Remember  Baker  and  Tliomas 
Peck,  removed  into  this  town.  The  for- 
mer was  a  principal  land  owner,  and  has 
left  in  tliis  place  a  numerous  and  respecta- 
ble posterity.  The  early  records  of  this 
town  were  lost  or  destroyed  in  the  year 
1777,  by  Isaac  Bisco,  then  town  clerk, 
who  became  a  tory  and  fled  to  Canada. 
Hence  the  precise  time  tlie  town  was  or- 
ganized, is  not  known.  It  was  about  the 
year  1768,  and  Remember  Baker,  an  ac- 
tive and  distin^-uished  leader  in  the  con- 
troversy between  the  New  Hampshire 
grants  and  New  York,  was  the  first  town 
clerk.  Thomas  Chittenden  was  a  resi- 
dent in  this  town  during  the  revolution, 
and  was  chosen  to  represent  it  in  the  first 
assembly  after  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution, but,  being  elected  governor  the 
same  year,  was  succeeded  as  representa- 
tive by  Ethan  Allen.  This  town  was  orig- 
inally settled  by  Episcopalians,  and  an 
Episcopal  society  was  organized  here  some 
years  before  the  revolution,  which  has  ex- 
isted   ever    since.       The    records  of  this 


church,  which  is  called  St.  James'  Church, 
go  back  to  August  16,  1784.  The  first 
rector  of  this  church  was  the  Rev.  James 
Nichols,  settled  in  1786.  His  salary  was 
£20  a  year,  which  was  raised  by  an  as- 
sessment upon  "the  grand  list."  His 
conduct  proving  irregular  and  unsatisfac- 
tory, he  was  dismissed  about  the  year 
1702,  and  the  Rev.  Russell  Catlin,  whose 
conduct  proved  still  more  exceptionable, 
succeeded  him.  In  the  beginning  of  1803, 
the  Rev.  Abraham  Bronson  took  charge 
of  this  church  for  half  the  lime.  This 
connexion,  happy  and  much  blessed,  last- 
ed till  January,  1826.  He  was  succeeded 
by  the  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Coit.  In  1828, 
Mr.  C.  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  James 
Tappan,  who,  the  next  year,  was  succeed- 
ed by  the  Rev.  Wm.  S.  Perkins,  who  re- 
signed in  1833.  Since  that  time  the  min- 
isters have  been  the  Rev.  Luman  Footc, 
the  Rev.  John  Grigg  and  the  Rev.  Anson 
B.  Hard,  who  is  a  native  of  the  town  and 
the  present  rector.  The  first  church  was 
erected  in  1786,  by  a  tax  assessed  on  the 
grand  list.  In  1831  a  new  and  elegant 
stone  church  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  .^10,- 
000.  Total  baptisms  352 ;  present  com- 
municants 80.  Arlington,  lying  lower 
than  the  surrounding  towns,  has  the 
principal  streams  in  the  county,  passing 
through  it.  Roaring  branch  enters  the 
eastern  part  of  the  town  from  Sunderland, 
Mill  brook  the  southeast  part  from  Glas- 
tenbury.  Warm  brook  the  south  part  from 
Shaftsbury,  and  Green  river  the  north 
part  from  Sandgate.  These  streams  all 
fall  into  the  Battenkill,  which  enters  the 
town  near  the  northeast  corner,  runs 
southwesterly  about  three  miles,  thence 
nearly  west  about  six  miles  further,  and 
crosses  the  west  line  of  the  town  into 
Washington  county.  New  York.  These 
streams  afford  many  very  excellent  mill 
privileges,  and  along  their  banks  are  con- 
siderable tracts  of  the  finest  intervale  land. 
The  principal  elevations  are  West  Moun- 
tain and  Red  Mountain,  which  extend 
from  south  to  north  through  the  west  part 
of  the  town.  These  mountains  are  sepa- 
rated by  the  Battenkill,  in  its  westerly- 
course  through  the  township.  Tliey  are 
covered  with  a  considerable  variety  of 
timber,  consisting  of  white,  red  and  black 
oak,  white  and  black  birch,  chestnut, 
hickory,  &c.  The  soil  is  rich  and  very 
productive  of  English  grain.  The  soil  in 
the  eastern  jiart  of  the  town  is  chiefly 
loam,  and  the  timber  principally  beech, 
ma])le,  ash,  birch,  elm,  bass  and  butternut. 
A  glade  ol'land,  three  miles  in  lenth,  and 
one  in  breadth,  extending  from  north  to 
south,  near  the  foot  of  West  mountain, 
was  formerly  covered  with  an  extraordi- 
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nary  growth  of  white  pine.  The  soil  of 
this  tract  is  sandy.  Several  extensive 
quarries  of  granular  limestone  or  white 
marble,  hiive  been  opened  here,  from 
which  large  quantities  are  annually  taken 
and  wrouglit  into  tombstones  and  for  oth- 
er purposes.  The  value  of  the  marble 
manufactured  in  1340  was  .'|5S,30l''.  There 
is  also  an  abundance  of  compact  limestone 
from  whicii  lime,  of  a  superior  quality,  is 
manufiictured.  Near  Aylsworth's  mills 
in  the  east  part  of  the  town,  is  a  medi- 
cinal spring,  which  is  resorted  to  by  tlic 
inhabitants  of  the  vicinity  as  a  remedy  for 
cutaneous  diseases,  ophthalmies,&c.  The 
water  is  strongly  impregnated  with  fer- 
rugenous  matter,  and  rather  unpleasant 
to  the  taste.  It  contains  a  minute  portion 
of  hydrogen  gas,  but  no  carbonic  acid. 
Its  temperature  is  about  the  sanac  as  that 
of  the  springs  in  the  neighborhood.  Near 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  town  is  a  cav- 
ern which  is  much  visited  as  a  curiosity. 
Its  entrance  is  on  the  easi  side  of  a  steep 
hill,  and  of  a  capacity  sufficient  for  one 
person  only  to  enter  at  a  time.  From  the 
entrance  to  the  bottom  it  is  about  '20  feet, 
and  the  passage  makes,  with  the  horizon, 
an  angle  of  about  4-5'^.  The  cavern  then 
extends  westerly  in  a  horizontal  direction 
13  rods.  Its  other  dimensions  are  some- 
what various  in  different  partsof  its  course. 
Its  medium  width  is  about  eight  feet,  and 
its  height  about  the  same.  In  some  pla- 
ces, it  contracts  so  as  barely  to  admit  a 
person  to  pass  along,  and  in  others  ex- 
pands into  capacious  rooms  or  vaults. 
Near  the  western  extremity  is  a  large 
room  of  a  conical  form,  the  sides  of  which 
are  very  regular.  Its  height  from  the 
base  to  the  apex  is  more  than  fifty  feet, 
and  its  sides  are  limerock  incrusted  with 
stelactites.  The  bottom  of  the  cavern  is 
mostly  a  fine  white  clay,  and  a  stream  of 
very  pure  water  runs  through  its  whole 
length.  The  road  t'rom  Bennington  to 
Rutland  passes  through  this  town.  There 
are  two  houses  for  public  wor.ship,  two 
grist  and  three  sav/  mills,  one  woollen 
fiictory,  one  fulling  mill  and  one  tannery. 
Statistics  of  1340. — Horses,  14.'i  ;  cattle, 
830;  sheep,  12,005  ;  swine,  .583;  wheat, 
bu.  743 ;  oats,  9,025;  rye,  3,5.56;  buck 
wheat,  l,0i}2;  Indian  corn,  5,145;  pota- 
toes, 211,212;  hay,  tons,  4,(331;  sugar, 
lbs.  7,420;  wool,  27,7-50.     Fop.  1,035. 

AscuTNEY  Mountain,  is  situated  partly 
in  Windsor  and  parti}'  in  Weathersfie'd, 
being  crossed  by  the  line  between  those 
townsiiips.  The  altitude  of  ihis  mountain 
is  3320  ft>et  above  tide-water,  and  31 IG  ft. 
above  Connecticut  river  at  Windsor 
bridge.  It  is  an  immense  mass  of  granite, 
producing  but  little  timber,  or  vegetation 


of  any  kind,  particularly  on  tiie  s  luthern 
portion  of  the  mountain.  The  name  of 
this  mountain  is  undoubtedly  of  Indian 
origin,  Init  writers  are  not  agreed  with  re- 
gard to  its  signification.  Dr.  Dwicrht 
says  that  it  signifies  the  tlu-ee  Irotkers, 
and  that  it  was  given  in  allusion  to  its 
three  summits.*  Kendall  tells  us  that  the 
true  Indian  name  is  Cas-cad-nac,  and  that 
it  means  a  peaked  mountain  witb  steep 
sides. t  From  the  summit  of  tiiis  moun- 
tain the  prospect  is  extensive  and  beauti- 
ful, and  richly  repays  the  labor  of  climb- 
ing its  rugged  ascent.  The  Connecticut, 
which  is  easily  traced,  winding  its  way 
through  the  rich  and  highly  cultivated 
meadows,  adds  much  to  the  interest  and 
charm  of  the  scenery. 

Athens,  a  small  post  town  in  the  north 
eastern  part  of  Windham  county,  is  in 
latitude  43"^  7',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Grafton,  east  by  Westminster  and  Piock- 
ingham,  south  by  Brookline  and  Towns- 
hend,  and  west  by  Townshend.  It  is  ten 
miles  from  Bellows- Falls,  and  2-5  miles 
northerly  from  Brattlcborough.  It  was 
granted  March  II,  and  chartered  May  3, 
1780,  to  Solomon  Harvey,  John  Moore, 
Jonathan  Perham  and  their  associates,  and 
contains  about  7628  acres.  The  first  be- 
ginnings towards  a  settlement  in  this 
town  were  made  in  the  fall  of  177!),  by 
Jonathan  Perham,  Setli  Oakes,  Joseph 
Rasier,  James  Shafter  and  Jonathan  Fos- 
ter. They  chopped  a  few  acres,  erected 
a  log-hut,  and  then  all  left  the  town.  Feb. 
25,  1780,  Jonathan  Perham  and  Ephraim 
F] olden  removed  their  families  into  the 
town  from  Rindge,  N.  H.,  and  were  soon 
followed  by  Seth  Oakes  and  family,  from 
Winchendon.  The  first  settlers  had  ma- 
ny privations  and  hardships  to  encounter. 
The  snow  was  four  feet  deep  when  they 
came  into  town,  and  they  had  to  beat 
Iheir  own  path  for  eight  miles  through 
the  woods.  A  small  yoke  of  oxen  were 
the  only  domestic  animals  of  any  kind 
they  took  with  them.  The  families  all 
moved  into  the  hut  above  mentioned.  In 
May  following,  Mrs.  Oakes  was  delivered 
of  a  daugliter,  the  first  child  i)orn  in  town. 
The  same  month,  Samuel.  Bayley,  from 
Sterling,  Mass.,  and  Micah  Reed,  from 
Westmoreland,  N.  II.,  came  into  iown, 
and  during  the  following  summer,  they, 
in  company,  erected  a  saw  mill,  and  the 
next  year  a  grist  mill,  for  which  they  re- 
ceived 168  acres  of  land,  situated  near 
the  centre  of  the  town.  The  same  year, 
Simon  Evans,  Ezra  Chaffe,  and  Jeremiah 
Tinkham  began  improvements,  and  on 
the  18th  of  September,  of  that  year,  Isaac, 
son  of  Jonathan   Perham,  died,  and  this 
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was  the  first  death  of  an  inhabitant  of  tlie 
town.  On  the  J25th  of  Nov.  following', 
two  men,  at  work  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
town,  were  alarmed  by  the  whoops  and 
yells  of  the  Indians.  They  quit  their 
work  and  spread  the  alarm  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible. The  people,  affrighted  almost  out 
of  their  senses,  hurried  away  with  their 
women  and  children  with  all  possible  de- 
spatch, expecting  from  each  tree  that 
they  passed  to  be  saluted  by  an  Indian 
tomahawk  or  scalping  knife.  J.  Perham 
and  family  decamped  in  such  haste  that 
they  left  their  oven  heating  and  their  oxen 
chained  to  a  tree.  The  report  was  spread 
with  the  greatest  rapidity  through  the 
neighboring  towns,  that  Athens  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Indians.  The  whole  coun- 
try was  immediately  in  arms  to  defend 
themselves  and  property  from  the  merci- 
less foe.  Some  spent  the  whole  night  in 
preparing  their  guns  and  amunition,  and 
the  fearful  apprehension  of  impending 
destruction,  chased  sleep  from  every  eye. 
"  Lo  the  mountain  laboured  and  brought 
forth  a  mouse."  The  hallooing  of  a  hunter, 
aided  by  imaginations  rendered  suscep- 
tible by  fear,  amounted  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours  to  the  destruction  of  a  fine 
settlement  and  the  massacre  of  its  inhabi- 
tants.* Athens  was  organized  March  4, 
1781,  and  William  Beal  was  first  town 
clerk.  It  was  represented  the  same  year 
by  Abel  Mattoon.  The  religious  denom- 
inations are  Methodist,  Congregational- 
ists, Baptists,  Universalists  and  Christians. 
These  denominations  united  in  1818,  and 
erected  a  very  good  brick  meeting-house. 
The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was 
organized  in  1801,  and  have  been  favored 
with  the  labors  of  several  distinguished 
itinerant  preachers,  among  whom  were 
Jonathan  Nichols,  John  Broadhead,  Wil- 
bur Fisk,  and  H.  Guernsey.  The  sur- 
face of  this  township  is  uneven,  but  the 
elevations  are  not  generally  abrupt.  The 
soil  is  good  and  produces  well.  It  is, 
however,  much  better  adapted  to  grazing 
than  tillage.  The  apple  tree  flourishes 
and  produces  as  well  here  as  in  any  part 
of  the  state.  Tlie  natural  growth  of  tim- 
ber is  beech,  birch,  maple,  ash,  basswood, 
hemlock  and  spruce.  There  is  but  one 
stream  of  consequence  in  town.  It  origi- 
nates in  a  pond  of  about  30  acres  area  in 
the  westerly  part  and  falls  into  Saxton's 
river  in  Rockingham,  affording  several 
mill  privileges.  Lily  pond  is  small,  lies 
in  the  south  west  part  of  the  town,  and 
derives  its  name  from  the  great  quanti- 
ties of  whito  lilies  growing  in  it.  The 
tov/n  is  divided  into  three  school  districts 
with  a  school  house  in  each.     There  is 


*See  part  second  page  70. 


one  saw  mill  standing  on  the  site  where 
the  first  mills  were  erected.  Statistics  o^ 
1840. — Horses,  75;  cattle,  .553;  sheep, 
3,061  ;  swine,  284  ;  wlieat,  bu.  501 ;  bar- 
ley, 112;  oats,  1,082;  rye,  58');  b.  wheat, 
322;  Indian  corn,  J, 885;  potatoes,  10,- 
035;  hay,  tons,  966;  sugar,  lbs.,  6,470; 
wool,  5,387.     Population,  378. 

AvERiLL,  a  township  six  miles  square  in 
the  north  part  of  Essex  county,  is  boun- 
ded northeast  by  Canaan,  southeast  by 
Lemington,  southwest  by  Lewis,  and 
northwest  by  Norton.  This  township 
was  chartered  June  23,  1762,  and  it 
is  watered  by  a  considerable  branch  of 
Nulhegan  river,  several  streams  which 
fall  into  Connecticut  river,  and  some 
which  pass  off  northerly  into  Canada. 
Tliere  are  likewise  several  considerable 
ponds.  It  is  inhabited  by  two  or  three 
families  only.  The  surface  of  the  town 
is  broken,  and  the  soil  cold  and  unfavor- 
able for  cultivation.  Statistics  of  ISiO. — 
Horses,  3  ;  cattle,  14  ;  sheep,  35  ;  swine, 
15;  buck  wheat,  bu.  100;  potatoes,  400  ; 
hay,  tons,  20  ;  sugar,  lbs.  GOO.  Popula- 
tion, 11. 

Avery's  Gores. — A  considerable  num- 
ber of  tracts  of  land  situated  in  different 
sections  of  the  state  were  granted  to  Sam- 
uel Avery  in  1791,  and  received  the  name 
of  Avery's  Gores.  Several  of  these  have 
since  been  annexed  to  townships.  We 
shall  mention  a  part  of  them.  1.  Averifs 
Gore  in  Addison  county,  was  granted 
January  27,  1791,  and  contained  8744 
acres.  It  is  bounded  north  by  Lincoln, 
east  by  Kingston,  south  by  Hancock  and 
west  by  Ilipton.  It  lies  nearly  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Green  Mountain,  and  the 
greater  part  of  it  has  been  annexed  to 
Granville.  Jlveri/s  Gore  in  Chittenden 
county,  was  granted  January  7,  1791,  and 
originally  contained  5970  acres,  but  a 
part  of  it  has  since  been  annexed  to  Hun- 
tington. It  is  ofa  triangular  form  and  lies 
south  of  Huntington,  and  west  of  Fays- 
ton.  Averifs  Gore,  in  Essex  county,  is 
bounded  north  by  Norton,  east  by  Lewis, 
south  by  Wenlock,  and  west  by  Warren 
Gore,  it  was  granted  January  27,  1791, 
and  contains  10,685  acres.  It  is  moun- 
tainousand  uninhabited.  Avenfs  Gore, 
in  Franklin  county,  is  bounded  north  by 
Montgomery,  east  by  Lowell,  south 
by  Belvidere,  and  west  by  Bakersfield. 
It  was  granted  June  28,  1796,  and  con- 
tains 9723  acres.  This  Gore  lies  on  the 
western  range  of  the  Green  Mountains, 
and  is  the  source  of  two  branches  of  the 
Misslsco  river.  In  1840,  it  contained 
35  inhabitants,  and  has  a  post  office.  Sta- 
tistics.— Horses,  6;  cattle,  26  ;  slieep,50; 
swine,  7  ;  wheat,  bu.  60;  oats,  40;  buck 
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wheat,  20  ;  In.  corn,  Tf) ;  potatoes,  ]  ,300  ; 
liay,  tons,  GO;  sugar,  11)S.  7,00;  woo]  7;'. 
The  other  Gores  of  thia  name,  are  now 
annexed  to  townships. 

Bakersfieljj,  a  post  town,  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  Franklin  county,  in  latitude 
44''  47'  and  long-.  4'-'  13',  is  bounded  north 
by  Enosburgh,  east  by  Avery's  Gore  and 
Waterville,  soutli  by  Waterville  and 
Fletcher,  and  west  by  Fairfield.  It  is 
30  miles  northeast  from  Burlington,  was 
granted  Feb.  27,  1787,  and  chartered  to 
Luke  Knowlton,  Jan.  25,  1701,  and  origi- 
nally contained  but  10,000  acres.  Addi- 
tions have  since  been  made,  and  it  now 
contains  about  26,000.  The  settlement 
of  this  town  was  commenced  in  1789,  by 
Joseph  Baker,  from  whom  the  town  de- 
rives its  name.  He  emigrated  from  West- 
borough,  Mass.  Joel  Brigham  and  Abi- 
jah  Pratt  settled  in  Bakersfield  about  the 
same  time.  From  October  1790  to  Oct. 
1812,  there  were  only  68  deaths  in  this 
town.  During  the  two  ne.\t  years  there 
were  60  deaths,  mostly  by  the  spotted 
and  lung  fevers.  The  religious  denomi- 
nations are  Congregationalists,  Method- 
ists, Baptists  and  Universalists.  The 
public  buildings  arc  a  town  house,  built 
in  1827,  a  brick  meeting  house  in  1831,  a 
brick  chapel  in  1839,  and  an  academy  in 
1839.  The  professional  men  are  three 
clergymen,  one  attorney  and  two  physi- 
cians. This  township  is  somewhat  brok- 
en, but  not  mountainous.  It  is  timbered 
principally  with  hard  wood,  and  the  soil 
is  in  general  warm  and  productive.  It  is 
watered  by  Black  creek,  which  crosses 
the  southwest  corner,  and  several  other 
branches  of  the  Missisco  river.  The 
streams  are,  however,  small  and  the  mill 
privileges  not  numerous.  Statistics  of 
1840.— Horses,  260;  cattle,  2000  ;  sheep, 
4,733;  swine,  400;  wheat,  bu.  3000  ;  bar- 
ley, 110  ;  oats,  7,728  ;  rye,  176  ;  b.  wheat, 
4!50 ;  Ind.  corn,  2,450 ;  potatoes,  62,000 ; 
hay,  tons,  3,.j70  ;  sugar,  lbs.  33,305; 
wool,  10,876.     Population,  1,258. 

Baltimork,  a  small  township  of  a  tri- 
angular form,  lying  in  the  south  eastern 
part  of  Windsor  county,  in  lat.  43°  21", 
and  bounded  east  by  Weathersfield  and 
Springfield,  south  by  Chester,  and  north- 
west by  Cavendish.  It  is  eleven  miles 
northwest  from  Windsor,  and  64  south 
from  Montpclier.  It  was  set  off  from 
Cavendish  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature, 
Oct.  19,  1793,  and  constituted  a  separate 
township.  The  town  was  organized  March 
12,  1794,  and  Joseph  Atherton  was  first 
town  cl'k.  It  has  seldom  been  represent- 
ed in  the  General  Assembly.  The  reli- 
gious denominations  are  Congregational- 
ists,   Baptists  and  Universalists.     There 


are  two  establishments  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  starch.  The  town  is  well  water- 
ed with  springs  and  brooks,  but  has  no 
good  mill  privileges  or  streams  of  much 
consequence.  Hawks  mountain,  which 
lies  between  the  town  and  Cavendish, 
renders  the  communication  between  the 
two  towns  difficult,  and  was  the  occasion 
of  the  division.  The  summit  of  this 
juountain  is,  for  the  greater  pait  of  tiie 
distance,  the  boundary  line.  The  rocks 
are  almost  wholly  Gneiss  and  Granite ; 
the  soil  warm  but  sioney.  The  town  has 
always  been  health}'.  There  was  not  a 
case  of  the  spotted  fever  at  the  time  it  was 
epidemic  in  other  parts  of  the  state. 
There  are  two  school  districts  with  school 
houses  in  each.  No  mills  in  town.  Sta- 
tistics of  1840.— Horses,  40;  cattle,  242; 
sheep,  971;  swine,  99;  wheat,  bu.  292; 
barley,  17;  oats,  1,664;  rye,  225;  buck 
wheat,  40;  Ind.  corn,  905;  potatoes, 
6,566;  hay,  tons,  519;  sugar,  lbs,  1,650; 
wool,  2,855.     Population,  155. 

Barnard,    a  post    town    in    Windsor 
counJBk  21  miles    northwest  from  Wind- 
sor, ^V^"   south  from    Montpelier,  is  in 
lat.  43^44',  and  long.  4°  24'.     It  is  boun- 
ded northerly    by   Royalton  and    Bethel, 
east  by   Pomfret,    south  by    Bridgewater,, 
and    west    by    Stockbridge.     The    town 
was    chartered  July  17,  1761,  to  William 
Story,  Francis    Barnard  and  their  associ- 
ates.      James    Call     chopped     the     first 
timber   here  in  1774,  but   left  in  the  fall. 
The  settlement  was  commenced  in  March, 
1775,  by  Thomas   Freeman,  his  son  Wm. 
and    John   Newton.     The    same    seasoa 
Lot    Whitcomb,  Nathaniel  Paige,    Wm.. 
Cheedle  and  Asa  Whitcomb  moved  their- 
families  into  town.     Tliom»s  Freeman,  jr. . 
came  into  town  June7,.J775.     He  is  now 
living    and  is  tlie  only   survivor  of  those- 
wlio  spent  the  first    winter  here.     At  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Bunker's  hill,  ('prop- 
erly  Breed's  hill,)    which  took    place  on 
tlie  17th  of  June,  J  775,  the  firing  was  dis- 
tinctly  heard    in    this    town    by  Thomas 
Freeman    and   others,  a  distance  of  more 
than  100    miles.     On  the  9lh  of  August,. 
1780,  this   town  was  visited  by  a  party  of 
21  Indians,  who  made  prisoners  of  Thos. 
M.   Wright,    Prince    Haskell    and   John 
Newton,  and    carried    them    to    Canada. 
Newton   and    Wright  made  their  escape 
the    spring  following,  and  Haskell   was 
exchanged  in  the  fall.      They    suffered 
mau}'   hardships  while   prisoners  and  on 
tlieir  return, but  they  arrived  safely  at  Bar- 
nard, and  were  all  living  in  1824,  upon  the 
farms  from  which  they  were  taken.  They 
were  all    prisoners  in  Canada  at  the  time 
Royalton   was  burnt,  and  were  not  then 
taken,  as  has  been  stated  in  the  narrative 
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of  that  event.  During  the  years  1783 
and  4,  canine  madness  was  very  common 
in  this  part  of  the  state.  Dogs,  wolves, 
foxes,  cats,  &c,.  were  affected  by  it.  On 
the  17th  of  March,  1784,  a  Mr.  Stewart 
of  this  town  was  bitten  in  his  finger  by  a 
mad  wolf  Twenty-seven  days  from  that 
time  symptoms  of  hydrophobia  appeared, 
and  he  died  of  the  disease  three  days  af- 
ter. Barnard  was  organized  as  a  town, 
April  4, 1778,  and  Thomas  W.  White  was 
first  town  clerk.  Thomas  Freeman,  Asa 
Whitcomb  and  Solomon  Aikens  were  the 
first  select  men,  and  Asa  Whitcomb  was 
first  representative  and  first  justice  of  the 
peace.  The  religious  denominations  are 
Congregationalists,  Methodists  and  Uni- 
versalists,  each  of  which  have  a  conven- 
ient meeting  honsc.  The  Rev.  Joseph 
Bowman  vva's  installed  ,  over  the  Congre- 
gational church  Sept.  22,  1784,  and 
continued  their  pastor  till  his  death, 
which  happened  April  27,  1806.  The 
Rev.  Joel  Davis  was  ordained  over  this 
church  August  10, 1807,  and  was  dismiss 
ed  in  1822.  The  Rev.  Hosea  BgJ;"' 
ordained  over  the  IJniversalist^ 
and  society  about  the  year  I 
three  or  four  years  after  remove 
month,  N.  H-,  and  from  that  place  to 
Boston  where  he  now  resides.  The  Meth 
odist  society  is  numerous,  and  is  princi 
pally  sypplied  by  the  several  preachers 
of  that''"    '  '  "    ■"  '  """'  '■"" 
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who  reside  in  town,  and  by 
:?rs.  The  most  remarkable 
ion  were  1801  and  1822, 
kere  very  general.  The 
the  latter  amounted 
jt  200  of  whom  united 
^church,  and  67  with 
I  church.  Tiiere  are 
ims.  The  town  lies 
:hee  and  White  river, 
both.  Locust  creek 
rises  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  town, 
and  running  northerly  falls  into  White 
river  in  Bethel.  Near  the  centre  of  the 
town  is  a  natural  pond  which  covers  about 
100  acres.  It  discharges  its  waters  to  the 
northwest  into  Locust  creek.  The  outlet 
of  this  pond  affords  some  very  fine  mill 
seats.  A  branch  of  Ott:,\  Quechee  river 
rises  in  the  south  part  on  which  is  one 
saw  mill  in  this  town.  In  the  eastern 
part  of  the  town  is  a  bog  of  excellent 
marl.  There  is  a  small  village  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  about  the  out- 
let of  the  pond,  in  which  are  two  meet- 
ing houses,  two  stores,  two  taverns,  and 
several  mills  and  mechanic  shops.  Sta- 
vstlcs  of  1840.— Horses,  384;  cattle,  1,- 
1)57  ;  sheep,  8,847  ;  swine,  846  ;  wheat, 
bu.  2,279  ;  barley,  60  ;  oats,  9,040  ;  rye, 
413  ;  buck  wheat,  2,0«7  ;  In.  corn,  4,266; 


potatoes,  .50,286 ;  hay,  tons,  4,913  ;  sugar, 
lbs.  36,360;  wool,  18,027.     Pop.  1,774. 

Barnet,  a  post  town  in  Caledonia  coun- 
ty, lying  on  Connecticut  river,  opposite  to 
Lyman,  New  Hampshire,  in  lat.  44°  19', 
and  long.  4°  55'  and  containing  about 
40  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  north  by 
Waterford,  east  by  Connecticut  river, 
south  by  Ryegate,  and  west  by  Peacham 
and  Danville,  and  is  35  miles  east  from 
Montpelier,and  65  miles  north  from  Wind- 
sor, as  the  roads  are  travelled.  The  char- 
ter of  Barnet  is  dated  September  15, 1763. 
The  principal  proprietors  were  Enos,  Sam- 
uel and  Willard  Stevens,  sons  of  Captain 
Phineas  Stevens,  who  so  nobly  defended 
the  fort  at  Charlestown,  New  Hampshire, 
April  4,  1747,  against  a  large  party  of 
French  and  Indians,  under  the  command 
of  M.  Dcbeline.*  March  4,  1770,  the  first 
settlement  was  commenced  in  this  town 
by  Jacob,  Elijah  and  Daniel  Hall  and  Jon- 
athan Fowler.  Sarah,  daughter  of  Elijah 
Hall,  was  the  first  child,  and  Barnet,  son 
of  Jonathan  Fowler,  the  first  male  child 
born  in  town.  The  latter  was  presented 
by  Enos  Stevens,  Esq.  with  100  acres  of 
land.  The  tov;n  was  subsequently  set- 
tled mostly  by  emigrants  from  Scotland. 
A  part  of  the  township  was  purchased  in 
1774  by  the  late  Alexander  Harvey,  Esq. 
and  another  gentleman,  for  a  company  in 
Scotland.  A  considerable  proportion  of 
the  people  are  of  Scotch  descent.  In  the 
summer  of  1772,  Enos  Stevens,  Esq.  erect- 
ed a  grist  mill  on  Stevens'  river,  about 
150  rods  from  its  junction  with  the  Con- 
necticut. The  first  town  meeting  was 
held  and  the  to%vn  organized  March  18, 
1783.  Walter  Brock,  Esq.  was  first  town 
clerk,  and  Colonel  Alexander  Harvey  the 
first  representative.  Major  Rogers,  on 
iiis  return  from  an  expeditiont  against  the 
St.  Francis  Indians,  in  1759,  encamped 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Passumpsic  river 
in  this  town,  where  he  expected  to  meet 
a  supply  of  provisions  to  be  sent  on  from 
Charlestown,  New  Hampshire,  by  order 
of  General  Amherst.  The  order  of  the 
General  was  complied  with.  Samuel 
Stevens  and  three  others  proceeded  up 
Connecticut  river  with  two  canoes,  to  the 
round  island  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Passumpsic,  where  they  encamped  for  the 
night.  In  the  morning,  hearing  the  re- 
port of  guns,  they  were  so  terrified  that 
they  reloaded  their  provisions  and  has- 
tened back  to  Charlestown,  leaving  Rog- 
ers and  his  famished  rangers  to  their  fate. 
The  Presb3'terian  church  and  society  is 
the  most  numerous  in  town.     The  Rev. 

**  Sre  piirt  second,  pa^e  7. 

t  For  an  account  of  tliis  e.Tppdition  see  part  3ec- 
onil,  page  14. 
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David  Goodwillie  was  settled  over  it  in 
1701,  and  was  their  minister  many  years. 
The  Rev.  Thomas  Goodwillie  is  the  pres- 
ent minister.  The  first  meeting  house 
was  built  in  1789.  A  small  Congregational 
church  was  formed  in  this  town,  October 
2],  1829,  and  the  Rev.  Andrew  Govan 
officiated  here  about  three  years.  It  con- 
sists of  46  members.  In  1811,  tiie  spotted 
fever  occasioned  great  mortality  in  this 
and  the  neighboring  towns.  The  typhus 
fever  prevailed  in  1815,  '16  and  '17,  and 
carried  oiF  a  considerable  number.  The 
principal  streams  are  the  Passumpsic, 
which  falls  into  the  Connecticut  just  be- 
low the  foot  of  the  ir>  mile  falls,  and  Ste- 
vens' river,  which  unites  with  the  Con- 
necticut about  two  miles  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Passumpsic.  On  these  streams  are 
several  valuable  mill  privileges,  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  is  at  Stevens'  mills 
on  Stevens'  river.  At  this  place  the  river, 
which  is  three  rods  wide,  falls  about  100 
feet  in  the  distance  of  ten  rods.  At  the 
foot  of  the  15  mile  falls  in  Connecticut 
river,  is  a  cluster  of  21  islands,  the  lar- 
gest of  which  is  said  to  contain  90  acres. 
There  are  several  other  fertile  islands  of 
considerable  size  between  Barnet  and  Ly- 
man. Some  parts  of  the  town  are  broken 
and  hilly,  but  the  soil  is  in  general  rich 
and  excellent  for  pasture  and  tillage. 
There  is  some  handsome  intervale  along 
the  Connecticut  and  Passumpsic  in  this 
town,  the  ascent  from  which  to  the  up- 
land is  precipitous  and  rocky.  The  rocks 
which  form  the  precipice  are  principally 
argillaceous  slate,  and,  just  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Passumpsic,  they  rise  from 
100  to  300  feet  nearly  perpendicular.  Iron 
ore  has  been  found  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Passumpsic.  There  are  three  natural 
ponds  in  this  town,  viz.  Harvey's  pond 
covering  about  300  acres, Ross'  pond,  about 
100,  Morse's  pond,  about  15  acres.  The 
present  head  of  boat  navigation  on  Con- 
necticut river  is  at  the  lower  village  in 
this  town  at  Mclndoe's  falls.  The  prin- 
cipal places  of  business  are  at  this  village, 
at  the  village  at  Stevens'  mills,  and  the 
village  at  Randal's  mills  on  the  Passump- 
sic river.  Statistics  of  1840. — Horses, 
529;  cattle,  2,898;  sheep,  6,601  ;  swine, 
1,711;  wheat,  bush.  4,6.52;  barley,  412; 
oats,  39,672;  buckwheat,  559  ;  Ind.  corn, 
6,780;  rye,  203;  potatoes,  66,410;  hay, 
tons,  4,815;  sugar,  lbs.  19,670;  wool, 
12,229.     Population,  2,030. 

Barre,  a  post  town  in  the  southeast 
part  of  Washington  county,  lies  in  lati- 
tude 44°  11'  and  longitude  4'^  31',  and 
contains  31  square  miles,  or  19,900  acres. 
It  is  h&unded  north  by  Montpolier  and 
Plainfield,    east    by    Orange,    south    bv 
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Williamstown  and  west  by  Berlin,  and 
lies  about  50  miles  northwesterly  from 
Windsor.  This  township  was  granted 
Nov.  G,  1780,  to  William  Williams  and 
iiis  associates,  and  chartered  by  the  name 
of  Wildersburgh.  This  name  being  un- 
popular with  the  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
in  the  year  1793,  a  town-meeting  was 
called,  to  be  holden  at  the  house  of  Cal- 
vin Smith  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  on 
some  other  name  to  be  presented  to  the 
legislature  for  their  sanction  and  approv- 
al. The  meeting  being  opened,  freedom 
was  given  for  any  one  to  present  the 
name  he  chose,  and  the  choice  among  the 
number  presented  was  to  be  decided  by 
vote  of  the  town.  Several  names  were 
proposed,  such  as  Paris,  Newburn,  iSz^c. 
Two  of  the  voters  present,  Capt.  Joseph 
Thomson  and  Mr.  Jonathan  Sherman,  the 
first  from  Holden,  the  other  from  Barre, 
Mass.,  each  in  their  turn  strenuously 
contended  for  the  name  of  the  town  from 
which  he  came;  and  as  the  matter  seem- 
ed to  lie  ciiiefly  between  these  two,  it  was 
proposed  that  it  should  be  decided  be- 
tween them,  by  boxing,  to  which  they 
readily  agreed.  The  terms  were,  that  they 
should  fight  across  a  pole ;  but  if  one 
should  knock  the  other  down,  they  might 
then  choose  their  own  mode  of  warfare. 
Tiie  meeting  then  adjourned  to  a  new 
barn-shed,  erected  by  said  Smith,  over 
which  a  floor  of  rough  hemlock  plank  had 
just  been  laid,  and  on  this  the  issue  was 
to  be  decided.  Agreeabl}^  to  this  arrange- 
ment, the  combatants  advanced  upon 
each  other,  and  soon  Thompson,  by  a  well 
directed  blow,  brought  his  antagonist  to 
the  floor,  and,  springing  upon  him  at  full 
length,  began  to  aim  his  heavy  blows  at 
his  head  and  face  ;  but  Sherman,  being 
more  supple,  avoided  them,  and  they  gen- 
erally fell  harmless  on  the  floor,  except 
peeling  his  own  knuckles.  During  this 
process,  Sherman  was  dexterously  plj^ng 
his  ribs  from  beneath,  when  Thompson 
was  soon  heard  to  groan,  and  his  blows  be- 
came palsied  and  without  eff'ect.  Sher- 
man then  rolled  him  ofl',  and,  springing 
upon  his  feet,  exultingly  exclaimed — 
^'- Tkrrr.,  the  name  is  Barre,  by  God!'' 
Accordingly  a  petition  for  the  name  Bar- 
re was  presented,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
legislature  the  same  year.  The  day  fol- 
lowing this  encounter,  Sherman  called  on 
Dr.  Robert  Paddock,  the  physician  of 
the  town,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the 
transaction,  and  is  still  living,  and  who 
related  these  particulars  to  the  wri- 
ter, and  requested  him  to  extract  from 
his  back  and  posteriors  the  hemlock  splin- 
ters he  had  received  while  writhing  on 
the  plank  floor.     In  1788,  Samuel  Rogers 
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and  John  Goldsbury,  one  from  Bradford, 
the  other  from  Hartland,  Vt.,  with  their 
families,  moved  into  this  town  and  began 
oonverting  the  wilderness  into  farms. 
The  next  year  a  number  of  other  families 
came  in,  and  from  this  time  the  town  set- 
tled rapidly  by  emigrants  from  Worcester 
oounty,  Mass.,  and  from  New  Hampshire 
and  Connecticut.  The  town  was  organ- 
ized, March  11, 1793,  and  Joseph  Dwight 
was  first  town-clerk.  It  was  first  repre- 
sented in  the  General  Assembly  in  1796, 
by  Asaph  Sherman.  The  religious  soci- 
eties are  Congregationalists,  Methodists, 
and  Universalists,  each  of  which  have  a 
meeting  house  ;  the  Congregational  meet- 
ing house  is  60  by  50  feet  and  was  built 
in  1808 — it  stands  on  an  elevation  one- 
fourth  of  a  mile  east  of  the  north  or  low- 
er village,  on  the  Road  to  Chelsea.  The 
Rev.  Aaron  Palmer  was  ordained  to  the 
pastoral  care  of  the  Congregational  church 
Feb.  23,  1807.  He  was  a  pious  and  faith- 
ful minister  of  Christ ;  but  having  a  del- 
icate constitution,  he  fell  a  victim  to  a 
quick  consumption,  which  terminated 
his  earthly  career  on  the  7th  of  February, 
1821.  He  lived  beloved  and  died  la- 
mented. The  next  year  the  Rev.  Justus 
W.  French  received  a  call  by  said  church 
and  society  to  settle  as  their  minister, 
and  was  ordained  May  23,  1822.  He  re- 
mained their  pastor  10  years,  and  was 
dismissed  on  account  of  ill  health.  From 
this  period  till  1840,  two  other  ministers 
were  settled  over  said  church  and  socie- 
ty, and  dismissed  by  counsel,  viz.  Rev.  Jo- 
seph Thacher  and  Rev.  James  R.  Whee- 
lock.  Rev.  Andrew  Royce,  their  present 
minister,  received  a  call  and  was  ordain- 
ed as  pastor  over  said  church  and  society, 
Feb.  18,  1841.  In  1840,  a  majority  of  the 
church  and  society,  believing  the  loca- 
tion of  the  old  meeting  house  to  be  in- 
convenient and  unfavorable  to  their  pros- 
perity, built  a  new  meeting  house  in  the 
village,  one-fourth  of  a  mile  west  of  the 
other  ;  it  is  of  brick,  6')  by  44  feet,  built  in 
the  modern  style,  and  is  a  good  building; 
this  created  some  little  dissention  and  al- 
ienation of  feeling  with  a  minority,  but  it 
is  believed  all  are  at  present  happily  uni- 
ted. The  members  belonging  to  the  Con- 
gregational church  may  be  estimated  at 
180.  In  the  year  1838,  the  Methodists  built 
a  new  and  elegant  meeting  house,  in  the 
lower  village,  62^  by  44  feet.  It  was 
built  in  the  modern  style  and  well  finish- 
ed, and  has  the  appendage  of  a  good  bell. 
This  and  the  other  new  meeting  house 
stand  about  1.5  rods  apart.  Previous  to 
building  the  new,  the  society  sold  their  old 
meeting  house  to  a  number  of  individuals 
who    removed  it  to  a  central  part  of  the 


village  and  fitted  it  up  for  a  store,  me- 
chanic shops,  &c.  The  Methodist  socie- 
ty is  large  and  respectable,  numbering 
about  150  communicants,  belonging  to 
the  town.  They  are  usually  supplied  by 
stationed  preachers,  whose  term  of  ser- 
vice is  commonly  two  years.  The  Rev. 
John  Currier  is  their  present  preacher. 
A  Universalist  society  was  organized 
here  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the 
settlement.  In  1808,  the  Rev.  Paul  Dean, 
now  of  Boston,  was  ordained  over  said 
society,  but  soon  left  the  town.  From 
that  time  they  had  not  regular  preaching, 
till  the  year  1821,  when  they  settled  the 
Rev.  John  E.  Palmer  as  their  minister, 
and  in  1822,  they  erected  a  brick  meeting 
house  in  the  south  or  upper  village.  Of 
late  they  usually  have  preaching  about 
half  the  time  on  the  Sabbath,  and  Mr. 
Palmer  is  employed  in  the  neighboring 
towns.  The  number  who  nominally  be- 
long to  the  society  is  larger  than  either 
of  the  former.  The  Baptists,  by  reason 
of  deaths  and  removals,  are  not  known  as 
a  society  in  the  town.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  town  were  remarkably  healthy  till 
the  year  1795,  when  the  scarlet  fever  or 
canker  rash  made  its  appearance  as  an 
epidemic,  and  prevailed  for  about  a  year, 
during  which  time  almost  every  child, 
some  young  people  and  several  30  or  40 
years  old  had  the  disease,  but  it  proved 
fatal  only  to  children.  From  this  time  it 
was  generally  healthy  till  February,  1811 , 
when  the  spotted  fever  made  its  appear- 
ance, and  soon  became  alarming.  Those 
who  did  not  recover  seldom  lived  over  36 
hours,  and  some  died  within  3  or  4  hours 
from  the  time  they  were  attacked  with 
the  disease.  The  approach  of  warm 
weather  put  a  stop  to  its  ravages.  In  the 
winter  of  1812  and  '13,  the  inhabitants 
were  visited  by  much  the  most  fatal  epi- 
demic disease  that  has  ever  prevailed  in 
the  town — it  was  an  inflamation  of  the 
lungs  with  a  fever  of  the  typhoid  kind, 
commonly  called  pneumoniae  Typhoides. 
The  subjects  of  this  disease  were  general- 
ly people  of  middle  age,  and  many  who 
were  heads  of  families  were  swept  off  by 
it.  It  was  much  more  fatal  to  males  than 
to  females.  Warm  weather  put  a  stop  to 
its  ravages,  and  the  people  have  since, 
with  few  exceptions,  been  remarkably 
healthy.*  Dr.  Robert  Paddock  from  Con- 
necticut, moved  into  tjiis  town  in  Aug., 
1794,  and  for  many  years  was  the  princi- 
pal physician.  Tliere  are,  at  present, 
three  others.  The  soil  is,  in  general,  a 
dry  warm    loam,  free   from,  stone,  and  as 


*The  numbor  nf  deatlig  in  Biiire  from  1808  to  l.'^13- 
inclusive,  were  as  follows  :  1808,  16  ;  1809;  IC  ;  1810, 
24  ;  1811,  33  ;  1812,  34  ;  and  1813,  70. 
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well  adapted  to  agricultural  pursuits  as 
any  township  in  the  county.  The  sur- 
face is  uneven,  butthereare  no  elevations 
of  much  consequence  except  Cobble  and 
Millstone  hills,  so  called,  the  first  in  the 
easterly,  the  other  in  the  southeast  part 
of  the  town,  each  of  which  is  made  up  of 
an  almost  solid  mass  of  granite.  The 
granite  is  of  a  light  gray  color,  and  is  not 
surpassed  by  any  in  New  England.  Jail 
Branch  washes  the  base  of  Cobble  hill 
on  the  southwesterly  side,  from  which  it 
rises  abruptly,  and,  in  some  places,  almost 
perpendicularly  to  the  height  of  about 
500  feet.  On  the  east,  north  and  west,  it 
subsides  gradually  to  the  adjoining  farms, 
sn  as  to  be  easy  of  ascent  with  teams,  to 
its  summit.  The  region  here,  mostly 
covered  with  granite  rock,  would,  proba- 
bly, form  an  area  of  about  200  acres. 
Millstone  hill  lies  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
south  of  Cobble  hill — it  is  a  much  larger 
swell  and  probably  rises  higher  than  the 
former.  It  is  of  hemispherical  form,  and 
generally  of  regular  ascent  on  all  sides. 
The  region  of  rock  is  greatest  on  the  north 
and  westerly  part.  This  and  the  other 
hill  contain  ine.xhaustible  quarries  of  this 
stone.  The  granite  for  the  State  House 
in  Montpelier  was  taken  wholly  from 
these  hills,  and  transported  tliither  witli 
teams  ;  the  distance  from  Cobble  hill  be- 
ing 8,  from  the  other  9  miles.  The  Pil- 
lars in  front  of  said  building  were  taken 
from  Cobble  hill.  This  granite  is  a  source 
of  profit  to  the  individuals  who  own  it, 
and  as  the  country  around  advances  in 
improvement  and  wealth,  it  is  eagerly 
sought  by  those  who  can  afford  tiie  ex- 
pense, as  a  most  durable  and  ornamental 
article  in  building.  It  is  used  fur  base- 
ments, or  under-pinning,  pilasters  and 
caps  for  doors,  caps  and  sills  for  windows, 
door  steps,  fence  posts,  acqueducts,  and 
r.iany  other  purposes.  It  is  quarried  from 
the  rock  by  means  of  drilling  and  settling- 
wedges  fitted  for  the  purpose,  by  which 
it  is  split  to  any  length,  thickness  and 
deptli,  required.  This  stone,  when 
wrought  by  skillful  workmen  is  capable 
of  receiving  a  smoothness  nearly  equal  to 
marble  ;  and  there  are  a  number  of  artists 
in  the  town  who  are  engaged  in  working 
it.  Large  quantities  of  it  are  transported 
to  Montpelier,  Burlington  and  other  parts 
of  the  country.  The  principal  streams 
are  Stevens'  and  Jail  branches.  Stevens' 
branch  rises  in  Williamstown  and  runs 
north  into  Barre,  and  llien  takes  a  north- 
westerly course  through  a  corner  of  Ber- 
lin,andunites  withWinooski  river  between 
Berlin  and  Motitpelier.  Previous  to  the 
settlement  of  tiiis  town,  a  hunter  by  the 
name  of  Stevens  was  found    dead  in  his 


camp,  near  the  mouth  of  this  stream,  ly- 
ing on  a  bed  of  beaver  skins,  with  a  tin 
kettle,  containing  herbs,  probably  for 
medicine,  hanging  over  the  place  where 
he  had  built  a  fire.  He  was  buried  near 
the  spot,  and  from  him  the  branch  receiv- 
ed its  name.  Jail  branch  rises  in  Wash- 
ington, [see  Washington,]  runs  norther- 
ly into  Orange,  thence  westerly  into  Bar- 
re,  and  unites  with  Stevens'  brancli  a  lit- 
tle south  of  the  lower  village,  and  near 
the  centre  of  the  town.  These  streams, 
in  their  passage  througii  the  town,  afford 
many  excellent  mill  and  other  water  priv- 
ileges. There  are  two  considerable  villa- 
ges in  town,  commonly  denominated  the 
upper  and  the  lower,  or  Barre  and  south 
Barre.  The  lower  village  is  situate  about 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  northwesterly  of 
the  geographical  centre  of  the  town;  and 
from  its  central  situation,  as  the  stage 
road  from  Roj'alton  to  Montpelier,  and 
the  stage  road  from  Haverhill  and  Hano- 
ver, N.  H.,  to  Montpelier,  form  a  junction 
here,  it  bids  fair  to  become  a  place  of  con- 
siderable business.  Within  a  few  years 
this  village  has  made  considerable  im- 
provement. Twingsville,  situate  half  a 
mile  north  of  this,  is  a  neat  little  village 
and  has  been  built  up  within  a  few  years, 
under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Twing;  and 
from  its  proximity  to  this,  may  justly  be 
said  as  belonging  to  it.  In  this  village, 
united,  there  are  two  taverns,  three 
stores,  two  houses  of  public  worship,  two 
school  houses,  one  of  which  is  ;?6  by  26 
feet,  two  stories,  built  of  brick  ;  one 
starch  factory,  one  clothier's  shop  one 
carding  machine,  one  tin,  stove-pipe  and 
copper  plate  manufacturer,  two  shoe 
shops,  four  black  smith  shops,  one  tanne- 
ry, one  tailor  shop,  two  plough  makers, 
one  wheel  vv'right,  also,  a  trrist  and  snio 
mill,  a  fomidrij  and  factory  for  turning 
iron,  which  belong  to  Mr.  Joshua  Twing, 
and  deserve  a  passing  notice.  This  fac- 
tory or  machine  shop  is  a  spacious  build- 
ing of  brick,  80  by  28  feet,  two  stories  and 
does  a  good  business  in  the  line  for  which 
it  was  erected,  which  is,  principally  in  fin- 
ishing and  polishing  castings  for  mills, 
&c.  and  is  the  only  factory  of  the  kind  in 
the  state.  In  connexion  with  this  building 
is  a  foundry,  in  which  the  largest  mill 
irons  are  cast,  after  which,  by  operation 
of  the  machinery,  (which  is  principally 
the  invention  of  the  owner, j  they  receive 
a  trimming  and  polish  not  heretofore 
known  in  this  part  of  the  country.  These 
castings,  in  the  manner  in  which  the}'  are 
finished,  have  obtained  great  celebrity, 
not  only  in  this  state,  but  in  the  neigh- 
boring states.  Many  sets  of  these  cast- 
ings have  found  their  v.-ay  into  Pennsylva- 
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nla,  North  Carolina,  Missouri  and  Wis- 
consin. In  the  foundry,  about  100  tons 
of  iron  are  annually  wrought  into  those 
castings,  together  with  stoves  and  vari- 
ous other  articles  of  general  utility.  Mr. 
Twing  is  noted  as  amill-wriglit,  and  has, 
annnally,  in  his  employ,  in  building  mills 
abroad,  and  in  the  various  branches  con- 
nected with  the  factory,  about  30  work- 
men. The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the 
village  above  mentioned,  in  connexion 
with  Twingsville,  is  about  500.  The 
upper  village  or  south  Barre,  is  situate  a 
mile  and  a  half  south  of  the  lower,  on 
the  road  leading  to  Williarastown,  and  is 
a  considerable  village.  There  are  here,  a 
meeting  house,  with  a  bell,  one  tavern, 
one  store,  a  good  grist  and  two  saw  mills, 
tlie  grist  mill  containing  four  run  of 
stone,  one  carding  macliine,  one  foundry 
for  casting  stoves,  &.C.,  one  clotheir's 
sliop,  one  starch  factory,  one  tannery  and 
shoe  shop,  one  cabinet  shop  and  two 
blacksmith  shops.  This  place  is  central- 
ly situated  as  a  place  of  business  for  the 
south  part  of  the  town.  Number  of  in- 
habitants in  this  village  is  about  200. 
Besides  the  above  there  is  another  foun- 
dry, centrally  situated  between  the  two 
villages,  for  casting  stoves,  plow  irons, &c. 
owned  by  J.  L.  &.  G.  Robinson.  Besides 
the  forementioned,  there  are  i-n  the  town 
one  other  grist  mill  and  three  saw  mills. 
The  town  is  divided  into  fifteen  school 
districts,  in  each  of  which  a  school  is  gen- 
erally maintained  six  months  in  a  year. 
Statistics  of  1840. — Horses,  543;  cattle, 
2,826 ;  sheep,  8,997  ;  swine,  1,2.55  ;  wheat, 
bu.  3,.560  ;  barley,  794  ;  oats,  26,901 ;  rye, 
698;  b.  wheat,  1,307;  Ind.  corn,  9,170 ; 
potatoes,  120,337;  hay,  tons,  6,938;  su- 
gar, lbs.  62,J5S;  wool,  26,621.  Popula- 
tion, 2,126  J.  R. 

Barton,  a  post  town  in  Orleans  coun- 
ty, situated  in  lat.  44°  45'  and  long.  4" 
49',  containing  36  square  miles.  It  is 
bounded  north  by  Brownington,  east  by 
Westmore  and  Sheffield,  soutii  by  Glover, 
and  west  by  Irasburghand  Albany,  lying 
40  miles  northeasterly  from  Montpelier. 
October  28,  1781,  it  was  granted  to  Gen. 
William  Barton,  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
liis  associates,  by  the  name  of  Providence  ; 
and  from  him  the  town  derives  its  name. 
It  was  chartered  Oct.  20,  1789,  and  then 
took  the  name  of  Barton,  in  honor  of  the 
principal  proprietor.  Tlie  settlement  of 
this  town  was  commenced  about  the  year 
1796,  by  Jonatlinn  Allyne,  Asa  Kimball, 
James  May  and  John  Kimball.  The  first 
settlers  were  from  Rhode  Island  and  New 
Hampshire.  The  town  was  organized 
March  20,  1798,  and  Abner  Allyne  was 
first  town  clerk.     At  the  time  of  its  or- 


ganization there  were  19  legal  voters  in 
town.  The  Congregational  church  and 
society  here  have  a  good  meeting  house, 
whicli  was  erected  in  1820,  and  princi- 
pally at  the  expense  and  tlirough  the  in- 
strumentality of  Col.  Ellis  Cobb  of  this 
town.  The  soil  of  tliis  township  is  gen- 
erally very  good.  Will onghhif  sn\er  inns 
a  short  distance  in  this  town,  and  falls 
into  Barton  river.  Barton  river  runs 
through  the  town  from  south  to  north. 
The  pond  in  Glover,  which  broke  its 
northern  bound  and  run  entirely  out  on 
tlie  6th  of  June,  18)0,  passed  down  this 
river,  making  very  destructive  ravages  ; 
the  traces  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen. 
There  are  several  ponds  in  Barton  of 
wliich  Belle  pond  is  much  the  largest. 
The  outlet  of  this  pond,  which  is  one  of 
the  head  branches  of  Barton  river,  affords 
some  of  the  finest  mill  seats  in  the  coun- 
try. At  this  place  is  a  thriving  little  vil- 
lage, containing  two  taverns,  two  stores, 
and  a  number  of  mills  and  mechanic's 
shops.  There  are  in  town  two  saw  mills, 
one  grist  mill,  one  fulling  mill,  and  one 
woollen  factory.  Statistics  oi I'^AQ . — Hor- 
ses, 287;  cattle,  1,058;  sheep,  4,447, 
swine,  492;  wheat,  bu.  1,177;  barley,  1,- 
072;  oats,  8,632;  rye,  46;  b.  wheat,  880; 
Ind.  corn,  1,952;  potatoes,  34,633;  hay, 
tons,  2,821;  sugar,  lbs,  26,041;  wool, 
10,695.     Population,  892. 

Barton  River  is  formed  in  the  town- 
ship of  Barton.  One  of  the  head  branch- 
es of  this  river,  originates  in  Glover  from 
the  fountains  of  Rvna%C(t.y  pond,  and  runs 
northerly  into  Barton ;  the  other  rises 
from  two  small  ponds  on  the  line  between 
Sutton  and  Sheffield,  and  after  passing 
through  Belle  pond, unites  with  the  stream 
from  Glover.  Their  united  waters  take 
a  northerly  direction,  and,  just  before  they 
reach  the  north  line  of  Barton,  receive 
Willoughby's  river,  a  considerable  stream 
which  arises  from  a  large  pond  of  the 
same  name  in  Westmore,  and  runs  west- 
erly eight  or  nine  miles  through  the  south 
part  of  Brownington  and  north  part  of 
Barton.  From  Barton,  Barton  river  con- 
tinues a  north  course,  passing  througii 
the  northeast  corner  of  Irasburgh  and 
eastern  part  of  Orleans,  into  Memphre- 
magoglake.  This  river  waters  about  160 
square  miles. 

Basin  Harbor.     See  Ferrisburgh. 

Battenkill.  This  stream  is  formed  in 
Dorset  near  the  head  of  Otter  creek,  and 
runs  south  into  Manchester,  where  it  re- 
ceives several  branches  ;  thence  southwes- 
terly across  the  northwest  corner  of  Sund- 
erland into  Arlington,  where  it  receives 
Roaring  brook,  a  considerable  stream, 
which  rises  in  Sunderland, and  several  oth- 
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er  tributaries.  It  thence  takes  a  westerly 
direction  throngli  Washington,  N.Y.  re- 
ceiving  in  its  course  White  creek,  wliich 
originates  in  Rupert  and  Pawlet  in  Ver- 
mont, and  falls  into  Hudson  river,  three 
or  four  miles  below  Fort  Miller.  The 
whole  length  of  this  stream  is  about  43 
miles,  and  about  one  half  the  length  of  it 
lies  in  this  state.  It  waters,  in  Vermont, 
about  2!25  square  miles,  and  affords  a  num- 
ber of  verj' good  mill  privileges.  Along 
its  banks  are  considerable  tracts  of  val- 
uable intervale. 

Belamaqeen  Bay.     See  St.  Albans. 

Belle  Pond,  called  also  Belle-water 
pond,  is  3  miles  long  and  1^  wide,  situa- 
ted in  the  southeastern  part  of  Barton.  It 
derives  its  name  from  the  clearness  of 
this  water. 

Bellows  Falls.  These  are  the  most 
considerable  falls  in  Connecticut  river, 
and  are  situated  against' the  southeastern 
part  of  Rockingham.     See  Rockingham. 

Bellows  Falls  Village.  See  Rock- 
ingham. 

Belvidere,  a  post  town  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  Lamoille  county,  lying  on  the 
western  range  of  the  Green  Mountains, 
about  32  miles  north  east  from  Burling- 
ton, and  about  the  same  distance  nortii 
from  Montpelier.  It  is  bounded  north  by 
Avery's  Gore  and  Lowell,  east  by  Eden, 
south  by  Johnson,  and  west  by  Water- 
ville,  and  contains  30100  acres.  It  was 
granted  to  John  Kelly,  March  .5,  1767, 
and  was  chartered  by  the  name  of  Belvi- 
dere, November  4,  1791 .  A  considerable 
part  of  this  township  is  mountainous  and 
unfit  for  cultivation.  The  settlement  was 
commenced  about  the  year  1800,  and  in 
1810  the  population  was  217,  being  ten 
more  than  at  the  present  time.  The 
township  is  watered  by  two  branches  of 
the  river  Lamoille,  on  one  of  wliich  is  a 
saw  mill.  Statistics  of  1840. — Horses,  42; 
cattle,  246;  sheep,  683;  swine,  116; 
wheat,  bu.  332;  oats,  820;  rye,  39;  Ind. 
corn,  294  ;  potatoes,  9,310  ;  hay,  tons,  553; 
sugar,  lbs.  3,440;  wool,  1,187.  Popula- 
tion. 207 

Bennington,  a  half  shire  town  of  Ben- 
nington county,  Ij'ing  near  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  state  in  lat.  42°  51'  and 
long.  3°  53'.  It  is  bounded  north  by 
Shaftsbury,  east  by  Woodford,  soutii  by 
Pownal  and  west  by  Hoosic,  in  Rensse- 
laer county,  New  York,  and  is  100  miles 
south  easterly  from  Montpelier,  110  miles 
west  by  nortli  from  Boston,  33  north  east 
from  Albany,  160  northeasterly  from  New 
York,  and  375  east  by  north  from  Wash- 
ington. The  township  was  chartered  by 
Benning  Wentworth,  governor  of  New 
Hampshire,  Jan.  3,  1749,  and  was  called 


Bennington  in  allusion  to  his  name.  It 
was  described  as  a  township  six  miles 
square,  lying  six  miles  north  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts line,  and  20  miles  east  of  Hud- 
son's river.  The  grantees  were  William 
Williams  and  61  other  individuals,  resid- 
ing principally  in  Portsmoutli, New  Hamp- 
shire. This  was  the  first  township  grant- 
ed within  the  present  limits  of  Vermont, 
and  the  conditions  of  this  and  subsequent 
New  Hamjjshire  grants,  may  be  seen  in 
the  i^0)-7)i  of  a  New  Hampshire  charter, 
in  part  second,  page  224.  Immediately 
after  the  grant  the  proprietors  met  at 
Portsmouth  and  made  a  plan  of  the  town- 
ship, by  xvhich,  after  laying  out  64  lots 
of  one  acre  each,  for  each  proprietor,  near 
the  centre  for  a  "  town  plot,"  in  conform- 
ity with  the  provisions  of  the  charter,  they 
divided  the  residue  into  64  equal  parts, 
whicli  they  distributed  among  themselves 
by  lots.-  In  tiie  survey  of  the  township, 
wliich  was  made  in  October,  1749,  an  al- 
lowance, in  conformity  with  the  custom 
of  the  time,  of  one  chain  in  every  thirty 
was  made  for  "  swag,"  by  which  the 
township  was  enlarged  and  made  to  in- 
clude about  39  square  miles,  instead  of 
36,  the  actual  charter  quantity.  In  a 
statement  of  the  claim  of  New  York  to 
the  territory  now  Vermont,  published  by 
order  of  the  assembly  of  that  province,  in 
1773,  it  is  said  that  the  grantees  of  Ben- 
nington attempted  to  avail  themselves  of 
their  grant  in  1753,  but  were  prohibited 
from  taking  possession  by  a  proclamation 
issued  by  the  governor  of  New  York. 
Such  proclamation  must  have  been  un- 
necessar}^  the  disturbed  condition  of  the 
New  England  frontier  being  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  occupation  of  the  lands 
till  after  the  conquest  of  Canada,  inl76U. 
The  settlement  of  the  town  commenced 
in  the  spring  of  1761.  The  most  advan- 
ced posts  at  this  time  in  New  England, 
west  of  the  Green  Mountains,  were  two 
small  forts,  called  east  and  west  Hoosic  ; 
the  one  situated  about  a  mile  west  of  the 
present  village  of  North  Adams,  Mass., 
and  the  other  near  tlie  site  of  the  meet- 
ing house  in  Williamstown.  Here,  forts 
had,  for  a  number  of  years,  given  partial 
protection  to  some  families  in  their  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  but  afforded  insuffi- 
cient security  against  the  French  and  In- 
dians, to  induce  extensive  settlements. 
There  were,  also,  to  the  west  of  Bennincr- 
ton,  along  the  banks  of  the  Hoosic,  a  i\'w 
Dutch  families,  four  of  which  had  seated 
themselves  as  far  up  the  river  as  Pownal. 
It  is  believed  none  of  the  grantees  of  the 
town  ever  removed  to  Bennington.  The 
first  settlers  were  purchasers  under  the 
original  proprietors  and  came  from  Mas- 
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sachusetts.  Samuel  Robinson,  of  Hard- 
wick,  Massachusetts,  who  had  been  a 
captain  during  the  French  war,  on  his 
return  from  Lake  George  to  Hoosic 
forts,  while  proceeding  up  Hoosic  riv- 
er, mistook  the  Wal.loomscoik  for  that 
stream,  and  followed  it  up  to  the  tract  of 
country  now  Bennington.  Here  he  and 
his  companions,  finding  they  Jiad  lost  their 
way,  encamped  over  night,  and  in  the 
morning  changed  their  course  and  pursu- 
ed their  way  to  the  forts.  Capt.  Robin- 
son was  much  pleased  with  the  country, 
and  returned  to  his  family  with  a  deter- 
mination to  begin  a  settlement  upon  it. 
He  accordingly  repaired  to  New  Hamp- 
shire, made  purchases  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  rights  and  then  sought  for 
settlers.  Tlie  first  emigration  to  the  town 
consisted  of  the  families  of  Peter  Har- 
wood,  Eleazer  Harwood,  Leonard  Rob- 
inson, and  Samuel  Robinson,  jr.,  from 
Hardwick,  and  of  Samuel  Pratt  and  Tim- 
othy Pratt,  from  Amherst.  The  party 
including  women  and  children  number- 
ed about  twenty.  They  came  on  horse- 
back across  the  mountain  by  the  Hoosic 
forts  and  through  Pownal,  bringing  on 
their  horses  all  their  household  goods, 
and  arrived  in  town  the  18th  of  June, 
1761.  Benjamin  Harwood,  a  most  esti- 
mable man,  now  living  in  Bennington, 
son  of  Peter  Harwood,  was  the  first  per- 
son born  in  town,  Jan.  12,1762.  During 
the  fall  of  1761,  other  families  to  the 
number  of  thirty  or  forty  came  into  town, 
among  whom  were  those  of  Samuel  Rob- 
inson, sen.  James  Breakenridge,  John 
Fassett,  Eleazer  Wood,  Elisha  Field, Sam- 
'uel  and  Oliver  Scott,  Joseph  SafFord,  John 
Smith,  Joseph  Wickwire,  Samuel  Mon- 
tague, and  Samuel  Atwood.  The  fami- 
lies of  Clark,  Fay,  Hubbell,  Henderson, 
Walbridge,  Dewey,  Warner  and  Harmon, 
were  early  settlers,  but  are  believed  not 
to  have  arrived  in  town  the  first  year. 
The  first  settlers  of  Bennington  encoun- 
tered the  usual  dangers  and  privations  at- 
tendant at  that  early  period  on  the  pio- 
neers of  a  new  country.  It  is  related  that 
many  of  the  emigrants  arrived  late  in  the 
fall,  and  that  but  for  the  uncommon  mild- 
ness of  the  season,  which  seemed  Provi- 
dentially to  postpone  the  setting  in  of 
winter  to  an  unusually  late  period,  their 
preparations  for  it  could  not  have  been 
completed,  and  extreme  suffering  must 
have  been  the  consequence. 

The  first  town  meeting  was  held  March 
31,  1762.  Samuel  Montague  was  chosen 
moderator,  and  it  was  then  voted  that 
"  every  inhabitant  and  free-holder  should 
have  free  liberty  to  vote  in  said  meeting." 
The  meeting   proceeded  to  choose    town 


officers,  which  consisted  of  a  town  clerk, 
five  select  men,  a  town  treasurer,  two 
constables,  two  tything  men,  two  hay- 
wards,  two  fence  viewers,  and  two  deer- 
rifts.  Moses  Robinson  was  the  first  town 
clerk.  Capt.  Samuel  Robinson  had  been 
appointed  a  justice  of  the  peace  by  the 
governor  of  New  Hampshire  ;  thus  the 
little  community  became  an  organized 
government,  acknowledging  the  authori- 
ty of  New  Hampshire  ;  though  from  their 
distant  and  isolated  situation,  the  settlers 
were  in  a  great  measure  independent  of 
all  government,  but  that  which  they 
chose  to  impose  on  themselves.  Much  of 
the  most  important  public  business  of  the 
settlers,  for  two  or  three  of  the  first  years, 
seems  to  have  been  taken  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  proprietors  of  the  town, 
who  held  separate  meetings  from  the  in- 
habitants. The  first  proprietors  meet- 
ing, of  which  a  record  has  been  preserv- 
ed, was  held  the  11th  of  February  1762,  at 
wliich  meeting  a  committee  was  appoint- 
ed "  to  look  out  a  place  for  a  meeting 
house;"  and  on  the  26th  of  the  same 
month  the  committee  reported,  and  the  site 
was  agreed  upon.  The  house  was  built 
partly  by  individual  contributions  and 
partly  by  a  tax  on  the  proprietors,  and 
was  erected  and  occupied  about  the  year 
1764,  though  it  was  not  entirely  finished 
until  several  years  afterwards.  It  was 
a  wooden  building,  without  a  steeple,  and 
stood  on  the  "town  plot,"  between  the 
site  of  the  present  house  and  Hick's  ho- 
tel, the  road  passing  both  sides  of  it.  It 
was  taken  down  about  the  year  1804,  af- 
ter the  present  house  was  finished.  The 
subject  of  schools  also  received  the  early 
attention  of  the  proprietors,  who,  in  Jan. 
1763,  voted  a  tax  for  building  a  school 
house,  and  the  following  April  the  inhab- 
itants in  town  meeting  voted  a  tax  to  sup- 
port schools  "  in  three  parts  of  the  town." 

The  settlers  suffered  great  inconven- 
ience from  the  want  of  roads  and  bridges, 
and  also  for  the  want  of  mills.  To  over- 
come these  difficulties  the  proprietors  and 
inhabitants  taxed  themselves  freely,  both 
in  labor  and  money.  Roads  were  openf^d 
to  different  parts  of  the  town,  and  bridg- 
es built  where  necessary.  Samuel  Robin- 
son and  Joseph  SafFord,  had  built  "the  Saf- 
ford  mills,"  a  grist  mill  and  saw  mill, in  the 
east  part  of  the  town  by  the  first  of  Sept., 
1762,  for  which  they  received  a  bounty  of 
forty  dollars  for  each  mill,  the  bounty 
having  been  previously  promised  by  vote 
of  the  proprietors.  A  bounty  of  forty 
dollars  was  also  given  for  erecting  a  saw 
mill  "on  the  west  side  of  the  town." 

On  the  2d  of  December,  1762,  a  church 
was   organized,    which,   by    vote  on  the 
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eame  day,  adopted  the  Cambridge  plat- 
form, with  the  exception  of  such  parts 
of  it  as  admitted  the  aid  of  civil  magis- 
trates in  enforcing  tiie  support  of  the 
ministry,  and  tlieir  coercive  power  over 
the  church  in  other  matters.*  They 
denominated  themselves  Congregational- 
ists,  and  were  such  in  every  respect,  ex- 
cept in  regard  to  their  enlightened  no- 
tions of  religious  freedom,  which,  being 
at  the  time  in  advance  of  the  great  major- 
ity of  their  brethren,  procured  for  them 
the  temporary  name  of  Separatists.  In 
the  fall  of  1763,  the  Rev.  Jedediah  Dew- 
ey of  Westfield,  Mass.,  in  consequence  of 
a  call  from  the  church  and  society  at  Ben- 
nington, removed  to  this  town  and  be- 
came their  pastor.  In  addition  to  the  en- 
couragement given  him  by  voluntary  suh- 
Bcription,  the  proprietors  of  the  town  vot- 
ed him  the  "minister's  right,"  which 
was  situated  adjoining  the  town  plot,  and 
was  valuable.  Mr.  Dewey  continued 
pastor  until  his  death,  Dec.  '21,  1778. 

The  emigration  to  Bennington  wiiich 
had  commenced  in  1761  steadily  contin- 
ued. At  the  end  of  four  years  tlie  town 
probably  contained  a  population  of  about 
1000  ;  and  the  adjoining  towns  of  Pownal 
and  Shaftsbury  might  together  contain 
nearly  as  many  more.  The  settlers  had 
overcome  the  first  difficulties  and  hard- 
ships of  a  new  country,  had  cleared  and 
put  under  successful  cultivation  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  their  lands,  had  erected 
comfortable  dwellings  and  out-houses,  had 
built  roads  and  bridges  ;  and  had,  in  short, 
become  a  prosperous  and  thriving  com- 
munity. But  now  they  were  compelled 
to  encounter  new  troubles.  The  king,  by 
an  order  in  council,  had  transferred  their 
territory  from  the  jurisdiction  of  New 
Hampshire  to  that  of  New  York,  and  the 
government  of  New  York  had  construed 
the  order  as  confirming  the  title  to  their 
lands  in  that  province.  The  title  of  the 
settlers  was  thus  called  in  question,  and 
it  became  apparent  that  they  must  either 
purchase  their  lands  anew,  or  abandon 
their  improvements  to  the  mercy  of  the 
New  York  claimants.  There  was,  in- 
deed, one  other  alternative,  and  tliat  was 
to  defend  their  possessions  by  force,  if  it 
should  become  necessary.  That  alterna- 
tive they  adopted.  A  general  history  of 
the  controversy  with  New  York,  which 
was  the  result  of  this  determination,  has 
already  been  given  in  the  second  part  of 
this  work,  and  will  not  be  repeated  here. 
Bnt  since  Bennington  was,  in  fact, through 
the  whole  controversy,  the  head  quar- 
ters of  the  opponents  of  New  York,  the 
place  where  their  plans  of  operations  were 
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generally    devised,    and    whence    issued 
their    resolves   and    orders,    and    a    large 
share  of  the  physical   force  which  carried 
them  into  effect,  some  notice  of  this  con- 
troversy seems  to  be  necessary  in  an  ac- 
count of  this    town.     There    were   some 
circumstances    in    the    controversy    with 
New  York,  peculiar  to  the  claims  of  the 
settlers  in   Bennington,    or,   rather,  to  a 
portion    of  them.      In    other   places    the 
grants  of  the  governor  of  New  Hampshire 
were  of  earlier  date  than  those  under  New 
York  ;  but  in    Bennington  several   thou- 
sand acres  of  the  land  were  alleged  to  have 
been    granted   by   New    York   about   ten 
years  before  the  charter  under  New  Hamp- 
shire.    This    grant   bore    date    June    15, 
1731),  and  was  called  Wallum's  patent,  or, 
in   the   Dutch  language,    Wallunischaik, 
the  termination  chaik  signifying  scrip  or 
patent.    It  was  pronounced  IValloomscuih , 
and  gave  the  name  to  the  stream,  on  both 
sides  of  which   it   was   alleged   to  extend 
from  aboutamile  west  of  Shaftsbury  west 
line,  up  to  about  the  centre  of  Benning- 
ton.    It  grew  narrow  as   it  extended  up 
the  river.     This    was  the  claim  made  by 
the  patentees.     The  New  Hampshire  set- 
tlers disputed  the  extent  of  the  patent,  al- 
leging that  it  included  only  about  40  acres 
of  the  northwest  corner  of  tlie  town.     It 
seems  probable  tlie    New  York  claimants 
were  right  in  regard  to  the  boundaries  of 
the  patent,  but  the  New  Hampshire  men 
were    the   first  occupants.     The  inhabit- 
ants of  Bennington  were  also  charged  by 
"  the  Yorkers"  with  having  located  their 
charter  some   three  miles  further  to  the 
west  than  its  terms  warranted.     In  a  pub- 
lication of  the  New  York  claimants  made 
in  1773,  it  is  stated  that  "the  grantees  of 
the  township    of  Bennington  discovered 
tliat  the  situation  of  the  tract  according  to 
tiie  intention  of  the  grant,  would  be  both 
inconvenient  and  unprofitable,  as  it  inclu- 
ded a  large   proportion  of  mountain,  and 
that  they  therefore  by  no  other  authority 
than   a  vote  of  their  town  meeting,  pre- 
sumed   to   extend   it  to  the  westward,  to 
within    17    miles    of    Hudson's    river." 
This    charge   is   no   doubt  unfounded,  at 
least,  to  the  extent  in  whicli  it  is  made. 
The   average   distance   of  the  town  from 
the  river   is  now  about  20  miles.     There- 
is,  nevertheless,  a  tradition  that  when  the 
proprietors  found  that  the  eastern  part  of 
the  town  embraced  a  portion  of  the  Green 
Mountains,  and  that  the  unoccupied  lands- 
adjoining  the  west  line  were  mostly  valu- 
able,   they    determined    to    remove    the 
township  one  tier  of  lots,  or   about  half  a 
mile  to  the  west.     TJiis  tradition  is  coun- 
tenanced   by    a    record    of  a    proprietors 
meeting,  held  September  29,  1762,  which 
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is  as  follows,  viz  :  '■'■Voted,  that  each  man 
that  owns   the  rights  in  the  cast  range  of 
rights  in  the   town  of  Bennington  shall 
have  the  liberty  of  removing  the  easterly 
half  mile  of  said  rights  over  to  the  west 
side  in  said  town  opposite  to  them."     If, 
as  this  vote  would  seem   to  indicate,  the 
west  line  of  the    town  was  removed,  it 
had  the  eiFect  to  add  a  strip  of  half  a  mile 
in  width  and  about  fifty  in  length  to  the 
state, — the  west  line  of  Bennington  hav- 
ing been   the   basis  of  the  surveys  of  all 
the   western    towns,  from    Pownal  north 
to  Poultney  river.    In  June,  1765,  a  Capt. 
Campbell,  in  attempting  to  survey   "  the 
old  patent,"  as  that  of  Walloomscoik  was 
called,   came  on  the  land  of  Samuel  Rob- 
inson,   where   he   was    met  by   him  and 
others  in  his  employment,   and   forcibly 
driven  off.     Robinson,  with  two    others, 
was  indicted  for  a  riot  in  the  court  at  Al- 
bany, was  arrested  and   after  being  con- 
fined two  months  in  Albany  jail,  was  re- 
leased  on  the  payment  of  a  fine.     This 
was  the  first  of  that  series  of  indictments 
with  which  the  settlers  were  harrassed  for 
many  years.     In  the  fall  of  1766  Capt. 
Robinson  went   to  England  as  an  agent 
for  the  settlers  on  the   grants,  where   he 
died  the  succeeding  year.*     The  Yorkers, 
considering  their  claim   under   "  the  old 
patent"  as  standing  on  stronger  grounds 
of  equity  than  those  under  more  recent 
grants,    prosecuted   it   with   more    zeal ; 
and  the  New  Hampshire  men,   believing 
that  the  success  of  their  antagonists  un- 
der that  claim  would  be  the  forerunner  of 
success  in  all  the  others,  resisted  it  with 
equal  vigilance  and  ardor.    Several  efforts 
liad  been  made  to  survey  the  patent,  but, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  they  had  proved 
unsuccessful.     In  the  fall  of  17Gi)  a  re- 
newed   attempt,  with  a  large  party,  was 
ma"de,  but   with   no    better  success  than 
before.     It   happened,    whether  acciden- 
tally or  otherwise,  cannot  now  be  known, 
that  on  the  very  day   the  survey  was   to 
be  undertaken,  a  large  number  of  the  in- 
habitants had  assembled  on    the   farm  of 
James  Breakenridge,  to  assist  in  harvest- 
ing his  corn.     While  they  were  thus  em- 
ployed, the  surveyors  made  their  appear- 
ance.  A  long  conversation  ensued,  which, 
without  the  application  offeree,  resulted 
in  the  abandonment   of  the  attempt,   on 
the  part  of  the  surveyors.     It  is  probable 
they  saw  reason  to   apprehend  danger  if 
they  persevered,  and  therefore  desisted. t 
The  result  of  the  trials  at  Albany  in  July, 
1770,   gave  new  confidence  to  the  Wal- 
loomscoik proprietors,  who  undertook  an- 
other   survey   the    following    September, 


of  the  settlers,  and  threatened  so  decisive- 
ly  with  violence  in  case  they    continued 
their    work,  that  they  were  very  willinor 
to    abandon    it.     This  produced    another 
complaint   to  the    governor  and    another 
proclamation    for    apprehending    rioters, 
among  whom  were  named  Simeon  Hath- 
eway,   Moses  Scott,  Jona  Fisk,  and  Silas 
Robinson,  who  are  described  as  "princi- 
pal authors  and  actors  in  said  riot."     On 
the  29th  of  November,  the  Sheriff  of  Al- 
bany county,  by  the  aid  of  "the  infamous 
John  Munro,"    as    he  is  called  in  Ethan 
Allen's  publications,  succeeded  in  arrest- 
ing Silas  Robinson,  and   in  hurrying  him 
off  to  Albany  before    his  neighbors  could 
come    to   his    rescue.     Robinson  was  in- 
dicted as  a  rioter  and  confined  in  jail  till 
October  of  the  next  year,   when  he  was 
released  on  bail.*     Since  the  recovery  of 
judgment  in  ejectment  by   the  Walloom- 
scoik proprietors  against  James  Breaken- 
ridge,   the    sheriff'  of  Albany  county  had 
made  several  unsuccessful   essays  to  put 
the  plaintiffs    in    possession  of  the    lands 
recovered.     It  was  therefore  determined, 
by  the  advice  of  the  governor  and  council, 
that  the  posse,  or  in  other  words  the  militia 
of  Albany  county,  should  be  called  out  to 
aid  the  sheriff  in  executing  his  writ.  Early 
in  July,  1771,  an  attempt  was  made  to  ear- 
ly this  determination  into  effect,  the  result 
of  which  has  been    given    in    part    sec- 
ond, page  21.     About  this  time  one  Haz- 
zard  Wilcox,   who  lived  in    Hoosic,  on 
Walloomscoik    patent,    undertook,    with 
several  others,  to  build  a  house  in  the  ex- 
treme  northwest  corner  of  Bennington, 
on  the  forty  acres  which  were  within  the 
acknowledged  limits  of  the  patent.     They 
built  the  body  of  the  house  with  logs,  and 
had    raised    the  rafters,  but  the  "  Hamp- 
shire men"  drove  off  the  party,  tore  down 
the  house,  and  cut  up  and    burnt  the  ma- 
terials.    This  Wilcox,  who  was  an  active 
"Yorker,"  aft(^rwards   became  a  tory,  in 
the  first  year  of  the  war,  and  when  some  of 
his  neighbors  undertook  to  break  into  his 
house  and  arrest  him,  he  struck  one  Jer- 
ry violently    on  the  breast   with  a  heavy 
piece    of  wood,    and    killed  him.     Upon 
which    Wilcox  fled  and    never  returned. 
These  were  the  last  attempts  of  the  York- 
ers to  take  forcible  possession  of  lands  in 
Bennington.     But    their    attemjits    were 
often    made    in  other  places  ;  and  as  the 
inhabitants  of  Bennington  had  been  first 
assailed  by  the  land  jobbers  and  had  suc- 
cesfnlly  resisted  them,   they  were  nat- 
urally   looked  to  for  counsel   and  aid    by 
the   settlers    in    other    towns;    and    this 
counsel  and  aid  were  promptly  given.  The 


but  the  surveyors  were  met  by  a  number  I  opposition   to    New  York  became  known 


K-ee  part  second,  page  19.     f  [bid.  page  20. 
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in  that  province  as  the  "  Bennington 
mob  ;"  and  it  became  the  policy  of  the 
governor  to  represent  to  the  public  and  to 
the  crown,  that  the  opposition  to  that  prov- 
ince v/as  produced  by  a  few  ambitious  and 
lawless  inhabitants  of  Bennington.  Im- 
mediately after  the  visit  from  the  posse, 
the  people  of  the  grants  began  to  form 
their  voluntary  associations  for  military 
discipline,  under  the  denomination  of 
"Green  Mountain  Boj^s."  The  union  of 
the  several  towns  on  the  west  side  of  the 
mountains,  through  conventions  of  their 
agents  and  committees,  became  more 
compact  and  efficient ;  and  from  this  pe- 
riod the  events  connected  with  the  New 
York  controversy,  properly  belong  to  the 
general  history  of  the  state,  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred  in  part  second.  Itmay, 
however,  be  mentioned  that  among  the 
relics  of  this  period  which  still  remain  at 
Bennington,  is  "  the  big  cannon,"  a  heavy 
iron  6  pounder,  which  was  brought  from 
the  fort  at  east  Hoosic  in  1772,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  used  in  the  defence  of 
the  grants  against  an  expected  invasion 
of  the  British  regulars  under  governor 
Tryon.  It  was  kept  in  town  and  occu- 
pied a  position,  perhaps,  "  more  for  orna- 
ment than  use,"  at  Stark's  encampment 
before  the  battle  of  Bennington.  The 
terms  on  which  the  piece  was  obtained 
from  the  fort,  are  not  known ;  but  its 
rather  uncertain  ownership  has  occasion- 
ally, for  many  years  past,  afforded  an  ex- 
cuse for  the  young  men  and  boys  of  sever- 
al of  the  neighboring  towns  in  this  and  the 
adjoining  states  of  New^York  and  Massa- 
chusetts, to  exercise  their  powers  in  steal- 
ing it  back  and  forth  from  each  other  ;  in 
which  thieving  operation  they  have  some- 
times, when  stimulated  by  the  approach 
of  a  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  in- 
dependence, or  of  Bennington  battle,  ex- 
hibited a  skill  and  adroitness  that  might 
have  won  the  approbation  of  a  Spartan 
father.  The  people  of  Bennington  never 
at  any  time  recognized  the  jurisdiction  of 
New  York.  All  the  warnings  of  their 
town  meetings,  up  to  Dec,  17G'.),  are  enti- 
tled "Province  of  N.  H."  Those  ofasubse- 
quent  'date,  until  the  state  established  a 
regular  government  in  1778,  are  entitled 
simply  "  town  of  Bennington,"  without 
any  designation  of  province  or  state.  The 
people  of  Bennington  took  an  early  and 
active  part  in  favor  of  American  liberty. 
Here  was  held  the  council  of  Allen,  Eas- 
ton,  Warner  and  others,  in  which  the  ex- 
pedition to  Ticonderoga  was  planned,  in 
May,  1775;  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  Green  Mountain  boys,  who  joined 
the  expedition,  were  from  this  town. 
Throughout  the  war  the  people  of  Een- 
Pt.  in.  3 


nington  furnished  their  full  share  of  men 
and  supplies  for  carrying  it  on.  Benning- 
ton was  for  sometime  a  depot  for  provis 
ions  and  public  stores  belonging  to  the 
United  Stales.  To  obtain  possession  of 
these  provisions  and  stores  was  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  Burgoyne  in  sending  hia 
expedition  to  Bennington,  which  termi- 
nated so  unfavorably  to  him,  and  so  glori- 
ously to  the  American  cause,  by  the  vic- 
tory, at  this  place,  of  August  Itjth,  1777." 
Some  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  ear- 
ly inhabitants  of  Bennington  deserve  a 
passing  notice.  Samuel  iiohinson,  Scn.y 
who  died  in  England  in  1767,  has  already 
been  mentioned.  Next  to  him,  among 
the  first  settlers,  was  Ja7?ics  Brcakcnridge, 
who  was  a  large  land  holder,  owning  a 
considerable  tract  in  the  northwest  part 
of  the  town.  He  had  been  a  lieutenant  in 
the  French  v/ar,  and  was  an  active  and 
useful  man.  He  was  sent  to  England, 
with  Jehiel  Hawley,  of  Arlington,  as  an 
agent  for  the  settlers  in  the  fall  of  1772, 
and  returned  the  next  year.  Seth  Warner 
is  too  well  known  to  require  any  thing  to 
be  said  of  him.  He  came  to  Bennington 
early,  was  an  active  and  efficient  opponent 
of  the  Yorkers,  was  Colonel  of  a  Conti- 
nental regiment  throughout  the  war,  and 
died  at  Woodbury,  Connecticut,  soon  af- 
ter its  close,  j  Ethan  Mien  xesn}teA\n  Ben- 
nington for  two  or  three  years  previous 
to  the  war,  and  also  for  a  time  after 
the  peace. t  Moses,  Samuel  and  Jon- 
athan Robinson,  sons  of  Samuel  Robinson, 
Sen.,  were  prominent  men.  Moses  Rob- 
inson was  the  first  colonel  of  militia  in  the 
state,  and  with  his  regiment  was  often  in 
active  service  during  the  war.  He  was 
afterwards  chief  judge  of  the  supreme 
court,  governor  of  the  state  and  senator 
in  Congress.  He  died  in  1813.  Samuel 
Rohlnsun  was  an  active  and  prominent 
military  man  in  the  state  service,  and  be- 
came colonel  of  the  militia  when  that  post 
was  of  more  importance  than  it  is  reckon- 
ed at  present.  He  commanded  one  of  the 
Bennington  companies  of  militia  in  Ben- 
nington battle,  and  Capt.  Elijah  Dcwcij 
conmianded  the  other.  Jonathan  Robin- 
son became  chief  judge  of  the  supreme 
court,  and  a  senator  in  Congress.  John 
Fassctt  and  Stephen  Fay  were  among  the 
early  loading  men  of  the  town.  John 
Fassctt,  Jim.,  was  also  a  prominent  man, 
and  held  tiie  office  of  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  for  several  years.  Dr.  Jonas  Fay, 
son  of  Stephen,  held  many  important 
posts  in  the  state,  and  was  a  noted  and 
useful  man,  as  was   also  his   brotiier  Jo- 


*  For  a  full  account  of  tlie  Upiminglon  liuttic,  ae.b 
jiai't  second,  page  45. 
t  See  part  ROcond,  page 20.      J  Ibjd. 
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scph  Fd.y.  Theodore  S.  Fay  of  New  York, 
a  popular  writer  of  the  day,  and  secreta- 
ry of  Lctjation  at  Berlin,  is  a  grandson  of 
Joseph  Fay.  David  Fat/,  another  son  of 
Stephen,  was  United  Slates  Attorney  for 
the  Vermont  district  under  Mr.  Jefferson, 
and  afterwards  judge  of  the  supreme 
court.  Isaac  Tkhcnor  came  to  Benning- 
ton in  1777,  as  a  deputy  commissary  of 
purchases  under  the  United  States — was 
a  member  of  the  assembly  in  1781,  and 
for  several  successive  years  ;  afterwards 
was  a  member  of  the  council,  judge  of 
the  supreme  court  from  1791  to  17D5,  a 
senator  in  Congress  in  171)6,  governor  of 
the  state  from  1 797  to  1807,  and  also  in 
1809,  and  again  a  senator  in  Congress 
from  1814  to''l820.  He  died  in  1840  at 
the  age  of  85.  The  family  of  Saffords 
were  also  leading  men.  Samuel  Srifford 
was  major  in  Col.  Warner's  Continental 
regiment,  and  served  through  the  war. 
He  was  afterwards  a  prominent  and  use- 
ful man  in  civil  life.  The  first  represen- 
tatives of  the  town  in  the  general  assem- 
bly, chosen  the  first  Tuesday  of  March, 
1778,  were  Nathan  Clark  and  John  Fas- 
sett.  Nathan  Clark  was  the  first  speaker 
of  the  house.  He  had  been  a  leading 
man  in  committees  of  safety  and  conven- 
tions for  several  years.  Tlie  representa- 
tives chosen  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  Sept. 

1778,  were  John  Fassett  and  Ebenezer 
Walbrldge.  The  latter  was  colonel  of 
the  militia  about  this  time,  and  after- 
wards became  brigadier  general.  He 
was  an  active  and  prominent  man. 

Bennington,  by  theN.  Y.  organization, 
was  included  in  the  county  of  Albany.  In 

1779,  when  Vermont  became  organized, 
it  was  made  a  half  shire  town  of  Ben- 
nington county,  and  has  continued  such 
ever  since.  A  court  house  and  jail  were 
built  here  at  an  early  day.  There  have 
been  two  public  executions  in  this  town, 
one  of  David  Redding  for  "  enemical 
conduct"  in  1778  ;  and  the  other  of  Ar- 
chibald Bates  for  mvirder  in  Feb.,  1839.* 

About  one  quarter  of  the  township  is 
mountainous.  The  residue  is  feasible  up- 
land, with  a  considerable  quantity  of  allu- 
vial. The  soil  is  rich  and  productive, 
perhaps  equal  to  any  in  the  state.  Wheat 
was  formerly  raised  in  abundance,  but  for 
many  years  has  been  an  uncertain  crop, 
and  has  ceased  to  be  cultivated,  except  in 
very  small  quantities.  The  productions 
are  principally  corn,  rye,  oats,  hay,  but- 
ter, cheese,  beef,  pork,  and  poultry,  which 
generally  find  a  ready  market  among  the 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  population 
of  the  town;  for  which  reason  the  busi- 
ness of   wool-growing    has  not  been    ex- 


*  For  particular!  see  part  second,  page  J21. 


tensivcly  introduced.  Bennington  is  con- 
nected with  Troy,  the  head  of  the  Hud- 
son steam  boat  navigation,  by  a  good 
macadamized  road,  the  distance  being  30 
miles.  The  Walloomscoik  and  its  branch- 
es furnish  water  power,  which  is  improv- 
ed to  a  considerable  extent ;  whence  have 
sprung  up  several  manufacturing  villa- 
ges, vvhicli  with  the  old  village  will  re- 
quire separate  notices. 

Bennington  Centre^  or  the  old  village  of 
Bennington,  has  seventy-five  dwelling 
houses  and  about  four  hundred  inhabit- 
ants. The  public  buildings  are  a  Con- 
gretional  meeting  house,  a  court  house 
and  jail,  and  two  academies.  It  has  also 
the  post  office,  a  bank,  three  taverns,  five 
stores,  seven  law  offices,  a  printing  office, 
and  meclianics  shops,  of  various  descrip- 
tions. It  is  a  place  of  considerable  capi- 
tal and  business  ;  but  like  most  old  villa- 
ges in  New  England,  having  been  begun 
on  high  ground,  a  portion  of  the  business, 
of  which  it  would  otlierwise  have  been 
the  centre,  has  departed  to  more  fortu- 
nate locations  on  the  streams.  This  vil- 
lage was  the  centre  of  operations  of  the 
people  of  this  state,  against  the  Yorkers, 
and  also  against  the  common  enemy,  dur- 
ing the  revolution.  The  councils  of  the 
leaders  were  held  at  the  Green  Mountain 
tavern,  kept  by  Stephen  Fay  ;  the  sign  to 
which  was  the  stuffed  skin  of  a  calaraount,- 
placed  on  a  post  twenty-five  feet  high, 
with  its  jaws  distended,  and  teeth  grin- 
ning towards  New  York.*  Here  were 
determined  the  most  important  public 
concernments;  and  here  decided  the  fate 
of  those  accused  of  offences  against  the 
people.  Many  a  luckless  Yorker  had  rea- 
son to  rue  the  day  he  was  summoned  to 
trial  at  the  sign  of  the  catamount ;  and 
many  an  unfortunate  tory  has  departed 
from  its  council  room,  thanking  his  stars 
that  he  had  been  suffered  to  escape  with 
his  life,  though  at  the  expense  of  a  con- 
fiscation of  his  property.  The  house  is 
now  occupied  as  a  private  dwelling  by 
Samuel  Fay,  Esq.  a  descendant  of  the 
first  proprietor.  The  battle  ground  is  sit- 
uated about  7  miles  northwest  of  this  vil- 
lage, on  the  Walloomscoik  river,  in  the 
town  of  Hoosic,  New  York. 

Tiie  Congregational  meeting  house  is  a 
fine  wooden  buildinrr,  and  was  erected  in 
1804.  Until  about  the  year  1830,  it  was 
the  only  house  for  public  worship  in  town. 
Now  there  are  seven  others.  The  first 
emigrants  to  Bennington  were  Congre- 
gationalists  ;  and  it  is  related  of  Samuel 
Robinson,  the  principal  proprietor,  that 
when  persons  came  to  town  to  purchase 
land,  it  was  his  practice  to  invite  them  to 

♦See  part  second,  page 31. 
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his  house  over  night.  In  tho  course  of 
the  evening  he  contrived  to  ascertain 
their  religious  views.  If  he  found  lliey 
did  not  correspond  with  his,  he  persuaded 
them  to  settk^  in  Shaftsbury,  of  which  he 
was  also  a  projiriotor.  By  this  means  the 
settlers  of  Bennington  were  nearly  all  of 
one  religious  faith  ;  and  they  continued 
so,  with  some  exceptions,  to  a  late  period. 
This  attempt  to  preserve  uniformity  of  re. 
Jigious  sentiment  was  doubtless  designed 
to  promote  the  harmony  and  consequent 
happiness  of  the  town.  But  it  is  questiona- 
ble whether  it  had  Ihateffect.  While  but 
a  single  church  existed,  it  was  often  di- 
vided into  parties,  sometimes  of  a  most 
bitter  character,  whose  influence  exten- 
ded throughout  the  town,  and  produced  vi- 
olent animosities  and  heart  burnings. 
The  party  in  the  majority  was  generally 
intolerant,  and  both  parties  bigoted  and 
uncharitable.  Since  other  churches  have 
been  established,  more  liberal  religious, 
as  well  as  kinder,  social  feelings  have 
prevailed.  The  first  pastor  of  this  church, 
as  has  been  before  stated,  was  the  Rev. 
Jedediah  Dewey,  who  was  settled  in 
1763,  and  died  December  21,  1778.  The 
Rev.  David  Avery  was  settled  May  3, 
1780.  He  had  been  a  chaplain  to  (general 
Learned's  brigade  of  the  army,  and  re- 
signed that  situation  when  he  received  a 
call  from  this  church.  He  did  not  give 
general  satisfaction  and  was  dismissed. 
May  27,  1763.  The  R.ev.  Job  Swift  was 
settled  February  27,  1786,  and  continued 
in  charge  of  the  church  till  June  7,  1801. 
The  Rev.  Daniel  Marsh  next  became  pas- 
tor about  1806,  and  continued  such  until 
April  2.3,  1820.  The  Rev.  Absalom  Pe- 
ters was  ordained  July  5, 1820,  and  releas- 
ed from  his  charge  December  14,  1825. 
The  Rev.  Daniel  A.  Clark  was  pastor 
from  June  13th,  1826,  to  October  12, 1830. 
The  present  minister,  the  Rev.  Edward 
W.  Hooker,  was  settled  February  22, 
1832.  The  church,  by  the  separation  of  a 
portion  of  its  members  to  form  two  other 
churches,  has  become  much  weakened, 
though  it  is  still  the  largest,  and  has 
the  most  numerous  and  wealthy  con- 
gregation of  any  in  the  town.  One 
of  the  academies  in  this  village,  was 
erected  in  1821,  and  the  other  in  1829. 
They  were  for  five  or  si.x  years  rival  in- 
stitutions, and  were  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition ;  but  since  1837,  permanent  schools 
have  not  been  maintained  in  either.  The 
village  is  well  situated  for  an  institution 
ofthis  description,  and  Mr.  Horace  Fletch- 
er has  lately  commenced  a  school  in  one 
of  the  buildings,  with  a  fair  prospect  of 
success. 

Bennington  East  Village,  situated  about 


a  mile  and  a  half  east  of  the  old  village, 
contains  140  dwelling  houses  and  about 
700  inhabitants.  Its  pub:ic  buildings  are 
lour  churches  and  an  academy.  It  has  a 
woollen  factory,  employing  eight  or  ten 
hands  ;  two  wadding  factories,  which 
manufacture  from  70  to  80  thousand  doz- 
en sheets  per  annum,  valued  at  20  to 
$25,000 ;  two  cupola  furnaces  which 
make  from  eight  to  ten  tons  of  castings — 
such  as  stoves,  mill-irons,  ploughs,  &c. — 
per  week  ;  three  tanneries  that  prepare 
for  market  3000  hides  annually  ;  a  stone 
and  earthern  ware  factory,  employing 
from  12  to  15  hands;  and  an  establish- 
ment for  making  fire  bricks, which  produ- 
ces about  ^5,000  worth  per  annum.  The 
fire  V)ricks,  for  the  composition  and  man- 
ufacture of  which  a  patent  has  been  ob- 
tained, are  composed  principally  of  kaolin 
and  pulverized  quartz,  which  are  found  in 
abundance  in  the  east  part  of  the  town. 
The  bricks  are  used  in  blast  and  cupola 
furnaces,  glass  ovens,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses where  a  substance  capable  of  resist- 
ing a  high  heat  is  required.  For  most 
purposes  these  bricks  are  preferred  to 
any  imported.  This  village  has  also,  be- 
sides great  numbers  of  mechanics' shops, 
a  grist-mill,  saw-mill,  oil-mill,  8  stores,  3 
taverns,  a  printing  office,  and  3  law  offices. 
The  Baptist  meeting  house  is  a  neat 
wooden  building,  and  was  erected  in  1830; 
the  church  having  been  organized,  April 
11,  1827.  The  Rev.  Henry  F.  Baldwin 
was  pastor  from  June,  1828,  to  October, 
1830.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Teasdale  suc- 
ceeded him  and  continued  his  labors  till 
February,  1832  ;  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Hall,  who  rem.ain- 
ed  till  1836.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Willis  came 
next,  and  continued  one  year,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  S.  Hutching, 
the  present  pastor.  The  Methodist  meet- 
ing house  is  a  stone  building,  erected  in 
1833.  The  church  was  organized  in  May, 
1827.  The  following  named  clergymen 
have  been  successively  stationed  here, with 
the  church  since  May,  1827,  each  for  two 
years,  to  wit :  the  Rev.  Cyrus  Prindle, 
John  M.  Weaver,  Wright  Hazen,  Henry 
Burton,  Henry  Smith,  —  Hubbard,  and 
C.  R.  Wilkins.  The  present  minister  ig 
the  Rev.  Jesse  Craig.  An  Episcopal  par- 
ish was  organized  here  July  24,  1834,  by 
the  name  of  St.  Peter  s  Church,  under 
the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  O. 
Preston,  and  a  church  edifice  built  of 
brick  in  1836,  which  was  consecrated  Ju- 
ly 22,  1839.  This  church  is  still  under 
the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  N.  O.  Pres- 
ton, and  thouoii  small,  consisting  of  only 
20  communicants,  is  regarded  as  in  a  pros- 
perous  condition.     The    CoEgregational 
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meeting  house  was  built  in  1839.  The 
church,  being  a  colony  from  the  old  cen- 
tre church,  was  organized  April  26,  1836. 
Rev.  Aretas  Loomis  the  present  minister, 
was  settled  soon  after  the  organization  of 
tiie  church. — Union  Academy  is  a  flour- 
ishing institution,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Baptist  denomination.  It  is  at 
present  under  the  charge  of  W.  G.  Brown 
and  W.  A.  Fisher. 

Bennington  Iron  Works  are  situated 
near  the  east  line  of  the  town,  about  three 
miles  from  the  centre  village.  They  con- 
sist of  three  large  blast  furnaces,  which 
produce  from  two  to  three  thousand  tons 
of  pig  iron  per  annum,  giving  employ- 
ment to  150  or  200  hands,  and  from  40  to 
50  teams.  The  ore  is  obtained  in  about 
equal  quantities  from  two  beds  ;  one,  half 
a  mile  from  the  works,  and  the  other  about 
six  miles  distant  in  the  west  part  of  the 
town.  The  ore  yields  about  50  per  cent 
of  pure  iron.  The  descent  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  into  the  west  ore-bed 
is  by  means  of  a  windlass  through  a  per- 
pendicular shalt  70  feet  in  depth.  From 
the  bottom  you  may  travel  by  candle-light 
through  its  subterraneous  passages  for 
several  hundred  yards. 

North  Bennington  is  situated  about  four 
miles  northwest  of  the  court  house,  on 
Paran  creek,  a  branch  of  the  Walloom- 
scoik.  It  has  50  dwelling  bouses  and 
about  300  inhabitants,  a  post  office,  tav- 
ern, five  stores,  two  cotton  and  one  wool- 
len factories,  two  establishments  for  mak- 
ing carpenters'  steel  squares,  a  grist  mill 
and  saw  mill.  One  of  the  cotton  facto- 
ries, which  was  the  first  that  was  put  in 
operation  in  the  state,  has  1280  spindles 
and  36  power  looms,  employing  about  40 
hands,  and  manufactures  450,000  yards  of 
shirting  per  annum.  The  other  factory, 
more  recently  erected,  makes  sheeting 
exclusively  ;  its  productions  being  about 
equal  to  the  first.  The  woollen  factory  is 
on  a  small  scale.  The  business  of  manu- 
facturing carpenters'  squares,  was  com- 
menced in  this  village  in  1820,  and  was 
the  first  establishment  of  t.he  kind  in  the 
United  States.  The  article  is  much  su- 
perior to  any  imported,  and  has  nearly 
superseded  foreign  squares  in  market. 
There  are  now  two  establishments  in  the 
village,  capable  of  turning  off  50  finished 
squares  per  day,  or  from  12  to  15,000  an- 
nually. The  village  has  also  a  Univer- 
salist  meeting  house,  built  in  1836.  The 
Rev.  G.  Leach  and  the  Rev.  Wm.  Bell 
have  successively  officiated  as  clergymen. 
There  is  at  present  no  resident  minister. 
There  is  also  a  Baptist  meeting  house 
about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  north  of  the 
Village,  within  the  limits  of  Shaftsbnry. 


IH.nsdiUville  is  about  a  mile  south  of 
North  Bennington,  at  the  junction  of 
Paran  creek  with  the  Walloomscoik.  It 
has  three  cotton  factories,  and  until  with- 
in three  or  four  years  past  was  a  busy  and 
flourishing  village  ;  but  the  works  are 
not  now  in  operation.  On  the  29th  of 
October,  1834,  a  portion  of  the  old  centre 
church  formed  themselves  into  a  new 
church,  adopting  the  Presbyterian  mode 
of  government,  and,  in  1835  erect(  d  at 
tliis  place  a  neat  stone  house  for  worship. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Kcnney,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Johnson,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Notthave  suc- 
cessively been  the  pastors  of  the  church. 
It  has  at  present  no  minister. 

Irish,  Corner  is  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
below  Hinsdillville,  at  which  area  tavern 
and  store,  and  also  a  cotton  factory,  not 
now  in  operation.  Between  this  and  Hins- 
dillville is  a  small  Methodist  chapel,  built 
in  1836. 

Wa.lbridgeville,  about  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  above  Hinsdillville  on  the  Wal- 
loomscoik, has  two  paper  mills  -where 
paper  is  extensively  manufactured  by  ap- 
proved modern  machinery.  It  has  also  a 
saw  mill  and  a  small  woollen  factory. 

fron  ore  is  found  in  several  places  in 
this  town.  Theoxyde  ofmanganese,of  the 
variety  called  the  earthy  oxyde,  is  also 
found  in  connexion  with  brown  hematite- 
Its  color  is  brownish  black.  Radiated 
and  compact  varieties  also  occur.  It  is  very 
abundant.  The  yellow  oxyde  of  iron,  or 
3''ellow  ochre  is  also  found  in  abundance 
in  this  town.  It  is  a  good  article  for  com- 
mon uses,  and  about  100  tons  are  annual- 
ly prepared  and  sent  to  market.  Marble, 
magnesian  limestone,  argillacious  slate, 
and  hornstone  are  also  found.  The  mar- 
ble is  worked,  but  not  to  a  large  extent. 
Mount  Anthony,  in  the  south  west  part 
of  the  town,  is  a  considerable  elevation. 
On  the  east  side  of  the  mountain,  a  mile 
from  the  centre  village,  is  a  cavern,  which 
is  a  considerable  curiosity.  Stalactites 
are  suspended  from  the  roof,  and  also 
incrust  the  sides  of  the  cave.  Statistics 
of  1840.— Horses,  692;  cattle,  2,669; 
sheep,  9,578;  swine,  2,133;  wheat,  bu. 
2,185;  barley,  9.39;  oats,  30,399;  rye, 
3,852  ;  buck  wheat,  1,213  ;  Indian  corn, 
16,000;  potatoes,  56,475  ;  hay,  tons,  564  ; 
sugar,  lbs.  7,828 ;  wool,  26,327.  Popula- 
tion, 3429.  H.  H. 

Bennington  County  lies  in  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  state,  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Rutland  county,  east  by  Wind- 
ham county,  south  by  Berkshire  county, 
Mass.,  and  west  by  Washington  and  Rens- 
selaer counties,  N.  Y.  It  is  situated  be- 
tween 42°  44'  and  43°  18'  north  lat.  and 
between  3°  46'  and  4°  14'  east  long,  and 
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is  39  miles  long-  and  20  wide  at  the  north 
end.  It  contains  about  (ilO  square  miles. 
The  earliest  permanent  settlements,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  monntain,  in  Ver- 
mont, wei-e  made  in  this  county.  During 
the  revolution,  most  of  the  settlements 
north  of  the  county  of  Rutland,  were  aban- 
doned, and  the  inhabitants  retreated  into 
these  two  counties.  It  was  in  Benning- 
ton county  that  the  councils  of  safety  held 
most  of  their  meetings.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  county  is  mountainous  and 
broken.  The  waters  flow  from  it  in  all 
directions.  From  the  southeast  part  they 
fall  into  Deerfield  river,  and  from  the 
southwest  into  Hoosic  river.  The  Batten- 
kill  receives  most  of  the  waters  from  the 
north  part,  but  some  fall  into  West  river, 
some  into  Otter  creek,  and  some  into 
Wood  creek.  The  land,  except  on  the 
mountains,  is  excellent  for  tillage  and 
produces  fine  crops.  The  streams  afford 
many  valuable  mill  and  other  water  priv- 
ileges. There  is  a  range  of  granular 
limestone  or  marble  extending  throuoh 
the  county  from  south  to  north,  which  is 
wrought  in  several  places.  Its  color  is 
usually  white.  Iron  ore  is  abundant,  and 
lead  has  been  found  in  small  quantities. 
The  principal  towns  are  Bennington  and 
Manchester,  which  are  the  shire  towns. 
The  Supreme  Court  sits  alternately  at 
these  [)laces  on  the  l2d  Tuesday  after  the 
4th  Tuesday  in  January.  The  County 
Court  sits  at  Manchester,  on  the  2d  Tues- 
day in  June,  and  at  Bennington,  on  the 
first  Tuesday  in  December.  Sfatistlcs  of 
1840.— Horses,  3307;  cattle,16,879;  sheep, 
104,721;  swine,  9,90(i;wheat,  bu.  12,959; 
barley,  1,540;  oats,  137,837;  rye,  2.5,671; 
buckwheat,  16,071  ;  Indian  corn,  70,246; 
potatoes,  564,279;  hav,  tons,  42,907; 
sugar, /6s.  180,986;  wool,  223,674;  iron, 
tons,  1,829;  furnaces,  5;  woolen  facto- 
ries, 4  ;    cotton,  3  ;   population,  16,879. 

Benson,  a  post  town  in  the  western 
part  of  Rutland  county,  in  lat.  43"  42', 
and  long  3°  46'.  It  is  bounded  north  by 
Orwell,  east  by  Huhbardton,  and  a  small 
part  of  Sudbury  and  Castleton,  south  by 
Fair  Haven  and  West  Haven,  and  west 
by  lake  Champlain,  being  opposite  Put- 
nam, in  Washington  county,  N.  Y.  It 
lies  12;^  miles  east  of  north  from  White- 
hall, N.  Y.,  25  miles  north  of  west  from 
Rutland,  and  25  west  of  south  from  Mid- 
dlebury.  Benson  contains  25,214  acres, 
was  granted  October  27,  1779,  and  char- 
tered to  James  Meacham  and  Ezekiel 
Blair,  May  5,  1780.*  The  settlement  of 
the  town  was  commenced  ]  783,  by  Messrs. 


*The  name  was  given  by  Mr.  Meaoliam  in  honor 
of  a  revohitionary  oflicer  by  the  name  of  Benson,  for 
whom  hs  had  great  respect. 


Barber.  Durfee,  and  Noble.  Mr.  Dur- 
i't'e  came  into  town  and  made  some  im- 
provements before  the  revolution,  but  was 
driven  off.  The  town  was  organized  about 
the  year  1786,  and  Allen  Goodrich  was 
the  first  town  clerk,  and  Chauncey  Smith 
first  representative.  In  1790,  a  congre- 
gational church  was  organized  here,  over 
which  the  Rev.  Dan  Kent  was  ordained, 
September  5th,  1792.  Since  that  time, 
besides  several  partial  awakenings,  there 
have  been  three  very  general  revivals  of 
religion.  The  first  began  in  1 804,  and  du- 
ring this  and  the  succeeding  year,  160 
were  added  to  this  church ;  the  next  was 
in  1816,  when  130  were  added  to  the 
church,  and  the  third  in  1821,  when  there 
was  an  addition  of  160  members.  During 
the  last  9  years  the  church  has  been  much 
diminished  by  emigration.  It  has  formed 
one  entire  colony,  which  removed  in  the 
spring  of  1832  and  settled  on  the  Du  Page 
river,  about  25  miles  west  of  Chicago,  111. 
Many  more  have  since  emigrated  to  that 
and  other  places  at  the  west,  so  that,  al- 
though 261  members  have  been  added, 
since  the  settlement  of  the  present  pastor, 
to  the  218  then  belonging  to  this  church, 
the  present  number  is  only  240.  Of  the 
above  additions  to  the  church,  about  120 
were  in  1829,  '30,  and  '31.  The  Rev.  Dan 
Kent  was  dismissed,  July  11,  1828,  and 
died  July  21,183.5.  The  Rev.  D.D.Fran- 
cis, the  present  pastor,  was  ordained  July 
29,  1829.  The  Congregational  meeting 
house  is  a  handsome  building,  66  feet 
long,  42  wide,  standing  in  a  small  but 
pleasant  village  near  the  centre  of  the 
town^  and  was  completed  about  the  year 
1800.  There  is  a  small  Baptist  church 
which  was  organized  at  an  early  period, 
which  is  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the 
Rev.  Robert  Bryant.  They  erected  a  neat 
and  commodious  house  of  worship  in  the 
village  in  1841.  The  Methodist  church, 
consisting  of  90  members,  also  erected  a 
convenient  house  of  w^orship  in  1841  in 
the  village.  The  Ptev.  S.  Stiles  is  their 
present  preacher.  The  canker  rash  pre- 
vailed in  this  town  about  the  year  1796, 
and  was  very  mortal.  The  epid(>mic  of 
1812  was  also  very  distressing.  It  carried 
off  60,  nearly  all  heads  of  families,  in  the 
space  of  60  days.  The  practicing  phy- 
sicians are  Doctors  Cooley,  Ransom,  and 
Howard.  Huhbardton  river  runs  through 
the  easterly  part  of  the  town,  affording 
several  good  mill  privileges.  In  the  N. 
E.  corner  is  a  considerable  pond  of  clear 
water,  which  abounds  with  trout,  and  dis- 
charges its  waters  into  Huhbardton  river. 
The  town  is  well  supplied  with  agreeable 
and  wholesome  water.  A  few  springs  are 
slightly  impregnated  with  medicinal  pro- 
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perties,  one  of  wliich  is  becoining  a  place 
of  resort  for  invalids.  The  timber  is 
beech,  maple,  pine,  and  hemlock,  inter- 
spersed witli  oak,  asli,  and  walnut.  The 
soil  is  mostly  clay.  A  range  of  slate  from 
1  to  2^  miles  wide, passes  through  the  town 
from  north  to  south,  furnishing  a  good 
share  of  upland  fir  tillage.  About  a  (juar- 
terof  a  mile  N.  E.  from  the  meeting-house 
is  a  bog  of  marl,  which  might  be  mistaken 
for  fuller's  earth.  In  the  S.  W.  part  of 
the  town  is  a  swamp,  from  which  a  stream 
issues,  and,  after  running  a  short  distance, 
passes  under  a  considerable  hill.  It  runs 
completely  through  the  base  of  the  hill,  a 
distance  of  more  than  half  a  mile.  The 
mean  width  of  the  lake,  on  the  west  line 
of  the  town,  is  about  half  a  mile.  Tlie 
widest  place  is  one  mile  and  a  half,  and  is 
just  north  of  Stoney  Point  landing,  which 
is  situated  about  the  middle  of  the  west 
side  of  the  town.  There  are  two  landing 
places,  Kinyan's  bay  and  Gibbs'  landing, 
where  the  steamboats  touch  for  passen- 
gers, and  where  store  houses  are  erected* 
The  village  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  val- 
ley near  the  centre  of  the  town.  There 
are  in  town  12  common  and  one  select 
school,  2  grist  mills,  9  saw  mills,  1  fulling 
mill,  3  stores,  4  taverns,  and  1  tannery. 
Statistics  of  1840.— Horses,  261  ;  cattle, 
1,807 ;  sheep,  20,527  ;  swine,  663  ;  wheat, 
bu.  2,578  ;  oats,  3,324  ;  rye,  1,385;  buck- 
wheat,'649  ;  Indian  corn,  5,353  ;  potatoes, 
15,700;  hay,  tons,  5,592;  sugar,  llis.  6,- 
285;  wool,  49,048.     Population,  1403. 

Benton's  Gore  is  a  tract  of  5000  acres, 
lying  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Wind- 
sor county,  now  forming  the  westerly  part 
of  Weston,  granted  to  Samuel  Benton 
and  23  associates,  October  26,  1781. 

Berkshire,  a  post  town  in  the  north- 
east part  of  Franklin  county,  in  lat.  44=' 
.58'  and  long.  4"  16',  containing  36  square 
miles.  It  is  50  miles  northwesterly  from 
Montpelier,  and  39  northeasterly  from 
Burlington,  and  is  bounded  north  by  St. 
Armand  in  Canada,  east  by  Rich  ford, 
Gouth  byEnosburgli,and  west  by  Franklin. 
This  townsiiip  was  granted  to  Wm.  Good- 
rich, BarziUa  Hudson,  Charles  Dibble, 
and  their  associates,  March  13,  1780,  and 
was  chartered  by  the  name  of  Berkshire, 
June  22,  1781.  Tiie  settlement  of  this 
town  was  commenced  in  1792  by  Job  Bar- 
ber. Stephen  Royce,  who  was  also  one 
of  the  first  settlers  of  Franklin,  Daniel 
Adams,  Jonathan  Carpenter,  and  Phine- 
has  Heath,  moved  their  families  here  in 
1793,  and  from  this  time  the  settlement 
advanced  with  considerable  rapidity.  El- 
ihu  M.,  son  of  Stephen  Royce,  was  born 
in  1793,  and  was  the  first  child  borii  in 
town.     The  town  was  organized  in  1794, 


and  David  Nutting  was  first  town  clerk. 
The  town  was  first  represented,  in  1796, 
by  Stephen  Royce.  The  religious  denom- 
inations are  Congregationalists,  Metho- 
dists, Baptists,  and  Episcopalians.  There 
are  two  Congregational  churches,  one  in 
East  and  the  other  in  West  Berkshire. 
The  former  was  organized,  Oct.  8,  1820, 
and  has  a  house  of  worship  ;  the  other  ma- 
ny years  earlier,  and  has  a  share  in  a  house 
of  worship.  The  Episcopal  church,  call- 
ed Calvary  Church,  is  in  East  Berkshire, 
and  was  organized  about  1820.  Their 
house  of  worship  was  consecrated  Oct.  1, 
1823.  The  ministers  who  have  labored  in 
this  parish  are  the  Rev.  J.  Clap,  Rev.  J. 
Gray,  Rev.  R.  Peck,  Rev.  L.  McDo- 
nald, and  Rev.  J.  Obear.  Present  min- 
ister, the  Rev.  Moore  Bingham.  Commu- 
nicants, 56.  Missisco  river  runs  througli 
the  southeast  corner  of  the  town,  and  re- 
ceives Trout  river  near  the  line  of  Enos- 
burgh.  On  tliese  streams  is  some  fine  in- 
tervale. Pike  river  enters  the  township 
from  Canada,  and,  after  taking  a  circuit 
of  several  miles,  and  aflbrding  here  some 
of  the  finest  mill  seats  in  the  country,  re- 
turns again  into  Canada.  On  Pike  river, 
in  this  town,  are  several  mills.  The  soil 
is  various,  but  generally  good.  Its  sur- 
face is  diversified  with  gentle  swells  and 
vales,  but  does  not  rise  into  mountains. 
It  is  well  watered  with  brooks.  The  tim- 
ber is  mostly  beech,  maple,  bass,  elm,  and 
hemlock.  The  rocks  abound  with  epidote. 
There  are  1  grist  mill,  4  saw  mills,  and  1 
fulling  mill.  Statistics  of  1840. — Horses, 
298;  cattle,  1,902;  sheep,  3,788;  swine, 
532;  wheat,  bu.  3.884  ;  barley,  53;  oats, 
5,746;  rye,  52;  buckwheat,  735;  Indian 
corn,  2,876;  potatoes  ;  67,995;  \ia.y,  tuiis, 
3,818;  sugar,  lbs.  31,785;  wool,  9,457. — 
Population,  1818. 

Berlin,  a  post  town  in  Washington 
county,  lying  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
state,  in  lat.  44°  13'  and  long.  4^^  25'.  It 
is  bounded  north  by  Montpelier,  east  by 
Barre, south  by  Northficld  and  a  small  part 
of  Williamstown,and  west  by  Moretown. 
It  was  chartered  June  8,  1763,  to  C.  Gra- 
ham and  others,  and  contains  36  square 
miles.  The  settlement  was  commenced 
in  1785,  near  the  mouth  of  Dog  river,  by 
Ebenezcr  Sanborn,  from  Corinth,  and  Jo- 
seph Thurber  from  New  Hampshire  ;  both 
of  them  removed  the  ne.xtyear  to  Platts- 
burgh,  New  York.  In  January,  1786, 
Moses  Smith  from  Granby,  Massachu- 
setts, commenced  in  the  southeast  corner 
of  the  town,  supposing  that  he  was  in  the 
north  west  corner  of  Williamstown.  In 
May,  Daniel  Morse  and  family,  from 
Washington,  and  in  July,  Jacob  Fowler, 
from  Corinth,  removed  to  the  settlements 
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commenced    the  year  before  by  Messrs. 
Sanborn    and  Thurbcr.     Mr.  Fowler  was 
tlie  first  settler  who  resided  here  perma- 
nently, or  whose    descendants    lived  in 
town.     In    addition   to  the  above,  Capt. 
James  Hobart,  Hezekiah  Silloway,  Wm. 
Fla^^,    Jacob  Black,    Eleazer   Hubbard, 
Zachariah  Perrin,  David  Nye,  Elijah  Nye, 
Jabez  Ellis,  Aaron    Strong,  Joshua  Bay- 
ley,  John  Taplin,  and  James  Sawyer  may 
be  mentioned  as  among-  the  early  settlers 
of  the  town.     The  number  of  families  in 
town   in  1790,  was  21;  in    171)5,   65;  in 
171)8,85.     There  was  nothing  remarkable 
attending  the  first  settlement  of  this  town 
but  what  was  common  in  the  first  settle- 
ment of  others.     The  town  was  organized 
March   31,  1791.     David    Nye  was    first 
town  clerk,  and  John  Taplin  first  repre- 
sentative.    Abel  Kna])])  was  chosen  town 
clerk  in  1795,  which  office  he  has  held  till 
the  present  time,  with  the  exception  of 
one  year  (1815).     The  people  of  this  town 
are  mostly  engaged  in  agriculture,  being 
so  situated  that  it  is  more   convenient  for 
them  to  patronize  the  tradesmen  and  pro- 
fessional men  of  other  towns  than  their 
own.     The    religious    societies  are  Con- 
gregationalist,  Methodist  and  Universal- 
ist.     Rev.  James  Hobart  was  settled  over 
the  Congregationalist  society  in  1798,  and 
dismissed   in   1829.     Rev.  Austin  Uazen 
was  settled   in   1837,  and  still  continues 
their    pastor.     The    first    meeting    house 
was  erected  1801,  and  burnt  in  the  winter 
of  1837.     A  "union  house,"  owned  prin- 
cipally by  the  Universallst  and  Methodist 
societies,  was  erected  in  the  south  part  of 
the  town,  and  a   Methodist   house  a  little 
east  of  the  centre  in  1837,  and  a  Congre- 
gationalist  house   at    the  latter  place    in 
1838.     The  town  is  watered  by  Winooski 
river,  which  forms  a  considerable  part  of 
the  northern  boundary  ;   Dog  river  which 
runs  nearly  north    through  the  western 
part  of  the  town ;  Fond  brook  near  the 
centre,  and  Stevens'    branch,  which  runs 
across  the   northeast  corner.     Before  any 
settlements  were  made  in  this  vicinity,  a 
hunter  by  the  name  of  Stevens,  from  the 
east  part  of  the  state,  was  found   dead  in 
his  camp  on  the  bank  of  this  stream  near 
its  mouth,  and  was  buried  there  ;  hence 
its  name.     In  1812,  Mr.  Daniel  Thomp- 
son, while   digging  a  ditch  on  his  farm, 
ploughed  up  human  bones,  which  were 
supposed  to  be  those  of  Stevens".     They 
were    carefully    collected    and    buried.* 
Berlin  Pond  is  a  little  southeast    of  the 
centre  of  the  town.     It  is  in  two  bodies  of 
water,  being  connected  by  a  narrow  neck  ; 

*  There  is  a  notice  of  this  in  the  first  edition  of 
the  Gazetteer,  under  tlie  name  of  Barrc.  He  died  in 
this  town  and  it  is  supposed  tliat  his  camp  was  on 
t!ie  farm  owned  by  J!r.  'i'!ionip»on. 


is  about  two  miles  long  and  half  a  mile 
wide.  The  fish  in  this  pond  are  princi- 
pally pickerel.  When  the  settlement  of 
this  town  was  commenced,  the  dace  was 
the  only  fish  found  in  this  pond.  About 
1803,  some  trout  were  put  into  it,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  became  quite 
plentiful,  some  of  them  weighing  4  or  5 
pounds.  Pickerel  were  afterwards  intro- 
duced, and  as  these  have  multiplied  the 
others  have  disappeared.  There  is  a  me- 
dicinal spring  in  the  northeast  corner  of 
the  town  and  another  in  the  west  part, 
but  they  have  not  gained  much  celebrity. 
The  town  is  somewhat  broken,  yet  it  con- 
tains much  very  good  and  handsome  til- 
lage land.  There  is  considerable  inter- 
vale on  Winooski  and  Dog  river  and  Ste- 
vens' branch.  The  timber,  west  of  Dog 
river,  is  a  mi.xture  of  spruce,  hemlock, 
maple,  beach,  birch,  bassvvood,  and  ash; 
east  of  that,  principally  hard  wood,  ex- 
cepting in  the  vicinity  of  the  pond  and 
streams.  On  a  ridge  of  land  south  of  the 
centre,  is  some  butternut,  and  east  of  the 
pond,  considerable  cedar  and  fir.  Iron 
ore  has  recently  been  discovered  a  little 
east  of  Dog  river,  near  which  place  teri-e 
dc  sena  has  been  found  of  good  quality. 
The  town  has  been  trenerally  very  healthy. 
Occasionally  typhus  fever,  scarlet  fever, 
whooping  cough,  &c.  have  been  epidem- 
ics. The  epidemic  of  1813  prevailed  to 
some  extent,  and  was  fatal  in  quite  a  num- 
ber of  cases.  We  find  on  record  the  fol- 
owing  list  of  birth  and  deaths,  in  this 
town,  from  1799  to  1813,  inclusive: 


Year. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Year. 

Births. 

Deaths 

1799 

36 

7 

1807 

46 

12 

1800 

34 

2 

1806 

50 

15 

1801 

43 

12 

1809 

37 

14 

1802 

36 

25 

1810 

35 

19 

1803 

37 

11 

1811 

47 

22' 

1804 

38 

13 

18J2 

36 

13 

1805 

28 

10 

1813 

43 

30 

1806 

39 

6 

There  is  a  small  village  a  little  east  of 
the  centre  of  the  town  containing  from. 
15  to  20  dwelling  houses,  2  meeting  hous- 
es, a  store,  tavern,  post  office,  grist  and 
saw  mill,  starch  factory,  and  several  me- 
chanics. There  are  13  school  districts 
and  1 3  school  houses  ;  1  mercantile  store,. 
1  machine  shop,  5  carpenters  and  joiners,. 
4  blacksmiths,  and  8  shoemakers.  Statist 
tics  of  1840— Uor-ses,  414;  chttle  2,266  ;. 
sheep,  7,097;  swine,  9-36;  wheat,  bu. 
2,510;  barley,  110;  oats,  20,.335 ;  rye,. 
155;  buck  wheat  1,915;  In.  corn,  7,182; 
potatoes,  83,734  ;  hay,  tons,  1,232;  sugar, 
lbs.   29,175;    wool,  14,647.     Population,, 
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Bernard  the  charter  name  of  Barnard. 
See  Barnard 

Bethel,  a  post  town  in  the  western 
part  of  Windsor  county,  in  lat.  43"  50' 
and  long.  4°  21'.  It  is  bounded  northerly 
by  Randolph,  easterly  by  Royalton,  south- 
erly by  Stockbridge  and  a  small  part  of 
Barnard,  and  westerly  by  R,ochester,  and 
is  30  miles  south  from  Montpelier,  and 
the  same  distance  northwest  from  Wind- 
sor. An  association  was  formed  at  Han- 
over, N.  H.  December  29,  1777,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  "settlement  on 
White  river  and  its  branches."  They  ac- 
cordingly petitioned  the  legislature  of 
Vermont,  in  March  1778,  for  the  grant  of 
a  township  to  be  called  Bethel,  in  which 
they  say  that  they  "  understand  that  said 
lands  were  granted  by  the  late  governor 
of  New  York  counter  to  the  royal  procla- 
mation, to  certain  persons,  the  greater 
part  of  whom  have  now  put  themselves 
tinder  the  protection  of  the  enemies  of  the 
American  states."  A  grant  was  obtained 
March  18,  1778,  and  the  township  was 
chartered  to  John  Payne,  John  House, 
Dudley  Chase,  and  others,  Dec.  23, 1779, 
containing  36  square  miles.  This  was  the 
first  townfehip  chartered  by  tlie  govern- 
ment of  Vermont.  The  settlement  of  this 
'town  was  commenced  in  the  fall  of  1779 
by  Benjamin  Smith.  The  next  year  he 
was  joined  by  Joel  Marsh,  Samuel  Peak, 
Seth  Chase,  Willard  Smith,  and  David 
Stone.  Asa,  son  of  Benjamin  Smith  was 
born  September  6,  1780.  He  was  the 
first  child  born  in  the  town  and  is  now 
living  here.  David  Stone  was  taken  pris- 
oner by  the  Indians  at  the  time  of  their 
descent  upon  Barnard,  August  9,  1780. 
A  small  stockade  fort  was  built  here  at 
the  commencement  of  the  settlement. 
It  stood  at  the  lower  end  of  the  west  vil- 
'iao-e  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and 
-the  garrison  was  commanded  by  Captain 
Safford.  The  town  was  organized  in  1782, 
and  Barnabas  Strong  was  first  town  clerk. 
The  religious  societies  are  Congrega- 
lionalists.  Episcopalians,  Universalists, 
Baptists  and  Methodists.  The  Rev.  Thos. 
Russell  was  settled  by  the  Congregation- 
alists  in  1790,  and  dismissed  in  1704. 
From  that  time  the}'  had  no  settled  minis 
ter  till  March  22,  "l837,  when  the  Rev. 
Benjamin  Abbot  was  installed  and  he  is 
their  present  minister.  They  have  a  neat 
well  finished  house  of  worship,  erected  in 
1835.  The  Episcopal  church  was  organ- 
ized by  the  Rev.  John  E.  Ogden  in  1792, 
and  received  the  name  of  Christ's  Church. 
From  this  time  up  to  1821,  this  parish  had 
the  occasional  services  of  theRev.  Mr.  Og- 
den, the  Rev.  Bethuel  Chittenden,  the 
Rev.  Russell  Catlin,  and  the  Rev.  George 


Leonard.  Bishop  Chase  of  Illinois  also  did 
much  good  here  as  a  lay  reader.  In  1821, 
the  parish  was  regularly  organized,  and 
from  1822  to  1830,  the  Rev.  Joel  Clap  of- 
ficiated here  about  one  half  of  the  time. 
The  Rev.  James  Sabine,  the  present  rec- 
tor, commenced  his  labors  here  in  the  fall 
of  1830,  and  was  instituted  August  11, 
1831.  The  parish  has  lost  many  mem- 
bers by  emigration — 27  in  one  year.  They 
have  a  commodious  church  and  valuable 
parsonage,  the  former  erected  in  1823, 
and  consecrated  June  23,  1824.  During 
Mr.  Sabine"s  ministry  there  have  been 
baptized,  68  ;  confirmed,  75  ;  present  com- 
municants, 100.  The  Universalist  socie- 
ty was  organized  in  1819.  In  1821  they 
settled  the  Rev.  Kittridge  Haven,  who 
remained  till  1827.  Tliey  were  then  with- 
out a  settled  minister  till  1832,  when  the 
Rev.  Eri  Garfield,  the  present  minister, 
was  settled.  Their  house  of  worship  is 
of  brick,  built  in  1816,  and  situated  in  the 
west  village.  There  are  at  the  east  vil- 
lage a  Methodist  and  a  Baptist  society, 
and  a  Methodist  society  in  the  north  part 
of  the  town.  Each  of  these  denomina- 
tions has  a  convenient  house  for  worship. 
The  most  common  diseases  are  the  typhus 
and  lung  fevers  and  dysentery.  Typhus 
fever  prevailed  here  with  great  severity 
in  1798  and  in  1800.  Dysentery  also  pro- 
duced considerable  mortality  in  1798  and 
again  in  1822.  But  the  spotted  and  lung 
fevers  of  1812  and  1813  were  much  the 
most  fatal  diseases  which  have  prevailed. 
A  Mr.  Banister  died  here  about  seven 
years  ago,  aged  103.  The  surface  of  the 
town  is  broken,  but  the  soil  is,  in  general, 
very  warm  and  productive  Timber  on 
the  hills,  hemlock  and  spruce  ;  on  the  low 
lands,  principally  beech,  birch  and  maple. 
This  is  an  interesting  field  to  the  geolo- 
oist.  Between  the  second  and  third 
branch  are  three  distinct  formations  of 
rock — slate,  granite  and  lime.  The  slate 
dips  to  the  north  and  is  quarried  for  un- 
derpinnings, posts,  &c.  Steatite,  or  soap- 
stone,  of  good  quality  is  Jibundant  in  the 
west  village,  and  also  in  the  westerly  part 
of  tJie  town,  and  is  considerably  used  for 
fire-places,  stoves  and  other  purposes. 
Precious  garnets  in  small  but  perfect 
crystals, and  acicularcr3'stals  of  hornblend 
are  common  in  mica  slate.  The  princi- 
pal streams  are  White  river,  which  runs 
across  the  southeast  corner  and  its  second 
and  third  branches.  The  second  branch 
but  just  touches  upon  the  northeast 
corner.  The  tiiird  branch  rises  in  Rox- 
bury,  runs  through  Braintree  and  the 
corner  of  Randolph  into  this  town,  and 
after  running  about  four  miles  within  the 
town,  joius  White  River.  Near  its  moutlj 
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arc  some  very  fine  mill  privileges.  Lo- 
cust creek  falls  into  White  river,  nearly  on 
the  line  between  thi.s  town  and  Barnard. 
There  are  two  villacres,  called  the  East 
and  Jl'est  village.  The  west  tillage  is  the 
largest  and  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
tJiird  branch.  It  is  a  place  of  considera- 
ble business,  having  several  stores,  tav- 
erns, factories  and  mills,  35  dwelling 
houses,  and  about  *250  inhabitants.  Tlie 
e<ist  village  is  situated  in  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  township  on  the  second 
branch.  It  contains  two  stores,  a  large 
woollen  factory,  machine  shop,  &c. — 
Statistics  of  1840. — Horses,  435  ;  cattle, 
1,598;  sheep,  8,930;  swine, 1,149;  wheat, 
bu.  2,646  ;  barley,  158  ;  rye,  1,511  ;  Oats, 
1!2,142  ;  buck  wheat,  3,277  ;  Indian  corn, 
7,184;  potatoes,  50,286 ;  hay,  tons,  4,- 
913;  sugar,  lbs.  28,613;  wool,  24,335. 
Population,  1886.         d.  c.  &  o.  n.  p.  m. 

BiLLYMEAD. — Name  altered  to  Sutton, 
October  19,  1812.     Sec  Sutton. 

Black  Creek. — A  considerable  branch 
ofMissisco  river  in  Franklin  county.  Sec 
Fairfield. 

BiACK  River. — There  are  two  rivers 
of  this  name  in  Vermont,  one  in  Windsor 
county ,the  other  in  Orleans  county.  Black 
River  in  Windsor  county  rises  in  Plym- 
outh and  runs  south  1 2  miles  into  Ludlow; 
thence  east  IJ  miles  through  the  centre 
of  Cavendish  into  Weathcrsfield,  and 
thence  southeast  12  miles  further,  and 
joins  Connecticut  river  in  the  lower  part 
of  Springfield.  This  river  is  remarkable 
for  the  number  of  natural  ponds  through 
which  it  passes.  It  affords  a  great  num- 
ber of  good  mill  privileges,  and  waters 
about  160  square  miles.  Length  35  miles. 
Black  river  in  Orleans  cov.ntij  is  formed 
in  Craftsbury  by  the  united  waters  of 
Elligo  and  Hosmcr's  ponds  and  Trout 
branch,  and  taking  a  northeasterly  course 
through  Albany,  Irasburgh,  and  Orleans, 
falls  into  the  South  bay  of  lake  Mem- 
phremagog,  in  Newport.  Its  length  is  30 
miles, and  it  waters  about  150  square  miles. 

Bloomfielp,  a  post  town  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Essex  county,  is  in  lat. 
^^4^  48'  and  long.  5^  18',  and  is  bounded 
northeasterly  by  Lemington,  southeaster- 
ly by  Connecticut  river,  which  separates 
it  from  Columbia,  N.  II.,  southwesterl}^ 
by  Brunswick,  and  northwesterly  by  Lew- 
is. It  lies  60  miles  northeast  from  Mont- 
pelicr,  and  100  from  Windsor;  and  was 
chartered,  June  29,  1762,  by  tiic  name  of 
Minehead,  and  contains  23,040  acres.  The 
settlement  of  this  township  wns  commen- 
ced before  the  year  1800,  but  the  progress 
of  the  settlement  has  been  slow.  The 
western  and  south  parts  are  watered  by 
Nulhegan  river.     The  northeastern  parts 
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arc  watered  by  two  or  three  small  streams, 
which  fall  into  the  Connecticut.  Statis- 
tics, of  1840.  Horses,  44;  cattle,  211; 
sheep  377  ;  swine,  109;  wheat,  bu.  315; 
barley,  76;  oats  1,163  ;  b'k  wheat  1,083  ; 
rye,  22  ;  Ind.  corn,  242  ;  potatoes,  6,640  ; 
hay,  tons,  450;  sugar,  lbs.  7,060  wool, 
642.     Population,  179. 

Bolton,  a  post  town  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Chittenden  county,  in  lat.  44°  25'  and 
long.  4°  9'.  It  is  bounded  north  by  Mnns- 
field,  east  by  Waterbury  and  a  part  of 
Duxbur}'^,  south  by  Huntington,  and  west 
by  Richmond  and  Jericho.  It  was  char- 
tered June  7,  1763,  and  originally  con- 
tained 36  square  miles.  On  the  27th  of 
Oct.  1794,  the  northeast  part  of  Hunting- 
ton was  annexed  to  it.  The  first  settlers 
were  Noah  Dewey,  Peter  Dilse,  James 
Moore,  Thomas  Palmer,  Robert  Stinson, 
and  John  and  Robert  Kenedy.  The  town- 
ship was  first  regularly  surveyed  in  1600 
by  John  Johnson,  Esq.  It  lies  midway  be- 
tween Montpelier  and  Burlington,  its  post 
office  being  18  miles  from  eacli.  The 
town  is  very  mountainous  and  broken, 
and  but  a  small  part  of  it  capable  of  being 
settled.  Winooski  river  runs  through  the 
town  from  east  to  west,  and  along  the 
banks  ofthis  stream  nearly  all  the  inhab- 
itants reside.  The  river  receives  several 
branches  in  this  town,  both  from  the  north 
and  south.  The  township  lies  on  the 
western  range  of  the  Green  Mountains, 
and  the  Winooski  turnpike  passes  through 
it  along  the  north  bank  of  Winooski  river. 
Statistics  oilMQ.— Worses.,  88;  cattle,  544; 
sheep,  2,228;  swine,  78  ;  wheat,  bu.  961; 
oats,  3,857  ;  rye,  21 ;  b'k  wheat,  858  ;  corn, 
2,174  ;  potatoes,  13,400  ;  hay,  tons,  1,116; 
sugar,  lbs.  13,215;  wool,  6,081.  Popula- 
tion, 470. 

BoiMRAZiNE  Lake.     See  Castlcton. 

Brapford,  a  post  town  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Orange  count}', in  lat.  44^  and  long. 
4°  46',  bounded  north  by  Newbury,  east 
by  Connecticut  river,  which  separates  it 
from  Piermont,  N.H.,  south  bj  Fairlee 
and  West  Fairlee,  and  west  by  Corinth. 
Three  thousand  acres  of  this  town,  lying 
on  Connecticut  river,  were  granted  bj 
New  York  to  Sir  Harry  Moore,  an!  by 
him  conveyed  to  30  settlers.  The  rest  of 
the  land  was  taken  up  by  pitches.  The 
town  was  first  called  ]\Ioretown,  but  was 
altered  to  Bradford,  by  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature passed  Oct  23,  1788.  The  settle- 
ment of  this  town  was  commenced  by 
John  Hosmer  in  J 765,  near  the  mouth  of 
Wait's  river.  He  was  joined  the  next 
year  by  Sam'l  Sleeper  and  Benoni  Wright, 
and  in  1771  the  number  of  families  in  town 
amounted  to  ten.  The  first  grist  mil)  was 
erected  by  John  Peters  in  1772  at  the  falls 
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near  the  mouth  of  Wait's  river,  and  the 
first  saw  mill  by  Benjamin  Baldwin  in 
1774.  The  first  town  meeting  on  record 
was  on  the  4th  of  May,  1773,  and  Stevens 
McConnel  was  then  chosen  town  clerk. 
Tliis  town,  not  having  been  regularly 
chartered,  the  Legislature,  January  22, 
1791,  appointed  Israel  Smith,  Alexander 
Harvey  and  James  Whitelaw,  a  commit- 
tee to  deed  the  land  to  the  settlers.*  The 
first  meeting  house  in  town  was  built  in 
1791,  by  the  Baptists  under  Elder  Rice. 
His  church  embraced  members  from  sev- 
eral towns  on  both  sides  Connecticut  riv- 
er. The  second  meeting  house  was  built 
by  the  Congregationalists  in  1793,  who 
settled  the  Rev.  Gardner  Kellogg,  Sept. 
2,  179-5.  He  was  dismissed  April6, 1809, 
and  in  1815  the  Rev.  Silas  McKeen  was 
settled  over  this  church  and  continued 
several  years.  The  two  first  meeting 
houses  have  both  been  taken  down.  There 
are  at  present  four  houses  for  worship, 
one  belonging  to  the  Congregationalists, 
one  to  the  Christains,  one  to  the  Metho- 
dists, and  a  union  house.  The  lands  for 
the  first  settled  minister  were  divided,  200 
acres  to  the  Congregationalists,  and  100 
acres  to  the  Baptists.  Wait's  river,  the 
principal  stream  in  town,  enters  it  from 
the  west  in  two  branches,  and  passing 
through,  in  an  easterly  direction,  empties 
into  Connecticut  river,  affording  a  num- 
ber of  valuable  mill  privileges.  Hall's 
brook  and  Roaring  brook,  are  considera- 
ble streams,  which  enter  the  town  from 
Newbury  and  pass  through  the  corner  of 
it  into  the  Connecticut.  Smaller  streams 
are  numerous,  and  several  medicinal 
springs  have  been  discovered,  but  are  of 
little  note.  The  surface  of  the  town  is 
somewhat  broken.  A  handsome  and  fertile 
strip  of  intervale  skirts  Connecticut  river, 
and  there  is  much  good  land  in  other 
parts.  There  is  no  waste  land  with  the 
exception  of  30  or  40  acres  on  Wright's 
mountain.  In  the  northwest  part  of  the 
town  is  situated  Wright's  Mountain, 
sometimes,  erroneously  called  Virgin 
Mountain.  In  this  mountain  is  a  cavern 
called  the  Devil's  Den,  which  has  several 

*  We  have  received  from  John  McDuffee,  Esq.  of 
Bradford  a  very  minute  and  full  account  of  the  con- 
flicting grant!)  and  claims  to  the  lands  in  Bradford 
and  the  neighboring  towns,  and  of  the  surveys  which 
were  undertakes  by  the  various  claimants.  The  in- 
teresting facts  wliich  are  embraced  in  his  communi- 
cation are  highly  worthy  of  preservation,  and  we  re- 
grot  that  we  have  not  room  to  insert  the  article  en- 
tire. It  appears  that  the  lands  in  this  vicinity  were 
granted  botli  by  Now  Hampshire  and  New  York,  and 
that  the  townships  were  surveyed  and  claimed 
under  charters  from  both  provinces,  which  produced 
much  trouble  and  vexatious  litigation.  A  portion  of 
the  subiiance  of  Mr;  McDulfee'a  communication 
will  be  found  in  our  account  of  Connecticut  river, 
Corinth,  &:c. 


apartments,  and  is  thought  to  have  been 
the  abode  of  human  beings.  In  the  east 
part  of  tiie  town  is  a  considerable  precipice 
called  Rowell's  Ledge.  The  timber  is 
principally  pine,  sugar  maple,  oak,  beech, 
and  hemlock.  Bradford  academy  was  in- 
corporated and  the  building  erected  in 
lir<20.  It  has  a  male  and  female  depart- 
ment, with  permanent  teachers.  The 
school  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The 
3'early  attendance  is  about  200.  The 
present  head  teachers  are  Mr.  M.  P.  Case, 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Vermont, 
and  Miss  Martha  A.  Rogers,  formerly  of 
Boston,  Mass.  The  school  derives  a  por- 
tion of  its  support  from  the  county  gram- 
mar school  lands,  but  depends  chiefly  up- 
on the  charge  for  tuition.  At  the  princi- 
pal falls  in  Wait's  river,  about  half  a  mile 
from  its  junction  with  the  Connecticut,  is 
a  small  but  flourishing  village.  On  the 
falls,  which  afford  some  of  the  best  mill 
privileges  in  the  state,  are  a  grist  and  saw 
mill,  furnace  for  casting  ploughs,  stoves, 
&.C.  two  whetstone  factories,  two  machine 
shops,  and  an  extensive  paper  mill.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  above,  the  village  contains, 
besides  stores,  mechanics  shops,  &c.,  a 
meeting  house,  an  academy,  77  dwelling 
houses,  and  101  families.  On  Wait's  riv- 
er, about  two  miles  above  the  village,  is  a 
saw  mill  and  woollen  factory.  The  first 
artificial  globes  ever  manufactured  in  the 
United  States,  were  made  here  about  the 
year  1812,  by  Mr.  James  Wilson.  After 
a  labor  of  several  years,  Mr.  W.  &  Sons, 
succeeded  in  bringing  their  globes  to  a 
high  degree  of  perfection,  and  established 
a  manufactory  of  them  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 
on  an  extensive  scale.  Statistics  of  1840 . 
Horses,  389;  cattle,2,100;  sheep,  9,388; 
swine,  1,350  ;  wheat,  bu.  3,464  ;  barley, 
76 ;  oats,  21,832;  rye,  1,118  ;  buck  wheat, 
1,007;  Indian  corn,  8,455  ;  potatoes,  48,- 
178;  hay,  tons,  3,932;  sugar,  lbs.  9,387; 
wool,  16,424.     Population,  1655. 

Bradi.eyvale,  an  unorganized  town- 
ship in  the  eastern  part  of  Caledonia 
county,  having  Victory  on  the  northeast. 
Concord  on  the  southeast  and  Kirby  on 
the  west.  It  was  chartered  to  Thomas 
Pearsall,  Jan.  27, 1791,  and  contains  3,936 
acres,  and  was  incorporated  with  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  a  town,  excepting 
that  of  representation,  Oct.  29,  1803.  It  is 
watered  by  Moose  river,  which  passes 
through  it  near  the  centre,  from  northeast 
to  southwest,  and  joins  the  Passumpsic  at 
St.  Jonhsbury.  Statistics  of  18M. — Horses, 
10;  cattle,  41;  sheep,  88;  swine,  19; 
wheat,  bu.  31 ;  barley,  60 ;  oats,  300  ;  rye, 
10  ;  buckwheat,  78  ;  Indian  corn,  63  ;  po- 
tatoes, 1,155;  hay,  tons,  83;  sugar,  lbs. 
1,700;  wool,  197.     Population,  50. 
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Braintree,  a  township  in  tJie  south- 
west corner  of  Orange  county,  in  lat.43° 
58'  and  long.  4"  1!)',  bounded   nortlierly 
by  Roxbury  and  Brookfield,  easterly  b}' 
Randolpli,  southerly  by  Bethel,  and  wes- 
terly by  Granville.     It  is  21  miles  south- 
westerly from  Montpelier,  and  38  north- 
west from  Windsor.     This  township  was 
granted  November  2,  1780,  and  was  char- 
tered to  Jacob  Spear,  Levi  Davis  and  oth- 
ers, August  1,  1781.     It  originally  con- 
tained 36  square  miles.     The  settlement 
of  the  town  was  commenced  about    the 
year  1783,  by  Silas  Flint,  Samuel  Bass, 
Jacob  and  Samuel  Spear  and  others,  emi- 
grants from  Braintree  and  Sutton,  Mass. 
S.  Flint's  wife  was  the  first  woman   who 
came  into  the  town  and  received  in  con- 
sequence a  present  of  100  acres  of  land 
from  the  proprietors.  Hiram,  son  of  Sam- 
uel Bass,  was  the  first  child  born  in  town. 
The  first  proprietors'  meeting  held  within 
the  town  was  at  the  house  of  Jacob  Spear, 
September  19,  1786.     The  town  was  or- 
ganized March  7, 1788,  and  Elijah  French 
was  first  town  clerk.     It  was  first  repre- 
sented by  Isaac  Nichols  in  1791.     The  re- 
ligious denominations  are  Congregation- 
alists.  Baptists  and  Christians.     The  Con- 
gregational church   was   organized   Dec. 
25,  1794,  and  at  first  consisted  of  8  mem- 
bers.  The  Rev.  Aaron  Cleveland  was  set- 
tled over  it  in  March,  1801,  and  dismissed 
April  22,1807.  Sept.22,lS07,the  Rev.  Am- 
mi  Nichols,  the  present  pastor,  was  settled 
over  it.     In  1801,  they  erected  a  commo- 
dious meeting  house  upon  what  is  called 
Quaker   hill.     Elder    Elijah  Huntington 
was    settled  over  the   Baptist  church  in 
June,  1800.     They  have  a  meeting  house 
at  the  branch,  erected  about  the  year  1813. 
There    is    a   society   of  Christians,    who 
have  a  meeting  house  erected  about  the 
year  1816,  in  the  east  part  of  the  town, 
and  also  some  Methodists.     Mrs.  Dorcas 
Nichols  died  in  this  town  in  1841,  aged 
105.     The  town  has  in  general  been  very 
healthy.    It  is  watered  by  the  third  branch 
of  White    river,    and    Ayers'    and    Mill 
brook,  its  tributaries.     They  are  all  suffi- 
cient for  mills.  Ayers'  brook  rises  in  Rox- 
bury   and    Brookfield,  waters  the   north- 
east part  of  the   town,   and  after  receiv- 
ing   Mill    brook    from   the    west,    unites 
with  the  third  branch  of  White  river,  just 
below  the  west  village  in  Randolph.     Be- 
tween Ayers'  brook  and  the  third  branch, 
is  a  large  swell  of  land,  and  when  Mr.  Eb- 
enezerWaters  was  surveying  the  township 
he  said  to  those  with  him,  "  We  will  sit 
down  here  and  dine  with  our  hats  on  and 
call  it  Quaker  Hill,"  and  it  has  ever  since 
been  known  by  that  name.     Between  the 
third  branch  and  the  head  of  White  river, 


is  a  considerable  mountain,  which  ren- 
ders that  part  of  the  township  incapable 
of  settlement.  According  to  tradition, 
Ayers'  brook  derives  its  name  from  a  per- 
son by  the  name  of  Ayers,  who,  having 
run  away  from  New  England,  became  a 
guide  to  the  French  and  Indians  in  their 
expeditions  against  the  English,  but  who 
was  taken  and  executed  near  this  stream, 
about  the  year  1755.  Statistics  of  1840. — 
Horses,  418;  cattle,  1,670;  sheep,  6, 180; 
swine,  1,120;  wheat,  bu.  3,680  ;  barley, 
465;  oats,  1,218;  rye,(l,080;  b'k  wheat, 
1,345;  Ind.  corn,  4,880;  potatoes,  42,010; 
hay,  tons,  3,581;  sugar,  lbs.  18,800  ;  wool, 
12,860.     Population,  1332. 

Brandon,  a  post  town  in  the  north  part 
of  Rutland  county,  40  miles  northwe^ 
from  Windsor,  40  southwest  from  Mont- 
pelier, and  65  north  from  Bennington,  in 
lat.  43°  48'  and  long.  3"  59'.  It  is  bound- 
ed north  by  Leicester,  east  by  Goshen 
and  Chittenden,  south  by  Pittsford,  and 
west  by  Sudbury  and  a  small  part  of  Whi- 
ting. It  was  chartered  by  the  name  of 
Neshobe,  October  20,  1762,  and  contains 
22,756  acres.  The  name  was  altered  to 
Brandon,  October  20,  1784.  The  settle- 
ment of  the  town  was  commenced  in  the 
year  1775  by  John  Whelan,  Noah  Strong, 
David  June,  Jedediali  Winslow,  Amos 
Cutler,  and  others.  Mr.  Cutler  was, 
however,  the  only  person  who  remained 
in  town  during  the  following  winter.  He 
lived  the  whole  winter  here  entirely  a- 
lone,  without  being  visited  by  a  human 
being.  In  1777,  the  town  was  visited  by 
a  party  of  Indians,  who  killed  two  men, 
George  and  Aaron  Robins,  made  prison- 
ers of  most  of  the  other  inhabitnnts,  an-d 
set  fire  to  their  dwellings  and  to  a  saw 
mill  which  they  had  erected.  Josejih 
Barker,  his  wife,  and  a  child  eighteen 
months  old,  were  among  the  prisoners. 
Mrs.  Barker,  not  being  in  a  condition  to 
traverse  tiie  wilderness,  was  set  at  liberty 
with  her  child.  The  next  night,  with  no 
other  shelter  than  the  trees  of  the  forest 
and  the  canopy  of  heaven,  and  with  no 
other  company  than  the  infant  above  nam- 
ed, she  had  another  child.  She  was  found 
the  following  day  and  removed  with  her 
children  to  Pittsford.  Mr.  Barker  was 
carried  to  Middlebury,  where,  feigning 
himself  sick,  he  succeeded  in  the  night  in 
making  his  escape,  and  arrived  safely  at 
Pittsford.  The  town  was  organized  about 
the  year  1784,  and  Gideon  Horton  was 
first  town  clerk.  The  religious  denom- 
inations are  Baptists,  Congrcgational- 
ists,  Methodists  and  Episcopalians.  The 
first  settled  minister  was  the  Rev.  Isaac 
Webb.  He  was  settled  by  the  Bap- 
tist church  aaid  socltey   about  the  yicar 
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1783.  The  Baptist  society,  -wliich  is  nu- 
merous, erected  a  coiniiiodious  and  ele- 
gant church  in  1832,  a  figure  of  which 
rnay  be  seen  in  part  second,  page  185.  It 
has  been  for  some  time  under  the  pasto- 
ral care  of  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Thomas.  The 
Congregational  church  was  organized 
September  23,  1785,  but  had  no  settled 
minister  till  1792,  when  they  settled  the 
Rev.  Enos  Bliss.  His  successors  have 
been  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Hebard,  from 
January  3,  1800,  to  September  7,  1820 ; 
the  Rev.  Beriah  Green,  from  April  16, 
1823,  to  May  11,  1829;  the  Rev.  Ira  In- 
graham,  from  September  1,  1830,  to  Feb. 
J7,  1836;  and  the  Rev.  Harvey  Curtis, 
from  February  17,  1836,  to  December  15, 
1840.  The  Episcopal  church  was  organ- 
ized in  1839,  under  the  name  of  St.  Tliom- 
an'  Church.  Their  minister  is  the  Rev.  Jo- 
siah  Perry.  They  are  erecting  a  neat 
gothic  church  the  present  season.  The 
surface  of  this  township  is  generally  lev- 
el. The  Green  Mountains  lie  along  the 
east  line,  and  present  some  lofty  sunnnits. 
The  principal  streams  are  Otter  creek, 
which  runs  through  the  town  from  south 
to  north,  and  Mill  river, which  rises  among 
the  mountains  in  Goshen  and  enters  this 
town  from  the  east.  At  the  foot  of  the 
mountains.  Mill  river  receives  the  waters 
of  a  small  pond,  called  Spring  pond,  and 
becomes  a  considerable  mill  stream.  In 
this  stream  are  several  falls,  which  afford 
excellent  sites  for  mills  and  other  ma- 
chinery. It  runs  about  ten  miles  and 
falls  into  Otter  creek  about  a  mile  from 
the  village.  The  soil  of  the  town  is  vari- 
ous, but  generally  a  light  loam,  easily  til- 
led and  very  productive.  The  eastern 
part  is  an  extensive  pine  plain  and  is  con- 
sidered poor  land ;  yet,  by  proper  atten- 
tion, it  is  converted  into  good  farms.  The 
western  part  is  a  mixture  of  clay  and  loam. 
The  alluvial  flats,  or  intervale,  along  Ot- 
ter creek  in  this  town,  are  extensive  and 
beautiful,  and  are  not  surpassed  in  fertili- 
ty by  any  in  the  vicinit}^.  The  town  pro- 
duces every  variety  of  timber  connnon  to 
the  country.  Pine,  oak,  cherry,  sugar 
and  red  maple,  ash  and  cedar  are  found  in 
abundance.  A  bed  of  bog  iron  ore  was 
discovered  in  this  town  about  1810,  which 
is  inexhaustible,  and  which  has  been  ex- 
tensively wrought  for  some  years  past  in- 
to bar  and  cast  iron.  From  seven  to  nine 
tons  of  this  ore  can  be  melted  iu  a  quarter 
furnace,  in  24  hours,  yielding  33  per  cent, 
of  soft  grey  iron,  which  is  not  liable  to 
•crack  from  the  effects  of  heat,  and.  con- 
sequently, makes  the  best  of  stoves.  Small 
cannon  have  been  made  from  it,  which 
are  bored  with  facility  and  answer  a  good 
-purpose.     The    bar  iron,  which  is  made 


from  the  ore,  is  of  the  best  quality.  The 
ore  is  found  by  digging  five  or  six  feet, 
and  is  covered  by  strata  of  sand  andocher. 
The  bed  has  been  penetrated  about  100 
feet,  but  its  depth  is  not  known.  Manga- 
nese is  found  here  in  abundance  and  of 
the  best  quality.  Nearly  200  tons  are 
annually  sent  to  market,  much  of  which 
is  exported  to  Europe.  Marble  is  exten- 
sively quarried  and  manufactured,  and  a 
quarry  has  recently  been  opened  which  is 
thought  to  be  equal  to  the  finest  Italian 
marble.  About  1^  mile  east  of  the  vil- 
lage, are  two  caverns  in  limestone  ledges, 
and  about  half  a  mile  apart.  The  descent 
into  tlie  largest  is  about  18  feet  perpen- 
dicular, into  a  room  16  or  18  feet  square. 
From  this  room  is  a  passage,  barely  suffi-- 
cient  to  admit  a  middling  sized  person  to 
pass  along  in  a  creeping  posture,  into  an- 
other room  still  larger,  which  has  not  been 
much  explored.  Brandon  village  ia 
among  tiie  most  flourishing  in  the  state. 
It  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
and  is  divided  nearly  equally  by  Mill  riv- 
er. It  is  16  miles  from  Middlebury,  16 
from  Rochester,  16  from  Rutland,  and  16 
from  lake  Champlain.  It  contains  130 
dwelling  houses,  3  brick  meeting  houses, 
a  seminary,  100  fret  by  30,  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  Baptist  denomination,  2 
two-story  brick  school  houses,  and  a  va- 
riety of  iron  works,  mills,  and  other  build- 
ings, and  about  940  inhabitants.  There 
are  in  town,  13  school  districts  and  13 
school  houses,  2  blast  and  2  cupola  fur- 
naces, ]  flouring  mill  and  10  saw  mills,  a 
last  factory,  a  lead  pipe  factory,  &c. — 
Statistics  of  1840. — Horses,  331 ;  cattle, 
1,395;  sheep,  14,091;  swine,  546;  wheat, 
bu.  1,493;  barley,  20;  Oats,  7,174;  rye, 
2,803;  buck  wheat,  959;  In.  corn,  10,222; 
potatoes,  26,052;  hay,  tons,  5,172  ;  siigar, 
lbs.  13,586  ;  wool,  32,758.     Pop.  2,194. 

Brattlf.borough,  a  post  town  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  Windham  county,  is 
in  lat.  42°  52'  and  long.  4°  25'.  It  is  the 
principal  town  in  the  county  and  is  boun- 
ded north  by  Dummerston,  east  by  Con- 
necticut river,  which  separates  it  from 
Chesterfield,  N.  H.  south  by  Vernon  and 
Guilford,  and  west  by  Marlborough.  The 
town  was  chartered,  December  26,  1753, 
and  contains  about  34  square  miles.  It  is 
about  100  miles  south  from  Montpelier, 
30  east  from  Bennington,  75  west  from 
Boston,  60  from  Albany  and  390  from 
Washington.  This  town  derives  its  name 
from  Colonel  Brattle,  of  Massachusetts, 
one  of  the  principal  proprietors.  Fort 
Dummer,  the  first  civilized  establishment 
within  the  present  limits  of  Vermont,  was 
built  in  1724,  in  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  town,  on  what  is  now  called  ^'■Dvmmer 
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MeadoiDS."  Nathan  Willard,  David  Sar- 
gcant,  David  .Sargeant,  Jr.  Jolm  and  Thos. 
Sargeant,  Joliii  Alexander,  Fairbank 
Moore  and  son,  Sanuiel  Wells  and  John 
Arms  were  among  the  first  settlers,  and 
were  all  from  Massachusetts  except  John 
and  Thomas  Sargeant,  and  John  Alexan- 
der, who  were  born  at  Fort  Dummor. 
John  Sargeant  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
first  white  person  born  within  the  present 
limits  of  Vermont.  His  father  and  broth- 
er David  were  ambushed  by  the  Indians  ; 
the  former  killed  and  scalped,  and  the  oth- 
er carried  into  captivity,  where  he  adopt- 
ed the  Indian  habits  and  manners,  but  af- 
terwards returned  to  his  friends.  Fair- 
bank  Moore  and  his  son  were  killed  by 
Indians  at  West  river  meadows,  two  miles 
north  of  Fort  Dummcr,  and  the  wife  and 
daughter  of  the  latter,  carried  into  captiv- 
ity. In  1771, Stephen  Greenleaf,  from  Bos- 
ton, having  purchased  what  was  called  the 
Governor's  Farm,  situated  where  the  east 
village  now  is,  opened  a  store  here,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  the  first  store  within 
the  limits  of  Vermont.  The  time  the  town 
was  organized  is  not  ascertained.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  Doct.  Henry  Wells 
was  the  first  town  clerk.  Colonel  Samuel 
Wells  was  the  first  representative  for  the 
county  of  Cumberland,  under  the  then 
province  of  New  York.  As  the  transac- 
tions, during  the  celebrated  controversy 
with  New  York,  were  somewhat  similar 
in  several  of  the  old  towns  in  this  vicinity, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  account  of 
Guilford,  Bennington,  &c.  The  Con- 
gregationalists  are  the  most  numerous  de- 
nomination of  Christians.  Their  first  min- 
ister was  the  Rev.  Abner  Reeve.  He  was 
settled  by  covenant  in  the  year  1770,  and 
preached  about  26  years,  when,  by  his  own 
consent,  he  was  succeeded,  in  17!I4,  by 
the  Rev.  William  Wells,  from  Great  Brit- 
ain, whose  salary  was  yearly  granted  by 
the  town.  He  preached  about  20  years 
and  was  succeeded,  in  1814,  by  the  Rev. 
Caleb  Burge,  who  continued  about  6  years 
and  was  dismissed  b}"^  mutual  consent. 
He  was  succeeded  January  3, 1821,  by  the 
Rev.  Jedediah  L.  Stark,  who  was  dismiss- 
ed April  24,  183!*,  and  was  succeeded  by 
the  Rev.  Corbin  Kidder,  the  present  min- 
ister, who  was  installed  October  15,  1839. 
The  first  meeting  house  was  built  by  the 
town  about  1772.  It  was  small  and  a  lar- 
ger one  was  built  in  the  west  village  in 
1785.  A  new  Congregational  parish  be- 
ing formed,  in  1815  they  erected  a  new 
meeting  house  in  the  east  village,  which 
was  dedicated  August  22,  1816,  and  set- 
tled the  Rev.  Jonathan  McGee,  January 
13,  1811).  He  was  dismissed  September 
10,  1834,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  R,ev. 


Charles  Walker,  the  present  incumbent, 
who  was  installed  January  1,  lH35.  A 
society  of  Unitarians  erected  a  house  of 
worship  in  the  east  village  in  1831 ,  which 
was  dedicated  February  22,  1832,  and 
June  14.  1832,  they  settled  the  Rev.  Addi- 
son Brown,  who  is  their  present  minister. 
There  is  a  Methodist  society  in  each  vil- 
lage, which  are  supplied  by  itinerant 
preachers  ;  that  in  the  east  village  erected 
a  chapel  in  1837.  There  is  also  a  Baptist 
society  in  the  east  village,  which  are  about 
erecting  a  house  of  worship.  An  Episco- 
pal parish  was  organized  here  in  J836,  by 
the  Rev.  David  S.  Devens,  under  the 
name  of  St.  Peter's  Church.  It  consists 
of  only  a  few  families  and  has  had  only 
occasional  ministerial  services.  An  acad- 
emy was  incorporated  in  the  west  village 
in  1801.  The  building  was  originally  5G 
by  40  feet  and  two  stories  bigh,  to  which 
additions  have  since  been  made.  A  high 
school  was  located  in  the  east  village  in 
183],  and  is  in  successful  operation  under 
the  charge  of  Mr.  David  M.  Kimball.  A- 
mong  the  men  of  this  town  who  are  distin- 
guished in  the  annals  of  the  state,  maybe 
mentioned  the  Hon.  Samuel  Knight,  Sam- 
uel Wells,  Samuel  Gale,  Samuel  Stearns, 
L.  L.  D.,  Dr.  Henry  Wells,  Micah  Towns- 
end,  Hon.  John  Noyes,  James  Elliot,  Roy- 
al Tyler,  Rev.  Wm.  Wells,  D.  D.,  John 
Blake,  John  Steward,  Lemuel  Whitney, 
Jonathan  Hunt,  John  Holbrook,  Joseph 
Clark,  Samuel  Elliot  and  Samuel  Clark. 
The  surface  of  the  town  is  considerably 
broken.  A  little  west  of  the  centre  are 
two  elevations  called  Great  and  Little 
Round  mountain.  They  are  both  accessi- 
ble, and  most  of  the  land  capable  of  culti- 
vation. The  soil  is  similar  to  that  gener- 
ally found  along  the  Connecticut,  consist- 
ing of  intervale,  sand,  loam  and  gravel, 
with  such  timber  as  is  naturally  adapted 
to  them.  The  principal  streams  are  West 
river  and  Whetstone  brook.  The  former 
runs  but  a  short  distance  in  town,  enter- 
ing it  from  Dumnierston  and  falling  into 
Connecticut  river  near  the  northeast  cor- 
ner. Whetstone  brook  rises  in  Marlbo- 
rough and  runs  through  Brattleborough 
very  near  the  centre.  This  affords  many 
excellent  water  privileges,  which  are  al- 
ready occupied  by  a  great  variety  of  mills 
and  other  machinery.  Connecticut  river 
forms  the  eastern  boundary  for  about  six 
miles.  It  runs  in  several  places  with  a 
strong  current,  denominated  "  The  swift 
water"  by  the  boatmen.  The  river  is 
crossed  at  the  lower  part  of  the  east  vil- 
lage, by  a  handsome  bridge,  built  in  1804, 
and  connecting  this  town  with  Hinsdale, 
New  Hampshire.  A  few  rods  above  the 
bridge    is  the  general  landing  place  for 
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merchandise,  which  is  brought  into  town 
by  boats.  There  are  few  minerals  worthy 
of  notice.  Actynolitc  is  found  here  in 
steatite.  It  is  in  very  perfect  capillary 
crystals  which  are  grouped  together  in 
different  forms  and  sometimes  radicated. 
Argillaceous  slate  is  very  abundant,  and 
is  quarried  to  considerable  extent.  Mica 
is  found  of  rose  red  color  with  schorl 
in  quartz,  and  abundance  of  schorl  in 
beautiful  crystals,  and  also  the  red  oxyde 
of  titanium.  There  are  two  considerable 
villages,  one  standing  at  the  mouth  of 
Whetstone  brook,  called  the  East  Village, 
and  the  other  near  the  centre  of  the  town, 
called  the  West  Village.  The  east  village 
is  one  of  the  most  active  business  places 
in  the  state.  Besides  the  public  buildings, 
the  numerous  manufacturing  estabLsli- 
ments,  stores  and  mechanic  shops,  it  con- 
tains a  post  office,  bank,  two  printing  offi- 
ces, 7  water  power  printing  presses,*  and 
the  asylum  for  the  insane. t  Five  daily 
mails  arrive  in  this  village  and  two  others 
less  frequently.  There  is  also  a  post  of- 
fice in  the  west  village,  but  it  is  compara- 
tively a  place  of  little  business.  Statistics 
of  1840.— Horses,375;  cattle,2,120;  sheep, 
•2,350:  swine,  1,123;  wheat,  bu.  1,235; 
barley,  738:  oats,  9,920  ;  rye,  2,687  ;  b'k 
■wheat,  412;  corn, 6,490;  potatoes,  27,480; 
hay,  tons,  3,3-58;  sugar,  lbs.  12,250; 
wool,  4,058.     Population,  2623.      s.  g. 

Bridgewater,  a  post  town  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  Windsor  county,  situated  in 
lat.  43°  37'  and  long.  4'' 22',  and  bounded 
■north  by  Barnard,  east  by  Woodstock, 
south  by  Plymouth  and  west  by  Sher- 
burne. The  length  of  the  western  bounda- 
ry is,  by  the  charter,  eight  miles,  that  of 
"the  eastern  seven  miles  and  a  half,  and  of 
tlie  northern  and  southern  six  miles  each, 
giving  an  area  of  46.;^  miles.  Barnard, 
ihowever,  claims  and  is  now  in  possession 
'of  a  strip  of  land  about  half  a  mile  in 
■breadth,  extending  across  the  north  end 
>of  the  town,  and  this  too  under  a  charter 
■derived  from  the  same  source,  and  dated 
seven  days  later  than  that  of  Bridgewa- 
ter. Bridgewater  is  45  miles  south  from 
Montpelier,  17  northwest  from  Windsor, 
and  60  nortiieast  from  Bennington.  Its 
charter  is  dated  July  10,  1761.  Dea.  Asa 
Jones  surveyed  a  lot  of  land  in  Bridge- 
water,  in  September,  1779,  and  the  next 
■winter,  removed  his  family  into  this  town 
from  Woodstock,  a  distance  of  three  miles, 
on  handsleds.     This  was  the  first  family 


*Jn  1S36,  the  business  done  at  Holbrook  & 
Feijenden's  paper  mill,  printing  office  and  binde- 
ry, anrionnted  to  about  $500,000.  Since  that  period 
the  establishment  has  been  transferred  to  the  Typo- 
graphical Company,  and  the  amount  of  business  not 
known. 

t  For  ar  account  of  the  Asylum,  see  part  second, 
page  219. 


in  town.  Mr.  Amos  Mendall  came  in, 
the  spring  following.  May,  1780,  and  was 
married  to  a  daughter  of  Dea.  Jones.  This 
was  the  first  couple  married,  and  was  the 
second  family  in  town.  Their  daughter, 
Lucy,  was  the  first  child  born.  In  1783, 
Messrs.  Isaiah  Shaw  and  Cephas  Sheldon 
moved  their  families  into  the  north  part 
of  the  town,  they  having  commenced  im- 
provements the  year  before.  Capt.  James 
Fletcher  came  in  with  his  family  about 
the  same  time.  In  1784,  settlements  were 
commenced  along  the  river  in  the  south 
part  of  the  town,  by  the  Messrs.  South- 
gates,  Hawkins  and  Topliff",  and  from  this 
time  the  settlement  proceeded  rapidly  for 
a  number  of  years.  The  first  saw  mill 
was  erected  in  the  north  part  of  the  town, 
in  1784,  by  Mr.  George  Boyce.  The 
Messrs.  Hawkins  built  one  which  went 
into  operation  in  1785,  and  the  Messrs. 
Southgates  another  which  went  into  ope- 
ration soon  after.  The  latter  gentlemen 
also  built  in  1786,  the  first  gristmill.  Mr. 
Joseph  Boyce  had  the  first  framed  house. 
The  first  town  meeting  was  held  and  the 
town  organized,  March  30, 1785,  at  which 
time  John  Hawkins  was  chosen  town 
clerk,  Richard  Southgate,  Isaiah  Shaw 
and  James  Fletcher,  selectmen,  and  Jo- 
seph Hawkins  constable.  The  town 
was  first  represented,  in  the  General  As- 
sembly, by  John  Hawkins,  in  1784. — 
The  religious  denominations,  in  Bridge- 
water,  are  Congregationalists,  Baptists, 
Methodists,  Christians  and  Universal- 
ists.  The  Congregational  church  was 
the  first  collected  in  town.  It  was  organ- 
ized January  1,  1793,  and  then  consisted 
of  20  members.  Mr.  John  Ransom  was 
ordained  over  it,  March  4,  1795,  and  con- 
tinued to  preach  here  the  greatest  part  of 
the  time  till  1802.  Since  that  period  they 
have  not  had  regular  preaching.  They 
have  a  meeting  house  in  the  south  part  of 
the  town,  erected  May  1,  1828.  There 
is  another  meeting  house  situated  in  the 
village  in  the  south  part  of  the  tpwn, 
which  was  raised  July  4, 1829,  and  belongs 
principally  to  the  Universalists.  The  other 
denominations  have  no  houses  for  worship. 
The  Baptist  church  was  organized  June  6, 
1806,  and  then  consisted  of  11  members. 
It  was  for  more  than  30  years  under  the 
pastoral  care  of  Elder  JNehemiah  Wood- 
ward. This  town  has,  generally,  been 
very  healthy.  The  dysentery  has,  some- 
times, prevailed  and  carried  off"  a  number 
of  children.  In  1813,  the  lung  fever  pre- 
vailed to  an  alarming  degree.  It  swept 
oft"  great  numbers  of  the  most  respectable 
and  useful  citizens.  Nineteen  personss 
died  in  Bridgewater  of  this  disease  in  the 
month  of  March,  a  great  portion  of  whom 
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were  heads  of  families.  There  have  been 
no  remarkable  instances  of  longevity, 
Several  have  lived  to  the  age  of  90  years. 
In  August,  1822,  Mr.  Aaron  Lamb,  while 
sinking  a  well  about  80  rods  north  of  Ot- 
ta.  Quechee  river,  dug  up  a  living  frog,  at 
the  depth  26  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  It  was  in  a  state  of  torpor  when 
taken  up,  but  revived  after  being  e.\- 
posed  a  short  time  to  the  atmosphere. 
This  town  is  watered  by  Otta  Quechee 
river,  which  runs  through  the  south  part, 
and  by  several  considerable  branches. 
These  streams  afford  numerous  mill  priv- 
ileges. The  surface  of  this  town  is  un- 
even and  some  parts  rough  and  stoney. 
Along  the  river,  are  tracts  of  valuable  in- 
tervale, and  there  are  many  good  farms 
in  other  parts.  The  summits  of  the  hills 
are,  in  general,  covered  with  spruce  and 
liemlock  ;  the  timber,  on  other  parts,  is 
mostly  maple,  beech,  and  birch.  The 
rocks  are  mica,  and  talco-argillaceous 
slate,  gneiss,  limestone,  quartz, &c.  There 
is  an  inexhaustible  quarry  of  steatite,  sit- 
uated nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 
It  has  been  manufactured  to  some  extent, 
and  makes  excellent  jambs,  hearths,  &c. 
In  the  vicinity  of  tlie  steatite,  are  large 
quantities  of  beautiful  green  talc.  Iron 
ore  is  found  in  several  places.  Garnets 
in  perfect  dodechedral  crystals  are  com- 
mon, and  several  handsome  specimens  of 
rock  crystal,  crystals  of  hornblend  and 
schorl,  have  been  found.  There  is  a 
small  village,  on  the  river,  near  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  town  in  which  are  a 
imeeting  house,  several  mills,  factories, 
etores,  and  mechanic's  shops.  Statistics 
of  1840.— Horses,  318;  cattle,  1,943; 
sheep,  9,309;  swine,  752,  ;  wheat,  bush. 
3,165;  barley,  101;  oats  12,628;  rye,  480; 
buck  wheat,  2,119  ;  Ind.  corn,  5,815  ;  po- 
tatoes, 47,215  ;  hay,  tons,  4,541 ;  sugar, 
lbs.  34,725  ;  wool,  21,426.     Pop.  1363. 

Bridport,  a  post  town,  in  the  west  part 
of  Addison  county,  in  lat.  43"  58',  and 
long.  3°  44',  bounded  north  by  Addison, 
cast  by  Weybridge  and  Cornwall,  south 
by  Shorcham,  and  west  by  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  which  separates  it  from  Crown 
Point,  N.  Y.  It  is  eight  miles  west  of 
Middlebury,  35  south  of  Burlington,  and 
41  southwest  of  Montpelier.  Itwaschar- 
Icrtd,  October  10,  176l,to  64  proprietors, 
mostly  of  Massachusetts,  of  whom  Eph- 
raim  Doolittle  and  Benjamin  Raymond 
were  active  in  the  early  settlement,  and 
it  contains  about  42  square  miles.  The 
first  attempt  to  settle  the  town,  was  made 
in  1768,  but  was  abandoned  at  that  time 
on  account  of  the  urgency  of  the  New- 
York  claims.  The  first  permanent  settler 
was  Philip  Stone,  who  was  also  tlie  first 


colonel  in  the  county.  In  1768,  being 21 
years  of  age,  he  came  from  Groton,  Mass., 
to  this  place,  purchased  a  lot  of  land,  and 
commenced  clearing  it.  Two  families,  by 
the  name  of  Richardson  and  Smith,  set- 
tled under  N.  Y.  titles  about  the  same 
time,  and  three  others,  by  the  name  of 
Towner,  Chipman  and  Plumer,  under  N. 
H.  titles.  The  settlers  mostly  retired  be- 
fore Burgoyne  and  his  army  in  1776  and 
'7.  During  the  controversy  with  New- 
York,  no  skirmishing  happened  in  this 
town  between  the  New- York  and  New 
Hampshire  claimants,  but  the  inhabitants, 
frequently,  aided  their  neighbors  in  the 
adjoining  towns,  in  inflicting  the  cus- 
tomary punishment  of  whipping  upon  the 
Yorkers,  who  refused  to  retire  after  the 
usual  warning.  In  1772,  Ethan  Allen, 
having  been  declared  an  outlaw  by  the 
New-York  government,  and  a  bounty  of- 
fered for  his  apprehension,  called  in  com- 
pany with  Eli  Roberts,  of  Vergennes,  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  Richards  of  this  town. 
In  the  evening,  six  soldiers  from  Crown 
Point  garrison,  all  armed,  as  were  Allen 
and  Roberts,  stopped  for  the  night.  Mrs. 
Richards  overheard  them  making  their 
arrangement  to  take  Allen  and  get  the 
bounty.  All  was  quiet  till  bed  time,  when 
Mrs.  Richards,  on  lighting  Allen  and 
Roberts  into  another  room,  raised  a  win- 
dow, at  which  they  silently  escaped. 
When  the  soldiers  discovered  that  they 
were  gone,  they  reprimanded  Mrs.  Rich- 
ards severely  for  favouring  their  escape. 
But  she  replied  that  "  it  was  for  the  safe- 
ty of  her  house,  for  had  they  been  taken 
here,  the  Hampshire  men  would  have 
torn  it  down  over  their  heads."  Novem- 
ber 25,  1773,  Samuel  Smith,  from  N.  J., 
moved  his  family  into  town,  having  been 
three  years  in  the  vicinity,  and  his  was 
the  second  family  which  remained  perma- 
nently here.  Philip  Stone  was  married 
the  same  day  to  a  Miss  Ward,  of  Addison, 
whose  family  had  recently  moved  intO' 
that  town  from  Dover,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Victo- 
ry came  with  his  family,  the  following 
winter.  He  died  on  an  island  in  lake' 
George  of  an  inflammatory  fever,  having^ 
no  person  with  him  but  a  son  14  years  old^ 
with  a  skiff.  The  lad  tarried  by  his  deadl 
father  till  some  people  came  so  near  that 
he  hailed  them,  who  came  on  shore,  bur- 
ied his  father,  and  took  him  off.  The- 
early  settlers  suffered  extremely  from  fe- 
ver and  ague,  and  the  long,  or  lake  fever. 
They  had  no  roads  for  many  years,  ex- 
cept the  lake  and  the  road  from  Charles- 
town  to  Crown  Point,  which  passed 
through  this  town.  They  derived  much 
aid  from  the  garrison  at  Crown  Point,  in 
occasional  supplies  of  provisions  and  other 
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necessaries,  and  were  encouraged  by  the 
cheapness  of  the  land,  it  being  only  about 
^20,  a  right  of  360  acres,  so  that  the  set- 
tlement continued  slowly  to  advance  till 
the  commencement  of  the  revolution  in 
1775.  And  then  the  hope  of  its  speedy 
close  induced  most  of  the  settlers  to  re- 
main on  their  farms,  for  two  or  three  of 
the  first  years,  except  on  occasional  a- 
larms,  when  they  retired  into  the  county 
of  Rutland  or  Bennington.  A  few  inci- 
dents may  serve  to  give  the  reader  an  idea 
of  these  times,  and  of  the  state  of  the 
families  here  and  in  the  other  towns  in 
this  part  of  the  state,  during  the  war. 
These  parts  were  frequently  subject  to 
the  depredations  of  the  merciless  Indians, 
who,  generally,  fell  upon  the  settlements 
before  they  had  any  warning  of  their  ap- 
proach. As  they  seldom  molested  wo- 
men and  children,  it  was  customary  for 
the  men  to  flee  into  the  woods  till  the  In- 
dians had  performed  their  work  of  plun- 
der. At  one  time  a  party  of  them  enter- 
ed the  house  of  Mr.  Stone,  giving  him 
but  just  time  to  escape,  and  after  strip- 
ping it  of  every  thing  of  value  to  them, 
the  principal  Sanhoop  put  on  the  finest 
shirt  it  afforded,  and  swaggering  away  to 
the  hogsty,  selected  the  best  hog,  and  of- 
ficiated as  chief  butcher,  flourishing  his 
fine  bloody  sleeves,  while  his  comrades, 
hooping  and  dancing,  carried  it  away  to 
their  canoes.  At  another  time,  a  party 
of  Indians,  coming  up  the  bank,  were  dis- 
covered by  Mrs.  Stone,  in  season  to  throw 
some  things  out  of  a  back  window  into 
the  weeds,  put  a  few  in  her  bosom,  and 
sit  down  to  her  carding.  The  Indians, 
after  taking  what  they  could  find  else- 
where, came  about  Mrs.  Stone  and  the 
children.  One  of  them  seeming  to  sus- 
pect that  she  had  some  valuable  articles 
concealed  about  her  person,  attempted  to 
pull  them  from  her  bosom,  whereupon  she 
struk  him  on  the  face  with  the  teeth  side 
of  her  card  so  violently  that  he  withdrew 
his  hand,  while  a  tall  young  savage  was 
flourishing  his  tomahawk  over  her  head. 
Upon  this  an  old  Indian  cried  out,  "  Good 
snuaiD,  good  squaw,''  and  burst  into  a 
laucli  of  derision  at  his  companions  for 
being  beaten.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  revolution,  in  ]775,  when  Allen  and 
Warner  were  mustering  the  militia  to 
surprise  the  garrison  at  Ticonderoga,  a 
Mr.  Douglass  was  dispatched  to  this  town 
to  procure  aid  in  men,  and  boats,  to  con- 
vey over  the  troops,  an  account  of  which 
has  been  given  in  part  second,  page  33. 
Daring  the  war  there  were  two  skirmish- 
es in  this  town  between  small  scouts,  in 
which  thi'ee  or  four  men  were  killed.  Af- 
ter the  capture   of  Burgoyne,  and  three 


weeks  before  the  British  evacuated  Ti- 
conderoga, a  party  from  Otter  creek, 
came  out  in  the  night  and  plundered  the 
house  of  a  tory,  by  the  name  of  Prindle, 
who  was  a  neighbor  of  Mr.  Stone.  Prin- 
dlc,  not  owning  the  house,  set  it  on  fire, 
and,  retreating  on  board  a  British  armed 
vessel  on  the  lake,  implicated  Mr.  Stone 
in  the  robbery  and  burning.  He,  antici- 
pating mischief,  kept  in  the  hushes  near 
the  bank  to  observe  their  movements, 
where  the  British  discovered  him  and  let 
off"  a  volley  of  grape  shot,  which  struck 
among  the  trees  above  him,  and  also  fired 
upon  his  house,  some  of  the  shot  entering 
the  room  where  the  family  was.  They, 
then,  sent  a  boat  on  shore,  took  Mr.  Stone 
and  carried  him  a  prisoner  to  Ticondero- 
go  where  he  remained  three  weeks.  Mrs. 
Stone  expecting  he  would  be  sent  to  Que- 
bec, went  to  him  in  a  canoe,  a  distance  of 
12  miles,  with  no  other  company  than  her 
brother,  a  lad  only  ten  years  old,  to  carry 
him  clothes,  leaving  her  two  children,  the 
oldest  but  four  years  old,  alone  at  home. 
She  had  to  tarry  all  night  before  she  could 
gain  admittance.  On  her  return  she  found 
her  children  safe,  the  oldest  having  un- 
derstood enough  of  her  directions  to  feed 
and  take  care  of  ihe  younger.  In  177S, 
the  inhabitants,  despairing  of  immediate 
peace,  and  being  continually  harrassed, 
mostly  abandoned  the  town.  Nathan  and 
Marshal  Smith,  and  John  Ward,  who  was 
just  married,  however,  staid.  On  the  4th 
of  November,  1778,  they,  being  together,, 
were  taken  by  a  party  of  British  under 
Major  Carleton,  who  collected  39  prison- 
ers, men  and  boys,  in  this  vicinity,  to  car- 
ry to  Canada.  He  discharged  two  of  the 
prisoners,  Elijah  Grandy  and  Thomas 
Shinkly,  with  a  batteau  to  carry  the  wo- 
men and  children  to  the  Americans,  while 
he  detained  their  fathers,  husbands  and 
older  sons.  The  parting  was  a  scene 
which  afiecled  a  sailor's  heart,  and  caused 
him  to  say,  "I  never  saw  but  one  such 
scene  before,  and  that  was  when  our  fleet 
sailed  for  America,  and  some  leaped  over 
board  to  reach  their  friends  on  shore,  but 
were  pursued  and  brought  back."  Ward 
swung  his  hat  and  cried  to  his  wife  and 
the  rest,  '■'■  Kcucr  mind  it,  ice  shall  sooyi  re- 
turn.'' They  reached  Quebec,  Decem- 
ber 6,  and  were  kept  kept  in  prison  16 
months  and  19  days.  In  the  spring,  after 
two  dreary  winters,  in  which  several  of 
the  party  died,  about  40  of  the  prisoners, 
among  whom  were  the  two  Smiths,  Ward 
and  Sturdifit  were  removed  30  leagues 
down  the  St.  Lawrence  river  and  set  to 
work.  From  this  place  eight  of  the  pri- 
soners deserted,  among  whom  were  the 
four  just  named.     Of  these  Sturdifit  was 
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retaken  and  remained  a  prisoner  till  the 
close  of  the  war.  Tlie  otlier  tliree,  after 
almost  incredible  perseverance  and  suffer- 
ings and  hair-breadth  escapes,,succecded 
in  making  their  way  through  the  wilder- 
ness to  the  fort  at  Pittsford.* 

Bridport  was  organized  March  29, 1*'84, 
and  J.  N.  Bennet  was  first  town  clerk.   It 
was  first  represented    in  1786,  by  Nathan 
Manley.     Tliere  are  three  churches  and 
three  meeting  liousos  in  town.     The  Con- 
gTegationalist  church  was  organized  June 
30,  1790,  and  now  consists  of  200  mem- 
bers.    Their  meeting  house  stands  in  the 
village,  and  was  dedicated  in  lbl3.     The 
Rev.  Increase    Graves  was  installed  over 
tliis  church  February  26,  1704.     On  the 
7th  of  June,  J  627,  the  Rev.  James  F.  Mc 
Ewen  was  settled  as  colleague  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Graves,  then  advanced  in  age,  and 
December  1,  182!),  both  were  dismissed. 
The    Rev.  Dana  Lamb,  the  present  pas- 
tor, was  settled  February  16,  1H31.     The 
Baptist  church  was  organized  in  1604.    It 
now  consists  of  about  80  members.    Their 
meeting  house    is  situated    about   a    mile 
from  the  lake,  and  their   present  minister 
is  Elder  Alfred  Harvey.     The  Methodist 
society    was    organized    in    ISOO.       The 
church  consists  of  about  60  members  and 
is  supplied  with  circuit  preaching.    Their 
house  for  worship,  built  in  1821,  is  in  tlie 
village.     There  has  been  a  small  society 
of  Protestant   Methodists    here.      Tliere 
have  been  several  general  revivals  of  re- 
ligion.    The  first  in  1803,  subjects  about 
100.       The    second  in  1813,  upwards  of 
100  ;  and  the  third  in  1821.     Ofthe  fruits 
of  the    latter  about   90   united  with  the 
Congregational  church  and  a  considerable 
number  with  the  other  churches.     There 
were  also  considerable    revivals  in   1831, 
1636,  and  1841.    The  dysentery  prevailed 
here  in  1802,  of  which  16  died.  Of  the  ej)i- 
demic  in  1813,  about  50  died.  In  1822,  25 
died  here  ofthe  dysentery.  The  surface  of 
this  town  is  very  level,  and  the  soil,  gen- 
erally, is  a  brittle  marl,  or  clay.     The  hills 
arc  a  loam  and  red  slaty  sandstone.     A 
range  of  shelly  blue  slate  extends  through 
the  town,  lying,  generally,  a  little  below 
the  surface.  I'he  prevailing  timber,  in  the 
west  part  of  the  town,  is  oak,  with  white 
and  some   Norway  pine,  along  the   lake 
shore.  In  the  eastern  part  it  is,  principally, 
maple  and  beech.  The  raising  of  sheep  has 
been  tlie  chief  occupation  ofthe  people  for 
several  years  past,  which  accounls  for  the 
decrease  of  population.  This  town  is  poorly 
watered,    there    being    no    durable    mill 
streams,  and  the  springs  and  ground,  gen- 

*  A  full  iind  interesting  account  or  these  tranBac- 
(ioiis  was  gtvpri  in  the  first  edilinn  nfcur  Gazetteer, 
b»it  are  omitted  litre  lor  the  want  of  room. 
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erally,  being  impregnated  with  opsom 
salts,  or  sulphate  of  magnesia.  For  familv 
use,  rain  water  is,  generally,  employed.  It 
is  preserved  in  large  reservoirs,  or  cisterns 
set  in  the  ground.  Ofthe  brackish  water, 
in  this  town,  cattle  are  extremely  fond, 
and  it  serves,  in  a  manner,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  salt.  Some  ofthe  springs  are  so 
strongly  impregnated,  that,  in  time  of  low 
water,  a  pailful  will  yield  a  pound  of  tho 
salts.  The  discovery  of  these  salts  as  an 
ingredient  in  the  waters  here,  was  made 
by  the  Rev  Sylvanus  Chapin,  and  thej 
were  manufactured  in  considerable  quan- 
tities, as  early  as  1790,  but  the  cheapness 
ofthe  imported  salts  has  prevented  much 
being  done  at  the  business  for  some  years 
past.  There  is  a  small  but  neat  and 
pleasantly  located  village,  consisting  of 
about  25  dwelling  houses.  The  prospect, 
from  the  "common,"  of  the  mountain 
and  lake  scenery  is  very  fine.  This  town 
has  its  medicinal  spring  impregnated  with 
sulphurated  hydrogen,  similar  to  those 
which  are  so  common  in  the  eastern  part 
ofthe  state.  There  are  several  landing 
places  of  goods  on  the  lake  shore,  and  in 
the  town  six  stores,  one  tavern,  one  <rrist 
and  four  saw  mills,  and  12  school  dis- 
tricts. Statistics  of  1840. — Horses,  4.52; 
cattle,  4,672  ;  sheep,  27,228;  swine,  776; 
wheat,  bu.  2,920  ;  barley,  24  ;  oats,  10,700; 
rye,  487;  buck  wheat,  629  ;  Indian  corn, 
2,988;  potatoes,  15,820;  hay,  tons,  11,- 
475  ;  sugar,  lbs,  484  ;  wool,  69,164.  Pop- 
ulation, 1480. 

Brighton,  a  post  town  in  the  western 
part  of  Essex  county,  in  lat.  44*^  45',  and 
long.  5°  G'  and  bounded  northerly  by 
Wenlock,  easterly  by  Ferdinand,  south- 
erly by  Newark  and  a  part  of  Westmore 
and  Eusthaven,  and  westerly  by  Charles- 
ton. It  was  chartered  August  13,  1781, 
to  Col.  Joseph  Nightingale  and  associates 
of  Providence,  R.  I.  and  contains  23,970 
acres.  It  was  named  Random  by  the 
Hon.  Joseph  Brown,  it  being  a  raijdom 
purchase  from  an  agent  sent  to  Provi- 
dence, from  Vermont.  The  name  was 
altered  to  Brighton  November  3,  1832. 
The  settlement  was  commenced  in  1823 
by  Enos  Bishop  ;  and  John  Stevens  mov- 
ed his  family  into  the  town  in  1825.  The 
settlement  is  mostly  in  the  wcsterlv  part 
ofthe  town.  The  town  was  organized  in 
March  1832.  William  Malada  was  first 
town  clerk,  and  Timothy  Cor}'  first  repre- 
■u'litative.  The  township  is  watered  chief- 
ly by  Ferren's  river  and  other  head 
branches  of  Clyde  river,  liut  some  of  the 
head  branches  of  tho  Passumpsic  and 
Nulhegan  rivers  originate'here.  Pitkin's 
pond  and  Knowlton  lake  discharge  their 
waters  through  Clyde  river.    This  is  con- 
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sidered  a  very  good  township  of  land,  and 
contains  much  excellent  white  pine  tim- 
ber with  several  fine  mill  sites.  Two  saw 
mills  and  one  shingle  mill  have  been 
erected,  and,  at  Aldrich's  mills  on  Clyde 
river,  are  the  rudiments  of  a  village. 
Slatistlcs  of  1840. — Horses,  27;  cattle, 
118;  sheep,  242;  swine,  71  ;  wheat,  bu. 
358;  barley,  63;  oats,  1,092;  rye,  43; 
buckwheat,  277  ;  In.  corn,  54  ;  potatoes, 
4,700;  hay,  tons,  246  ;  sugar,  lbs.  6,050; 
wool,  348.     Population,  157. 

Bristol,  a  post  town  in  the  northeast- 
ern part  of  Addison  county,  in  lat.  44"  7" 
and    long.    3°    59,    is    bounded    north   by 
Monkton  and  Starksboro'  east  by  Lincoln 
and  Starksboro'  south  by  Middlebury  and 
Avery's  Gore  and  west  by  New-Haven. 
It  is  25  miles  southwest  from  Montpelier, 
and   the    same    distance   southeast   from 
Burlington.     It  was  chartered  to  Samuel 
Averill  and  his  associates,  by  the  name  of 
Pocock,  June  26, 1762,  and  contains  about 
26,000  acres.     The  name  was  altered  to 
Bristol,    October   21,   1789.     The  settle- 
ment  of  this  town  was  commenced  im- 
mediately   after    the   revolutionary   war, 
by  Samuel  Stewart   and  Eden   Johnson. 
These    were    soon    joined    by    Benjamin 
Griswold,  Cyprian,  Calvin  and  Jonathan 
Eastman,  Justus  Allen  and  others.     The 
town  was  organized  March  2,   1789;  and 
Samuel  Ranny  was  first  town  clerk,  and 
Robert  Holly  first  representative.    Tlicre 
are  three  religious  societies,  the   Baptist, 
the    Methodist  and    the    Congregational. 
Each  of  these  societies  has  a  good  meet- 
ing house,  that  of  the  Baptist  erected  in 
1819,  of  the  Methodist  in  1840,  and  of  the 
Congregationalist  in  1841.     The  first  or- 
dained   minister    was    the    Rev.    Amos 
Stearns.     The  present  ministers  are,  the 
Rev.  Solomon  Gale,  Baptist,  the  Rev.  B. 
O.  Meeker,Methodist,  and  the  Rev.  Calvin 
Butler.     The  Congregational  church  was 
organized  July  8,  1S05.     The  epidemic  of 
1812,  prevailed   here,  but    was   not  very 
mortal.     About  one  third  of  this  town  lies 
entirely  west  of  the  Green    Mountains, 
and  is  very  level,  rich  and  productive. 
The  remainder  of  the  town  is  broken  and 
a   considerable  part  incapable  of  cultiva- 
tion.    A   considerable  mountain  extends 
through   the  town  from   north    to  south. 
That  part  of  it  north  of  the  Great  Notch, 
through  which  New- Haven  river  passes, 
is  called  the  Hog  Back,  and  that  on  the 
Bouth  is  called  South  mountain.     A  part 
of  the  latter  was  formerly  much  infested 
with   rattle   snakes.      New-Haven  river, 
enters  this  town  from  the  southeast,  and 
before  it  reaches  the  centre  of  the  town, 
receives  Baldwin  creek  from  the  north. 
After  passing  the  Notch  and  Bristol  vil- 


lage it  runs  some  distance  nearly  south 
and  then  turns  to  the  west  into  New- 
Haven.  There  are  three  natural  ponds 
here  ;  the  largest  called  Bristol  pond,  is  a 
mile  and  a  half  long  and  three  fourths  of  a 
mile  wide.  In  the  west  part  of  the  town 
is  a  spring  which  is  slightly  medicinal, 
and  is  sometimes  visited.  There  is  a  bed 
of  iron  ore  in  the  part  of  the  town  next  to 
Monkton,  and  there  have  been  several 
forges  here, but  two  only  are  now  in  opera- 
tion, making  annually  about  100  tons  of 
wrought  iron.  Most  of  the  ore  which  is 
used  here,  is  brought  from  Monkton  and 
from  a  bed  in  Moriah,  N.  Y.  west  of  lake 
Champlain.  This  town  furnishes  large 
quantities  of  sawed  lumber,  which  are  sent 
to  market.  The  ziilage  is  near  the  centre 
of  the  town,  upon  New-Haven  river,  im- 
mediately after  it  passes  the  Notch  in  the 
mountain.  It  is  very  pleasantly  located  and 
has  70  dwelling  houses  and  about  400  in- 
habitants. The  greater  part  of  it  is  water- 
ed by  an  aqueduct  nearly  400  rods  in 
length,  laid  in  water  lime.  The  village 
contains  3  meeting  houses, 2  school  houses, 
6  stores,  2  taverns  and  the  usual  variety 
of  mechanics'  shops.  It  is  10  miles  from 
Vergennes  and  11  from  Middlebury.  Tho 
town  contains  9  school  districts,  2  grist 
and  11  saw  mills,  1  fulling  mill  and  card- 
ing machine,  2  forges,  &c.  Statistics  of 
1840.— Horses,  213;  cattle,  995;  sheep, 
3,973;  swine,  596;  wheat,  bu.  1,524; 
oats,  7,540;  rye,  1,087;  buckwheat,  348  ; 
Ind.  corn,  6,300;  potatoes,  25,150;  hay, 
tons,  2,2-32  ;  sugar,  lbs.  9,500  ;  wool, 
11,800.     Population,  1,233. 

Broad  Brook,  a  small  mill  stream, 
which  rises  in  the  eastern  part  of  Barnard, 
runs  across  the  southeast  corner  of  Roy- 
alton  and  falls  into  White  river  in  Sharon. 

Bromlky,  This  name  was  altered  to 
Peru,  February  3,  1804.     See  Peru. 

Brookfield,  a  post  town  in  the  western 
part  of  Orange  county,  in  lat.  44°  2'  and 
long.  4'-'  25,  is  bounded  north  by  Will- 
iamstown,east  by  Chelsea,  south  by  Ran- 
dolph and  a  part  of  Braintree,  and  west 
by  Roxbury.  It  lies  16  miles  south  from 
Montpelier  and  40  northwesterly  from 
Windsor.  This  township  was  granted 
November  6,  1780,  and  chartered  August 
5,  1781,  to  Phinehas  Lyman  and  his  asso- 
ciates, and  contains  36  square  miles.  The 
first  settlement  of  this  town  was  begun  in 
1779,  by  Shubal  Cross  and  family.  Mrs. 
Cross  was  the  first  woman  who  came  into 
town,  and  on  that  account  was  presented, 
by  the  proprietors,  with  100  acres  of  land. 
Mr.  Howard's  family  came  in  about  the 
same  time  and  Caleb  Martin,  John  Ly- 
man, Jonathan  Pierce,  John  and  Noah 
Payne,  and  several  others  came  in  soon 
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after.  The  early  settlers  were  principally 
from  Conn.  Capt.  Cross  built  the  first 
grist  and  saw  mill.  Timothy  Cole  was 
the  first  town  clerk  and  Jonathan  Pierce 
tlie  first  representative.  The  religious  de- 
nominations are  Congregationalists,  Bap- 
tists, Freewill  Baptists,  Methodists  and 
Universalists.  The  Congregationalist 
churcli  was  organized,  Juh^  11,  1787,  and 
the  Rev.  Elijah  Lyman  ordained  over  it 
April  8,  1781),  and  continued  pastor  till 
his  death,  which  took  place  April  12, 1828. 
Mr.  Lyman  was  a  native  of  Tolland, 
Conn,  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  col- 
lege, in  1786.  He  was  succeeded  by  the 
present  pastor,  the  Rev.  Daniel  Wild, 
who  is  a  native  of  West  Fairlee,  graduated 
at  the  University  of  Vt.  in  1828,  and  was 
ordained  over  this  church,  July  1,  1830. 
This  was  for  many  years  the  only  reli- 
gious society  in  town,  and  the  others  are 
still  comparatively  small.  There  are  four 
houses  for  public  worsiiip  belonging  to 
the  several  religious  denominations,  that 
of  the  Congregationalists  was  erected  in 
1806.  In  178!t  there  were  .52  families  in 
town.  The  number  of  deaths  in  town 
from  that  time  up  to  1842,  is  805.  The 
emallest  number  of  deaths  in  one  year 
■was  one,  the  greatest  34,  the  average 
number  14.  The  years  of  most  remarka- 
ble mortality,  were  1795, 1801, 1807, 1808, 
1811,  1813,  and  1823.  This  township  lies 
nearly  on  tlie  height  of  land  between 
White  and  Winooski  river,  and  parts  of  it 
are  broken;  but  it  is  mostly  fit  for  cultiva- 
tion and  is  very  productive,  particularly  in 
grass.  It  is  well  watered  with  springs 
and  brooks,  but  has  no  very  good  mill 
privileges.  The  principal  stream  is  the 
second  branch  of  White  river,  which 
originates  in  Williamstown,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Stevens'  brancii  of  Winooski 
river,  and  runs  through  the  eastern  part 
of  this  town  into  Randolph  There  are 
several  considerable  ponds,  some  of  which 
afford  streams,  a  considerable  part  of  tlie 
year  sufficient  for  mills  and  other  machine- 
ry. Colt's  pond  near  the  north  village 
is  crossed  by  a  floating  bridge  25  rods 
long.  Around  and  at  the  bottom  of  a 
small  pond  in  the  west  part  of  the  town 
is  an  ine.xhaustible  quantity  of  marl,  from 
which  very  good  lime  is  manufactured. 
There  are  three  good  stage  roads  passing- 
through  the  town  leading  from  Montpelier 
to  White  river.  There  are  13  school  dis- 
tricts, a  female  seminary,  a  town  library 
consisting  of  about  600  volumes,  4  taverns, 
3  stores,  &c.  Statistics  of  1840. — Horses, 
546  ;  cattle,  2,406 ;  sheep,  12,603  ;  swine, 
1,641;  wheat,  bu.  6,127;  barley,  176; 
oats,  26,251 ;  rye,  321  ;  buckwheat,  4,095  ; 
Znd.  corn,  7,042;  potatoes,  70,686;  hay, 


tons,    1,412;    sugar,    lbs,   26,486;    wool, 
25,757.     Population,  1,789. 

Brookmnk,  a  small  post  town  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Windham  county,  in  lat. 
43°  1',  is  bounded  north  by  Alliens,  east 
by  Westminster  and  Putney,  south  by 
Putney  and  Dummerston,  and  west  by 
Townshend  and  Newfane,  being  in  part 
separated  from  the  iatter  by  West  river. 
It  is  about  eight  miles  in  length  and  from 
one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  miles  ia 
width.  It  was  set  off  from  Putney  and 
.\thens  and  incorporated  into  a  township, 
October  30,  17i)4,  and  derives  its  name 
from  Grassy  brook  which  runs  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  town  from  north 
to  south,  and  empties  into  West  river  OQ 
the  southwestern  boundary.  Its  area  is 
about  17  square  miles.  The  town  was 
organized  in  March,  1795,  and  John  Wat- 
ers was  first  town  clerk.  It  was  first  rep- 
resented in  1823,  by  Benjamin  Ormsbee. 
The  first  settlement  was  made  in  this 
township  by  Cyrus  Whitcomb,  jr.,  David 
Ayres,  Samuel  Skinner,  and  Jonah  Moore 
about  the  year  1777.  The  first  settlers 
had  many  hardships  to  endure,  but  nothing 
more  than  is  common  in  new  settlements 
generally.  There  are  two  religious  soci- 
eties, a  Baptist  society,  close  communion, 
and  a  union  or  open  communion  society, 
each  having  a  good  house  of  worship. 
The  former  was  organized  in  1798  and 
has  had  the  following  ministers;  Rev. 
Amos  Beckwith,  settled  in  1802  and  re- 
mained but  a  short  time.  Rev.  Isaac  Well- 
more,  settled  Nov.  2,  1808,  continued  18 
years.  Rev.  David  Cutler,  October  3, 
1827,  two  years.  Rev.  Denzil  M.  Crome, 
May,  1837,  one  year,  and  Rev.  John 
Baldwin,  the  present  minister,  settled  in 
April,  1838.  A  deep  valley  runs  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  township  from 
north  to  south,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
runs  Grassy  Brook,  which  rises  in  Athens 
and  falls  into  West  river  near  the  south- 
west corner  of  Brookline.  Along  the 
whole  of  the  east  line  of  the  town,  is  a 
considerable  elevation.  West  river  forms 
for  a  short  distance,  the  western  boundary. 
During  a  violent  freshet,  some  years 
since,  a  bed  of  kaolin,  or  porcelain  clay 
was  laid  open  in  this  town.  The  soil  is 
better  adapted  to  the  production  of  grass 
than  grain.  There  is  a  medicinal  spring 
in  the  south  part  of  the  town,  which  is 
considered  eflricacious  in  cutaneous  af- 
fections. The  town  has  always  been  re- 
markably healtiiy.  There  are  four  school 
districts  and  school  houses,  one  tavern, 
one  saw  mill  and  one  grist  mill,  but  the 
mill  privileges  are  not  very  good.  Statis- 
tics of  1840.— Horses,  75;  cattle,  679; 
sheep,   1,553;    swine,  201;    wheat,   bu. 
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2!)4  ;  barley,  6 ;  oats,  2,904  :  rye,  34r( ; 
buck  wheat,  196;  Ind.  corn,  2,81-'!)  ;  pota- 
toes, 9,! '29  ;  bay,  tons,  937  ;  sugar,  lbs. 
3,530;  wool,  2,331.     Population,  328. 

Brownikoton,  a  post  town  in  OrJeans 
county,  in  lat.  44°  49'  and  lonij.  4°  51',  ia 
bounded  northeasterly  by  Snlem  and 
Charleston,  southeasterly  b}'  Westmore, 
southwesterly  by  Barton,  and  west  by 
north  by  Orleans,  and  a  small  part  of 
Jrasburgh.  It  is  95  miles  north  from 
Windsol-,  45  north  by  east  from  Montpe- 
lier,  and  57  northeast  from  Burlington. 
.  It  was  granted  February  26,  17t^2,  and 
chartered,  by  the  name  of  Brovvnington, 
October  2,  17fl0,  to  Timothy  nnd  Daniel 
Brown  and  their  associates,  and  contains 
19,845  acres.  This  was  constituted  a  half 
shire  town  of  Orleans  county,  when  that 
county  was  incorporated.  The  seat  of 
justice  is  now  at  Irasburgh.  The  settle- 
ment of  the  township  was  commenced 
about  the  year  1800.  The  Orleans  county 
grammar  school  was  incorporated  and  lo- 
cated here  in  1822.  The  building  was 
completed  and  tlie  school  opened  in  the 
fall  of  J  823,  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev. 
James  Woodward.  For  several  years  past 
it  has  been  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev. 
A.  L.  Twilight.  The  religious  denomi- 
nations are  Congregationalists  and  Metho- 
dists.  Willoughby's  river,  which  passes 
through  the  south  part  of  the  town  is  the 
only  permanent  mill  stream.  Small  streams 
are  numerous,  and  there  is  a  small  pond 
on  the  line  between  this  town  and  Salem. 
It  has  one  grist  mill,  2  saw  mills,  and  2 
stores.  Statistics  of  1840. — Horses,  135  ; 
cattle,  563  ;  sheep,  1,844  ;  swine,  304  ; 
wheat,  bu.  1,.549 ;  bai-ley,  318 ;  oats,  4,181 ; 
buck  wlieat,  724  ;  Ind.  corn,  426  ;  potatoes, 
22,600;  hay,  tons.  1,391;  sugar,lbs.  18,395; 
wool,  4,711.     Population,  486. 

Brown's  River  originates  among 
the  Mansfield  mountains,  runs  westerly 
through  the  south  part  of  Underbill,  and 
north  part  of  Jericho  into  Essex,  and 
thence  northerly  through  Westford,  and 
empties  into  Lamoille  river  in  Fairfax. 
Its  length  is  about  20  miles  and  it  derives 
its  name  from  a  famil}'-  by  the  name  of 
Brown,  which  settled  upon  its  banks  in 
Jericho. 

Brunswick,  a  post  town  in  Essex  coun- 
ty, situated  in  lat.  44°  43'  and  long.  5°  18', 
containing  14,617  acres,  or  23  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  north  by  Mineliead, 
east  by  Connecticut  river,  south  by  Maid- 
stone and  west  by  Wenlock.  It  lies  op- 
posite to  Strafford,  in  N.  H.  and  fifty-five 
miles  northeast  from  Montpelier.  This 
town  was  ciiartered,  October  13,  1761. 
The  first  settlement  was  commenced  in 
tSie  spring  of  17S0,  by   Joseph   and   Na- 


thaniel Wait.  John  Merrill  removed  here 
the  succeeding  autumn.  In  1791  the 
population  was  66,  and  so  slow  has  been 
its  advancement  tlsat  it  is  only  twice  that 
number  now.  Brunswick  is  watered  by 
the  west  branch  of  Nulhegnn  river,  which 
runs  through  the  northwest  part  of  the 
town,  and  unites  with  flic  north  branch  in 
Eloomfield.  Wheeler's  stream  rises  in 
Wenlock,  and  passes  through  this  town 
into  Connecticut  river.  This  stream  af- 
fi)rds  several  valuable  mill  privileges.  It 
passes  through  a  number  of  natural  ponds. 
Paul's  stream,  receiving  its  waters  from 
Granby,  Ferdinand  and  Maidstone  lake, 
passes  through  the  south  part  of  the  town, 
and  is  a  considerable  mill  stream.  There 
are  three  natural  ponds,  one  covering  80 
acres,  one  60,  and  one  25.  The  latter  is 
only  4  or  5  rods  from  the  bank  of  Con- 
necticut river,  and  is  elevated  80  feet 
above  that  stream.  Between  the  pond 
and  the  almost  perpendicular  bank  of  the 
river  is  a  spruce  ridge  15  or  20  feet  highej 
than  the  pond.  The  pond  receives  a 
small  brook,  but  has  no  visible  outlet. 
About  half  way  down  the  bank  of  the 
river  issues  a  considerable  stream  which 
probably,  in  part  at  least,  proceeds  from 
the  pond ;  but  while  the  waters  of  the 
pond  are  sweet  and  good,  those  of  the 
spring  are  strongl}^  impregnated  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  and  other  substances 
which  render  their  taste  and  smell  disa- 
greeable, and  impart  to  them  medicinal 
properties.  The  spring  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  mineral  spring,  and  the  pond 
by  that  of  mineral  pond.  Statistics  of 
1840.— Horses,  43;  cattle,  219;  sheep; 
630  ;  swine,  190  ;  wheat,  bu.  253  ;  barley, 
160  ;  oats,  3,380  ;  buck  wheat,  575  ;  Ind. 
corn,  435  ;  potatoes,  8,200 ;  hay,  tons, 
460 ;  sugar,  lbs.  3,370  ;  wool,  1,385.  Popu- 
lation, 130. 

Buel's  Gore,  a  tract  of  4273  acres 
lying  between  Avery's  Gore,  in  Chitten- 
den county,  and  Starksborough.  A  part 
of  it  has  been  annexed  to  Huntington, 
the  remaining  part  contained  lb  inhabit- 
ants in  1840. 

Burke,  a  post  town  in  the  northeast 
part  of  Caledonia  county,  in  lat.  44°  36' 
and  long.  5°  2',  is  bounded  northeast  by 
Newark  and  East-Haven,  southeast  by 
Victory,  south  by  Lyndon  and  Kirby,  and 
west  by  Sutton.  It  is  40  miles  northeast 
from  Montpelier,  and  37  north  from  New- 
bury. It  was  chartered,  February  26, 
1782,  to  Justus  Rose,  Uriah  Seymour  and 
others,  and  contains  23,040  acres.  The 
settlement  of  this  town  was  commenced 
about  the  year  1790  by  Lemuel  and  Ira 
Walter,  Seth  Spencer  and  others  from 
Connecticut  and  the  south  part  of  this 
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state.  The  town  was  organized  Dec. 
5,  1706,  and  Lemuel  Walter  was  the  first 
town  clerk.  It  was  first  represented  hy 
Thomas  Bartlet,  in  ]^iU'->.  A  saw  and 
fjrist  mill  were  erected  here  by  Ilomau 
Fyler  and  his  sons  about  the  year  1800. 
The  saw  Tnill  was  destroyed  by  fire  the 
ne.xt  year,  but  was  soon  rebuilt.  The  re- 
ligious denominations  are  Congregation- 
alists,  Baptists,  Freewill  Baptists,  Sletho- 
dists,  and  Universalists.  Elder  Peleg 
Hicks  was  settled  for  several  }'ears  over 
the  Baptist  church,  but  since  1810  that 
and  the  other  societies  have  depended 
upon  itinerants,  and  temporary  supplies. 
The  epidemic  of  1812  and  '13  prevailed 
here,  producing  considerable  mortality. 
The  township  is  watered  by  Passumpsic 
river,  which  runs  through  it  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  and  by  several  of  its 
branches,  which  afford  numerous  mill 
privileges.  It  is  separated  from  Victory 
by  Burke  mountain,  which  is  about  3,500 
feet  high,  and  is  seen  from  a  great  dis- 
tance. The  surface  of  the  township  is 
uneven  and  the  timber  mostly  hard  wood, 
inter.-'persed  with  some  evergreens.  Tlie 
soil  is  generally  good.  In  1817,  Roman 
Fyler  and  others,  established  a  manu- 
factory of  shaving  boxes  and  brushes  here, 
and  for  several  years  manufactured  these 
articles  to  the  amount  of  from  ."filOOO  to 
$2000,  annually.  In  18J0  Mr.  Fyler  and 
sons  commenced  the  preparation  of  oil 
stones,  in  this  town.  The  stone  was  pro- 
cured from  a  small  island  in  Memphrema- 
gog  lake,  and  was  here  prepared  for  use 
and  then  sent  to  market  to  the  amount 
of  three  or  four  tons  annually.  It  has 
been  considered  nearly,  or  quite  equal  to 
the  Turkey  oil  stone  and  is  generally 
known  by  thfi  name  of  Magog  oil  stone. 
The  town  contains  several  grist  and  saw 
mills  and  stores. — StalhticsofASA'd.  Hor- 
ses, 281;  cattle,  1,G0<);  sheep,  3,065; 
swine,  985;  wheat,  bu.  2,358;  barley, 
7G7;  oats,  17,408  ;  rye,  149;  buckwheat, 
1,438  ;  Ind.  corn,  2,891  :  potatoes,  49,620  ; 
hay,  tons,  2,931  ;  sugar,  lbs.  42,050;  wool, 
7,475.     Population,  997. 

Bckke's  ToxfitiE.  The  southeast  part 
of  Burke  bore  this  name;  but,  October  28, 
1807,  the  Tongue  was  annexed  to  Hop- 
kinsville,  and  the  two  incorporated  into  a 
township  by  the  name  of  Kirby. 

BuKLiNGTON,  a  post  towu  and  seat  of 
justice  in  Chittenden  county,  lies  in  lat. 
44°  27'  and  long.  3"^  52',  and  is  the  most  im- 
portant town  in  the  state.  The  township 
is  bounded  north  by  Colchester,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  Winoopki  river, 
east  by  Williston,  south  by  Shelburne, 
and  west  by  lake  Champlain,  being  35 
miles  west  by  north  from   Montpelier,  30 


north  from  Middlebury,  22  southeast  from 
Plattsburgh,  85  from  Montreal,  and  440 
from  Washington.  Its  charter  is  dated 
June  7,  1763,  and  the  township  originally 
contained  36  square  miles,  measurmg  10 
miles  in  a  right  line  along  tjie  Winooski 
river  and  6  miles  from  north  to  south  on 
the  eastern  boundary.  On  the  27tli  of 
October,  that  part  of  the  township  east  of 
Muddy  brook,  was  annexed  to  Williston, 
leaving  the  present  area  of  the  township 
about  26  stpiare  miles.  The  first  that  was 
done  in  this  town  with  a  view  to  its  set- 
tlement was  in  1774.  During  the  summer 
of  1775,  some  clearings  were  made  on  the 
intervale  north  of  the  village,  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  falls,  and  two  or 
three  log  huts  erected.  But  the  revolu- 
tion commencing  this  year,  the  settlers 
in  this  and  neighboring  towns,  either  re- 
treated to  the  south  in  the  fall,  or  took 
shelter  in  the  block  house  in  Colchester* 
for  the  winter,  and  abondoned  the  coun- 
try the  succeeding  spring.  During  the 
war  no  attempt  was  made  to  renew  the 
settlement  in  these  parts,  but  on  the  return 
of  peace  in  1783,  many  of  those  who  had 
been  compelled  to  leave  the  country,  re- 
turned and  others  with  them,  and  a  per- 
manent settlement  was  effected.  The 
first  man  who  brought  his  family  into 
Burlington  in  the  springof  1783,  was  Mr. 
Stephen  Lawrence.  A  number  of  other 
families  came  into  Burlington  the  same 
season,  among  whom  were  Frederick  Sax- 
ton,  Simon  Tubbs  and  John  Collins,  and 
from  that  time  to  the  present  the  popula- 
tion has  been  constantly  on  the  increase. 
The  first  town  meeting  on  record,  was 
March  19,  1787,  and  Samuel  Lane  was 
then  chosen  town  clerk.  The  town  was, 
however,  probably  organized  a  year  or 
two  before.  There  are  in  this  town  six 
religious  societies.  The  Congregational 
church  was  organized  February  23,  1805, 
and  was  for  several  years  the  only  reli- 
gious society,  but  no  minister  was  settled 
in  town  before  the  year  1810.  The  Rev. 
Chauncey  Lee  officiated  here  for  some 
time,  about  the  yearsl795  and]  796,  and  the 
Rev.  Daniel  C.  Sanders,  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  time,  from  1798  to  1807. 
From  1807  to  1810,  Dr.  Samuel  Williams, 
wlio  was  then  having  a  second  edition  of 
his  History  of  Vermont  printed  at  Bur- 
lington, preached  here  some  part  of  the 
time.  In  1810,  the  Congregational  soci- 
et}^  became  divided  into  two,  one  of 
which  embraced  the  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ity, and  the  other  rejected  it.  In  April, 
of  this  year,  each  of  these  societies  settled 
a  minister.  The  Rev.  Daniel  Haskel 
was     ordained    over   the    Trinitarian    or 


*See  part  second,  page  26. 
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Calvinistic  society,  April  10,  and  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Clark  over  the  Unitarian  society, 
April  19, 1810.  In  the  beginning  of  182-^, 
Mr.  Haskel  was  dismissed  from  his  pas- 
toral charge  to  accept  the  presidency  of 
the  University  of  Vermont,  and  on  the 
23d  of  August  of  this  year  the  Rev.  Wil- 
lard  Preston  was  installed  over  the  Cal- 
vinistic church  and  society.  In  July, 
1825,  he  resigned  his  charge  to  succeed 
Mr.  Haskel  as  president  of  the  Universi- 
ty, and  on  the  3d  of  May,  l8-2(j,  the  Rev. 
Reuben  Smith  was  installed  over  this 
church  and  society.  Mr.  Smith  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Rev.  J.  K.  Converse,  the 
present  minister,  who  was  ordained  Aug. 
y,  1832.  This  society  erected  the  first 
meeting  house  in  town,  which  was  dedi- 
cated in  December,  1812.  This  house, 
which  was  of  wood,  was  consumed  by  fire 
June  23,  1839,  but  another  has  arisen 
from  its  ashes,  which  was  dedicated  on 
the  14th  of  April,  1842. 


This  fine  building,  which  is  of  brick, 
was. constructed  from  the  designs  and  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Heniy 
Scarle,  of  Burlington,  at  an  expense  of 
about  $20,000.  Its  dimensions  are  92  by 
61  feet.  The  front  is  a  hexastyle  Ionic 
portico,  with  columns  from  the  temple 
on  the  Ilissus,  surmounted  by  a  square 
base,  from  which  arises  a  cupola  taken 
from  the  choragic  monument  of  Lysicra- 
tes,  fully  wrought  out,  with  the  omission 
of  the  panels  and  tripods.  The  interior 
is  in  a  rich  and  chaste  style  of  finish,  with 
panelled  ceiling,  Corinthian  columns  and 
pilasters,  and  a  narrow  gallery  upon  three 
sides  resting  upon  columns  from  the  Tow- 
er of  the  Winds.  It  is  warmed  by  hot  air 
furnaces,  and  the  whole  edifice  is  among 


the  most  tast-eful  and  commodious  houses 
of  worship  in  New  England. 

The  Unitarian  house  of  worship  was 
erected  in  1816.  It  is  one  of  the  largest 
meeting  houses  in  the  state,  is  built  of 
brick  with  a  lofty  steeple,  and,  together 
with  the  organ,  clock  and  bell,  cost  about 
$23,000.  Mr.  Clark,  who  was  settled 
over  this  society  in  1810,  resigned  his 
charge  on  the  18th  of  February,  1822,  on 
account  of  ill  health,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  Rev.  George  G.  Ingersoll,  the 
present  pastoj,  who  was  ordained  on  the 
30th  of  May,  following.  This  society  ia 
large  and  wealthy.  The  Methodist  society 
was  organized  as  early  as  1820,  and  inl832 
they  erected  a  neat  brick  chapel.  They 
are  supplied  by  local  preachers,  who  are 
stationed  for  two  years  at  a  time.  Rev.  S. 
D.  Brown  is  their  present  minister.  The 
Baptist  church  was  organized  in  1834,  the 
Baptists  here  previously  belonging  to 
the  church  in  Williston.  This  church 
and  society  have  a  small  chapel  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  village,  and  are  under 
the  pastoral  care  of  Rev.  Hiram  Saff'ord. 
They  are  about  erecting  a  new  and  ele- 
gant house  of  worship,  in  a  central  part 
of  the  village.  The  Episcopal  church  was 
organized  in  April  1831,  by  the  name  of 
Si.  PatiTs  Cluirch.  In  the  summer  of 
this  year  the  Rev.  George  T.  Chapman, 
D.  D.  was  employed  by  this  society,  and 
in  the  fall  they  commenced  the  erection 
of  a  church  which  was  completed  and 
consecrated  the  next  year.  This  building, 
which  is  of  stone,  is  of  the  Gothic  order  of 
architecture,  and  the  interior  is  neatly 
finished.  Including  its  excellent  organ 
and  bell,  it  cost  about  $9,000.  Dr.  Chap- 
man resigned  the  rectorship  in  Sept.  1832, 
and  in  November  following,  was  succeed- 
ed by  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  H.  Hopkins, 
bishop  of  the  Diocese,  who  is  the  present 
rector.  Confirmations  in  this  church 
since  1832,  206 — present  communicants, 
131.  For  an  account  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic church  in  this  town,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  part  second,  page  202.  The 
greater  part  of  the  surface  of  this  town- 
ship is  considerably  elevated  above  the 
lake,  but  the  soil  in  general  is  not  of  the 
best  quality.  Tlie  variety  of  soil  is,  how- 
ever, very  considerable.  Below  the  low- 
er falls  on  Winooski  river,  is  an  extensive 
tract  of  intervale,  which  is  not  surpassed 
in  beauty  and  fertility  by  any  in  the  conn- 
try.  The  up-land  in  the  northeastern 
part  was  originally  timbered  with  pine, 
and  the  soil  is  sandy  and  light.  In  the 
southern  part  the  timber  is  mostly  hard 
wood,  and  the  soil  clay  and  loam.  The 
I  soil  of  the  declivity,  occupied  by  the  vil- 
1  lage,  is  coin^ct  and  firm,  and  very  suita- 
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ble  for  building  ground.  This  township 
has  hake  Cliamphiin  on  the  west,  Muddy 
brook  on  the  east,  and  Winooski  river  on 
the  north.  The  latter  is  crossed  by  two 
good  bridges  leading  to  Colchester,  and 
at  the  lower  falls  affords  abundant  water 
power  for  all  kinds  of  niaciiinery.  From 
these  falls  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  it  is 
5  miles,  while  it  is  only  2  miles  from  them 
to  the  wharves  in  Burlington  bay.  The 
lower  bridge  crosses  the  river  at  the  head 
of  the  lower  falls.  It  is  substantially 
built  and  well  covered,  and  consists  of 
three  arches  of  about  60  feet  span.  The 
other  bridge  is  a  mile  above  and  is  called 

Plan  of  the  Villa 


the  "  High  Bridge."  This  bridge  is  over 
a  chasm,  worn  in  the  rocks  by  the  river, 
which  is  much  visited  as  a  curiosity. 
This  bridge  is  only  75  feet  in  length  but, 
at  low  water,  it  is  80  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  river.  The  rocks  in  the  eastern 
half  of  the  township  are  lime  stone,  and 
from  them  large  quantities  of  lime  are 
manufactured.  In  the  western  half  they 
are  sand  stone  and  are  extensively  quar- 
ried for  buildings  and  underpinnings. 
Among  the  sand  rocks  in  the  southwest- 
ern part  of  the  townsliip,  is  an  excavation 
called  the  "  Devil's  Den,"  which  is  some- 
times visited  as  a  curiosity. 

gc  of  Bvrlington. 


a.  Congregational  Churcli. 

b.  Unitarian  Church. 
e.  Episcopal  Church. 

d.  Methorlist  Chapel. 

e.  Baptist  Chapel. 

/.  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
g.  University. 


References, 
h.  Hoys'  lli^h  School, 
t.    Female  ^^"pmina^y. 
j.   Moilical  College. 
k.  Court-house. 
I.  Burlington  Bank.         i 
m.  Farmers  &  Mechanics  B'k. 
71.  Glass  Factory. 


o.  Howard's  Hotel. 
p.  American  Hotel. 
q.  Exehaniie  Hotel. 
r.  Pearl-sireet  House. 
s.  Franklin  Hotel. 
t.  Jeiiner's  Hotel. 
u.  Break-wateT. 


Burlington  Village,  a  ground  plan  of 
which  is  given  above,  is  not  surpassed  in 
beauty  of  location  by  any  town  or  village 
in  New  England.  It  lies  on  the  east 
shore  of  Burlington  bay,  and  occupies  a 
gentle  declivity  descending  towards  the 
west,  and  terminated  by  the  waters  of  the 
lake.     The  principal  streets  ruiining  east 


and  west,  are  one  mile  in  length,  and' 
these  are  intersected  at  right  angk\s  with 
numerous  streets  running  north  and  south 
and  cutting  the  whole  village  into  regular 
squares.  A  large  share  of  the  business  on 
lake  Champlain  centres  at  this  place,  and 
the  town  is  rapidly  increasing  in  wealth 
and  consequence.  Tliere  are  regular  daily 
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lines  of  steamboats  between  this  place  and 
Whitehall,  between  this  and  St.  Johns 
and  between  this  and  St.  Albans,  by  way 
of  Port  Kent  and  Plattsburgh,  besides  nu- 
merous arrivals  of  irregular  boats,  sloops, 
&c.  The  boats  from  Whitehall  and  St. 
Johns  arrive  each  day,  Sunday  excepted, 
about  7  o'clock,  P.  M.  and  remain  about 
an  hour  to  unload  and  take  on  board  pas- 
seno-ers  and  merchandize.  The  boat  which 
runs  to  Port  Kent,  Plattsburgh,  and  St. 
Albans,  leaves  Burlington  each  morning 
at  half  past  seven,  and  returns  about  6 
o'clock,  P.  M.  There  are  here  three  ex- 
tensive wharves  with  store  houses,  at 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  merchandize 
desin-ned  for  the  northwestern  section  of 
Vermont  is  landed.  For  the  safety  of  the 
navigation,  a  lighthouse  has  been  erected 
on  Juniper  island,  at  the  entrance  of  Bur- 
lington bay  ;  and  for  the  security  of  the 
anchorao-e  before  the  town,  a  break-water 
has  beeii  commenced  here  at  the  expense 
of  the  general  government  *  There  are 
three  lines  of  mail  stages,  which  arrive 
and  depart  daily,  one  to  the  north,  one  to 
the  east,  and  one  to  the  south.  Besides 
these,  there  are  several  stages  which  ar- 
rive and  depart  twice  or  thrice  a  week. 
The  stages  generally  leave  in  the  morn- 
ino-  andlirrive  in  the  afternoon  before  the 
departure  of  the  line  boats  for  Whitehall 
and  St.  John's.  The  trade  of  this  place 
is  principally  with  New  York,  although 
Boston,  Troy  and  Montreal  have  a  share, 
and  the  amount  of  mercantile  business 
transacted  here,  does  not  fail  much  short 
of  a  million  of  dollars  annually.  The  first 
regular  mercantile  store  was  opened  in 
Burlington,  in  tlie  fall  of  1789.  It  was 
built  by  Stephen  Keyes,  Esq.  and  placed 
under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Orange  Smith. 
The  second  store  was  opened  by  Mr. 
Zacheus  Peaslee.  In  the  year  1800,  the 
number  of  stores  had  increased  to  six. 
They  now  exceed  30,  and  several  of  them 
do  business  amounting  to  from  »Ji;-jO,000,to 
near  ,$300,000  each,  annually.  The  village 
contains  about  400  dwelling  houses,  and 
about  3000  inhabitants.  The  public  build- 
ings are  the  University  buildings,  six 
churches,  court  house  and  jail,  high  school 
for  boys,  female  seminary,  and  two  banks. 
The  University!  buildings  consist  of  four 
spacious  edifices,  located  upon  the  summit 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  village, 
one  mile  from  the  lake,  and  281  feet  above 
itssurface,  and  command  one  of  tJie  finest 
prospects  in  the  United  States.  The  view 
from  the  dome  of  the  centre  University 
building,  embraces  the  village— the  lake 
with  its  bays  and  islands — its  steamboats 

*  For  an  account  of  the  Light  House  and  Bieiik- 
vvatei ,  see  pait  second,  p.igo  216.  t  Piirt  2ii;  p.  144. 


and  sloops — Winooski  village,  and  Wi- 
nooski  river  dashing  through  frightful 
chasms,  and  then  winding  its  way  through 
the  verdant  and  beautiful  meadows  at  the 
nortii— and,  more  remote,  hills  and  dales 
and  farms  and  woodlands, — and  last  of  all 
the  circuit  of  lofty  mountains,  whose  peaks 
and  summits  form  the  grand  outline,  and 
render  tlie  prospect  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  delighlful  which  our  country 
affords.  Winooski  village  is  situated  at 
Winooski  lower  falls,  one  and  a  half  miles 
from  Burlington  village.  A  portion  of 
this  village,  containing  some  mills  and 
macliinery  lies  on  the  Burlington  side  of 
the  river,  but  it  is  principally  in  Colches- 
ter, under  the  name  of  which  town  it  will 
be  more  fully  described.  SUUistics  of 
184n._Horses,  351 ;  cattle,  1,455  ;  sheep, 
6,642;  swine,  3,917;  wheat,  lu.  2,462; 
barley,  28;  oats,  10,183;  rye,  4,246; 
buckwheat,  1,427;  Indian  corn,  11,450; 
potatoes,  45,098  ;  hay,  tons,  4,241  ;  sugar, 
lbs.  340;  wool,  10,660.  Population,  4,271. 

Burlington  Bay,  a  large  open  bay,  ly- 
ing west  of  Burlington  village,  between 
Applctree  point  on  the  north  and  Pottier's 
point  on  the  south  and  embracing  the  en- 
trance into  Shelburne  bay. 

Cabot,  a  post  township  6  miles  square, 
in  the  western  part  of  Caledonia  county, 
in  lat.  44"  23'  and  long.  4°  42',  and  is 
bounded  north  by  Walden,  east  by  Dan- 
ville and  Peacham,  south  by  Marshfield, 
and  west  by  Monroe.  It  is  18  miles  north 
easterly  from  Montpelier,  and  65  north 
from  Windsor.  It  was  granted  Novem- 
ber 6,  1780,  and  chartered  August  17, 
1781,  to  Jesse  Leavenworth  and  his  asso- 
ciates. The  settlement  of  the  town  was 
commenced  on  w-hat  is  called  Cabot 
Plain,  in  April,  1785,  by  James  Bruce, 
Edmund  Chapman,  Jonathan  Heath  and 
Benjamin  Webster,  with  their  families. 
The"  females  came  into  the  town  on  snow- 
shoes,  and  were  obliged  to  sufier  many 
privations  and  hardships.  This  plain  is 
situated  on  the  hcifflu  of  lands  between 
Connecticut  and  Winooski  river,  and 
commands  an  extensive  and  beautiful 
prospect,  the  outlines  of  which  are  form- 
ed by  the  western  range  of  the  Green 
mountains  and  by  the  White  mountains, 
in  N.  H.  The  religious  denominations 
are  Congresationalists,  Methodists,  and 
Baptists.  This  town  is  the  native  place 
of  the  late  Zera  Colburn,  who,  at  the  age 
of  five  or  six  years,  astonished  the  world 
by  his  extraordinary  powers  of  cumputa- 
tion.  The  surface  of  this  town  is  gener- 
ally uneven  and  the  soil  hard.  The  tim- 
ber is  mostly  hard  wood,  with  some  hem- 
lock and  spruce.  It  is  watered  by  Wi- 
nooski  river,  which  is  formed  of  several 
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branches  in  this  town,  and  affords  here 
several  mill  privileges.  Joe's  a.nd  Mo! hfs 
pond  lie  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  town- 
ship. The  waters  of  the  former  pass  by 
Joe's  brook  and  Passumpsic  river  into  the 
Connecticut,  while  those  of  the  latter" 
pass  by  Winooski  river  into  lake  Cham- 
plain.  At  the  centre  is  a  small  village,  in 
which  are  a  meeting  house,  erected  in 
1823,  a  store,  a  tavern,  and  some  mills 
and  other  machinery.  Statistics  of  1840. — 
Horses,  334  ;  cattle,  1,943  ;  sheep,  7,045; 
swine,  1,178;  wheat,  bu.  3,388;  barley, 
1,0.56;  oats,  12,078;  Ind.  corn,  1,7G8; 
potatoes,  70,487;  hay,  tons,  4,489;  su- 
gar, lbs.  54,715 ;  wool,  13,316.  Popula- 
tion, 1440. 

Calais,  a  post  town  in  the  north  part 
of  Washington  county,  is  in  lat.  44°  22' 
and  long.  4*^  52',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Monroe,  east  by  Marshfield,  south  by 
Montpelier  and  west  by  Worcester  ;  it  is 
37  miles  east  from  Burlington,  and  62 
north  from  Windsor,  was  granted  Oct.  21, 
1760,  chartered  August  15t]i,  1781,  to  Ja- 
cob Davis,  Stephen  Fay  and  their  associ- 
ates, and  contains  36  square  miles.  The 
principal  proprietors  and  first  settlers  of 
this  township  were  from  Charleston,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  its  vicinity.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1783,  the  proprietors  sent  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Colonel  Jacob  Davis, 
Capt.  Samuel  Robinson  and  others,  to 
survey  a  division  of  this  town  of  160  acres 
to  the  right.  A  Mr.  Brush,  from  Ben- 
nington, was  the  surveyor.  The  commit- 
tee and  surveyor  found  their  way  to  Ca- 
lais with  their  necessary  stores,  and  after 
running  four  lines  on  the  north  side  of 
the  first  division,  they  abandoned  the  sur- 
vey. Of  their  stores,  then  left,  was  a 
much  valued  keg,  containing  about  10 
gallons  of  good  W.  I.  Rum,  v.'hich  in 
council,  they  determined  should  be  buried, 
which  ceremony  was  said  to  have  been 
performed  with  much  solemnity,  and  a 
sturdy  inaple,  towering  above  the  sur- 
rounding trees,  on  the  westerly  side  of 
Long  Pond,  with  its  ancient  and  honorable 
scars,  still  marks  the  consecrated  spot. 
In  August,  1786,  Capt.  Samuel  Robinson, 
E.  Waters,  J.  Tucker,  E.  Stone,  and 
Gen.  Parley  Davis  came  from  Charleston 
to  this  town,  to  complete  the  survey  of 
the  first  division  and  survey  another. 
This  party,  after  arriving  at  the  set- 
tlement nearest  this  place,  which  was  at 
Middlesex,  laden  with  provision,  cooking 
utensils,  blankets,  axes,  surveying  instru- 
ments, &c.  passed  a  distance  of  J 3  or  14 
miles  to  the  camp,  erected  by  the  party 
who  commenced  the  survey  three  years 
previous ;  often  on  the  way  expressing 
their  anxiety  to  arrive,  that  they  might 
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regale  themselves  with  the  pure  spirit 
which  had  been  permitted  to  slumber 
three  years  ;  and  which  they  imagined 
must  be  much  improved  in  quality  by  its 
long  rest ;  but  judge  of  their  surprise,  as- 
tonishment and  chagrin,  when  on  raising 
the  earth,  they  discovered  the  hoops  had 
become  rotten — the  staves  parted,  and  the 
long  anticipated  beverage  had  escaped.* 
Tlie  settlement  of  this  town  was  commen- 
ced in  the  spring  of  1787,  by  Francis  West 
from  Plymouth  county,  Mass.,  who 
commenced  felling  timber  on  a  lot  ad- 
joining Montpelier.  The  first  permanent 
settlers,  however,  were  Abijah,  Asa  and 
P.  Wheelock,who  started  from  Charleston 
June  5th,  1787,  with  a  wagon,  two 
yoke  of  oxen,  provisions,  tools,  &c.  and 
arrived  at  Williamstown,  within  2J  miles 
of  Calais,  the  19th.  They  had  hitherto 
found  the  roads  almost  impassible,  and 
here  they  were  obliged  to  leave  their 
wagon,  and,  taking  a  lew  necessarjr  arti- 
cles upon  a  sled,  they  proceeded  towards 
this  town,  cutting  their  way  and  building 
causeways  as  they  passed  along.  After  a 
journey  of  two  days  and  encamping  two 
nights  in  the  woods,  they  arrived  at  Wi- 
nooski river,  where  Montpelier  village  is 
now  situated  Here  Col.  Jacob  Davis 
liad  commenced  clearing  land  and  had 
erected  a  smnll  log  hut,  where  they  left 
their  oxen  to  graze  upon  the  wild  grass, 
leaks  and  shrubbery,  with  which  the 
woods  abounded — proceeded  to  Calais  and 
commenced  a  resolute  attack  upon  the 
forest.  They  returned  to  Charleston  in 
October.  Francis  West  also  left  town,  and 
returned  the  following  spring,  as  did  also 
Abijah  and  Peter  Wheelock,  accompanied 
by  Moses  Stone.  They  this  year^rccted 
log  houses,  the  Wheelocks  and  Stone  re- 
turning to  Massachusetts  to  spend  the 
following  winter,  and  West  to  Middle- 
sex. In  this  year,  also.  Gen.  Parley  Da- 
vis, then  a  new  settler,  and  now  a  resi- 
dent of  Montpelier  centre,  cut  and  put 
up  two  or  three  stacks  of  hay  upon  a  bea- 
ver meadow,  in  Montpelier,  upon  a  lot 
adjoining  Calais,  a  partof  which  hay  waa 
drawn  to  Col.  Davis  in  Montpelier  in  the 
following  winter,  which  served  partially 
to  break  a  road  from  Montpelier  to  Calais 
line.  In  Februar)'  or  March,  1789,  Fran- 
cis West  moved  his  family  on  to  his  farm, 
where  he  lived  several  years.  Also,  in 
March  of  this  year,  Abijaii  Wheelock, 
with  his  family,  Moses  Stone,  Samuel 
Twiss  with  his  new  married  lady,  accom- 
panied by  Gen.  Davis,  from  Charleston, 
arrived  at  Col.  Davis'  house  in  Montpe- 
lier, with  soverni  teams.     His  house   was 


*  VVhatevor  tears  were  siiod,  or  groans  nitcrf^ri  at 
the  buiial  of  the  kej,  they  were  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  bitter  agonies  ofits disinterment. 
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a  mere  rude  hut,  constructed  of  logs  20 
feet  in  length,  with  but  one  apartment,  a 
back  built  at  one  end  for  a  fire  place,  and 
covered  with  bark,  with  a  hole  left  in  the 
roof  for  the  smoke  to  escape  ;  and  this  on 
their  arrival  they  found  to  be  pre-occu- 
pied  by  several  families,  emigrants  from 
Pctersboro',  N.  H. ;  and  in  that  mansion 
of  felicity  there  dwelt  for  about  a  fort- 
night three  families  with  children  in  each, 
one  man  and  his  wife,  recently  married, 
three  gentlemen  then  enjoying  a  state  of 
single  blessedness,  and  a  young  lady ; 
and  among  the  happy  group  were  some 
of  the  first  settlers  of  Calais.  On  the  13th 
of  April,  racket  paths  having  been  pre- 
viously broken,  Messrs.  Wheelock,  Twiss 
and  Stone  prepared  handsleds,  loaded 
thereon  their  beds  and  some  light  articles 
of  furniture,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Whee- 
lock and  Mrs.  Twiss,  and  Gen.  Davis, 
proceeded  to  this  town  over  snow  three 
feet  in  depth,  Mrs.  Wheelock  travelling 
the  whole  distance  on  foot  and  carrying 
in  her  arms  an  infant  four  months  old, 
while  their  son  about  two  years  of  age, 
was  drawn  upon  the  handsled.  Mrs. 
Twiss,  the  recently  married  lady,  also 
performed  the  same  journey  on  foot,  ma- 
king use  of  her  broom  for  a  walking  cane. 
During  the  day  the  snow  became  soft 
and  in  crossing  a  marshy  piece  of  ground, 
Mrs.  Twiss  slumped  with  one  foot,  and 
sank  to  considerable  depth  and  was  una- 
ble to  rise  ;  Gen.  Davis,  with  all  the  gal- 
lantry of  a  young  woodsman,  pawed  away 
the  snow  with  his  hands,  seized  her  be- 
low the  knee  and  extricated  her.  This  in- 
cident was  a  source  of  no  small  merri- 
ment to  the  party  generally,  of  mortifica- 
tion to  the  amiable  sufferer,  and  of  grati- 
fication to  Mrs.  Wheelock,  who  felt  her- 
self secretly  piqued  that  Mrs.  Twiss  did 
not  at  least  ofter  to  bear  her  precious  bur. 
then  some  part  of  the  distance.  They  ar- 
rived in  safety  the  same  day,  and  com- 
menced the  permanent  settlement  of  the 
town.  A  large  rock,  now  in  the  orchard 
on  the  farm  owned  by  Dea.  Joshua 
Bliss,  once  formed  the  end  and  fire  place 
to  the  Log  Cabin  of  the  first  settlers  of 
Calais.  In  September  of  this  same  year, 
I7S9,  Peter  Wheelock  moved  his  family, 
consisting  of  a  wife  and  six  children,  to 
this  town.  In  1790,  James  Jennings  ar- 
rived with  a  family.  Lucinda,  daughter 
of  Peter  Wheelock,  was  born  this  year 
and  was  the  first  child  born  in  town. 
On  this  occasion  it  is  said  one  woman  trav- 
elled 4  miles,  on  foot,  through  the  woods 
in  a  very  dark  night.  In  1793,  the  first 
saw  and  grist  mill  were  erected  near  the 
centre  of  the  town,  by  J.  Davis,  of  Mont- 
pelier,  and  Samuel  Twiss.      During  this 


and  the  succeeding  year,  considerable  ad- 
ditions were  made  to  the  settlement.  In 
the  winter  of  1794,  Mr.  Jennings,  of  this 
town,  being  upwards  of  60  years  of  age, 
lost  his  life  by  fatigue  and  ''rest,  while  on 
his  return  through  the  woods  from  Mont- 
pelier  to  this  place.  There  was  not  at 
this  time  a  sufficient  number  of  men  in 
town  to  constitute  a  jury  of  inquest.  It 
was  in  this  town  that  the  Hon.  Timothy 
Stanly  lost  his  foot  by  frost,  in  1788.  The 
town  was  organized  March  23,  1795.  Pe- 
ter Wheelock  was  first  town  clerk,  Jonas 
Comins,  first  constable,  Joshua  Bliss,  first 
select  man,  by  the  unanimous  suffrage, 
of  17  legal  voters.  The  town  was  repre- 
sented in  October  following  by  Peter 
Wheelock.  The  first  settlers  of  Calais 
experienced  all  those  privations  and  hard- 
ships which  are  incident  to  the  settlers  of 
new  townships  generally.  They  located 
themselves  at  some  distance  from  each 
other,  and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  a 
woman  to  travel  several  miles  to  visit 
a  neighbor  and  return  home  after  dark 
through  the  woods,  brandishing  a  fire- 
brand to  enable  her  to  discover  the  mark- 
ed trees.  For  one  or  two  years  the  set- 
tlers brought  the  grain  for  the  support  of 
their  families,  and  for  seed  from  Williams- 
town,  Brookfield  and  Royalton  a  distance 
of  30  miles  or  more.  After  they  began  to 
raise  grain  in  town,  they  had  to  carry  it 
15  miles  to  mill.  This  they  did  in  winter, 
by  placing  several  bags  of  grain  upon  the 
neck  of  an  ox,  and  driving  his  mate  be- 
fore him  to  beat  a  path.  There  are  here 
five  religious  societies,  viz.  Baptists,  Con- 
gregationalists,  Universalists,  Methodists 
and  Freewill  Baptists,  and  the  greatest 
harmony  prevails  among  them.  There  is 
also  a  society  of  Free  Enquirers  in  this 
town,  which  was  organized  March  1, 1835. 
There  is  but  one  meeting  house  in  town, 
and  that  is  occupied  alternately  by  the 
different  religious  sects.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  spacious  town  house  and  15  com- 
modious school  houses,  all  of  which  are 
occasionally  used  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing meetings.  For  some  time  after  the 
settlement  of  the  town,  tliere  was  no  phy- 
sician within  25  miles  of  this  place.  The 
people  here  have  been  generally  healthy. 
Abijah  Wheelock  and  wife,  heretofore 
mentioned  as  principals  among  the  first 
settlers,  now,  at  the  advanced  age  of  76, 
reside  in  town,  surrounded  by  11  chil- 
dren, death  never  having  occurred  in  the 
family  ;  they  still  are  hale,  comparatively 
vigorous,  and  withal  very  laborious.  The 
old  gentleman  has  repeatedly,  after  hav- 
ing cleared  and  improved  a  farm,  exchang- 
ed it  for  a  new  one,  and  within  a  few 
years  commenced  on  a  lot  almost  wild, 
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and  is  every  year  seen  at  liis  old  occupa- 
tion of  clearing  land,  though  not  upon 
BO  e.Ytensive  a  scale  as  in  an  earlier  day. 
He  is  occasionally  heard  to  remark  when 
speaking  of  "' Iden  times,"  that  he  sup- 
poses himself  to  have  been  once  the  most 
respectable  man  in  town,  inasmuch  as  he, 
at  an  early  day,  remained  here  one  week 
when  no  other  human  being  was  within 
the  limits  of  the  township.  This  town- 
ship is  watered  by  two  branches  of  Wi- 
nooski  river,  one  entering  it  near  the 
northeast,  the  other  near  the  northwest 
corner.  They  unite  near  the  south  line 
of  the  town,  affording,  in  their  course,  a 
great  number  of  valuable  privileges  for 
mills  and  other  machinery.  It  is  also  well 
watered  with  springs  and  brooks.  The 
soil  is  a  warm  loam,  easily  cultivated, 
well  adapted  to  the  production  of  all  kinds 
ot  grain  and  is  not  inferior  to  other  towns 
in  its  vicinity  for  grazing.  The  surface 
of  the  township  is  somewhat  uneven,  but 
very  little  of  it  so  broken  as  to  be  incapa- 
ble of  cultivation.  The  timber  on  the 
streams  is  mostly  hemlock,  spruce  and 
pine  ;  on  the  higher  lands,  maple,  beech, 
&c.  The  lowest  lands  here  are  in  gen- 
eral driest  and  the  most  feasible  soil.  The 
north  line  of  the  township  intersects  two 
considerable  ponds.  There  are  several 
other  small,  but  beautiful  ponds  lying 
within  the  township,  and  which  abound 
witli  trout  and  other  fish.  Long  pond  lies 
in  the  northwest  part  of  the  town.  In 
one  autumn,  2,0(J01bs.  of  trout  were  taken 
from  this  pond  with  a  hook,  which  sold 
for  $8  per  cwt.  In  the  spring  of  some 
years,  at  the  inlet  of  this  pond,  more  than 
two  tons  offish  have  been  thrown  out  of 
the  channel  with  the  hands  and  with 
baskets.  There  are  several  springs  in 
town,  whose  waters  are  quite  brackish ; 
their  medicinal  qualities,  however,  have 
never  been  thoroughly  tested.  There  are 
II  saw  mills,  5  grist  mills,  1  store,  and  2 
post  offices,  in  town.  Statistics  of  1840. — 
Horses,  252 ;  cattle,  2,919 ;  sheep,  5,409 ; 
swine,  (i66;  wheat,  bu.  3,630;  barley,  152; 
oats,  18,473  ;  rye,  576  ;  buck  wheat,  1,394; 
Ind.  corn,  5,089  ;  potatoes,  24,246;  hay, 
tons,  5,899;  sugar,  lbs.  24,420;  wool, 
14,160.     Population,  1079.  s.  w. 

Caldersbukgh. — This  name  was  al- 
tered to  Morgan,  October  19,  1601.  See 
Morgan. 

Caledonia  County  is  bounded  north- 
east by  Essex  county,  east  by  Connecti- 
cut river,  which  separates  it  from  Grafton 
count}',  N.  H.  south  by  Orange  county, 
west  by  Washington  county,  and  north- 
west by  Orleans  county.  It  lies  between 
44*"  9'  and  44°  45'  north  lat.  and  between 
4*  25'  and  5^  4'  cast  long,  and  contains 


about  700  square  miles.  This  county  was 
incorporated  November  5, 1792.  Danville 
is  the  seat  of  justice.  The  Supreme 
Court  sits  here  on  the  7th  after  the  4th 
Tuesday  in  January,  and  the  County 
Court  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  Juno  and 
December,  annually.  The  Passumpsic 
and  some  smaller  tributaries  of  the  Con- 
necticut, water  the  east  part  of  the  coun- 
ty, and  Winooski  river  is  formed  in  the 
western  part.  The  Lamoille  river  rises 
near  the  northwest  corner.  The  height 
of  lands,  or  eastern  range  of  the  Green 
Mountains,  extends  through  the  western 
part  of  the  county.  Between  this  range 
and  the  Connecticut,  and  along  the  Pas- 
sumpsic, is  a  fine  farming  country,  with 
several  pleasant  villages.  Statistics  of 
1840.— Horses,  5,852;  cattle,  32,668; 
sheep,  100,886;  swine,  18,991 ;  wheat,  bu. 
.52,109;  barley,  12,291;  oats,  342,433; 
rye,  1,799 ;  bu.  wheat,  12,005  ;  Ind.  corn, 
52,350;  potatoes,  1,066,848;  hay,  tons, 
67,077;  sugar,  lbs.  665,397;  wool,  183,- 
198.     Population,  21891. 

Cambridge,  a  post  town  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  Lamoille  county,  in  lat.  44° 
38'  and  long.  4°  11',  is  bounded  north- 
easterly by  Waterville  and  a  part  of 
Fletcher,  easterly  by  Sterling  and  a  part 
of  Johnson,  south  by  Underhill,and  west- 
erly by  Fletcher,  is  30  miles  northwest 
from  Montpelier,  and  22  northeast  from 
Burlington,  was  granted  Nov.  7,  1780, 
chartered  to  Samuel  Robinson,  John 
Fasset,  jr.  Jonathan  Fasset,  and  their  as- 
sociates, August  13,  1781,  and  contains 
28,.533  acres.  The  first  settler  of  this 
town  was  John  SpafFord.  He  came  into 
town  May  8,  1783,  planted  two  acres  of 
corn,  which  was  overflowed  with  water  in 
the  fall,  and  nearly  all  destroyed.  He 
moved  his  family,  consisting  of  a  wife  and 
two  children,  into  town  from  Piermont,N. 
H.  in  November.  The  town  was  survey- 
ed, this  year,  by  Amos  Fasset.  In  1784, 
Amos  Fasset,  Stephen  Kinsley,  John  Fas- 
set, jr.  and  Samuel  Montague  moved  their 
families  here  from  Bennington,  and  Noah 
Chittenden  his  from  Arlington,  Vt.  Tho 
first  saw  mill  was  built,  this  year,  by 
Amos  Fasset.  Thirty-five  persons  spent 
the  second  winter  here.  In  1785,  David 
Safford  and  others  moved  into  town  from 
Bennington.*  When  Mr.  Spafford  came 
into  town,  there  were  no  inhabitants  or 
road  between  this  place  and  Ilazen's  road 
in  Craftsbury,  and  they  who  came  from 
Bennington,  had  to  cut  their  road  for  ten 
miles  through  the  woods.     The  first  set- 


*  Mr  SafTord  was  one  of  the  Spartan  Ijand  whode- 
fendod  tho  house  of  James  Breakenridgo,  agaiiiBt  the 
New  York  Sheriff  and  liis  2'o^se.  See  part  second, 
page  21, 
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tiers  brought  their  provisions  with  them, 
and  when  their  meat  failed,  they  hunted 
the  moose.  The  first  improvements  were 
made  on  the  flats  along  the  Lamoille,  the 
waters  of  which  frequently  swept  away 
or  spoiled  in  fall  the  products  of  summer. 
The  crops  of  pumpkins  frequently  floated 
away  and  landed  safely  on  the  shores  of 
Grand  Isle.  When  their  mill  dams  were 
swept  away,  tlie  people  ground  their  grain 
in  mortars,  which  they  called  ■pluvifing 
mills.  They  were  made  by  burning  a 
large  cavity  in  the  top  of  a  stump,  and 
suspending  a  large  pestle  to  a  spring  pole. 
The  town  was  organized  March  29,  1785, 
and  John  Fasset  was  first  town  clerk. 
David  Saff"ord  was  first  representative 
and  Jolin  Saffbrd  taught  the  first  school 
in  town.  The  religious  denominations 
are  Congregaiinnalists,  Baptists,  Episco- 
palians, and  Methodists.  The  Rev.  Eli- 
jah Woolag'c  was  settled  over  the  Congre- 
gational church  in  la05,  and  dismissed  in 
1806;  the  Rev.  John  Truaire,  Novem.ber 
21,  1810,  and  dismissed  in  1812.  The 
Rev.  Royal  A.  Avery  was  settled  in  1824. 
Their  meeting  house  was  erected  in  18(*5, 
in  the  village  called  the  Borough.  The 
first  Elder  of  the  Baptist  church  was 
Joseph  Call  wlio  was  succe^'ded  by  Elder 
Samuel  Holmes,  who  died  in  1813.  The 
dysentery  prevailed  here  in  18(16,  and 
was  very  mortal.  In  Cambridge,  21  died, 
and  as  man};  more  along  the  river  in  its 
immediate  vicinity.  Tlie  river  Lamoille 
enters  this  town  on  the  east  side  one  mile 
from  the  northeast  corner,  and  after  run- 
ning a  serpentine  course  of  12  miles,  in 
which  it  receives  north  branch  from  the 
north,  and  Brewster's  river  and  Sey- 
mour's brook  from  the  south,  passes  the 
west  line  of  the  town,  one  mile  from  the 
southwest  corner.  These  streams  aff'ord 
numerous  mill  privileges.  The  surface 
of  the  town  is  uneven,  and,  in  some  places 
rough.  The  land  is,  however,  generally 
good,  and  on  the  river  are  about  5000  acres 
of  valuable  intervale.  A  branch  of  dead 
creek,  which  is  a  branch  of  Missisco  river, 
rises  in  this  town,  and  another  branch  of 
said  creek  issues  from  Metcalf  pond  in 
Fletcher,  and  runs  across  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  town.  The  town  is  well 
watered,  and  the  timber  of  various  kinds. 
There  are  three  small  villages.  The  vil- 
lage called  the  Borough,  is  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river  Lamoille,  in  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  town,  on  the  post  road, 
and  cents  ins  a  Congregational  meeting 
house,  3  stores,  2  taverns,  and  mills  and 
other  machinery.  The  centre  village  is 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Lamoille  near  the 
centre  of  the  town,  west  of  Brewster's 
river,   and  contains   a  meeting  house  a 


store,  tavern,  trip  hammer  shop,  fulling 
mill,  &c.  The  town  meetings  and  the 
meetings  of  the  Baptist  society  for  religi- 
ous worship  are  held  here.  The  other  vil- 
lage is  one  mile  north  of  the  Borovgh,  and 
is  called  the  Harbor.  The  old  Spartan, 
David  Saflbrd,  settled  here  with  several 
of  his  friends.  The  town  is  divided  into 
12  school  districts.  There  are  two  grist 
mills,  with  two  run  of  stones  each,  six 
saw  mills,  two  clothier's  works,  two  card- 
ing machines,  one  trip  hammer  shop,  five 
stores,  three  taverns  and  one  tannery. 
Stiitistics  of  1840. — Horses,  644  ;  cattle, 
3,180  ;  sheep,  8,370  ;  swine,  1,228  ;  wheat, 
bti.  3,531  ;  barley,  15;  oats,  10,606;  rye, 
291 ;  buckwheat,  89  ;  Indian  corn,  6,436  ; 
potatoes,  73,100;  hay,  tons,  5,329;  sugar, 
lbs.  64,111  ;  wool,  19,091.  Population, 
1 ,790. 

Camel's  Hump,  next  to  the  Chin  in 
Mansfield,  is  the  most  elevated  summit 
of  the  Green  Mountains.  It  is  situated 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Huntington,  near 
the  west  line  of  Duxbury.  Its  height 
above  tide  water  has  been  computed  to  be 
4,188  feet,  and  3,600  feet  above  the  site 
of  the  State  house,  at  Monfpelier.  It  is 
17  miles  west  of  Montpelier,  25  northeast- 
erly from  Middlebury,  and  20  southeast 
from  Burlington.  This  summit  is  con- 
spicuous from  the  whole  valley  of  lake 
Champlain,  and  the  prospect  which  it 
commands  is  hardly  surpassed  in  extent 
and  beauty.  The  summit  is  hardly  ac- 
cessible except  from  the  north.  It  is  usu- 
ally ascended  by  way  of  Duxbury,  where 
carriages  can  approach  within  about  3 
miles  of  the  summit.  The  remainder  of 
the  way  can  be  passed  on  foot  without 
difficulty,  excepting  about  half  a  mile 
which  is  very  steep  and  rugged.  The 
rocks  which  compose  the  mountain  are 
wholly  of  mica  slate,  and  the  Hump  is 
nearly  destitute  of  soil  or  vegetation,  only 
a  few  mosses,  stinted  shrubs  and  alpine 
plants  being  met  with.  This  mountain 
is  often  erroneously  called  Camel's  Rjimp. 

Canaan,  a  post  town,  lying  in  the 
northeast  corner  of  Essex  county,  and 
entirely  at  the  northeastern  extremity  of 
the  state.  It  is  in  lat.  44°  57'  and  long. 
5°  22',  and  contains  about  29  square  miles. 
It  is  bounded  north  by  Hereford,  Canada, 
east  by  Connecticut  river,  and  southwest 
by  Lemington  and  Averill.  It  lies  oppo- 
site Stewartstovvn,  N.  H.  The  northeast 
corner  of  the  town  is  the  most  easterly 
land  in  Vermont,  and  lies  in  long.  5°  29' 
east,  and  71"  33'  west  from  Greenwich. 
This  town  was  granted  to  William  Will- 
iams, Jonathan  and  Arad  Hunt,  and  others. 
February  26,  1782,  it  received  a  new 
charter,  and  October  23,  1801,  the  town 
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of  Norfolk  was  annexed  to  it.  The  first 
settlers  were  Silas  Sargcant,  John  Hugh, 
and  Hubbard  Spencer,  who  removed  their 
families  into  Canaan  in  1765,  and  in  1791, 
there  were  19  persons  in  town.  Canaan 
being  a  frontier  town,  was  subject  to  con- 
siderable disturbance  during  the  last  war 
with  Great  Britain,  some  account  of 
which  has  already  been  given  in  part 
Becond,  page  95.  The  religious  denomi- 
nations are  Congregatlonalists,  Freewill 
Baptists,  and  MeUiodists.  This  township 
is  well  watered  by  Leach's  stream,  Wil- 
lard's  brook,  &c.  which  afford  good  mill 
privileges.  The  former  is  two  rods  wide 
at  its  junction  with  the  Connecticut, 
Leeds  pond  from  which  it  issues  is  partly 
in  Canada.  There  is  some  fine  intervale  on 
the  Connecticut,  and  much  good  land  in 
other  parts.  Statislics  of  1840. — Horses, 
119  5  cattle,  670;  sheep,  1,706;  swine, 
459  ;  wheat,  bu.  692  ;  barley,  483  ;  oats, 
3,320  ;  buckwheat,  6,706  ;  In.  corn,  2S5  ; 
potatoes,  26,400  ;  hay,  to7ts,  1,451 ;  sugar, 
lbs.  11,450  ;  wool,  2,711.  Population, 378. 

Carthage.  Name  altered  to  Jay. — 
See  Jay. 

Caspian  Lake.     See  Greensborough. 

Castleton,  a  post  town  situated  near 
the  centre  of  Rutland  county,  being  10 
miles  west  of  Rutland,  13  east  of  White- 
hall, N.  Y.,  65  north  of  Albany,  and  60 
southwest  of  Montpelier.  Lat.  43°  34', 
long,  3"  56.  Bounded  south  by  Poultney, 
east  by  Ira,  north  by  Hubbardton,  westby 
Fairhaven  ;  containing  36  square  miles. 
The  charter  was  granted  to  Samuel  Brown 
of  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  Sept  22,  1761. 
Col.  Amos  Bird  of  Salisbury,  Ct.  became 
the  principal  proprietor,  and,  in  company 
with  Col.  Noah  Lee,  made  the  first  sur- 
veys in  June,  1766.  The  first  dwelling 
house  was  erected  in  August,  1769,  of 
which  Col.  Lee  and  his  servant  were  the 
sole  inhabitants  the  following  winter.  In 
1770,  Ephriam  Buel,  Eleazer  Bartholo- 
mew and  Zadock  Remington,  with  their 
families,  settled  in  this  town  ;  and  were 
Boon  followed  by  Cols.  Bird  and  Lee.  The 
first  inhabitants  were  chiefly  emigrants 
from  Connecticut.  The  enterprise  and 
■worth  of  Cols.  Bird  and  Lee  entitle  them 
to  a  prominent  place  in  the  early  history 
of  Castleton  ;  the  former  died  in  the  midst 
of  active  benevolent  exertions  for  the  in- 
fant settlement,  September  16,  1762.  His 
eolitary  monument  on  the  banks  of  Cas- 
tleton river,  and  an  isolated  mountain  in 
the  southeast  corner  of  the  town,  are  me- 
morials of  his  name,  still  associated  with 
the  remembrance  of  his  worth.  Col.  Lee 
was  vigilant  and  active  amidst  the  hard- 
ships and  dangers  which  were  encounter- 
ed by  the  first  settlers,  under  the  govern- 


ment of  New  Hampshire,  and  the  council 
of  safety,  and  the  vexatious  embarrass- 
ments consequent  to  the  claims  of  juris- 
diction by  the  state  of  New  York.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  war  of  Ameri- 
can independence,  he  entered  the  army 
with  a  commission,  and  after  sharing  in 
its  toils  and  honors,  the  return  of  peace 
brought  him  again  to  the  bosom  of  his 
family.  Possessing  a  vigorous  constitu- 
tion, he  continued  long  to  witness  the  ris- 
ing greatness  of  his  country,  and  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  for  which  he  had  toiled.  He 
died  in  May,  1840,  aged  97  years.  Dur- 
ing the  war  for  independence,  the  people 
of  Castleton  were  often  alarmed  and  once 
invaded  by  the  British  and  Indians.  On  the 
6thof  July,1777,Gen.  Eraser  sent  a  detach- 
ment under  the  command  of  Capt.  Eraser, 
who  attacked, by  surprise,  about  20  militia, 
who  were  posted  near  the  present  site  of 
the  village,  under  the  command  of  Capt. 
Wells.  Capt.  Williams,  a  volunteer,  of 
Guilford,  Vermont,  was  killed,  and  Capt. 
Hall,  of  Castleton,  mortally  wounded,  and 
his  son,  Lieut.  Hall,  and  some  others 
were  taken  prisoners,  and  carried  to  Ti- 
conderoga.  Lieut.  Hall,  his  brother  and 
a  Mr.  Kellogg,  made  their  escape  from 
the  fort,  re-crosssed  the  lake  in  a  canoe 
by  night,  and  after  great  privations,  elu- 
ded their  savage  pur.suers  and  returned  to 
their  homes.  On  the  spot  where  Wil- 
liams fell,  was  erected  a  fort,  the  ensuing 
year,  which  was  furnished  with  2  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  garrisoned  vmder  differ- 
ent commanders  until  the  return  of  peace. 
The  graves  of  about  30  soldiers,  whose 
names  have  long  been  forgotten  by  their 
countrymen,  are  still  visible  near  the  site 
of  the  fort.  Castleton  was  organized  in 
March,  1777.  Jesse  Belknap  was  the  first 
town  clerk  and  justice  of  the  peace.  Za- 
dock Remington  was  the  first  representa- 
tive. There  are  three  organized  religious 
societies,  Congregatlonalists,  Methodists, 
and  Roman  Catholics.  The  Congrega- 
tional church,  which  is  the  most  numer- 
ous, was  organized  in  1784.  Rev.  Mat- 
thias Cazier  was  the  first  minister,  and 
was  settled  by  the  town,  Sept.  5,  1789, 
and  dismissed,  Dec.  13,  1792.  Rev.  Eli- 
hu  Smith  was  installed  Jan.  17, 1804,  and 
dismissed  Dec.  13,  1826.  The  present 
pastor.  Rev.  Joseph  Steele,  was  installed 
Dec.  25,  1828..  This  church  consists  of 
270  members.  Their  house  of  worship 
is  large  and  commodious,  and  was  built 
in  1833.  The  Methodist  society  was 
more  recently  organized,  but  is  also  con- 
siderably numerous.  Their  meeting  house, 
a  neat  and  convenient  edifice,  was  erect- 
ed inl  824,since  which  time  they  have  been 
regularly  supplied  witl^local  preachers; 
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their  present  minister  is  Rev.  Josiah 
Brown.  Each  religious  society  pos- 
sesses a  parsonage,  and  each  may  be 
regarded  as  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
There  is  considerable  variety  in  the  soil 
and  surface  of  Castleton.  The  rocks  are 
chiefly  argillaceous,  occasionally  travers- 
ed by  veins  of  quartz,  and  occasionally 
alternating  with,  or  enclosing  large  mass- 
es of  the  latter  rock ;  small  quantities  of 
secondary  lime  stone  are  found  in  a  few 
localities.  Specimens  of  oxide  of  man- 
ganese are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Bird's 
mountain,  in  the  southeast  part  of  the 
town.  The  rocks  are  disposed  in  eleva- 
ted ridges  in  the  eastern  and  northern 
eections,  and  are  in  some  places  abrupt 
and  precipitous  ;  but  for  most  part  cover- 
ed with  fertile  arable  soil.  The  south 
west  part  is  a  pine  plain,  in  some  places 
intersected  by  slate  rock  and  ridges  of 
elate  gravel.  The  larger  streams  are  gen- 
erally bordered  by  rich  alluvial  inter- 
vales which,  in  some  instances,  are  broad 
and  extensive.  The  soil  of  the  plains  is 
sandy  and  light;  on  the  hills  it  is  slaty 
gravel,  loam  and  vegetable  mould  ;  these 
soils  are  rendered  much  more  productive 
by  the  use  of  plaster  of  Paris;  that  of  the 
intervales  is  strong  and  productive,  in 
many  places  however  requiring  drainage. 
The  cultivated  crops  are  grass,  Indian 
corn,  oats,  rye, wheat,  b'kwheat,  potatoes, 
&c.  The  agricultural  interest  is  chiefly 
vested  in  sheep,  neat  cattle,  horses,  and 
swine.  Lake  Bombazine  lies  principally 
in  Castleton,  its  northern  extremity  ex- 
tendino-  a  short  distance  into  Hubbardton. 
It  lies  in  a  basin  of  rocks,  which,  in  some 
parts,  is  of  great  depth ;  it  is  8  miles 
long,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  2^  miles; 
an  island  containing  about  10  acres  is  sit- 
uated near  the  centre  of  this  lake  ;  being 
provided  with  a  grove  and  a  cottage,  it  is 
a  pleasant  summer  resort  for  parties  of 
pleasure,  and  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of 
the  scenery.  The  outlet  of  the  lake,  at 
its  southern  extremity,  has  sufficient  de- 
clivity and  volume  of  water  to  propel  a 
large  amount  of  machinery.  The  ma- 
chinery at  present  in  operation  at  this 
place  are  one  sash  factory,  one  carding 
machine,  one  clothier's  works,  three  saw 
mills,  and  one  grist  mill ;  here  also  is  a 
mercantile  store  and  a  cluster  of  dwelling 
houses,  called  Mill  village.  Castleton 
river,  which  arises  in  Pittsford,  traverses 
apart  of  Rutland,  Ira,  and  Castleton  from 
east  to  west,  where  it  receives  the  waters 
of  lake  Bombazine.  It  afterwards  unites 
with  Poultney  river  in  Fair  Haven,  and 
enters  lake  Ciiamplain  at  East  bay.  This 
river  and  its  tributary  brooks  furnish  con- 
siderable water  power,  which  is  improv- 


ed in  propeling  various  kinds  of  machine- 
ry. Being  increased  by  many  abundant 
springs  along  its  bed,  its  waters  are  very 
pure  and  cool  in  summer,  and  seldom  fro- 
zen in  winter.  The  diseases  most  com- 
mon are  typhus  fever,  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  croup,  consumption,  rheumatism, 
and  in  the  early  settlement  of  the 
town,  intermittent  and  remittent,  and  in- 
flammatory fevers,  were  common  but  are 
now  comparatively  rare.  The  most  mor- 
tal diseases  have  been  typhoid  pneumonia, 
malignant  typhus  and  canker  rash, 
which  have  been  epidemic.  The  most 
mortal  epidemic  was  of  typhoid  pneumo- 
nia, in  1813,  of  which  63  persons  died, 
who  were  chiefly  adults.*  The  climate 
of  Castleton  is  salubrious,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  epidemics.  The  number  of  deaths 
in  1841,  was  21,  being  a  fraction  above 
one  per  cent,  of  the  population. 

Castleton  village  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  southern  bank  of  Castleton  river, 
on  a  level  plain,  elevated  about  30  feet 
above  the  stream.  Main  street  extends 
half  a  mile  in  length  from  east  to  west. 
Seminary  and  Mechanic's  streets  extend 
south  from  Main  street ;  West  street 
crosses  Main  nearly  at  right  angles.  The 
number  of  dwelling  houses  is  75  ;  popula- 
tion 550.  The  dwellings  are  remarkable 
for  a  uniform  neatness  and  convenience, 
being  a  true  index  of  the  equality  and 
moderate  competence  of  the  inhabitants. 
In  the  village  are  three  houses  of  worship, 
a  town  house,  two  buildings  of  the  Cas- 
tleton Medical  College,  and  one  of  Cas- 
tleton Seminary.  The  Congregational 
and  Methodist  churches,  and  college 
buildings  are  handsomely  located  on  the 
north  side  of  Main  street.  The  semina- 
ry edifice,  which  is  160  feet  in  length, 
40  feet  in  breadth,  and  four  stories  high, 
is  situated  on  a  beautiful  elevation  at  the 
head  of  Seminary  street.!  The  Catholic 
chapel  stands  on  the  south  side  of  Main 
street.  In  the  village  are  4  lawyers,  4 
physicians,  1  printing  ofiice,  1  book  store, 
4  mercantile  stores,  1  druggist's  store,  3 
public  houses,  one  a  temperance  house, 
1  grocery,  1  watchmaker,  2  tailors,  3 
mantuamakers,  4  shoemakers,  1  hatter,  2 
saddlers  and  harness  makers,  2  carriage 
makers,  4  blacksmiths,  2  cabinet  and 
chair  makers,  4  joiners  and  builders,  1  oil 
mill,  1  grist  mill,  1  furnace  and  1  tannery. 
The  Albany,  Montreal, Boston  and  White- 
hall mail  routes  intersect  in  Castleton,  ma- 
king 4  daily  mails,  and  affording  easy  ac- 

*  Tlie  annual  number  of  ilealhs  from  1804  to  1813, 
inclusive, were  as  followa  :  1804,  IG;  1805,  15;  1806, 
10:  1807,  20;  1808,  15;  1809,  SQ  ;  1810,  23;  1811, 
94  ;  1812,  25  ;  18(3,  77. 

t  A  history  of  this  flourishing  institution  was  ex- 
pected for  our  work,  but  it  was  not  t'uinished. 
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eess  to  the  public  institutions.  The  post 
office  is  at  present  a  distributing  office. 
There  are  in  Castleton  ten  scliool  districts 
and  school  houses;  and  usually  are  one  or 
more  select  schools  in  the  village  ;  num- 
ber of  scholars  belonging  to  the  primary 
schools,  5!)6.  Statistics  of  1840. — Horses, 
322  ;  cattle,  ]  ,638 ;  sheep,  14,G31 ;  swine, 
890;  wheat,  bu.  l,7r)2 ;  oats,  8,876;  rye, 
3,306;  b'k  wheat,  822;  Ind.  corn,  10,185; 
potatoes,  23,91.5;  hay,  tons,  4,47'J;  sugar, 
lbs.  8,660:  wool,  27,631.  Population, 
1769.  J.  P. 

Castleton  River  originates  in  Pitts- 
ford,  runs  south  into  Rutland,  thence 
west  through  Ira,  Castleton  and  Fair 
Haven  into  Poultney  river.  In  Castleton 
it  receives  the  waters  of  lake  Bombazine, 
and  another  considerable  mill  stream  from 
the  north.  The  road  from  Rutland  to 
Whitehall,  through  Castleton  village, 
passes  along  this  river  for  a  considerable 
partof  the  distance.  Length  of  the  stream 
about  20  miles 

Cavendish,  a  post  town  in  Windsor 
county,  is  in  lat.  43°  23'  and  long.  4°  25', 
and  is  60  miles  south  from  Montpelier, 
and  10  miles  from  Windsor.  It  is  bounded 
north  by  Reading,  east  by  Weathersfield, 
south  by  Chester,  and  west  by  Ludlow. 
This  township  was  chartered  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  New  Hampshire,  October  12, 
1761,  and  afterwards  regranted  by  New 
York.  It  was  originally  about  7  miles 
square.  In  1793,  3000  acres  were  set  otF 
from  the  southeast  corner,  and  constituted 
a  separate  township  by  the  name  of  Balti- 
more. On  the  morning  of  the  30th  of 
Aug.  1754,  the  Indians  surprised  Charles- 
town,  N.  H.,  and  made  prisoners  of 
Mr.  Labaree,  Mr.  Farnsworth  and  Mr. 
Johnson  with  his  family.  The  savages 
proceeded  with  their  prisoners  and  booty 
into  the  wilderness,  and  encamped  within 
the  present  limits  of  this  town,  where 
Mrs.  Johnson  was,  that  night,  delivered 
of  a  daughter,  which  she  called  Captive. 
Mrs.  Johnson  was  compelled  to  keep  on 
her  march  over  the  Green  Mountains, 
and  to  perform  a  journey  of  200  miles. 
After  a  captivity  of  some  time,  in  which 
they  endured  many  privations  and  hard- 
ships, this  little  band  of  suffisrers  were 
ransomed  and  returned  again  to  New 
Hampshire,  to  the  enjoyment  of  tlieir 
friends  and  society.  Captive  Johnson  is 
now  the  wife  of  Col.  George  Kimball. 
Near  the  place  where  Mrs.  Kimball  was 
born,  a  monument  is  erected  v/ith  an  in- 
scrijjtion,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
verbatim  copy.  "This  is  near  the  spot 
that  the  Indians  encamped  the  night  after 
they  took  Mr.  Johnson  and  family,  Mr. 
Lttbaree    and    Mr.    Farnsworth,   August 


30th,  17.54,  and  Mrs.  Johnson  was  deliv- 
ered of  her  child  half  a  mile  up  this 
brook." 

"  When  trouble  is  near  the  Lord  is  kind, 
Ho  lioars  tlio  Captives  cry  ; 

He  ciui  subdue  tlie  savage  mind, 
And  learn  it  sympathy.'' 
The  settlement  of  this  township  waa 
commenced  in  the  nortli  part  by  Capt. 
John  Coffein,  in  June,  1769,  at  wliose 
hospitable  dwelling,  tliousands  of  our 
revolutionary  soldiers  received  refresh- 
ments, while  passing  from  Charlestovvn, 
then  No.  4,  to  the  military  posts,  on  lake 
Champlain,  nearly  the  whole  distance 
being,  at  that  time,  a  wilderness.  On 
the  farm,  now  the  residence  of  James 
Smith,  Esq.,  in  the  northwesterly  part  of 
the  town,  20  miles  from  Charlestown, 
was  another  stopping  place,  called  the 
"Twenty  miles  encampment,"  giving 
name  to  a  small  river  near  the  head  of 
which  the  encampriient  was  situated.  In 
1771,  Noadiah  Russell  and  Thomas  Gil- 
bert joined  Capt.  Coffein  in  the  settle- 
ment, and  shared  with  him  in  his  wants 
and  privations.  For  several  years  they 
struggled  hard  for  a  scanty  and  precarious 
subsistence.  The  grinding  of  a  single  grist 
of  corn  was  known  to  have  cost  60  miles 
travel.  Such  was  the  situation  of  the 
roads  and  the  scarcity  of  mills  at  this 
early  period.  Many  interesting  anec- 
dotes are  related  of  Capt.  Coffein,  which 
our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  insert.  At 
one  time,  he  owed  his  life  to  the  sagacity 
of  his  faithful  dog.  He  was  returning 
from  Otter  creek,  in  March,  1771,  while 
the  country  was  perfectly  new,  and  on 
account  of  the  depth  of  the  snow  was 
Compelled  to  travel  on  snow-shoes.  While 
crossing  one  of  the  ponds  in  Plymouth, 
the  ice  broke,  and  he  was  suddenly 
plunged  into  llie  water.  Encumbered 
with  a  large  pair  of  snow-shoes  and  a 
great  coat  which  he  had  on,  he  strove, 
but  in  vain,  to  extricate  himself.  He 
struggled  about  half  an  hour,  and,  in  des- 
pair, was  about  yielding  himself  to  a 
watery  grave,  when,  at  this  critical  mo- 
ment, his  large  and  faithful  dog  beholding 
his  situation  came  forward  to  the  rescue 
of  his  master.  He  seized  the  cuff  of  his 
great  coat,  and,  aided  by  the  almost  ex- 
piring efforts  of  Capt.  Coffein,  succeeded 
in  dragging  him  from  the  watery  chasm 
to  a  place  of  safety.  Capt.  Coffein  lived 
to  see  the  town  all  settled  and  organized, 
and  to  take  an  active  part  in  its  public 
concerns.  Pie  was  the  first  representative, 
and  represented  the  town  for  a  number  of 
years.  The  first  settlers  were  mostly  from 
Massachusetts.  Josiah  Fletcher  was  first 
town  clerk.  There  is  a  Baptist  and  Con- 
gri-'gational  ehurch,and  some  ftlethodists, 
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Universalists,  &c.  but  no  settled  minister. 
The  epidemic  of  18J2  prevailed  here,  and 
about  40,  mostly  heads  of  families,  were 
victims  to  it.  The  soil  of  this  town  is 
easy  and  generally  fertile.  Black  river, 
which  runs  from  west  to  east,  and  Twenty 
mile  stream,  which  runs  in  a  southerly 
direction  and  unites  with  it  near  White's 
mills,  are  the  principal  streams.  Along 
these  streams  are  some  small  tracts  of  fine 
intervale.  The  greatest  curiosity  in  the 
town,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  of  the 
kind  in  the  state,  is  at  the  falls  on  Black 
river,  which  are  situated  between  But- 
ton's village  and  White's  mills.  "  Here 
the  channel  of  the  river  has  been  worn 
down  100  feet ;  and  rocks  of  very  large 
dimensions  have  been  undermined  and 
thrown  down,  one  upon  another.  Holes 
are  worn  into  the  rocks,  of  various  di- 
mensions and  forms.  Some  of  them  are 
cylindrical,  from  one  to  eight  feet  in  di- 
ameter, and  from  one  to  fifteen  feet  in 
depth;  others  are  of  a  spherical  form 
from  six  to  twenty  feet  diameter,  worn 
almost  perfectly  smooth  into  the  solid 
body  of  the  rock."  Hawk's  mountain, 
which  separates  Baltimore  from  this  town, 
derives  its  name  from  Col.  Hawks,  who, 
during  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  en- 
camped thereon  for  the  night  with  a  small 
regular  force,  among  whom  was  General 
(then  Captain)  John  Stark.  Some  traces 
of  their  route  are  still  to  be  seen.  The 
stage  road,  from  Weathersfield  to  Rutland, 
passes  through  this  town  along  Black 
river.  There  are  two  villages,  viz  :  Dut- 
tonsville,  and  Proctorsville.  Duttonsville 
derives  its  name  from  Salmon  Button, 
Esq.  the  first  principal  inhabitant,  and 
has  among  other  things  a  woollen  factory, 
for  the  manufacture  of  broadcloths,  built 
of  stone,  100  feet  by  50,  and  5  stories 
high.  It  employs  75  hands,  and  makes 
daily  about  140  yards.  Proctorsville  has 
a  factory  for  making  cassimeres,  which 
employs  35  hands,  and  makes  about  130 
yards  per  day.  The  building  is  of  brick, 
75  by  42  feet,  and  5  stories  high.  The 
post-office  at  Duttonsville  bears  the  name 
of  the  town  ;  that  at  Proctorsville  the 
name  of  the  village.  One  mile  north- 
west from  Proctorsville  are  extensive 
quarries  of  serpentine,  near  which,  on 
Black  river  is  a  mill,  100  feet  by  40,  with 
10  or  12  gangs  of  saws,  and  other  ma- 
chinery for  polishing,are  now  in  operation. 
The  serpentine  receives  a  high  polish 
and  is  considered  equal  in  beauty  and  su- 
perior in  quality  to  the  Egyptian  marble,  as 
it  possesses  the  rare  qaalities  of  being  un- 
affected by  heat  or  acids.  It  makes  tne 
most  excellent  and  elegant  fire-jambs,and 
centre  and  pier  tables,  and  quantities  have 


been  sent  to  Boston  and  New  York 
markets,  and  found  a  ready  sale.  There 
are  in  town  3  meeting  houses,  one  free, 
one  Baptist,  and  one  Methodist  house. 
The  latter  was  built  in  Proctorsville  in 
1841.  There  are  8  saw,  2  grist  and  2 
fulling  mills,  5  stores,  3  taverns,  «fec. — 
Statistics  o/ 1840. — Horses,  265;  cattle, 
1,716;  sheep,  7,124  ;  swine,  59J  ;  wheat, 
bu.  1,101;  barley,  57;  oats,  7,996;  rye, 
1,798  ;  buck  wheat,  246  ;  In.  corn,  3,750  ; 
potatoes,  30,680  ;  hay,  tons,  3,620  ;  sugar, 
lbs.  7,545;  wool,  14,279.  Population,, 
1,427. 

Champlain  Lake.  A  general  account 
of  this  lake  and  of  its  name  in  the  lan- 
guages of  the  aborigines,  has  been  given 
in  part  first,  page  5.  We  had  intended  to 
insert  in  this  place  a  long  extract  from  the 
journal  of  Champlain  in  which  he  givea 
a  minute  account  of  his  discovering  and 
naming  the  lake  in  1609,  and  of  the  bat- 
tle in  which  he  was  engaged  with  the 
Indians,  but  our  limits  do  not  permit  us  ^ 
to  carry  out  our  design.  In  his  journal 
Champlain  calls  the  outlet  of  lake  Cham-  \ 
plain  the  river  des  Iroquois,  and  writers  1 
who  succeeded  him  not  only  continued  to 
apply  this  name  to  the  outlet  of  the  lake 
but  to  the  lake  itself.  Hence  some  liave  ' 
supposed  that  Iroquois  was  the  name  giv- 
en to  the  lake  by  the  Indians.  But  it 
seems  most  probable  that  the  application 
of  this  name  to  the  river  and  lake  origina- 
ted with  the  French.  The  great  thorough- 
fare between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
powerful  nations  of  the  Iroquois  on  the 
Mohawk  being  through  this  river  and 
lake,  they  designated  them  as  the  river 
and  lake  of  the  Iroquois,  or  the  river  and 
lake  leading  to  the  Iroquois.  The  name, 
Corlear  which  the  Indians  at  a  later  pe- 
riod often  applied  to  this  lake,  was  the 
name  of  a  Dutchman,  who  was  instju- 
mental  in  saving  a  war  party  of  Canada 
Indians  from  being  destroyed  by  the  Mo- 
hawks, at  Schenectady,  in  1665.  In  to- 
ken of  gratitude  for  this  service  the  In- 
dians afterwards  applied  the  name  Corlear 
to  every  thing  excellent  in  New  York, 
and,  among  others,  to  this  lake.  Lake 
Champlain  commences  at  Whitehall, 
at  the  junction  of  Wood  creek  with 
East  bay.  A  mile  or  two  north  of  this  it 
receives  the  waters  of  South  bay,  which 
projects  to  the  southwest.  From  White- 
hall to  the  south  part  of  Orwell,  the  aver- 
age width  of  the  lake  is  about  half  a  rnile. 
At  Sholes  landing,  about  one  mile  south 
of  Mount  Independence,  the  lake  is  not 
more  than  40  rods  wide,  and  between 
Mount  Independence  and  Ticonderoga, 
only  80  rods.  The  widest  place,  in  the 
lake   against  Orwell,  ie  about  two  miles. 
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and  its  average  width  about  one  mile. 
Tlie  distance  from  VVliitehall  to  Ticonde- 
roga  is  about  20  miles.  The  fortress  of 
this  n^mc  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins.*  It 
was  built  by  the  French,  in  1756,  on  a 
point  of  land  formed  by  the  junction  of 
lake  George  creek  with  lake  Champlain, 
and  was  two  miles  northwest  from  Mount 
Independence,  and  opposite  the  nortli- 
west  corner  of  Orwell.  Ticonderoga  is 
derived  from  the  Indian  and  signifies 
noisy.  The  French  called  the  fort  Caril- 
lon. It  was  a  place  of  great  strength, 
both  by  nature  and  art.  On  three  sides 
it  was  surrounded  by  water,  and  about 
half  the  other  was  occupied  by  a  deep 
Bwamp,  while  the  line  was  completed  by 
the  erection  of  a  breastwork  nine  feet 
high  on  the  only  assailable  ground.  In 
1758,  Gen.  Abercrombie,  with  a  British 
army,  was  defeated  in  an  attempt  upon 
this  fortress  with  the  loss  of  1941  men, 
but  it  was  the  next  year  surrendered  to 
Gen.  Amherst. t  It  was  surprised  by  Col. 
Allen,  May  JO,  1775,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revolution,  and  retained  till 
J  777,  when  it  was  evacuated  on  the  ap- 
proach of  Gen.  Burgoyne.  ±  Near  this 
place  is  one  of  the  richest  localities  of 
minerals  in  the  United  States,  and  is  a 
most  interesting  spot  to  the  man  of  sci- 
ence. "  Within  the  limits  of  four  or  five 
acres  are  found  massive  and  crystalized 
garnet,  several  varieties  of  coccolite, 
augite,  white  and  green,  crystalized  and 
massive,  very  beautiful  adularia  and  com- 
mon feldspar,  tabular  spar,  liornblend, 
calcareous  spar  containing  brueite,  and 
elegant  crystals  of  silico  calcareous  oxyde 
of  titanium." — Hall.  From  Ticonderoga 
to  Crown  Point,  a  distance  of  12  or  14 
miles,  the  width  of  the  lake  continues 
from  one  to  two  miles.  Crown  Point 
Fortress  is  now  in  ruins  and  is  opposite  to 
the  south  part  of  Addison.  ||  It  was  built 
by  the  French,  in  1731,  on  a  point  of 
land  between  West  bay  and  the  lake,  and 
was  called  Fort  St.  Frederick.  In  1750, 
it  was  surrendered  to  the  British  troops 
under  Gen.  Amherst,  and  was  held  by  the 
British  till  May  10,  1775,  when  it  was 
taken  by  Col.  Seth  Warner,  on  the  same 
day  that  Ticonderoga  surrendered  to 
Allen.  It  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
British,  in  1776,  who  kept  possession  of 
it  till  after  the  capture  of  Burgoyne  in 
1777.  This  fortress  is  in  lat.  44°  3'  and 
long.  73°  29'  west  from  Greenwich.  It 
is  nearly  a  regular  pentagon,  the  longest 
curtain  being  ninety,  and  the  shortest 
about  seventy-five  yards  in  length.  The 
ramparts    are  about  twenty- five    feet    in 
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thickness,  and  rcveted  with  masonry 
througliout.  The  ditch  is  blasted  out  of 
the  solid  rock.  There  are  two  demilunes 
and  some  small  detached  outworks.  An 
nrclied  passage  led  from  the  interior  of 
the  works  to  the  lake,  and  a  well  about 
ninety  feet  in  depth  was  sunk  in  one  of 
the  bastions.  The  fort  erected  by  tin- 
French  in  1731,  was  a  smaller  work,  and 
nearer  the  water.  The  present  fort  was 
commenced  by  the  English,  in  1759,  and 
according  to  Dr.  Dwight,  (Travels  II, 
444,)  cost  about  two  millions  of  pounds 
sterling.  The  whole  peninsula  being  of 
solid  rock,  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of 
earth,  the  works  cannot  be  assailed  by 
regular  approaches,  and  both  in  con- 
struction and  position,  the  fortress  is 
among  the  strongest  in  North  America. 
It  has  been  long  dismantled,  and  is  now 
quite  dilapidated,  but  its  form  and  dimen- 
sions are  still  easily  traced  and  measured. 
From  Crown  Point  to  Split  rock,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  19  miles,  the  width  of  tJio 
hike  will  average  about  three  miles  and  a 
half.  The  width  from  Thompson's  Point 
to  Split  rock  is  only  three  quarters  of 
a  milo.  Split  rock  is  a  considerable  cu- 
riosity. A  light  house  is  erected  here. 
At  McNeil  s  ferry  between  Charlotte  and 
Essex,  N.  Y.,  a  few  miles  further  north, 
the  width  of  the  lake  wants  20  rods  of 
three  miles.  From  this  place  the  lake 
spreads  as  it  Hows  north,  and  at  Burling- 
ton from  the  bottom  of  Burlington  bay  to 
that  of  Douglas'  bay  is  nine  miles  and 
three  quarters  wide.  *  Upon  Juniper 
island  at  the  entrance  of  Burlington  bay 
from  the  south,  a  light  house  has  been 
erected,  and  a  few  miles  to  the  northwest 


*  In  1832,  the  distance  from  the  south  wharf  in 
Burlington,  to  the  li^ht  house  on  Juniper  island, 
was  mi'asured  upon  the  ice  under  the  direction  of 
John  Jolinson,  lOsq.  and  the  bearing  of  various  pla- 
ces being  taken  from  the  extremities  of  this  line  by 
a  good  tliRodolite,  the  various  distaucea  wore  fuui)d 
to  be  as  follows  : 

From  the  smUhicest  corner  nf  south  wharf 

m.  rd.l  m.  rd. 

To  Sharpshin  P't.  1  217  To  the  light  house  ;j  18 
To  Applotree  P't.  3  G8  To  Juniper  island  3  28 
To  Port  Kent  9  200|To  rock  Dun.lcr        2  226 

To  Uonglas'  bay        9  193|To  Pottier's  Point     2  182 

From  the  light  house 

m.  rd.l  m.  rd. 

To  Pottier's  Point  J  1 19  To  Sharpshin  Point  2  310 
To  rock  Uunder  0  2()7lTo  Appletrec  Point  3  109 
In  1821,  the  distance  from  R(irlington  to  Ilouglas' 
B.'iy  on  the  opposite,  was  measured  on  the  ice,  and 
the  following  .sonnrlings  taken,  and  the  dej)lh  of  ti)e 
lake  was  found  to  be  feet. 

At  half  a  mile  from  the  wharf  .  .  .  54 
lietween  .'^harpshin  and  Hed  Rock  .         .         "8 

between  fharp-^ihin  and  Pottier's  Point  .         Gfi 

Hetwcon  .Applotree  Point  and  Juniper  Island  (Mi 

P.etweon  Cok-hester  Point  and  Sloop  Island  ijftp 

Hetween  Providence  Island  and  E.  Hrolher  ]^ 

between  Valcour  Island  and  West  Brother  f)9 

Duo  south  of  Schuylets  Island        .        ,        .      150 
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of  this  bay  the  steamboat  Phoenix  was 
consumed  by  fire  on  the  morning  of  the 
5th  of  September  1819,  and  much  pro- 
perty and  several  lives  lost,  t  Between 
Juniper  island  and  Pottier's  point,  a  large 
rock  rises  above  the  water,  called  rock 
Dunder,  and  to  the  southwest  of  Juniper 
lie  four  small  islands  called  the  Fovr 
Brothers.  They  were  named  on  Charle- 
voix map  the  isles  of  the  Four  Winds. 
The  bay  opposite  Burlington,  called 
Douglas'  bay,  was  called  by  the  French 
Corlar,  and  the  island  lying  a  little  to  the 
north,  called  Schuyler's  island,  they  call- 
ed Isle  aux  Chapon.  The  greatest  ex- 
panse of  water  is  between  the  Four 
Brothers  and  Grand  Isle,  but  the  greatest 
width  from  east  to  west  shore  is  further 
north  across  the  islands,  where  the  dis- 
tance is  about  14  miles.  Cumberland 
bay,  on  the  head  of  which  stands  Flatts- 
burgh,  N.  Y.,  is  about  22  miles  from  Bur- 
lington. This  bay  is  celebrated  for  the 
signal  victory  of  the  American  squadron, 
under  Commodore  McDonough,  over  the 
British  fleet,  on  the  11th  of  September, 
1814.  t  The  peninsula  lying  north  of 
Cumberland  bay  called  Cumberland  Head, 
was  called  by  the  French  Cape  Scou- 
Tnouton.  On  this  point  is  a  light  house. 
From  South  Hero  to  the  45th  degree  of 
lat.  the  breadth  of  the  lake  including  the 
islands  is  from  nine  to  twelve  miles. 
Where  the  lake  leaves  the  state  on  the 
west  side  of  Alburgh,  its  width  is  less 
than  two  miles.  The  lake  extends  into 
Canada  24  miles  to  St.  Johns,  where  the 
river  Richelieu  commences  and  conveys 
the  waters  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  The 
Richelieu  is  about  60  miles  long,  and  joins 
the  St.  Lawrence  near  the  upper  end  of 
lake  St.  Peters,  and  about  45  miles  below 
Montreal.  The  navigation  of  the  Riche- 
lieu is  interrupted  by  the  Chambly  rapids, 
but  the  lake  is  connected  with  the  St. 
Lawrence  at  Montreal,  by  a  railroad  18 
miles  in  length,  leading  from  St.  Jolin's 
to  Laprairie.  The  canal  which  connects 
lake  Charnplain  with  the  Hudson,  at  Al- 
bany, is  64  miles  in  length,  and  traverses 
a  most  interesting  country.  "  It  passes 
in  sight  of  the  very  spot  where  the  tree 
stood,  to  which  Putnam  was  bound,  in 
1757.  Fort  Edward  and  Fort  Miller  also 
recall  to  mind  many  circumstances  of 
American  history.  The  former  was  built 
by  Col.  Williams,  in  1755,  and  its  walls 
are  now  in  some  places  20  feet  high.  The 
unfortunate  Miss  M'Crea  was  murdered 
near  this  fort,  and  the  trunk  of  the  tree, 
to  which  she  was  bound,  still  remains 
with  her  name  and  the  date,  1777,  rudely 
inscribed    upon    it.      It  passes    near    the 


*  See  part  second  page  216.     flbiil.     Page  90. 


spot  where  the  haughty  Burgoyne  s(ur- 
rendered  his  sword,  October  17,  1777, 
where  Schuyler's  house  was  burnt,  and 
where  the  brave  Eraser  fell.  The  house, 
where  that  officer  died,  is  still  standing, 
and  the  rooms,  occupied  by  the  Countess  ^ 
Riedsell,  remain  unaltered." 

Charleston,  a  post  town  in  the  east 
part  of  Orleans  county,  is  in  lat.  44°  51' 
and  long.  4"  57,  and  is  bounded  northeast 
by  Morgan,  southeast  by  Brighton,  south- 
west by  a  part  of  Westmore  and  Brown- 
ington,  and  northwest  by  Salem.  It  lies 
50  miles  northeast  from  Montpelier  ;  was 
granted  the  6th,  and  chartered  the  10th  of 
November,  1780,  to  the  "  Hon.  Abraham 
Whipple,  his  shipmates,"  and  others,  con- 
taining 23,040  acres  Commodore  Whip- 
ple was  a  distinguished  naval  officer  in 
the  revolutionary  war,  and  he  called  the 
town  Navy,  in  honor  of  the  American 
navy,  the  prowess  of  which  he  had  so 
bravely  maintained  ;  but  the  name  was 
altered  to  Charleston,  by  act  of  the  legis- 
lature, Nov.  6,  1825.  The  settlement  of 
this  township  was  commenced  in  1803, 
by  Andrew  McGaffey,  who,  this  year, 
moved  his  family  here  from  Lyndon. 
Mrs.  McGaffijy  died  October  30,  of  this 
year,  which  was  the  first  death  in  town. 
In  July,  Abner  Allyn  also  moved  his  fam- 
ily here,  and  his  was  the  second  family 
in  town.  In  1804,  Joseph  Seavey  moved 
his  family  here ;  Orin  Percival,  his  in 
1805  ;  and  from  this  time  the  settlement 
proceeded  more  rapidly.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  deaths  in  this  town,  up  to  1824,  was 
13,  and  only  three  of  these  adults.  The 
town  was  organized,  March  31, 1806,  and 
Abner  Allyn  was  first  town  clerk.  He 
was  also  the  first  representative,  chosen 
in  1807.  The  Freewill  Baptists  are  the 
most  numerous  denomination  of  Chris- 
tians. Elder  John  Swazey,  a  Protestant 
Methodist,  is  the  only  resident  minister, 
but  the  town  is  generally  supplied  by  itin- 
erant preachers.  Ezra  Cashing  is  the 
only  physician  The  principal  stream  is 
Clyde  river,  which  enters  the  township 
from  Brighton,  and  runs  northwesterly, 
nearly  through  its  centre  into  Salem. 
There  are  some  falls  of  consequence,  on 
this  stream,  particularly  the  Great  falls, 
where  the  descent  is  more  than  100  feet 
in  40  rods,  but  its  current  is,  generally, 
slow.  The  alluvial  flats,  along  this  stream, 
are  extensive,  but  generally  too  low  and 
wet  for  cultivation.  In  the  southeast  part 
of  the  township  are  1000  acres  of  bog 
meadow  in  a  body  upon  this  river.  There 
are  several  considerable  ponds.  Echo 
pond,  the  most  important,  is  in  the  north- 
ern part,  and  was  named  by  Gen.  J. 
Whitelaw,  on  account  of  the  succession  of 
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echos,  which  are  usually  heard  when  any 
sound  is  produced  in  its  vicinity.  It  is  ]^ 
miles  long  and  ^  a  mile  wide.  The  stream 
whicii  discharges  the  waters  of  Seymour's 
lake,  in  Morgan,  into  Clyde  river,  passes 
through  this  pond.  On  the  outlet  mills  are 
erected.  The  other  pond,  of  most  con- 
BCquence,  is  called  Pension  pond,  and  lies 
in  the  course  of  Clyde  river.  These  ponds 
abound  in  fish,  and  large  quantities  arc 
annually  caught.  There  are  two  .'<mall 
villages  situated  upon  Clyde  river  about 
eix  miles  apart,  with  a  post  office  in  each, 
designated  as  East  Charleston  and  West 
Charleston.  The  soil  of  the  township  is 
a  rich  loam  and  produces  good  crops,  and 
the  roads  and  business  of  the  town  are 
rapidly  improving.  There  are  8  school 
districts,  5  school  houses,  2  stores,  2  tav- 
erns, 4  saw,  2  grist  and  2  fulling  mills,  &c. 
Statistics  of  1840. — Horses,  172  ;  cattle, 
587;  sheep,  1,408;  swine,  366;  wheat, 
bu.  1,4;U;  barley,  701;  oats,  4,. 548  ;  rye, 
62;  buck  wheat,  1,.560;  Ind.  corn  467; 
potatoes  26,2711 ;  hay,  tons,  1,499;  suo-ar, 
lbs.  23,<K35  ;  wool,  2,861.     Pop.  731. 

Charlotte,  a  post  town  in  the  south- 
west corner  of  Chittenden  county,  in  lat. 
44°  18'  and  long.  3"  49',  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Shelburne,  east  by  Hinesburgh, 
south  by  Ferrisburgh  and  a  part  of  ftlonk- 
lon,  and  west  by  lake  Champlain.  ft  is 
10  miles  south  from  Burlington,  and  10 
north  from  Vergennes,  and  was  charter- 
ed June  24,1762.  The  first  attempt  to 
settle  this  town  was  made  by  Derick 
Webb.  He  first  began  in  town  in  March, 
1776,  but  soon  left.  He  came  in  again, 
in  March,  1777,  and  left  in  May,  follow- 
innr;  but  no  permanent  settlement  was 
made  till  1784,  when  Derick  Webb,  and 
Elijah  Woolcut  moved  into  the  town, and 
were  followed  by  others,  so  that  the  town 
was  soon  after  organized.  John  McNeil 
was  one  of  tlie  early  settlers,  and  was  the 
first  town  clerk  and  representative  to  the 
Legislature.  In  the  year  1790,  he  located 
on  the  lake  shore,  and  with  the  advantage 
of  a  good  natural  harbor, established  a  ferry 
from  Charlotte  to  Essex,  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  which  by  the  name  of  "  Mc- 
Neil's ferry"  is  generally  known  through- 
out the  state  as  one  of  the  most  important, 
safe  and  well  conducted  ferries  on  the 
lake.  The  boat  is  propelled  by  six  horses. 
Time  in  crossing  about  30  minutes,  mak- 
ing four  trips  each  day.  There  is  crossing 
at  this  ferry  some  weeks  earlier  and  later 
in  the  season,  than  at  any  other  ferry  on 
the  lake,  with  the  exception  of  that  from 
Burlington  to  Port  Kent.  There  is  a  good 
store  house  and  dock,  with  a  sufficient 
t'.epth  of  water  for  any  boat  on  the  lake, 
and  a  good  Inn  for  the  accommodation  of 


travelers.  There  is  a  small  village  a  little 
west  of  the  centre,  called  the  4  corners, 
with  a  meeting  house  and  parsonao-e,  be- 
longing to  the  Methodist  society,  built 
with  brick  in  the  year  1841,  and  well 
finished  in  modern  style.  Also,  a  female 
seminary,  built  in  1836,  which  is  now 
under  the  superintendance  of  the  Metho- 
dist society.  There  are  also  two  stores 
and  one  tavern.  At  about  the  same 
distance  north  of  the  centre,  there  is  a 
village  of  still  smaller  size,  and  also  two 
miles  east  of  the  centre,  where  there  is  a 
Baptist  meeting  house,  built  with  brick 
and  well  finished,  in  the  year  1841.  The 
Congregational  meeting  house  stands  near 
the  centre  of  the  town,  and  was  erected 
in  the  year  1808.  The  church  was  or- 
ganized, January  3,  1792,  and  on  the  next 
day  the  Re v .  Daniel  C .  Gillet,  was  ordain- 
ed over  it.  He  was  dismissed  in  1799, 
and  the  church  was  vacant  till  Nov  4, 
1807,  when  the  Rev.  Truman  Baldwin, 
was  ordained  over  it,  who  was  dismissed 
March  21,  1815.  The  church  was  then 
destitute  till  Oct.  1-5, 1817,  when  the  Rev. 
Calvin  Yale  was  ordained  over  it, who  was 
dismissed  March  5,  1833.  The  Rev. 
William  Eaton  was  installed  as  pastor  of 
the  church,  on  the  23d  of  Sept.  1834,  and 
was  dismissed  January  12,  1837.  The 
Rev.  Eldad  W.  Goodman,  the  present 
pastor,  was  installed  July  12,  1837.  The 
most  remarkable  season  of  mortality  was 
in  the  winter  of  1812  and  '13,  when  about 
70,  mostly  over  16  years  of  age,  were  vic- 
tims to  the  epidemic  of  that  period.  This 
township  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
lake  shore,  and  is  watered  by  the  river 
Laplott,  which  runs  through  the  north- 
east corner,  and  Lewis  creek,  which  runs 
through  the  southern  corner.  The  west- 
ern part  of  the  town  was  originally  tim- 
bered with  hard  wood,  and  the  soil  is 
excellent,  producing  in  abundance.  The 
eastern  part  was  principally  timbered 
with  pine,  hemlock,  &c.  There  are  no 
elevations  which  deserve  the  names  of 
mountains,  but  a  range  of  considerable 
hills  running  through  the  centre  of  the 
town  from  north  to  south.  From  many 
parts  of  this  ridge  the  scenery  to  the  west 
is  peculiarly  picturesque.  The  lake  with 
its  islands,  may  be  seen  at  a  great  dis- 
tance. Add  to  this  the  extensive  range 
of  lofty  mountains  with  their  broken  sum- 
mits which  lie  beyond  it,  and  it  is  believ- 
ed that,  particularly  at  some  seasons  of 
the  year,  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  the 
prospect  is  not  e.\celled  by  any  part  of 
our  country.  The  town  is  divided  into 
13  school  districts.  It  has  4  taverns 
which  are  all  temperance  houses,  5  saw 
mills,  1  grist  mill,  ajid  3  stores.  Statistics 
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^f  1S40. — Horses,  500;  cattle,  3,020; 
sheep,  15,665;  swine,  1,396;  wheat,  bu. 
2,Ut5;  barley,  110;  oats,  13,843;  rye, 
1,660;  buck  wheat,  1,1  J8;  Ind.  corn, 
26,885 ;  potatoes,  52,985 ;  hay,  tons, 
9,175;  sugar,  lbs.  6,000;  wool,  31,348. 
Population,  1,620. 

Chelsea,  the  shire  town  of  Orange 
county,  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  the 
county,  in  lat.  40'="  and  long.  4'^  30',  and  is 
bounded  north  by  Washington  and  Wil- 
liamstown,  east  by  Vershire,  south  by 
Tunbridge,  and  west  by  Brookfield.  It 
was  granted  to  Bela  Turner  and  his  asso- 
ciates, Nov.  2,  1780,  and  chartered  by  the 
name  of  Turnersburgh,  August  4,  1781. 
By  the  charter  it  contains  23,040  acres, 
or  36  square  miles.  The  name  was  alter- 
ed to  Chelsea,  Oct.  13,  1788.  Improve- 
ments were  commenced  in  this  township 
in  the  spring  of  1784,  by  Thomas  and 
Samuel  Moore,  and  Asa  Bond,  who,  the 
next  spring,  brought  in  their  families 
from  Winchester,  N.  H.  They  were  soon 
joined  by  others  from  different  quarter.s, 
who  settled  in  different  parts  of  the  town. 
Those  who  first  came  in  brought  all  their 
furniture  and  provisions  on  their  backs 
from  Tunbridge,  nine  miles  distant,  where 
were  their  nearest  neighbors.  The  first 
house  in  town  was  erected  in  the  present 
burying  ground  by  Thomas  Moore,  and 
was  burned  to  the  ground  with  all  its 
contents,  in  September,  1785,  but  four  or 
five  months  after  his  family  had  entered 
it.  The  first  child  born  in  town  was 
Thomas  Porter  Moore,  son  of  Thomas 
Moore,  born  Oct.  16,  1785.  He  is  still 
living  in  the  town,  as  are  also  Thomas 
Moore  and  wife.  The  first  town  meeting 
was  held  March  31,  ]788,and  was  warned 
by  Thomas  Moredock,  Esq.  of  Norwich. 
It  was  called  to  order  by  Thomas  Porter, 
Esq.  of  Vershire,  and  Roger  Wales  was 
appointed  moderator,  Asa  Bond,  Joshua 
Lathrop,  and  Roger  Wales  were  chosen 
selectmen,  and  Enos  Smith  town  clerk 
and  treasurer.  The  town  was  first  repre- 
sented inl794,  by  Samuel  Badger.  A  Con- 
gregational church  was  early  organized 
here,  over  which  Rev.  Lathrop  Thomp- 
son was  settled  in  November,  1799.  He 
was  dismissed  in  April,  1805,  and  Rev. 
Calvin  Noble  was  ordained  over  the 
church  in  September,  1807,  and  continu- 
ed in  its  charge  till  his  death  in  April, 
1834.  Rev.  James  Buckham  was  settled 
in  February,  1835,  and  dismissed  in  Feb. 
1841.  There  is  also  a  flourishing  Metho- 
dist society,  organized  in  1825.  There 
was  formerly  a  small  Baptist  society  in 
the  west  part  of  the  town,  but  for  many 
years  it  has  been  without  a  settled  minis- 
ter.    The    township  is   quite   hilly,    but 


mostly  of  a  good  soil.  All  kinds  of  grain 
common  in  Vermont,  are  raised  with  tol' 
erable  success.  The  timber  is  of  various 
kinds,  in  which  maple,  elm,  beech,  birch 
and  hemlock  predominate.  In  a  swamp 
in  the  east  part  of  the  town,  tamarack 
grows  in  great  plenty.  Pine  was  former- 
ly abundant  on  the  streams,  but  it  has  en- 
tirely disappeared.  The  town  has  always 
been  very  healthy.  The  epidemic  of  1813 
and  '13,  was  fatal  in  very  few  cases. 
Among  the  instances  of  longevity  within 
a  few  years  are  the  following : — Mrs. 
Woodworth  died  in  1836,  aged  93;  Mrs. 
Abagail  Hale,  in  1838,  aged  95  ;  Miss  Ire- 
na  Smith,  in  1839,  aged  91  ;  Mrs.  Perk- 
ins, in  1838,  aged  88 ;  Mr.  Jacob  Flan- 
ders, in  1840,  aged  86.  The  village  ia  sit- 
uated near  the  centre  of  the  town,  on  the 
first  branch  of  White  river,  13  miles  from 
its  mouth.  It  contains  two  cHurchcB, 
Congregational  and  Methodist,  a  court 
house  and  jail,  two  taverns,  five  stores, 
two  groceries,  three  carding  machines,  a 
clothier's  establishment,  a  trip  hammer 
shop,  two  tin  workers'  shops,  two  cabinet 
shops,  two  tanneries,  a  printing  office,  a 
jeweller  and  watchmaker's  shop,  with  va- 
rious other  mechanics  shops,  and  about 
ninety  dwelling  houses.  The  bank  of 
Orange  county  is  located  here,  as  is  also 
the  office  of  the  Orange  County  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  which  was 
chartered  in  November,  1838,  and  com- 
menced operations  in  Dec.  1830.  The 
amount  insured  by  them  is  now  about 
$500,000.  Near  the  west.line  of  the  town 
is  a  meeting  house,  owned  by  several  dif- 
ferent denominations,  called  the  union 
house.  The  town  is  divided  into  17  school 
districts,  containing  as  many  school  hou- 
ses. There  are  in  it,  two  grist  and  ten 
saw  mills.  Statistics  of  1840. — Horses, 
340;  cattle,  1,710  ;  sheep,  6,696  :  swine, 
971  ;  wheat,  bu.  3,177  ;  barley,  55;  oats, 
11,663  ;  rye,  86 ;  b'k  wheat,  413 ;  In.  corn, 
4,427;  potatoes,  47,090  ;  hay,  tons,  4,124; 
sugar,  lbs.  18,782;  wool,  11,122.  Popu- 
lation, 1959.  R.   3.   H. 

Chester,  a  post  town  on  the  south 
line  of  Windsor  county,  is  in  lat.  43°  17' 
and  long.  4°  21',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Cavendish  and  Baltimore,  east  by  Spring- 
field, south  by  Grafton  and  a  small  part 
of  Rockingham,  and  west  by  Andover, 
and  part  of  Ludlow.  It  was  first  charter- 
ed by  New  Hampshire,  February  22, 1754, 
by  the  name  of  Flamstead.  It  was  re* 
chartered  November  3,  1766,  by  the  name 
of  New  Flamstead.  The  settlement  was 
commenced  in  1764,  by  Thomas  Chandler 
and  his  two  sons,  John  and  Thomas 
Chandler,  Junior,  Jabez  Sargeant,Edward 
Johnson,  Isaiah  Johnson,  Charles  Man, 
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William  Warner,  Ichabod  Ide,  and  Ebe- 
lieezer  Hotton,  from  Woodstock,  Con- 
necticut, and  Worcester  and  Maiden, 
Massachusetts.  On  the  14th  of  July, 
1766,  Thomas  Chandler  obtained  a  charter 
from  the  state  of  New  York,  for  himself 
ttnd  36  otliers,  in  which  the  town  took  the 
name  of  Chester.  About  the  same  time, 
the  county  of  Cumberland  was  organized, 
and  Chester  became  the  shire  town.  Col. 
Thomas  Chandler  was  appointed  chief 
justice  of  the  county  court,  and  his  son 
John  Chandler,  clerk.  Chester  is  situate 
six  miles  west  of  Connecticut  river,  con- 
taining 48|  square  miles,  or  32,242  acres. 
It  was  organized  in  June,  1767,  and 
Thomas  Chandler,  was  first  town  clerk. 
The  religious  denominations  are  Congre- 
gationallsts,  Baptists,  Restorationers,  and 
Methodists.  The  Congregational  church 
was  first  formed  in  1773,  and  Rev.  Samuel 
Whiting,  was  settled  by  this  town  and 
Rockingham,  for  five  years  ;  he  officiated 
one  third  of  the  time  at  Chester,  and  the 
remainder  at  Rockingham,  after  which 
they  had  no  settled  minister  for  36  years. 
In  1825,  Rev.  Uzziah  C.  Burnap  was 
settled  here,  and  continued  till  1837. 
Rev.  Silas  H.  Hodges  was  settled  in  July, 

1837,  and  continued  until  December,  1840. 
This  society  had  erected  a  meeting  house 
in  1789,  40  by  50  feet,  but,  having  become 
dilapidated,  in  1825,  it  was  repaired, 
painted,  and  a  tower  and  bell  added  to  it. 
Town  meetings  are  now  usually  held  in 
this  house.  The  Baptist  society  was 
formed  in  1788,  and  built  a  house  40  by 
30,  the  same  season,  which  they  con- 
tinued to  occupy  until  1835,  in  which 
year  it  was  removed,  and  a  new  one  of 
brick  erected,  66  by  46,  (including  the 
projection  in  front.)  Elder  Aaron  Leland 
was  pastor  of  this  church,  from  1738  until 
his  decease,  in  1833,  being  45  years.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Elder  Jacob  S.  McCol- 
lom,  who  continued  2J^  years,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Elder  Ira  Person,  who  con- 
tinued 2$  years.  Elder  Richard  M.  Ely, 
the   present  minister  was  settled  April, 

1838.  The  Restoration  society  was  form- 
ed about  the  year  1829,  and  their  church 
organized  in  1832,  which  now  consists  of 
about  25  members.  Rev>  Warren  Skin- 
ner, Darius  Forhs,  Solomon  Law,  A. 
Williams,  and  L.  Ballou,  the  present 
minister,  have  supplied  the  desk  about 
half  the  time.  In  1828  the  Union  meeting 
house,  owned  principally  by  the  Congre- 
gationalists  and  Restorationers,  was  buijt 
in  the  south  village.  It  is  66  by  41  feet, 
and  has  a  bell,  vi^eighing  about  1,200  lbs. 
Among  the  distinguished  persons  who 
have  resided  in  this  town,  may  be  men- 
tioned, Doctor  Nathan  Smith,  M.  D.,  C. 


I.  M.  S.  London,  professor  in  Yale  Col- 
lege, and  lecturer  in  Vermont  University, 
who  resided  in  Chester  many  years  in  his 
youth.  Col.  Thomas  Chandler,  under 
whose  particular  influence  and  agency, 
the  charter  under  Hew  York  was  obtained, 
was  a  man  of  quick  apprehension,  hasty 
in  his  movements,  and  dogmatical,  and 
was  said  to  have  been  instrumental  in  the 
massacre  at  Westminster  ;  and  afterwards 
died  there.  Thomas  Chandler,  junior, 
was  also  conspicuous  in  the  formation  of 
our  state  government,  one  of  the  com- 
missioners of  confiscated  estates,  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  first  supreme  court,  and 
first  secretary  of  state.  Elder  Aaron 
Leland  in  early  life,  took  an  active  part 
in  politics,  as  well  as  religion,  and  filled 
several  offices  of  trust  in  town,  county 
and  state,  was  town  clerk,  one  of  the  se- 
lect men,  and  representative  a  number  of 
years,  judge  of  the  county  court,  speaker 
of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  Lieut. 
Governor  of  the  state.  His  portly  ap- 
pearance in  person,  overawed  some,  while 
his  light  and  airy  deportment,  sometimes 
displeased  others.  Lucius  Hubbard,  Esq. 
educated  at  \''ale  College,  was  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  the  only  lawyer  in  the  town. 
He  was  a  man  of  science,  and  died  young. 
Daniel  Heald,  Esq.  was  one  of  the  early 
settlers  from  Concord,  Mass.  where  he 
resided  at  the  commencement  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  was  a  soldier  in  the 
battle  at  Concord  bridge,  and  in  the  service 
at  Cambridge,  the  same  season  ;  also  at 
Ticonderoga.  In  1776,  he  built  a  log  cabin 
in  Chester,  on  the  same  lot  on  which  he 
ever  after  resided  until  his  death,  in  1833, 
in  the  95th  year  of  his  age.  He  had 
shared  fully  of  the  confidence  of  his 
townsmen  ;  was  town  clerk  20  years, 
from  1779  to  1799,  and  13  years  repre- 
sented the  town  in  the  legislature.  His 
eldest  son,  Amos  Heald,  lives  upon  the 
same  farm  on  which  his  father  settled, 
and  has  been  entrusted  with  many  im- 
portant offices,  both  by  the  town  and  state, 
and  now,  at  the  age  of  73,  is  town  clerk, 
which  office  he  has  held  for  the  last  16 
years.  This  office  has  been  filled  for  61 
years  past  by  three  individuals,  and  in 
that  time  it  has  been  necessary,  in  only 
four  instances  to  appoint  a  clerk  pro  tern. 
William's  river  is  formed  in  this  township 
by  the  union  of  three  considerable  branch- 
es. These  branches  unite,  nearly  in  the 
same  place,  and  about  one  and  a  half 
miles  southeast  of  the  two  villages  ;  they 
constitute  the  principal  waters,  heading 
in  the  towns  of  Andover,  Ludlow  and 
Windham.  No  natural  pond,  cave,  or 
Indian  name  or  antiquity,  ever  known  or 
recorded  in  said  town.     The    surface  is 
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considerably  diversified  with  hills  and 
vallies,  but  the  soil  is  generally  good ; 
the  uplands  yield  excellent  pasturage, 
and  when  newly  cleared,  produce  abun- 
dance of  grain.  The  intervales  are  rich 
and  fertile,  producing  good  crops  of  rye, 
corn,  barley,  oats,  peas,  beans,  potatoes, 
&c.  The  roads  are  now  all  free,  re- 
markably well  laid,  level  and  well  wrought 
for  such  an  uneven  township,  mainly 
following  streams.  Timber,  mostly  hard 
wood,  with  some  hemlock,  spruce  and 
pine.  Minerals,  granite,  actynolite,augite 
chlorite,  common  and  potter's  clay,  cy- 
anite,  epidote,  feldspar,  garnet,  hornblend, 
iron,  magnetic,  oxyde  of  sulphuret, quartz, 
serpentine,  talc,  and  mica.  The  town  is 
divided  into  twenty  school  districts,  with 
18  school  houses,  mostly  of  brick  or  stone, 
and  742  scholars,  on  the  first  day  of 
January,  1840.  An  academy  was  incor- 
porated, and  a  building  50  by  40  feet, 
three  stories  high,  erected  in  1814,  in  the 
south  village.  The  school  is  now  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  James  O.  Pratt.  There  are  two 
villages,  called  the  north  and  south  vil- 
lage ;  the  north  village  is  situated  near 
the  centre  of  the  township,  on  the  north- 
erly side  of  the  north  branch  of  William's 
river.  It  contains  one  meeting  house, 
2  stores,  2  grist  mills,  2taverns,  2  cabinet 
shops,  1  attorneys  office,  1  tannery,  and 
about  25  dwelling  houses.  The  south 
village  is  situate  in  a  pleasant  valley  on 
the  north  side  of  the  middle  branch  of 
■William's  river,  three  fourths  of  a  mile 
•south  of  the  north  village,  and  one  and  a 
half  mile  southeasterly  of  the  centre  of 
the  town.  It  contains  1  academy,  2 
jneeting  houses,  post  office,  1  woollen 
factory,  I  clothier's  shop,  1  hatter's  shop, 
1  saddler's,  1  chair  maker's,  1  wheel 
•Wright's,  2  blacksmith's,  2  mechanic's 
«hops,  1  tannery,  2  taverns,  3  attorney's 
offices,  4  stores,  and  about  60  dwelling 
houses.  The  line  of  stages  from  Boston 
to  Montreal,  and  from  Hanover  and 
Charlestown,  to  Saratoga  and  Alban}', 
intersect  in  this  village.  The  road  from 
Chester  to  Manchester,  is  considered  the 
best  passage  of  the  Green  Mountains  in 
the  state,  south  of  Montpelier,  and  renders 
this  village  the  great  thoroughfare  for  the 
travel  from  Maine  and  New  Hampshire, 
to  the  state  of  New  York,  and  particularly 
to  Saratoga  and  Ballston  springs.  There 
-are  in  operation  in  the  town,  5  gristmills, 
8  saw  mills,  3  tanneries,  2  carding  ma- 
chines, 5  stores,  5  taverns,  and  2  fulling 
mills.  Statistics  of  1840. — Horses,  486  ; 
cattle, 2,5.59  ;  sheep,  10,752;  swine,  1,287; 
wheat,  bu.  1,477  ;  barley,  510  ;  oats,  15,- 
£72;  rye,  2,328;  buck   wheat,  876;  Ind. 


corn,  8,627;  potatoes,  35,255 ;  hay,  tons, 
4,490;  sugar,'  lbs.  18,987;  woo],  30,263. 
Population,  2,305. 

Chi.mkey  Point  is  in  Addison  opposite 
to  Crown  Point  and  is  the  most  westerly 
land  in  Vermont.  It  was  upon  this  point 
that  the  first  settlement  was  made  in  the 
western  part  of  Vermont  by  the  French 
in  1731,  and  here  they  erected  a  stone 
wind  mill,  which  was  garrisoned  during 
the  colonial  wars,  and  hence  it  has  some 
times  been  called  Windmill  point,  but 
this  name  is  now  confined  to  a  point  in 
Alburgh. 

Chin,  the  name  given  to  the  north  peak        i 
of  Mansfield  mountain  in  the  township  of       I 
Mansfield.     This  is  the    highest   summit        ' 
in  the  State,  being    according  to  Captain 
Partridge,  4279  feet,  and  according  to  E. 
F.    Johnson,  Esq.,  4359  feet  above  tide 
water. 

Chittenden,  a  post  town  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Rutland  county,  is  in  lat. 
43°  44',  and  bounded  northerly  by  Go- 
shen, easterly  by  Pittsfield,  southerly  by 
Parkerstown,  and  west  by  Pittsford  and  a 
part  of  Brandon.  It  was  granted  the  14th 
and  chartered  the  16th  of  March,  1780,  to 
Ghershom  Beach  and  associates.  The 
township  of  Philadelphia  was  annexed  to 
Chittenden,  November  2,  1816.  The  set- 
tlement of  this  township  was  commenced 
about  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
but  much  of  it  being  mountainous  remains 
unsettled.  The  religious  denominations 
are  Methodists,  Congregationalists  and 
Roman  Catholics.'  The  Methodists  num- 
ber about  70,  of  whom  10  are  Protestant, 
the  Congregationalists  about  50,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  100.  The  Methodists 
erected  a  house  of  worship  in  1832,  and 
the  Congregationalist  in  1833.  The  most 
distinguished  man  who  has  resided  here 
was  Aaron  Beach.  He  fought  under 
Wolf  on  the  heights  of  Abraham,  served 
his  country  through  the  war  of  the  revolu- 
tion and  was  prevented  only  by  the  solicit- 
ations of  friends  from  being  with  the  Green 
Mountain  Boys  in  the  battle  at  Platts- 
burgh.  The  northwest  part  is  watered 
by  Philadelphia  river,  which  falls  into 
Otter  creek  at  Pittsford.  Tweed  river 
rises  in  the  eastern  part  and  falls  into 
White  river.  The  southwestern  part  is 
watered  by  East  creek.  Near  Philadel- 
phia river,  is  a  mineral  spring,  and  among 
the  mountains  are  some  caverns,  but  they 
are  little  known.  This  town  is  interest- 
in^  on  account  of  its  minerals.  Iron  ore 
of  good  quality  is  found  here  in  abun- 
dance and  also  manganese.  About  600 
tons  of  the  iron  ore  are  raised  annually, 
much  of  which  is  smelted  at  the  works  in 
Pittsford.    ,The   manganese   is  found  at 
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unequal  depths  below  the  surface,  and 
about  300  tons,  worth  $35  per  ton  in 
New  York,  are  annually  sent  to  market. 
A  furnace  was  erected  in  tliis  town  as 
early  as  1792,  by  a  Mr.  Keith  of  Boston. 
In  l!!)3!>,  a  forge  was  erected  which  makes 
about  500  lbs.,  of  bar  iron  per  day.  The 
town  contains  6  school  districts,  6  saw 
mills,  each  sawing  yearly  100,000  feet  of 
boards,  one  store  and  a  post  office,  the 
two  latter  established  in  1841.  Statistics 
of  1840.— Horses,  126 ;  cattle,  481 ;  sheep, 
4,326;  swine,  287  ;  wheat  bus.,  1,115; 
barley,  5 ;  oats,  5,032  ;  rye,  262  ;  buck 
wheat,  345 ;  Indian  corn,  2,379  ;  potatoes, 
16,830  ;  hay,  tons,  1,970  ;  sugar,  lbs.  11,- 
790;  wool,  9,202.     Population,  644. 

Chittenden  County,  is  bounded  north 
by  Franklin  and  Lamoille  county,  east  by 
Lamoille  and  Washington  county,  south 
by  Addison  county  and  west  by  lake 
Champlain,  It  lies  between  44"  7'  and 
44°  42'  N.  lat.  and  3°  41'  and  4°  14'  east 
long.  Its  extent  from  north  to  south  is 
30  miles,  and  from  east  to  west  22  miles, 
covering  about  500  square  miles.  It  was 
incorporated  October  22,  1782.  A  few 
settlements  were  commenced  in  this 
county  before  the  revolution,  but  they 
were  all  abandoned  during  the  war.  Win- 
ooski  riyer  runs  through  the  middle  of  the 
county  and  fills  into  lake  Champlain  be- 
tween Burlington  and  Colchester.  The 
river  Lamoille  runs  across  the  northwest 
corner,  and  Laplott  river  and  some  other 
streams  water  the  south  part.  This  coun- 
ty, except  along  the  lake  shore,  where  it 
is  generally  level,  is  uneven,  but  not 
mountainous.  The  soil  is  various,  being 
in  some  places  pine  plain,  and  linrht  and 
eandy  ;  in  others  a  rich  loam,  and  in  otliers 
a  deep  alluvion.  The  flats  on  tlie  Wi- 
nooski  river  are  equal  to  any  in  tlie  state. 
Burlington  is  the  seat  of  justice  and  the 
principal  town  in  the  county.  The  su- 
preme court  sits  here  on  the  Monday  pre- 
ceding the  first  Tuesday  of  January  ;  the 
county  court  on  the  4th  Tuesday  of  May 
and  November.  Statistics  of  i.840. — Hors- 
es, 4,231  ;  cattle,  24,142;  sheep,  1 10,774; 
swine,  25,310  ;  wheat,  bus.,  29,502;  bar- 
ley 1,305;  oats,  131,799;  rye,  31,570; 
buckwheat,  11,575;  Indian  corn,  119,- 
087;  potatoes,  522,792;  hay,  tons,  56,- 
357;  sugar,  lbs.  177,343;  wool,  215,019. 
Population,  22,978. 

Clyde  River,  has  its  source  in  Pitkin's 
and  Knowlton's  ponds,  in  the  northeast 
part  of  Brighton,  and  runs  a  northwester- 
ly course  through  Brighton,  Charleston, 
Salem  and  Derby,  to  lake  Memphrema- 
gog.  Excepting  a  few  short  rapids,  this 
is  a  dead,  still  river,  until  it  conies  with- 
in three  miles   of  lake  Memphremagog. 


This  stream  runs  through  Round  pond  in 
Charleston  and  through  Salem  lake,  a 
beautiful  sheet  of  water,  near  two  miles 
in  length  and  one  in  width,  lying  partly 
in  Salem  and  partly  in  Derby.  It  waters 
about  150  square  miles. 

Clarendon,  a  post  town  in  the  central 
part  of  Rutland  county,  is  in  lat.  43*^  31' 
and  long.  4'^  6",  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Rutland,  east  by  Shrewsbury,  soutli  by 
Tinmoutli  and  VVallingford,  and  west 
by  Ira.  It  is  55  miles  S.  from  Montpelier, 
and  46  N.  from  Bennington,  and  was 
chartered  September  5,  1761.  It  was 
granted  both  by  N.  H.  and  New  York, 
and  comprehends  a  part  of  the  two  grants 
of  Socialborough  and  Durham.  The 
settlement  was  commenced  in  1768  by 
Elkanah  Cook  who  was  joined  the  same 
year  by  Randal  Rice,  Benjamin  Johns  and 
others.  The  first  settlers  were  mostly 
from  Rhode-Island,  and  purchased  their 
lands  of  Col.  Lideus,  who  claimed  them 
under  a  title  derived  from  the  Indians. 
This  title  was  however,  never  confirmed 
by  either  of  the  colonial  governments, 
and  the  diversity  of  claimants  occasioned 
much  litigation,  which  continued  till 
1785,  when  the  legislature  passed  what 
was  called  the  quieting  act.  By  it  the 
settlers  were  put  in  peaceable  possession 
of  their  land,  and  the  New  Hampshire 
title  to  the  lands  not  settled,  was  con- 
firmed. In  consequence  of  these  pro- 
ceedings there  are  no  public  rights  in 
town.  The  first  town  meeting  on  record 
was  in  1778,  and  Stephen  Arnold  was 
this  year  town  clerk,  and  Abncr  Lewis, 
representative.  Elder  Isaac  Beals  of  the 
Baptist  order  was  the  first  settled  minis 
ter.  The  Congregational  church  was 
gathered  here  Feb.  lc*22by  the  Rev.  Hen- 
ry Hunter,  who  was  installed  over  the 
same  on  the  6th  of  November  following 
and  continued  six  years.  The  church  at 
first  consisted  of  12  members ;  the  present 
number  is  70.  Otter  creek  runs  through, 
this  town  from  south  to  north,  a  little 
east  of  the  centre,  and  receives  here  Mill 
river  and  Cold  river  from  the  east,  which 
affords  numerous  sites  for  mills  and  other 
machinery.  Atill  river  rises  in  Mount- 
Holly,  runs  nearly  on  the  line  between 
this  town  and  VVallingford,  receiving  from 
the  latter  the  waters  of  a  considerable 
pond,  crosses  the  southwest  corner  of 
Shrewsbury  and  falls  into  Otter  creek  near 
the  south  part  of  Clarendon.  Cold  river 
rises  in  Parkerstown,  crosses  the  north- 
west corner  of  Shrewsbury  and  enters  Ot- 
ter creek  near  the  north  part  of  Claren- 
don. Furnace  brook,  called  also  Little 
West  river,  rises  from  a  small  pond  in  the 
south  part  of  Tinmouth  and  runs  north, 
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parallel  to  Otter  creek,  through  the  west 
part  of  the  town  and  falls  into  Otter  creek 
near  the  centre  of  Rutland.  Near  the 
north  line  of  Clarendon  it  receives  Ira 
brook  from  Ira.  Near  Furnace  brook  are 
situated  the  Clarendon  springs,  an  ac- 
count of  which  has  been  given  in  part 
first,  page  7.  Their  situation  in  relation 
to  the  stream,  boarding  houses,  road  «fcc., 
may  be  seen  by  the  following  diagram. 


References. — a,  the  road  from  Tinmouth  ;  6,  road 
to  West  Rutland  ;  S,  springs  ;  B,  batliin?  house  ; 
] ,  Clarendon  House  ;  2,3,4,  Public  boarding  hous- 
es ;  L,  Furnace  brook  ;  H,  Hill ;  O,  High  lands. 


The  east  part  of  the  town  borders  on 
the  Green  Mountains,  but  the  principal 
elevations  are  the  range  of  hills  between 
Otter  creek  and  Furnace  brook,  and  be- 
tween the  latter  and  Ira  brook  on  the 
west  line  of  the  town.  The  alluvial  flats 
on  Otter  creek  are  from  half  to  a  mile 
wide  through  the  town  and  are  very  pro- 
ductive. The  uplands  are  a  gravelly 
loam.  Clarendon  cave  is  situated  in  the 
westerly  part  of  the  town,  and  has  alrea- 
dy been  described  in  part  first,  page  8. 
Very  good  marble  is  found  here  and  is 
wrought  to  some  extent.  There  are  two 
small  villages,  one  in  the  eastern  and  the 
other  in  the  western  part,  with  a  post  office 
at  each  and  at  Clarendon  springs.  There 
are  in  town  3  grist  mills,  4  saw  mills,  5 
stores,  &c.  Statistics  of  1840. — Horses, 
337;  cattle,  2,047 ;  sheep,  15,922  ;  swine, 
1,015;  wheat,  bus.,  1,663;  oats,  9,358; 
rye,  1,385  ;  buck  wheat,  45  ;  Indian  corn, 
10,936;  potatoes,  44,601;  hay,  tons,  5,- 
415;  sugar,  lbs.,  24,950 ;  wool,  40,984. 
Population,  1,549. 

Coit's  Gore.     See  Watcrville. 

Colchester,  a  post  town  in  Chitten- 
den county,  is  in  lat.  44°  33'  and  in  long. 
3^  59',  and  isbounded  north  by  Milton,east 
by  Essex,  south  by  Winooski  river,  which 
separates  it  from    Burlington  and  Willis- 


ton,  and  west  by  lake  Champlain.  It  is 
116  miles  north  from  Bennington,  and  36 
miles  northwest  from  Montpelier.  It  was 
chartered  June  7th,  1763,  with  its  present 
name  ;  but  from  the  fact  that  among  the 
grantees  there  were  ten  by  the  name  of 
Burling,  it  is  supposed  Burlington  was  the 
name  originally  intended  for  this  town,but 
through  some  mistake  was  given  to  the 
town  adjoining  it  on  the  south.  The  set- 
tlement of  this  town  was  commenced  in 
1774,  at  the  lower  falls  on  Winooski  or 
Onion  river,  by  Ira  Allen  and  Remember 
Baker.  Baker's  family,consistingofa  wife 
and  three  children,  was  the  first  in  town.* 
In  1775,  Joshua  Staunton  began  improve- 
ments on  the  intervale  above  the  narrows 
in  that  river,  and  there  was  a  small  clear- 
ing made  at  Mallet's  bay  before  the  revo- 
lution. From  the  spring  of  1776,  the  town 
was  abandoned  by  the  settlers  till  after 
the  close  of  the  war,  in  1783,  when  Messrs. 
McClain,  Low_  and  Boardman,  settled 
on  Colchester  Point,  and  General  Al- 
len returned  and  renewed  the  settle- 
ment at  the  falls.  Allen  erected  mills,  a 
forge  and  a  shop  for  fabricating  anchors, 
and  the  place  soon  assumed  the  appear- 
ance of  a  considerable  village.  The  town 
was  organized  about  the  year  1791,  and 
Ira  Allen  was  first  town  clerk.  It  was 
first  represented  in  1793,  by  Joshua  Staun- 
ton. The  religious  denominations  are 
Congregationalists,  Baptists,  and  Metho- 
dists. The  Congregational  church  was 
gathered  in  1805,  but  have  never  had  a 
settled  pastor,  and  for  a  great  portion  of 
the  time  been  destitute  of  regular  preach- 
ing. The  Baptist  church  was  organized 
in  1816.  Phineas  Culver  was  settled 
over  this  church  in  1620,  and  remained 
the  nominal  pastor  till  1832.  They  were 
without  a  settled  pastor  from  that  time 
till  this  year  when  Columbus  Green  was 
ordained  over  it.  These  two  churches 
erected  a  commodious  brick  meeting- 
house in  1838,  which  they  now  occupy  in 
common.  The  Methodists  have  general- 
ly been  supplied  with  preaching  and  have 
erected  a  convenient  brick  chapel.  There 
is,  also,  an  organized  Congregational 
church  at  Winooski  village,  which 
erected  in  1839,  a  commodious  house  of 
worshi  p .  Thus  in  the  space  of  three  years 
were  built  in  this  town  three  good  houses 
for  public  worship,  all  of  brick.  The  on- 
ly other  public  building  is  the  town  house. 
A  public  library  was  commenced  in  1832, 
and  now  contains  about  300  volumes. 
There  are  two  small  ponds  in  this  towp. 


*  See  part  second,  page  31.  After  Baker's  death  in 
the  fall  of  177.'),  his  family  remained  at  tho  block 
house  in  Colchester,  till  the  place  was  abandoned  th» 
following  spring.  The  widow  afietwaids  marriecj 
Thonaas  Butterlield. 
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The  largest  contains  about  GO  acres.  On 
llic  outlet  to  this  pond  are  still  seen  the 
remains  of  beavers'  works.  The  princi- 
pal streams  of  this  town  are,  tlic  river  La- 
moille which  runs  from  Milton  throujrh 
the  northwest  corner  into  lake  Champlain; 
Mallets  creek  which  also  comes  from  Mil- 
ton and  empties  into  Mallets  ba}'  ;  Indian 
creek  which  runs  into  Mallets  creek  ;  and 
Winooski  river  on  the  south.  The  soil 
in  the  north  and  nortliwestern  parts  is  a 
variety  of  gravel  and  loam,  and  is  well 
adapted  to  grazing,  though  Indian  corn, 
the  English  grains  and  the  common  culi- 
nary roots  are  successfully  cultivated. 
The  timber  in  these  parts  is  principnlly 
white  pine,  beech,  maple,  birch,  bassvvood, 
ash,  elm,  oak,  walnut,  butternut  and 
some  chestnut.  In  the  middle  part  of  the 
town  is  a  large  tract  of  pine  plain,  mostly 
covered  with  pitch  pine  and  small  oaks, 
and  seems  more  particularly  adapted  to 
the  raising  of  rye  and  corn.  On  the  bank 
of  the  Winooski  river,  are  large  tracts  of 
intervale.  Besides  the  ordinary  methods 
of  enriching  the  soil,  plaister  of  Paris  has 
been  used  in  this  town  v\rith  great  success. 
The  rocks  in  the  northern  and  eastern 
parts  are  mostly  composed  of  lime  and 
slate  with  occasional  holders  of  granite  ; 
red  sand  stone  is  found  in  abundance  near 
Mallets  bay.  Iron  ore  has  been  found  in 
small  quantities  in  the  western  part  of  the 
town,  and  sulphate  of  iron  is  found  in  the 
nortiieastern  part.  About  the  year  1812, 
or  13,  the  dysentery  prevailed  here  ex- 
tensively, and  in  the  early  settlements 
there  were  frequent  cases  of  the  fever  and 
ague,  but  the  town  has  generally  been 
very  healthy.  There  have  been  two  in- 
dividuals in  this  town  who  have  lived  to 
be  upwards  of  100  years  old,  and  two  oth- 
ers who  have  lived  to  be  above  00. 

Winooski  village  is  situated  at  Winoos- 
ki lower  falls,  being  partly  in  this  town 
and  partly  in  Burlington,  and  ]^  miles 
from  Burlington  village.  The  water  pow- 
er here  is  sufficient  for  almost  any  amount 
of  machinery.  The  village  has  suffered 
very  severely  by  fire.  On  the  21st  of 
Dec.  1838,  an  extensive  block  factory,  a 
large  satinet  factory,  a  paper  mill,  and 
saw  mill  were  consumed  in  one  conflagra- 
tion. There  are  at  present  in  this  village, 
on  the  Colchester  side  of  the  river,  a  hand- 
some meeting  house,  two  stores,  two  tav- 
erns, a  saw  mill,  machine  shop,  sash  fac- 
tory, and  an  extensive  woollen  factory  for 
the  manufacture  of  broad  cloths.  A  sub- 
stantial covered  bridge  connect.=5  the  two 
parts  of  the  village.  The  town  is  divided 
into  9  school  districts.  Stat.ist.ics  of  ISAO. — 
Horses,  22!)  ;  cattle,  1,6<37  ;  sheep,  5,!)53; 
pwine,   1,16!);,  wheat',  bu.   1,1)03  j  barley; 
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30G  ;  oats,  !),856  ;  rvo,  .^,973  ;  b'k  wlieat, 
1,202;  Ind.  corn,  10,343;  potatoes,  3fi,- 
324;  hay,  tons,  3,401;  sugar,  lbs.  1,!)00; 
wool,  11,375.     Population"  1739. 

CoNCORi),  a  post  town  in  the  southern 
extremity  of  Essex  county,  situated  in  lat. 
44"  2.")'  and  long.  h°  8',  containing  about 
47  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  northwest- 
erly by  Kirby  and  Bradleyvale,  northeast- 
erly by  Lunenburgh,  southeasterly  by 
Connecticut  river,  and  southwesterly  by 
Waterford,  lying  opposite  to  Littleton,  iu 
New  Hampsliire.  It  was  granted  Nov.  7, 
1780,  and  chartered  September  15,  1781, 
to  Reuben  Jones  and  his  associates.  The 
first  settlement  of  Concord  was  commen- 
ced in  1788,  by  Joseph  Ball.  Among  the 
settlers,  who  came  into  town  previous  to 
the  year  1794,  may  be  mentioned  Amos 
Underwood,  Solomon  Babcock,  Daniel 
Gregory,  Benjamin  Strceter,  Jonathan 
and  Jesse  Woodbury  and  Levi  Ball.  In 
1795,  when  John  Fry  came  into  town, 
there  were  17  families  here.  The  first 
settlers  were  principally  from  Westboro' 
and  Royalston,  Mass.  John,  son  of  Joseph 
Ball,  was  born  in  1789,  and  was  the  first 
child  born  in  town.  The  first  town  meet' 
ing  was  held  and  the  town  organized 
March  3,  I7i)4.  Elijah  Spafibrd  was  first 
town  clerk.  At  this  meeting  14  persons 
took  the  freeman's  oath.  There  are  a 
Congregational,  a  Freewill  Buj)tist  and  a 
Methodist  church,  in  this  town.  The 
Congregational  church  was  organized 
January  7,  1807,  and  then  consisted  of  17 
members.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Godard  was 
ordained  over  it  Sept.  7, 1 80!),  and  dismiss- 
ed June  6,  1821.  The  Rev.  Samuel  R. 
Hall  was  ordained  March  4,  1823,  and 
continued  till  August,  1830.  The  Rev. 
Solon  Martin  was  ordained  June  7,  1835, 
and  dismissed  Oct.  1,  1838.  The  Free- 
will Baptist  church  was  formed  Oct.  10, 

1821,  and  the  Methodist  church   in  May, 

1822.  Concord  academy  was  incorpora- 
ted here  November,  1823,  and  was  for  G 
or  7  years,  while  under  the  charge  of  the 
Rev.  S.  R.  Hall,  a  very  flourishing  insti- 
tution. Hall's  pond,  lying  near  the  cen- 
tre of  the  town,  is  about  a  mile  long  and 
on  an  average  lOO  rods  wide.  Miles' 
pond  is  about  the  same  size,  and  lies  near 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  town.  This 
town  is  watered  by  Moose  river,  which 
passes  through  tlie  northwest  part,  by 
Connecticut  river,  on  the  south,  and  bv 
several  small  streams.  The  surface  f)f 
the  town  is  uneven,  and  in  the  northeas- 
tern parts,  very  stone}'.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent grazing  township,  and  has  some  good 
tillage  land.  The  town  contains  two 
stores,  a  meeting  house  and  several  mills 
Statistics   »/ 1840.— Horses,  329;  cattle, 
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1,837;  sheep,  3,880  ;  swine,  812;  wheat, 
bu.  3,579;  barley,  308;  oats,  13,] 50  ;  rye, 
469;  b'k  wheat,  614;  Ind,  corn,  1,906; 
potatoes,  48,885 ;  hay,  tons,  3,609  ;  sugar, 
lbs.  19,090;  wool,  6,218.     Pop.  1024. 

Connecticut  River  lies  between  Ver- 
mont and  New  Hampshire,  and  belongs 
wholly  to  the  latter.  *  Its  name  is  from 
the  Indian  words  ^uonnec  or  Unnec,  signi- 
fying long,  and  Tuccjue  or  Tucic,  signify- 
ing river.  When  the  Indians  spoke  of 
any  thing  happening  at  this  river  they 
used  the  expression  Quonnec  tucquok,  or 
Unnectuckok,  meaning  at  the  long  river  ; 
and  hence  comes  Connecticut.  This  river 
originates  among  the  mountains  in  the 
north  part  of  New  Hampshire,  and,  for 
some  distance,  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween that  state  and  Canada.  After  run- 
ning between  New  Hampshire  and  Ver- 
mont, it  passes  through  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut,  and  falls  into  Long 
Island  Sound.  The  breadth  of  this  river, 
when  it  first  washes  Vermont,  is  about 
150  feet,  and,  in  the  course  of  60  miles, 
increases  to  390  feet.  In  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut  its  breadth  may  be  esti- 
mated from  450  to  1 050  feet.  The  depth 
of  the  river,  below  the  head  of  boat  navi- 
gation, may  be  stated  to  vary  from  five  to 
twelve  feet.  This  river  is  navigable  for 
vessels  drawing  ten  feet  of  water,  36 
miles,  to  Middletown  ;  for  small  sloops, 
50  miles  to  Hartford  ;  and  by  means  of 
canals  and  other  improvements,  it  has 
been  rendered  passable  for  boats  to  the 
Fifteen  Mile  Falls,  250  miles  further. 
There  are,  in  this  river,  many  rapids.  The 
most  considerable  are  Bellows'  Falls,  be- 
tween Rockingham  and  Walpole,  N.  H., 
(see  Rockingham,)  Otta  Quechee  Falls, 
just  below  the  mouth  of  Otta  Quechee 
river.  White  River  Falls,  just  above  the 
mouth  of  White  river,  and  the  Fifteen 
Mile  Falls,  which  extend  from  Barnet  to 
Lunenburgh.  The  perpendicular  height 
of  the  falls,  which  have  been  made  passa- 
ble by  dams  and  locks,  between  Spring- 
field, Mass.  and  Hanover,  N.  H.  a  distance 


*  Preparatory  to  granting  the  townships  along 
Connecticut  river,  Joseph  Blanchard,  under  a  com- 
mission from  the  governor  of  New  Hampshire,  in 
March,  1760,  made  a  survey  of  that  river  upon  the 
ice,  from  Charlestown,  N.  H.  to  the  lower  Coos,  and 
the  ne.Tt  year  the  survey  was  continued  by  Hugh- 
bartes  Neel,  to  the  upper  Coos.  In  this  survey  mon- 
uments were  placed  upon  the  banks  of  the  river, 
once  in  the  distance  of  6  miles  in  a  right  iine,  to 
mark  the  corners  of  the  river  towns,  which  wore  to 
be  surveyed  afterwards.  A  plan  of  this  survey  was 
kept  in  tlie  land  office  at  Portsmouth,  and  from  it  the 
courses  and  distances  were  taken  by  Gov.  Went- 
worth,in  making  out  the  charters  of  townships  along 
the  river.  These  facts,  together  with  a  full  account 
of  the  surveys,  and  the  troubles  arising  from  con- 
flicting claims,  and  which  we  are  obliged  for  the 
want  of  room  to  omit,  were  furnished  by  J.  Mc- 
Dufiee,  Esq. 


of  130  miles,  is  about  200  feet.*  There 
are  in  the  river,  several  bars  of  sand,  over 
which  boats  pass  with  difficulty  in  low 
water.  At  such  times  a  bar  between 
Deerfield  and  Montague,  Mass.,  renders 
the  river  fordable.  Connecticut  river 
receives  from  Vermont,  beginning  at  the 
north,  Nulhegan,  Passumpsic,  Wells, 
Wait's,  Ompomponoosuc,  White,  Otta 
Quechee,  Black,  William's,  Saxton's  and 
West  rivers  ;  and  from  New  Hampshire, 
Upper  and  Lower  Amonoosuc,  Israel's, 
John's,  Mascomy,  Sugar,  Cold,  and  Ash- 
uelot  rivers.  Between  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire  this  river  is  crossed  by  about 
20  bridges,  t  The  flats,  along  the  river, 
are,  in  some  places,  low  and  extensive  ; 
in  others,  the  banks  are  high  and  rocky. 
The  intervales  are  not  surpassed  in  fer- 
tility and  beauty  by  any  in  the  United 
States.  In  spring,  the  river  usually  over- 
flows its  banks  through  a  distance  of  300 
miles.  The  scenery,  along  this  JVile  of 
JVeiD  England,  is  variegated  by  a  suc- 
cession of  neat  and  pleasant  villages,  and 
is  charming  beyond  description. 

Corinth,  a  post  town  six  miles  square 
in  the  central  part  of  Orange  county,  is 
in  lat.  44"  2'  and  long.  4°  42',  and  is 
bounded  northerly  by  Topsham,  easterly 
by  Bradford,  southerly  by  Vershire  and 
westerly  by  Washington.  It  lies  21  miles 
southeast  from  Montpelier,  12  westerly 
from  Haverhill,  N.  H.  and  41  north  from 
Windsor.  It  was  chartered  by  New 
Hampshire,  Feb.  4, 1764,  to  Messrs.  Ward, 
Taplin,  and  others.  A  confirmation  grant 
was,  afterwards  procured  from  New  York, 
by  Henry  Moore  and  others.  In  the 
spring  of  1777,  previous  to  the  settlement 
of  the  town,  Ezekiel  Colby,  John  Nutting 
and  John  Armand,  spent  several  weeks 
here  in  manufacturing  maple  sugar.  They 
started  together  from  Newbury,  with  each 
a  five  pail  kettle  on  his  head,  and  with 
this  load  they  travelled,  by  a  pocket  com- 
pass, 12  miles  through  the  wilderness  to 
the  place  of  destination  near  the  centre 
of  the  township.  This  year,  Mr.  Colby 
moved  his  family  into  Corinth,  which 
was  the  first  family  in  town.  The  next 
year,  1778,  Mr.  Nutting  moved  his  family 
here,  and  Mrs.  Colby  was  delivered  of  a 
son,  Henry,  the  first  child  born  in  town. 
In  1779,  Messrs.  Edmund  Brown,  Samuel 
Norris,  Jacob  Fowler  and  Bracket  Towle, 
moved  their  families  here,  and  the  same 

*  The  total  fall  of  Connecticut  river,  from  lake 
Connecticut  to  the  head  of  Mclndoes  falls  in  Bar- 
net,  92  1-2  miles,  is  1140  feet  ;  and  from  the  latter 
place  to  tide  water,  at  Hartford,  Conn,  the  fall  is 
449  feet. 

t  The  first  bridge  over  the  Connecticut  was  built 
in  1785,  at  Bellows'  Falls,  by  Col.  Enoch  Hale.  The 
second  was  built  at  Windsor,  and  complated  in  Oct. 
1796. — Oraham. 
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year,  Mr.  John  Aiken,  of  Wentworth,  N. 
H.,  erected  the  first  grist  mill,  which 
went  into  operation  tiie  year  following. 
Previous  to  this,  the  settlers  had  to  go  to 
Newbury,  12  miles,  for  their  grinding. 
In  1780,  several  other  families  came  in, 
and  the  town  was  organized.  George 
Bondfield  was  first  town  clerk,  David 
McKeen  first  constable,  and  Nehemiah 
Lovewell  first  representative.  Sometime, 
this  year,  Lieut.  Elliot  was  stationed  here 
with  20  men  to  defend  the  inhabitants 
against  the  Indians  and  tories,  and  built 
a  small  fort.  In  1781,  Col.  Wait  and 
Major  Kingsbury,  witii  two  companies  of 
soldiers,  under  Captains  Sealy  and  Nel- 
son, built  a  fort  near  the  centre  of  the 
town,  on  what  is  called  Cook's  hill,  and 
made  this  their  head  quarters.  October 
16,  of  this  year,  five  men,  from  this  fort, 
viz :  Moses  Warner,  John  Barret,  John 
Sargeant,  Jonatlian  Luce  and  Daniel 
Hovey,  being  on  a  scout,  and  proceeding 
down  Winooski  river,  were  fired  upon  in 
the  township  of  Jericho  by  a  party  of  16 
tories.  Warner,  Sargeant  and  Barret  were 
wounded,  the  latter  mortally.  He  lived 
about  40  hours  and  was  buried  near  the 
margin  of  Winooski  river  in  Colchester. 
The  others  were  carried  to  Quebec,  and 
kept  till  the  next  spring  when  they  were 
suffered  to  return.  In  1782,  a  British 
scouting  party  from  Canada,  about  20  in 
number,  under  Major  Breakenridge,  after 
annoying  the  settlers  of  Newbury,  killing 
one  man  and  taking  another  prisoner, 
proceeded  to  Corinth,  where  they  com- 
pelled the  settlers  to  take  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance to  the  British  king.  The  reli- 
gious denominations  are  Baptists, Congre- 
gationalists,  Methodists,  Freewill  Baptists 
and  Universalists.  There  are  two  Free- 
will Baptist  churches  ;  that  in  the  north- 
west part  was  organized  in  180.5,  and  that 
in  the  south  in  1807.  The  Congrega- 
tional church  was  organized  Oct.  10, 1820. 
Jan.  25,  1821,  they  settled  the  Rev.  Cal- 
vin Y.  Chase,  who  died  here  in  1831. 
The  Rev.  Stilman  Morgan,  was  settled  in 
1832,  and  continued  till  1836.  In  1838 
the  Rev.  Solon  Martin,  their  present 
minister,  was  settled.  The  Congrega- 
tional meeting  house  was  built  inlSOO,  as 
was  that  of  the  Freewill  Baptists,  in  the 
northwest  part  of  the  town.  The  Free- 
will Baptist  house  in  the  south  part,  was 
built  in  1837.  The  Methodist  house  in 
the  west  part,  was  built  in  1838,  and  that 
in  the  east  in  1840.  In  1804,  tlie  canker 
and  dysentery  were  fatal  here  to  a  great 
number  of  persons,  mostly  children,  and 
many  families  lost  from  one  to  three  of 
their  number.  Mrs.  Jane  Brown,  a  native 
of  Ireland,  and  relict  of  Mr.  S.  Brown, 


died  here,  March  26,  1824,  aged  101 
years  and  seven  months.  The  sur- 
face of  this  township  is  generally  very 
uneven  and  broken,  and  the  elevations 
abrupt,  yet  the  land  is,  in  almost  every 
part,  susceptible  of  cultivation.  The  soil 
consists  of  a  dark  loam,  mi.xed  with  a 
small  portion  of  sand,  is  easily  cultivated 
and  is  very  productive.  The  land  was 
originally  timbered  with  hard  wood  ex- 
cept on  the  streams,  where  there  was  a 
mixture  of  hemlock,  spruce  and  fir.  There 
is  nothing  peculiar  in  its  mineralogy. 
Small  but  handsome  specimens  of  feld- 
spar, garnet,  serpentine,  hornblend,  mica 
and  rock  crystal  have  been  found.  The 
rocks  are  principally  granite  and  mica 
slate.  This  township  is  well  watered  by 
Wait's  river,  which  runs  through  the 
northeast  part,  and  by  several  of  its 
branches.  On  North  branch,  from  Tops- 
ham,  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  town, 
is  East  village,  containing  2  meetinof 
houses,  2  stores,  a  post  oflice,  grist  mill, 
&c.  Another  branch  rises  in  Washing- 
ton, passes  through  the  south  part  of  this 
town,  and  unites  with  Wait's  river  in  the 
western  part  of  Bradford.  There  are  some 
other  streams  on  which  mills  and  other 
machinery  are  erected.  There  are  in 
town  .5  meeting  houses,  21  school  districts, 
5  stores,  I'Cc.  Statistics  0/1840. — Horses, 
536;  cattle,  3,401;  sheep,  11,886;  swine, 
1,673;  wheat,  bu.  6,745;  barley,  285; 
oats,  21,879;  rye,  31 3;  buck  wheat,  1,096; 
Ind.  corn,  10,506;  potatoes,  71,845;  hay, 
tons,  6,240 ;  sugar,  lbs,  33,585 ;  wool, 
20,343.     Population,  1,970. 

Coos,  an  Indian  word,  signifying  at  the 
pines.  This  name  was  applied  by  the 
Indians  to  two  sections  of  Connecticut 
river,  one  below,  and  the  other  above  the 
15  mile  falls.     See  part  second,  page  205. 

Cornwall,  a  township  in  the  central 
part  of  Addison  county,  is  in  lat.  43°  57' 
and  long.  3°  50',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Wey bridge,  east  by  Middlebury  and  Salis- 
bury, south  by  whiting  and  west  by  Brid- 
port  and  Shoreham.  It  was  chartered 
November  3,  1761,  to  Elias  Read  and  his 
associates.  It  is  75  miles  north  of  Ben- 
nington, and  36  south  of  Burlington.  The 
settlement  was  commenced  in  1774,  by 
Asa  Blodget,  Eldad  Andrus,  Aaron  Scott, 
Nathan  Foot,  William  Douglass,  James 
Bentley,  James  Bentley,  junior,  Ebenezer 
Stebbins,  Thomas  Bentley,  Samuel  Blod- 
get and  Josepii  Troup.  When  Ticonde- 
roga  was  abandoned  to  the  British  in  1777 
the  settlers  all  fled  to  the  south,  and  did 
not  return  till  after  the  war.  In  the  win- 
ter of  1784,  about  30  families  came  into 
the  township  from  Connecticut.  The 
town   was   organized   in   March   of  this 
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year,  and  Joel  Linsley  was  the  first  town 
clerk,  and  Hiland  Hall  the  first  representa- 
tive.   The  Congregati<jnal  church,  in  this 
town,  was  organized  July  15,  17c5,  and 
September  26,  1787,  they  settled  the  Rev. 
Thomas    Tohnan,     who     was    dismissed 
November  11,  17!)0.     The  Rev.  Benjamin 
Wooster  was  ordained  over  this  churcli 
February  23,  1797,  and  dismissed  Janua- 
ry 7,  1802.     The  Rev.  Jedediah  Bushnell 
was  installed  May  25,  1803,  and  this  year, 
their  meetinghouse  was  erected.     He  was 
dismissed  May  25, 1836,  and  was  succeed- 
ed by  the  Rev.  Lanison  Miner,  who  was 
settled  January  3,   1837,  wlio  has    since 
been  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Jacob  Scales 
the  present  pastor.     This  church  consists 
of  about  350  members.     In  1841,  a  Free 
church  was  organized  from  the  Congrega- 
tional   and   Baptist     churches,    which  is 
under  the  care  of  the   Rev.  VVm.  B.  Ran- 
som     There  is  a  Methodist  church  in  the 
west  pajrt  of  the   town    who  have  a  neat 
chapel.     There  is  a   literary  debating  so- 
ciety which  was  incorporated  in  1832.    It 
has  a  good  hall  for  its  weekly  meetings 
and  a  choice  library  of  about  450  volumes. 
Elder  Henry  Green  was  settled  over  the 
Baptist  church  and  society,  in   1809,  and 
dismissed   February  28,  1824.     The  Bap- 
tist meeting  house    was  erected  in   1807. 
One  person  has  died,  in  this  town,  aged 
106  years,  and  several  have  lived  to  be  up- 
wards of  DO.     This  is   a  very  handsome 
township  of  land,  and  the  surface  is  gen- 
erally level.     Lemonfair  river  crosses  the 
northwest  corner,  and  Otter  creek  wash- 
es a  part  of  the  eastern  boundary.     This 
township,  by  charter,  comprehended  that 
part    of   Middlebury,    which  lies  west  of 
Otter    creek,    including    the    mill  privi- 
leges on  the  west  side  of  the  creek  at  Mid- 
dlebury falls.     In  the    south  .  part  of  the 
town   is  a  quarry  of  excellent  dark  blue 
lime  stone  from  whicli  the  materal  for  the 
front  of  the  new  college  in  Middlebury  was 
obtained,  and  near  the  centre  of  the  town 
is  a  bed   of  hydraulic    cement,   or    water 
lime.     Calcareous  spar,   in   very    beauti- 
ful,  transparent,    rhomboidal  crystals,  is 
found  in  tlie  western  part  of  tliis  townsliip. 
Along  Otter  creek,  in  the  southeast  part, 
is  a    large  swamp  covering  several  thou- 
sand acres.     There  are  here   2  saw  mills, 
3  stores,  1  tavern,  2  tanneries  and  1  marble 
shop.      Statistics  of  1840. — Horses,  318; 
cattle,  3,059  ;  sheep,  24,561 ;  swine,  824  ; 
wheat,  bus.  2,436  ;  oats,  9,021  ;  rye,  874 ; 
buck  wheat,  690  ;  Indian  corn,  7,288;  po- 
tatoes,  24,307;   hay,  tons,    8,751;  sugar, 
lbs.    11,000;    wool   60,897.       Population 
1163. 

Coventry,   name   altered    to  Orleans, 
November,  1841.     See  Orleans. 


Coventry  Gore,  a  tract  of  2000  acres 
of  land  belonging  to  Coventry,  (now  Or- 
leans,) lying  in  Orleans  county,  a  few 
miles  to  the  southwest  of  that  town.  It 
is  bounded  north  by  Newport,  east  by 
Irasburgh,  south  by  Lowell  and  west  by 
Troy,  and  contains  10  inhabitants. 

Crait.sbury,   a  post  town   in  Orleans 
county,  lat.   44"  39'  and  long.  4°  32',  six 
miles  square,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Albany,  east  by  Greensborough,  south 
by    Wolcott,    and   west   by  Eden,      [t  is 
situated    twenty-five    miles    south    from 
Canada  line,  and  about  the  same  distance 
northerly  from  Montpelier,  and  is  nearly 
at  equtil  distances  from  Connecticut  river 
on  the  east,  and   lake  Charnplain  on  the 
west.     It  was  granted   Nov.  6,  1780.  to 
Timothy   Newell,    Ebenezer   Crafts,  and 
their    associates,    and    chartered   by    the 
name   of  Minden,  Aug.  23,    1781.     The 
first    settlement   in    the    town    was  com- 
menced in   the  summer  of  1788,  by  Col. 
Ebenezer  Crafts,  who   during  that  sum- 
mer opened   a  road  from  Cabot,  eighteen 
miles,  cleared  ten  or  twelve  acres  of  land, 
built  a  house  and  saw  mill,  and  made  con- 
siderable preparation  for  a  grist  mill..     In 
the    spring   of  1789,   Nathan  Cutler  and 
Robert    Trumbell    moved    their    families 
into  this    township.     In  the  ensuing  fall 
Mr.  Trumbell,  by  reason  of  the  sickness 
of  his  family,  spent  the  ensuing  winter  in 
Barnet,  but  Mr.  Cutler's  family  remained 
through  the  winter.  Their  nearest  neigh- 
bors  were  Ashbel    Shepard's    family,  in 
Greensborough,  distant  six  miles;    there 
were   at    that  time   no  other   settlements 
within    the    present   bounds    of    Orleans 
county.     In   Nov.  1790   the  name  of  the 
town  was  altered  to  Craftsbury.     In  Feb. 
1791,  Col.  Crafts,  having  previously  erect- 
ed a  grist  mill,  and  made  considerable  ad- 
ditions to  his  improvements,  together  with 
John  Corey,  Benjamin  Jennings,  Daniel 
Mason,  John    Babcock,  and  Mills  Merri- 
field,  removed    their   families  from  Stur- 
bridge,   Mass.     After  arriving    at   Cabot 
they  found   it  impossible  to  proceed  any 
further  with  their  teams,  on  account  of 
the  great  depth  of  the  snow,  being  about 
four    feet   deep.      They  were  obliged  to 
provide  themselves  with  snow-shoes,  and 
to  draw  the  female  part  of  their  families 
on    hand    sleds,    a    distance    of  eighteen 
miles.      These    settlers    were    soon  after 
followed  by   several   other  families  from 
Sturbridge  and  other  towns  in  Worcester 
county.     In  March,  1792,  the  town  was 
organized,  and  Samuel  C.  Crafts  was  the 
first  town  clerk,  and  was  annually  chosen 
to   that   office    until   March,  1829,  when 
Joseph   Scott,    (then   jun.)    was  elected, 
and  continues  to  hold  said  office.     The 
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town  was  first  represented  in  the  general 
assembly  by  Ebenezer  Crafts,  in  1792. 
In  17'J7,  a  Congre<Tationa]  church  was 
organized,  and  the  Rev.  Sai-nuel  Collins 
was  installed,  and  continued  to  preacli  in 
this  town  until  lb04,  when  he  died.  From 
1804  to  18"^2  the  town  was  without  a  set- 
tled minister,  in  which  last  mentioned 
year  the  Rev.  William  A.  Chapin  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
society;  which  office  he  held  for  about 
twelve  years,  and  then  took  a  dismission. 
The  Rev.  Samuel  R.  Hall  is  at  present 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  and 
society,  he  was  installed  into  that  office 
in  1641.  There  has  for  many  years  past 
been  a  very  considerable  society  of  Metho- 
dists in  Craftsbury,  the  Rev.  Joseph  C. 
Aspenwall  has  at  present  the  charge  of 
the  society.  There  is  also  a  societyof 
Reformed  Presbyterians,  or  Covenanters, 
over  which  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wilson  has 
been  ordained.  There  are  some  Baptists, 
and  several  Universalists,  whicliare  only 
occiisionally  supplied  with  preaching. — 
The  professional  men,  besides  the  above 
named, are  James  A.  Paddock  and  Nathan 
S.  Hill,  attornies,  Daniel  Dustin,  Ephriiim 
Brewster  and  Daniel  Bates,  physicians. 
This  townsiiip  is  well  watered  by  Black 
river  which  is  formed  here,  and  by  its 
several  branches,  which  affijrd  numerous 
mill  privileges.  Black  river  was  known 
to  the  natives,  who  occasionally  resided 
in  this  part  of  Vermont,  by  the  name  of 
Elllgo-sigo.  Its  current  is  in  general 
slow,  the  whole  descent  from  Elligo  pond 
to  Memphremagog  lake,  including  the 
falls  at  Irasbnrgh  and  Coventry,  being  by 
actual  survey  only  190  feet.  Wild  branch 
a  tributary  of  Lamoille,  rises  in  Eden  and 
passes  through  the  western  part  of  this 
township.  There  are  five  natural  ponds, 
viz  :  Elligo,  (see  Elligo,)  lying  partly  in 
Greensborough,  Great  Hosmer,  lying 
partly  in  Albany,  Little  Hosmer,  and  two 
smaller  ponds.  The  geology  of  this  town 
is  in  many  respects  interesting,  and,  in 
some,  peculiar.  Few  areas  of  the  same 
space,  in  a  region  of  primary  rocks,  fur- 
nish so  many  varieties  vi  situ.  In  the 
eastern  borders,  granite  appears,  then 
gneiss,  then  mica  slate  ;  and  these  in  the 
central  portions  are  displaced  by  argilla- 
ceous slate  of  a  very  dark  or  plumbago 
color,  alternating  with  silicious  lime  stone. 
The  rocks  on  tiie  west  side  of  Black  river 
are  hardly  more  uniform  ;  strata  of  mica 
slate,  agillaceous  and  chlorite  slates,  and 
limestone,  give  place  to  each  other  in 
rapid  succession.  Near  the  south  village 
is  an  e.xtensive  body  of  gray  granite,  very 
much  broken  on  the  surface.  This  rock 
is  filled  with  nodules   of  black  mica  and 


quartz,  in  concentric  lamina.  These  are 
about  the  size  of  butternuts,  and,  in  many 
of  the  specimens,  are  so  numerous  that  a 
hundred  may  be  counted  within  a  circle 
of  two  feet  in  diameter.  In  some  parts  of 
the  ledge  these  nodules  are  very  much 
flattened,  as  if  subjected  to  an  immense 
vertical  pressure  when  the  mass  was  in  a 
semi-fluid  state.  A  rock  similar  to  this, 
it  is  believed,  has  not  been  found  in  any 
other  place  in  this  country  or  Europe. 
Near  the  centre  of  the  township,  on  an 
elevated  plain,  affording  an  extensive 
prospect,  is  situated  the  centre  village, 
containing  over  thirty  dwelling  houses, 
,two  meeting  houses,  a  town  house,  an 
academy,  school  house,  two  taverns,  two 
dry  goods  and  one  hardware  store,  two 
cabinet  makers',  two  saddlers',  two  black- 
smith's, one  tin  maker's,  and  one  hatter's 
shop,  and  one  tannery.  This  vilhio;e  is 
principally  situated  round  an  open  s(iuare, 
forty  rods  north  and  south,  by  twenty- 
four  rods  east  and  west.  Craftsbury 
academy  is  located  here;  was  incorporated 
in  October,  182!),  and  has  the  avails  of 
one  half  of  the  grammar  school  lands  in 
Orleans  county,  being  about  two  thousand 
si.x  hundred  acres,  about  half  of  which  is 
leased.  Tiie  building  is  of  brick,  two 
stories  high,  and  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  west  side  of  the  common.  It  is  the 
object  of  the  trustees  and  instructers  to 
render  it  a  place  of  thorough  education  to 
those  who  resort  to  it.  The  institution 
embraces  three  departments.  The  c  assi- 
cal,  is  designed  for  those  who  are  fitting 
for  college  :  the  teachers,  for  those  who 
are  qualifying  to  become  instructers  ;  and 
the  general,  for  those  who  wish  to  qualify 
themselves  for  business  in  the  various 
pursuits  of  life.  The  apparatus  is  exten- 
sive, including  a  galvanic  battery,  elec- 
tro magnetic  apparatus,  air  pump,  elec- 
trical machine,  telescope,  double  and 
single  microscopes,  globes,  chemical  ap- 
paratus, &c.,  together  with  a  very  ex- 
tensive cabinet  of  minerals,  shells  and 
marine  productions;  and  a  museum  of 
curiosities  in  other  departments  of  nntural 
history  and  the  arts.  The  collection  of 
ancient  coins  contains  specimens  from 
the  Catacombs  of  Egypt  and  Herculane- 
Uni,  beside.f  numerous  other  intcrestinn- 
varieties.  The  institution  is  under  the 
supcriniendence  of  the  Rev.  S.  R.  Hall. 
There  is  another  village  situated  on  Trout 
brook,  a  large  branch  of  Black  river  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  centre  villao-e, 
containing  about  twenty  dwelling  houses, 
two  saw  mills,  an  oil  mill,  a  fullmg  mill, 
a  carding  machine,  a  carriage  maker,  a 
blacksmith  and  a  chairmaker's  shop,  one 
store    and   a   tavern.      TJiere  are    tiiree 
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meeting  houses  in  the  town,  two  in  the 
^.  centre  "village,  and  one  in  the  easterly 
part.  There  are  twelve  school  districts, 
and  ten  school  houses.  There  are  also 
within  the  limits  of  the  township,  two 
grist  mills,  one  hulling  mill,  one  oil  mill, 
ten  saw  mills,  two  fulling  mills,  two  card- 
ing machines,  and  three  carriage  maker's 
shops.  SUUistics  of  I840.-Horses,  333 ; 
cattle  1,718;  sheep,  3,166  ;  swme,  658; 
wheat,  bu.  1,730;  barley,  1,04!);  oats, 
14  398 ;  rye,  167  ;  buck  wheat,  830 ;  In. 
corn  l',923;  potatoes,  47,906;  hay,  tons, 
3  171;  sugar,  lbs.  35,412;  wool,  7,980. 
Population,  1,151. 

Cumberland  County.— This  county 
was  erected  by  an  act  of  the  legislature 
of  New  York,  passed  July  3,  1766.  This 
act  was  annulled  by  the  crown  June  26, 

1767,  and  repassed  by  New  York  Feb.  20, 

1768,  and  chartered  on  the  17th  of  March 
following.  By  the  charter,  this  county 
was  bounded  as  follows;  beginning  in 
Massachusetts  north  line  on  the  west  bank 
of  Connecticut  river  and  running  W.  lO'^ 
N  about  26  miles  to  the  southeast  corner 
of  Stamford  ;  thence  N.  13"  E.  56  miles 
to  the  south  east  corner  of  Socialborough  ; 
thence  N.  53'  E.,  30  miles  to  the  south 
corner  of  Tunbridge  ;  thence  along  the 
south  line  of  Tunbridge,  Strafford  and 
Thetford  to  Connecticut  river  and  down 
said  river  to  the  place  of  beginning.  The 
county  seat  was  first  at  Chester  and  after- 
wards at  Westminster.  The  original 
charter  of  this  county,  elegantly  written 
on  parchment,  was  presented  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont  in  1840,  by  Udney  H. 
Peninan,Esq.  of  Colchester  and  is  preserv- 
ed in  the  library  of  the  University.  After 
the  organization  of  the  state  government 
this  county  retained  the  name  till  Feb.  11, 
1779  when  it  was  changed  to  Windham. 

Danby,  a  post  town  in  the  south  part 
of  Rutland  county,  is  in  lat.  43"=  21'  and 
lono-.  4^  1',  and  is  bounded  north  by  Tin- 
mouth,  east  by  Mount  Tabor,  south  by 
Dorset  and  west  by  Pawlet.  It  is  34 
miles  north  from  Bennington,  and  18 
south  from  Rutland.  It  was  chartered 
August  27,  1761,  and  contains  about  39 
square  miles.  The  settlement_of  this 
township  was  commenced  in  1765,  by  Jo- 
seph Soper,  Joseph  Earl,  Crispin  Bull, 
Luther  Calvin,  and  Micah  Vail.  The 
town  was  organized  March  14,  1769,  and 
Thomas  Rowley  was  first  town  clerk  and 
first  representative.  There  is  here  a  so- 
ciety of  Friends  or  Quakers,  who  have  a 
meetino-  house  in  the  east  part  of  the 
town,  °and  another  called  Orthodo.K 
Friends,  or  separatists,  who  have  one  in 
the  north  part.  There  is  also  a  society  of 
Methodists,    one  of  Baptists,  and  one  of 


Universalists,  who  own  jointly  3  meeting 
houses,   one   at  the  centre,   one  in   the 
south   part  and   one  in  the  east.     Otter 
creek  runs    nearly   on  the   line  between 
this  township  and  Mount  Tabor,  but  there 
are    no    streams   of    much    consequence 
within  the  township.      The  most  consid- 
erable are.  Mill  river  which  rises  in  the 
southwestern  part,  and    falls  into  Otter 
creek  in  Mount  Tabor,  and  Flower  branch 
which    rises  in  the   northwest  part,  and 
falls  into  Pawlet  river  in  Pawlet.     These 
and  a  branch  of  Otter  creek,  in  the  north- 
eastern  part,   are  all  sufficient  for  mills. 
The  surface  of  the  township  is   uneven, 
and  some  parts  of  it  mountainous.   South 
mountain   and   Spruce  mountain  are  the 
principal    elevations.      The    soil  is  well 
adapted  to  the  production  of  grass,   and 
there  are  here  some  of  the  largest  dairies 
in  the  state.     No  less  than  300,0001bs.  of 
cheese,   and   butter  in    proportion,   have 
been  carried  from  this  town  to  market  in 
one  year.     There  are  several  caverns  in 
this  township,  which  are  considerable  cu- 
riosities, but  they  have  never  been  thor- 
oughly explored.     One  of  them,  in  the 
southeastern   part,  descends   like   a  well 
into   the    solid   rock.     It   is   siad  that  a 
person    was  let   down  by  a  rope  150  feet 
perpendicularly  into  this  cavern  without 
discovering  any  bottom.      Specimens  of 
galena,  or  sulphuret  of  lead,  have  been 
found  here.     In  the  western  part  of  the 
township  is  a  spring,  which  is  nearly  suf- 
ficient to  carry  a   mill,   where    it  issues 
from  the    foot  of  the  mountain.     There 
are  several  marble   quarries  in  the   south 
east  part,  and  in  the  east  village  are  three 
mills  for  sawing  marble.     The  town  is  di- 
vided into  13  school  districts.     There  are 
two  grist  mills,  five  saw  mills,  five  stores, 
two  taverns,  two  tanneries,    and  one  trip 
hammer.   Statistics  q/"1840.— Horses,  358; 
cattle,  3,366  ;   sheep,  8,950;   swine,  689; 
wheat,  bu.  2,217  ;  barley,  65  ;  oats, 6,094  ; 
rye,  110;    wheat,b.  256;  In.  corn, 4,267  ; 
potatoes,  47,563 ;  hay,  tons,  5,378  ;  sugar, 
lbs.    35,715;  wool,   25,433.     Population, 
1379. 

Danville,  a  post  town  and  the  shire 
town  of  Caledonia  county,  is  in  lat.  44" 
26'  and  long.  4°  51',  and  is  bounded  north 
by  Wheelock,  northeast  by  St.  Johnsbu- 
ry,  southeast  by  Barnet,  south  by  Peach- 
am,  and  west  by  Walden,  Goshen  Gore, 
and  a  part  of  Cabot.  It  is  28  miles  east 
northeast  from  Montpelier.  This  town- 
ship was  granted  October  27,  1786,  and 
chartered  to  Jacob  Bailey,  Jesse  Leaven- 
worth and  others,  October  31, 1786.  Some 
difficulty  having  arisen  respecting  the 
lands,  the  proprietors  took  out  a  new,  or 
quieting  charter.     October  29, 1792,  Wal- 
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den  gore  was  annexed  to  this  township, 
and  since  that  time,  one  half  of  Deweys- 
burgh,  the  other  half  being  annexed  to 
Peacham,  so  that  it  now  contains  about  50 
square  miles.  Sargeant  Morrill  commenc- 
ed chopping  in  this  town  in  1784.  In  1785, 
or  '6,  the  settlement  was  commenced  by 
about  50  emigrants  from  New  Hampshire 
and  Massachusetts,  who  entered  on  the 
lands  as  "squatters."  In  October,  1786, 
the  legislature  granted  the  township,  as 
above  stated,  reserving  to  the  settlers  the 
lands  on  which  they  had  located,  not  ex- 
ceeding 320  acres  each.  In  the  following 
winter  40  families  more  joined  the  set- 
tlement, and  for  two  or  three  years  the 
settlement  was  so  rapid  that,  in  1789,  the 
number  of  families  was  estimated  to  be 
200.  The  consequence  of  such  an  influx, 
was  an  extreme  scarcity,  and  much  suf- 
fering for  the  want  of  provisions.  The 
first  mills  in  this  town  were  a  saw  and 
grist  mill,  erected  in  1787,  by  David 
Whitcher.  The  same  year,  March  20, 
the  town  was  organized.  Abraham  Mor- 
rill was  the  first  town  clerk  and  the  first 
representative.  In  1790,  improvements 
had  been  commenced  on  nearly  all  the 
lots  in  town.  The  religious  societies  are 
Methodists,  Congregationalists  and  Bap- 
tists, each  of  which  has  a  commodious 
house  of  worship,  situated  in  the  village. 
The  Congregational  church  was  organiz- 
ed August  9,  1792,  and  has  had  the  ser- 
vices of  the  following  ministers.  The 
Rev.  John  Fitch,  from  October  30,  1793, 
to  October  1,  1816;  Rev.  Jeremiah  Flint, 
from  July  31,  1817,  to  March,  1818;  Rev. 
Edward  Hollister,  from  March  26,  1823, 
to  May  7,  1826;  Rev.  E.  J.  Boardman, 
from  January  3,  1827,  to  October  29,  1833; 
and  Rev.  David  A.  Jones,  from  March  25, 
1835,  to  April,  1839.  The  Rev.  R.  C. 
Hand  is  the  present  minister  of  this 
church.  The  eastern  part  of  this  town- 
ship is  elevated  about  200  and  the  western 
about  800  feet  above  Connecticut  river. 
The  soil  is  free  from  stone,  is  easily  culti- 
vated, and  is  perhaps  equal,  in  richness 
and  adaptation  to  agriculture,  to  any  in 
the  state.  It  is  watered  by  numerous 
streams  of  pure  water,  which  arise  in  the 
higher  lands  of  Wheelock,  Walden  and 
Cabot.  Joe's  pond  lies  mostly  in  the 
western  partoftlie  township  and  covers 
about  1000  acres.  It  discharges  its  wa- 
ters into  the  Passumpsic  by  Merritt's 
river,  or  Joe's  brook.  At  its  outlet  a 
large  never  failing  sheet  of  water  falls 
over  a  limestone  ledge,  75  feet  in  12  rods. 
Here  are  grist,  saw,  clapboard  and  shin- 
gle mills.  Below  these,  on  tliis  stream, 
are  here,  two  woollen  factories,  two  grist 
mills,   and    several   saw    mills.      In   the 


north  part  of  the  town  are  Sleeper's  river 
and  tiie  Branch,  on  which  are  5  grist  and 
saw  mills.  Large  quantities  of  butter, 
pork  and  wool,  are  here  produced  for 
market.  DanviUe  village  is  very  pleas- 
antly situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
township,  on  elevated  land  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  beantiful  farming  country,  and 
contains  600  inhabitants.  The  public 
buildings  are,  a  Congregational,  a  Metho- 
dist and  a  Baptist  meeting  house,  a  court 
house  and  jail,  and  an  academy,  all  in  a 
neat  and  modest  style.  The  village  enclo- 
ses an  open  square  of  several  acres.  The 
academy  was  incorporated  in  1840,  and 
named  Philips  academy,  in  honor  of  Paul 
D.  Philips,  who  endowed  it  with  $4,000. 
The  building  was  erected  by  the  inhabit- 
ants and  cost  $4,000.  A  vi-eekly  paper, 
called  the  ^'^  jYorth  Star,"  has  been  pub- 
lished in  this  village  by  Ebenezer  Eaton, 
for  35  years.  Statistics  of  1 840. — Horses, 
722 ;  cattle,3,403  ;  sheep,  14,982  ;  swine, 
2,264;  wheat,  bu.  6,355;  barley,  1,304  > 
oats,  41,198;  rye,  27  ;  Ind.  corn,  5,883; 
potatoes,  160,062 ;  hay,  tons,  8,311  ;  sugar, 
lbs.  62,467;  wool,  26",834.     Pop.  2633. 

Deerfield  River,  rises  in  the  north, 
part  of  Stratton,  and  runs  south  through 
[Somerset  into  Searsburgh,  thence  south- 
east into  Wilmington,  thence  southwes- 
terly through  the  corner  of  Whitingham, 
and  leaves  the  state  after  running  three 
or  four  miles  on  the  line  between  Whi- 
tingham and  Readsborough.  After  en- 
tering Massachusetts,  it  takes  a  southeas- 
terly course  and  falls  into  Connecticut 
river,  between  Greenfield  and  Deerfield,. 
about  18  miles  below  the  south  line  of 
Vermont.  It  runs  about  28  miles  in  Ver- 
mont, and  waters  about  320  square  miles. 
Its  whole  length  is  about  50  miles 

Derby,  a  post  town  in  the  northeast 
part  of  Orleans  county,  is  in  kit.  44"  58' 
and  long.  4"  50',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Stanstead,  in  Canada,  east  by  Holland,, 
south  by  Salem,  and  west  by  Memphre- 
magog  lake  which  separates  it  from  New- 
port. It  extends  7|  miles  on  Canada 
line,  and  5  miles  and  7  chains  on  Holland 
line,  and  is  52  miles  northeasterly  from 
Montpelier.  It  was  chartered  to  Timo- 
thy Andrus  and  his  associates,  Oct.  29, 
1779,  containing  23,040  acres.  The  first 
settlement  was  made  here  in  1795,  by 
Alexander  Mogoon,  Henry  Burrel,  and 
the  Hon.  Timothy  Hinman.  Much  praise 
is  due  to  the  latter  for  his  persevering  in- 
dustry in  making  roads  and  furnishing 
other  facilities  for  the  settlement  of  the 
country,  but  no  peculiar  circumstances 
are  known  to  have  attended  it.  Emi- 
grants from  Connecticut  and  other  places 
soon  made  it  a  flourishing  town.     It  was 
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organized  March  21),   1798,  and  Timothy 
Hmnian  was  first  town  clerk.     For  some 
years  this  place  was  visited    by  huntino- 
parties  of  the    St.   Francis  Indians,  wiio 
formerly  claimed  all  the  north  part  of  this 
state,  and   with  whom  some  trade  in  pel- 
tries   was    carried    on.     In  1808,    Elder 
Samuel  Smith  was  settled  over  the  Bap- 
tist church  and  society  in  this  town,  and 
he  died  in  ISIO.     The    Rev.  Luther  Le- 
land  was  settled  over  the  Congregational 
church  in  1810,    and   died  in  November, 
1822.     A  meeting   house  44   by  54  feet, 
was   completed  in   1820,  on  a  small   emi- 
nence, near  the  centre  of  the  town.   Since 
that  time,  houses  of  worship  have  been 
erected  by  the   Baptists,   Methodists   and 
Episcopalians.       The    Ej)iscopal    church 
was  organized  at    Dcrhij    Line,  July  25, 
1840,  by  the  name  of  St.  John's  Church, 
and  their  beautiful  new  church  was  con- 
secrated   the    ne.xt    day.       This    church 
stands  within  a  few  rods  of  Canada  line, 
and  the   congregation   is   collected    from 
the    village    and  country   on  both  sides. 
This  parish  has  grown  up  under  tiie  min- 
istry of  the   Rev.  N.  VV.  Camp,  who  still 
continues  his  labors  here.     A  literary  in- 
stitution has  recently  been  established  at 
Derby,  under    the  patronage  of  the  Bap- 
tists,   denominated    the    Derby    Literary 
Institute.     It  has  a  male    and  female  de- 
partment,   which   are  respectively  under 
the  charge  of  Mr.  Alvah  Hovey  and  Miss 
E.  Ayres.     The  surface  of  this  township 
is  very  level,  more  so  than    any  oiher  in 
the    county.     There    are    some  plains  of 
several  hundred  acres  extent;  and,  where 
the  land  rises,  the  elevations  are  gradual 
and    moderate    and    hardly    deserve    the 
name  of  hills.     The  land  is  well  timber- 
ed, principally  with  rock  maple  and  other 
hard   wood,  except  in  the   vicinity  of  the 
lake,  where,  in  a  state  of  nature,   large 
tracts  were  covered  with  white  and  Nor- 
way pine,  intermixed  with  some  red  oak, 
.spruce,  hemlock,  fir,   cedar,    «Stc.     Cedar 
swamps    of  from    one    to    ten    acres    are 
found  in  various  parts.     The  soil  is  fer- 
tile and  abundantly  productive.     The  riv- 
er Clyde    passes  through  the    south   part 
of  the  township  in  a  northwesterly  direc- 
tion, affording  numerous  mill  seats.     Sa- 
lem   pond    through    which    Clyde    river 
passes,  lies  partly  in  this  town  and  is  four 
miles  long  and  "tliree   broad.     Hinman's 
pond,  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  li 
miles  long  and  |  broad,  and  empties  into 
Salem  pond.     The   town  contains  eleven 
school  districts,  5   stores,    eight  saw,  and 
2  grist  mills,  1  shingle  mill,  1  wollen  fac- 
tory,   &c.       Statistics   of  1840.— Horses, 
4116;  cattle,  2,193  ;  sheep,  5,G:39;  swine, 
1,583;  wheat,  bu.  5,17G  ;   barley,  1,439; 


oats,  28,263  ;  rye,  270  ;  b"k  wheat,  2,102  ; 
Ind.  corn,  3,080  ;  potatoes,  93,006  ;  hay, 
tons,  3,896;  sugar,  lbs.  47,633;  wool, 
10,446.     Population,  1681. 

Deweysburgii,  was  a  tract  of  5310 
acres,  lying  between  Danville  and  Peach- 
am,  chartered  to  Elijah  Dewey  and  asso- 
ciates, February  28,  1762.  It  was  or- 
ganized as  a  town,  but  in  November  1810, 
was  divided  by  act  of  Legislature,  and 
one  half  of  it  annexed  to  Danville  and 
the  other  half  to  Pcacham. 

Dog  River,  is  formed  in  Northfield, 
by  the  union  of  several  streams  from 
Roxbury,  Brookfield,  &c.  and  taking  a' 
northerly  course  through  Berlin,  falls  i 
into  Winooski  river,  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  below  the  village  of  Montpelier.  Its 
length  is  about  16  miles,  and  it  waters 
about  80  square  miles. 

Dorset,  a  post  town  in  the  north 
part  of  Bennington  county,  is  in  lat.  43" 
15'  and  long.  4^^  1',  and  is  bounded  north 
by  Danby,  east  by  Peru,  south  by  Man- 
chester and  west  by  Rupert.  It  was 
chartered  Aug.  20,  1761,  and  contains 
about  41  square  miles.  The  first  settle- 
ment was  made  in  1768,byFelex  Powell,  ■„ 
from  Massachusetts,  Isaac  Lacy,  from 
Connecticut,  and  Benj.  Baldwin,  Abra- 
ham Underbill,  John  Manley,  and  Geo. 
Gage,  from  New  York.  The  town  was 
organized  in  1769,  when  Asa  Baldwin 
was  chosen  town  clerk.  Cephas  Kent 
was  the  first  rejiresentative.  In  1781,  the 
Rev.  Elijah  Sill  was  settled  over  the 
Congregational  church  and  society  here, 
but  "the  time  of  his  dismission  is  not 
known.  In  Sept.  1796,  the  Rev.  William 
Jackson  was  settled  over  this  church. 
The  first  minister  of  the  Baptist  society 
was  Elder  Cyrenus  M.  Fuller,  settled  in 
1818.  The  epidemic  of  1813  was  very 
mortal.  About  40  were  victims  to  it. 
There  are  no  considerable  streams  in  this 
township.  Otter  creek  heads  in  Mount 
Tabor,  runs  southwesterly  two  or  three 
miles,  into  Peru,  then  west  three  fourths 
of  a  mile  into  this  township,  when  it  takes 
a  northerly  direction  through  a  consider- 
able natural  pond,  and  leaves  the  town- 
ship near  the  northeast  corner.  The  Bat- 
tenkill  heads  in  this  township,  on  the  flat 
about  25  rods  south  of  liie  bend  in  Otter 
creek,  and  runs  off  to  the  south.  Anoth- 
er branch  of  this  stream  rises  in  the 
southwestern  part,  and  unites  with  it  in 
Manchester.  JPawlet  river,  rises  in  the 
nortliwestern  part,  and  passes  off  into 
Rupert.  These  streams  afford  a  number 
of  mill  privileges.  This  township  is  con- 
siderably  mountainous.  Dorset  moun- 
tain lies  in  the  north  part,  and  extends 
into    Danby,    where   it  is   called   South 
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mountain.  Equinox  mountain  lies  partly 
in  the  southwfst  corner,  [u  this  town- 
ship are  several  remarkable  caverns.  One 
in  the  south  part,  is  entered  by  an  aper- 
ture nearly  10  feet  square,  "  which  opens 
into  a  spacious  room  nine  rods  in  length 
and  four  wide.  At  the  further  end  of 
this  apartment  are  two  openings,  which 
are  about  'M  feet  apart.  The  one  on  the 
right  is  three  feet  from  the  floor,  and  is 
about  2{)  inches  by  six  feet  in  length.  It 
leads  to  an  apartment  20  feet  long,  12 
wide  and  12  high.  From  this  room  there 
is  an  opening  sufficient  to  admit  a  man  to 
pass  through  sideways  about  20  feet, 
when  it  opens  into  a  large  liall  80  feet 
long  and  30  wide.  The  other  aperture 
from  the  first  room  is  about  as  large  as  a 
common  door,  and  leads  to  an  apartment 
12  feet  square,  out  of  which  is  a  passage 
to  another  considerable  room,  in  which  is 
a  spring  of  water.  This  cavern  is  said  to 
have  been  explored  40  or  50  rods  without 
arriving  at  the  end."  Considerable  quan- 
tities of  marble  are  wrought  here.  The 
town  contains  three  meeting  houses,  four 
stores,  one  grist  and  eight  saw  mills. 
•Statistics  of  1840.  Horses,  253  ;  cattle, 
1,723;  sheep,  7,802  ;  swine,  5!J0  ;  wheat, 
bus.  1,321;  oats,  7,830;  rye,  906  ;  buck- 
wheat, 1 ,01 3  ;  Indian  corn,  5,595;  pota- 
toes, 31,018  ;  hay,  tons,  4,080;  sugar,  lbs. 
17,560  ;  wool,  18,030.     Population,  1432. 

DovF.R,  a  township  in  the  central  part 
of  Windham  county,  is  in  lat.  42°  58'  and 
long.  4'^  13',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Wardsborough,  east  by  Newfane,  soutli 
by  Wilmington  and  a  part  of  Marlbor- 
ough, and  west  by  Somerset.  It  was 
granted  November  7,  1780,  as  a  part  of 
Wardsborough.  October  18, 1788,  Wards- 
borough  was  divided  into  two  districts, 
called  the  north  and  south  district.  In 
1810,  the  soutli  district  was  constituted  a 
separate  town  by  the  name  of  Dover. 
Pover  is  13  miles  northwest  from  Brattle- 
borough,  and  18  northeast  from  Beni>ing- 
ton.  For  an  account  of  the  settlement  of 
this  township,  sec  Wardshormigh.  There 
are  no  considerable  streams  in  tiiis  town- 
ship. Several  branches  of  West  river 
and  a  branch  of  Deerfield  river  rise  here, 
and  afford  several  mill  privileges.  Ser- 
pentine,and  chlorite  slate, are  found  in  this 
township  ;  and  there  are  here  two  grist 
and  four  saw  mills.  Statistics  of  1840. 
Horses,  123  ;  cattle,  1,849  ;  sheep,  1,893; 
swine,  760;  wheat,  bug.  1,194;  barley, 
274;  oats,  4,106;  rye,  477;  buckwheat, 
8.5;  Indian  corn,  17,715 ;  potatoes,  35,986 ; 
hay,  tons,  3,140  ;  sugar,  lbs.  22,678 ;  wool, 
4,104.     Population,  729. 

Draper.     Sec  Wilmington. 

DuMMERSTON,  a  post  townsliip  in  the 

Ft.  hi.  9 


eastern  part  of  Windham  county,  is  in 
lat.  42*^  56'  and  long.  4'-' 28',  and  is  bound- 
ed north  by  Putney  and  Brookline,  oast 
by  Connecticut  river,  which  separates  it 
from  Westmoreland,  N.  II.,  soutli  by  Brat- 
tleborough,  and  west  by  a  part  of  Marl- 
borough and  Newfane.  It  is  92  miles 
south  from  Montpelier,  and  31  east  from 
Bennington,  and  was  chartered  Decem- 
ber 26,  1753.  This  was  one  of  the  first 
settled  townships  in  the  state,  but  we 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  particular 
account  of  the  circumstances  attending 
its  settlement  and  subsequent  history.  It 
contained,  in  1791,  upwards  of  1500  in- 
habitants. A  Congregational  church  was 
early  formed  here,  over  which  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Farrar  was  settled  Aug.  24, 1779, 
who  continued  here  about  4  years.  The 
Rev.  Aaron  Crosby  was  settled  in  1784, 
and  continued  20  years.  The  Rev.  Hosea 
Beckley  was  settled  March  2,  1808,  and 
continued  till  Oct.  1.5,  1837.  The  Rev. 
Nelson  Barber,  the  present  minister,  was 
installed  JMay  20,  1840.  Of  the  other 
denominations  we  have  no  particulars. 
This  township  is  watered  by  West  river, 
which  enters  it  from  Newfane,  and  passes 
through  it  in  a  southeasterly  direction  in- 
to Brattleborough,  and  by  several  small 
streams,  some  of  which  fall  into  this  riv- 
er and  others  into  the  Connecticut,  afford- 
ing a  considerable  number  of  good  sites 
for  mills.  The  surface  of  the  township  is 
broken.  The  rocks,  which  constitute 
Black  mountain,  near  the  centre  of  the 
township,  are  an  immense  body  of  gran- 
ite. A  range  of  argillaceous  slate  passes 
through  this  township  from  south  to  north, 
and  is  considerably  quarried  for  roof  slate 
and  grave  stones.  Primitive  limestone 
occurs  in  beds.  Specimens  of  tremolitc, 
limpid  quartz  and  galena,  or  the  sulphuret 
of  lead,  are  also  found  here.  There  are 
2  stores,  and  5  grist  and  5  saw  mills.  Sla- 
tii^tics  of  1840.  Horses,  249  ;  cattle, 
2,036;  sheep,  3,447  :  swine,  877  ;  wheat, 
bus.  907;  barley,  iOl  ;  oats,  11,350;  rye, 
1,729;  buckwheat,  82;  Indian  corn,  8,270; 
potatoes,  27,950;  liay,  tons,  3,090  ;  sugar, 
lbs.  7220  ;  wool,  5713.    Population,  1263. 

DuNCANSBoRouGH.  The  name  of  this 
township  was  altered  to  Newport,  Octo- 
ber 30,  1816.     See  Meivport. 

DuNUER  Rock  is  situated  in  Lake 
Champlain,  nearly  midway  between  Ju- 
niper Island  and  Pottier's  Point,  and  2  m. 
226  rods  in  a  right  line  from  the  south 
wharf  in  Burlington.  It  is  a  mass  of  na- 
ked slate  rock  rising  some  20  feet  above 
the  water.  Origin  of  the  name  not  ascer- 
tained. 

Dun  MORE  Lake  is  about  four  miles 
long  and  three  fourths  of  a  mile  wide.    It 
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?^  situated  partly  in  Leicester  and  partly 
^^  Salisbury,  and  discharrrcs  into  Otter 
creek  by  what  is  called  Leicester  river. 
Trout  weighing  25  pounds  have  been  ta- 
ken out  of  this  lake.  It  is  sometimes 
called  Trout  pond. 

Durham,  a  New  York  grant,  located 
on  Otter  creek,  a  little  south  of  Rutland. 

DuxBURY,  a  township  in  the  western 
part  of  Washington  county,  is  in  lat.  44° 
18'  and  long.  4°  12',  and  is  bounded  north 
by  Waterbury  and  a  part  of  Bolton,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  Winooski  river, 
east  by  Moretovvn,  south  by  Fayston,  and 
west  by  Huntington  and  a  part  of  Bolton. 
It  is  13  miles  west  from  Montpelier,  22 
southeast  from  Burlington,  and  100  north 
from  Bennington  ;  and  was  chartered 
June  7,  1763.  The  settlement  of  this 
township  was  commenced  about  the  year 
1786.  In  1791,  there  were  39  inhabitants. 
The  south  and  western  parts  of  the  town- 
ship are  mountainous  and  incapable  of 
settlement.  Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  are 
confined  to  the  margin  of  Winooski  river 
and  the  northeastern  parts  of  the  town- 
ship. This  township  is  watered  by  Wi- 
nooski river,  which  forms  the  northern 
boundary,  by  Duxbury  branch,  on  which 
is  a  considerable  settlement,  and  several 
small  branches  of  Mad  river.  There  are 
here  seven  saw  mills.  The  natural  bridge 
over  Winooski  river,  is  between  this  town 
and  Waterbury,  and  near  it  are  some  cu- 
rious caverns.  Statistics  of  1840.  Horses, 
122;  cattle,  1,044;  sheep,  2,055;  swine, 
565  ;  wheat,  bus.  1,293;  barley,  61 ;  oats, 
4,415;  rye.  319;  buckwheat,  1,049;  In- 
dian corn,  2,714  ;  potatoes,  27,910 ;  hay, 
tons,  2,289 ;  sugar,  lbs.  26,374 ;  wool, 
4,837.     Population,  820. 

East  Haven,  a  township  in  Essex 
county,  45  miles  northeast  from  Montpe- 
lier, chartered  October  22,  1790,  to  Timo- 
thy Andrus  and  associates,  and  contains 
36  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  north- 
westerly by  Newark,  northeasterly  by 
Brighton  and  Ferdinand,  southeast  by 
Granby,  and  southwest  by  Victory  and 
Burke.  There  were  five  or  six  families  in 
this  town  as  early  as  1814,  but  the  settle- 
ment has  advanced  very  slow,  and  it  is 
still  unorganized.  The  land  is  high,  but 
much  of  it  very  suitable  for  grazing. 
Passumpsic  river  crosses  tlie  west  corner, 
and  the  head  of  Moose  river  waters  the 
eastern  part,  each  being  about  two  rods 
wide,  and  affording  good  mill  sites.  Sta- 
tistics o/ 1840.  Horses,  18;  cattle,  92; 
sheep,  192;  swine,  58;  wheat,  bus.  99; 
barley,  95  ;  oats,  460 ;  rye,  25  ;  buck- 
wheat, 170;  Indian  corn,  69;  potatoes, 
3,280;  hay,  tons,  136;  sugar,  lbs.  3,330; 
wool,  370.     Population,  79. 


Eden,  a  township  in  the  northern  part 
of  Lamoille  county,  is  in  lat.  44°  42'  and 
long.  4°  25',  and  is  bounded  northerly  by 
Lowell,  easterly  by  Craftsbury,  southerly 
by  Hydepark  and  Johnson,  and  westerly 
by  Belvidere.  It  is  30  miles  north  from 
Montpelier,  and  37  northeast  from  Bur- 
lington ;  was  granted  November  7,  1780, 
and  chartered  to  "Col.  Seth  Warner  and 
his  associates,  our  worthy  friends,  the  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  of  his  regiment  in  the 
line  of  the  continental  army,"  August  28, 
1781,  containing  36  square  miles.  Twen- 
ty one  square  miles  from  Belvidere  have 
since  been  added  to  it.  The  settlement 
was  commenced  in  1800,  by  Thomas  H. 
Parker,  Isaac  Brown  and  Moses  Went- 
worth.  The  town  was  organized  March 
31,  1802,  and  Moses  Wentworth  was  first 
town  clerk.  It  was  first  represented,  in 
1803,  by  Thomas  H,  Parker.  There  are 
three  religious  societies,  Congregational- 
ists,  Methodists,  snd  Universal ists.  The 
Rev.  Joseph  Farrar  was  settled  over  the 
Congregational  church  and  society  No- 
vember 24,  1811,  and  dismissed  Dec.  20, 
1815.  This  church  was  organized  Nov. 
3,  1812,  and  now  consists  of  about  40 
members.  The  Methodist  church  was  or- 
ganized in  1818,  and  the  Universalist  in 
1834.  The  former  consists  of  about  40 
and  the  latter  of  about  20  members.  A 
union  meeting  house  was  erected  in  1832. 
The  streams  in  this  township  are  numer- 
ous. iVild  branch  and  Green  river  rise  in 
the  eastern  part.  The  former  runs  through 
the  corner  of  Craftsbury,  and  the  latter 
through  the  corner  of  Hydepark,  and  both 
fall  into  the  river  Lamoille  in  Wolcott. 
They  are  both  considerable  mill  streams. 
The  branch,  which  is  the  outlet  of  North 
pond,  runs  across  the  northwest  corner  of 
Hydepark,  and  falls  into  the  Lamoille  in 
Johnson.  North  pond  is  two  miles  long, 
and  of  very  unequal  width.  A  tongue  of 
land  extends  into  it  from  the  south  three 
quarters  of  a  mile,  which  is,  in  some  pla- 
ces, no  more  than  two  rods  wide,  and  on 
v/hich  grow  large  quantities  of  blue  and 
black  whortleberries.  These  berries  are 
found  no  where  else  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  The  township  is  considerably 
mountainous.  Mount  Norris  and  Hadley 
mountain  lie  on  the  north  line  of  the 
township,  and  partly  in  Lowell.  Belvi- 
dere mountain  lies  partly  in  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  township,  and  its  summit  is 
probably  the  highest  land  in  the  county 
excepting,  perhaps.  Jay  Peak.  In  the 
western  part  of  Eden  is  some  good  tillage 
land.  The  eastern  part,  being  the  divi- 
ding ridge  between  the  waters  of  lake 
Champlain  and  Memphremagog,  is  moist 
and  cold,  but  good  for  grazing.     No  town 
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in  the  vicinity  furnishes,  in  proportion  to 
its  wealth  and  number  of  inliabitaiits,  so 
many  and  so  good  beef  cattle  as  this,  for 
market.  Rocks,  principally  mica  and 
chlorite  slate.  There  are  here  10  school 
districts,  and  7  school  houses,  4  saw  and 
one  grist  mill.  Statistics  of  IS40.  Horses, 
147;  cattle,  J, 108;  sheep,  l,'.t74;  swine, 
36.5;  wheat,  lius.  1,318;  barley,  75  ;  oats, 
4,614  ;  rye,  191  ;  buckwheat,  5  ;  Indian 
corn,  828;  potatoes,  38,250;  hay,  tons, 
2,050;  sugar,  lbs.  18,290;  wool,  3,958. 
Population,  702. 

JEli.igo  Pon'd  lies  partly  in  Greensbo- 
rough  and  partly  in  Craftsbury.  It  is 
about  two  miles  long  and  half  a  mile  wide, 
and  has  two  outlets,  one  to  the  north  and 
the  other  to  the  south.  The  northern 
outlet  constitutes  one  of  tlie  head  branch- 
es of  Black  river ;  the  southern,  after 
passing  through  Little  Elligo  Pond,  com- 
municates with  the  river  Lamoille  in 
Hardwick.  The  scenery  about  Elligo 
Pond  is  romantic  and  beautiful.  The 
eastern  bank  presents  abrupt,  and,  in 
some  places,  perpendicular  rocks  of  con- 
siderable height,  while  the  western  rises 
gradually,  and  is  covered  with  a  luxuri- 
ant growth  of  forest  trees,  which  contrast 
finely  with  the  naked  clifis  of  the  opposite 
shore.  Near  the  centre  of  the  pond  are 
two  small  islands.  This  pond  is  a  favor- 
ite resort  for  the  sportsman  and  tJie  ad- 
mirer of  nature  in  her  own  simplicity. 
Its  waters  abound  with  fine  trout,  and  its 
banks  with  a  plenty  of  game.  It  was  for- 
merly a  favorite  hunting  ground  of  the 
St.  Francis  Indians,  to  whom  the  north- 
ern part  of  V'ermont  once  belonged.  These 
Indians  called  this  pond  Elligo  Scootloji, 
and  hence  it  is  now  sometimes,  but  im- 
properly, called  Elligo  Scotland. 

Elmore,  a  post  town  six  miles  square, 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  Lamoille  coun- 
ty, is  in  lat.  44"  29'  and  long.  4^  29',  and 
is  bounded  north  by  Wolcott,  east  by 
Monroe,  south  by  Worcester,  and  west 
by  Morristown.  It  is  17  miles  north 
from  Montpelier,  and  33  east  from  Bur- 
lington ;  was  granted  November  7,  1780, 
and  chartered  to  Col.  Samuel  Elmore  and 
his  associates,  August  21,  1761.  The  set- 
tlement of  this  township  was  commenced 
in  July,  1790,  by  Martin  and  Jesse  El- 
more, James  and  Seth  Olmstead,  and 
Aaron  Keeler,  from  Sharon  and  Norwalk, 
Connecticut.  The  town  was  organized 
July  23,  1792.  Joseph  Leech  was  the 
first  town  clerk,  and  Martin  Elmore  the 
first  representative.  The  Congregation- 
alists  and  Methodists  are  the  most  nu- 
merous denominations  of  cliristians.  Ford- 
way,  or  Elmore  mountain,  lies  in  the 
northwest  part  of  the  township,  and  is  a 


considerable  elevation.  The  remaining 
part  of  the  surface  is  accessiljle  and  not 
very  uneven.  It  is  mostly  timbered  with 
hardwood,  and  the  soil  is  of  a  middlino- 
quality.  A  part  of  the  waters  of  this 
township  pass  off  to  the  north  into  the 
river  Lamoille,  and  a  part  to  tlie  south 
into  Winooski  river.  Mead's  pond  lies 
in  the  northwestern  part,  and  covers 
about  300  acres.  There  are  three  other 
small  ponds  within  the  township.  Iron 
ore  is  found  here  in  abundance.  Statis- 
tics of  1840.— Horses,  95;  cattle,  712; 
sheep,  1,191 ;  swine,  226;  wheat,  bu.881; 
barley,  59  ;  oats,  3,670  ;  rye,  17  ;  buck 
wheat,  190  ;  Indian  corn,  266  ;  potatoes, 
20,170  ;  hay,  tons,  1 ,310  ;  sugar,  lbs.  9,790; 
wool,  2,942.     Population,  476. 

Enosburgh,  a  post  town  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Franklin  county,  is  in  lat. 
44"  52'  and  long.  4^  15',  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Berkshire,  east  by  Montgomery 
and  a  part  of  Richford,  south  by  Bakers- 
field,  and  west  by  Sheldon.  It  is  35  miles 
northeast  from  Burlington,  and  43  north- 
westerly from  Montpelier  ;  was  granted 
March  12,  1780,  and  chartered  to  Roger 
Enos,  and  associates  on  the  15th  of  May 
following.  /The  settlement  of  this  town- 
ship was  commenced  in  the  sprinor  of 
1797,  by  Amos  Fasset,  Stephen  House, 
Martin  D.  Follett  and  others,  mostly  em- 
igrants from  other  townships  in  this  state. 
The  town  was  organized  in  March,  1798, 
and  Isaac  B.  Farrar  was  chosen  first  town 
clerk.  It  was  first  represented  in  the  fall 
of  the  same  year,  by  William  Barber. 
The  religious  societies  are  Congregation- 
alists.  Baptists,  Episcopalians,  Freewill 
Baptists,  and  Methodists.  The  Congre- 
gational church  was  formed  October  11, 
1 8J 1,  and  originally  consisted  of  four  male 
and  six  female  members.  In  May,  1614, 
the  Rev.  James  Parker,  moved  into  the 
town  and  took  charge  of  this  church, 
which  continued  under  his  pastoral  care 
till  1821.  On  the  3d  of  July,  1622,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Skelton  was  installed  over 
this  church  and  dismissed  in  1826;  the 
Rev.  John  Scott  was  settled  in  1829,  and 
dismissed  in  1634;  the  Rev.  Moses  Par- 
melee  in  1835,  and  died  in  1838 ;  the 
Rev.  James  T.  Phelps  in  ]839,  dismissed 
in  1841.  The  Rev.  John  C.  Wilder,  the 
present  pastor,  was  installed  in  Oct.  1841. 
Members,  165.  Meeting  house  built  in 
1821.  There  are  two  Baptist  clnirches  ; 
the  first  consists  of  50,  and  the  other  of 
about  100  members.  The  first  has  no 
settled  minister  ;  the  second  is  under  the 
care  of  the  Rev.  Oliver  W.  Babcock,  set- 
tled in  1841.  The  Episcopal  church, 
called  Christ's  Church,  consists  of  37 
members,  and  is  under  the   charge  of  the 
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Rev.  Moore  Binghara.  Their  church  is 
of  brick,  built  in  1839,  in  the  west  village, 
as  was  also  the  Methodist  chapel.  The 
Methodist  society  is  large.  There  are 
two  small  Freewill  Baptist  societies, 
which  are  supplied  by  the  Rev.  Alanson 
Kilburn,  and  Rev.  David  M.  Ladd. 
There  is  an  academy,  incorporated  inl839, 
and  located  at  the  centre  of  the  town. 
The  building  is  of  brick,  and  was  erected 
in  1839.  The  surface  of  this  township  is 
pleasantly  diversified  with  hills  and  val- 
lies  ;  but  the  soil  is  better  adapted  to  the 
production  of  grass  than  grain.  It  is 
well  watered  by  Missisco  river,  which 
runs  through  the  north  part,  by  Trout 
river,  which  runs  across  the  northeast 
corner,  and  by  two  considerable  streams, 
wftich  run  through  the  south  part. 
These  streams  afford  numerous  and  ex- 
cellent mill  privileges.  There  are  here 
15  school  districts,  1  woollen  factory,  3 
starch  factories,  3  stores,  1  tavern,  4  grist 
and  11  saw,  and  3  fulling  mills,  and  an 
extensive  tannery.  Statistics  of  1840. — 
Horses,  312  ;  cattle,  2,101  ;  sheep,  .5,220; 
swine,  481;  wheat,  bu.  3,613;  barley, 
137;  oats,  5,164;  rye,  77;  buck  wheat, 
757;  Ind.  corn,  2,928  ;  potatoes,  78,015; 
hay,  tons,  8,830  ;  sugar,  lbs.  41,730;  wool, 
11,262.     Population,  2022. 

Essex,  a  post  town  in  the  central  part 
of  Chittenden  county,  is  in  lat.  44^  31' 
and  long.  3°  58',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Westford,  east  by  Jericho,  south  by  Wil- 
liston  and  Burlington,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  Winooski  river,  and  west 
by  Colchester.  It  is  seven  miles  north- 
east from  Burlington,  and  thirty-four 
west  from  Montpelier,  and  was  chartered 
June  7,  1763.  The  first  permanent  set- 
tlement was  made  in  this  township,  in 
1783,  by  Messrs.  Smiths,  Winchels,  and 
Willard.  The  first  settlers  were  princi- 
pally from  Salisbury,  Con.  In  1789, 
there  was  a  very  great  scarcity  of  provis- 
ions in  this  part  of  the  country',  and  the 
settlers  suffered  extremely  on  that  ac- 
count. This  town  was  organized  March 
22,  1786,  and  Elkanah  Billings  was  the 
first  town  clerk.  It  was  first  represented 
by  Uubartis  Willard.  The  town  was  first 
regularly  surveyed  by  John  Johnson,  Esq. 
in  1806.  The  first  saw  mill  at  Hubbell's 
falls  was  erected  by  John  Johnson, in  1804, 
and  the  stone  grist  mill  was  built  by  him  in 
1819.  TJie  Congregational  church  was 
organized  in  this  town  about  the  year 
1790.  The  Rev.  Asaph  Morgan  was  or- 
dained over  it  in  August,  1804,  and  died 
here  a  few  years  ago.  The  Rev.  Daniel 
Warren  is  the  present  minister.  The 
Baptist  church  was  formed  about  the  year 
1800,  and  there  is  a  considerable   Metho- 


dist church.  Each  of  these  denominations 
erected  a  meeting  house  at  the  centre  vil- 
lage in  1839.  A  Mr.  Castle  died  here  in 
1823  aged  98  years,  and  Mr.  Knicker- 
backer,  about  1830,  aged  100  years.  Mr. 
Abel  Castle  is  now  living  here  at  the  age 
of  97.  The  epidemic  of  1812  and  '13 
was  very  mortal,  and  in  one  of  those  years 
carried  off  about  40  persons.  There  are 
no  mountains,  and  but  few  hills  in  this 
township.  The  south  and  western  parts 
are  timbered  principally  with  pine,  the 
soil  is  dry  and  sandy,  but  produces  good 
rye  and  corn.  The  remaining  part  of  the 
township  is  timbered  with  hard  wood, 
and  is  more  natural  to  grass.  Winooski 
river  washes  the  southern  boundary.  In 
this  river  are  here  two  falls.  The  lower, 
called  Hubbell's  falls,  afford  several  valu- 
able mill  privileges.  Brown's  river  rises 
in  Underbill  and  Jericho,  enters  this 
township  from  the  latter,  and,  after  run- 
ning across  the  northeast  corner,  and 
through  Westford,  falls  into  the  river  La- 
moille in  Fairfax.  Indian  river,  called 
here  Steven's  brook.  Alder  brook,  and 
Crooked  brook,  are  considerable  streams. 
On  Winooski  river  are  beautiful  tracts  of 
intervale.  The  town  is  divided  into  13 
school  districts,  in  which  are  good 
scliool  houses.  There  are  here  one  grist 
mill,  seven  saw  mills,  one  fulling  mill, 
one  carding  machine,  three  stores,  five 
taverns,  and  two  tanneries.  There  are 
two  small  villages.  That,  at  the  cen- 
tre, contains  three  meeting  houses,  two 
stores   and  a  tavern.     Statistics  of  1840. 

Horses,  365  ;     cattle,    1,863  ;    sheep, 

5,752;  swine,  1,042;  wheat,  bu.  2,246; 
barley,  20;  oats,  11,775;  rye,  3,302; 
buck  wheat,  1,228  ;  In.  corn,  7,934  ;  po- 
tatoes, 43,328  ;  hay,  tons,  4,532  ;  sugar, 
lbs.  10,955;  wool,  10,223.  Population, 
1824. 

Essex  County,  lies  in  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  state,  and  was  incorporated 
by  act  of  the  Legislature,  November,  5, 
1792.  It  is  bounded  north  by  Canada, 
east  and  south  by  Connecticut  river, 
which  separates  it  from  Coos  county.  New 
Hampshire,  southwest  by  Caledonia  coun- 
ty, and  west  by  Orleans  county.  It  is 
about  45  miles  long  from  north  to  south, 
and  23  broad  from  east  to  west,  lying  be- 
tween lat.  44°  20'  and  45°,  and  long.  4^ 
51'  and  5°  28'  This  county  is  the  least 
populous  in  the  state,  with  the  exception 
of  Grand  Isle  county.  There  are  some 
towns  which  are  entirely  destitute  of  in- 
habitants. The  settlements  are  mostly 
confined  to  the  towns  lying  along  Con- 
necticut river.  The  county  is  in  general 
very  uneven  and  the  soil  rocky  and  un- 
productive.    It  comprehends  that  part  of 
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the  country  called  upper  Coos,  which  lies 
on   the   west  side  of  Connecticut    river. 
Nulhegan  river   is  the  principal  stream, 
which  is  wholly  within  the  county-  This 
and    several    smaller  tributaries,   of    the 
Connecticut,     water     all      the      eastern 
parts.     Passumpsic  and  Moose  river,  rise 
in  the  southwestern  part,  and  Clyde  river 
and  several  streams,  which  run  off  to  the 
north  into  Canada,  water  the  northwest- 
ern parts.     Its   shire   town  is    Guildhall. 
The  supreme  court  sits  here,  on  the  8th 
after  the  4th  Tuesday  in  January,  and  the 
county  court,  on  the  last  Tuesday  in  May 
and  the  third  in  December.     Statistics  of 
1840.— Horses,  1,207;  cattle,6,837;  sheep, 
14,188;  swine,  3,639;  wheat,  bu.  11,16}; 
barley,  2,223;  oats,  46,485;  rye,  1,537; 
bu.  wheat,  15,070;  In.  corn,  6,709  ;  pota- 
toes, 235,180;  hay,  tons,   13,167;  sugar, 
lbs.    99,385;    wool,   23,605.     Pop.    4226. 
Fairfax,  a  post  township  in  the  south 
part  of  Franklin  county,  is  in  lat.  44=^  42' 
and  long.  3°  .56',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Fairfield,  east  by  Fletcher,  south  by  West- 
ford,  and  west  by  Georgia.     It  is  situated 
20  miles  northeast  from  Burlington,  and 
40  northwest  from  Montpelier,    and    was 
chartered  August  18,  1763.     Broadstreet 
Spafford  and  his  two  sons,  Nathan  and 
Asa,  came  into  this  township  from  Pier- 
mont,  N.  H.,  in  1783,  and  began  improve- 
ments.     They  soon  after  removed  their 
families  here.      A   Mr.  Eastman  started 
from  N.   H.    with  them,  with  his  family, 
but  died  on  the  road,  and  was  buried  in  a 
trough  on  the  flats  in  Johnson.     His  fam- 
ily came  to  Fletcher.     The  town  was  or- 
ganized March   22,    1787,    and    Thomas 
Russell  was  first  town  clerk.     The  first 
saw  and  grist  mill  were  erected  by  John 
Fasset.     The  religious  denominations  are 
Baptists,  Congrcgationalists,   Methodists 
and  Episcopalians.     The  first  settled  min- 
ister  was  Elder  Amos  Tuttle.     He  was 
settled  over  the   Baptist  church   in  1806, 
and  dismissed  about  the  year  1811.     The 
Rev.  Eben  H.  Dorman  was  settled  over 
the  Congregational  church  and  society  in 
1814,  and  dismissed  in  1823.     There  are 
two  meetinghouses, one  owned  by  the  Bap- 
tists and   Congrcgationalists,  and  the  oth- 
er by  the  Methodists.     The  epidemic  of 
1813  prevailed  here  and  was  very  mortal. 
The  surface  of  this  township  is  somewhat 
uneven,  and  the  soil  light  and  easily  cul- 
tivated, producing  good  corn  and  rye.  Its 
principal  streams  are  the  river  Lamoille, 
wliicli  runs  through  the   south  part,  and 
Brown's  river  and  Parmelee's  and  Stone's 
brook,  its   tributaries,  all  of  which  atford 
good  mill  privileges.     The  great  falls,  on 
tlie  Lamoille,  88   feet  in  30  rods,  are  situ- 
ated in  the  southeast  part  of  the  town,  and  ) 


afford  some  of  the  best  water  privileges  in 
tlie  state.  The  town  is  divided  into  17 
school  districts,  each  of  which  has  a 
school  house.  There  are  here  2  small  vil- 
lages, a  town  house,  1  grist  and  10  saw 
mills,  2  clothier's  works,  2  carding  ma- 
chines, 2  stores,  2  taverns,  2  tanneries  1 
stone  ware  factory,  and  1  pottery.  Statis- 
tics o/ 1840.— Horses,  331  ;  cattle,  2,407  ; 
sheep.  11,068;  swine  1,148;  wheat,  bu.sh- 
els,  3,188;  oats,  9,041  ;  rye,  1,378;  buck 
wheat,  7;  Indian  corn,  9,191;  potatoes, 
42,730;  hay,  tons  4,105;  sugar,  lbs.  38,- 
330;  wool,  20,315.  Population,  1,919. 

Fairfield,  a  post  town  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  Franklin  county,  and  including- 
Smithfield,  which  was  annexed  to  it  in 
1792,  contains  about  60  square  miles.  It 
is  situated  about  30  miles  northeast  from 
Burlington,  in  lat.  44'^  49'  and  long.  4°  5, 
and  is  bounded  north  by  Sheldon,  east 
by  Bakersfield,  south  by  Fletcher  and 
Fairfa.x,  and  west  by  St.  Albans  and 
Swanton.  It  was  chartered  August  18, 
1763,  and  granted  to  Samuel  Hungerford, 
and  his  associates.  The  first  settler  of 
this  town  was  Mr.  Joseph  Wheeler.  He 
moved  into  it  with  his  family  in  March, 
1788.  In  1789,  Hubbard  Barlow  and  An- 
drew Bradley,  with  several  others,  moved 
into  the  town.  Smithfield  Beaden,  was 
the  first  child  born  here,  in  the  part  call- 
ed Smithfield.  The  proprietors  made  him 
a  present  of  100  acres  of  land.  The  town 
was  organized  in  March,  1790.  Edmund 
Town  was  the  first  town  clerk.  There  are 
a  Congregational,  a  Baptist,  an  Episcopal 
and  a  Methodist  church  in  this  town.  The 
Rev.  Benjamin  IVooster  was  settled  over 
the  Congregational  church  in  1805.  He 
was  the  first  settled  minister,  and  died  in 
this  town  Feb.  13,  1840  aged  77  years. 
The  present  minister  is  the  Rev.  T.  Rey. 
nolds.  The  Episcopal  church,  called  Tvm- 
ity  church,  was  the  only  one  in  Franklin 
county  when  the  Rev.  Stephen  Beach, 
took  charge  of  it  in  1815.  Several  cler- 
gymen labored  here  more  or  less  previous 
to  1840,  when  the  Rev  Ezckiel  H.  Sayles, 
the  present  minister,  was  settled.  This 
church  consists  of  about  60  members.  An 
Academy  was  incorporated  here  in  1808 
and  a  convenient  building  erected  for  its 
accommodation.  Blaek  creek  is  a  consid- 
erable stream,  which  issues  from  Metcalf 
pond  in  Fletcher,  and  runs  through  this 
townshi]),  affording  an  excellent  stand  for 
mills.  Fairfield  river  is  a  small  stream, 
which,  also,  takes  its  rise  in  Fletcher,  and 
])asses  through  the  town  near  its  centre, 
affording  several  good  mill  privileges. 
These  streams  unite  and  fall  intoMissisco 
river  in  Sheldon.  Smithfield  pond,  lying 
in  the  westerly  part  of  the  town,  is  about 
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three  miles  long  and  one  and  a  half  broad. 
At  the  outlet  is  an  excellent  stand  for 
mills,  and  another  on  the  same  stream 
about  two  miles  below.  The  township 
was  originally  covered  principally  with 
hard  wood.  The  surface  is  uneven,  but 
very  little  of  it  so  broken  as  to  be  unfit 
for  cultivation.  The  soil  is  generally 
good.  The  town  is  divided  into  J5  school 
districts,  with  a  comfortable  schoolhouse 
in  each.  The  public  buildings  are  an 
Academy,  townhouse,  an  Episcopal  and 
a  Congregational  church.  There  are 
in  town,  3  stores,  4  grist  mills  8  saw 
mills,  2  fulling  mills,  1  carding  machine, 
and  2  tanneries.  Statistics  of  1840. — 
Horses,  530  ;  cattle,  3,636 ;  sheep,  9,700 
ewine,  800  ;  wheat,  bu.  4,270  ;  barley,  35  ; 
oats,  7,071 ;  rye,  718  ;  buck  wheat, 1, 770  ; 
indiancorn,  5,685;  potatoes,  76,920;  hay, 
tons,  7,765;  sugar,  lbs.  71,765;  wool, 
24,663.  Population,  2,448. 

Fair-Haven,  a  post  town  in  the  wes- 
tern part  of  Rutland  county,  is  in  lat.  43° 
36'  and  long.  3^  48'and  is  bounded  north 
by  Benson,  east  by  Castleton  and  a  part 
of  Poultney,  south  by  Poultney  river, 
which  separates  it  from  Hampton,  N.  Y., 
and  west  by  West  Haven.  It  is  60  miles 
south  from  Burlington,  and  52  north  from 
Bennington,  and  was  chartered,  October 
27,  1779,  to  Ebenezer  Allen  and  his  asso- 
ciates. The  settlement  was  commenced 
the  same  year  by  John  and  William 
Meacham,  Oliver  Cleveland,  Joseph  Bal- 
lard and  Joseph  Haskins,  with  their  fam- 
ilies. In  1783,  Col.  Matthew  Lyon,  Silas 
Safford  and  others  moved  into  town,  and 
the  former  commenced  erecting  mills. 
Col.  Lyon  had  in  operation  at  Fair  Haven 
before  1796  1  furnace,  2  forges,  1  slitting 
mill,  1  printing  office,  1  paper  mill,  1  saw 
mill,  and  1  grist  mill,  and  he  did  printing 
on  paper  manufactured  by  himself  from 
bass  wood  bark.*  The  first  settlers  were 
from  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts. 
The  town  was  organized  in  1783.  Elea- 
zer  Dudley  was  first  town  clerk,  and  Mat- 
thew Lyon  first  representative,  both  cho- 
sen this  year.  Silas  Safford  was  appoin- 
ted the  first  justice  of  the  peace,  which 
office  he  held  40  years  successively.  Col. 
Lyon,  who  has  figured  in  the  political 
world,  was  a  native  of  Ireland  He  emi- 
grated to  this  country,  when  16  years  old, 
and  was  sold  in  Connecticut  for  his  pass- 
age. The  Rev.  Rufus  Cushman  was  or- 
dained over  the  Congregational  church 
Feb.  12,  1807,  and  died  Feb.  3, 1829.  The 
Rev.  Amos  Drury  was  settled  May  6, 
1829  and  dismissed  in  May  1837.  This 
church  was  organized  in  1803.  The  Rev. 
Francis    C.   Wood  worth    is    the    present 


*  Letters  by  J.  A.  Graham,  page  80. 


minister.  There  are  also  some  Baptists, 
Methodists  and  Episcopalians  here.  The 
epidemic  of  1812  and  13  was  very  mortal, 
and  in  1822,  the  dysentery  was  epidem- 
ic, and,  in  many  cases,  fatal.  The  sur- 
face of  the  township  consists  of  swells 
and  vales,  but  there  is  nothing  which 
deserves  the  name  of  a  mountain.  The 
soil  is  various,  consisting  of  gravel,  sand, 
and  marl.  Along  the  rivers,  the  soil  is  allu- 
vial and  very  productive.  The  timber  is 
pine,  hemlock,  beech,  maple,  walnut,  but- 
ternut, button  wood,  «fcc.  The  principal 
streams  are  Poultney  and  Castleton  riv- 
ers. The  former  rises  among  the  moun- 
tains in  the  southeast,  and  divides  this 
township  from  New-York.  The  latter 
originates  principally  from  a  large  spring 
in  the  west  part  of  Rutland.  About  one 
mile  above  Fair-Haven  village  it  receives 
the  waters  of  lake  Bombazine,  and  one 
mile  west  of  the  village  it  joins  Poultney 
river,  and,  after  running  three  miles  fur- 
ther, falls  into  East  bay.  Between  the 
junction  of  these  streams  and  East  bay 
are  two  considerable  falls.  (See  Poultney 
River.)  In  the  village  of  Fair-Haven,  on 
Castleton  river,  are  two  falls,  on  which 
are  a  paper  mill,  a  rolling  and  slitting 
mill,  an  extensive  nail  factory,  1  grist  and 

1  saw  mill,  1  forge  and  1  tannery.  Nails 
and  paper  are  annually  manufactured  liere 
to  a  large  amount.  In  the  lower  part  of 
the  village  are  about  12  or  15  dwelling 
houses,  and  about  the  same  number  in 
the  upper  part.  The  latter  are  built  a- 
round  a  handsome  Green.,  containing  ten 
acres,  and  elevated  about  60  feet  above 
the  bed  of  the  river.  On  the  north  end 
of  the  green  stands  the  Congregational 
meeting  house,  erected  in  1811.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  above,  there  are,  in  this  town, 

2  saw  mills,  2  taverns,  2  stores  and  1  tan- 
nery. Statistics  of  1840. — Horses,  112  ; 
cattle,  761;  sheep,  4,105;  swine,  336; 
wheat,  bush.  599  ;  oats,  2,035  ;  rye,  1,339 
buck  wheat,  165  ;  Ind.corn,  3,2U5  ;  pota- 
toes, 8,085  ;  hay  tons,  1,449;  sugar,  lbs. 
620  ;  wool,  8,2J2.  Population,  633. 

Fairlee,  a  post  town  in  the  east  part 
of  Orange  county,  is  in  lat.  43°  .56'  and 
long.  4"  20,  and  is  bounded  north  by  Brad- 
ford, east  by  Connecticut  river,  which 
separates  it  from  Orford  N.  H.,  south  by 
Thetford  and  west  by  West-Fairlee.  It 
is  35  miles  north  from  Windsor  and  17 
from  Dartmouth  College.  It  was  charter- 
tered  September  9, 1761.  to  Josiah  Chaun- 
cey,  Joseph  Hubbard  and  others,  and  in- 
cluding West-Fairlee,  was  laid  out  six 
and  a  half  miles  square.  The  settle- 
ment was  commenced  in  1766  by  a  Mr. 
Baldwin  who  had  Settled  the  year  be- 
fore in  Thetford.     In  1768,  Samuel  Mil- 
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]cr,  Samuel  Bentley,  and  William  and 
David  Thompson,  Noah  Dewey  and  Joel 
White,  were  settled  here.  About  the  year 
1775,  Samuel  Smith  was  chosen  town 
clerk,  and  held  that  office  till  his  decease 
in  March,  1820.  Feb.  2-3,  1797,  the  wes- 
tern half  of  this  township  was  set  off  and 
constituted  a  separate  town  by  the  name 
of  West-Fairlee.  The  division  line  was 
run  from  north  to  south  through  the  cen- 
tre of  the  original  township.  The  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  tliis  town  are 
Congrcgationalists.  In  1806,  they  erec- 
ted a  meetinghouse,  and  the  Rev.  Dan 
Blodgett  is  their  present  minister.  Pre- 
vious to  the  year  1815,  the  inliabitants  of 
Fairlee  and  West-Fairlee  constituted  but 
one  militia  company.  In  that  year  the 
militia  of  Fairlee  were  organized  into  a 
separate  company.  Fairlee  is  in  general 
mountainous  and  broken,  and  much  of  it 
unfit  for  cultivation.  The  mountains  in 
some  places  approach  very  near  Connec- 
ticut river,  and  form  almost  perpendicu- 
lar precipices  several  hundred  feet  in 
height,  particularly  a  little  north  of  Fair- 
lee meetingiiouse.  The  timber  is  mostly 
pine  and  hemlock.  Fairlee  lake  ia  about 
a  mile  west  of  Connecticut  river,  and  is 
two  miles  long  and  three  fourths  of  a 
mile  wide.  In  1809  Samuel  Morey,  pro- 
cured a  number  of  pickerel  from  a  pond 
in  Rnmney,  N.  H.,  and  put  them  into 
Fairlee  pond.  In  Oct.  following  the  Le- 
gislature of  Vermont  passed  an  act  for 
the  preservation  of  the  fisli  in  this  pond 
for  two  years.  Since  that  time  they  have 
increased  very  rapidly  and  are  found  to 
be  of  an  excellent  quality.  A  bridge  con- 
nects this  town  with  Orford,  N.  H.  There 
are  in  this  town,  one  grist,  and  4  saw 
mills  and  2  stores.  Statistics  of  1840 — 
Horses.  141  ;  cattle,  580 ;  sheep,  2,815  ; 
swine,  465;  wheat,  bush.  1,055;  barley, 
40;  oats,  7,515  ;  rye,  970  ;  buck  wheat, 
880  ;  Indian  corn,  3,050  ,  potatoes,  18,100 
hay,  tons,  1,690  ;  sugar  lbs.  1,845;  wool, 
5,655.    Population,  644. 

Fairlee  Lake.     See  Fairlee. 

Fayetteville,  the  name  of  the  village 
in  Newfane  in  which  the  county  build- 
ings in  Windham  county  are  situated. 
(Sec  Kexrfanc.) 

Fayston,  a  township  six  miles  square, 
in  the  southwest  corner  of  Washington 
county,  is  in  lat.  44"  13'  and  long.  4°  9', 
and  is  bounded  north  by  Duxbury,  east 
by  Waitsfield,  south  by  a  part  of  Warren 
and  Lincoln,  and  west  by  Huntington. 
It  is  situated  27  miles  southeast  from  Bur- 
lington, and  17  southwest  from  Montpe- 
lier.  It  was  granted  February  25,  and 
chartered  February  27,  1  j^2,  to  Ebenezer 
Walbridge  and  his  associates.     The  set- 


tlement was  commenced  in  the  year  1798 
by  Lynde  Wait,  Esq.  In  1800  there 
were  18  persons  in  town.  The  land  is  el- 
evated, lying  in  large  swells.  It  is  prin- 
cipally timbered  with  hard  wood,  and  the 
soil  is  fertile,  producing  good  crops  of 
grain  and  grass.  Two  streams,  head 
branches  of  Mad  river,  pass  through  the 
town,  which  are  sufficient  for  mills,  and 
four  saw  mills  have  been  erected.  Sta- 
tistics of  ISW  :  Horses,  118;  cattle,  677; 
sheep,  1,986;  swine,  405;  wheat,  bushels, 
1,651  ;  barley,  25  ;  oats,  3,.509  ;  rye,  162  ; 
buckwheat,  618;  Ind.  corn,  1,189;  pota- 
toes, 22,593  ;  hay,  tons,  1,905  ;  sugar,  lbs. 
24,134  ,  wool,  3,833.     Population,  635. 

Farrand's  River,  heads  in  Avery's 
and  Warner's  Gores,  runs  nearly  south, 
through  the  corners  of  Morgan  and  Wen- 
lock,  and  unites  with  Clyde  river,  in 
Brighton. 

Ferdinand,  an  uninhabited  township 
in  Essex  county,  chartered  October  13, 
1761,  and  containing  23  square  miles.  It 
is  bounded  northerly  by  Wenlock,  easter- 
ly by  Maidstone,  southerly  by  Granby 
and  East  Haven,  and  westerly  "by  Brio-h- 
ton.  This  township  is  watered  by  the 
principal  branch  of  Paul's  stream.  The 
surface  of  the  township  generally  is  eith- 
er mountainous  or  swampy, 

Ferrisburgh,  a  post  town  in  the  north- 
west corner  of  Addison  county,  is  in  lat. 
44°  12'  and  long.  3"  48',  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Charlotte,  east  by  Monkton  and 
New  Haven,  south  by  Waltham,  Ver- 
gennes  and  Panton,  and  west  by  lake 
Champlain,  which  separates  it  from  the 
state  of  New  York.  It  lies  19  miles  south 
from  Burlington  and  34  west  from  Mont- 
pelier.  It  was  chartered  June  24,  J  762, 
to  several  persons  by  the  name  of  Ferris, 
and  others.  More  than  half  of  Vergennes 
was  taken  from  this  township.  The  first 
permanent  settlement  was  made  in  1784 
and  1785,  by  Mr.  Ward,  Abel  Thompson, 
Gideon  Hawley,  Timothy  Rogers,  Joseph 
Chilson,  Jona.  Saxton,  and  Zuriel  and 
Absalom  Tupper,  emigrants  from  Ben- 
nington, in  this  state,  and  from  Connect- 
icut. The  town  was  organized  in  1786. 
J.  Saxton  was  the  first  town  clerk,  and 
Abel  Thompson  the  first  representative. 
The  religious  denominations  are  Bap- 
tists, Methodists,  Congrcgationalists  and 
Friends  ;  each  of  which  have  been  formed 
into  a  society.  The  Friends  have  a  meet- 
ing house  in  the  easterly  part,  the  Metho- 
dists in  the  northerly  part,  and  there  is  a 
union  house  near  the  centre  ;  the  two 
latter  wore  built  in  1839.  Neither  of  these 
denominations  has  a  settled  minister. 
The  Methodists  are  supplied  by  circuit 
preachers.  The  township  has  always  been 
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considered  healthy,  and  several  have  lived 
here  to  be  near  100  years  old.     The  epi- 
demic of  1H12  and  '13  was  very  mortal 
here,  and  carried  off  between  60  and  70 
persons,  mostly  adults.     This  township 
is    watered    principally   by    Otter,  Little 
Otter  and  Lewis  creeks.    Otter  creek  en- 
ters  the  township  from  Vergennes,  and 
after  running  northwesterly  about  eight 
miles,  across  the  southwest  part,  falls  into 
lake   Champlain  about  three  miles  south 
of  the  mouth  of  Little  Otter  creek.     Lit- 
tle Otter  and  Lewis  creeks  run  through 
the  township  in  a  westerly  direction,  the 
former  through  the  middle,  and  the  latter 
through  the  north  part.     The  mouths  by 
which  they  are  discharged  into  the  lake 
are  within  80  rods  of  each  other.     Otter 
creek   is   navigable   eight  miles  to    Ver- 
gennes,    and    Little    Otter    creek    three 
miles,  by  the  largest  vessels  on  the  lake. 
In  Little  Otter   creek    are    four,  and  in 
Lewis  creek  three  commodious  falls,  on 
which    mills    and    other    machinery    are 
erected.     Large  quantities  of  pike,  bass, 
&c.,  are  annually  taken  in  the  spring  of 
the    year    about    the    mouths    of    these 
streams.     About  three  miles  north  of  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  township  is  one 
of  the  best  harbors  on  the  lake,  called  Ba- 
sin harbor.     Five   miles  northwest  from 
Vergennes,  and  a  short  distance  south  of 
the  mouth  of  Little  Otter  creek,  is  a  ferry 
across  the  lake,  which  is  here  something 
more  than  two  miles  wide.     This  place  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Grog  harbor,  tak- 
ing its   name   from   the  landing  place  in 
Essex,  on  the  New  York  side.     The  sur- 
face of  the  northeastern  part  of  this  town- 
ship is  somewhat  hilly.     The  remaining 
parts,  especially  the  western,  are  remark- 
ably level  and  smooth.     The  uplands  are 
timbered  mostly  with  maple,  beech,  bass- 
wood  and  butternut;  the  level  and  low 
lands  are  timbered  with  pine  interspersed 
with  oak,  walnut,  &c.     No  township  in 
the  state  has  afforded  more  or  better  tim- 
ber for  market  than  this.   The  soil  is  very 
various,   some  parts  of  it  being    clayey, 
while  others  consist  of  rich  mould,  which 
is  easily  tilled  and  very  productive.     In 
favorable  seasons  crops  of  most  kinds  are 
abundant.     In  1823,  one  acre  here  pro- 
duced 120  bushels  of  corn,  which  cost  ten 
days  labor,  and  two  bushels  of  plaster  of 
Paris,  (gypsum).     The  same  kind  of  soil 
has  produced  50  bushels  of  wheat,  70  of 
oats,  &c.,  per  acre.     It  is  a  good  grazing 
township,  and  large  numbers  of  fat  cattle 
are    yearly    driven    from    it    to    market. 
There  are   here  1   grist  and  3  saw  mills, 
and  1  store.     Statistics  of  1840.     Horses, 
495  ;  cattle,  5,183  ;  sheep,  25,676;  swine, 
871  ;  wheat,  bus.  2,700  ;  barley,  18;  oats, 


10,900;  rye,  5.50;  buckwheat,  658;  In- 
dian corn,  8,910;  potatoes,  21,680;  hay, 
tons,  12,000  ;  sugar,  lbs.  1,400 ;  wool, 
65,690.     Population,  1,755. 

Fifteen-Mile  Falls,  the  name  given 
to  the  rapids  in  Connecticut  river,  be- 
tween Lunenburgh  and  Barnet. 
Flamstead,  see  Chester. 
Fletcher,  a  post  town  in  the  south 
part  of  Franklin  county,  is  in  lat.  44°  42' 
and  long.  4°  7',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Bakersfield  and  Fairfield,  east  by  Water- 
ville,  southeast  by  Cambridge,  and  south- 
west by  Fairfax.  It  lies  22  miles  north- 
east from  Burlington,  and  35  northwest 
from  Montpelier.  It  was  granted  Novem- 
ber 7,  1780,  and  chartered  to  Moses  Rob- 
inson, John  Fay  and  others,  August  20, 
1781.  The  settlement  was  commenced 
in  1784.  The  river  Lamoille  just  touches 
upon  the  southern  extremity  of  this  town- 
ship. Metcalf  pond  is  about  one  mile 
long  from  north  to  south,  and  one  third 
of  a  mile  wide  from  east  to  west.  It  dis- 
charges its  waters  at  the  south  end,  form- 
ing one  of  the  head  branches  of  Black 
creek.  This  stream  runs  a  southeasterly 
course  about  two  miles  into  Cambridge, 
and,  after  crossing  the  corner  of  that 
township,  returns  again  into  Fletcher,  and 
passes  off  to  the  north.  Fairfield  river 
also  rises  in  Fletcher,  and  is  joined  in 
Fairfield  by  Black  creek.  Stone's  brook 
waters  the  western  part.  The  surface  of 
this  township  is  considerably  broken. 
There  are  here  one  grist  and  three  saw 
mills,  and  two  stores.  Statistics  of  1840. 
Horses,  175  ;  cattle,  1,235  ;  sheep,  3,335  ; 
swine,  278;  wheat,  bus.  1,717;  barley, 
64;  oats,  3,750;  rye,  1,000;  buckwheat, 
400;  Indian  corn,  2,000;  potatoes,  36,200  ; 
hay,  tons,  2,680 ;  sugar,  lbs.  38,650 ;  wool, 
6,5.58.     Population,  1,014. 

Four  Brothers  are  four  small  islands 
situated  6  or  7  miles  to  the  southwest  of 
Burlington,  and  lying  within  the  limits  of 
New  York.  They  are  uncultivated,  and 
lying  out  of  the  usual  line  of  navigation, 
the  water  fowls  find  among  them  a  quiet 
retreat,  where  gulls  and  others  rear  their 
young.  These  islands  are  named  on 
"Charlevoix's  map,  published  in  1744,  Isles 
lies  4  Vents.,  or  Isles  of  Four  Winds. 

Franklin,  a  post  town  in  the  north 
part  of  Franklin  county,  is  in  lat.  44°  58' 
and  long.  4°  6',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
St.  Armand,  in  Canada,  east  by  Berk- 
shire, south  by  Sheldon,  and  west  by 
Highgate.  It  lies  36  miles  northeast  from 
Burlington,  and  51  northwest  from  Mont- 
pelier. It  was  granted  October  24,  1787, 
and  chartered  to  Jonathan  Hunt  and  his 
associates,  March  19,  1789,  by  the  name 
of  Huntsburg.    The  settlement  was  com- 
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menced  in  ]78;>,  by  Samuel  Hubbard, 
Samuel  Peckhani,  D;u'id  Saiid;M-a-,  aufl 
Jolia  l3ridi:Y-man,  ni'istly  cniiirranls  from 
Massachus'-tts.  Tlio  lown  was  organized 
in  I7!l3.  Ebenezer  Sanders  was  the  lirst 
town  clerk,  and  Sanuiel  Peckliatn  the  first 
representative.  The  reli(Tiou.<<  denomina- 
tions are  Congregationnlists,  Melhod'sts, 
Episcopalians  ant!  Baptists.  The  present 
minister  of  the  C<inj;regational  ciiiirch  is 
the  Rev.  K  W.  Kelioirg,  of  l.he  Metho- 
dist, Rev.  G.  M.  MoKillips,  and  of  the 
Baptist,  Rev.  John  Spnldng.  There  is  a 
small  villanre,  and  a  union  ineetino-  house. 
The  first  physic;i;m  was  Ebenezer  Marvin, 
and  Ebenezi  r  Marvin,  Jr.  was  the  first 
attorney.  The  river  R  .cher,  or  Rock 
river,  rises  in  tliis  township  and  fpJls  into 
Missisco  bay  in  Highgate.  It  is  also 
watered  by  several  small  branches  of  Mis- 
sisco and  P^ke  r;vers.  Tlie  township  is 
injured  very  much  by  a  large  pond,  which 
lies  near  the  centre.  This  pond  is  three 
miles  Ions  and  about  one  mile  wide 
Ihere  are  in  the  town  5  school  districts, 
one  woollen  factory,  one  starch  factory, 
one  grist  and  4  saw  mills.  Snuistir.s  af 
1*^40.  Horses,  ^.'-l  ;  cattle,  ),7".2;  she(>p, 
6,286;  sv.-ine,  383;  wheat,  bus.  3,256; 
oats,  4,*;43  ;  rye,  372;  buck\vh<-at,  itri'.) ; 
Indian  corn,  2,'.'40  ;  potatoes,  .n7,^7u  ;  hay, 
ton'^,  3,438  ;  sugar,  lbs.  25,720 ;  wool, 
1J,635.     Population,  1,410. 

Frankt.in  County  is  situated  in  the 
norlli western  part  of  the  state,  and  is 
boundr^d  north  by  Canada,  east  by  Or- 
leans county,  south  by  Cliitten<I<'n  county, 
and  westby<irand  IsJc county, from  which 
it  is  separated  by  a  part  of  lake  (.'hamplain 
It  is  situated  between  Int.  44''  31',  and 
45®  and  between  long.  3"  47'  and  4'^  27', 
extending  about  34  miles  from  east  to 
west,  and  about  33  from  north  to  south, 
and  containing  60()  square  )niles.  It  was 
incorporated  Novcmbir  5,  ]7!;2.  St.  Al- 
bans is  tlie  shire  town,  and  is  a  place  of 
considerable  business.  The  supreme  court 
sits  here  on  the  2d  Tuesday  in  January, 
and  the  county  court  on  the  2d  Tuesday 
in  April  and  September.  The  Missisco 
river  waters  the  north  part  of  this  county, 
and  the  Lamoille  the  south  part.  The 
eastern  part  extends  onto  the  western 
range  of  the  Green  Mountains,  and  is 
high  and  broken  ;  the  western  part  is  gen- 
erally level,  and  is  a  verj'  fine  farming 
country.  The  settlement  of  the  county 
was  commenced  ininied  '.Ttely  after  the 
close  of  the  revohitionnry  wnr,  and  it  is 
now  rap  dly  increasing  in  pnpulation  and 
Wealth.  Very  fine  marble  is  found  in 
abundance  in  Swanton,  and  iron  ore  in 
Hio-hgate.  Statistics  of  1S40. — Horses, 
4,427;  cattle,  26,065;  sheep,  87,385; 
Pt. in.  10 


swine,  8,035;  wheat,  bus.  48,68(5 ;  barley, 
5;W;  oats,  !)4,700;  rye,  10,!44  ;  buck- 
wheat, !!,6'^I3  :  Indian  corn,  G.Ti,5:;4  ;  pota- 
t.ies,  7l)i:,3i'6  ;  hay,  tons,  Gl,2'o3;  sugar, 
lbs  4;iO,775  ;  wool,  225,802.  Population, 
24,532. 

Fre.mch  Rtvf.r.     Sec  Winoashi.  River. 

Fui.Hv.M.  Name  altered  toDuinmerston. 

G.\GKBORO(!GH,  a  Ncw  York  Grant 
where  Chei.^ea  now  is. 

Gkohgia,  a  p'ist  township  in  the  south- 
western part  of  Franklin  county,  is  in  lat. 
44''  44'  and  long  3"  54',  and  is  bounded 
j  ncrlii  by  St.  Albans,  east  by  Fairiax,  south 
by  Milton,  and  west  by  lake  Champlain. 
It  lies  18  miles  north  J-rom  Burlington, 
and  41  northwest  from  M.mtpelier.  It 
was  ch.Trl.ered  Augu.st  17,  1763,  ;uid  con- 
tains about  36  sqnare  miles  Tli<'  settle- 
ment was  commenced  in  1784  and  1785, 
by  Andrew  GuildiT,  from  Agremont,  i\ls., 
and  William  Farrand,  from  Bennington, 
Vt  ,  with  their  families.  During  the  two 
following  years,  a  great  number  of  fami- 
lies, mostly  from  B.nningl.on  and  the 
western  part  of  Massachusetts,  moved  in- 
to the  town,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
young  men  vvilht-ut  families  The  first 
settlers  of  Georgia  had  their  sliare  of 
those  privations  and  hardships  M'hich  are 
incident  to  the  settlers  of  new  townships. 
They,  at  first,  had  to  go  to  Burlington  and 
Piat'tsburgh  for  their  grinning,  but  he 
popiilrttioa  increased  so  rapidly  that  mills 
v\Tre  soon  erected  The  town  was  organ- 
ized March  12,  1788.  Reuben  Evarts 
v.'as  the  first  town  clerk,  and  J-Tines  Kv- 
arts  the  first  representative.  The  C'on- 
greo-ntionalists,  Baptists  and  Methodists 
are  the  most  numerous  denominations  of 
Christians.  The  Rev.  Publius  Virgil 
Bngiie  was  settled  over  the  Congrega- 
tional church  and  society  October  H,  1«()3, 
and  di.smissed  October  20,  1813.  The 
Rev.  Eben  II.  Dorman  was  ordained  over 
this  church  November  15,  1815,  and  dis- 
missed November  15,  1824.  The  Rev. 
Luther  P.  Blodget,  June,  1828,  and  dis- 
missed January,  1830  ;  the  Rev.  George 
W.  Ranslow,  the  present  pastor,  June  19, 
1833  Elder  Roswell  Mears  was  settled 
over  the  Baptist  church  July  1,  ]8n7,  and 
he  and  the  Rev.  Alvah  Sabin  are  the 
pre.sent  ministers.  The  epidemic  of  1812 
was  very  mortal  here.  About  3l)  persons 
died  in  the  space  of  three  months.  The 
river  Lamoille,  which  runs  through  the 
southea.st  ctriier  of  the  township,  is  the 
principal  stream,  fn  the  rrrtliia-t  part 
is  a  pond  covering  30  or  40  acres.  It  is 
surrounded  by  high  lands,  excejit  a  nar- 
row outlet  to  the  north,  and  is  bordered  by 
a  grove  of  alders.  The  mill  privileges 
are  numerous,  there  being  no  less  than 
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12.  The  soil  is  sandy  in  the  south  part, 
and  the  timber  principally  pine.  In  the 
north  part  it  is  a  gravelly  loam,  and  the 
timber  mostly  hardwood.  The  rocks,  in 
the  western  part,  are  limestone,  in  the 
eastern  part,  slate.  The  soil  is,  in  gen- 
eral, rich  and  productive.  There  are  some 
tracts  timbered  with  hemlock,  and  some 
cedar  swamps  near  the  lake.  Over  what 
is  called  Sto?ie BrldgchTook,'\n  the  south- 
western part  of  the  township,  is  a  natural 
bridge  12  or  14  feet  wide,  and  the  top  of 
it  seven  or  eight  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  water.  The  width  of  the  arch  is  40 
or  50  feet,  and  its  height  but  a  few  inches 
above  the  surface  of  the  stream.  A  large 
and  elegant  meeting  house  was  completed 
in  this  town  in  1802,  and  around  it  is  a 
email  village,  containg  a  number  of  dwel- 
ling houses,  stores,  shops,  Sec.  There 
are  2  grist  mills,  which  are  of  stone,  three 
saw,  and  one  oil  mill,  3  stores,  and  two 
tanneries.  Statistics  of  1840.  Horses, 
366;  cattle,  1,915;  sheep,  10,935;  swine, 
1,140;  wheat,  bus.  3,897;  barley,  20; 
oats,  8,931;  rye,  2,545;  buckwheat,  1,072; 
Indian  corn,  7,875 ;  potatoes,  34,616 ;  hay, 
tons,  4,476;  sugar,  lbs.  17,957;  wool, 
26,467.     Population,  2,106. 

Glastenbury,  a  township  in  Benning- 
ton county,  is  in  lat.  42°  58'  and  long.  4° 
1',  and  is  bounded  north  by  Sunderland, 
east  by  Somerset,  south  by  Woodford  and 
west  by  Shaftsbury.  It  lies  nine  miles 
northeast  from  Bennington,  and  25  north- 
west from  Brattleborough,  and  was  char- 
tered August  20,  1761,  containing  about 
40  square  nailes.  A  great  part  of  this 
township  is  high,  broken  and  incapable  of 
ever  being  settled.  Settlements  were 
early  commenced  here,  but  the  population 
has  never  yet  amounted  to  100  persons. 
The  waters  in  the  eastern  part  flow  into 
Deerfield  river.  From  tlie  other  parts, 
they  pass  off"  to  the  south  and  west  into 
the  Walloomscoik.  The  streams  are 
small.  Statistics  of  1840. — Horses,  14; 
cattle,  16  ;  sheep,  62  ;  swine,  32  ;  wheat, 
bus.  18 ;  oats,  38 ;  rye,  12  ;  buckwheat,  6 , 
Indian  corn,  25  ;  potatoes,  880;  hay,  tons, 
162  ;  sugar,  lbs.  575  ;  wool,  127.  Popu- 
lation, 53. 

Glover,  a  post  town,  six  miles  square, 
in  the  southern  part  of  Orleans  county,  is 
in  lat.  44°  40'  and  long.  4°  45',  and  is 
bounded  north  by  Barton,  east  by  Shef- 
field, south  by  Greensborough,  and  west 
by  Albany.  It  lies  33  miles  northeast 
from  Montpelier,  was  granted  June  27, 
1781,  and  chartered  to  Gen.  John  Glover 
and  his  associates,  November  20,  1783. 
The  settlement  of  this  township  was  com- 
menced about  the  year  1797,  by  Ralph 
Parker,  James  Vance,  Samuel  Cook  and 


Samuel  Conant.  The  settlement  advan- 
ced very  slowly  for  some  years.  In  1800, 
there  were  38  persons  in  town.  The  prin- 
cipal religious  societies  are  Congregation- 
alists  and  Methodists.  There  is  a  pleas- 
ant and  thriving  little  village,  containing 
a  handsome  meeting  house,  a  store,  tav- 
ern, and  several  mechanics.  The  surface 
of  the  township  is  very  uneven,  consist- 
ing of  hills  and  vallies.  In  the  south 
part  is  a  small  mountain  called  Black  hill. 
The  town  is  watered  principally  by  the 
head  branches  of  Barton  river.  Branches 
of  the  Passumpsic,  Lamoille,  and  Black 
river,  also  rise  here.  There  are  four  nat- 
ural ponds  which  lie  within  this  town- 
ship, viz  :  Glover  pond  in  the  northern 
part,  Daniel's  pond  in  the  western  part, 
Chamber's  near  the  centre,  and  Mud 
pond  in  the  southeastern  part,  all  of  which 
discharge  their  waters  into  Black  river. 
Long  pond,  now  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Runaioay  pond,  was  situated 
partly  in  tliis  township  and  partly  in 
Greensborough.  This  pond  was  one  and 
a  half  mile  long,  and  about  half  a  mile 
wide,  and  discharged  its  waters  to  the 
south,  forming  one  of  the  head  branches 
of  the  river  Lamoille.  On  the  6th  of 
June,  1810,  about  60  persons  went  to  this 
pond  for  the  purpose  of  opening  an  outlet 
to  the  north  into  Barton  river,  that  the 
mills,  on  that  stream,  might  receive  from 
it  an  occasional  supply  of  water.  A  small 
channel  was  excavated,  and  the  water 
commenced  running  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion. It  happened  that  the  northern  bar- 
rier of  the  pond  consisted  entirely  of 
quicksand,  except  an  encrusting  of  clay 
next  the  water.  The  sand  was  immedi- 
ately removed  by  the  current,  and  a  large 
channel  formed.  The  basin  formed  by 
the  encrusting  of  clay  was  incapable  of 
sustaining  tlie  incumbent  mass  of  waters, 
and  it  broke.  The  whole  pond  immedi- 
ately took  a  northerly  course,  and,  in  fif- 
teen minutes  from  this  time,  its  bed  was 
left  entirely  bare.  It  was  discharged  so 
suddenly  that  the  country  below  was  in- 
stantly inundated.  The  deluge  advanced 
like  a  wall  of'  waters,  60  or  70  feet  in 
height,  and  20  rods  in  width,  leveling  the 
forests  and  the  hills,  and  filling  up  the 
vallies,  and  sweeping  off"  mills,  houses, 
barns,  fences,  cattle,  horses  and  sheep  as 
it  passed,  for  the  distance  of  more  than 
ten  miles,  and  barely  giving  the  inhabi- 
tants sufficient  notice  of  its  approach  to 
escape  with  their  lives  into  the  mountains. 
A  rock,  supposed  to  weigh  more  than  100 
tons,  was  removed  half  a  mile  from  its 
bed.  The  waters  moved  so  rapidly  as  to 
reach  Mempliremagog  lake,  distant  27 
miles,  in  about  six  hours  from  the  time 
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they  left  the  pond.  Nothing  now  remains 
of  the  pond  but  its  bed,  a  part  of  which  is 
cultivated,  and  a  part  overgrown  with 
trees,  bushes  and  wild  grass,  with  a  small 
brook  running  through  it,  which  is  now 
the  head  branch  of  Barton  river.  The 
channel,  through  which  the  waters  es- 
caped, is  1^7  feet  in  depth  and  several 
rods  in  width.  A  pond,  some  distance 
below,  was,  at  first,  entirely  filled  with 
sand,  which  has  since  settled  down,  and 
it  is  now  about  one  half  its  former  dimen- 
sions. Marks  of  the  ravages  are  still  to 
be  seen  tlirough  nearly  the  whole  course 
of  Barton  river.  The  soil,  in  the  middle 
and  western  part  of  Glover,  is,  in  general, 
wet  and  cold,  but  very  good  for  grazing. 
On  the  river  it  is  dry  and  warm,  and  bet- 
ter adapted  to  the  production  of  grain  and 
Indian  corn.  There  were  in  the  townsliip 
about  1000  acres  of  land  belonging  to  the 
old  Vermont  State  Bank.  Some  iron  ore 
has  been  discovered,  and  sulphur  springs 
are  common  ;  also  several  beds  of  marl, 
which  makes  excellent  lime.  Considera- 
ble quantities  of  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  beef, 
pork,  butter  and  cheese  are  produced  for 
market.  There  are,  in  town,  three  grist, 
and  six  saw  mills,  one  fulling  mill  and 
one  tannery.  Sfutistics  of  1840. — Horses, 
276;  cattle,  1,507;  sheep,  4,797;  swine, 
944;  wheat,  bus.  3,129;  barley,  1,163; 
oats,  9,323 ;  rye,  136 ;  buckwheat,  515 ; 
Indian  corn,  1,947  ;  potatoes,  54,708  ;  hay, 
tons,  3,448 ;  sugar,  lbs.  61,430;  wool, 
15,718.     Population,  1,119. 

Goshen,  a  township  in  the  southeast- 
ern part  of  Addison  county,  is  in  lat.  43° 
66'  and  long.  4°  4',  and  is  bounded  north 
by  Ripton  and  Hancock,  southeast  by 
Pittstield  and  Chittenden,  southwest  by 
Brandon  and  Leicester,  and  northwest  by 
Salisbury.  It  lies  31  miles  southwest 
from  Montpelier,  and  43  northwest  from 
Windsor  ;  was  granted  February  23,  1782, 
chartered  to  John  Rowell,  William  Doug- 
lass and  others,  February  2,  1792,  and  re- 
ceived a  new  charter  November  1,  1798. 
November  9,  1814,  the  northern  half  of 
Piiiladelphia  was  annexed  to  this  town- 
ship. No  permanent  settlement  was  com- 
menced here  until  about  the  year  1800. 
Considerable  part  of  it  is  mountainous, 
but  there  is  some  very  good  land,  and  the 
settlement  has  advanced  considerably 
within  a  few  years.  Leicester  river  rises 
in  Hancock,  and  runs  through  the  town- 
ship in  a  westerly  direction.  Philadel- 
phia river  originates  in  the  south  part. 
Iron  ore  and  the  oxyde  of  manganese  are 
found  here.  It  contains  six  saw  mills. 
Statistics  of  1840.— Horses,  132  ;  cattle, 
516;  sheep,  1,960;  swine,  250;  wheat ^ 
bus.  1,040;  oats,  4,800;  rye,  350;  buck' 


wheat,  160;  Indian  corn,  516;  potatoes, 
18,600;  hay,  tons,  1,360  ;  sugar,  lbs.  5,230; 
wool,  5,116.     Population,  621. 

Goshen  Gore.  There  are  two  gorea 
of  this  name,  and  both  in  Caledonia  coun- 
ty. The  largest  contains  7,339  and  is 
bounded  nortli  by  Wheelock,  east  by  Dan- 
ville, south  by  Walden,  and  west  by 
Greensborough.  The  first  permanent  set- 
tlement was  made  here  in  1802,  by  Elihu 
Sabin,  and  his  daughter  Mary  was  the 
first  child  born.  In  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  gore  is  a  pond  covering  about  80 
acres.  It  is  watered  by  a  branch  of  the 
Lamoille  river.  Statistics  q/'1840.-Horse3, 
27;  cattle,  180;  sheep,  429  ;  swine,  100; 
wheat,  bus.  265;  barley,  100  ;  oats,  1,420; 
Indian  corn,  56 ;  potatoes,  7,920  ;  hay, 
tons,  559  ;  sugar,  lbs.  7,760  ;  wool,  912. 
Population,  143.  The  other  gore  of  this 
name  is  situated  in  the  southwest  corner 
of  Caledonia  county,  and  contains  2,828 
acres.  It  is  bounded  north  by  Marshfield 
and  a  part  of  Harris'  gore,  east  by  Harris' 
gore,  south  by  Orange,  and  west  by  Plain- 
field.  Gunner's  branch  passes  through 
the  south  part  of  this  gore.  Population, 
44. 

Grafton,  a  post  town  in  the  north 
part  of  Windham  countj',  is  in  lat.  43' 
11'  and  long.  4°  25',  and  is  bounded  north 
by  Chester,  east  by  Rockingham,  south 
by  Athens  and  Acton,  and  west  by  Wind- 
ham. It  lies  36  miles  northeast  from 
Bennington,  and  22  southwest  fromWind- 
sor.  It  was  chartered  April  6,  1754,  and 
rechartered  September  1,  1763,  by  the 
name  of  Tomlinson,  and  contains  about 
40  square  miles.  A  Mr.  Hinkley  and 
two  other  families  came  into  this  town- 
ship about  the  year  1768,  and  began  a  set- 
tlement on  what  is  called  Hinkley  brook. 
They,  however,  soon  abandoned  it,  and 
no  permanent  settlement  was  made  till 
1780.  In  the  spring  of  this  year,  Amos 
Fisher,  Samuel  Spring,  Benjamin  Lath- 
erbee  and  Edward  Putnam  moved  into 
the  township  from  Winchester,  Massa- 
chusetts. Aaron  Putnam  was  appoint- 
ed town  clerk  at  the  time  the  town  was 
organized,  and  Thomas  Kenney  was  the 
first  representative.  The  religious  de- 
nominations are  Congregationalists  and 
Baptists.  The  Congregational  church 
was  organized  June  28,  1785  ;  settled  the 
Rev.  Wm.  Hall,  Nov.  7,  1788,  who  was 
dismissed  in  1810.  The  Rev.Wm.  Good- 
ell  was  settled  Aug.  29,  1814,  and  dis- 
mis.sed  April  11, 1822  ;  the  Rev.  Selah  R. 
Arms  was  settled  June  5,  1825,  and  dis- 
missed Oct.  30,  1831.  The  Rev.  Moses 
Bradford,  the  present  minister,  was  set- 
tled Oct.  30,  1832.  Elder  Shuraway  was 
ordained  April  26,  1810,  and  preached  to 
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the  Baptist  cliurcli  about  two  years.     Ju- 
ly 7,  ]^l!),  Elder  John   R.  Dodge  was  or- 
dained over  the  B.iptist  church,  and   was 
dismissed   Sept.  26,  182"2.     The   Congre- 
gationalists  have  a   meeting  house,  erect- 
ed  in   ]7'J2,  and   the    Bnptisls,  one,  built 
in  iHI4.     The  township  is  watered  prin- 
cipally by  Sa.xton's  River,  which  is  form- 
ed here  by  the  union  of  several  branches. 
A  branch  of  William's  river  runs  through 
the  north  part  nearly  parallel  to  the  north 
line.     These  streams  afford  several  very 
good    mill    privileges.     The   township   is 
considerably  uneven,  and  it  abounds  in  a 
great    variety    of    minerals      About   two 
miles    south     from    the     Congregational 
meetinghouse  is  an   iiauicnse  quantity  of 
excellent  steatite,  or  soap  stone,  which  is 
quarried  to  a  great  extent.     Lirge  blocks 
of  it  are  rcuW'Ved  from  the  ledge  by  saws, 
wedges,  and  bars,  and   tran.s()^jrted  about 
a  ijule  to  a  uuli,  wliose  jiiacliinery  is  mov- 
ed by  water,  where  it  is  sawn       iti.-<  then 
manufactured     into    acjueduels,     pumps, 
ji'mbs,  ovens,  mantle  pieces,  stoves,  &c. 
The  blocks  sawn  and  bored  for  the  aque- 
ducts are  two  or  three  leet  long,  and  tiiree 
or  four  inches  square.     They  are  sold  at 
the  manufictory,  completely  prepared  to 
he.  put  d(non,  at  the  astonishing  low  price 
of  $1,0(1  per  rod.     They  are  found  to  be 
much  more  durable  and  less  liable  to  get 
out  of  repair    than   wood,  and   impart  no 
\inpleHsant   triste  to  the    water.     In  con- 
nexion   with   the    steatite   are  found  fine 
green   laminited   talc,  chlorite,   potstone 
and  cr3'stals  of  aclynolite,  and  bitter  spar. 
The  poistone  is  of  a  greenish  gray  color, 
and   is  less  frangible    than    the  steatite. 
The  crystals  of  actynolite  are  larue,  and 
of  a  light   orren   color.     Those  of  bitter 
spar    are    of  d;fFereiit    sizes,     presenting 
rhomboid.)]  surfaces,  and  are  ejubeddr'd  in 
the  steatite.     They   are   usually    perfect, 
but    not    transparent.     Their    color    is  a 
light  gray,  and  their  lustre  more  pearly 
than  that  of  calcareoTis  spar.   Their  struc- 
ture is  distinctly  iMniinated,  and  they  dis- 
solve without  effervescence  in  diluted  ni- 
tric acid.     Cy;inite,  or  sappare,  is  found 
about  one  mile  southwest  froni  the  nu'ct- 
ing  house,  on  tlie  farm  of  a  Mr.Spaulding. 
It  is  of  a  light  blue  color,  and  is  in  com- 
pressed  hexagonal   prisms  in    mica  slate 
and  in  massive  garnet.     There  is  another 
locality  of  it  about  one  mile  east  from  the 
centre  of  the  township,  where  it  is  embed- 
ded in  quartz       Garnets  abound  both  in 
talcose  and  mica  slate,  and  hornblende  is 
very  Common.    Also  the  sulphuret  of  iron 
in   small   brown  cubes,  plumose   mica  on 
mica   slate,  limpid   quaitz   in  tran.sparent 
crystals,  greasy  and   milky  quartz,  schorl 
and  precious  serpentine.     The  schorl  is 


three  miles  west  from  the  meeting  house, 
in  quartz  and  mica  slate.  It  is  in  triangu- 
lar prisms,  bevelled  at  their  lateral  edges, 
and  striated  longitudinally , having  triedral 
terminations.  The  serpentine  is  all  in 
one  mass,  of  ;}0  or  4f>  tons  weight,  lying 
on  the  western  declivity  of  a  small  hill, 
and  in  full  viev/  from  the  meeting  house, 
its  interior  is  of  a  uniform  dark  green  col- 
or. It  is  hard  to  break,  and  its  fracture 
splintery.  There  are  two  small  villages; 
one  at  the  centre  and  the  other  at  the 
junction  of  the  two  branches  which  form 
Saxton's  river  There  are  2  grist,  6  saw 
and  :?  fulling  mills,  3  carding  machines, 
and  '.i  stores.  Sti/tis/.ics  of  1640. —  Horses, 
■;i7.5;  cattle,  1,728  ;  sheep,  10,114  ;  swine, 
!,I6G;  wheat,  bush.  l,oe6;  barley,  146; 
oats,  r>,'<i29 -,  rye,  1,2;;8;  buckwheat,  618; 
Ind.  corn,  4,85'.' ;  potatoes,  ;il,646;  hay, 
tons,  3,'.:i6;5  ;  sugar,  lbs  16,185;  wool, 
2a,ib4.     Population,  l,3;iG. 

Gramjy,  a  lovv-Hship  in  Essex  county, 
situated  in  lat  44^"  35'  and  long.  5^  D', 
contains  36  square  miles.  It  lies  47  miles 
norllieast  from  Montpelser,  and  is  bound- 
ed nortiieastby  Ferdinand  and  Maidstone, 
southeast  by  Guildhall,  southwest  by  Vic- 
tory, and  northwe.st  by  East  Ilaven. 
Chartered  October  10,  1761.  A  consid- 
erable settlement  had  been  formed  in  thia 
town  previously  to  the  year  18U0,  and  the 
numbers  continued  to  increase  with  con- 
siderable rapidity  till  after  the  year  1^10. 
But  whrn  the  cold  seasons  commenced 
the  people  began  to  abandon  their  settle- 
ments, and  continued  to  leave  the  town 
till  1816,  when  there  were  only  three 
families  lelt,  and  the  town  lost  its  organi- 
zation. Alter  this  period  the  numbers 
began  to  increase,  and  the  town  was  re- 
organized in  December,  1821.  A  branch 
of  Paul's  stream,  one  of  the  head  branches 
of  ftloose  river,  and  some  other  small 
streams  rise  in  this  town.  Statistics  of 
1840.— Horses,  29;  cattle,  122;  sheep, 
257  ;  swine,  63;  M'heat,  bu.  l!Jl  ;  barley, 
78  ;  oats,  378  ;  rye,  27  ;  buck  wheat,  1^4 ; 
In.  corn, 14;  potatoes, '.',680  ;  liay,tons,257; 
sugar,  lbs  l,i:2o  ;  wool,  325.  Popu.  105. 
Granu  Isi.K,  a  post  town  in  Grand  l.sle 
county,  is  in  lat  44'^  43'  and  long.  3°  42' 
and  has  the  lake  on  all  sides,  except  the 
south,  where  it  is  bounded  by  South  He-  .j 
ro.  It  lies  50  miles  north  west  from  ."tiont-  I 
pelier,  and  18  from  Burlington.  It  was 
granted,  in  connexion  with  South  Hero, 
October  27,  1779.  The  settjem'^nt  of  the 
township  was  commenced  about  the  year 
1783,  by  Alexander  Gordon,  Willi.im  Ha- 
zen  and  Lamberton  Allen,  emigrants  from 
New-Haiapsliire,and  the  southern  parts  of 
this  st.ite.  For  sfune  years  alter  the  set- 
tlement commenced,  many  circuaastances 
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tended  to  prevent  its  progress.  Sicknoss, 
■with  its  ciinr.oiiiitaiit  miseries,  presented 
the  ni<ist  lorniidable  obstacle.  Fever  and 
ague  and  bilious  ievers,  engendered  by 
llie  noxious  vapours  from  the  surroun- 
ding waters  and  the  low  and  marshy 
grounds,  were  very  prevalent,  and  were 
fatal  in  their  ravages.  No  age,  or  se.\, 
was  exempt  from  tiieir  attack.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  settlers  often  sulTered 
from  extreme  scarcity  of  provisions.  Hunt- 
ing and  fishing  were,  for  some  time,  their 
onlymenns  of  gaining  a  subsistence.  These 
obstacles  cooled  tiieir  ardor  and  damped 
their  ambition.  Previous  to  the  year 
180n,  this  township  constituted  a  part  of 
South  Hero.  This  year,  it  was  erected 
into  a  separate  township  by  the  name  of 
Middle  Hero,  and  was  orgai.ized.  The 
first  town  clerk  was  James  iirown,  and 
the  first  representative  Asa  Lyon.  No- 
vember T),  181 0,  the  name  was  altered  to 
Grand  Isle.  The  principal  religious  de- 
nominations are  (ongregationalists  and 
Melhodibts.  The  Rev.  Asa  Lyon,  a  Cun- 
gregationalist,  preached  here  many  years 
previous  to  his  death,  whieji  occurred  in 
1840.  The  Methodist  society  is  supplied 
by  itinerant  preachers.  Tlie  public  buil- 
dinj/s  are  a  meeting  house  and  a  town 
house.  There  are  several  small  streams 
in  this  township.  There  are  some  con- 
siderable hills,  but  nothing  which  de- 
serves the  name  ofa  mountain.  The  soil 
is  rich,  and  is  not  surpassed  in  fertility 
by  any  part  of  the  state.  It  produces 
corn  and  grain  in  abundance.  Fifty 
bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  and  25  of  rye 
and  wheat  are  ordinary  crops.  Among 
the  minerals  are  marble,  limestone,  rock 
crystals,  and  sulphuret  of  iron.  The 
township  produces  a  great  variety  of 
fruits,  particularly  apples,  in  abundance. 
The  timber  is  various,  consisting  of  beech, 
birch,  maple,  oak,  ash,  elm,  pine,  &,c. 
Stallaticg  of  1840.— Horses,  216;  cattle, 
1,160  ;  sheep,  6,4.^)1  ;  swaie,  72G  ;  wheat, 
bush.  2,!tr.3;  bi.rley,  106;  o.its,  ](t,]48  ; 
rye,  4,()22 ;  buck  wheat,  1,146;  Indian 
corn,  2,187  ;  potatoes,  l;),r!68  ;  hay,  tf)ns, 
2,061;  sugar,  lbs.  9,8i;3;  wool,  12,5()4. 
Population,  724. 

Grand  Isi.e  County,  is  bounded 
norili  by  Canada,  on  the  north  line  of 
Aiburj;)! ;  the  rest  /f  the  Cjunty  consists 
of  islands,  which  are  embosomed  in  the 
waters  of  lake  Chauiplain.  It  lies  be- 
tv-^een  4  4°  H5'  and  45'^  north  lat.  and  be- 
tween 3"  3!t'  and  3°  47'  east  long.,  being 
28  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and 
about  f)  miles  wide,  and  containing  82 
square  miles  It  was  incorp.irated  No- 
vember n,  18r!2.  No  permanent  seltle- 
ment  was  made  in  this  county  until  after 


the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war.  The 
streams  here  are  all  small,  and  there  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  a  gond  mill  jirivileo-e 
in  the  county.  There  has,  however  been 
one  water  grist  mill,  which  did  consider- 
abh'  business,  and  one  or  two  windmills. 
The  surface  of  the  county  is  genernlly 
level,  and  the  soil  very  rich  and  produc- 
tive. The  first  settlers  of  this  county 
were  subject  to  fevers  and  other  diseases, 
induced  by  the  noxious  exhalations  from 
the  stagnant  waters,  hut,  since  the  lands 
have  become  generally  cleared  and  culti- 
vated, the  inhabitants  have  become  more 
healtiiy.  North  Hero  is  the  shire  town. 
The  supreme  court  sits  here  on  the  3d 
Tuesday  in  January,  and  the  county  court 
on  the  ist  after  the  4th  Tuesday  in  April, 
and  the  4th  Tuesday  in  September.  SCa- 
tistics  of  1840. — Horses,  1,161;  cattle, 
.5,463;  sheep,  27,451;  swine,  3,17!);  wheat, 
bus.  21,430;  barley,  1,655  ;  oats,  43,430; 
rye,  11,504  ;  buckwheat,  !),2l6  ;  Ind.  corn, 
13,816;  potatoes,  76,408;  hay,  tons,  8,.5!t3; 
sugar,  lbs.  34,478  ;  wool,  57,546.  Popu- 
lation, 3,883. 

Granville,  a  post  town  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Addison  county,  and  is  bounded 
northerly  l>y  Warren  and  a  part  of  Rox- 
bury,  easterly  by  Brainlree,  southerly  by 
Hancock  and  a  part  of  Rochester  and  west 
by  Ripton.  It  lies  22  miles  south  west 
from  Montpelier,  and  42  north  west  from 
Windsor,  in  lat.  43°  59'  and  long.  4^  10'. 
It  was  granted  November  7,  1780,  and 
chartered,  to  Reuben  King,  August  2, 
1781,  by  the  name  of  Kingston.  The 
name  was  altered  to  Granville,  Nov.  6, 
1834.  The  settlement  of  this  township 
was  commenced  soon  after  the  close  of  the 
revolution,  by  Reuben  King  and  others. 
In  20  years  from  the  commencement  of 
the  settletnent  there  were  but  17  deaths, 
four  of  them  men,  two  of  whom  were  up- 
wards of  80  years  of  age,  and  no  estate 
has  been  settled  by  law.  Jos.  Patrick  was 
the  first  town  clerk,  the  first  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  tlie  first  representative.  The 
dysentery  prevailed  here  in  !8i  6,  and  was 
very  mortal.  The  religious  denomina- 
tions are  Congregationalists  and  Baptists. 
White  river  is  f.)rmed  here  by  the  union 
of  several  consider.ible  branches.  On  one 
of  these  is  a  fall  of  100  feet.  Fifty  feet  of 
tile  h>wer  part  of  it  is  perpendicular,  and 
at  the  bottom  is  a  h<>\e  worn  into  the  rock 
ten  feet  deep.  A  consitlerable  part  of  the 
suriiice  of  the  townshp  is  mountainous. 
Sta/i.stics  of  1840.— Horses,  123;  cattle, 
.56'';  sheep,  2,100;  swine,  440;  wheat, 
bush.  1,006;  oats,  5,300;  rye,  60;  buck 
wheat,  205  ;  Indin.n  corn,  56') ;  potatoes, 
l!),2i)0  ;  hay,  tons,  l,3i)0  ;  sugar,  lbs. 
15,900)  wool  5,900.     Population,  545. 
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Grassy  Brook.  See  Brookline. 

Green  Mountains.  (Sec  part  first,  p. 
3.)  TJie  principal  summits  of  the  Green 
Mountains  are  Shrewsbury  peak  in 
Shrewsbury,  Killington  peak  in  Sher- 
burne, Camel's  Hump  in  Huntington, 
Mansfield  mountains  in  Mansfield,  Ster- 
ling peak  in  Sterling,  and  Jay  peak  in  Jay. 

Green  River.  There  are  tvvo  small 
streams  of  this  name.  One  rises  in  Eden, 
passes  through  the  corner  of  Hydepark, 
and  falls  into  the  Lamoille  in  Wolcott. 
The  other  originates  in  Marlborough,  and 
after  running  through  a  part  of  Halifax  and 
Guilford,  passes  olF  into  Massachusetts. 

Greensborough,  a  post  town,  six  miles 
square,  lying  in  the  south  part  of  Orleans 
county,  in  lat.  44°  36'  and  long.  4"  41. 
It  is  bounded  northerly  by  Glover,  east- 
erly by  Wheelock  and  Goshen  gore, 
southerly  by  Hardwick,  and  westerly  by 
Craftsbury  and  a  small  part  of  Wolcott. 
It  lies  !i7  miles  northeasterly  from  Mont- 
pelier,  and  79  miles  north  from  Windsor. 
This  township  was  granted  November  6, 
1780,  and  chartered  August  20,  1781,  to 
Harris  Colt  and  his  associates.  Messrs. 
Tolman  and  Wood  visited  this  town,  and 
spent  three  days  here,  in  the  spring  of 
1787.  In  December,  1788,  the  Hon. 'Tim- 
othy Stanley  lost  his  foot  by  frost,  atten- 
dintr  a  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  this 
township  at  Cabot.  The  first  settlement 
v/as  begun  in  Greensborough,  in  the 
spring  of  1789,  when  Messrs.  Ashbel  and 
Aaron  Shepard  removed,  with  their  fami- 
lies, from  Newbury  to  this  place.  The 
hardships  which  the  first  settlers  of  this 
town  had  to  endure,  were  very  consider- 
able. In  coming  into  the  town,  the  wo- 
men had  to  proceed  on  foot,  and  all  the 
furniture,  belonging  to  the  two  families, 
was  drawn  upon  three  hand  sleds,  on  the 
crust.  Both  families  consisted  of  five  per- 
sons, Mr.  Ashbel  Shepard  and  his  wife, 
and  Mr.  Aaron  Shepard,  his  wife  and  one 
child.  Mr.  Aaron  Siupard  removed  his 
family  to  Coos  in  August,  and  did  not  re- 
turn till  Blarch,  when  his  brother,  Horace 
Shepard  and  family,  returned  with  him. 
Thus  were  Mr.  Ashbel  Shepard  and  his 
wife,  left  from  August  till  March,  with 
no  other  human  being  in  the  town.  Their 
nearest  neighbors  were  Mr.  Cutler's  fam- 
ily, in  Craftsbury,  which  had  removed 
there  the  preceding  autumn,  and  Mr.  Web- 
ster's family,  in  Cabot.  Mr.  Shepard 
brought  all  his  grain  from  Newbury,  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  40  miles,  of  which  he 
drew  it  16  miles  upon  a  hand  sled,  with 
the  snow  between  four  and  five  feet  deep. 
In  the  same  manner,  he  drew  hay  for  the 
support  of  a  cow,  from  a  meadow  of  wild 
grass,  three  miles  distant      On  the  25th 


of  March,  Mrs.  Shephard  was  delivered 
of  a  son,  William  Scott,  the  first  child 
born  in  this  town.  The  proprietors  voted 
him  a  present  of  100  acres  of  land.  Inl790, 
Mr.  Joseph  Stanley  removed  his  family 
here,  and  the  same  year  the  Hon.  Timo- 
thy Stanley  erected  the  first  saw  mill  on 
the  outlet  of  Caspian  Lake.  In  1791 ,  Mr. 
Law  and  three  Messrs.  Hills,  removed 
their  families  here.  This  year  Mr.  T. 
Stanley  erected  a  house  and  grist  mill,  and 
removed  his  family  liere  in  171*2.  In  179.5, 
there  were  23  families  and  108  persons  in 
town.  The  town  organized,  March  29, 
1792.  The  denominations  of  Christiana 
are.  Baptists,  Congregationalists  and 
Methodists.  The  Rev.  Salmon  King  was 
settled  over  the  Congregational  church 
here  about  the  year  1808,  and  continued 
a  few  years.  The  surface  of  this  town  is 
uneven,  but  the  elevations  are  not  gener- 
ally abrupt.  The  land  is  well  timbered, 
mostly  with  hard  wood,  except  on  the 
river  and  about  its  head  waters,  where  it 
is  almost  entirely  hemlock,  spruce,  cedar 
and  fir.  The  soil  is  of  a  middling  quali- 
ty, but  on  account  of  its  being  situated 
about  the  head  waters  of  several  consider- 
able rivers,  much  of  the  land  is  wet  and 
cold,  and  the  crops  are  liable  to  suffer  by 
frost.  The  river  Lamoille  is  formed  by 
the  union  of  several  streams  in  this  town. 
Caspian  Lake  or  Lake  Beautiful,  lies  in 
the  south  part  of  this  town,  and  discharg- 
es its  waters  to  the  east  into  the  Lamoille, 
affording  a  number  of  valuable  mill  priv- 
ileges, around  which  has  grown  up  a  beau- 
tiful little  village,  containing  a  meeting 
house,  store,  &c.  This  pond  is  about  3 
miles  long,  and  1^  broad.  Etiiffo  pond, 
lying  mostly  in  the  western  part  of  this 
town,  is  about  a  mile  long,  and  forms  the 
head  waters  of  Black  river.  These  ponds 
produc:'  abundance  of  fine  trout.  Runa- 
way  Pond  (see  Glover)  was  partly  in  this 
town,  and  was  formerly  the  source  of  the 
Lamoille.  There  are  several  other  small 
ponds  in  the  north  part  of  the  town, 
which,  at  present,  form  the  head  waters 
of  the  Lamoille.  One  grist  mill,  three 
saw  mills,  one  fulling  mill,  and  one  card- 
ing machine.  Statistics  of  1840. — Horses, 
198;  cattle,  1,202  ;  sheep,  4,.524 ;  swine, 
.561  ;  wheat,  bu.  2,074  ;  barley,  1,656 ;  oats, 
9,907;  rye,  64;  b"k  wheat,  478  ;  Indian 
corn,  557 ;  potatoes,  42,423  ;  hay,  tons, 
3,215;  sugar,  lbs.  43,920 ;  wool,  11,820. 
Population,  883. 

Groton,  a  township  in  the  south  part 
of  Caledonia  county,  is  in  lat.  44°  14'  and 
long  4°  45',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Peacham,  east  by  Ryegate,  south  by 
Topsham,  and  west  by  Harris'  gore.  It 
lies  16  miles  east  from  Montpelier,  and 
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15  northwest  from  Newbury.  It  was 
granted  November  7, 1780,  and  chartered 
to  Tliomas  Butterfield  and  his  associates, 
October  20, 178'J,  containing  28,300  acres. 
The  settlement  of  the  township  was  com- 
menced in  1787,  by  Messrs.  James,  Ab- 
bott, Morse  and  Osmore.  John  James 
was  the  first  male  child  born  in  town. 
The  town  was  organized  March  28,  1797, 
and  Nathaniel  Knight  was  tlie  first  town 
clerk.  The  wife  of  a  Mr.  Page,  in  this 
town,  was,  in  18]  9,  delivered  of  four  male 
children  at  a  birth.  The  religious  denom- 
inations are  Baptists  and  Methodists. 
The  ministers  are  Elder  Lyman  Culver, 
Baptist,  and  Elder  James  Smith,  Metho- 
dists. The  surface  of  this  township  is 
generally  uneven,  rough  and  stoney. 
There  is,  however,  some  very  good  land, 
both  in  the  northeast  and  southwestern 
parts.  The  timber  is  mostly  spruce  and 
hemlock,  interspersed  with  maple,  beech 
and  birch.  This  township  is  watered  by 
Wells  river  and  some  of  its  branches, 
which  affbrd  several  good  mill  privileges. 
There  are  also  several  natural  ponds. 
Wells  river  pond,  through  which  Wells 
river  passes,  is  in  the  north  part,  and  is 
three  miles  long  and  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  wide.  Little  pond,  in  the  south- 
eastern part,  covers  about  100  acres,  and 
lies  in  the  course  of  Wells  river.  Kettle 
pond,  so  called  on  account  of  Mr.  Hos- 
mer,  a  hunter,  having  lost  a  small  kettle 
in  its  vicinity,  lies  in  the  northwest  cor- 
ner, and  covers  about  40  acres.  The 
soutli  branch  rises  in  Harris'  gore,  and 
running  nearly  east  through  the  south 
part  of  the  town,  joins  Wells  river  just 
balow  Little  pond.  In  the  south  part  of 
the  towii.-iiiip  is  an  ex+en^-ive  bnnk  of 
white  clay  or  marl,  which  is  a  very  good 
substitute  for  chalk,  and  which  has  been 
used  instead  of  lime  in  plastering,  and  is 
said  to  answer  a  very  good  purpose. 
There  are  here  one  grist,  seven  saw  and 
one  fulling  mill,  two  stores  and  two  tan- 
neries. Statistics  of  1840. — Horses,  169  ; 
cattle,  1,138;  sheep,  2,061 ;  swine,  605; 
wheat,  bus.  2,165 ;  barley,  306  oats,  13,- 
618  ;  Indian  corn,  2,967  ;  potatoes,  31,- 
095  ;  hay,  tons,  2,009 ;  sugar,  lbs.  20,530; 
wool,  4,00 L     Population,  928. 

Guildhall,  a  post  and  shire  township 
in  Esse.x  county,  situated  in  lat.  44'?  32' 
and  long.  5°  18',  containing  19,477  acres, 
or  thirty  square  miles.  It  is  50  miles 
northeast  from  Montpelier,  25  from  Dan. 
ville,  and  83  from  Windsor.  It  is  bound- 
ed north  by  Maidstone,  east  by  Connec- 
ticut river,  south  by  Lunenburgh,  and 
west  by  Granby,  and  lies  opposite  to  Lan- 
caster in  New  Hampshire.  Guildhall 
was  chartered  October  10,  1761,  and  gran- 


ted to  Elisha  Hall  and  his  associates. 
The  settlement  was  commenced  in  the 
lower  part  of  this  town,  which  was  then 
thought  to  be  a  part  of  Lunenburgh,  in 
1764,  by  David  Page,  Timothy  Nash  and 
George  Wheeler.  In  1775,  Enoch  Hall, 
Micah  Amy  and  James  Rosbrook  joined 
the  settlement;  Eleazer  Rosbrook  and 
Samuel  Page,  in  1778,  and  David  Hopkin- 
son,  and  Reuben  and  Simeon  Howe,  in 
1779.  The  first  settlers  suffered  severe 
privations  and  hardships  for  a  number  of 
years.  They  brought  their  grain  and  pro- 
visions, in  canoes,  from  Northfield  in 
Massac. lusetts,  a  distance  of  more  than 
150  miles.  During  the  revolutionary  war, 
they  were  in  continual  alarm,  and  fre- 
quently annoyed  by  the  Indians  and  to- 
ries,  who  killed  their  cattle,  plundered 
their  houses,  and  carried  a  number  of  the 
inhabitants  into  captivity.  The  first  town 
meeting  recorded  was  in  March,  178.5. 
But  ii  appears  from  the  records,  that  the 
town  had  been  previously  organized.  The 
denominations  of  Christians  are  Congre- 
gationalists,  Methodists  and  Baptists. 
The  Congregational  church  was  formed 
in  1799  ;  settled  the  Rev.  Caleb  Burge, 
August  3,  1808,  who  was  dismissed  in 
March,  1814.  The  Rev.  James  Tisdale 
was  settled  September  20,  1830,  and  dis- 
missed in  May,  1836.  The  Rev.  Francis 
P.  Smi„h,  the  present  pastor,  was  settled 
in  September,  1838.  There  have  been 
two  county  grammar  school  houses  erec- 
ted in  this  town,  both  of  which  were  con- 
sumed by  fire.  The  surface  of  this  town, 
except  on  the  river,  is  uneven,  hard  and 
rocky.  The  intervales  and  flats  are  easy 
and  fertile.  Burnside  ?i\iA  Co?o  mountain 
are  considerable  elevations.  Connecticut 
river  washes  the  east  side  of  this  town. 
Its  other  waters  are.  Cutler's  Mill  brook, 
on  which  mills  have  been  erected,  and 
Burnsidc  brook,  on  which  also,  are  mill 
privileges.  There  is  a  small  village  in 
the  northeast  corn*,  of  the  town,  con- 
taining the  county  buildings,  several  offi- 
ces, stores,  &c.  At  this  village  is  a  good 
bridge  across  Connecticut  river.  There 
is  another  bridge,  connecting  this  town 
with  Lancaster,  near  the  south  east  cor- 
ner. There  are  here  two  stores,  one  tav- 
ern, one  grain  mill,  two  saw  mills,  and 
one  fulling  mill.  Statistics  of  1840. — 
Horses,  126;  cattle,  794;  sheep,  1,285; 
swine,  446;  wheat,  bn.  957  ;  barley,  78  ; 
oats,  6,285  ;  buck  wheat,  1,774  ;  In.  corn, 
905;  potatoes,  25,025;  hay,  tons,  1,415 ; 
sugar,  }bs.  11,800  ;  wool,  2^081.  Popula- 
tion, 470. 

Guilford,  a  post  town  in  the  south 
part  of  Windham  county,  is  in  lat.  42" 
47'  and  long.  4'  26',  and  is  bounded  north 
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by  Brattlebornugh,  east  by  Vernon,  south 
by  Leyden,  Massachusetts,  and  west  by 
Halifax.  It  lies  50  miles  south  from 
Windsor,  31  east  fmm  Bennington.  It 
was  chartered  April  2,  1754,  to  fifty- four 
proprietors,  principally  of  Massachusetts, 
and  contained  23,040  acres.  When  gran- 
ted tlie  town  was  a  perfect  wilderness, 
yet  by  the  charier,  the  grantees  were  to 
bold  their  first  meeting  for  the  choice  of 
officers,  &c.  on  the  first  of  May,  1754, 
and  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  March  ever 
afterwards.  It  seems  the  town  was  first 
organized  by  and  under  the  very  grant 
itself.  Power  was  given  to  the  grant- 
ees to  transact  the  business  of  the  town 
as  a  majority  slinuld  see  fit,  subject  only 
to  the  control  of  the  parliament  of  Eng- 
land. This  little  enterprising  hand,  com- 
pdsed  of  Samuel  Hunt,  John  Chandler, 
David  Field,  Elijah  Williairjs,  M'cah 
Rice,  Ira  Carpenter  and  others,  having 
little  to  fear  from  the  nouiinal  p^>wer  of 
parliament,  in  the  vv;!derneb!s  of  Veninitit, 
assumed  the  title,  which  wns  virtuiilly 
created  by  theirchnrter,  of  a  little  indepen- 
dent republic.  By  the  records  of  iheir 
first  meetings,  they  appear  to  havi-  been 
governed  by  certain  committees,  chosen 
for  the  purpose  of  surveying  the  I'.iids, 
laying  road.?,  drawing  the  shares  or  lots, 
taxing  the  rights,  &c.  ;  but  their  greatest 
object  v\  as  to  procure  and  encour.ige  set- 
tlers. Their  meetings  were  held  at<irefn- 
field,  Northfield,  Hinsdale  or  Bratlleboro', 
until  1  765,  when  thi-ir  first  uicetmg  was 
held  at  Guillbrd  There  was  a  cimdition 
which,  if  not  performed,  went  to  defeat 
the  grant.  The  grantees  were  to  settle, 
clear  and  cultivate,  in  five  years,  five 
acres  for  every  50  in  said  township.  Al- 
though much  time  and  money  were  spent 
in  making  roads  and  clearing  lands,  yet 
on  the  20lh  of  March,  17(j4,  the  grantees 
by  a  special  committee  chosen,  petitioned 
the  governor  of  N.  H.  for  a  confirmation 
of  their  grant,  and  an  extention  of  the 
time,  stating  that  the  intervention  of  an 
Indian  war  had  made  it  impracticable  for 
them  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  char- 
ter. Their  prayer  was  granted  and  the 
time  for  settling  the  town,  extended  to 
the  first  of  January,  1766.  From  the  lime 
the  charter  was  confirmed  in  1764,  the 
town  began  to  be  rapidly  settled  by  emi- 
grants from  Massachusetts  and  other 
New-England  states.  Through  the  poli- 
cy of  tiie  original  proprietors,  the  first 
settlers  began  upon  lots  of  50  acres,  in  or- 
der to  fulfil  the  condition  of  the  grant. 
So  rapid  was  the  increase  of  population, 
that  the  town  soon  became  the  largest  in 
the  state  as  to  numbers.  Yet  there  was  not 
a  single  village  in  the  township,  or  rath- 


er the  whole  township  was  a  village — all 
the  hills  and  vallies  were  smoking  with 
lints.  By  the  charter  350  acres  were 
called  a  share,  and  all  the  proprietors 
shared  alike.  The  reservations  in  tl\e 
charter  consisted  of  "  one  whole  share  to 
the  society  in  England  for  propagating 
the  gospel  in  foreign  parts — one  to  the 
first  settled  minister  of  the  gospel — and 
one  whole  share  for  a  glebe,  for  the  min- 
istry of  the  church  of  England,  as  by  law 
established."  The  governor  was  not  un- 
mindful of  his  own  interest  He  reserved 
500  acres  to  be  located  by  itself,  for  his 
own.  The  town  was  laid  out  into  50  and 
100  acre  lots.  The  public  rights  were 
fairly  located,  but  tliiit  of  the  ro)'a)  gocer- 
77or  fell  upon  the  only  mountain  in  town, 
which  still  bears  the  name  of  authority 
upon  the  map — "Gov.  Mountain."  Al- 
though no  reservation  was  made  in  the 
grant  for  the  use  of  schools,  yet  one 
wh  !r>  elnre  was  located  for  that  purpose. 
Th.it  was  a  just  and  generous  net  of  the 
proprietors,  but  it  wss  not  the  same  liber- 
ahty  that  governed  them,  when  *h(y  lo- 
cated, S(jld  and  settli  d  one  whcle  tier  of 
hundred  acre  lots  north  beyond  the  ex- 
tent of  their  charier.  That  was  the  case 
Hnd  the  same  is  held  by  the  town  to  this 
day  "All  the  pine  trees  suitable  for 
masting  the  royal  Navy"  were  reserved 
(o  his  Majesty.  This  shews  the  attention 
the  English  nation  paid  to  the  Navy.  One 
hundred  miles  from  the  ocean,  where  no 
sui:h  timber  grew,  was  that  reservation 
rnnde.  What  has  been  related,  with  a 
little  "proclamation  money,"  was  the 
price  of  the  charter. 

The  fir.sl  land  was  cleared  in  17.58  by 
the  Hon.  Jona.  Hunt  arid  Elisha  Hunt, 
on  the  farm  now  occupied  by  the  Rev. 
Asa  Haynes.  The  first  settlement  was 
made  by  l\!icah  Rice  and  family,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1761,  on  the  place  now  occupied 
by  Jeremiah  Greenleaf,  Esq.  Mr.  R.'s 
widow  died  in  1832,  aged  95  years,  and 
his  oldest  son  is  now  living  here,  aged  80. 
Soon  after  followed  Jonathan  Bigelow, 
John  Barney,  Daniel  Lynds,  Wm.  Bige- 
low, Ebenezer  Goodenongh,  Paul  Chase, 
Thomas  Cutler,  John  Shepardson,  and 
others.  They  came  into  town  by  the  way 
of  Broad  brook.  Beginning  at  the  mouth 
of  that  stream  on  Connecticut  river  in 
Vernon,  and  passing  up  on  its  banks, 
they  found  their  way  into  Guilford. — 
That  was  then  the  only  road,  nnd  even 
thai  was  impassable  with  teams.  I'he 
first  settlers  had  either  to  boil  or  pound 
their  corn,  or  go  15  miles  to  mill  with  a 
grist  upon  their  backs.  It  appears,  by 
what  records  can  be  found,  that  the  town 
was  wholly  governed  by  a  set  of  officers 
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chosen  annually  by  the  people  under  their 
charter,  until  the  19th  May,  1772,  when 
the  inhabitants,  at  a  "  district  meeting  as- 
sembled" iu  the  district  of  Guilford,  vo- 
ted, that  Guilford  was  in  the  county  of 
Cumberland  and  province  of  New  York, 
and  chose  officers  of  the  town,  agreeably 
to  the  laws  of  that  province.  At  that 
meeting  a  recor-d  was  first  made  in  a  reg- 
ular town  book,  which  was  purchased  by 
the  original  proprietors  some  years  before. 
By  that  record  it  appears,  John  Shepard- 
son  was  chosen  "  district  clerk,  John  Bar- 
ney supervisor,"  »fec.,  and  the  meeting 
was  then  adjourned  to  a  day  after  the  an- 
nual meeting  by  the  charter.  Having  re- 
nounced their  charter,  and  there  being  no 
government  which  really  exercised  au- 
thority over  them,  they  continued  to  leg- 
islate for  themselves,  and  tradition  says 
that  good  justice  was  done,  yet  one  prin- 
ciple of  the  charter  was  still  adhered  to, 
none  but  proprietors,  or  those  who  held 
under  them,  had  a  right  to  rule,  or  vote 
in  their  meetings.  Thus  was  this  little 
republic  regulated  by  a  to\vn  meeting, 
which  was  adjourned  from  time  to  time, 
without  interruption  from  abroad,  or  con- 
tentions at  home,  until  the  year  1776. 
Then  the  town  was  beset  with  violent  to- 
ries  and  Yorkers  on  the  one  side,  and 
brave  whigs  and  New-states-inen  on  the 
other.  The  whigs,  united  with  those  op- 
posed to  the  claims  of  the  state  of  New- 
York,  that  and  the  succeeding  year,  out 
voted  the  tories  and  the  Yorker.s.  In  1776 
the  town  voted  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
Benjamin  Carpenter,  their  delegate  to  the 
Westminster  Convention  in  1775.  They 
voted  to  raise  nine  soldiers  for  the  conti- 
nental army,  equip  them  with  arms  and 
powder,  give  them  a  bounty  of  £4  "  bay 
money,"  by  a  tax  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  and  it  was  done.  I'hey  also 
resolved,  that  "  no  man  should  vote  for 
town  officers,  who  was  not  qualified  ac- 
cording to  the  direction  of  tlie  Continen- 
tal Congress."  Under  that  resolution, 
their  committee,  chosen  for  the  purpose, 
excluded  tories  from  the  polls,  vi  ct  armis, 
and  the  T^oor,  if  quaUfied-,  participated  in 
the  government.  The  title  of  the  town 
as  belonging  to  tlie  state  of  New  York, 
was  left  out  of  the  records.  To  give  some 
idea  of  tlie  laws  passed  by  the  old  repub- 
lic of  Guilford,  we  will  quote  the  follow- 
ing, passed  the  next  year,  1777.  "  Voted, 
not  to  let  any  person  vote  in  this  meeting, 
but  such  as  have  40  pounds  real  or  per- 
sonal estate.  Voted,  John  Barney  and 
Benjamin  Carpenter  be  a  committee  to 
go  to  Windsor,  in  June  next,  to  hear  the 
report  of  the  agent  sent  to  Congress 
concerning  a  new  state.  Voted,  that  any 
Pr.  III.  U 


person  who  shall,  for  the  future,  pretend 
to  hold  lands  by  busk  fence  possession, 
shall  be  dealt  with  by  the  town,  as  a 
breaker  of  the  peace  of  the  town,  and  a 
riotous  person,  Slc.     Attest — 

"  Elijah  Welch,  T.  Clerk. 
They  further  chose,  a  committee  to  es* 
tablish  the  price  of  labor,  all  kinds  of  pro- 
duce, goods,  wares  and  merchandise.  The 
report  of  the  committee  was  adopted  as 
the  law  of  the  town.  All  the  articles 
mentioned  were  a  legal  tender  for  debts, 
with  a  penalty  of  the  article  sold,  or  the 
value  thereof,  with  costs.  The  punish^ 
ment  of  offenders  was  various,  such  as 
"beech  sad,"  fines,  &c.,  but  tlie  most  dis- 
graceful of  all  was  to  be  compelled  to  em- 
brace the  Liberty  Pole,  with  both  arms, 
the  time  specified  by  the  committee  of  in- 
spection, or  judges.  There  was  again  an 
entire  change  of  politics  in  1778.  It  ap- 
pears by  the  records,  that  a  warrant  and 
notification  for  a  town  meeting  was  sent 
from  the  "  Council  of  Bennington,"  and 
a  meeting  held  upon  the  same,  when  it 
was  "  Voted,  not  to  act  agreeable  to  said 
warrant,"  and  the  meeting  was  dissolved. 
In  1779,  after  doing  the  customary  town 
business,  "  Voted^  Lovell  Bullock,  Timo- 
thy Root,  and  Henry  Sherburn,  a  com- 
mittee to  defend  the  town  against  the  pre- 
tended state  of  Vermont,  and  to  represent 
the  town  in  County  Committee."*  "  Hen- 
ry Sherburn,  Elliot  and  Hczekiah  Stow- 
ell,"  all  violent  "Yorkers,  were  cho- 
sen to  take  special  care  of  the  powder  and 
lead, and  other  town  stores"-aiid  the  meet- 
ing adjourned  to  the  next  year.  In  1780,  a 
like  meeting  was  held.  There  is  the 
following  record  for  1781 .  "  Then  all  the 
people  met  together  that  means  to  stand 
in  opposition  against  the  pretended  state 
of  Vermont,  and  acted  on  the  following 
articles,  viz."  Among  others  see  tlicfol- 
loioing — "  Voted,  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  insults  of  the  pretended  state 
of  Vermont.  Voted,  Peter  Briggs  and 
William  Bullock  for  a  Committee  to  send 
to  Charlestown  Convention.t  Voted,  that 
Hezekiah  Stowell  keep  the  names  of  those 
that  are  against  said  pretended  state," 
&.C.  Also,  May,  17S2.  "  Then  the  peo- 
ple met  in  general,  and  voted  to  stand 
ao-ainst  the  pretended  state  of  Vermont, 
until  the  decision  of  Congress  be  known, 
with  lives  and  fortunes.  Voted,  to  receive 
the  instructions  which  came  from  New 
York,  &c.  Voted,  and  chose  Henry  Ev- 
ens, Daniel  Ashcraft  and  Nathan  Fitch, 
to  forbid  the  Constable  acting."  These 
appear  not  to  be  regular  meetings  of  the 


*  See  SInde's  Vermont  State  Papers,   p.  106. 
\  Stctc  Papers,  p.  128  ;  also  Part  Sil,  p.  GO, 
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town,  but  of  the  Yorkers,  who  had  gotten 
possession  of  the  town  books  and  stores 
by  a  majority  of  votes  in  1778.  They  in 
turn  excluded  the  other  party  from  the 
polls,  by  force  of  arms.  Frequently  a  com- 
pany of  armed  Yorkers  came  from  Brat- 
tleboro',  to  stand  sentry  at  their  meetings, 
when  skirmishes  ensued  and  hostile  shots 
were  exchanged.  The  whigs  and  Ver- 
monters  also  kept  up  their  system  of  gov- 
ernment by  regular  and  stated  meetings, 
but  their  records  were  lost,  as  will  be  re- 
lated hereafter.  In  tlieir  turn  they  sent 
hostile  scouting  parties  to  Brattleboro',  to 
the  assistance  of  their  friends  in  that 
town.*  The  Vermonterg  had  a  sheriff, 
in  Guilford,  and  their  party,  also,  had  a 
constable,  who  continued  to  collect  taxes 
for  the  support  of  their  cause.  Those 
friendly  to  the  nev;  state  paid  without 
compulsion,  while  the  property  of  the 
Yorkers,  both  real  and  personal,  was  sold 
at  the  post  for  taxes.  For  that  reason  the 
committee  before  mentioned  was  chosen 
"  to  forbid  the  constable  acting",  and 
their  doings  were  spread  upon  the  records 
of  the  town,  by  proclamation,  as  follows. 
"  To  all  the  officers  of  the  civil  authority 
under  the  pretended  state  of  Vermont. 
You  are  hereby  forbid  to  proceed  against 
any  person,  or  persons,  that  owns  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  state  of  New  York,  ac- 
cording to  what  i&  recommended  in  a 
handbill,  by  Congress,  bearing  date  June 
2,  1780,  and  we  do  hereby  forbid  the  con- 
stable venduing  those  numbers  hereby 
given  him,"  (referring  to  certain  lots  on 
the  plan  of  the  town)  "  and  we  hereby 
forbid  you  on  your  apparel. 

"  Henry  Evens,!    >  ^ 

,,  r\        A  f  Committee 

"Dan  Ashcraft,  >     ^,, 

,,  TVT  1?  \     Chosen. 

"  Nathan  f  ITCH,  j 

*•  A  true  record, — Attest, 

"  Samuel  Bixby,  Town  Clerk.'" 
The  Yorkers  held  a  like  meeting  in 
1783,  April  29,  and  adjourned  to  their 
annual  meeting  in  1784. t  From  1778  to 
1783  the  town  was  governed,  principally, 
by  their  former  laws.  Both  parties  had 
their  committees,  and  the  Yorkers,  al- 
though in  authority,  could  not  govern  the 
town,  yet,  in  connection  with  the  tories, 
prevented  any  thing  being  done  under 
the  direction  and  government  of  the  new 
state. t  In  this  state  of  things,  Ethan  Al- 
len arrived  in  town,  at  the  head  of  100 
Green  "Mountain  Boys  ;  but,  as  we  have 
already  given  an  account  of  his  procla 
mation  and  proceedings,  we  shall  not  re- 
peat them  here.  §    From  1784  to  1791  no 

*  See  part  9ii,  p.  78.  |H.  Evens  wasono  of  tlio  five 
■who  were  banished  and  their  property  confiscated. 

J  See  Gov.  Chittenden's  leinonstranco,  &c.  same 
page  183.    $  See  part  second,  page  77, 


records  of  the  proceedings  of  the  town 
are  preserved.  In  March  of  the  year  last 
mentioned,  the  town  was,  for  the  first 
time,  duly  organized  under  the  constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  Vermont.  William  Bige- 
low  was  chosen  town  clerk,  who  came 
peaceably  into  possession  of  the  pa- 
pers and  records  of  the  town,  that 
were  to  be  found.  Tradition  says,  that 
during  the  seven  years  in  which  no  re- 
cords were  kept,  both  parties  held  public 
and  private  meetings,  but  that  it  was  a 
perfect  rule  of  anarchy.  The  Yorkers, 
although  they  had  the  town  books,  dared 
not  record  their  proceedings  in  them, 
and  both  parties  kept  secret  their  own  re- 
cords.  During  this  confusion  and  jeal- 
ousy, one  party  stole  the  records  of  the 
other,  and  hid  them,  together  with  their 
own,  many  deeds  and  proprietors'  papers, 
under  the  earth  in  the  pound,  in  order  to 
conceal  them  from  the  other.  There 
they  lay,  through  some  sad  misfortune, 
until  they  were  totally  spoiled.  When 
discovered  and  dug  up,  they  could  not  be 
read.  During  that  time,  the  Yorkers, 
having  been  so  closely  pursued  by  the 
military  and  civil  authority  of  Vermont, 
and  their  property  mostly  confiscated,  fled 
to  the  state  of  New  York,  and  settled  up- 
on the  grants  made  by  that  state  to  the 
New  York  sufferers.  Almost  a  whole 
township,  now  called  Bainbridge,  was  first 
settled  by  emigrants  from  Guilford.  Thia 
accounts  for  the  so  rapid  decrease  of  the 
population  from  1784.  While  the  town 
was  independent  of  any  power  superior 
to  the  town  meeting  assevihled,  refugees 
from  the  neighboring  states  flocked  into 
it,  but  when  the  law  came,  they  fled. 
The  violent  Yorkers  found  but  little  peace 
under  the  energetic  and  persevering  meas- 
ures of  the  states'  attorney  of  Windham 
county.  To  him  the  people  of  Guilford 
are  indebted  for  the  establishment  of  law 
and  order,  without  the  effusion  of  blood, 
and  the  dispersion  of  the  riotous.  Migra- 
tions have  not  only  been  westward,  but 
northward  and  eastward.  Most  of  the 
towns,  in  the  northern  and  middle  parts 
of  this  state,  contain  inhabitants  from  old 
Guilford.  Although  the  town  has  de- 
creased in  population,  it  has  increased  in 
opulence.  Where  one  farmer  now  occu- 
pies and  improves,  formerly  lived  half  a 
dozen,  or  more,  and  you  now  see  one  re- 
spectable dwelling  instead  of  as  many  log 
huts.  Since  1791,  there  has  been  noth- 
ing remarkable  in  the  history  of  the  town. 
From  that  time  the  inhabitants  have  sup- 
ported the  character  of  free  and  indepen- 
dent farmers,  very  jealous  of  their  rights, 
and  for  many  years  noted  for  their  strong 
prepossessions  in   favor   of  the  political 
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Bchool  of  Jefferson.  The  Hon.  Benjamin 
Carpenter  was  a  member  of  the  first  con- 
vention in  Vermont,  held  at  Dorset  in 
1776.  In  those  trying  times  with  the 
brave  sons  of  the  Green  Mountains,  when 
they  had  not  only  to  oppose  tiie  powerful 
state  of  New  York,  the  claims  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Masschusetls,  the  tories 
and  Yorkers  at  home,  and  the  menacing 
threats  of  Congress  abroad,  but  the  power 
of  his  majesty's  legions  in  war,  that  brave 
patriot,  with  an  allowance  of  three  days' 
provisions  upon  his  back,  would  cross  the 
Green  Mountains  on  foot  by  marked  trees, 
to  attend  the  legislature  at  Bennington, 
for  the  purpose  of  devising  ways  and 
means  of  defence  against  all  the  enemies 
of  the  state.  As  delegate  to  tlie  assem- 
bly, as  a  member  of  the  council,  and  lieu- 
tenant governor  of  the  state,  he  deserved- 
ly holds  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  early 
history  of  the  same.*  Hon.  John  Shep- 
ardson,  born  in  1718,  was  a  firm  patriot 
of  the  revolution,-  and  lield  the  offices  of 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  and  member 
of  the  council  for  several  years.  Died,  in 
1798.  Hon.  Samuel  Shepardson,  born  in 
1757,  was  a  useful  member  of  society,  and 
had  the  honor  of  sitting  as  a  member  of 
the  council  for  several  years.  Died,  in 
1813.  Hon.  William  Bigelow,  one  of  the 
first  settlers  of  the  town,  and  always  a 
father  to  the  people,  born  in  17.51,  was  a 
judge  of  the  county  court,  which  office 
he  held  with  good  reputation  to  himself, 
and  died  in  1814.  Among  the  early  set- 
tlers of  the  the  town,  since  1796,  might 
be  mentioned  tlie  names  of  the  Hon.  Royal 
Tyler,  Hon.  James  Elliot,  Hon.  Richard 
Whitney,  Hon.  Micah  Townshend,  Hon. 
Henry  Seymour,  Hon.  Gilbert  Denison, 
Hon.   Samuel   Elliot,  Hon.  John  Noyes, 


*Upon  a  large  white  marble  tomb  stone,  in  the 
west  part  of  Guilford,  is  the  following  inscription, 
inserted  hero  for  its  curiosity. 

SACRED  TO    THE    MEMORY 

OF    THE 

Hon.  BENJ.  CARPENTER,  Esq. 

Born  in  Rehoboth,  Mass.  A.  I».  1726, 

A  magistrate  ill  Rhode-Island  in  A.  I)   1764. 

A  public  teacher  of  righteousness, 

An  able  advocate  to  his  last  I'or  IJemocracy, 

And  the  equal  rights  of  man. 

Removed  to  tliis  town,  A.  U.  1770, 

Was  a  fiehl  officer  in  the    Revolutionary  war, 

A  founder  of  the  lirst  constitution  and  government  of 

Vermont. 

A  Councillor  of  Censors,  in  A.  D.  17B3, 

A  member  of  the  Council,  and    Lieut    Governor  of 

ilie  State  in  A.  D.  1779, 
A  firm  professor  of  Christiansty  in  the  Babtist  church 

50  years.     Left  this  world 

And  146  persons  of  lineal  posterity,  ftlarch  SJOth  1304, 

Aged  78  years  10  months  and  12  days, 

with  a  strong 

Mind  and    full  faith  of  a  more 

Glorious  state  hereafter. 

Stature  about  six  feet — weight  200. 

Death  had  no  terror. 


and  many  others  of  less  note,  who  are 
mostly  identified  with  the  history  of  the 
state,  but  who  have  since  removed  from 
the  town.  Guilford  was  the  birth  place 
of  Henry  Denison,  Esq.,  the  late  poet  of 
Georgia,  and  also  of  the  Rev.  Wilbur 
Fisk,  late  president  of  the  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity at  Middletown,  Ct.  The  Rev. 
Ro3'al  Girley  was  the  first  settled  minis- 
ter in  Guilford.  He  was  of  the  Congre- 
tional  order,  and  received  the  right  of 
land  reserved  and  located  for  that  pur- 
jiose.  He  was  settled  in  the  year  1775, 
and  died  soon  after.  He  was  a  young 
man  of  science,  and  much  respected  for 
his  pious  and  amiable  deportment.  The 
second  of  the  same  order  was  the  Rev. 
Henry  Williams,  who  was  settled  in  1779. 
Rev.  Bunker  Gay,  of  Hinsdale,  preached 
bis  ordination  sermon.  His  text  was 
^^  Death  in  the  pot."  He  was  a  violent 
Yorker,  and  when  the  town  submitted  to 
the  state  authority  he  left  with  his  politi- 
cal brethren.  The  third,  the  Rev.  Elijali 
Wollage,  was  settled  in  1794,  and  dis- 
missed in  1799.  The  next  of  that  order 
was  the  Rev.  Jason  Chamberlain.  He 
was  settled  in  1807,  and  in  1811,  being 
elected  professor  of  languages  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont,  by  his  own  request, 
was  dismissed.  Afterwards  the  Rev.  Eli- 
jah Wollage  returned,  and  was  received 
for  a  time,  but  dismissed  in  1818.  An 
Episcopal  church  was  formed  in  the  east 
parish,  November  8,  1818,  by  the  name 
of  Christ's  Church ;  and  on  the  8th  of 
May,  1819,  the  Congregational  society 
voted  to  unite  with  tlie  Episcopal  society, 
and  invited  their  minister,  tlie  Rev.  A.  L. 
Baury,  to  perform  divine  service  at  their 
meeting  house,  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
half  of  the  time.  An  Episcopal  society 
was  formed  for  that  purpose,  and  a  union 
of  the  two  societies  was  effected,  and  so 
has  continued  to  this  time.  The  Episco- 
pal ministers  who  have  officiated  here  are 
the  Rev.  Alfred  A.  Baury  from  Septem- 
ber, 1820  to  May,  1822,  the  Rev.  Samuel 
B.  Shaw  from  1822  to  1831 ;  the  Rev.  Ja- 
cob Pearson  from  1832  to  18.36  ;  the  Rev. 
Luraan  Foote  from  1837  to  1838;  and  the 
Rev.  John  B-  Pratt  from  1838  to  1841. 
The  present  minister  is  the  Rev.  Freder- 
ick A.  Wadleigh.  This  church  consists 
of  about  .50  communicants.  The  Baptists 
are  the  most  numerous  sect.  Among  the 
Elders  who  have  had  the  care  of  churches 
in  this  town,  may  be  mentioned  the  naines 
of  Willis,  Hicks,  Snowe,  Allen,  Packard, 
Leland,  Bucklin,  Wilson,  Lamb,  and 
Bruce.  Their  present  minister  is  Elder 
Milo  Frarey.  The  Methodisis  have  sev- 
eral classes  and  there  are  two  aiinisters 
of  this   order   in   town,    the    Rev.    Asa 
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Haynes  an<J  the  Rev.  John  L.  Smith. 
There  is  also  a  Universalist  society,  and 
their  present  minister  is  the  Rev,  Wm.  N. 
Barber.  There  were  formerly  a  very  few 
of  the  fanatical  sect  called  Dorrilites 
here.*  The  Congregationalists  built  the 
first  meeting  house,  the  Baptists  the  sec- 
ond. The  Episcopal  church  was  built  in 
1817,  the  Universalist  house  in  1836,  and 
the  Methodist  chapel  more  recentJy.  The 
town  has  a  neut  and  convenient  town 
house,  built  in  1821,  and  situated  near 
the  centre.  There  is  a  village  at  the 
west,  one  at  the  south,  one  at  the 
east,  and  one  at  the  centre  of  the  town  ; 
the  two  latter  much  the  largest,  yet  neith- 
er containing  more  than  25  or  30  houses. 
Elijah  Welch  was  the  first  physician  that 
settled  in  town.  Simon  Stevens  and 
Dana  Hyde  were  the  principal  physicians 
for  about  40  years.  The  town  is  divided 
into  15  school  districts,  in  each  of  which 
is  a  school  house,  convenient  for  teaching 
from  50  to  100  scholars.  In  them  schools 
are  kept  most  of  the  year.  The  pablic 
school  fund  has  amounted  to  ^10  yearly, 
arising  from  the  lands.  From  that  snm, 
deducting  the  rents  of  the  propagation 
rights,  $79,  taken  up  by  the  original  pro- 
prietors, leaves  $131  still  annually  in  the 
treasury,  arising  from  the  glebe  and  school 
lots.  The  funds  of  the  latter  were  nearly 
lost  to  the  town  as  follows  :  In  1777,  the 
town  voted  to  sell  those  lands,  amounting 
to  350  acres,  and  put  the  money  at  inter- 
est for  the  benefit  of  schools.  It  was 
done,  and  the  price  of  the  lands  received 
in  specie,  which  was  lent  by  the  whig 
administration  of  the  town,  in  1777,  to  the 
recruiting  officers,  for  the  purpose  of 
tempting  the  soldier  to  enlist  into  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country.  In  payment  of  the 
loans  continental  bills  were  received, 
which  turned  out  to  be  of  little  or  no  val- 
ue. Small  as  is  the  fund,  it  has  been  of 
great  use  to  the  town.  In  1818,  a  "  Fe- 
male Bible  and  Prayer  Book  Society"  was 
established  for  the  purpose  of  distributing 
those  precious  books  to  the  poor  of  the 
town,  and  at  the  same  time  a  Sunday 
school  was  formed,  both  of  which  are  un- 
der the  care  of  the  Episcopal  church.  A 
library,  consisting  of  about  300  volumes, 
styled  "  Guilford  Social  Library,"  estab- 
lished in  1790,  was  sold  at  auction,  by 
vote  of  the  society,  in  1818.  The  air  and 
climate  are  remarkably  wholesome.  The 
oldest  people  in  the  town  cannot  remem- 
ber any  remarkable  season  of  mortality. 
Most  of  the  inhabitants  live  to  a  good  old 
age,  and  the  physicians  remark  that  not 
one  to  a  hundred  die  annually.  It  is  not 
uncommon  in  town  for  people  to  live  to 
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the  age  of  100  years.  The  earth  is  natu- 
rally covered  with  a  deep,  strong  and  rich 
soil,  with  a  sufficient  mixture  of  earths  to 
make  it  warm,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
prevent  its  leaching.  The  hills  make  ex- 
cellent sweet  pastures,  and  the  low  landa 
are  fine  for  tillage.  The  farms  consist  of 
from  one  to  five  hundred  acres  each, 
which  keep,  through  the  year,  from  10  to 
40  cows,  with  other  stock  sufficient  for 
the  concerns  of  the  farm.  Of  late  years, 
some  of  the  more  wise  have  turned  their 
attention  to  the  raising  of  sheep,  for  which 
the  hills  are  best  suited.  The  land  is  nat- 
urally covered  with  maple,  hemlock,  wal- 
nut, beech,  birch,  ash,  bass,  butternut, 
and  elm.  A  few  trees  of  black  oak,  lo- 
cust and  sycamore,  are  found.  The  most 
useful  tree  is  the  maple.  The  farmers 
take  as  much  pains  to  keep  and  preserve 
an  orchard  of  maple  as  of  apple  trees, 
from  which  each  manufactures  from  50  to 
2000  lbs.  of  sugar  annually,  mostly  for 
their  own  use,  but  when  plenty,  it  be- 
comes an  article  of  commerce.  Beside 
butter  and  cheese,  for  which  the  town  is 
famous,  it  produces  beef,  pork,  poultry 
and  the  finest  of  horses  for  market.  All 
kinds  of  grain  are  raised,  but  not  in  plen- 
ty for  the  market.  Wheat  does  not  grow 
well  upon  the  old  fields.  Apples,  peach- 
es, plumbs,  pears,  cherries  and  quinces 
grow  and  bear  well.  As  the  stumps  and 
roots  decay,  some  of  the  hills  are  washed 
by  the  rains  and  have  decreased  in  value. 
The  prudent  farmers  have  set  out  shade 
trees  upon  their  hills,  which  not  only 
preserve  the  grass  from  the  scorching  rays 
of  the  sun,  but  the  roots  prevent  the 
ground  from  washing.  Free  from  rocks, 
stumps  and  shrubs,  most  of  the  hills  and 
vallies  are  smooth  on  the  surface,  and  in 
summer  present  to  the  eye  a  most  delight- 
ful scenery.  The  town  is  hilly  but  not ' 
mountainous.  Except  "  Gov.  Mt."  near- 
ly the  wliole  is  subject  to  cultivation. 
East  mountain,  so  called,  extending  the 
whole  length  of  the  town  north  and  south, 
is  the  largest  hill.  It  is  about  one  mile 
wide,  descending  gradually  to  the  east 
and  south,  and,  except  the  bluffs  on  the 
west  side,  is  cleared  and  cultivated. 
Even  the  west  side  is  covered  with 
excellent  timber.  On  the  top  of  this  hi)] 
live  some  of  the  greatest  dairy-farmers 
in  town,  There,  you  may  literally  see 
"cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills."  The 
rocks  are  principally  mica  slate,  lying  in 
tight  ledges,  interspersed  with  strata  of 
quartz,  and  running  from  north  to  south. 
Impure  garnets  are  plenty  in  the  mica 
slate,  and  some  good  specimens  of  rock 
crystal  have  been  found.  Quartz  and 
schorl,   in   various   mixtures,  are  fouri4 
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some  having  all  the  appearance  of  lava 
On  the  east  side  of  tlic  town  is  a  range  of 
argillaceous  slate,  which  is  manufactured 
into  roof  and  writing  slate.  Rolled  rocks  of 
granite,  from  huge  masses  to  small  peb- 
bles, appear  on  almost  every  lot.  On  some 
few  lots  is  limestone,  and  on  others,  bog 
iron  ore,  but  neither  sufficiently  pure  and 
plenty  for  manufacture.  A  slight  volcanic 
eruption  is  said  to  have  taken  place  here 
a  few  years  ago  upon  tlie  farm  of  Mr. Max- 
well. Gneiss  and  hornblende  slate,  with 
those  above  mentioned,  compose  the  prin- 
cipal rocks  in  town.  Rocks  of  all  kinds 
are  not  sufficiently  plenty  for  the  use  of 
the  farmer,  without  much  expense.  In  the 
banks  is  found  good  sand,  and  in  the  low 
lands  as  pure  clay,  perhaps,  as  any  in 
Vermont.  On  the  farm  of  Maj.  E.  Hough- 
ton, is  a  mineral  spring,  which  is  the  re- 
sort of  invalids,  troubled  with  scrofulous 
and  other  cutaneous  eruptions.  It  is  sit- 
uated in  a  piece  of  low  marshy  ground, 
and  the  water  is  impregnated  wiUi  mag- 
nesia, lime,  sulphur  and  iron.  The  bub- 
bles that  arise  in  the  spring,  on  meeting 
a  torch  held  upon  the  surface,  will  ex- 
plode with  a  flame.  Green  River  is  a 
rapid  stream,  running  south  through  the 
west  part  of  the  township, and  Broad  brook 
a  smaller  stream  running  east  through 
the  north  part.  There  are  two  small 
streams,  branches  of  Broad  brook,  which 
run  nortii,  one  through  the  centre,  and 
the  other  at  the  foot  of  the  east  mountain 
on  the  west  side,  and  empty  into  Broad 
brook.  On  both  the  former  are  line  mill 
privileges,  and  water  sufficient  at  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year.  The  banks  and  bottom 
of  these  streams  are  clean,  the  wnters  lim- 
pid, and  they  contain  trout.  Eels  and 
suckers  are  found  in  most  of  the  ponds, 
but  not  in  plenty.  There  are  now  in 
town  1  paper  mill,  1  extensive  tannery,  2 
comb  factories,  2  oil  mills,  2  grist  mills,  6 
saw  mills,  1  clothier's  works  and  carding 
machine,  4  stores,  and  4  taverns.  A  large 
cotton  factory,  situated  in  the  east  village, 
was  burnt  in  1820.  Statistics  of  1840. — 
Horses,  2.'>5  ;  cattle,  2,312 ;  sheep,  2,049; 
swine,  790;  wheat,  bu.  920  ;  barley,  1,940; 
oats,  4,630  ;  rye,  690  ;  b.  wheat,  30  ;  Ind. 
corn,  9,028;  potatoes,  31,795  ;  hay,  tons, 
3,438;  sugar,  lbs.  21,555;  wool,  6,472 
Population,  1525.  c.  s.  &  j.  b.  p. 

Halifax,  a  post  town  in  the  south  part 
of  Windham  county,  is  in  lat.  42'='  47'  and 
long.  4*^  20',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Marlborough,  east  by  Guilford,  south  by 
Colerain,  Mass.,  and  west  by  Whiting- 
ham.  It  lies  25  miles  east  from  Benning- 
ton,and  9  southwest  from  Brattleborough, 
and  was  chartered  May  11,  1750.  The 
settlement   was  commenced  in  1761,  by 


Abner  Rice  from  Worcester  county,  Mass- 
He  was  joined  by  others  from  Colerain 
and  Pelham,  Mass.  in  1763.  The  time  the 
town  was  organized  is  not  preciselyknown, 
but  was  about  the  year  1770.  Tlie  first 
town  clerk,  of  whom  any  information  has 
been  obtained,  was  Samuel  Woodard,  and 
the  first  representatives,  Hubbell  Wells, 
and  Edward  Harris.  The  religious  de- 
nominations are  Congregationalists  and 
Baptists.  The  former  church  was  oro-an- 
ized  in  1778.  The  Congregational  meeting 
house  was  built  in  1782,  and  the  Baptist 
meeting  house  in  1804.  The  first  settled 
minister  was  the  Rev.  David  Goodall  of 
the  Congregational  order.  He  was  set- 
tled in  1781,  and  dismissed  in  1796.  The 
Rev.  Jesse  Edson  was  ordained  over  the 
same  church  November  23, 1796,  and  died 
December  14,  J 805.  He  was  succeeded 
by  the  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Wood,  the  pres- 
ent minister,  who  was  ordained  Septem- 
ber 17,  1806.  The  minister  of  the  Bap, 
tist  church  is  Elder  Samuel  Fish.  The 
years  1799,  1800,  1817,  and  1831,  were 
seasons  of  special  religious  revivals. 
About  the  year  1812,  a  Mr.  Rice  died  her© 
aged  112  years.  The  years  1805,  1812, 
and  '13,  were  the  periods  of  the  most  re- 
markable mortality.  This  township  is 
watered  by  North  and  Green  river.  The 
former  runs  through  the  western  and 
southern  part,  and  the  latter  through  the 
northeastern.  They  are  both  large  and 
commodious  mill  streams,  and  the  mill 
privileges  are  numerous.  In  the  branch 
of  North  river,  on  the  farm  of  Henry 
Niles,  is  a  succession  of  cascades  extend- 
ing about  100  rods.  The  falls  are  from 
15  to  20  feet  each,  and  are  overlooked  by 
the  projecting  rocks  on  the  right  in  ascen^ 
ding  the  stream.  The  place  is  visited  by 
the  curious,  and  the  scene,  which  presents 
itself,  is  rugged,  wild  and  romantic.  The 
surface  of  the  township  is  uneven,  but 
there  are  no  mountains  worthy  of  notice. 
On  the  margin  of  North  river  is  a  cavern, 
called  JVoodnrd's  Care  or  Dun's  Den.  It 
is  25  feet  in  length,  5  in  width  and  the 
same  in  height.  The  sides  and  top  are  of 
solid  rock.  This  is  also  a  place  of  resort 
for  the  curious.  The  soil  is  generally  of 
a  good  quality,  well  adapted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  grass,  and  much  attention  is 
devoted  to  the  raising  of  cattle  and  the 
keeping  of  dairies.  The  people  are  most- 
ly industrious  and  wealthj^  The  timber 
is  principally  beech,  maple,  birch,  ash, 
hemlock,  and  spruce.  The  town  is  divi- 
ded into  14  school  districts  with  as  many 
school  houses.  At  the  centre  is  an  elegant 
brick  school  house,  42  by  24  feet  on  the 
ground,  in  which  the  languages  and  highr 
er  branches  of  literature  have  usually  been 
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taught  during  most  of  the  year.  There 
has  also  been  a  school  for  young  ladies,  in 
which,  besides  the  higher  branches  of  En- 
glish education,were  taught  draw  ing,pain- 
ting  and  music.  There  are,  in  town,  1 
grist  and  8  saw  mills,  2  stores,  and  2 
tanneries.  Statistics  of  1840. — Horses, 
257 ;  cattle,  2,417 ;  sheep,  5,051  ;  swine, 
1,000;  wheat,  bu.  1,335;  barley,  1,294; 
oats,  6,678  ;  rye,  695  ;  buck  wheat,  587  ; 
Ind.  corn,  5,420  ;  potatoes,  52,825  ;  hay, 
tons,  4,149 ;  sugar,  lbs.  46,660 ;  wool, 
9,875.     Population,  1 ,399. 

Hancock,  a  post  town  in  the  southeas- 
tern part  of  Addison  county,  is  in  lat.  43° 
65'  and  long.  4^^  8',  and  is  bounded  north- 
erly by    Granville,  and  a  part  of  Ripton, 
easterly  by  Rochester,  southerly  by   Go- 
shen, and   westerly  by  Goshen  and   Rip- 
ton.       It    lies    30    miles   southwest   from 
Montpelier,  and  40  northwest  from  Wind- 
sor ;  was  granted   November  7,  1780,  and 
chartered  July  31,  1781,  to  Samuel  Wil- 
cox and  his   associates.     The   settlement 
was  commenced  in  the  year  1788,  by  Jo- 
seph Butts,  from  Canterbury,  Con.,  Dan- 
iel Claflin,   from  New  Salem,   and  John 
Bellows,  from  Dalton,  Mass.,  with  their 
families.     Several  young  men  also  began 
improvements    the    same    year,    among 
whom   were    Zenas   Robbins,    and    Levi 
Darling.   Ebenezer,  son  of  Daniel  Claflin, 
was  the  first  child  born  here.     The  town 
was    organized    June    18,   1792.       Zenas 
Robbins    was    the   first  town    clerk,   and 
Daniel  Claflin,  John  Bellows,  and  James 
Claflin,  the    first  selectmen.     The  town 
was  first  represented  by  Esaias  Butts,  in 
the  year    1800.     The  religious  denomina- 
tions are  Methodists,  Universalists,  Con- 
gregational ists    and   Baptists.     The  Con- 
gregational  church    was    organized   July 
20,  1804,  but  has  never  had  a  settled  min- 
ister.    Emerson's  branch  of  White  river, 
the  sixth  branch  of  the  same,  and  Lecies- 
ter  river,  all  rise  near  the   southwest  cor- 
ner of  this  township.     Emerson's  branch 
runs  southeasterly    and  joins  White  river 
in    Rochester,     tlie    sixth     branch    runs 
northeasterly  and  falls  into    White   river, 
near  the   northeast  corner  of  this  town, 
and    Leciester    river    runs    westerly  into 
Otter  creek.     Middlebury  river  also  heads 
in    the    western    part  of    the    township. 
These  streams   afford  several   very  good 
mill  privileges.     The  whole  of  the  town- 
ship lies  upon  the  Green  Mountains,  but 
the  principal  ridge  is  on  tlie  western  side. 
The  surface  of  the  township  is  high  and 
broken,  and  but  a  small  portion  of  it  suit- 
able   for   tillage  ;  it,   however,    produces 
good  grass.     The  timber,  on  the  highest 
summits,  is  mostly  spruce  and  hemlock, 
on  other  parts  principally  beech,  maple, 


»fec.  There  are  1  grist  mill,  2  saw  mills, 
1  fulling  mill,  and  1  carding  machine, 
and  2  stores.  Statistics  of  1840. — Horses, 
96;  cattle,  544  ;  sheep,  1,942;  swine, 274  ; 
wheat,  bu.  567  ;  oats,  2,994-;  buck  wheat, 
80;  Ind.  corn,  396;  potatoes,  16,960; 
hay,  tons,  1,090;  sugar,  lbs.  10,600;  wool, 
4,890.     Population,  4.55. 

Hardwick,  aposttown  in  the  western 
part  of  Caledonia  county,  is  in  lat.  44°  31' 
and  long.  4°  39,  and  is  bounded  northeast 
by  Greensborough,  southeast  by  Walden, 
southwest  by  Monroe,  and  northwest  by 
Wolcott.     It  lies  21  miles  northeast  from 
Montpelier,  and  73  north  from  Windsor. 
It  was  granted    November   7,   1780,   and 
chartered  August  19,  178],  to  Danforth 
Keyes  and  his  associates,  containing  23040 
acres.     Soon  after  the  township  was  char- 
tered, a  man,    by   the   name  of  Safford, 
made  a  beginning  here,  but  was  soon  dis- 
couraged and  left  the  place.     About  the 
year  1790,  the  first  permanent  settlement 
was  made  by  several  families  of  the  name 
of    Norris  "from    New-Hampshire.     Mr. 
Porter  Page  came  in  about  the  same  time, 
and  also  a   number    of  families,    by   the 
name  of  Sabin,  soon  after,  among  whom 
was  Mr.    Gideon  Sabin,    whose  wife  was 
the  mother  of  26  children.     The  town  was 
organized   in    1705.     Paul    Spooner    waa 
first  tov/n  clerk,  and  also  the  first  Repre- 
sentative.    Jonas  Bundy   Hardwick,    son 
of  Nathaniel    Norris    was    the    first  child 
born  in  town.     The  Baptists  formed  the 
first  religious  society  soon  after  the  settle- 
ment  commenced  and  settled  Elder  Amos 
Tuttle,  who  continued  their  minister  sev- 
eral   years.     In  1804,    a    Congregational 
church   was    organized,    which,    at    first, 
consisted  of  12    members.     By   the  year 
1810,    it    had  increased   to   30    me\nbers, 
when  there   was  a   powerful   aw^akening, 
and  70  more  were  added  to  their  number. 
In  1811,  they  settled  the  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Rawson,  jr.,  who  continued  their  pastor  a 
little  more    than  six   years,    and   was  dis- 
missed.    On  the  3d  of  January,  1822,  the 
Rev.  Jacob  N.  Loomis  was  ordained  over, 
this    church,    which,    then    consisted    of 
about  130  members.     He  was   dismissed, 
about  1830,  on  account  of  ill  health,  and 
in  1833  the  Rev.  Robert  Page  was  settled, 
who  continued   a   little    more    than    two 
years    and  was   succeeded    by    the    Rev. 
Chester    Wright    who    was    installed    in 
June  1837,and  died,  much  lamented,  April 
16  1840,  aged  63.     The  Rev.  Austin  O. 
Hubbard,  the   present    minister,    was   in- 
stalled in  July,  1841.    The  Baptist  church, 
havino-  lost  its  organization  after  the   dis- 
mission of  Elder  Tuttle,  was  re-organized 
in  1831,  and  in  1839  settled  Elder  Aaron 
Angier,  their  present  minister.   There  are 
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3  meeting  houses  ;  the  first  built  in  1S20 
by  SamuL'l  French.*  This  is  called  the 
south  meeting  house.  The  second  was 
built  in  1S25,  one  and  a  half  mile  to  the 
northeast  of  this,  by  the  Congregational- 
ists,  and  is  called  tlie  North  meeting 
house.  The  third  house  was  erected  by 
the  Baptists  in  1840,  at  a  place  called 
Stevensville.  Tiie  surface  of  the  town- 
ship is  pleasantly  diversified  with  large 
swells  and  vales,  but  no  part  of  it  is 
mountainous.  The  principal  stream  is  the 
river  Lamoille,  which  enters  the  township 
from  Greensborough,  and  taking  a  circu- 
itous course,  passes  through  it  in  a  west- 
erly direction  into  Wolcott.  This  and 
several  of  its  tributaries  furnish  a  number 
of  e.xcellent  mill  privileges.  The  timber 
is  a  mixture  of  maple,  birch,  hemlock, 
spruce,  &c.  The  rocks  are  granite,  gray 
limesone,  slate  and  quartz,  with  fine  spe- 
cimens of  rock  crystals.  The  soil  is  good. 
There  are  three  small  villages.  Tlie 
oldest,  called  the  Street,  or  Hazen's  Road, 
is  situated  on  high  land  near  the  north 
line  of  the  town  ;  the  second,  called  Ste- 
vensville, is  on  the  river  Lamoille,  in  the 
eastern  ])art ;  and  the  third  and  largest, 
called  Lamoilleville,  on  the  same  river  in 
the  southwest  part  of  the  town.  Each  of 
these  villages  contains  a  number  of  me- 
chanics' shops,  stores,  &c.,  and  tlie  two 
latter  possess  excellent  water  privileges, 
on  which  mills  and  other  machinery  are 
erected.  There  is  a  mineral  spring  in  the 
south  part  of  the  town,  which  is  a  place 
of  considerable  resort,  and  is  found  to  be 
very  efficacious,  particularly  in  cutaneous 
affections.  There  are  in  town  11  school 
districts,  456  scholars,  .5  stores,  2  grist  and 
5  saw  mills,  &c.  Statistics  of  1S4Q.  Hor- 
ses, 338;  cattle,2,236 ;  sheep,8,3()9  ;  swine 
806  ;  wheat,  bush.  2,053  ;  barley,  771 ; 
oats,  21,608;  Ind.  corn,  1,893;  potatoes, 
67,265  ;  hay,  tons,  4,931  ;  sugar,  pounds, 
60,843;  wool,  17,714.     Population,  1,3.54. 

Harris'  Gore,  a  tract  of  land  contain- 
ing 6,020  acres,  lying  in  the  southwest 
corner  of  Caledonia  county,  is  bounded 
northwest  by  Marshfield  and  Goshen 
Gore,  northeast  by  Groton,  and  south- 
west by  Orange.  It  was  granted  Febru- 
ary 25,  178J,  and  chartered  to  Edward 
Harris,  October  30,  1801.  It  is  mountain- 
ous,and  contained,  in  1840,  only  16  inhabi- 
tants. Gunner's  branch  originates  in 
this  gore,  and  unites  with  Stevens'  branch 
in  Barre. 

Hartford,  a  post  town  in  Windsor 
county,  is  in  lat.  43"  40'  and  Ion.  4"  37', and 
bounded  north  by  Norwich,  east  by  Con- 
necticut river, which  separates  it  from  Leb- 

*  For  an  account  of  the  fanatics  wlio  for  a  while 
)ocupiecl  tills  house  see  part  second,  page  204. 


anon,  N.  H.,  south  by  Hartland,  and  west 
by  Pomfret.  It  lies  14  miles  north  from 
Windsor,  and  42  southeast  from  Montpe- 
lier.  It  was  chartered  July  4,  1761,  to  60 
proprietors,  and  contains  about  46  square 
miles.  The  first  settlers  were  Elijah, 
Solomon,  and  Benajah  Strong.  They  em- 
igrated from  Lebanon,  Ct.,and  came  into 
this  township  with  their  families  in  1764. 
The  next  year  they  were  joined  in  the  set- 
tlement by  12  other  families.  The  town 
was  organized  March  8,  1768,  and  Elijah 
Strong  was  the  first  town  clerk.  In  1775, 
Amos  Robinson  was  chosen  to  go  to 
Westminster,  and  Stephen  Tilden  was 
delegate  to  the  Convention  holden  at 
Westminster,  January  15,  1777,  which 
declared  the  independence  of  Vermont. 
The  religious  denominations  are  Presby- 
terians, Congregationalists,  Methodists, 
Baptists,  Universalists,  and  Christians. 
The  three  former  have  regular  churches. 
The  Rev.  Thomas  Gross  was  the  first  set- 
tled minister.  He  was  settled  over  the 
Congregational  church  June  7,  1786,  and 
dismissed  in  February,  1808.  The  Rev. 
Austin  Plazen  was  settled  by  the  same 
church  May  28,  1812.  The  epidemic  of 
1812  and  '13  was  very  mortal,  and  carried 
off  about  60  persons.  Joseph  Marsh,  Esq., 
a  very  prominent  man  in  the  early  histo- 
ry of  Vermont,  was  a  resident  of  this 
town.  He  was  born  at  Lebanon,  Conn., 
in  January,  1725,  and  removed  to  tliie 
township  in  1772.  In  1775  he  was  cho- 
sen a  delegate  from  the  county  of  Cum- 
berland to  the  Convention  of  the  province 
of  New  York,  on  matters  relating  to  the 
revolution — much  of  the  eastern  part  of 
Vermont,  at  this  period,  acknowledging 
the  authority  of  that  province.  He  waa 
a  member  of  the  convention  which  formed 
the  first  constitution  of  Vermont,  in  1777; 
the  first  Lieut.  Governor  ■  of  the  state, 
which  office  he  held  for  several  years  in 
succession,  and  was  some  years  chief 
judge  of  the  county  court  for  the  county 
of  Windsor.  He  was  many  years  a  pro- 
fessor  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  died 
here  in  January,  1810,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  its  hopes  and  consolations,  at  the  ad- 
vanced  age  of  8-5  years.  This  town  was 
the  birth  place  of  the  Rev.  James  Marsh, 
grandson  of  the  preceding  and  late  Pres. 
and  Prof,  in  the  University  of  Vermont. 
This  township  is  watered  by  White  and 
Quechee  rivers, which  are  the  only  streams 
of  consequence.  White  river  enters  the 
township  near  the  northwest  corner,  and 
falls  into  the  Connecticut  about  the  middle 
of  the  eastern  boundary,  and  Quechee  riv- 
er runs  through  the  south  part.  They  both 
afford  very  valuable  privileges  for  mills 
and  other  machinery    driven   by    water, 
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particularly  at  the  places  called  White 
river  village  and  Quechee  village.  The 
surface  of  the  town  is  broken,  but  the  soil 
is  rich  and  warm,  and  produces  good  grass 
and  grain.  The  gulf  formed  by  the  pas- 
sage of  Quechee  river  through  a  consid- 
erable hill,  is  a  curiosity,  and  is  about  one 
mile  below  Quechee  village.  There  are 
evident  appearances  of  there  having  been 
a  considerable  pond  here,  which  was  emp- 
tied by  the  wearing  down  of  the  channel. 
The  timber  is  principally  white  pine, 
beech,  maple  and  birch.  There  are  sev- 
eral small  villages  in  town,  the  largest  are 
White  river  village  and  Quechee  village. 
White  river  village  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  banks  of  White  river,  about  one 
mile  from  its  mouth,  and  contains  a  store, 
tavern,  post  office,  two  lawyers'  offices, 
and  a  variety  of  mills,  machinery,  and 
mechanics'  shops.  A  large  cotton  facto- 
ry situated  in  this  village,  was  burnt  a  few 
years  since.  The  river  is  here  crossed  by 
a  handsome  bridge.  Quechee  village  is 
situated  around  a  considerable  fall  in  Ot- 
ta-Quechee  river,  about  five  miles  from 
its  mouth,  and  contains  a  handsome  meet- 
ing house,  two  stores,  a  tavern,  a  woollen 
factory,  mills,  and  a  great  variety  of  me- 
chanics' shops.  At  the  mouth  of  White 
river  is  a  small  villa,  and  the  landing 
place  for  goods  from  Connecticut  river, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  called 
Lyman's  bridge.  There  are  in  town  17 
school  districts  and  school  houses,  1  oil, 
3  grist,  7  saw,  and  3  fulling  mills, 
3  woollen  factories,  6  storas,  3  taverns,  3 
tanneries.  Statistics  of  1840.— Horses, 
448;  cattle,  3,184  ;  sheep,  16,281 ;  swine, 
1  476  ;  wheat,  bus.  4,507 ;  oats,  27,718  ; 
rye,  2,632;  buck-wheat,  5,012;  Indian 
corn,  19,753  ;  potatoes,  59,050  ;  hay,  tons, 
5,687;  sugar,  lbs.  11,400;  wool,  39,915. 
Population,  2,194. 

Hartland,  a  post  town  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Windsor  county,  is  in  lat.  43°  34', 
and  long,  4"  34',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Hartford,  east  by  Piainfield,  N.  H.,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  Connecticut  riv- 
er, south  by  Windsor,  and  west  by  Wood- 
stock. This  township  lies  50  miles  south- 
easterly from  Montpelier,  62  northeast 
from  Bennington,  100  from  Boston.  It 
was  chartered  J'lly  10,  1761,  by  the  name 
of  Hertford,  containing  25,350  acres.  The 
charter  was  confirmed  by  New  York  in 
1766.  The  name  was  altered  to  Hartland 
June  15,  1782.  The  settlement  of^the 
township  was  commenced  in  May,  1763, 
by  Timothy  Lull,  from  Dun)merston,  in 
this  state.  At  this  time  there  were  no  in- 
habitants on  Connecticut  river  between 
Charlestown,  then  No.  4,  and  Hartland. 
A  few  families  had,  however,  settled  in 


Newbury,  about  40  miles  to  the  north  of 
this  place.     Mr.  L.  moved  into  the  town 
in   the  following  manner.     Having  pur- 
chased a  log  canoe,  he   proceeded  in  that 
up  Connecticut  river,  with  his  furniture 
and  family,  consisting  of  a  wife  and  four 
children.     He  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  a 
considerable  brook  in  Hartland,  where  he    ^ 
landed    his    family,    tied  his  canoe,  and, 
breaking  a  junk  bottle  in  the  presence  of 
his  little  family,  named  the  stream  Lull's 
brook,  by   which  name  it  has  ever  since 
been  known.     He  proceeded  up  the  brook 
about  a  mile,  to  a  log  hut  which  had  been 
previously  erected,  near    the  place  now 
called  Sumner's  village.     Here  he  spent 
his  days  and  died  at  the  advanced  age  of 
81  years.     His   son   Timothy,  lately  de- 
ceased, was  the  first  child  born  in  town. 
He  was  born  in  December,  1764,  on  which 
occasion  the  midwife  was  drawn  by  the 
father  from  Charlestown,  upon  the  ice,  a 
distance   of  23    miles,    upon   a  handsled. 
Mr.   Lull  had  to  suffijr  many  privations 
and  hardships  for  several  years  ;  but  pos- 
sessing  a    strong  constitution  and  a  vig- 
orous mind,  he  overcame  all  obstacles,  ac- 
cumulated a  handsome  property,  lived  re- 
spected,   and    died    generally    lamented." 
The  first   settlers  of  the  township  were 
mostly  emigrants  from  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut.     The   town    was   organized 
in    1767,    and    Zadock    Wright   was  first 
town  clerk.    The  religious  denominations 
are  Cliristians,  Universalists,  Congrega- 
tionaliits,  and  Baptists.     There  are  four 
houses  of  public  worship,  one  erected  in 
1788,   another   in    1822,  and  two  others 
have  since  been  erected.     Elder  Timothy 
Grow  was  for  many  years  the  minister  of 
the  Baptist  church.     The  present  minis- 
ter of  the  Congregational   church  is  the 
Rev.  John  F.  Griswold  ;  of  the  Metho- 
dist, David  Wilcox  ;  and  of  the  Univer- 
salists,  Joseph    D.    Pierce.     This  a   rich 
farming  township,  and  its  surface  is  pleas- 
antly diversified   with    hills   and  vallies. 
Connecticut    river    washes    the   eastern 
boundary,  and  at  Quechee   Falls,  on  this 
stream,  are  several  mills,  situated  on  the 
Hartland     side.       Quechee    river    runs 
across  the    northeast    corner,  and  Lull's 
brook  through  the  southern  part  of  the 
town,  and  afford    some  of  the  best  mill 
privileges  in  the  state.     On  the  lands  of 
David  H.  Sumner,  Esq.  has  recently  been 
discovered  a  valuable  bed  of  paint.     It  is 
abundant    and    of  an    excellent   quality. 
The  town  is   divided  into   20   school  dis- 
tricts, in  each  of  which  is  a  school  house. 
Here  are  2  small  villages,  2  grist,  7  saw,  1 
clapboard  and  3  fulling  mills,  2  woolen  fac- 
tories, 2  tanneries,  2  taverns  and  4  stores. 
Statistics  of  J  840.— Horses,   454;  cattle, 
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2,786;  sheep,  16,323;  swine, l.-'iSS;  wheat 
bus.  4,403;  oats,  38,663;  rye,  4,637; 
buck-wlieat,  3,664;  Indian  corn,  9,127; 
potatoes,  79,395  ;  hay,  tons,  7,21 1  ;  sugar, 
lbs.  25,260 ;  wool,  48,575.  Population, 
2,341. 

Harwich. — Name  altered  to  Mount 
Tabor.     See  Mount  Tahor. 

Hazen's  Road. — Sec  Pcacham. 

Hazen's  Notch,  a  remarkable  notch  in 
the  mountain  between  Lowell  and  Mont- 
gomery through  which  Hazen's  Road 
passed. 

Hertford. — This  name  was  altered 
to  Hartland,  June  15,  1782.  See  Hart- 
land. 

Highgate,  a  township  in  the  north- 
west corner  of  Franklin  county,  is  in  lat. 
44°  58',  and  long.  3°  59',  and  is  boun- 
ded north  by  Dun's  Patent  in  Canada, 
east  by  Franklin,  south  by  Swanton  and 
Sheldon,  and  west  by  Missisco  bay,  which 
separates  it  from  the  townsliip  of  Alburgh. 
It  lies  33  miles  north  from  Burlington, 
and  54  northwesterly  from  Montpelier, 
and  was  chartered  August  17,  1763.  The 
first  settlement  of  this  township  was,  by 
Germans,  mostly  soldiers  who  had 
served  in  the  British  army  during  the  rev- 
olution. John  Hilliker,  and  John  Wag- 
goner were  the  first  settlers.  John  Sax 
built  the  first  saw  mill  and  the  first  grist 
mill.  The  township  was  first  regularly 
surveyed  in  1805  by  John  Johnson,  Esq. 
The  religious  denominations  are  Episcopa- 
lians, Methodists  and  Congregationalists. 
The  Episcopal  church,  called  St.  John's 
Church,  has  been  successively  vinder  the 
charge  of  the  Rev.  Anson  B.  Hard,  the 
Rev.  John  T  Sabine,  and  the  Rev.  Charles 
Fay.  This  church  lias  62  communicants 
and  a  very  neat  house  of  worship.  The 
Congregational  church  was  organized, 
October  28,  1 811.  It  now  consists  of 
50  members.  Their  house  of  worship, 
erected  in  1812,  was  finished  in  1824. 
The  Rev.  Phinehas  Kingsley  was  settled 
Oct.  20,181 9,  and  d ismissed  Sept.  22, 1 829, 
but  now  preaches  here  a  part  of  the  time. 
The  Missisco  river  enters  this  township 
from  Sheldon,  and,  after  running  some 
distance  in  the  south  part  of  it,  passes  in- 
to Swanton,  and,  then  taking  a  circuitous 
course  of  several  miles,  returns  into  High- 
gate,  and  pursuing  a  northwesterly  course 
falls  into  Missisco  bay.  About  six  miles 
above  Swanton  falls,  is  a  fall  in  the  river 
of  about  40  feet,  affording  some  excellent 
mill  privileges.  Rock  river  is  in  the 
north  part  of  the  township,  and  has  on  it 
one  saw  mill.  The  soil  is  mostly  sandy, 
and  covered  with  pine,  except  along  the 
course  of  the  Missisco  river,  where  the 
timber  is  hemlock,  ash,  &c.,  and  in  the 
Ft.  111.  12 


southv/est  corner,  which  constitutes  a 
part  of  what  is  called  Ilo<j^  h-laiid,  and  is 
marshy.  Bog  iron  ore  is  found  in  this 
town  in  great  abundance,  and  has  been 
worked  to  some  extent.  There  are  here 
6  school  districts  and  sclioolhouses,  two 
grist,  and  8  saw  mills,  1  woolen  factory, 
and  5  stores.  Statistics  of  1840. — Horses, 
386  ;  cattle,  2,074  ;  sheep,  8,182  ;  swine, 
857  ;  wheat,  bus.  5,032 ;  barley,  114  ;  oats, 
11,559;  rye,  1,458;  buckwheat,  1,119; 
Indian  corn,  6,762  ;  potatoes,  39,845  ; 
hay,  tons,  4,347;  suo-ar,  lbs.  12,108;  wool, 
18,874.     Population,  2,292. 

Hinesburgh,  a  post  township  in  the 
south  part  of  Chittenden  County,  con- 
taining 36  square  miles,  the  lines  run- 
ning  due  north  and  south,  and  east  and 
west,  in  lat.  44°  19'  and  long.  3°  57',  and 
is  bounded  north  by  Shelburne,  St  George 
and  Richmond,  east  by  Huntington  and 
Starksborough,  south  by  Starksborough 
and  Monkton,  and  west  by  Charlotte.  It 
lies  12  mites  southeast  from  Burlington, 
and  26  west  from  Montpelier.  This  town- 
ship was  chartered  June  21,  1762,  to  Abel 
Hine  and  his  associates  The  first  inhab- 
itants were  a  Mr.  Isaac  Lawrence,  and 
family  from  Canaan,  Connecticut,  whose 
wife  said  that  she  lived  ten  months  with- 
out seeing  the  face  of  any  other  woman, 
and  that,  at  one  time,  the  family  lived  for 
some  time  on  dried  pumpkins,  witJiout 
any  other  food  whatever.  This  family 
came  here  before  the  revolutionary  war, 
and  also  Mr.  Daniel  Chaffy,  who  was 
here  for  a  short  time  ;  they  both  left  when 
the  war  commenced.  Mr.  Lawrence  re- 
turned in  1783.  Messrs.  Jacob  Meacham, 
Amos  Andrews  and  Hezekiah  Tuttle 
come  in  1784.  In  1785,  Mr.  George 
McEwen  with  his  family,  Mr.  EliphaZ 
and  George  Steele  came  without  families 
and  spent  the  summer.  The  first  child 
born  in  town  was  a  son  of  Jacob  Meach- 
am on  the  first  day  of  April,  1785;  he 
was  named  Hine,  in  reference  to  the 
name  of  the  town.  All  the  hardships 
and  privations  were  suffered  which  usual- 
ly occur  in  the  commencement  of  new 
settlements.  The  first  town  meeting  was 
warned  by  Isaac  Tichenor,  Esq.,  of  Ben- 
nington, and  holden  on  the  3d  Tuesday 
of  March,  1787.  Josiah  Steele  was  mod- 
erator, and  Elisha  Berben  first  town 
clerk.  Elisha  Barber,  George  McEwen 
and  Elisha  Steele,  selectmen  ;  Jacob 
Meacham,  first  constable  ;  Lemuel  Bost- 
wick  was  the  first  representative  ;  Wm. 
B.  Marsh,  the  first  physician.  The  Con- 
gregational church  was  formed  in  the 
year  1789,  with  12  members  ;  the  Rev. 
Reuben  Parmelee  was  ordained  as  pastor 
in  1791,  and  dismissed  in  1795,     From 
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this  time  until  1818  the  church  was  desti- 
tute of  a  stated  pastor.  On  the  30tli  of 
September  of  this  year,  the  Rev.  Otto  S. 
Hoyt  was  ordained,  and  remained  their 
pastor  until  the  !)th  of  February,  1832, 
when  he  was  dismissed.  From  1332  to 
October,  1837,  the  church  was  supplied 
by  the  labors  of  the  Rev.  Mason  Knapen, 
succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Brainerd  Kent. 
On  the  8th  of  February,  1838.  the  Rev. 
Otto  S.  Tloyt  was  installed  over  this 
church,  and  is  their  present  pastor.  The 
churcii  was  first  formed  of  12  members  ; 
the  present  number  is  132.  The  Baptist 
church  was  formed  in  the  year  1810  with 
17  members  ;  the  present  number  is  133. 
Among  the  Elders  who  have  at  different 
periods  labored  in  this  church,  may  be 
mentioned  the  names  of  Peter  Chase,  the 
late  Alanson  L.  Covel,  Wm.  Arthur  and 
John  Ide.  At  present  they  are  enjoying 
the  labors  of  Elder  VVakeman  G.Johnson. 
The  Episcopal  JMethodists  were  formed 
into  a  class  in  the  year  17D'J,  consisting 
of  6  or  7  members.  They  have  been  sup- 
plied by  different  circuit  preachers,  and 
have  now  a  flourishing  church  which  con- 
sists of  118  members  ;  the  Rev.  Mx.  Hurl- 
burd  is  their  present  minister.  There 
are  also  in  the  town  a  class  of  Protestant 
Methodists  and  a  society  of  Free-Will 
Baptists.  A  literary  society  was  formed 
here  in  1810,  which  v/as  incorporated  in 
1832,  and  has  a  respectable  library.  An 
academy  was  also  incorporated  in  1622, 
which  affords  good  advantages  for  receiv- 
ing a  thorough  academical  education,  be- 
ing sustained  by  a  competent  superin- 
tendent. The  first  Sabbath  school  was 
established  about  1820,  and  the  present 
average  attendance  of  Sabbath  school 
scholars  at  the  different  churches  is  about 
200.  There  is  in  the  north  part  of  the 
town  a  high  ridge  of  rough  land  called 
Pfichard  mountain.  The  west  part  has 
generally  a  level  surface,  interspersed 
with  small  hillocks.  In  the  eastern  part 
the  land  is  hilly  and  broken,  containing, 
however,  a  good  share  of  feasible,  fertile 
and  valuable  land.  The  forest  consisted 
of  hard  timber  generally.  There  were 
some  beaver  meadows,  one  of  which  con- 
tained between  one  and  two  hundred 
acres,  from  which  the  first  settlers  deriv- 
ed much  benefit.  The  principal  streams 
are  Lewis  creek,  Laplot  river  and  Pond 
brook.  Lewis  creek  enters  the  town 
from  Monkton,  and  takes  a  westerly 
course  through  the  southwest  part  of  the 
town.  On  this  stream,  in  the  year  1790, 
Mr.  Nathan  Leavenworth,  one  of  the  ear- 
ly settlers,  built  a  saw  mill  and  a  grist 
mill.  This  mill  is  in  the  bounds  of  Char- 
lotte.    Before  it  was  built  the  inhabitants 


were  obliged  to  go  to  Winooski  falls  at 
Burlington,  or  to  Vergennes,  for  their 
grinding.  The  river  Laplot  rises  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  town,  and  takes 
a  northwesterly  course,  running  through 
a  rich  tract  of  intervale,  which  is  from 
one  half  to  a  mile  and  a  half  in  width  and 
about  four  and  a  half  in  length.  This 
land  is  not  exceeded  for  fertility  and  beau- 
ty by  any  in  the  county.  Pond  brook  is 
the  outlet  of  a  natural  pond  which  lies  in 
the  north  part  of  the  town,  and  in  \\  illis- 
ton  and  joins  into  the  river  Laplot  a  little 
northwest  of  the  village.  On  this  stream 
are  several  sites  for  water  power,  which 
are  now  occupied  by  a  furnace,  carding 
machine,  fulling  mill,  machine  shop,  saw 
mill  and  two  woollen  factories.  There 
are  two  other  streams  which  take  their 
rise  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  one 
falling  into  the  river  Laplot  and  the  other, 
called  Calkins',  or  Trout  brook,  empty- 
ing into  Lewis  creek  in  the  north  part  of 
Monkton.  On  this  stream  is  a  saw  mill ; 
on  the  former,  called  Baldwin  brook,  are 
a  number  of  good  sites  for  water  power  ; 
where  are  now  a  saw  mill,  a  shingle  ma- 
chine, a  grist  mill  with  3  runs  of  stones, 
a  bark  mill  and  a  machine  for  rolling 
leather.  The  village  is  in  the  central 
part  of  the  town.  It  has  three  pleasant 
houses  for  public  worship,  belonging  to 
the  three  principal  denominations.  The 
Congregational  and  Methodist  being  of 
brick  and  the  Baptist  of  wood.  An  acad- 
emy, on  an  elevated  site  in  the  centre  of 
the  village,  a  vestry  built  by  the  Congre- 
gational church,  a  village  school  house, 
38  dwelling  houses,  6  dry  goods  stores,  1 
leather  and  shoe  store,  one  tavern,  &c. 
This  town  has  been  somewhat  remarkable 
for  the  health  of  its  inhabitants,  especially 
in  the  first  settlement.  It  however  suffered 
severely  from  the  epidemic  of  1813,  which 
carried  off  about  40  heads  of  families. 
The  oldest  persons  who  have  died  in  this 
town  were  Mr.  Andrew  Burrill  and  his 
wife.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  96  years  and 
3  months,  she  lived  to  the  age  of  95  years 
and  8  months,  having  lived  together  over 
70  years.  Mr.  Andrew  Burrill  was  the 
only  original  proprietor  who  settled  on 
his  own  right  of  land.  The  oldest  person 
now  living  is  the  widow  of  Mr.  Benjamin 
Berto,  who  is  about  100  years  old.  There 
are  14  school  districts,  with  a  school 
house  in  each.  The  number  of  scholars, 
in  the  year  1840,  between  the  ages  of  4 
18  years,  was  598.  The  public  money 
accruing  from  rents  on  public  lands, 
school  taxes,  and  other  funds,  amounted 
to  $645,84,  which  gave  a  dividend  on 
each  scholar  of  $1,08.  Statistics  of  1840- 
Horses,  209  ;  cattle,  2,162  ;  sheep,  8,998  > 
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swine,  1,083;  wheat,  bus.  2,020;  oats, 
7,75d;  rye,  1,120;  buckwheat,  3!)3  ;  In- 
dian corn,  6,888 ;  potatoes,  27,60.5  ;  hay, 
tons,  4,639;  sugar,  lbs.  14,170;  wool, 
16,336.     Population,  1,682.  e.  b. 

Hinsdale. — Name  altered  to  Vernon, 
October  31,  1602.     Sec   Vernon. 

HoG-lsLAND,  is  partly  in  Swanton  and 
partly  in  Highgate,  and  lies  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Missisco  river  and  a  creek, 
which  makes  out  of  the  same,  and  unites 
with  McQuam  bay  in  Swanton.  It  has 
Missisco  bay  on  the  west,  and  contains 
10  or  12  square  miles.  Much  of  the  land 
is  low  and  marshy. 

Holland,  a  township  in  the  northeast 
corner  of  Orleans  county,  is  in  lat.  44° 
58'  and  long.  4°  55',  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Barnston  and  Stanstead,  Can., 
east  by  Norton,  south  by  Morgan,  and 
west  by  Derby.  It  lies  56  miles  northeast 
from  Montpelier,  and  61  north  from  New- 
bury. It  was  granted  March  8,  1787,  and 
chartered  to  Timothy  Andrus  and  associ- 
ates,October  26,  1780,containing  36  square 
miles.  The  settlement  was  commenced 
in  1800  by  Edmund  Elliot  and  Joseph 
Cowal.  The  town  was  organized  March 
14,  1805,  and  Eber  Robinson  was  first 
town  clerk.  The  surface  is  uneven  but 
not  mountainous.  Mount  John  in  the 
southeast  corner,  is  the  only  elevation 
which  deserves  the  name  of  moxintain. 
The  soil  is  excellent  for  grass,  and  produ- 
ces good  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  po- 
tatoes, &.C.  There  is  a  large  pond  situa- 
ted in  the  northeast  part,  and  several  email 
ponds.  The  streams  are  small,  part  flow- 
ing north  into  Canada,  and  part  south  into 
Clyde  river.  The  timber  consists  of  ma- 
ple, beech,  birch  spruce,  hemlock,  &c. 
On  the  2nd  of  July  1833,  this  town  was 
visited  by  a  violent  tornado.  It  commenced 
on  Salem  pond  in  Salem,  and  passed  over 
this  town  in  a  northeasterly  direction.  It 
was  from  half  to  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
wide,  and  it  prostrated  and  scattered  near- 
ly all  the  trees,  fences  and  buildings  in 
its  course.  It  crossed  the  outlet  of  Nor- 
ton pond  and  passed  into  Canada,  and  its 
course  could  be  traced  through  the  forests 
nearly  to  Connecticut  river.  Statistics 
o/ 1840.— Horses,  92;  cattle,  602  ;  sheep, 
1,033;  swine,  392;  wheat,  bus.  1,844; 
barley,  829  ;  oats,  4,180  ;  buckwheat, 
1,150;  Ind.  corn,  151;  potatoes,  14,510 ; 
hay,  tons,  1,281;  sugar,  lbs.  20,685; 
wool,  2,400.     Population,  605. 

HoPKiNSViLLE. — Name  altered  to  Kir- 
by  in  the  fall  of  1807.     See  Kirhij. 

Hoosic  River,  is  formed  in  Pownal, 
and  runs  northwesterly  into  the  township 
of  Hoosic,  N.  Y.,  where  it  receives  the 
river  Walloomscoik  from  Shaftsbury  and 


Bennington,  and,  taking  a  westerly  course 
falls  into  the  Hudson  near  Stillwater.  Its 
wiiole  length  is  about  40  miles,  and  it  re- 
ceives the  waters  from  182  square  miles 
in  Vermont. 

Hosmer's  Ponds.     See   Craftshury. 

HuBBARDTON,  a  post  towii  in  the  north- 
western part  of  Rutland  county,  is  in  lat. 
43°  43'  and  long.  3-'  50',  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Sudbury,  east  by  Pittsford,  south 
by  Castleton,  and  west  b}'  Benson.  It  lic3 
50  miles  southwest  from  Montpelier,  and 
50  north  from  Bennington.  It  was  char- 
tered June  15,  1764,  to  Isaac  Searls,  Esq. 
and  his  associates,  and  now  contains 
about  18,000  acres.  But  in  consequence 
of  prior  charters  and  surveys  some  of  the 
north  part  was  held  by  Sudbury  and  a 
gore  on  the  east  by  Pittsford.*  It  derived 
its  name  from  Thomas  Hubbard,  a  large 
proprietor  in  the  town.  The  settlement 
was  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1774,  by 
Uriah  Hickok  and  William  Trowbirdge, 
with  their  families  from  Norfolk,  Connec- 
ticut. Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Hick- 
ok, was  born  August  1st  of  tliis  year,  and 
died  in  September,  1776.  This  was  the 
first  birth  and  the  first  death  in  town.  In 
1775,  Samuel  Churchill,  William  Spauld- 
ing,  Abdial  Webster,  Benjamin  Hickok, 
Jesse  Churchill,  Benajah  Boardman  and 
John  Seleck  moved  their  families  here. 
These  nine  families  constituted  the  whole 
population  when  the  American  army,  un- 
der Gen.  St.  Clair,  evacuated  Ticondero- 
ga,  July  6,  1777.  On  the  same  day  a  par- 
ty of  Indians  and  tories,  under  a  Captain 
Sherwood,  came  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
this  township,  and  made  prisoners  of  Ben- 
jamin and  Uriah  Hickok,  with  their  fami- 
lies, and  two  young  men,  by  the  names 
of  Keeler  and  Kellogg.  Gen.  St.  Clair, 
with  his  arm}',  passed  through  this  town 
the  same  da}',  and  left  Cols.  Warner,  Hale 
and  Francis  with  their  regiments  as  a 
rear  guard.  They  encamped  on  the  farm 
of  John  Seleck,  Esq.  near  the  spot  where 
the  Baptist  meeting  house  now  stands. 
On  the  following  night  Benjamin  Hickok, 
with  his  own  and  the  family  of  Uriah 
Hickok,  left  their  homes,  the  women  and 
children  on  foot,  in  order  to  escape  from 
the  danger.  When  they  arrived  at  the 
deserted  farm  of  Justin  Hickok,  in 
Castleton,  tliey  stopped  for  the  remainder 
of  the  night,  expecting  to  pursue  their 
journey  in  the  morning  in  company  with 

*The  towns  in  the  south  part  of  the  state  being 
surveyed  firsr,  anJ  most  ol  them  boing  surveyed  lar- 
ger llian  lliu  charter  liniiis,  several  of  the  towns  in 
this  vicinity  wore  consequently  conlracied  to  less 
than  what  their  charters  allowed,  and  one  whole 
town,  chartered  hy  the  name  of  Dunbar,  was  entirely 
run  out,  there  being  no  place  left  to  locate  it. 
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Col.  Bellow's  regiment,  which  was  en- 
camped there.  The  Colonel  had  but  just 
commenced  his  march  in  the  morning, 
when,  hearing  firing  at  Hubbardton,  he 
marched  back  to  the  assistance  of  his 
companions,  leaving  these  unfortunate 
families,  to  pursue  their  flight,  unprotect- 
ed and  alone,  but  not  arriving  till  after 
the  battle  had  been  decided,  he  retreated 
back  to  Castleton.  On  the  morning  of 
the  7th  of  July,  Warner  sent  a  detachment 
of  about  300  men,  a  distance  of  two  miles, 
to  assist  Mr.  S.  Churchill  in  getting  away 
his  family.  They  had  just  began  their 
march,  on  their  return,  when  the  battle 
commenced.*  Hearing  the  firing,  they 
pushed  forward  as  fast  as  possible  to  the 
assistance  of  their  companions.  Two  of 
Mr.  Churchill's  sons,  John  and  Silas,  ac- 
companied the  detachment,  and  were  in 
the  engagement.  Silas  was  taken  pris- 
oner, and  John  made  his  escape,  and  fled 
back  to  his  former  residence,  as  did  also 
the  rest  of  the  family,  after  having  two 
of  the  horses  wounded  on  which  the  wo- 
men rode.t  Here  they  were  surprised, 
and  all  taken  prisoners  by  Sherwood  and 
his  party,  who  had  been  lurking  on 
the  hills  east  of  the  town  during  the 
action  The  men  and  boys  were  taken 
away,  the  house  plundered,  and  the  wo- 
men ordered  by  Sherwood  to  leave  it 
that  it  might  be  set  on  fire.  Upon  this 
one  of  the  young  women  exclaimed, 
"  You  have  taken  away  our  men  and  pro- 
visions, and  can  you  be  so  cruel  as  to  burn 
our  house  !"  and  so  saying  she  fainted 
and  fell.  In  consequence  of  this  and  the 
tears  and  entreaties  of  others  the  house 
was  spared ;  but  that  was  of  little  use 
without  food  or  clothing.  Sherwood  sus- 
pecting that  Mr.  Churchill  had  flour  con- 
cealed, ordered  the  Indians  to  take  him 
into  the  woods  and  burn  him  unless  he 
informed  them  where  it  was.  Tliey  bound 
him  to  a  tree,  piled  wood  around  him, 
questioning  and  threatening  him,  but  as 
he  steadfastly  denied  having  concealed 
any,  Sherwood  at  length  ordered  them  to 
desist  and  unbind  him.  Mr.  Churchill 
and  his  sons,  John,  Silas  and  Ezekiel,  to- 
gether with  Messrs.  Hickok,  Keeler,  and 
Kellogg  were  carried  to  Ticonderoga, 
while  William  Churchill,  who  was  lame, 
and  the  females  and  younger  parts  of  the 
families  were  left  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. A  part  of  these  made  their  way 
to  Castleton  ;  but  Mr.  Churchill's  family 
consisting  of  four  women,  two  boys,  one 
of  whom  was  lame,  and  two  small   chil- 

*  For  nn  account  of  ihe  Battle,  spn  pavt  2,  page  42. 

■f  It  is  said  that  as  Mrs.  (Churchill  s  horse  stag- 
gered from  therffect  of  the  wound,  she  jumped  from 
his  bacls,  exclaiming,  ''  I  wish  1  had  a  gun,  I'd  give 
tl»em  what  thej  want." 


dren,  made  their  way,  some  on  foot  and 
some  on  horseback,  over  the  Green  Moun- 
tains to  No.  4,  thence  to  Springfield,  Mass. 
and  thence  over  the  mountain  to  Shef- 
field, Con.  the  place  from  which  they  em- 
igrated. The  men,  who  were  detained  as 
prisoners  at  Ticonderoga,  were  confined 
during  the  night  and  required  to  labor 
during  the  day.  Messrs.  Churchill  and 
Hickok,  who  were  employed  in  boating 
wood,  watched  their  opportunity,  landed 
on  the  eastern  shore  and  made  their  es- 
cape. They  proceeded  to  Hubbardton  but 
found  the  town  deserted  and  desolate.  In 
Mr.  Hickok's  house  was  the  putrid  car- 
case of  a  dead  man,  and  numerous  otliers, 
with  fragments  of  fire  arms  and  clothing, 
were  scattered  in  profusion  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  the  battle  ground.*  They  left  this 
heart-sickening  scene,  and  went  in  pur- 
suit of  their  families.  Mr  Hickok  found 
his  family  at  Castleton.  But  Mr.  Church- 
ill hearing  nothing  of  his,  proceeded  to 
the  south,  and  was  at  length  so  happy  as 
to  find  them  arrived  safely  in  Connecti- 
cut. The  other  prisoners,  mentioned,  re- 
mained at  Ticonderoga  till  Oct  ber, 
when  they  were  retaken  by  Col.  Brown. 
In  1780,  most  of  the  families  which  had 
been  driven  ofi'  had  returned,  but  few  ad- 
ditions were  made  to  the  settlement  till 
1783.  In  1784,  the  people  turned  out  and 
collected  the  bones  which  had  been 
bleaching  for  seven  years  upon  the  battle 
ground,  and  buried  them.  The  first  fram- 
ed barn  was  built  in  Hubbardton  by  S. 
Churchill,  in  17S5,  the  boards  for  it  being 
brought  12^  miles  on  an  ox-sled.  The 
first  framed  house  was  built  by  Nathan 
Rumsey,  in  1787,  and  the  first  saw  mill, 
the  same  year,  by  Josiah  Churchill.  The 
first  grist  and  second  saw  mill  were  built 
by  Nathan  Rumsey,  in  1789.  The  town 
was  organized  in  March,  1785,  and  David 
Hickok  was  the  first  town  clerk,  and  Jan- 
na  Churchill  the  first  representative,  and 
the  first  justice  of  the  peace.  The  reli- 
gious denominations  are  Baptists,  Con- 
gregationalists,  Methodists  and  Univer- 
salists.  The  Baptist  church  was  formed 
Sept.  24,  1787.  Elder  Nathaniel  Culver 
was  their  minister  from  1787,  to  1792.  El- 
der Nathan  Dana  was  settled  in  1798,  and 
was  regarded  as  their  first  settled  minis- 
ter. He  continued  the  pastor  till  1808. 
Elder  Joseph  W.  Sawyer  commenced 
preaching  here  in  November,  1815,  was 
settled  Nov.  6,  1816,  and  continued  till 
March,  1822.  Since  that  time  this  church 
has  been  supplied  by  temporary  engage- 


*  Mrs.  Boardman  with  two  children^  was  in  the 
house  which  w;is  snrrounded  by  the  contending  ar- 
mies, during  the  battle,  and,  as  there  was  no  cellar» 
she  took  shelter  under  the  bed  where  she  remained 
till  the  battle  was  over. 
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merits.  The  present  minister  is  Elder 
Barna  Allen.  This  church  consists  of  68 
members.  Their  meeting  house  is  in  the 
southeast  part  of  the  town,  and  was  built 
in  1800.  The  Congregational  church  was 
.formed  in  1782.  The  Rev.  Ilhamer  Hib- 
bard  took  charge  of  it  in  1798,  and  contin- 
ued pastor  till  his  death,  which  happened 
March  2,  1802.  After  him  the  Rev.  John 
Ransom  and  Rev.  Samuel  Cheever,  la- 
bored here  for  some  time.  In  1618,  this 
society  erected  a  meeting  house.  In  IBIH, 
the  Rev.  Sherman  Kellogg  was  settled 
and  continued  till  1823.  The  Rev.  Ho- 
ratio Flagg  was  settled  January  24,  1828, 
and  dismissed  June  10,  1834.  The  pres- 
ent minister  is  the  Rev.  William  C.  Den- 
ison.  Their  meeting  house  being  burnt 
in  Januar}',  1837,  a  new  one  was  erected 
in  1838.  The  church  consists  of  104  mem- 
bers. The  Methodist  church,  organized  in 
1809,  consists  of  about  45  members,  and 
is  supplied  by  circuit  preachers.  A  socie- 
ty of  Universalists  was  formed  here  in 
1830,  by  the  Rev.  Kittridge  Haven,  who 
has  preached  here  a  portion  of  the  time. 
This  town  has  suffered  much  by  fire,  ma- 
ny valuable  buildings  having  been  de- 
stroyed within  a  few  yera's.  The  Rev. 
Ithamer  Hibbard,  who  served  as  chaplain 
in  the  army  during  the  revolution,  came 
to  this  town  in  1798,  was  a  pious  and  use- 
ful man,  and  something  of  a  poet.  He 
was  the  father  of  20  children,  some  of 
whom  became  useful  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel. Doct.  Theophilus  Flagg  came  here 
in  1791,  and  was  the  first  physician.  He 
was  useful  and  much  respected,  and  died 
Sept.  5,  1807,  leaving  a  handsome  prop- 
erty. James  Wiielpley,  Esq.  came  here 
in  1787.  He  held  many  important  oflices, 
and  was  with  all  a  great  hunter.  He 
died  in  1838,  aged  90  years.  Nathan 
Rumsey,  Esq.  was  a  soldier  of  the  revolu- 
tion, came  here  in  1785,  was  the  first 
merchant,  and  built  the  first  grist  mill. 
He  joined  the  army  during  the  last  war, 
was  taken  prisoner  at  fort  Erie  and  car- 
ried to  Halifax,  where  he  died  in  1815. 
Seven  persons  have  died  here  between 
90  and  lOO  years  old,  and  18  between  80 
and  90.  There  are  now  living  27  between 
70  and  80,  and  10  between  "sO  and  90.* 
The  dysentery  prevailed  in  1S03,  and  the 
epidemic  of  1813  carried  off  about  40, 
mostly  in  the  vigor  of  manhood.  The 
surface  of  the  township  is  uneven  and 
somewhat  mountainous.  The  most  noted 
sun)mit  is  Mount  Zion,  s^)  named  by 
Ethan  Allen.     There  are  seve.'-al  natural 

*  Mr.  Amos  Churchill,  who  fiirnisihed  tlio  m.Tleri- 
als  for  this  article,  and  much  other  intere.'ilin^  mat- 
ter which  we  regret  tliat  we  are  obliged  to  omit  for 
the  want  of  room,  is  the  only  person  living  in  town 
Who  was  liere  in  the  beginning  of  1783. 


ponds,  the  largest  of  which  is  Gregory's 
pond,  which  is  about  3  miles  long  and  1 
broad,  and  lies  partly  in  Sudbury.  At  its 
outlet  are  excellent  mill  privileges  owned 
by  Gideon  Horton,  Esq.,  on  which  are  a 
saw  and  grist  mill,  trip-hammer,  woollen 
factory,  &c.,  surrounded  by  a  pleasant 
little  village.  Berbe's  pond,  situated  a 
mile  north  west  of  the  centre  of  the  town, 
is  1.^  mile  long  and  a  mile  wide,  and  dis- 
charges south  into  lake  Bombazine,  and 
on  the  outlet  are  a  saw  and  grist  mill, 
carding  machine,  »^c.,  owned  by  S.  B. 
Walker,  Esq.  Round  pond.  Marsh  pond, 
Keeler's  pond, Black  pond, and  Howland'a 
pond,  are  smaller.  The  latter  discharges 
into  Otter  creek.  The  town  is  well  tim- 
bered with  hard  wood  and  hemlock.  Pine 
was  formerly  plenty,  but  is  now  become 
scarce.  The  soil  is  various.  The  eastern 
part  is  hard  pan  covered  with  rich  muck, 
is  very  good  for  grass  and  spring  crops, 
and  when  new  frequently  yielded  40  bush- 
els of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Good  Indian 
corn  is  raised  on  this  land,  when  manured 
and  then  ridged  by  turning  two  furrows 
together.  In  other  parts  the  soil  is  slaty 
loam,  and  better  suited  to  the  production 
of  winter  grain.  Plaster,  ashes  and  lime 
are  here  found  to  be  very  beneficial  for 
manures.  Springs  of  good  water  are 
common,  and  in  the  south  west  part  of 
the  town  is  a  spring  said  to  possess  pre- 
cisely the  same  properties  as  the  celebra- 
ted springs  in  Clarendon,  and  around  it 
are  large  quantities  of  calcareous  tufa. 
Iron  ore,  and  silver  and  zinc  are  said  to 
have  been  found  in  small  quantities,  and 
the  geological  character  of  the  township 
is  very  interesting,  but  has  not  been  very 
scientifically  examined.  There  are  in 
town  9  school  districts  and  school  houses, 
3  ministers,  1  physician,  1  temperance 
tavern,  2  stores,  2  tanneries,  1  small  wool- 
len factory,  2  grist  and  9  saw  mills,  Ac. 
Statistics  of  1840. — Horses,  1.55;  cattle, 
869;  sheep,  10,516;  swine,  411;  wheat, 
bus.  1 ,849  ;  oats,  2,023  ;  rye,  1 ,41 1  ;  buck- 
wheat, 45  ;  Indian  corn,  2,957  ;  potatoes, 
12,800  ;  hay,  tons,  3,138  ;  sugar,  lbs. 
5,557;  wool,  29,862.  Population,  719.  a.  c. 

HuBBARPTON  River,  rises  from  several 
small  ponds  in  Sudbury,  runs  southwest- 
erly through  Gregory's  pond  in  Hubbard- 
ton,  through  Benson,  and  falls  into  the 
head  of  East  bay  in  West-Haven.  In  its 
course  it  affords  several  very  good  mill 
privileges.     Its    length  is  about  20  miles. 

HuNGERFORD.  Name  altered  to  Shel- 
don, November  8,  1792.     See  Sheldon. 

Huntington,  a  post  town  in  the  south- 
east part  of  Chittenden  county,  is  in 
lat.  44°  20'  and  long.  4"  5',  and  is  boun- 
ded north  by  Bolton  and  a  part  of  Rich- 
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mond,  east  by  Duxbury  and  Fayston,  I 
south  by  Avery's  and  Bucl's  gores,  and 
west  by  Slarksborough  and  Hinesburgh, 
It  lies  20  iDiles  west  from  Montpelicr,  and 
15  southeast  from  JBmiington.  It  was 
chartered  June  7,  17615,  to  Edward  Bur- 
ling and  others,  by  the  name  of  New- Hun- 
tington, and  originally  contained  36  square 
miles.  October  27,  1704,  the  northwes- 
terly part  of  this  township  was  annexed' 
to  Richmond,  and  tlie  northeasterly  part 
of  Bolton  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  norlh 
part  of  Avery's  and  Buel's  gores  were  ad- 
ded to  New- Huntington.  In  Oct.,  1795, 
ton.  In  October,  17!_)5,  the  name  was  al- 
tered to  Huntington.  The  settlement  of 
this  townsiiip  was  commenced  in  Marcli, 
17c'6,  by  Jehiel  Johns  and  Elisha  Bradley, 
emigrants  from  Manchester  and  Sunder- 
land in  this  state.  The  town  was  organ- 
ized in  March,  1790,  and  Charles  Brews- 
ter was  first  towruclerk.  It  was  first  rep- 
resented in  1791,  by  Jehiel  Johns.  The 
religious  denominations  are  Freewill  Bap- 
tists, Baptists  and  Methodists,  and  a  union 
meeting  house  was  built  here  in  1836. 
Peleg,  son  of  Elisha  Bradley,  born  Nov.  6, 
1806,  was  the  first  child  born  in  town. 
Huntington  river  is  the  principal  stream. 
It  affords  some  convenient  mill  privileg- 
es. The  surface  of  the  township  is  very 
uneven,  consisting  of  high  mountains  and 
deep  gullies.  That  celebrated  summit  of 
the  Green  Mountains,  called  CumeVs 
Hump,  is  in  the  east  part  of  this  township. 
There  are  some  farms  which  produce  tol- 
erable crops,  but  the  soil  is,  in  most  parts, 
rocky  and  poor.  Timber,  such  as  is  com- 
mon to  the  mountain  towns.  There  are 
here  8  school  districts,  6  good  school 
houses,  1  grist  and  5  saw  mills.  SUitis- 
tics  of  184(».— Horses,  210  ;  cattle;  1,671  ; 
sheep, 4,721;  swine,  977;  wheat,  bu.  1,423; 
oats,  5,649;  rye,  47;  buck  wheat,  it2l  ; 
Ind.  corn,  3,615;  potatoes,  24,987;  liay, 
tons,  2,596;  sugar,  lbs.  19,480;  wool, 
7,738.     Population,  014. 

HuNTiNGTo.v  River  rises  in  Lincoln, 
runs  through  Slarksborough  and  Hun- 
tington, and  joins  Winooski  river  in  Rich- 
mond. This  is  a  very  rapid  stream,  with 
a  gravel  or  stoney  bottom,  especially  after 
it  arrives  within  two  or  three  milesof  the 
Winooski.     Its  length  is  about  20  miles. 

HuNTSBURGH.     Scc  FrunUlin. 

Hydepark,  a  post  and  shire  town  in  the 
centre  of  Lamoille  county,  is  in  lat.  44"^ 
37'  and  long.  4°  26',  and  is  bounded  north- 


*  Mr  Joluis  came  to  Maiicliester  in  17G7,  was  at 
liurliiigton  with  a  dntaclimfiit  (if  Rloni^oineiy's 
army  in  111^,  and  ilied  at  Huntington  in  Aug.  1840, 
aged  85  years.  He  "as  a  man  of  vigorous  mind, 
remarkably  retentive  memory,  and  was  more  inti- 
mately acquainted  vvilli  the  oariy  history  of  the 
western  part  of  the  state,  than  any  other  person  I 
have  ever  met  with. 


erly  by  Eden,  easterly  by  Wolcott  and  a 
small  part  of  ^Draftsbury,  southerly  by 
Morristown,  and  westerly  by  Johnson  and 
a  part  of  Belvidere.  It  lies  27  miles  north 
from  Montpelier,  and  32  northeast  from 
Burlington  ;  was  granted  November  6, 
1780,  and  chartered  to  Jedediah  Hyde  and 
others  August  27,  )78'li  containing  23,- 
040  acres.  The  original  grantees  were 
mostly  residents  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  and 
men  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  land  or  naval  service  durinsr  the  rev- 
olutionary war.  The  settlement  of  this 
township  was  commenced  by  John  Mc- 
Daniel,  Esq.,  who  removed  his  family 
here  July  4,  1787.  He  emigrated  from 
Northfield,  N.  H.  At  this  time  the  near- 
est settlements  were  at  Johnson  on  the 
west,  and  at  Cabot-  on  the  east ;  the  for- 
mer distant  8  miles  and  the  latter  about 
26.  Tlie  intervening  country  was  a  per- 
fect wilderness,  with  no  road  or  guide  ex- 
cept marked  trees.  Through  this  wilder- 
ness Mr.  McDaniel  conveyed  his  family 
from  Cabot  to  Hydepark.  He  was  joined 
the  same  season  hy  Wm.  Norton,  from 
New  York  ;  and  those  two  families  were 
the  first  and  only  families  who  wintered 
in  town  that  year.  The  next  spring  they 
were  joined  by  Capt.  Jedediah  Hyde,  Pe- 
ter Martin,  Jabez  Fitch,  Esq.,  and  sons, 
and  Ephraim  Garvin.  These  pionePrs 
were  followed  in  a  few  years  by  Aaron 
Kecler,  Truman  Sawyer,  Oliver  Noyes, 
and  Hon.  N.  P.  Sawyer  and  others.  The 
first  settlers  experienced  all  the  privations 
usual  in  a  wilderness.  They  were  under 
the  necessity  of  getting  their  milling  done 
at  Cambridge,  18  miles  distant.  The 
town  v/as  named  Hyde's  Park  in  the  char- 
ter, as  a  compliment  to  Capt.  Jedediah 
Hyde,  the  first  named  in  that  instrument. 
Jedediah  Hyde,  Jr.,  was  a  proprietor,  and 
surveyed  the  town,  and  drew  the  charter 
with  a  pen  ;  a  part  in  German  text,  with 
red  ink,  the  rest  with  black  ink,  and  all 
the  names  in  imitation  of  print;  it  is  on 
parchment,  and  is  a  literary  curiosity.  It 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  Major  R.  B. 
Hyde,  a  son  of  Ihe  first  named.  The  town 
was  organized  in  1791.  Jabez  Fitch  was 
first  town  clerk,  and  Hon.  N.  P.  Sawyer 
was  first  representative.  The  most  nu- 
merous sect  of  Christians  are  Methodists. 
They  are  supplied  w'ilh  preaching  by  their 
circuit  ministers.  There  are  Universal- 
ists.  Christian  brethren,  a  few  Baptists 
and  Congregationalists.  These  have  oc- 
casional preaching.  There  is  a  town 
house  near  t'  e  centre  pf  the  town,  com- 
modiously  finished  fora  house  of  worship, 
and  is  occupied  for  that  purpose.  The 
town  is  healthy.  Jabez  Perkins  Hyde 
was  the  first  male  born  in  town,  and  Dia- 
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daina  Hyde  the  first  female.  David  Par- 
ker was  the  first  adult  msde  who  died  in 
town.  He  came  to  liis  death  by  a  logrol- 
ling over  him,  in  the  IDth  year  of  the  set- 
tlement. John  McDaniel,  Esq.,  the  first 
settler,  was  a  man  of  strong  mind  and 
passions,  with  a  retentive  memory,  social 
and  friendly,  and  was  esteemed  a  father 
to  the  first  settlers.  His  honse  was  al- 
ways open  to  the  poor  and  wayfaring 
man.  He  died  respected  and  lamented, 
Aug.  12tli,  1834,  in  his  SUth  year.  Capt 
Jedediali  Hyde,  the  first  name  on  the 
charter,  and  who  was  principally  instru- 
mental in  obtaining  it,  had  tlie  command 
of  a  company  in  the  revolution,  and  serv- 
ed in  the  navy.  He  was  quite  noted  for 
his  politeness  and  easy  address.  He  died 
May  29th,  1822,  in  his  86th  year.  Jabez 
Fitch,  Esq.,  one  of  the  grantees,  was  a 
man  of  sound  mind  and  extensive  readino-. 
He  served  two  campaigns  in  the  old 
French  war,  held  a  commission  in  the  two 
first  campaigns  of  the  revolution,  was 
captured  by  the  British  on  Long  Island, 
and  endured  an  eighteen  months'  impris- 
onment, and  on  board  of  several  of  their 
prison  ships  experienced  sad  examples  of 
the  tender  mercies  of  that  magnanimous 
nation.  He  kept  a  narrative  while  a  pris- 
soner,  and  a  diary  of  events  for  nearly  40 
years.  Both  are  now  in  the  possession  of 
his  descendants.  He  wrote  moral  and  po- 
litical essays  for  the  periodicals  of  the 
day,  and  occasionally  ascended  mount 
Parnassus.  He  contracted  aboard  those 
prison  ships  a  scurvy,  which  resulted  in 
an  ulcer  on  his  leg,  vvhich  continued  as 
long  as  he  lived.  He  died  Feb.  29,  1812, 
aged  75.  At  the  time  this  town  was  set- 
tled, there  resided  here  an  Indian  and 
squaw,  named  Joe  and  Molly,  who  were 
of  much  service  to  the  first  settlers.*  This 
town  is  watered  by  the  Lamoille,  which 
crosses  the  southeast  and  southwest  cor- 
ners. Green  river  has  its  source  from 
several  ponds  in  the  northeast  part  of 
the  township.  The  streams  from  these 
ponds  take  a  southerly  course  until  uni- 
ted,— when  the  stream  takes  the  name 
of  Green  river,  veers  to  the  east,  and  dis- 
charges its  waters  into  the  Lamoille  in 
Wolcott.  There  are  several  saw  mills  on 
this  river  and  its  branches,  in  this  town. 
Little  North  branch  has  its  source  in 
Eden,  crosses  the  northwest  corner  ofthe 
town,  enters  Johnson,  and,  after  meander- 
ing about  2  miles,  veers  to  the  east  again, 
enters  Hydepark,  and  passes  over  falls 
where  there  is  an  excellent  place  for  ma- 


*  We  were  furnished  hy  Or.  Iluntoon  wiih  sever- 
al interesting  anecdotes  respecting'  .loe  and  Molly, 
whicli  we  are  obliged  to  omit  fur  want  of  room. 
Some  account  of  them  has,  however,  been  given  in 
part  secondj  p.  SOS. 


chinery.  Here  is  a  saw  mill,  as  well  as 
at  the  northwest  corner.  There  is  Mill 
brook  and  Carter  brook  in  this  town,  be- 
side those  above  named,  on  which  tliere 
are  saw  mills  and  other  machinery.  There 
are  a  variety  of  soils, — the  rich  bottoms 
on  the  rivers,  the  elevated  sandy  plains, 
the  rich  loam,  and  clay  or  marly  lands. 
The  plain  lands  are  best  adapted  to  the 
culture  of  corn,  rye,  and  oats  ;  the  clay 
and  loam  to  wheat  and  grass.  The  tim- 
ber is  mostly  hard  wood,  yet  there  are  all 
the  varieties  usual  in  the  vicinity.  There 
is  pine  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ponds,  and 
formerly  in  other  parts  of  the  town.  Ce- 
dar and  tamarack  swamps  abound  ;  fir  is 
scattered  over  all  the  moist  lands.  Tliere  is 
a  ridge  of  high  lands  running  northerly 
and  southerly  through  the  town.  The 
growth  is  maple,  beech,  birch,  elm,  scat- 
tering trees,  and  clusters  of  hemlock, 
and  spruce.  This  ridge  of  land  is  excel- 
lent for  wheat,  aiid  sure  of  a  crop.  There 
are  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  town  12 
ponds,  containing  from  ^  to  50  acres,  be- 
side several  smaller  ones  Trout  have 
been  abundant  in  most  of  them,  but  are 
becoming  more  scarce.  Some  of  them 
have  names,  such  as  Great  pond.  Clear 
pond,  George's  pond,  Zack's  pond.  Mud 
pond,  &c.  Hydepark  village  is  situated 
in  the  southwest  part  of  the  town,  on  a 
beautiful  elevated  plain  ;  it  contains  a 
court  house,  jail,  and  jail  house,  built  in 
1836,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  at 
which  time  it  became  the  seat  of  justice 
for  Lamoille  county.  The  village  con- 
tain.s  2  stores,  3  taverns,  1  physicifm,  and 
1  Tliompsonian,  several  mechanics'  shops; 
and  20  dwelling  houses.  The  town  orio-- 
inally  contained  moose,  deer,  bears,  bea- 
ver, otter,  and  many  smaller  quadrupeds. 
The  rivers  and  ponds  were  ])lentifully 
stored  with  fish,  mostly  trout  and  suck- 
ers. There  are  8  saw  mills  in  town,  one 
rake  factory,  at  which  there  have  been 
finished  120  doz.  in  a  year,  and  a  scythe- 
snath  factory.  There  are  12  school  dis- 
tricts, and  10  school  houses.  SlaligHcsof 
1840._Horses,  201  ;  cattle,  1,384  ;  sheep, 
3,239;  swine,  864;  wheat,  bush.  2,lh5  ; 
barley,  53;  oats,  8,747;  rye,  191;  buck- 
wheat, 305;  Ind.  corn,  3,533;  potatoes, 
47,816  ;  hay,  tons,  2,501;  sugar,  lbs.  32,- 
570;  wool,  7,132.  Population,  1,0.^0.   a.h. 

Imiia-n  RivKK  is  a  small  stream,  which 
rises  in  Rupert,  runs  through  the  corner 
of  Pawlet,  and  unites  with  Pawlet  river 
in  Granville,  N.  Y.  Another  small  stream 
of  this  name  rises  in  Essex  and  falls  into 
Colchester  bay  in  Colchester. 

Ira,  a  post  town  in  the  central  part  of 
Rutland  county,  is  in  lat.  43"  33',  and 
long.  3°  55',  and  is  bounded  east  by  Rut- 
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land  and  Clarendon,  south  by  Tinmouth, 
southwest  by  Middletown,  and  west  by 
Poultney  and  Castleton.  It  is  of  a  trian- 
gular form,  running  to  a  point  towards 
the  north,  and  is  47  miles  north  from 
Bennington,  and  32  west  from  Windsor. 
This  town  was  organized  May  31,  1779, 
and  Isaac  Clark  was  the  first  town  clerk, 
and  also  the  first  representative,  chosen 
the  same  year.  The  Baptist  church  is 
the  only  one  in  town.  It  was  organized 
in  1783,  and  Elder  Thomas  Skeels  was 
settled  over  it  on  the  25th  of  December 
of  this  year.  He  was  succeeded  by  Elder 
Amasa  Brown,  who  was  settled  February 
23,  1786,  and  dismissed  January  30,  1787. 
December  3,  1801,  Elder  Joseph  Carpen- 
ter was  ordained  over  this  church,  and 
continued  his  connection  with  it  till 
March  7,  1816.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Elder  Wm.  McCuller,  who  preached  here 
from  April  29,  1815,  till  the  fall  of  18J9. 
Elder  Lyman  Glazier  was  ordained  over 
the  church  July  11,  1822.  The  present 
minister  is  Elder  Elias  Hurlbut.  They 
erected  a  brick  meeting  house,  which  was 
completed  in  1822.  The  number  of  mem- 
bers belonging  to  this  church  in  1724 
was  140.  A  very  powerful  awakening 
commenced  here  in  November,  1808,  and 
continued  through  the  winter,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  225  were  added  to  the 
Baptist  church.  Sixteen  or  17  persons 
died  here  of  the  epidemic  of  1813.  This 
township  is  considerably  mountainous. 
Bird's  mountain,  in  the  north  part,  is 
high  and  abrupt.  Ira  brook  rises  in  the 
south  part,  runs  northeasterly,  and  joins 
Furnace  brook  in  Clarendon.  Castleton 
river  crosses  the  township  in  a  westerly 
direction.  Mill  privileges  not  very  good. 
There  are,  in  town,  5  school  districts  and 
school  houses,  2  saw  mills  and  1  tavern. 
Statistics  of  1840. — Horses,  125 ;  cattle, 
703;  sheep,  6,864;  swine,  290;  wheat, 
bus.  580 ;  barley,  56 ;  oats,  2,305  ;  rye, 
579;  [ndian  corn,  2,305;  potatoes,  11,510; 
hay,  tons,  1,167;  sugar,  lbs.  10,962; 
wool,  17,247.     Population,  430. 

Irasruroh,  a  post  and  shire  town  in 
the  centre  of  Orleans  county,  is  in  lat. 
44°  48',  and  long.  4°  42',  and  is  bounded 
northerly  by  Orleans,  easterly  by  Barton 
and  a  small  part  of  Brownington,  south- 
erly by  Albany,  and  westerly  by  Lowell, 
Coventry  gore  and  a  part  of  Newport.  It 
lies  40  miles  northeasterly  from  Montpe- 
lier,  was  chartered,  to  Ira  Allen  and  his 
associates,  February  23,  1781,  and  con- 
tains 23,040  acres.  Ira  Allen  was  the 
principal  proprietor,  and  from  him  the 
township  derives  its  name.  The  settle- 
ment of  the  township  was  commenced  a 
little   previous  to   the   year   1800.     The 


town  was  organized  March  12,  1803,  and 
Samuel  Conar^  was  the  first  town  clerk. 
Tn  this  town  was  found  the  shirt  of  mail 
described  in  part  second,  page  208.  The 
surface  of  this  township  is  somewhat  di- 
versified with  gentle  hills  and  vallies. 
The  soil  is  easy  to  cultivate,  and,  in  gen- 
eral, produces  good  crops.  Black  river 
passes  through  the  township  in  a  north- 
easterly direction,  receiving  a  number  of 
small  streams,  but  its  current  is  generally 
moderate,  and  it  affords  but  few  mill  priv- 
ileges. Barton  river  just  touches  upon 
the  eastern  corner.  Nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  township  is  a  small  village,  con- 
taining a  court  house  and  jail,  2  meeting 
houses,  2  taverns,  2  stores,  and  several 
mechanics'  shops.  Statistics  of  1840. — 
Horses,  264  ;  cattle,  1,781 ;  sheep,  3,480; 
swine,  689;  wheat,  bus.  2,129;  barley, 
336;  oats,  9,120;  rye,  162;  buckwheat, 
J, 299;  Indian  corn,  1,529  ;  potatoes,  39,- 
808 ;  hay,  tons,  2,847 ;  sugar,  lbs.  25,961 ; 
wool,  7,847.     Population,  971. 

Isle  la  Motte,  an  island  and  post  town 
in  the  western  part  of  Grand  Isle  county, 
in  lat.  44°  57'  and  long.  3°  41',  is  bound- 
ed on  all  sides  by  lake  Champlain.  It  is 
situated  28  miles  northwesterly  from  Bur- 
lington, and  13  nearly  west  from  St.  Al- 
bans. It  was  chartered  by  this  name  to 
Benjamin  Wait  and  others,  October  27, 
1789,  containing  4,620  acres.  The  name 
was  altered  to  Vineyard,  November  1, 
1802,  and  again  altered  to  Isle  la  Motte, 
Nov.  6,  1830.  The  settlement  of  this 
town  was  commenced  about  the  year 
1785.  Among  the  early  settlers  were 
Ebenezer  Hyde,  Enoch  Hall,  Wm.  Blan- 
chard  and  Ichabod  Fitch.  The  town  was 
organized  about  the  year  1790.  Abraham 
Knapp  was  the  first  town  clerk,  and  Na- 
thaniel Wales  the  first  representative. 
There  are  no  streams  on  the  island.  A 
marsh  extends  across  it  from  east  to  west, 
which  abounds  with  excellent  cedar. 
The  rocks  are  limestone,  and  are  exten- 
sively quarried  for  building,  for  which 
purpose  they  answer  well.  The  town  is 
divided  into  two  school  districts,  with  a 
school  house  in  each.  Statistics  of  1840. 
Horses,  231;  cattle,  444;  sheep,  1,367; 
swine,  304;  wheat,  bus.  3,318;  barley, 
37  ;  oats,  4,616 ;  rye,  140  ;  buckwheat, 
1,415;  Ind.  corn,  1,717;  potatoes,  6,787 ; 
hay,  tons,  505  ;  sugar,  lbs.  3,141 ;  wool, 
2,763.     Population,  435. 

Jackson's  Goke,  united  to  a  part  of 
Ludlow,  and  formed  into  a  township  by 
the  name  of  Mount  Holly,  Oct.  31,  1792. 

Jamaica,  a  post  township  in  the  north- 
western part  of  Windham  county,  is  in 
lat.  43°  5'  and  long.  4°  11',  and  is  bound- 
ed north  by  Windham  and  Londonderry, 
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east  by  Acton  and  Townshend,  soutli  by 
Wardsborongli,  and  west  *y  a  part  of 
Stnittnn  and  a  pnrt  of  Winliall.  It  lies 
2f)  miles  northeast  from  Bennington  and 
<i'i  southwest  from  Windsor.  It  was 
chartered  November  7,  1760,  to  Samuel 
Fletcher  and  his  associates,  and  contains 
2!),0]7  acres.  The  settlement  was  com- 
menced about  the  same  time  by  William, 
Benjamin  and  Caleb  Howard  and  others 
from  Mcndon,  Mass.,  and  other  towns  in 
its  vicinity.  The  town  was  organized 
Sept.  3,  1781 .  William  H.  Cliurch  was 
first  town  clerk,  and  Silas  Howard,  first 
representative.  The  religious  denomina- 
tions are  Congregationalists  and  Baptists. 
The  number,  in  each  church,  is  about  the 
same,  and  they  have  each  a  large  and 
convenient  house  for  public  worship;  tiiat 
of  tiie  former,  erected  in  1808,  and  that  of 
the  latter,  in  1817.  The  Rev.  John  Stod- 
dard was  the  first  settled  minister.  He 
was  settled  over  the  Congregational 
church  in  1795,  and  dismissed  in  1798.  In 
September,  1815,  the  Rev.  Philip  Spaul- 
ding  was  installed  over  this  church,  and 
dismissed  in  1829.  The  Rev.  Samuel 
Kingsbury  was  settled  May  19,  1831,  and 
dismissed  March  5,  1833.  Elder  Simeon 
Coombs  was  installed  over  the  Baptist 
church  in  1803,  and  left  the  town  in  1806. 
In  1812,  there  was  a  revival  of  religion, 
and  about  60  were  added  to  the  two 
churches.  West  river  passes  through 
this  township,  and,  together  with  its 
tributaries,  affords  numerous  and  excel- 
lent mill  privileges.  The  surface  of  the 
township  is  broken  and  mountainous,  and 
the  elevations  rocky,  but  the  soil  is,  in 
general,  warm  and  productive.  A  range 
of  primitive  limestone  passes  through  the 
township,  from  which  lime  is  manufactur- 
ed in  the  eastern  part,  where  there  is  a 
fine  locality  of  dolomite.  It  is  granular, 
flexible,  and  of  a  snow  white  color.  In  a 
vein  of  the  dolomite  is  found  the  mica- 
ceous oxyde  of  Iron.  It  is  brilliant,  fine 
grained,  and  the  particles  are  separated  by 
rubbing  between  the  fl:ngers.  The  prin- 
cipal village  is  situated  near  the  centre  of 
the  township,  and  contains  two  meeting- 
houses, and  several  stores,  mills  and  man- 
ufactoring  establishments.  They  are  sit- 
uated on  Bald  Mountain  brook,  near  its 
junction  with  West  river.  There  are,  in 
town,  ten  school  districts,  3  grist  and  8 
saw  mills,  2  tanneries  and  6  stores.  Sta- 
tistics of  \840.— Morses,  246;  cattle,  2,- 
655;  sheep,  5,059;  swine,  901;  wheat, 
bus.  1,226;  barley,  124  ;  oats,  7,632;  rye, 
2,073;  buck-wheat,  1,118;  Indian  corn, 
o,l.")2;  potatoes,  44,680;  hay,  tons,  3,- 
531;  sugar,  lbs.  13,531;  wool,  8,111. 
Population,  1,586. 

Pt. in,  13 


Jav,  a  township  in  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  Orleans  county,  is  in  lat.  44"  57' 
and  long.  4"  25',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Sutton,  Can.,  cast  by  Troy,  south  b\' 
Westfield  and  west  by  llichford.  It  lies 
50  miles  north  from  Montpelicr,  and  the 
same  distance  northeast  from  Burlington 
This  township  was  granted  March  13, 
1780,  and  originally  called  Carthage.  It 
was  chartered  to  Gov.  Thomas  Chitten- 
den, November  7,  ]7!)2,  by  its  present 
name,  and  contains  23,040  acres.  Previ- 
OU.S  to  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain, 
five  or  six  families  had  settled  in  this 
township,  but  during  the  war  the)'  nearly 
all  left  it.  A  few  families  have  since  re- 
turned, and  the  settlement  has  been  slow- 
ly advancing.  The  eastern  part  of  this 
township  is  Jiandsome  level  land,  and  the 
soil  good.  The  west  line  runs  nearly  its 
whole  lengtli  on  a  very  high  mountain. 
A  number  of  small  streams  rise  among  the 
mountains  in  the  western  part,  and,  run- 
ning easterly,  unite  before  they  leave  the 
tov/nship,  affording  several  very  good 
mill  privileges.  Jay  Peak  is  a  very  lofty 
summit  of  the  western  range  of  the  Green 
Mountains,  situated  in  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  the  township,  and  partly  in  Mont- 
gomery, Westfield  and  Richford.  Statis- 
tics of  1840.— Horses,  49;  cattle,  315; 
sheep,  795 ;  swine,  200  :  wheat,  bus.  885  ; 
barley,  53  ;  oats,  1,743  ;  rye,  123  ;  buck- 
wheat, 421 ;  Indian  corn,  268  ;  potatoes, 
10,680  ;  hay,  tons,  650  ;  sugar,  lbs,  8,095  ; 
wool,  1,112.     Population,  303. 

Jericho,  a  post  town  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  Chittenden  county,  is  in  lat. 
44°  27',  and  long.  4"  4',  and  is  bounded 
northerly  by  Underbill,  east  by  Bolton, 
south  by  Richmond,  southwest  by  Willis- 
ton,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  Win- 
ooski  river,  and  westerly  by  Essex.  It 
lies  12  miles  east  from  Burlington,  and 
26  northwest  from  iMontpelier.  It  was 
chartered  to  Gov.  Thomas  Chittenden, 
and  associates,  June  8th,  1763,  and  origi- 
nally contained  27,110  acres.  Since  that 
time  a  small  part  of  Bolton  has  been  an- 
nexed to  it,  and  a  new  township  formed 
from  this  and  'iVilliston,  by  the  name  of 
Richmond.  The  settlement  of  Jericho 
was  commenced  in  1774,  by  Messrs.  Mes- 
senger, Rood  and  Brown,  with  their  fami- 
lies, from  the  western  part  of  Massachu- 
setts ;  but  the  settlement  was  mostly  aban- 
doned during  the  revolution.  Mr.  Brown 
settled  on  the  flats  near  Underbill,  on 
what  is  now  called  Brown's  river.  He, 
with  his  family,  consisting  of  a  wife,  a 
dauo-hter,  and  two  sons,  remained  unmo- 
lested during  the  fore  part  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  and  had  made  such  improve- 
ment on  his  land  as  to  raise  most  of  the 
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necessaries   of  life.     In   the   autumn    of 
1780  the  family  was  surprised    and  made 
prisoners  by  a  party  of  Indians.     At  the 
time,  a  young  man  by   the  name  of  Olds 
was  in  the  house,  and  made  his  escape  to 
the  Block  house  on  the   Winooski   river, 
in  the  west  part  of  the  town.     He  is  now 
living  in  the  town  of  Underbill.     Tlie  In- 
dians', after  securing  their  prisoners,  kill- 
ed the  cattle,  sheep,  and    hogs  belonging 
to  Mr.  Brown,  set  the  house  on  fire,  and 
started  for  Montreal.     The  prisoners-  suf- 
fered much  on  their  journey   through  the 
woods,  from  fatigue  and  hunger,  the  most 
of  their  food  being  raw  bear's  meat.     On 
their  arrival  at  St.  Johns,  they  were   sfild 
to  British  officers  at  $3  per  head,  and  by 
them  retained  as  prisoners  nearly  3  years, 
during  wliich  time   they  were   compelled 
to   labor  for  their   masters,    and    allowed 
but  miserable  fare.     On  their  return  they 
were  enabled  to  keep   a  part  of  their  land 
in  Jericho,  and  by  industry  and  persever- 
ance accumulated  a  handsome    property. 
The  two  sons  settled,  lived,  and    died  on 
the  same  land  where  they  were  made  pris- 
oners, and  were  among  the  most  respect- 
able   families    in    town.     Their    children 
still  own  and  live  on  a  share  of  the  same 
land    Mr  Messenger  settled  on  the  Win- 
ooski   river,    and    remained    there    until 
June,  1776,  when  Gen.  Ira  Allen  called 
on  him  to  leave  for  his  own  safety.     Mr. 
M-essenger,  with  his  family  and  a  small 
ahare  of  their  effects,  in   a  canoe  belong- 
ing to   Gen.   Allen,  proceeded  down  the 
river  to  what  is  called  Hubbell's  falls,  in 
Essex,  where  they  unloaded.     Mr.  Mes- 
senger went  over   the   falls  in  the  canoe 
without  injury,   except  breaking    in  the 
bow  of  the'canoe.     He  changed  ends,  re- 
loaded, and  proceeded  to  what  has  since 
been   called    the   Lawrence   farm,  where 
they  stayed  for  the  night.     At  the  falls  in 
Colchester  they  carried  their  load  around, 
let  the  boat  drift  over,  and  arrived  safe  at 
the  Lake,  where  an  open  boat  was  wait- 
ing to  receive   them,  with   others,  when 
they  were  transported  in  safety  to  Skenes- 
boro',  (now  Whitehall,)  and  from  thence 
to  Berwiington,  and  were  there  at  the  bat- 
tle.    Raclu^l,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Messen- 
ger, is  now  living  in  town,  aged  73,  and 
is  the  only  one  of  the   first  settlers  now 
livino-  here.     On  the  return  of  peace,  Mr. 
Messenger,  with  his  family,  returned   to 
Jericho    and    settled    on    his    old    place, 
where  he  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  an  in- 
dustrious  and   respectable    farmer.     The 
town   was    organized    March    22d,   1786. 
Lewis  Chapin   was  first  town  clerk,  and 
Jedediah  Lane  first  representative.     The 
religious    denominations    are    Congrega- 
tionalists,    Baptists.     Fteewill    Baptists, 


Methodists,   Episcopalians,   and    Univer- 
salists.  The  Rev.Ebenezer  Kingsbury  was 
settled  oTer   the    Congregational  church 
June  22d,  1791,  and  dismissed  May  18th, 
IrtOS.     Rev.   Johrs   Denison    was   settled 
Feb.   18th,   1809,  and  died  March  28th, 
1812.     Rev.  Joseph  Labaree  was  settled 
July,    1814,   and    dismissed   in    January, 
1819.     Rev.  Luther  F.  Blodgett  was  in- 
stalled Sept.  lyth,  1819,  and  dismissed  in 
1826.     Rev.  Hervey  Smith  was  installed 
in  1828,  and  dismissed  in  1831.      Rev.  E. 
W.  Kellogg  was  installed  in  1835  or  '36, 
and  dismissed  in  1839.     Rev.  Zenas  Bliss 
was   installed  Dec.  1st,  1840,  and  is  the 
present  minister.     Elder  Ephraim  Butler 
was  pastor    of  the   Baptist   church    from 
about  1 804  to  1 815.     Since  that  time  Rev. 
Mr.  Kimball,  Rev.  Mr.  Graves,  and  Rev. 
Mr.  Spaulding,  have   each   in   turn   been 
settled  over  the   Baptist  church.     Eldeir 
Isaiah  Huntley  is  the  present  pastor,  and 
has    been    settled   about   5    years.      The 
Methodist  church  have  no  stationed  min- 
ister,   but    hnve    regular   circuit  preach- 
ing.    Rev.   James    Babbit    was   ordained 
over  the   Universalist  Society,  and  con- 
tinued several  years.    The  Rev.  Jonathan 
Wallace  preached  from  1820  to  '23.  There 
were   special    revivals  here  in  the  years 
1809,  '14,  and  '21 .     There  is  a  village  at 
the  centre  of  the  town,  containing  a  good 
brick  church,  owned  by  the  Isl  Congre- 
gational Society,  an  academy,  a  store,  a 
post    office,    together    with    a   number  of 
dwelling  houses,  scattered  around  a  hand- 
some common,  given   by   Lewis  Chapin, 
one  of  the  early  settlers,  for  that  purpose. 
There  is  another  flourishing  village  at  the 
corners,  in  the  westerly  part  of  the  town, 
containing  2  stores,  a  tavern,  a  post  of- 
fice, a  lawyer's  office,  1  woollen  factory, 
1  grain  mill,  2  saw  mills,  and  a  meeting 
house,  built  of  brick,  owned  and  occupied 
by  the  Congregationalists  and  Baptists  to- 
gether.    The  town  is  well  watered  with 
springs  and  brooks.  Winooski  river  wash- 
es the  southwestern  boundary.     Brown's 
river  enters  the  town   at   the  northeast, 
from  Underbill,  and  runs  into  Essex.    Lit- 
tle river,  or  Lee's  brook,  so   called,  takes 
its   rise  in  the  east,  and,   running  near 
the    centre    of  the    town,    unites    with 
Brown's  river  at  the  village,  in  the  west 
part  of  the  town.     Mill  Brook   enters  the 
township  from  Bolton,  and    runs  into  the 
Winooski  about  halfway  from  Richmond 
to  Essex.     On  all  these  streams  are  good 
alluvial  flats,  and  the  mill  privileges  are 
good,. but  the  best  and  most  numerous  are 
on  Brown's  river,  near  the  west  village. 
The  soil  and  timber  is  various  in  different 
parts  of  the  town.     It  is  a  good  farming 
town,  and  well  adapted  to  raising  most 
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kinds  of  grain  and  grass.  JThere  are  in 
town  14  school  districts,  each  furnished 
witii  a  school  house,  ]  academy,  2  chur- 
ches, 2  woollen  factories,  1  grain  mill,  1 
starch  factory,  3  stores,  2  taverns,  3  laii- 
iicries,  5  saw  inills,  one  lawyer,  3  physi- 
cians, 2  post  offices,  with  a  full  share  of 
mechanics.  Statistics  of  1840. —  florses, 
2111  ;  cattle,  1,723;  sheep,  5,-566;  swine, 
560;  wheat,  bush.  2,4!2  ;  oats,  8,246; 
buckwheat  55?";  Ind.  corn,  4,-566;  pota- 
toes, 32,322;  hay,  tons,  3,222;  sugar,  lbs. 
11,300  :  wool,  13,915.  Pop,  1,684.      l.  f. 

Joe's  Bkook,  or  Merrit's  River,  has 
its  source  in  Cole's  pond,  near  the  north 
line  of  Walden,  and,  running  nearly  south 
five  miles,  falls  into  Joe's  pond  in  Cabot. 
This  pond  is  about  three  miles  long,  and 
in  some  places,  near  a  mile  wide,  lying 
partly  in  Cabot,  and  partly  in  Danville. 
At  the  outlet  is  a  very  considerable  fail, 
which  makes  some  of  the  best  mill  seats 
in  the  state.  From  this  pond  Joe's  brook 
takes  a  southeasterly  course  through  Dan- 
ville, and  falls  into  the  Passumpsic  in 
Barnet.  It  is,  in  general,  a  rapid  stream, 
and  furnishes  many  e.xcellent  mill  privi- 
leges. It  took  its  names  from  Joe,  an  In- 
dian, who  formerly  hunted  on  it,  and  from 
John  Merritt,  who  made  the  first  settle- 
ment on  it,  near  its  junction  with  the  Pas- 
sumpsic. 

Joe's  Pond-     Sec  Cahot  and  Danville. 

Johnson,  a  post  town  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  Lamoille  county,  is  in  lat. 
44*'  4U'  and  long.  4-^  19'.  and  is  bounded 
northerly  by  Belvidere,  easterly  by  Hyde- 
park,  southerly  by  Sterling,  and  westerly 
by  a  part  of  Cambridge  and  a  part  of  Bel- 
videre. It  is  situated  28  miles  north- 
westerly from  Montpelier,  and  the  same 
distance  northeasterly  from  Burlington. 
It  was  granted,  February  27,  1782,  and 
chartered  to  Wm.  S.  Johnson  and  others, 
January  2,  1792,  containing  23,040  acres. 
Mr.  Samuel  Eaton,  from  N.  H.,  whoso 
name  is  recorded  among  the  heroes  of  our 
revolution,  commenced  the  settlement  of 
tliis  township,  in  1784.  During  the 
French  war,  before  the  reduction  of  Can- 
ada bj^  the  British,  Mr.  Eaton  passed 
through  tliis  partof  tlie  country  and  down 
the  river  Lamoille  to  lake  Champlain,  on 
a  scout.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
revolution,  he  enlisted  into  the  American 
army  under  Col.  Beedle,  and  frequently 
passed  through  this  township,  while 
scouting  between  Connecticut  river  and 
lake  Cliamplain  ;  and  several  times  en- 
camped on  the  same  flat,  which  he,  after- 
words, occupied  as  a  farm,  it  being  a 
beautiful  tract  of  intervale  in  the  westerly 
part.  Like  many  other  settlers  of  this 
state  he  had  many  difficulties  to  encoun- 


ter. In  indigent  circumstances  and  with 
a  numerous  family,  he  loaded  his  little  all 
upon  an  old  liorse,  and  set  out  in  search 
of  that  favourite  spot  which  he  had  se- 
lected in  his  more  youthful  days  He 
had  to  travel  nearly  70  miles  through  the 
wilderness,  guided  by  the  trees  which  had 
been  marked  by  the  scouts,  and  opening 
a  path  as  he  passed  along.  He  depended, 
for  some  time,  after  he  arrived  at  John- 
son, entirely  upon  hunting  and  fishing 
for  the  support  of  himself  and  family. 
The  next  3'ear,  a  family,  by  the  name  of 
McConnel,and  several  others  from  N.  H., 
connnenced  settlements  here,  and  soon 
after  mills  were  erected  on  the  north 
branch,  near  its  confluence  with  the  riv- 
er Lamoille.  At  this  place  are  now  in 
operation  a  stone  grist  mill,  a  saw  mill, 
fulling  mill  and  carding  machine.  Around 
these  is  a  flourishing  little  village,  con- 
taining 2  meeting  houses,  an  academy 
and  a  number  of  mechanics,  merchants, 
&c.  The  river  Lamoille  enters  this  town- 
ship near  the  southeast  corner,  and,  run- 
ning westerly  about  two  miles,  through 
a  rich  ti-act  of  intervale,  falls  over  a  ledge 
of  rocks  about  15  feet  in  height  into  a 
basin  below.  This  is  called  McConneVs 
falls.  Thence  it  runs  northwesterly  over 
a  bed  of  rocks,  about  100  rods,  narrow- 
ing its  channel  and  increasing  its  velo- 
city, when  it  forms  a  whirlpool  and  sinks 
under  a  barrier  of  rocks,  which  extends 
across  the  river.  The  arch  is  of  solid 
rock,  is  about  eight  feet  wide,  and  at  low 
v/ater,  is  passed  over  bj^  footmen  with 
safety.  The  water  rises  below  through 
numerous  apertures,  exhibiting  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  boiling  of  a  pot.  About 
150  rods  bclovv'  this  natural  bridge,  the 
river  receives  the  north  branch,  and  ben- 
ding its  course  westerly,  leaves  the  town- 
ship near  the  southwest  corner.  The 
surface  of  this  township  is  uneven,  being 
thrown  into  ridges,  which  are  covered 
with  hemlock,  spruce  and  hard  wood- 
The  soil  is  a  dark,  or  yellow  loam,  mixed 
with  a  light  sand,  is  easily  tilled,  and  very 
productive.  The  alluvial  flats  are  con- 
siderably extensive,  but  back  from  the 
river,  the  lands  are,  in  some  parts,  rather 
stoney.  In  tiie  northeastern  part,  has 
been  discovered  a  quantity  ofsoapstone. 
Clay,  of  different  colors,  and  suitable 
for  brick  and  eartliern  ware,  is  found  in 
various  places.  The  town  contains  six 
school  districts  and  sehoolhouses,  4  stores, 
2  taverns,  2  grist,  7  saw  and  1  fulling  mill 
and  1  carding  machine,  together  with  a 
full  complement  of  mechanics.  Statistics 
of  1840.— Horses,  323;  cattle,  1,800; 
sheep,  4,951 ;  swine,  941  ;  wheat,  bush- 
3,144  ;  barley,  32;  oats,  8,775  ;  rye,  109 
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Indian  corn,  2,402  ;  potatoes,  G6,40.")  ; 
hay,  tons,  3,4(S7;  sugar,  lbs.  31,46U  ;  wool, 
10",58.5.     Population,  1,410. 

Johnson's  Gore.  See  Acton. 
Jumper  Lsland  is  situated  in  lake 
Chainplain,  three  miles  southwest  of  Bur- 
ling-ton.  It  contains  about  a  dozen  acres 
oi"  very  good  land,  the  general  surface  of 
which  is  elevated  30  or  40  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  lake,  and  it  is  surrounded  up- 
on all  sides  by  a  steep  precipitous  bank. 
It  is  composed  of  slate  rock  with  the  seams 
filled  with  calcareous  spar,  through  which 
runs  a  curious  d3'ke  of  trap  rock  from  1.^ 
to  2  feet  wide  in  a  direction  nearly  from 
west  to  east.  A  light  house  v.'as  built 
here  in  1826.  [Sr.c  Part  If,  page  216.] 
The  distance  from  the  light  house  to  the 
south  wharf  in  Burlington  is  3  miles  4S 
rods.  The  island  is  supposed  to  have  re- 
ceived its  name  in  consequence  of  the 
growth  of  large  quantities  of  Juniper 
(Juniperus  communis,)  upon  it. 

Ki'LLYVALE.  Name  altered  to  Lowell, 
Nov.  1,  li-'31.     Sec  Lnwell. 

Kejipton,  a  New  York  grant,  located 
where  Orange  now  is. 

Kii.LiNOTON.  Name  altered  to  Sher- 
burne, Nov.  4,  1800.     'S'fc  Sherhurnc. 

Killington  Peak  is  a  summit  of  the 
Green  Mountains  in  the  south  part  of 
Sherburne.  Its  height,  according  to  the 
admeasurement  of  Capt.  A.  Partridge,  is 
3,924  feet  above  tide  water.  It  is  the 
most  northerly  of  the  two  similar  peaks 
situated  near  each  other.  The  south  peak 
is  the  highest;  is  in  Shrewsbnr}^  and  is 
called   S/ircioshuni  Peak. 

KiNGLAND,  a  New  York  grant,  located 
where  tlie  town  of  Washington  now  is. 
It  was  constituted  the  shire  town  of 
Gloucester  county,  by  the  legislature  of 
New  York,  and  a  log  jail  erected,  which 
gave  name  to  jail  branch  in  Washington. 

Kingston.  Name  altered  to  Granville, 
Nov.  6,  1834.     See  Granville. 

KiRUY,  a  town  in  the  east  part  of  Cale- 
donia county,  is  in  lat.  44"  20'  and  long. 
5'^  4',  and  is  bounded  north  by  Burke, 
northeast  and  southeast  by  Bradleyvale, 
southwest  by  St.  Johnsbury  and  west  by 
Lyndon-  It  lies  30  miles  north  from 
Newbury,  and  36  northeast  from  Mont- 
pelier;  was  granted  October  20, 1786,  and 
chartered  to  Roswell  Hopkins,  by  the 
name  of  Ilopkinsville,  October  27,  1790, 
containing  11,264  acres.  Since,  2,527 
acres  have  been  taken  from  Burke  and 
annexed  to  this  township.  The  settle- 
ment of  this  township  was  commenced 
about  the  year  1700,  by  Pbinehas  Page 
and  Theophilus  Grout,  who  were  soon 
after  joined  by  Josiah  Joslin,  Jude  White, 
Jonathan  Leach,  Ebenczer  Damon,  Auli- 


pas  Harrington,  Asahel  Burt,  Jonathan 
Lewis  and  others,  principally  from  New 
Hampshire  and  iMassachusetts.  The  town 
was  organized  August  20,  1807.  Jona- 
than Lewis  was  the  first  town  clerk,  and 
Theopiiilus  Grout  was  the  first  represen- 
tative. The  epidemic  of  1813  was  very- 
mortal  here,  21  dying  this  year,  many  of 
them  heads  of  families.  The  town  has 
since  been  remarkably  healthy.  A  small 
Congregational  church  was  formed  here 
about  the  year  1812,  and  now  consists  of 
4-5  members.  There  are  also  some  Bap- 
tists, Freewill  Baptists,  and  Methodists. 
Tile  surttice  of  the  town  is  uneven,  and, 
in  many  places,  ledgy  or  swampy.  There 
are,  however,  some  tracts  of  very  good 
land.  There  are  no  considerable  streams. 
Near  the  centre  of  the  township  is  a  small 
pond,  from  which  issues  a  brook,  on  which 
a  saw  mill  was  formerly  erected.  The 
town  is  well  watered  with  springs  and 
brooks.  Statistics  of  1840. — Horses,  1 71  ; 
cattle,  1,061;  sheep,  3,287;  swine,  587; 
wheat,  bus.  2,370 ;  barley,  733 ;  oats, 
7,268  ;  rye,  205  ;  buckwheat,  401  ;  Indian 
corn,  1,020;  potatoes,  20,435 ;  hay,  tons, 
1,887;  sugar,  lbs.  8,142;  wool,  4,547. 
Population,  520. 

Knight's  Gore, or  Knowlton's  Gore. 
C^onstituted  a  township  by  the  name  of 
Bakersfield,  October  25,  1792. 

Knowlton's  Lake,  a  considerable  body 
of  water  nearly  on  the  line  between  Brigh- 
ton and  Wenlock,  from  which  issues  the 
principal  head  branch  of  Clyde  river. 

Lamoille  County  lies  between  lat.  44"? 
24'  and  44°  46'  and  long.  4"  7'  and  4°  34', 
and  is  bounded  north  by  Franklin  and 
Orleans  counties,  east  by  Orleans  and 
Washington,  south  by  Washington  and 
Chittenden,  and  west  by  Chittenden  and 
Franklin.  Its  extent  is  al>out  27  miles 
from  north  to  south,  and  nearly  the  same 
from  east  to  west,  and  it  contains  about  420 
square  miles.  It  was  incorporated  from 
the  adjoining  counties  October  26,  1835. 
Hydepark  is  the  shire  town.  The  county 
is  watered  wholly  by  the  river  Lamoille 
and  its  branches,  and  along  this  river  are 
some  fine  tracts  of  intervale.  No  settle- 
ments were  made  in  this  county  till  after 
the  revolution.  The  supreme  court  sits 
in  this  county  on  the  10th  Tuesday  after 
the  4th  Tuesday  in  January,  and  the 
county  court  on  the  2d  Tuesday  in  June 
and  December.  Statistics  of  1840. — Hors- 
es, 2,-597;  cattle,  16,5.55;  sheep,  40,921  ; 
swine,  7,287  ;  wheat,  bus.  21,070;  barley, 
477  ;  oats,  70,727  ;  rye,  1,604  ;  buckwheat, 
763;  Indian  corn,  28,483;  potatoes,  472,- 
563;  hay,  tons,  29,616  ;  sugar,  lbs.  295,- 
476;  wool,  85,.595.  Population,  10,388. 
Lamoille  River  formerly  originated 
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from  a  pond  in  the  southeast  corner  of 
Glover.  Sec  Glover.  It  is  now  formed 
by  tlic  union  of  several  streams  in  Greens- 
borough,  and,  after  running  southwesterly 
into  llardwick,  pursues  a  northwesterly 
course  till  it  falls  into  lake  Champlain,  in 
the  northwest  corner  of  Colciiester.  This 
river  is  joined  in  Hardwick  by  a  consid- 
erable stream,  which  issues  from  Caspian 
lake  in  Greensborough,  in  Wolcott  by 
Green  river  from  Ilydepark,  in  Johnson 
by  little  North  branch,  in  Cambridge  by 
great  North  branch,  and  in  Fairfax  by 
Brown's  river.  The  current  of  the  river 
Lamoille  is,  in  general,  slow  and  gentle 
above  Cambridge.  Between  this  town- 
ship and  the  lake  are  a  number  of  consid- 
erable falls.  Along  this  river  are  some 
very  beautiful  and  fertile  tracts  of  inter- 
vale. It  is  not  quite  so  large  as  the  VVi- 
nooski  and  Missisco.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  discovered  by  Champlain,  in  1609, 
and  called  by  him  la  mouclte.,  the  French 
for  mew,  or  gull,  a  species  of  water  fowl, 
which  were  very  numerous  about  the 
mouth  of  this  stream.  In  Charlevoix's 
map  of  the  discoveries  in  North  America, 
published  in  1744,  it  is  called  la  riviere  a 
la  Mouellc,  probably  a  mistake  of  the  en- 
graver in  not  crossing  the  t's.  Thus  to 
the  mere  carelessness  of  a  French  engra- 
ver are  we  indebted  for  the  smooth,  melo- 
dious sounding  name  Lamoille. 

Landgrove,  a  post  town  in  the  north- 
east corner  of  Bennington  county,  is  in 
lat.  43'^  16'  and  long.  4'^  12',  and  is  bound- 
ed north  by  Weston,  east  by  Wes- 
ton and  Londonderry,  south  by  a  part  of 
Londonderry,  and  west  by  Peru.  It  lies 
3i$  mik's  northeast  from  Bennington,  and 
70  south  from  Montpelier  ;  was  granted 
the  6th  and  chartered  the  6th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1780,  to  William  Utley  and  others, 
containing  4,646  acres.  The  settlement 
was  commenced  by  William  Utley  and 
family,  consisting  of  a  wife  and  six  chil- 
dren, in  June,  1769,  emigrants  from  Ash- 
ford,  Conn.  Mr.  Utley  had,  the  prece- 
ding year,  purchased  4(j  rights  of  land  in 
Peru,  which  was  represented  to  him,  as 
lying  west  oi  Andover,  and  adjoining  that 
township.  From  Chester,  where  about 
20  families  had  settled,  he  cut  his  road 
before  him,  14  miles  into  the  wilderness, 
till  he  arrived  at  a  branch  of  West  river, 
where  he  commenced  his  settlement.  For 
some  time  he  had  to  bring  provisions  for 
the  support  of  his  family  from  Connecti- 
cut river,  distant  about  30  miles.  Find- 
ing that  Peru  did  not  join  Andover,  and 
that  the  lands  on  which  he  had  settled, 
were  ungranted,  he  petitioned  the  legisla- 
ture, and  obtained  a  charter  of  them,  as 
above  stated.     He  died  in  March,   1790, 


aged  66  years,  and  his  widow,  in  Februa- 
ry, 1811,  aged  f<{3.  The  town  was  organ- 
ized in  March,  1800.  Daniel  Tuthill  was 
hrst  town  clerk,  and  David  Carpenter  first 
representative,  both  chosen  that  year. 
There  is  a  small  societ}'  of  Methodists, 
and  a  few  of  other  denominations.  The 
streams  are  several  of  the  head  branches 
of  West  river.  Salmon  formerly  came  up 
to  this  place,  from  the  Connecticut,  and 
were  taken  with  spears.  One  was  driv- 
en on  shore  by  a  dog  and  caught.  An 
excellent  road,  leading  from  Chester  to 
Manchester,  passes  through  the  township, 
on  which  a  mail  stage  runs  regularly 
every  day  in  the  week,  except  Sunday. 
There  are  here  3  school  districts  and 
school  houses,  3  saw  mills,  1  store  and  1 
tavern.  Statistics  of  1840. — Horses,  72; 
cattle,  55.5;  sheep,  1,191;  swine,  15.5; 
wheat,  bush.  320;  barley,  76;  oats  375  ; 
rye,  145  ;  buckwheat,  728  ;  Indian  corn, 
716  ;  potatoes,  13,550;  hay,  tons,  1,204  ; 
sugar,  lbs.  6,780;  wool,  2,350,  Popu- 
lation, 345. 

Lapi.ot  River.  This  stream  rises  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  Hincsburgh,  and, 
running  northwesterly  through  a  corner 
of  Charlotte,  and  through  Shelburne,  falls 
into  the  head  of  Shelburne  Bay.  It  is  a 
small  stream,  about  15  miles  in  length, 
and  affords  several  mill  sites.  Respecting 
the  origin  of  the  name  of  this  stream,  tra- 
dition has  handed  down  the  following  sto- 
ries. In  the  fall  of  1775,  a  party  of  In- 
dians was  discovered,  making  their  way 
up  Shelburne  Bay,  in  their  bark  canoes. 
From  the  head  of  the  bay  they  proceeded 
about  100  rods  up  this  stream  and  landed 
on  the  west  side  ;  and,  having  drawn  their 
canoes  on  shore  and  concealed  them 
among  the  bushes,  they  proceeded  caii- 
tiously  forward  for  the  purpose  of  surpri- 
sing and  plundering  the  settlement,  which 
was  about  half  a  mile  distant.  Their  mo- 
tions having  been  watched  and  the  alarm 
spread  among  the  settlers,  the  men  were 
mustered  to  the  number  of  ten,  and  a  con- 
sultation was  held  with  regard  to  the 
course  to  be  pursued.  Concluding  that 
the  Indians,  if  vigorously  attacked,  would 
make  a  precipitate  retreat  to  their  canoes, 
it  was  agreed  that  three  of  their  number 
should  proceed  to  their  place  of  landing 
and  disable  their  canoes,  by  cutting  slits 
through  the  bark  in  various  places,  and 
then  conceal  themselves  near  by  and 
await  the  result ;  while  the  other  seven 
should  make  a  furious  and  tumultuous 
assault  upon  the  enemy,  who  had  already 
commenced  their  work  of  plunder.  The 
plot  succeeded  beyond  their  most  san- 
guine expectations.  The  onset  of  the 
seven,  favored   by  the  approach  of  night 
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was  made  with  so  much  show  and  spirit, 
as  to  lead  the  Indians  to  suppose  that 
they  were  assailed  by  a  force  far  superior 
to  their  own,  and  that  their  only  chance 
of  escape  consisted  in  a  hasty  retreat  to 
their  canoes.  They  accordingly  betook 
themselves  to  flight,  and,  being  closely 
pursued,  when  they  reached  their  landing 
place,  they  seized  their  canoes,  hurried 
them  into  the  streao!,  and  leaped  on  board 
with  the  utmost  precipitation.  But  what 
was  their  surprise  when  they  found  their 
canoes  were  disabled  and  were  all  filling 
with  water!  In  this  forlorn  condition 
they  were  attacked  by  the  three  men, 
who  had  lain  concealed  on  the  bank,  and 
the  pursuing  party  soon  coming  to  their 
aid,  the  Indians  were  all  shot,  while  strug- 
gling to  keep  themselves  afloat,  or  sunk 
to  rise  no  more — not  an  individual  being 
allowed  to  escape  to  tell  to  their  kindred 
the  tale  of  wo.  This  well  contrived  and 
successful  stratagem  gave  name  to  Laplot 
(thcplot)  River.  So  s^-ys  tradition.  An- 
other and  more  probable  account  of  the 
origin  of  this  name  is,  that,  during  the  co- 
lonial wars  and  before  any  settlements 
were  made  in  these  parts,  an  ambush 
was  formed  near  the  mouth  of  this  stream 
for  an  English  scouting  party  which  was 
expected  that  way,  but  the  scout  getting 
information  of  the  plot,  managed  to  sur- 
prise and  defeat  the  liers-in-wait,  and  to 
elaughtei  the  greater  partof  their  number, 
and  hence  the  name  La  Plot.  But  these 
traditions  to  the  contrarj'  notwithstanding, 
this  river  undoubtedly  took  its  name  from 
the  point  in  tlie  west  part  of  Shelburne, 
called  on  the  early  French  maps  Pointe  an 
Pldtre  or  Plaster  Point.  It  was  formerly 
often  written  La  Platte. 

Leech's  Stream,  proceeds  from  a  small 
pond  in  the  north  part  of  Averill,  and  runs 
about  northeast  across  the  west  part  of 
Canaan,  and  falls  into  Leech's  pond, 
which  is  about  2  miles  wide  and  3  long, 
and  lies  about  half  in  Canada  and  half  in 
Vermont.  From  this  pond  the  stream 
runs  nearly  east  about  3  miles,  then  south- 
east into  Connecticut  river.  Its  mouth 
is  nearly  2  rods  wide. 

Leicester,  a  small  post  town  in  the 
south  part  of  Addison  county,  is  in  lat.  43° 
51'  and  long.  4^  0',  and  is  bounded  north 
by  Salisbury,  east  by  Goshen,  south  by 
Brandon,  and  west  by  Whiting.  It  lies 
9  miles  south  from  Middlebury,  and  36 
southwest  from  Montpelier  ;  and  was  char- 
tered Oct.  20,  1761.  The  settlement  was 
commenced  in  1773,  by  .Jeremiah  Parker, 
from  Massachusetts.  The  settlement, 
however,  made  but  little  progress  till  af- 
ter the  revolution.  The  town  was  organ- 
ised in   1786.     Ebenezer  Child   was  first 


town  clerk,  and  John  Smith  first  repre- 
sentative. The  Methodist  society  is  the 
most  numerous.  There  are  some  Bap 
tists,  Congregationalists,  and  Universal 
ists.  The  principal  streams  are  Otter 
creek  and  Leicester  river.  The  former 
runs  through  the  township  near  the  west 
side,  and  the  latter  runs  across  the  north- 
west corner,  and  falls  into  Otter  creek. 
The  current  of  these  streams  is  very  slow, 
and  they  furnisii,  in  this  township,  no 
sites  for  mills.  Lake  Dunmore  lies  part- 
ly in  this  township,  and  partly  in  Salisbu- 
ry. There  are  two  other  ponds  ;  one,  a 
little  south  of  lake  Dunmore,  is  f  of  a  mile 
long,  and  half  a  mile  wide,  and  is  called 
Little  Pond,  and  the  other,  a  little  west 
of  lake  Dunmore,  is  about  a  mile  in  cir- 
cumference, and  is  called  Mud  Pond. 
There  is  also  a  pond  east  of  lake  Dun- 
more, and  east  of  a  range  of  the  Green 
Mountains,  which  aljounds  in  e.xcellent 
trout.  The  other  ponds  furnish  bull  heads, 
perch,  and  trout.  The  principal  eleva- 
tion is  a  branch  of  the  Green  Mountains, 
running  through  the  eastern  part,  called 
Bald  hill.  The  soil  is  a  rich,  sandy  loam, 
interspersed  with  some  flats  of  clay. 
Along  the  river  are  valuable  tracts  of  in- 
tervale. In  approaching  the  mountain  to- 
wards the  east,  the  soil  becomes  harder 
and  less  productive.  Statistics  of  lb'40. — 
Horses,  113;  cattle,  726;  sheep,  5,531; 
swine,  325;  wheat,  bush.  772;  oats,  3,- 
175  ;  rye,  863  ;  buckwheat,  24  ;  In.  corn, 
3,321  ;  potatoes,  10,960  ;  hay,  tons,  4,600  ; 
sugar,  lbs.  820;  wool,  12,900.  Popula- 
tion, 602. 

Lemington,  a  township  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Essex  count}^,  is  in  lat.  44° 
53'  and  long.  5?  22',  and  is  bounded  nor- 
therly by  Canaan,  easterly  by  Connecti- 
cut river,  which  separates  it  from  Cole- 
brook,  N.  H.,  southerly  by  Bloomfield, 
and  westerly  by  Averill.  it  lies  64  miles 
northeast  from  Montpelier,  and  was  char- 
tered June  29,  1762,  containing  23,040 
acres.  The  settlements  in  this  township 
are  mostly  confined  to  the  margin  of  Con- 
necticut river.  There  are  three  large 
brooks  running  through  the  township, 
which  are  tributaries  to  the  Connecticut, 
on  one  of  which  is  a  cascade  of  .50  feet. 
The  most  northerly  of  these  streams  is 
called  Willard's  brook.  The  Monadnoc 
mountain  of  Vermont  lies  in  the  north- 
east corner  of  this  township.  The  town 
is  divided  into  2  school  districts,  and  con- 
tains 2  saw  mills.  Statistics  of  1840. — 
Horses,  44  ;  cattle,  266  ;  sheep,  483  ; 
swine,  126  ;  wheat,  bush.  294  ;  barley,  65  ; 
oats,  1,120;  buckwheat,  1,112  ;  In.  corn, 
163 ;  potatoes,  7,470  ;  hay,  tons,  503  ;  su- 
gar, lbs.  1,650 ;  wool,  757.  Population, 124. 
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LEMONFAIR  RIVER. 


LEWIS   CREEK. —  MNCDI.N. 


LONUONPERRV. 


Lemonfair  River,  is  a  branch  ol"  Ot- 
ter creek,  whicli  rises  in  Whitinn^  and  Or- 
well, runs  tliro\ioh  the  eastern  part  of 
Shorehani,  across  tiie  southeast  corner  of 
Bridport,  and  joins  Otter  creek  in  VVey- 
bridire.  There  are  some  mill  seats  near 
the  iiead  of  this  river,  but  it  is,  in  general, 
a  very  slug-gish,  muddy  stream.  The  fol- 
lowing is  tlie  account  given  of  the  name 
of  this  stream.  As  some  of  the  early  set- 
tlers were  coming  into  this  part  of  the 
country,  they  arrived  at  this  muddy 
stream,  and  seeing  the  difficulty  of  cross- 
ing it,  an  old  woman  of  the  company  ex- 
claimed, "  It  is  a  lam-nn-ta-hle  affair," 
and  this  exclamation,  contracted  into  Le- 
mon/air, became  ever  afterwards  the  name 
of  the  stream. 

Lewis,  an  uninhabited  township  si.x 
miles  square  in  the  northern  part  of  Essex 
county,  bounded  northeasterly  by  Averill, 
southeasterly  by  Bloomfield,  southwester- 
ly by  Wenlock,  and  northwesterly  by 
Avery's  gore.  It  was  chartered  June  9!), 
1762  It  is  mountainous,  and  has  no 
streams  of  consequence,  excepting  the 
north  branch  of  Nulhegan  river  which 
crosses  the  northeast  corner. 

IjEwis  Creek  rises  near  the  north  line 
of  Bristol,  runs  north  through  the  western 
part  of  Starksborough  and  eastern  part  of 
Rloukton,  into  Hinesburgh,  thence  west- 
erly through  the  south  part  of  Hinesburgh 
and  the  southeast  corner  of  Charlotte,  and 
falls  into  lake  Champlain  in  Ferrisburgh, 
a  short  distance  north  of  the  mouth  of 
Little  Otter  creek.  The  mill  privileges 
on  this  stream  are  numerous,  and  many 
of  them  excellent. 

Lincoln,  a  post  tovv^n  in  the  northeast- 
ern part  of  Addison  county,  is  in  lat.  44" 
7'  and  long.  4°  5',  and  bounded  north  by 
Starksborough  and  Fayston,ea§t  by  War- 
ren, south  by  Avery's  gore,  and  west  by 
Bristol.  It  lies  21  miles  southwest  from 
Montpelier,  and  28  southeast  from  Bur- 
lington ;  was  granted  November  7,  and 
chartered  November  9, 1780,  to  Benjamin 
Simonds  and  associates,  containing  23,040 
acres.  The  settlement  of  this  township 
was  commenced  about  the  year  1790. 
The  first  settlers  were  mostly  of  the  de- 
nomination ca.lled  Friends,  or  Quakers. 
There  is,  at  present,  a  society  of  this  or- 
der who  have  a  house  for  public  worship. 
The  township  is  considerably  uneven. 
The  western  part  is  watered  by  New  Ha- 
ven river,  which  is  formed  here  ;  and  sev- 
eral small  branches  of  Mad  river  rise  in 
the  eastern  part.  The  timber  is  princi- 
pally hard  wood  with  some  tracts  of 
spruce.  The  town  is  divided  into  4  school 
districts,  and  contains  1  store  and  7  saw 
mills.     Statistics  of  1640. — Horses.  1.55; 


cattle,  880  ;  sheep,  3,094  ;  swine,  382 ; 
wheat,  bu.  860;  oats,  2ir.0  ;  rye,  120  ;  buck- 
wheat, 187  ;  Indian  corn,  J  ,080  ;  potatoes, 
20,400  ;  hay,  tones,  6-50  ;  sugar,  lbs.  29,510  ; 
wool,  9,000.     Population,  770. 

Little  Otter  Creek  rises  in  Monk- 
ton  and  New  Haven,  and  falls  into  lake 
Champlain  in  Ferrisburgh,  three  miles 
north  of  the  mouth  of  Otter  creek.  Thia 
stream  towards  its  mouth  is  wide  and 
sluggish,  and  runs  tlirough  a  tract  of  low, 
marshy  ground.  It  affords  but  few  mill 
privileges. 

Littleton.  Name  altered  to  Water- 
ford,  Marcli  9,  1797.     Sck  Watcrford. 

Locust  Creek  is  a  small  mill  stream 
which  rises  in  Barnard,  and  falls  into 
White  river  in  Bethel.  It  is,  in  general, 
a  rapid  stream,  and  affords  several  good 
mill  seats. 

Londonderry,  a  post  town  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  Windham  county,  is 
in  lat.  44°  7'  and  long.  4"  19',  and  is 
bounded  north  by  Weston  and  a  part  of 
Landgrove,  east  by  Windham,  south  by 
.Jamaica,  and  west  b}'  Landgrove.  It 
lies  30  miles  northeast  from  Bennington 
and  27  southwest  from  Windsor.  Thia 
township  was  chartered  Feb.  30,  1770,  by 
New- York,  by  the  name  of  Kent.  In 
1778,  the  lands  were  confiscated  on  ac- 
count of  James  Rogers,  the  principal  pro- 
prietor, becoming  a  tory,  and  leaving 
the  country.  It  was  regranted  by  the 
government  of  Vermont,  March  16,  1780, 
and  chartered  to  Edward  Aiken,  April  20, 
of  the  same  year.  In  the  years  1795  and 
97,  James  Rogers,  jr.,  petitioned  the  Le- 
gislature, and  obtained  all  ine  confiscat- 
ed land,  which  remained  unsold.  The 
settlement  of  the  township  was  commen- 
ced about  the  year  1774,  by  James  Rogers, 
S.  Thompson  and  James  Patterson,  from 
Londonderry,  N.  tl.  Inhere  are  here  a 
Baptist,  a  Congregational  and  a  Methodist 
church,  all  of  which  are  small.  Elder  Da- 
vid Sweet  was  ordained  over  the  Baptist 
church  in  June,  1820.  The  Congrcgation- 
alists  have  a  meeting-house,  erected  in 
1813.  The  epidemic  of  1812  and  '13  was 
very  mortal.  West  river  enters  the  town- 
ship from  Weston,  and  passes  through  it 
in  a  southerly  direction  into  Jamaica. 
West  river  receives  here  Winhall  river 
andUtley  brook  from  the  west  and  a  con- 
siderable mill  stream  which  originates 
from  a  pond  in  Windham.  Mill  privileges 
are  numerous.  In  the  south  part  is  a  bed 
of  very  fine  clay  There  are  here  two 
small  villages.  Statistics  of  1840. -Horses, 
251  ;  cattle,  2,081  ;  sheep,  4,206;  swine, 
7!;6  ;  wheat,  bus.  1,066  ;  barley,  971  ;  oats, 
9,753;  rye,  1,103;  buck-wheat,  1,039; 
Indian   corn,    2,164;    potatoes,    41,579 
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hay,  tons,  3,4'22  ;  sugar,  lbs.  21,076  ;  wool, 
9,1!)7.     Population,  1,21G. 

Long  Pond.     Sec  Glover. 

Lowell,  a  post  town  in  the  western 
part  of  Orleans  county,  is  in  lat.  44°  47' 
and  long.  4°  2! ',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Troy,  Westfield,  Coventry  gore  and  a 
part  of  Montgomery,  southeast  by  Iras- 
burgh  and  Alban}',  southwest  by  Eden 
and  Belvidere,  and  westerly  b}"^  Averys 
gore.  It  lies  36  miles  north  from  Mont- 
pelier,  and  42  northeast  from  Burlington. 
It  was  granted  March  5,  1787,  and  char- 
tered to  John  Kelly,  by  the  name  of  Kel- 
ly vale,  June  7,  J  791,  containing  39,000 
acres.  November  1,  1831,  the  name  was 
altered  to  Lowell.  During  the  revolu- 
tionary war  Col.  Hazen,  attempting  to 
open  a  road  from  Connecticut  river  to  St. 
Johns  in  Canada,  proceeded  with  a  part 
of  his  regiment  as  far  as  this  township, and 
encamped,  for  some  days,  on  the  flat  near 
the  Missisco  river.  The  road  was  made 
passable  from  Peacham  to  this  place,  and 
was  cut  but  not  cleared  several  miles  fur- 
ther. The  first  permanent  settlement 
was  made  here  by  Maj.  Wm.  Caldwell, 
in  April,  1806.  The  town  was  organized 
March  3] ,  1812,  and  Abel  Curtis  was  first 
town  clerk.  Asahel  Curtis  was  the  first 
representative,  and  Wm.  Caldwell,  Ashael 
Curtis  and  John  Harding,  the  first  select- 
men. The  first  company  of  Militia  was 
organized  in  June,  1819,  and  commanded 
by  Capt.  Horatio  Walker.  The  Missisco 
river  originates  in  a  small  pond  nearly  on 
the  line  between  this  township  and  Eden, 
and,  taking  a  northerly  course  and  receiv- 
ing a  number  of  considerable  tributaries, 
enters  Westfield  near  its  southeast  corner. 
Several  of  these  tributaries  are  sufficient 
for  mills,  and  the  river  is  increased  by 
them  to  considerable  magnitude,  forming 
meadows  of  considerable  extent  and  fertil- 
ity, before  leaving  the  township.  Al- 
though encompassed  by  mountains  on  all 
sides,  except  the  northeast,  much  of  the 
township  is  handsome  land,  easy  to  till 
and  generally  productive.  It  is  timbered 
mostly  with  hard  wood,  with  some  tracts 
of  spruce  and  hemlock,  and  on  the  flats 
now  and  then  a  valuable  pine.  At  the 
grist  mill  of  Asahel  Curtis  near  the  cen- 
tre of  the  township,  the  whole  river  pas- 
ses through  a  hole  in  tlie  solid  rock.  This 
natural  Bridge  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a 
fall  in  the  river  of  about  ten  feet.  Tlie 
top  of  the  bridge  is  about  three  feet  wide, 
and  the  same  distance  from  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  under  it  the  water  is  1-5 
feet  deep.  A  range  of  serpentine  passes 
through  this  township  in  a  northeasterly 
direction,  and  through  the  corner  of  West- 
field  into  Troy.     Tlie  timber  on  this  range 


is  almost  exclusively  spruce  and  hemlock. 
The  serpentine  is  accompanied  with  beau- 
tiful,precious  serpentine  and  an  abundance 
of  very  fine  asbestus  and  amianthus.  The 
river  passes  through  the  range  and  also  the 
principal  road  leading  from  Craftsbury  to 
Montreal,  near  the  centre  of  the  township, 
where  the  serpentine  forms  a  considerable 
precipice.  Near  the  line  between  Low- 
ell and  Westfield,  and  but  a  few  rods  froiu 
the  road  leading  to  Troy,  the  serpentine 
forms  another  bluff",  called  Serpentine  hill. 
At  both  these  places  asbestus  is  plenty. 
Chlorite,  and  chlorite  slate  are  common, 
and  also  an  inferior  species  of  steatite,  or 
soapstone.  Bitter  spar  of  a  fine  quality, 
talc  and  magnetic  iron  are  found  in  con- 
nexion with  the  serpentine.  Pudding  stone 
is  found  on  the  bank  of  the  Missisco  river. 
The  best  road  from  Burlington  to  Stan- 
stead  passes  through  this  town.  There 
is  a  pleasant  little  village  near  the  centre 
from  which  there  is  a  fine  view  of  Hazen's 
Notch.  The  town  contains  2  stores,  1 
grist  and  3  saw  mills. — Statistics  of  1840. 
Horses,  72;  cattle,  584;  sheep,  1,074; 
swine,  348;  wheat,  bus.  591  ;  barley,  9G; 
oats,  2,444  ;  rye,  299  ;  buckwheat,  1,610; 
Indian  corn,  397;  potatoes,  22,417;  hay, 
tons,  1,084;  sugar,  lbs.  14,635;  wool, 
2,107.     Population,  431. 

Ludlow,  a  post  town  situated  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  Windsor  county, 
borders  on  the  west  upon  the  Green 
Mountains,  and  contains  within  its  limits 
the  eastern  declivity  of  a  lofty  summit 
known  as  the  "  Centre  Mountain."  It 
is  bounded  north  by  Plymouth,  east  by 
Cavendish  and  Chester,  south  by  Ando- 
ver  and  Weston,  and  its  western  line  pas- 
ses for  about  nine  miles  along  the  ridge  of 
highlands  which  separate  Windsor  and 
Rutland  counties,  and  form  the  boundary 
between  Ludlow  and  Mount  Holly.  The 
town  is  irregular  in  its  form,  the  greatest 
length  being  from  north  to  south,  and  the 
extreme  width  from  east  to  west,  south  of 
the  centre,  and  contains  about  30  square 
miles.  As  originally  cliartered  it  embra- 
ced the  eastern  halfof  whatis  now  Mount 
Holly,  which,  with  the  eastern  half  of 
Wallingford,  was  afterwards  made  a  sep- 
arate township.  The  charter  bears  date 
Sept.  16,  1761,  but  no  attempt  was  made 
at  commencing  a  settlement  until  1784-5, 
when  Josiah  and  Jesse  Fletcher,  Simeon 
Read,  and  James  Whitney,  emigrants 
from  Massachusetts,  removed  within  the 
limits  of  the  township,  and  began  their 
clearings  upon  the  alluvial  flats  bordering- 
upon  Black  River.  The  only  relics  of 
Indian  ownership  ever  discovered  within 
the  town  are  those  common  throughout 
the    state.     No    remarkable     events    or 
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transactions, exoeptthe  hardships  common 
to  the  settlers  ol'every  new  country,  char- 
acterized the  early  settlement  of  this  place. 
The  settlers  were  hardy  and  industrious, 
and  the  obstacles  of  nature,  the  unbroken 
forests,  and  the  miasmas  of  a  newly  open- 
ed country  were  gradually  overcome,  un- 
til, in  17!)2,  the  town  was  organized,  Jes- 
se Fletcher  being  chosen  first  town  clerk, 
and  Peter  Read,  afterwards,  for  many 
Vears  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church 
and  society,  first  representative.  There 
Are  in  town  a  Ciingregationalist,  a  Meth- 
odist, a  Universalist,  and  two  Baptist  soci- 
eties. The  Congregational  was  the  ear- 
liest organized.  In  the  summer  of  the 
year  17it2it  was  first  proposed  by  some  few 
of  the  sparse  population  to  commence  a 
meeting  for  public  worship  on  the  Sab- 
bath. It  was  accordingly  done,  and  con- 
tinued until  the  following  winter,  when 
it  was  discontinued.  It  was  again  resu- 
med the  following  spring,  and  so  contin- 
iied,  with  the  exception  o£the  winter  sea- 
sons, for  several  years.  In  the  year  1803 
the  organization  of  a  church  was  first  pro- 
posed, but  time  was  needed  for  consulta- 
tion, and  the  formation  ofa  suitable  plan, 
and  articles  of  faith,  and  it  was  not  until 
Sept.  1S06,  that  its  organization  was  com- 
pleted. It  then  consisted  of  twenty-four 
members.  They  held  monthly  conferences 
cind  were  occasionally  supplied  with 
preaching  from  other  towns,  until  1810, 
when  Rev.  Peter  Read  became  their  pas- 
tor. He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of 
the  church,  was  elected  to  the  office  of 
deacon  in  1806,  and  in  that  capacit}'  con- 
ducted their  meetings  until  1808,  when 
he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Rutland 
Association.  From  his  ordination  in  1810 
he  continued  their  pastor  until  1826,  when 
the  infirmities  of  age  compelled  liim  tore- 
sign  his  charge.  An  eminently  good  and 
pious  man,  his  many  virtues  and  long  life 
of  usefulness  endeared  him  as  a  father  to 
the  citizens  of  the  town,  and  the  members 
of  his  church.  The  society  occupied  for 
inany  years  the  church  built  by  the  first 
settlers,  a  rough  and  old  fashioned  buil- 
ding, but  in  1839  they  erected  a  new  and 
commodious  house.  The  Baptist  church 
was  not  organized  until  1825,  although 
they  had  had  stated  meetings,  and  been 
supplied  with  preaching  for  many  years 
previous.  As  early  as  1806  there  were  in 
town  thirteen  of  that  denomination.  Their 
meetings  at  that  time  were  frequent,  and 
usually  held  in  private  houses.  Thej' 
were  for  several  years  conducted  by  Benj. 
Pierce,  not  an  ordained  minister,  but 
whose  memory  has  come  down  to  us  as 
that  of  a  gpirited  and  devoted,  as  well  as 
successful  preacher.  For  many  years 
Ft.  III.  14 


previous  to  their  organization  they  were 
considered  a  branch  of  the  Cavendish 
church,  and  were  supplied  with  preach- 
ing from  that  town,  although  the  mem- 
bers were  many  of  them  communicants 
with  the  churches  in  Andover  and  Ches- 
ter. At  their  organization  in  182.5  they 
numbered  50  members.  The  formatiori 
of  the  second  Baptist  church  took  place 
in  1834,  and  had  its  origin  in  the  temper- 
ance movement  of  that  period.  In  1810 
they  numbered  147  members,  and  in  the 
present  year  they  have  completed  and 
dedicated  a  new  and  elegant  house  of 
worship.  The  Universalist  society  waa 
organized  in  1835,  and  occupy  a  very 
beautiful  church  erected  by  them  in  1836. 
In  addition  to  the  houses  of  worship  abov6 
mentioned,  there  is  one  in  town  erected 
in  181!)  as  a  union  house,  and  owned,  as 
were  the  first  churches  in  nearly  every 
town,  in  common  by  the  different  denomi- 
nations. 

The  Black  River  Academy,  a  literary 
institution,  chartered  by  the  legislature  in 
1835,  is  located  here.  The  building  occu- 
pies a  commanding  situation  near  the 
centre  of  the  village,  and  for  beauty  of 
prospect  is  unrivalled  by  any  place  in  the 
vicinity.  A  very  respectable  apparatus 
is  attached  to  it,  and  it  bids  fair  to  stand 
among  the  first  of  the  academical  institu- 
tions in  the  state.  A  town  library  has 
been  commenced  by  the  public  spirit  of 
the  inhabitants,  numbering  now  about 
300  volumes.  The  town  is  divided  into 
15  school  districts,  each  provided  with, 
convenietit  buildings  for  the  accommoda' 
tion  of  schools. 

The  village  is  pleasantly  situated  near 
the  cetitre  of  the  town,  on  both  sides  of 
Black  river,  and  in  1837  numbered  765 
inhabitants.  It  contains  4  stores,  doing 
the  business  of  the  town,  and  of  an  exten- 
sive sectiori  of  country  centering  herej 
2  large  woollen  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, a  grist  and  saw  mill,  mechanics  to 
supply  tlie  population  of  many  miles 
about,  and  nearly  100  dwelling  houses. 
There  is  another  small  Village  in  the  east 
part  of  the  town,  containing  a  comb  man- 
ufactory, doing  a  flourishing  business,  a 
mill  for  grinding  whetstones,  and  several 
mechanics. 

Black  river  passes  through  the  cen- 
tre of  the  towii,  arid  has  many  valua- 
ble mill  seats  ;  in  the  upper  part  of  its 
course  it  widens  into  four  large  basins, 
the  largest  in  Ludlow  being  nearly  circu- 
lar, and  one  mile  in  diameter,  known  as 
the  Ludlow  and  Plymouth  ponds.  In  the 
north  west  corner  of  the  town  is  the 
"Tiney  pond,"  several  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  river,  and  nearly  h;<lf  »», 
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mile  in  diameter.  No  stream  supplies  it, 
but  a  small  rivulet  passes  from  it,  tumb- 
ling' from  one  rock  to  another  in  its  rug- 
ged course,  until,  after  passing-  half  a 
mile,  it  empties  into  tlie  largest  Ludlow 
pond.  The  only  fish  it  contains  is  that 
commonly  called  the  horn  pout.  There 
is  another  large  collection  of  water  in  the 
western  part  of  the  town,  and  several  ex- 
tensive bogs  upon  both  sides  of  the  river, 
now  presenting  only  a  surface  of  mud, 
covered  many  feet  deep  with  moss,  bvit 
evidently  once  the  bed  of  mountain  ponds. 
These  bogs  afford  the  botanist  many  rare 
and  curious  varieties  of  shrubs  and  flow- 
ers. The  soil  upon  the  river  is  alluvial, 
and  throughout  the  town  is  fertile,  and 
well  adapted  for  grazing  and  cultivation. 
The  timber  is  mostly  hard  wood,  the  va- 
rieties of  maple,  beech,  birch  and  ash. 
The  declivity  of  Centre  mountain  abounds 
in  spruce  and  hemlock,  and  the  two  high- 
est of  the  table  lands  in  town  were  found 
at  its  first  settlement  heavily  wooded  with 
a  growth  of  pine  of  the  largest  size.  The 
prevailing  rock  is  mica  slate,  and,  imbed- 
ded in  masses,  or  forming  independent 
boulders,  are  found  the  white,  ferrugi- 
nous and  smoky  quartz,  black  and  green 
hornblende,  and  steatite,  with  localities 
of  ligniform  asbestos,  its  strands  from  12 
to  24  inches  in  length,  plumbago,  galena, 
and  garnet.  In  the  western  part  of  the 
town,  are  quarries  of  the  carbonate  min- 
gled with  the  sulphate  of  lime,  and  con- 
taining beautiful  specimens  of  calcareous 
Bpar.  In  the  eastern  border  is  a  lofty 
range  of  serpentine,  containing  the  harder 
varieties  of  asbestos,  talc  and  hornstone, 
and  forming,  near  the  line  of  Cavendish, 
that  most  beautiful  variety  of  marble 
known  by  the  name  of  the  verd  antique. 
Limestone  and  serpentine  mingle,  and 
produce  every  possible  shade  of  green, 
from  the  lightest  grass  to  an  almost  per- 
feet  black,  and  these  shades  runnmg  into 
each  other  in  a  most  pleasing  and  appar- 
ently never  ending  variety.  By  the  per- 
severance and  energy  of  Mr.  I.  Hills, 
quarries  have  been  opened,  and  tables, 
fire-places,  and  other  articles  produced 
which  bid  fair  to  rival  the  productions  of 
any  state.  This  range  of  serpentine  un- 
doubtedly once  formed  the  eastern  barrier 
of  a  large  body  of  water,  whose  waves 
rolled  over  the  central  part  of  Ludlow, 
and  all  that  portion  of  Plymouth  extend- 
ing from  the  line  of  Ludlow  to  the  source 
of  Black  river.  That  such  a  collection  of 
water  once  existed,  and  that  it  was 
drained  by  the  wearing  away  of  the  ser- 
pentine range  through  a  long  course  of 
years  is  evident  from  traces  of  the  action 
of  water  upon  the  rocks,  many  feet  above 


their  present  level  in  the  bed  of  the  j 
stream,  and  from  the  successive  tiers  of  1 
alluvial  table  lands,  which,  at  different  s 
heights,  and  successively  increasing  dis- 
tances from  the  river,  now  furnish  the 
most  fertile  land  in  the  town.  In  the 
southern  part  of  the  village  is  a  curious 
elevation  of  earth,  whose  formation  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that 
at  this  point  two  streams  once  mingled 
their  waters  in  the  lake,  forming  an  eddy, 
and  depositing  the  gravel  and  soil  which 
the  fall  and  spring  rains  would  loosen  4 
from  the  surrounding  hills.  And,  in  fact,  \ 
the  conformation  of  the  country  about 
shows  that  once  a  stream  came  from  the 
northwest,  in  what  is  now  the  channel  of 
Bl^ck  river,  and  another  from  the  south, 
between  the  range  of  "  Centre"  and 
"  South  mountains"  and  "  Bear  hill,"  in 
what  is  now  the  channel  of  "  Jewell 
brook"  so  called,  and  mingled  their  wa- 
ters at  this  very  point.  This  elevation, 
called  in  common  parlance  the  "  Hog 
back,"  is  about  75  feet  in  height,  40  rods 
in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  with  just 
thickness  enough  from  north  to  south  to 
admit  a  narrow  foot  path  upon  its  sum- 
mit, and  as  steep  as  the  earth  and  stones  J 
will  lie,  while  on  every  side  it  stands  per-  1 
fectly  detached  from  the  neighboring 
hills,  and  surrounded  by  alluvial  fiats. 
Its  composition  is  earth,  pebbles,  and 
small  stones,  all  rounded  evidently  by  the 
action  of  water,  and  without  any  of  the 
angular  points  and  sharp  corners  found 
on  stones  freshly  detached  from  their  na- 
tive ledge,  and  arranged  in  regular  strata 
consisting  of  alternate  layers  of  earth, 
sand  and  pebbles,  dipping  at  an  angle 
corresponding  with  the  sides  of  the  hill. 
Below  Duttonsville,  in  Cavendish,  three 
miles  below  the  point  where  the  serpen- 
tine range  crosses  the  stream,  is  anoth- 
er of  those  rocky  barriers  which  once 
dammed  up  the  waters  of  Black  river. 
The  water  has  there  worn  its  bed  an  hun- 
dred feet  deep  through  clilfs  of  mica  slate, 
for  nearly  a  mile,  leaving  traces  of  its 
tremendous  effort  in  the  huge  and  dis- 
jointed masses  of  rock,  the  ragged  and 
overhanging  cliffs  which  present  them- 
selves upon  both  sides  of  its  channel 
throufflniut  the  whole  course: — while, 
commencing  at  the  head  of  the  present 
rapids,  and  passing  off"  southerly  through 
a  portion  of  Chester  into  Springfield, 
through  what  is  now  the  gulf  road,  to  the 
latter  town,  are  traces  of  the  ancient  bed 
of  the  river,  consisting  of  cliff's  and  large 
masses  of  stone,  worn  deep  in  various 
places,  and  presenting  large  and  numer- 
ous cavities,  evidently  the  result  of  the 
action  of  pebbles  whirlrr'  hv  the  eddies  of 
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the  stream.  The  highest  of  the  table 
lands  in  Ludlow,  of  which  there  are  three 
elevations,  was  undoubtedly  formed  by 
the  lake  while  in  its  original  form  ;  and 
the  successive  disruptions  of  the  serpen- 
tine range,  before  mentioned,  and  the 
barrier  at  the  head  of  Button's  falls, 
would  easily  account  for  the  formation  of 
the  two  lower  tiers. 

Iron  ore  of  the  purest  kind,  and  equal 
to  the  Franconia  ore,  has  been  found  on 
"  Bear  Hill,"  a  lofty  eminence  in  the 
Bouthwcst  corner  of  the  town  ;  and,  min- 
gled with  the  common  ore,  are  found 
masses  of  the  native  magnet,  beautiful 
specimens  of  the  specular  and  micaceous 
oxydes,  and  the  sulphuret  of  iron.^Jn 
the  serpentine  range,  in  the  south^Rist 
corner  of  the  town,  are  found  masses  of 
chlorite,  containing  the  magnetic  oxyde 
of  iron  in  handsome  octaedral  chr3'Stal9. 
Separate  them  from  their  bed,  and  the 
magnet  of  Bear  Hill  will  pick  them  up  in 
any  quantity.  Isolated,  but  most  elegant 
specimens  of  cacholong,  amethyst,  and 
epidote  in  chrystals,  have  been  also 
found. 

Bears  are  still  common  upon  the  moun- 
tain :  deer  are  occasionally  seen  ;  the 
wolf  and  wild  cat,  in  the  earlier  period  of 
the  settlement,  abounded  in  the  forests, 
and  the  otter  in  the  streams.  The  woods 
are  still  well  stored  with  game  of  the 
smaller  kinds,  and  the  ponds  and  brooks 
are  the  resort  of  fishermen  for  miles.  Sta- 
tistics of  l8Ai).— Horses. 277  ;  cattle,  1,90G; 
sheep,  4,861;  swine,  603;  wheat,  bus. 
1,3S5;  barley,  93;  oats,  7,821  ;  rye,  583 ; 
buckwheat,  643  ;  Indian  corn,  3,060  ;  po- 
tatoes, 23,626  ;  hay,  tons,  3,600  ;  sugar, 
lbs.  .'5,154;  wool,  9,06i).  Population,  1363. 

Od.,  1841.  p.  T.  w. 

LuNENEURGH,  a  post  towu  in  Essex 
county,  is  in  lat.  44^  28'  and  long. 5°  15', 
containing  46  square  miles.  It  lies  45  miles 
east  northeast  from  Montpclicr,  is  bound- 
ed northwest  by  Victory,  northeast  by 
Guildhall,  southeast  by  Connecticut  riv- 
er, southwest  by  Concord,  and  is  opposite 
to  Dalton,  in  N.  H.  It  was  chartered 
July  5,  1763,  and  granted  to  David  Page, 
Jonathan  Grout  and  others.  It  is  difficult 
to  determine  the  precise  time  when  the 
first  settlement  of  this  town  was  com- 
menced. The  settlement  which  was  be- 
gun in  the  lower  part  of  Guildhall  about 
the  year  1764  was  long  thought  to  be  in 
this  township  ;  and  one  of  the  farms,  1}'- 
in  a  bow  of  Connecticut  river,  which  was 
first  occupied,  still  bears  the  name  of  the 
"  Lunenburgh  farm."  This  town  was 
probably  settled  as  early  as  1770,  and  was 
organized  "  at  a  meeting  of  the  major 
part  of  the  inhabitants,  Sept.  11,  1781." 


David  Hopkins  was  first  town  clerk.  The 
religious  denominations  are  Congrega- 
tionalists.  Baptists  and  Methodists.  The 
Congregational  church  in  I^unenburgh 
was  organized  in  1802,  and  then  consist- 
ed of  16  members.  The  male  members 
of  the  society  for  settling  and  supporting 
a  minister  of  this  order,  amounted  to  26, 
and  in  the  spring  of  the  next  year  they, 
settled  the  Rev.  John  Willard  for  their 
pastor.  He  continued  his  connexion  with 
them  till  the  spring  of  1822,  but  did  not 
preach  constantly  during  several  of  the 
last  years.  On  the  16th  of  July  of  this 
year,  they  settled  the  Rev.  Anson  Hub- 
bard, who  "was  dismissed  July  6,  1625, 
and  was  succeeded  January  10,  1827,  by 
Jeremiah  Glines,  the  present  minister. 
Tlieir  meeting  house  was  erected  about 
178'J.  The  Rev.  E.  L.  Clark  is  minister 
of  the  Baptist  society,  and  the  Rev.  E. 
Petingill  of  the  Methodist.  The  latter 
built  a  house  of  worship  in  1839.  The 
Baptists  also  erected  a  small  meeting- 
house many  3^ears  ago.  The  dysentary 
was  very  mortal  iiere  in  1822,  as  was  the 
canker  rasli  in  1832.  Some  part  of  this 
township  is  extremely  stoney,  particu- 
larly the  southwestern,  next  to  Concord, 
where  the  ground  is  almost  wholly  cover- 
ed with  detached  rolling  masses  of  gray 
granite.  The  earth  to  a  considerable 
depth  appears  to  be  a  diluvial  formation, 
consisting  of  rounded  masses  of  granita 
imbedded  in  clay  and  gravel.  The  north 
eastern  part  is  less  stoney  and  presents  a 
valuable  farming  country,  particularly 
the  fiats  along  the  river,  which  are  a  deep 
alluvial  deposit  and  very  productive. 
The  timber  is  generally  hardwood.  The 
road  from  Danville  to  Guildhall  passes 
through  this  town,  Connecticut  river 
waters  the  southeastern  part  of  the  town- 
ship, and  near  the  south  corner  com- 
mences the  Fifteen  mile  falls.  Its  other 
waters  are  JS'cal's  pond  near  the  centre  of 
the  town,  which  is  about  a  mile  long  and 
half  a  mile  wide,  and  J\'eal's  brunch, 
which  passes  through  it,  and  Catboio 
branch  which  rises  in  Guildhall  and  runs 
through  the  east  corner  into  Connecticut 
river.  These  are  both  considerable  mill 
streams.  The  inhabitants  are  industrious 
and  enterprising.  The  town  is  divided 
into  11  school  districts,  which  are  furnish- 
ed witlr  school  houses.  There  are2  storea, 
1  tavern,  1  grist  and  3  saw  mills,  1  ful- 
ling mill,  1  carding  machine,  2  tanneries, 
I  starch  factory,  2  clover  mills,  &c. — 
Stitti sties  of  1740. — Horses,  325;  cattle, 
1,888;  sheep,  3,.549;  swine,  917;  wheat, 
bush.  3,308;  barley,  462;  oats,  11,060; 
rye,  761;  buckwheat,  1,086;  Indian 
I  corn,  1,628;  potatoes,  81,630;  hay,  tons, 
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3,558;  sugar,  lbs.  18,210;  wool,  6,147. 
Fopulation,   1,130. 

LuTTERi.oH.  Name  altered  to  Albany, 
Oct.  30,  ] 315.     SecALhamj. 

Lyndon,  a  post  township  in  Caledonia 
county,  is  situated  in  lat.  44°  22'  and 
long.  4°  58",  containing  23,040  acres,  or 
36  square  miles.  It  is  34  miles  northeast- 
erly from  Montpelier,  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Sutton  and  Burke,  east  by  Kir- 
by,  south  by  St.  Johnsbury  and  west  by 
Wheelock.  This  town  was  surveyed  be- 
fore any  of  the  towns  around  it  and  was 
laid  exactly  square.  Hence  its  regularity 
and  the  irregularity  of  those  adjacent.  It 
was  granted  Nov .  2,  and  chartered  Nov. 20, 
1780,  to  Jonathan  Arnold  and  his  asso- 
ciates. The  settlement  of  the  town 
was  commenced  by  Daniel  Cahoon,  jr. 
in  April,  1788.  He  continued  here  with 
several  workmen  till  the  ensuing  fall, 
wheji  he  returned  to  Windham,  N.  H. 
his  former  place  of  residence,  to  pass  the 
winter.  In  the  spring  he  again  returned, 
and  several  others  began  settlements.  In 
March,  1791,  there  were  six  or  seven 
families  in  town  and  several  young  men 
without  families  had  commenced,  so  that 
on  th  4th  day  of  July,  1791,  the  town  was 
organized  and  the  first  town  officers  elect- 
ed. On  the  20th  June,  1792,  there  were 
30  legal  voters  in  town.  From  this  time 
for  a  number  of  years  the  progress  of  the 
settlement  was  very  rapid.  Daniel  Ca- 
hoon, jr.  the  first  settler,  deceased  June 
11,  1793,  and  was  tiie  first  person  who 
died  in  the  town.  The  Methodist  church 
in  this  town  is  much  the  most  numerous. 
The  other  denominations  are  Congrega- 
tionalists,  Baptists  and  Freewill  Baptists. 
The  Congregational  church  was  organ- 
ized Nov,  30,  1817;  settled  the  Rev.  Sam- 
uel G.  Tenney,  June  29,  1825,  who  was 
dismissed  Jan.  19,  183J  ;  settled  the  Rev. 
Amos  Blanchard,  Jan.  9,  1833,  who  was 
dismissed  in  1736,  and  settled  the  Rev. 
Wm.  Scales,  jr.  the  present  minister 
Dec.  27,  1837.  This  church  consists  of 
96  members.  Of  the  other  denomina- 
tions we  have  no  particulars.  Passump^ 
sic  river  waters  this  town.  It  crosses  the 
north  line  of  Lyndon  150  rods  from  the 
northeast  corner,  and  runs  a  southwest- 
erly course  till  it  has  passed  the  centre  of 
the  town  100  rods  ;  thence  southeasterly 
about  two  miles,  and  thence  southerly 
till  it  crosses  the  south  line  of  the  town, 
two  miles  west  of  the  southeast  corner. 
Its  average  width  from  the  centre  of  the 
town  southerly  is  about  125  feet.  The 
principal  tributaries  which  it  receives  in 
Lyndon  are  the  North  branch.  Miller's 
river,  South  branch  and  Havvkins' brook, 
all  of   which   are   sufficiently    large   for 


mills.  At  the  Great  falls  in  the  Pas- 
sumpsic,  near  the  south  part  of  the  town, 
the  water  descends  about  65  feet  in  the 
distance  of  30  rods.  At  the  Little  falls 
one  mile  above ,the  water  descends  18  feet, 
affiarding  excellent  situations  for  mills  and 
water  machinery.  '  Agaric  mineral  is 
found  in  this  township,  forming  the  bot- 
tom of  two  ponds  of  several  acres  in  ex- 
tent. It  is  white  and  soft,  soils  the  fin- 
gers and  may  be  used  instead  of  chalk, 
which  it  resembles,  but  is  much  less  com- 
pact. It  has  been  employed  for  all  the 
purposes  to  which  Spanish  white  is  appli- 
ed ;  and,  also,  for  white-washing.  The 
thickness  of  the  beds  has  not  yet  been 
ascertained.'  Lyndon  is  a  very  valuable 
tovifffehip.  Its  soil  is  a  rich  loam,  free 
from  stone,  easy  to  cultivate  and  very 
productive.  At  "  Lyndon  Corner  "  is  a 
neat  and  pleasant  village  containing  an 
academy,  meeting-houses,  <&.c.  and  there 
is  a  meeting-house  near  the  centre  of  the 
town.  There  are  4  stores,  8  saw,  2  grist 
and  1  fulling  mill,  and  2  tanneries.  Sta- 
tistics of  1840. — Horses,  546;  cattle, 
3,359  ;  sheep, 8,786;  swine,  1,931 ;  wheat, 
bush.  3,370;  barley,  655;  oats,  35,376; 
rye,  155;  buck-wheat,  3,350;  Indian 
corn,  7,277,  potatoes,  113,934;  hay,  tons, 
6,015  ;  sugar,  lbs.  68,364  ;  wool,  15,850. 
Population,  1,753. 

Mad  River,  rises  in  Avery's  gore,  rung 
north  into  Warren,  thence  northeasterly 
through  Waitsfield  and  falls  into  the  Win- 
ooski  in  Moretown,  receiving  in  is  course 
a  great  number  of  small  tributaries.  It  is 
a  rapid  stream  with  a  rocky  bottom,  and 
affords  a  number  of  good  sites  for  mills. 
Its  length  is  about  20  miles. 

Maidstone,  a  township  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Essex  county,  is  in  lat.  44"^  30'  j 
and  long.  5°  19',  and  is  bounded  north-  j 
erly  by  Brunswick,  easterly  by  Connec- 
ticut river  which  separates  it  from  Norths 
umberland,  N.  H.  southerly  by  Guildhall 
and  a  part  of  Granby,  and  westerly  by 
Ferdinand.  It  lies  53  miles  northeast 
from  Montpelier  and  was  chartered  Oct. 
12,  1761,  containing  17,472  acres.  The 
settlement  of  this  township  was,  probably, 
commenced  about  the  year  1770,  but  the 
population  has  remained  nearly  the  same 
since  the  year  1791.  This  township  is 
watered  by  Paul's  stream,  which  runs, 
through  the  north  part,  and  by  Maidstone 
lake,  which  is  three  miles  long  and  half  a 
mile  wide,  lying  in  the  western  part 
and  discharging  its  waters  into  Paul's 
stream.  The  settlement  here  is  mostly 
confined  to  the  margin  of  Connecticut 
river,  along  which  a  road  passes  through 
the  township.  Statistics  of  18iO. — Horses 
77 ;    cattle,    476 ;    sheep,    1,413 ;  swino 
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30.5  ;  wheat,  bush.  853  ;  barley,  283  ;  onts, 
3,9.55;  rye,  150;  buck-wheat,  1,06!); 
Indian  corn,  962;  potatoes,  15,310;  hay, 
tons,  863;  sugar,  lbs.  11,200;  wool,  3,356. 
Population,  271. 

Manchester,  a  post  and  half  shire 
town  in  Bennington  county,  is  in  lat.  43"* 
10' and  long.  4"  I',  and  is  bounded  north 
by  Dorset,  east  by  VVinhall,  south  by  Sun- 
derland and  west  by  Sandgate.  It  is  22 
miles  north  from  Bennington,  48  from 
Troy  and  32  south  from  Rutland.  It  was 
chartered  Aug.  11,  ITCJl, containing  about 
40  square  miles.  The  settlement  of  tliis 
township  was  commenced  in  1764  by  Sam- 
uel Rose  and  others  from  Dutchess  coun- 
ty,N.Y.  The  town  was  organized  in  1766, 
and  Stephen  Mead  was  first  town  cIm^. 
It  was  first  represented  in  the  General  As- 
sembly in  1778,  by  Gideon  Ormsby  and 
Stephen  Washburn.  The  religious  soci- 
eties are  Congregationalists,  Baptists  and 
Epicopalians.  The  two  former  have  been 
under  tlie  care  of  successive  pastors  from 
an  early  period,  but  we  have  not  been  able 
to  obtain  particulars.  The  present  minis- 
ter of  the  Congregational  church  is  the 
Rev.  James  Anderson.  The  Episcopal 
church,  called  Zions  Church,  is  one  of 
the  oldest  in  the  state.  In  Oct.  1782,  24 
persons  here  united  in  inviting  the  Rev 
Gideon  Bostwick  to  the  care  of  the  par- 
ish. The  Rev.  James  Nichols  and  the 
Rev. Daniel  Barber  were  also  early  minis- 
ters. From  1802  to  1825  the  Rev.  Abra- 
ham Bronson  officiated  half  the  time,  and 
from  1825  to  '33,  the  whole  lime,  when  he 
resigned  and  left  tlie  diocese.  The  Epis- 
copal church  was  built  in  1821,  at  the  vil- 
lage called  Factory  Point.  Tiie  ministers 
since  1833,  have  been  the  Rev.  Freeman 
Lane,  Rev.  A.  H.  Cull,  and  Rev.  John 
T.  Sabine,  who  is  the  present  rector. — 
Communicants,  35.  Tliere  are  here  four 
practising  physicians  and  four  attorneys. 
The  principal  stream  is  the  Battenkill, 
which  rises  in  Dorset  and  runs  through 
the  township  in  a  soutliwesterly  dh-ection. 
It  receives  here  as  triliutaries,  L3'e  brook, 
Bourne  brook.  Glebe  brook,  and  Mill 
brook.  These  streams  afford  a  great  num- 
ber of  excellent  mill  privileges.  Tlio  hab- 
itable parts  of  this  township  lie  between 
the  Green  Mountains  on  the  east  and  the 
Equinox  mountain  on  the  west.  The 
latter  is  the  highest  summit  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  state,  and  is,  according  to  the 
the  admeasurement  of  Capt.  A.  Partridge, 
2,9] 5  feet  above  the  site  of  the  court- 
house in  Manchester  south  village,  and 
3706  feet  above  tide  water.  Through  the 
east  part  of  the  township  runs  a  range  of 
granular  quartz  from  north  to  south.  Con- 
tiguous aqd  parallel  to  this  on  tlje  west  is. 


a  range  of  transition  granular  lime  rock, 
and  here  are  inexhaustible  quantities  of 
beautiful  white  marble,  )^.")0,fl00  worth  of 
which,  is  anually  exported.  The  most  in- 
teresting minerals  are  calcarious  spar,  sta- 
lactites, mica,  feldspar,  and  specular  oxyde 
of  iron.  On  the  farm  of  J  S.  Petibone, 
is  an  extensive  bed  of  agaric  mineral  and 
calcarious  tufa.  The  soil  is  various,  be- 
ing primitive,  diluvial  and  alluvial.  The 
diluvial  beds  of  sand  are  of  great  val- 
ue in  the  sawing  and  manufacture  of 
marble.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Equinox 
mountain,  upon  a  farm  formerly  belonsr- 
ing  to  the  late  Hon.  Richard  Skinner,  is 
a  cavern,  which  has  been  explored  sever- 
al rods  in  different  directions,  but  its  ex- 
tent has  never  yet  been  ascertained.  There 
are  two  pleasant  villages  called  the  north 
or  Factory  Point,  and  south  village.  The 
south  village  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
elevated  ground.  It  contains  a  bank,  a  jail 
erected  in  1787  in  connexion  with  a  court 
house,  an  academy,  built  m  1818,  an  ele- 
gant brick  court-house  built  in  1822,  a. 
meeting  house,  the  Burr  seminary,*  sev- 
eral  stores,  taverns,  mechanics'  shops,  &c. 
The  town  is  divided  into  ten  school  dis- 
tricts, with  school  houses.  There  are  4 
stores,  1  grist  and  12  saw  mills,  1  woollen 
factory,  and  1  tannery.  Statistics  of 
1840.— Horses,  320;  cattle,  1,351  ;  sheep, 
7,989;  swine,  691;  wheat,  bush.  1,481; 
oat.s,9,145  ;  rye,l  ,083  ;  buck-wheat,  2,073  ; 
Indiancorn,  5,764  ;  potatoes,  30,.567  ;  hay, 
tons,  3,.5.53  ;  sugar,  lbs.  34,9.50;  wool, 
23,010.    Population,  1,.590. 

Mansfield,  a  township  in  the  south 
part  of  Lamoille  county,  is  in  lat.  44-  29' 
and  long.  4"  13',  and  is  bounded  north- 
erly by  Sterling,  easterly  hy  Stow,  souths 
erly  by  Bolton,  and  westerly  by  Underbill. 
It  is  situated  20  miles  northwest  from 
Montpelier,  and  the  same  distance  east 
from  Burlington  ;  was  chartered  June  8, 
1763,  containing  23,040  acres.  Nov.  15, 
1839,  the  western  part  of  this  township 
was  annexed  toUnderhjll.  In  the  year  1800 
this  township  contained  12  inhabitants. 
The  settlement  was  commenced  a  short 
time  previous  The  eastern  part  of  the 
township  adjoining  Stow,  is  an  excellent 
tract  of  land,  and  to  this  the  settlement 
is  confined.  The  remaining  part  of  the 
township  is  very  mountainous  and  inca- 
pable of  ever  being  settled.  Tiie  eastern 
part  is  watered  by  two  considerable 
branches  of  Waterbury  river.  The  town  is 
organized  and  lias  been  several  years  rep- 
resented in  the  General  Assembly.  The 
highest  land  in  the  state  is  in  this  town, 
the  highest  summit,  called  the  Chin,  be-; 


'  See  part  second,  page  168. 
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ing  near  the  northwest  corner.  Statistics 
O/1840.— Horses,  37;  cattle,  402  ;  sheep, 
870  ;  swine,  190 ;  wheat,  bush.  623  ;  bar- 
ley, 12  ;  oats,  528;  rye,  88;  Indian  corn, 
372  ;  potatoes,  10,810  ;  hay,  tons,  59!»  ; 
Gugar,  lbs.  4,700 ;  wool,  1,027.  Popula- 
tion, 223. 

Mansfield  Mountains,  extend  through 
the  township  of  Mansfield  from  north  to 
south.  They  belong  to  the  western  range 
of  the  Green  Mountains,  and  exhibit  some 
of  the  loftiest  summits  in  the  state.  From 
a  distance,  these  mountains  are  thought  to 
bear  some  resemblance  to  the  face  of  a  man 
lying  on  his  back  ;  and  hence,  the  two  most 
prominent  summits  are  denominated  the 
JVose  and  the  Chin.  The  Chin  is  the  high- 
est land  in  Vermont,  according  to  Capt. 
A.  Partridge's  admeasurement,  and  is 
4,279  feet  above  tide  water.  The  height 
of  the  Nose  above  tide  water  is  3,983  feet. 
According  to  the  trigonometrical  meas- 
urements of  E.  F.  Johnson,  Esq.,  the 
height  of  the  Chin,  is  4,359  feet,  and  of 
Camel's  Hump,  4,220.  See  Diagram, part 
/,  page  3. 

Marlborough,  a  post  town  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  Windham  county,  is  in  lat.  42" 
53'  and  long.  4"  26',  and  is  bounded  north 
by  Newfane  and  a  part  of  Dover,  east  by 
Brattleboro'  and  a  part  of  Dummerston, 
Bouth  by  Halifax,  and  west  by  Wilming- 
ton. It  lies  24  miles  east  from  Benning- 
ton and  44  miles  southwest  from  Windsor. 
Tlie  township  is  6  miles  square.  It  was 
chartered  April  29,  1751,  but  the  charter 
was  forfeited  in  consequence  of  not  com- 
plying with  its  requisitions.  The  propri- 
etors urged  as  a  reason  for  their  neglect 
the  intervention  of  the  Indian  and  French 
vvar,  and  succeeded  in  getting  their  char- 
ter renewed  by  the  same  authority.  New 
Hampshire,  Sept.  21,  1761.  The  charter 
was  given  to  one  Timothy  Dwight,  and 
his  associates,  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  and 
its  vicinity.  The  settlement  was  com- 
menced as  early  as  the  spring  of  1763,  by 
Abel  Stockwell,  from  West  Springfield, 
Mass.,  and  Thomas  Whitmore,  from  Mid- 
dletown,  Ct.  Whitmore  came  in  by  the 
way  of  Halifax,  and  settled  in  the  south 
part  of  the  town,  and  Stockwell  by  the 
way  of  Brattleboro',  and  settled  in  the 
eastern  border.  These  families  spent  near- 
ly a  year  in  town,  and  endured  many 
hardships,  without  any  knowledge  of  each 
other,  each  considering  his  own  the  onlj-^ 
family  in  town.  Whitmore  brought  his 
provisions  from  Deerfield,  Mass.,  on  liis 
back,  distance  from  20  to  30  miles.  Mrs. 
Whitmore  spent  most  of  the  winter  of 
1765  alone,  her  husband  being  absent  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  calling,  as  a  tinker. 
Mrs.   Whitmore  was  very  useful  to  tlie 


settlers,  both  as  a  nurse  and  a  midwife. 
She  possessed  a  vigorous  constitution,  and 
frequently  travelled  through  the  woods  on 
snow  shoes,  from  one  part  of  the  town  to 
another,  both  by  night  and  day,  to  relieve 
the  distressed.  She  lived  to  the  advanced 
age  of  87  years,  officiated  as  midwife  at 
more  than  2,000  births,  and  never  lost  a 
patient.  The  first  town  meeting  on  rec- 
ord was  held  May  8,  1775,  and  William 
Mather  was  the  first  town  clerk.  Anoth- 
er meeting  was  held  on  the  22d  of  the 
same  month,  to  know  the  minds  of  the 
people  with  respect  to  the  impending  war 
with  Great  Britain.  At  this  meeting  they 
passed  the  following  resolutions  :  "  Re- 
solved, We  will,  each  of  us,  at  the  expense 
o£p|jr  lives  and  fortunes,  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity, unite  and  oppose  the  last  cruel, 
unjust  and  arbitrary  acts  of  the  British 
Parliament  passed  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
raising  a  revenue,  &c.  Resolved,  We  will 
be  contented  and  subject  to  the  Hon.  Con- 
tinental Congress  in  all  things  which  they 
shall  resolve  for  the  peace,  safety,  and  ', 
welfare  of  the  American  colonies."  When 
the  news  of  the  Lexington  battle  reached 
here,  several  young  men  shouldered  their 
guns  and  hastened  to  the  field  of  action. 
In  1777,  Capt.  Francis  Whitmore  was 
sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  convention  at 
Windsor,  and  in  1778  Dr.  Samuel  King 
was  sent  as  the  first  representative  to  the  ,' 
legislature,  which  met  that  year  at  Wind-  '■. 
sor.  The  Congregational  church  in  this 
town  was  organized  by  Rev.  Joseph  Ly- 
man, D.  D.,  of  Hatfield,  Mass.,  Oct.  20, 
1776.  It  consisted,  at  first,  of  nine  male 
and  eight  female  members.  On  the  9th 
of  December,  1778,  the  Rev.  Gershom  C. 
Lyman,  D.  D.  was  ordained  and  settled 
over  this  church  and  society,  he  having 
preached  here  about  one  year  before  this 
time.  Mr.  Lj'inan  continued  ably  and 
faithfully  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his 
sacred  office  till  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  took  place  on  the  13th  of  April, 
1813,  in  the  61st  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
35th  of  his  ministry.  In  his  last  sickness 
he  was  an  example  of  patience  and  resig- 
nation, and  died  in  the  full  faith  of  that 
gospel  which  he  had  preached,  and  in  the 
full  assurance  of  a  happy  immortality. 
Rev.  Ephraim  H.  Newton  was  then  set- 
tled over  the  church  and  society,  and 
continued  until  about  the  year  1833. 
Since  that  time  Rev.  Benjamin  H.  Pitman, 
Rev.  Josiah  Peabody,  and  Rev.  Elisha 
Smith,  have  been  their  ministers  at  differ- 
ent times  ;  the  latter  being  their  present 
minister.  The  first  meeting  house  was 
built  in  1779.  The  Congregationalists 
erected  a  new  meeting  house  in  1820.  In 
1822  the   old   meeting  house   was  taken 
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down,  and  a  commodious  town  house  erec- 
ted. There  is  also  a  respectable  Baptist 
church  and  society,  partly  in  this  town 
and  partly  in  Newtane.  A  Baptist  meet- 
ing house  was  built  here  in  lb' 1 5.  Rev. 
Phinchas  Howe  is  their  pastor.  The  Uni- 
versalists  convene  at  the  town  house,  and 
have  ])rcaching  some  part  of  the  time,  from 
ministers  abroad.  Centre  mountain  is  a 
considerable  elevation,  and  is  so  culled  on 
account  of  its  being  situated  near  the  cen- 
tre of  the  township.  Allen's  pond  in  ihe 
northeast  part  of  the  town,  is  about  Ih 
mile  long  and  three  quarters  of  a  rnile 
wide.  South  pond,  in  the  south  part,  is 
about  the  same  size.  It  is  watered  by  the 
west  branch  of  West  river,  Whetstone 
brook,  and  Green  river,  vvhich  rise  here 
and  afford  several  valuable  mill  seals. 
The  only  mill  privilege  which  is  perma- 
nent through  the  year,  is  on  the  outlet  of 
South  pond.  On  this  stream  is  situated 
the  fulling  mill  and  carding  machine  own- 
ed by  Dan  Mather,  Esc].,  also  the  mill 
for  manufacturing  starch, owned  by  Messrs 
Cotton  and  Dan  Mather,  Esqrs.  The  soil 
is,  in  general,  rich  and  deep,  and  produ- 
ces good  crops  of  grass,  rye,  corn,  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  flax,  potatoes,  apples,  pears, 
plums,  and  various  wild  fruits.  In  1838 
the  females  formed  themselves  into  an 
association  for  the  purpose  of  making  clo- 
thing to  send  to  foreign  nations,  and  in 
184U  they  also  formed  themselves  togeth- 
er and  purchased  a  library,  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  their  minds  by  reading  mor- 
al and  religious  books.  Each  of  said  soci- 
eties succeeded  very  well,  and  probably 
much  good  will  arise  therefrom.  The  tim- 
ber is  beech,  birch,  maple,  bass,  spruce, 
oak,  hemlock,  pine,  fir,  ash,  and  cherry. 
The  minerals  are  sulphur,  serpentine,  gar- 
nets, steatite  of  different  varieties,  clay, 
sulphuret  of  iron,  and  sulphiiret  of  cop- 
per. There  are  some  springs  impregna- 
ted with  sulphur  and  iron.  Sometime 
since  there  was  a  stone  dug  out  of  the 
earth  in  the  south  part  of  the  town,  in  the 
shape  and  form  of  a  tapping  iron,  which 
is  supposed  was  dropped  by  the  Indians 
when  the  town  was  nothing  but  a  wilder- 
ness, and  before  it  was  inhabited  by  white 
people.  During  the  year  178(J  the  inhab- 
itants, in  this  vicinity,  were  in  continual 
apprehension  of  a  hostile  visit  from  the 
Indians  and  tories,  and  meetings  were 
held  to  concert  measures  for  the  common 
safety,  whereupon  it  was  agreed  that  ev- 
ery able  bodied  man  should  hold  himself 
in  constant  readiness  to  defend  the  settle- 
ments. On  the  eve  of  the  last  day  of  Oc- 
tober, in  the  same  year,  after  a  clear  and 
pleasant  day,  a  violent  snow  storm  com- 
menced, and  this  evening  Mr.  StockwoH, 


of  this  town,  received  a  letter  from  Col. 
Sargeant,  of  Brattleboro',  calling  upon 
the  inhabitants  to  defend  themselves  a- 
gaiust  thelndiansand  toriis,who  had  reach- 
ed Newfane.*  Chs.  Phelps, a  lawyer  from 
Hadley,  Mass.,  moved  into  town  in  1764, 
and  his  was  the  third  family  here.  During 
the  controversj'  with  New  York,  his  son 
Timothy  was  high  sheriff" of  the  county  of 
Cumberland.  About  the  year  1768,  two 
young  women,  of  Irish  descent,  by  the 
name  of  McLaughlin,  came  to  this  town, 
and  resided  with  Mr.  W.  Clark.  In  the 
fall  of  the  same  year  one  of  them  went 
out  towards  evening,  after  the  cow,  and 
was  probably  lost,  and  perished  in  the 
woods,  or  devoured  by  wild  beasts,  as  she 
never  was  afterwards  heard  of.  In  1769 
and  '70,  Col.  Wm.  Williams,  who  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  Bennington  battle, 
moved  from  Northboro',  Mass.,  accompa- 
nied by  Capt.  Nathaniel  Whitney  and  his 
two  brothers,  Samuel  and  Jonas,  from 
Shrewsbury,  Mass.  The  latter  has  been 
a  representative  of  the  town  in  the  gen- 
eral assembly  seven  years,  32  years 
a  justice  of  the  peace  and  47  years  a  dea-' 
con  of  the  church,  and  now  resides  in 
the  state  of  Ohio.  In  1770,  the  settle- 
ment was  considerably  augmented  by 
emigrants  from  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut, and  about  this  time  meetings 
were  established  for  religious  worship,  but 
they  had  no  preaching  in  town  for  sev- 
eral years.  In  1771  the  Rev.  Abner 
Reeve,  of  Brattleboro',  married  the  first 
couple  (Perez  Stockwell  and  Dinah  Fay) 
in  this  town.  James  Ball  died  here  in 
December,  1762,  aged  26.  This  was  the 
first  death  known  to  occur  in  town.  The 
same  year.  Col.  Williams  erected  a  saw 
mill,  which  was  the  first  mill  built  in 
town.  Capt.  Nathaniel  Whitney  was  a 
celebrated  hunter.  In  1773  he  killed  a 
bear,  a  little  west  of  this  township,  which 
weighed,  after  being  well  dressed,  466 
pounds.  Of  bears  and  deer,  Capt.  Whit- 
ney killed  more  than  100  of  each.  He 
also  killed  one  moose  and  14  wolves. 
Rev.  Abner  Reeve  preached  the  first  ser- 
mon ever  preached  in  town  in  1774,  from 
Mark  xvi.  15.  The  first  physician  in  town 
was  Samuel  King.  The  following  are 
those  wlio  have  since  practised  here,  viz; 
Docts.  Morgan,  Wood,  Torrey,  Baldwir», 
Percival,  Taylor,  Greenleaf,  Ransom, 
Smith,  Pulsipher,  and  Ebenezer  Tucker. 
The  latter  has  practised  in  town  for  more 
than  20  years,  and  has  had  great  success. 
A    stage    runs  through    this   town    daily 


*  For  tiie  particiilara  respecting  this  nlartn,  see 
Part  2d,  p.  70,  and  hIsd  article,  Alhens,  Part  third- 
There  is  a  discrepancy  in  the  dates, but  both  undoubt- 
edly have  referance  to  the  same  event. 
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from  Brattleboro'  to  Wilmington.  There 
are,  in  town,  13  school  districts  and  13 
school  houses,  9  saw,  2  grist  and  1  fulling 
mill,  1  carding  machine,  1  store,  1  tan- 
nery, 2  wheelwrights,  3  blacksmiths  and 
2  shoemakers.  Statistics  of  1 840. —  Hors- 
es, 201  ;  cattle,  2,067  ;  sheep,  3,925 ; 
Ewine,  926;  wheat,  bus.  857;  barley, 
438;  oats,  5,040;  rye,  911;  buckwheat, 
171;  Indian  corn,  2,982;  potatoes,  51,- 
648  ;  hay,  tons,  3,695  ;  sugar,  lbs.  23,545; 
wool,  8,439.  Pop.  1,027.  j.w.&w.s.n. 
Marshfield.  a  post  township  in  the 
east  part  of  Washington  county,  is  in  lat. 
44*^  19'  and  long  4°  38',  and  is  bounded 
northerly  by  Cabot,  easterly  by  Peacham 
and  Harris'  gore,  southerly  by  Plainfield, 
and  westerly  by  Calais  and  a  part  of 
Montpelier.  It  lies  12  miles  northeast 
from  Montpelier,  and  16  miles  soutliwest 
from  Danville.  This  township  was  gran- 
ted to  the  Stockbridge  tribe  of  Indians, 
October  16,  1782,  and  chartered  to  them 
June  22,  1790,  containing  23,040  acres. 
The  township  was  purchased  of  the  In- 
dians by  Isaac  Marsh,  Esq  ,  of  Stockbridge 
Mass.,  from  whom  the  town  derives  its 
name,  for  140^.  lawful  money,  and  was 
deeded  to  him,  July  29,  1789.  The  deed 
was  signed  by  18  Indians,  who  were  then 
residents  of  New  Stockbridge,  in  Mont- 
gomery county,  N.  Y.  Tlie  improvements 
were  commenced  here  in  the  spring  of 
1790,  by  Martin  and  Calvin  Pitkin  from 
East  Hartford,  Conn.  Tiiey  left  the  town 
in  the  fall,  and  returned  again  the  suc- 
ceeding spring,  accompanied  by  Gideon 
Spencer.  Thus,  they  continued  to  spend 
the  summer  here,  and  abandon  the  town- 
ship in  the  winter  till  1794.  This  year, 
Caleb  Pitkin,  Gideon  Spencer  and  Aaron 
Elmore  moved  their  families  here  in  the 
winter,  while  the  snow  was  more  than 
four  feet  deep.  In  the  summer  they  were 
joined  by  Ebenezer  Dodge  and  family. 
John  Preston  Davis,  son  of  Ebenezer 
Dodge,  was  born  September  17,  of  this 
year,  and  was  the  first  child  born  in  town. 
March  1,  1795,  Joshua,  Stephen  and  Na- 
thaniel Pitkin  and  Solomon  Gilman  mo- 
ved into  town.  At  this  time,  there  were 
five  families,  consisting  of  20  persons  here. 
The  town  was  organized,  March  10,  1800. 
Stephen  Pitkin  built  the  first  saw  mill, 
in  1802,  and  the  first  grist  mill  in  1818. 
The  religious  denominations  are  Congre- 
gationalists.  Baptists,  Methodists  and 
Christians.  Elder  John  Capron  of  the 
Christian  order  is  the  only  resident  min- 
ister. A  union  meeting  house  was  built 
here  in  1826.  There  are  in  town  7  per- 
sons over  85  and  one  over  97  years  old. 
Winooski  river  runs  through  the  town- 
chip  in  a  southerly  direction,  and  is  the 


only  stream  of  consequence.  The  sur- 
fiice  of  this  township  is  very  uneven. 
That  part  of  it  west  of  the  river  is  tim- 
bered with  hard  wood,  and  the  soil  is 
good.  Eastoftiie  river  the  timber  con- 
sists principally  of  evergreens,  and  the 
surface  is  broken,  wet  and  stoney.  The 
eastern  part  is  considerably  unsettled. 
This  town  is  watered  principally  by  Wi- 
nooski river.  In  this  stream  is  here  a  - 
fall,  said  to  be  500  feet  in  the  distance  of 
30  rods.  A  good  view  of  it  may  be  had 
from  the  road  leading  from  Marshfield  to 
Cabot,  and  it  is  worthy  the  attention  of 
the  traveller.  In  the  northeast  part  of 
the  town  is  a  considerable  natural  pond. 
The  rocks  are  principally  slate  and  gran- 
ite. In  the  north  part  of  the  town  is  a 
small  village,  containing  a  meeting  house, 
I  tavern,  1  store,  1  saw  and  1  grist  mill, 
1  clover  mill,  and  1  clapboard  and  shingle 
machine.  There  are  in  town  13  school  dis- 
tricts, 11  school  houses,  1  grist,  1  clover 
and  6  saw  mills,  and  1  carding  machine. 
Statistics  of  1840. — Horses,  227;  cattle, 
2,187;  sheep,  4,863 ;  swine,  525;  wheat, 
bus.  2,351  ;  barley,  93;  oats,  14,466  ;  rye, 
451  ;  buckwheat,  1,477  ;  Ind.  corn,  3,202; 
potatoes,  50,256;  hay,  tons,  3,966;  sugar, 
lbs.    14,790;    wool,   6,731.      Pop.  1,1.56. 

Marvin's  Gore,  annexed  to  the  east 
part  of  Highgate,  October  23,  1806. 

McIndoes  Falls,  a  considerable  fall  in 
Connecticut  river  at  the  head  of  boat  nav- 
igation on  that  stream,  and  opposite  the 
southeast  corner  of  Barnet. 

McQuam  Bay,  a  large  open  bay  in  ths 
western  part  of  Swanton. 

McQuam  Creek,  a  small,  sluggisli 
creek  connecting  Misaisco  river  with  Mc 
Quam  bay,  and  separating  Hog  Island 
from  the  main  land. 

Medway.  Parker's  gore  was  annexed 
to  this  township,  November  7,  1804,  and 
the  whole  incorporated  i)ito  a  township 
by  the  name  of  Parkerstown.  See  Parkers- 
torcn. 

Memphremagog  Lake,  is  30  miles  in 
length,  and  two  or  three  miles  wide.  It 
lies  mostly  in  Canada,  only  seven  or  eight 
miles  of  the  soutli  end  extending  into  Ver- 
mont. This  lake  is  situated  about  half 
way  between  Connecticut  river  and  lake 
Champlain,  and  that  part  within  this  state 
lies  between  the  towns  of  Derby  and 
Newport.  A  bay  extends  south  into  Or- 
leans. This  lake  covers  about  15  square 
miles  in  Vermont,  and  receives  from  this 
state  Clyde,  Barton  and  Black  river.  The 
waters  of  this  lake  are  discharged  to  the 
north  by  what  is  called  Magog  Outlet,  in- 
to the  river  St.  Francis,  and  through  that 
into  St.  Peter's  lake,  about  15  miles  below 
the  month  of  the  river  Richelieu.     Up-f 
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on  the  west  side  of  a  small  uninhabited 
island  situated  at  the  mouth  of  Fitch's 
Bay,  and  about  two  miles  north  of  Cana- 
da line,  is  a  considerable  quarry  of  novac- 
ulite  known  by  the  name  of  the  "Magog 
Oil  Stone."  The  vein  of  novaculite  is 
from  two  to  eight  feet  wide  where  it  has 
been  quarried,  and  the  length  of  the  quar- 
ry is  several  hundred  feet.  It  is  situated 
beneath  a  cliff,  and,  at  the  top,  is  inter- 
spersed with  quartz.  The  vein  of  novac- 
ulite runs  parallel  with  the  cliff  and  lake 
shore,  and  is  so  low  that  it  is  usually  over- 
flowed by  the  rising  of  the  lake  in  spring 
and  autumn.  Large  quantities  of  the 
"Magog  Oil  Stone"  have  been  prepared 
for  use  and  vended  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States.  The  Indian  words  from 
which  the  name  of  this  lake  was  derived, 
were  Mcin-ploio-houquc^  signifying  a  large 
expanse  of  water.  On  the  east  side  of 
this  lake  the  country  is  beautiful,  with  an 
easy,  rich  soil ;  on  tlie  west  it  is  broken, 
and  less  productive. 

Mendon,  a  township  in  Rutland  coun- 
ty, is  in  lat.  43"  37'  and  long.  4°  10',  and 
is  bounded  northerly  by  Cliittenden,  east- 
erly by  Sherburne,  southerly  by  Shrews- 
bury, and  west  by  Rutland.  It  lies  47 
miles  south  from  Montpelier,  and  25 
northwest  from  Windsor.  It  was  char- 
tered to  Joseph  Banker  and  others,  Feb. 
23,  1781,  by  the  name  of  Jledway.  Park- 
er's gore  was  annexed  to  it,  and  the  whole 
incorporated  into  a  township  by  the  name 
of  Parkerstown,  Nov.  7,  18U4;  and  Nov. 
6,  1827,  the  name  was  altered  to  Men- 
don.  The  town  was  organized  March  11, 
1806,  and  John  Page  was  first  town  clerk. 
This  township  lies  mostly  on  the  Green 
Mountains,  and  much  of  it  is  high  and 
cold  land,  and  incapable  of  settlement. 
There  are  some  good  farms  along  the 
western  border,  and  good  grazing  land 
in  other  parts.  The  turnpike  from  Bethel 
to  Rutland  passes  through  this  township  ; 
also  the  direct  road  from  Woodstock 
through  Bridgewater,  to  Rutland.  The 
town  contains  3 saw  mills  and  1  tannery. 
Statistics  o/  1840. — Horses,  107;  cattle, 
526;  sheep,  1,731;  swine,  221;  wheat, 
bus.  385 ;  oats,  1,949 ;  rye,  266 ;  buck- 
wheat, 188;  Indian  corn,  1,658;  potatoes, 
7,897;  hay,  tons,  1,013;  sugar,  lbs.  11,- 
961  ;  wool,  4,533.     Population,  545. 

Merrit's  River.     Sec  Joe's  brook. 

MiDDLEBURv,  a  post  and  shire  town  in 
Addison  county,  is  in  lat.  44°  and  long  S"^ 
57',  and  is  bounded  north  by  New  Haven 
and  Bristol,  east  by  Ripton,  soutli  by 
Salisbury,  and  west  by  Cornwall  and 
Weybridge.  It  lies  33  miles  south  from 
Burlington,  31  iji  a  right  line  southwest 
from  Montpelier,  and  80  north  from  Ben- 
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nington.     It  was  chartered  Nov.  2,  1761, 
and  now  contains  about  24,000  acres.   The 
first  clearing    was  commenced    by    Col. 
John  Chipman,   in    1766,    on   the    north 
bank  of  Middlebury  river,  where  the  west 
and  centre  road  from  Salisbury  now  unite< 
At  this  time  there  was  no  dwelling-house 
in  the  state,  on  the  west  side  of  the  moun- 
tains,   north    of  Manchester,    distant    60 
miles   from   Middlebury.     The  prospects 
were  so  discouraging  tliat  Mr.  C.  soon  re- 
turned to  Connecticut  and   did  not  visit 
the  township  during  the  seven  succeeding 
years.  In  1773,  Col. Chipman  and  tlie  Plon. 
Gamaliel  Painter,  from  Salisbury,  Ct.  de- 
termined  to  risk  their  all  in  effecting  a  set- 
tlement of  this  township.  They  came  into 
the  town  inMay  of  this  year  with  their  fam- 
ilies,and  tlirew  up  a  small  log  hut  for  a  shel- 
ter from  the  weather.     Benjamin  Smalley 
had  previously  commenced  and  built  a  log 
house,  which  was  the  first  house  built  in 
town.     Chipman  located  himself  on    the 
lot    which    lie    had   commenced   clearing 
seven  years  before,    and    Painter  erected 
his  habitation    near    the    road  leading    to 
Salisbury,  on   the  west  bank  of  Middle- 
bury  river,  near  a  spot  of  alluvial    land, 
which  had  been  an    Indian  encampment. 
On  this  spot  are  found   numerous  articles 
of  Indian  manufacture,  such    as  arrows, 
hammerB,  <tc.  some  being  made  of  flint, 
others  of  jasper.     A  pot  composed  of  sand 
and    clay,  of  curious    workmanship    and 
holding  about  20  quarts,  was  dug  up  here 
nearly  entire  in  1820.     During    the    year 
1773,  the  number  of  families  was  increas- 
ed to  six  or  seven,  and   four  more  joined 
the    settlement  the  succeeding  year,  one 
of  which    was    on    the    west    side  of  the 
creek,  which  was  then  Cornwall.   Before 
the  revolutionary  war  there  were  13  fam- 
ilies within  the  charter  limits  of  Middle- 
bury, and  8  others  in  that  part  of  Corn- 
wall which    was    afterwards    annexed    to 
Middlebury.     In    June    1776,    all  these, 
with  the  exception    of  Daniel    Foot   and 
Benj.  Smalley,  left  the  town,  and  these, 
after  being  pillaged    by  the   Indians,  left 
in  September,  but  returned  in  tlie  follow- 
ing winter  and  remained  till  tire  spring  of 
1778,     The  Indians  frequently  visited  the 
place  in  the  absence  of  the    settlers,  and 
destroyed  or  carried  off  all   the  moveable 
property  which  fell  in  their  way.  In  1783, 
Smalley,  Thayer,  and  Jonathan  Chipman 
returned  with  their  families.     They  were 
followed  by  eight  or  nine  families  the  next 
year,  and  by  several  more  the  succeeding 
year.     The  first  child  born  here  was  a  son 
of  Eleazer  Slawson  in  December  I773,and 
the  first  person  who  died  was  Zerah  Smal- 
ley, who   died  in    December    1776,   aged 
18.     In  1784  Daniel  Footerected  a  build- 
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ing  on  the  west  side  of  the  creek  for  a 
saw  and  grist  mill,  both  of  which  went  in- 
to operation  the  next  year,  and  in  1787 
he  united  the  two  sides  of  the  river  by  a 
bridge.  The  first  saw  mill  was  erected  in 
1774  on  the  east  side  ot  tlie  creek,  by  Ab- 
isha  Washburn.  The  first  house  was 
built  within  the  present  limits  of  the  vil- 
lage in  1783  by  John  H.  Johnson  on  the 
"west  side  of  the  river,  and  the  second  in 
1787  by  Simeon  Dudley  on  the  east  side. 
The  latter  was  soon  after  burnt.  The 
early  settlers  were  mostly  from  Connec- 
ticut. Middlebury  was  constituted  a 
shire  town  in  1791,  and  the  court-house 
was  erected  in  1706.  The  town  was  or- 
ganized March  29,  1786,  and  Joshua  Hyde 
was  first  town  clerk.  The  congregation- 
al church  in  this  town  was  organized  Sep- 
tember 5,  1790,  and  at  first  consisted  of 
seven  male  and  five  female  members.  On 
the  Uth  of  November  of  the  same  year 
the  church  was  placed  under  the  pastoral 
care  of  the  Rev.  John  Barnet,  who  was 
dismissed  March  31,  1795.  The  Rev.  T. 
A.  Merrill  was  settled  over  the  church, 
December  19,  1805,  and  is  their  present 
pastor.  A  meeting  house  was  soon  after 
erected,  78  by  58  feet  on  the  ground,  and 
a  bell  procured  for  it  in  1821.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  the  most  remarkable  re- 
vivals of  religion  and  the  numbers  added 
to  this  church  at  the  several  periods.  The 
first  was  in  1801,  when  the  church  was 
increased  from  30  to  80  'members.  In 
1806  and  7,  122  were  added,  in  1809  and 
10,  112,  in  1812,  35,  in  1816  and  17,  140, 
and  in  1821,  100.  Since  1821  there  have 
been  several  other  revivals,  particularly 
in  1825,  1830,  1834  and  1839.  The  total 
number  of  members  admitted  to  this 
church  from  the  time  of  its  organization 
up  to  June  1840, 1,318.  The  number  of 
resident  members  at  that  time  was  515. 
A  methodist  class  was  formed  in  this  town 
in  1809.  They  erected  their  first  house 
of  worship  in  1812.  Their  present  house, 
69  by  45  feet,  was  finished  in  1838.  This 
church  consists  of  240  communicants,  and 
is  constantly  supplied  by  a  stationed 
preacher.  The  Baptist  church  was  or- 
ganized Dec.  10,  1809.  Their  first  pastor 
was  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Hendrick,  from 
1810  to  1817,  second,  R.ev.  Isaac  Buck- 
land,  from  1818  to  1820.  Since  1820  they 
have  been  supplied  by  temporary  engage- 
ments. Their  house  of  worship  is  65  feet 
by  32,  and  the  number  of  communicants 
66.  The  Episcopal  church,  by  the  name 
of  St.  Stephen  s  Church,  was  organized 
December  5, 1810,  the  ministers  of  which 
have  been  Rev.  P.  Adams,  from  1811  to 
1814:  Rev.  S.  S.  Safford,  1814  to  1816; 
Rev.   Geo.   Leonard,  1817;  Rev.   B.  B. 


Smith,1824  to  1828  ;  Rev.S. A.Crane,  1831 
to  1835  ;  Rev.  S.  R.  Crane,  1835  to  1837 ; 
Rev.  Wm.  H.  Hoit,  1837  to  1838  ;  Rev.  J. 
W.  Diller,  1838,  and  is  the  present  rector. 
Their  church,  which  is  of  stone,  72  feet 
by  52,  was  finished  in  1827.  Communi- 
75.  A  Roman  Catholic  church,  64  by  44 
feet,  was  built  here  in  1840.  The  only 
streams  of  consequence  in  this  township, 
are  Otter  creek,  which  runs  through  the 
western  part,  and  Middlebury  river, which 
runs  througli  the  south  part  into  Otter 
creek.  At  Middlebury  village  are  some 
of  the  best  mill  privileges,  and  some  of 
the  finest  and  most  extensive  manufactur- 
ing establishments  in  the  state.  This 
township  is  very  level,  excepting  a  strip 
of  one  mile  wide  along  the  east  side, which 
extends  on  to  the  Green  Mountains.  Sep- 
arate from  the  Green  Mountains,  Mount 
Nebo  or  Chipman's  hill  is  the  most  con- 
siderable elevation  and  is  439  feet  above 
the  level  of  Otter  creek  below  the  falls. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  township  is  ar- 
able and  fertile  land,  producing  good 
crops  of  grain  and  grass.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  small  patches  which  consist 
of  a  stiff  clay,  and  are  not  so  productive. 
The  clay  here  contains  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  carbonate  of  lime,  and  is 
therefore  unsuitable  for  making  brick. 
The  bricks,  when  burnt,  are  handsome, 
but  when  they  are  moistened  the  lime 
slacks  and  they  crumble  to  pieces. — Spe- 
cimens of  schorl,  garnet,  hornblende  and 
jasper  are  occasionally  found.  Nearly  on 
the  line  between  this  township  and  Salis- 
bury, is  a  bed  of  the  sulphuret  of  iron, 
connected  with  the  carbonate  of  lime.  It 
is  thought  to  exist  in  large  quantities  and 
has  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  magnetic 
needle.  The  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  is 
also  found  in  several  places,  but  not  plen- 
tifully. Calcareous  tufa  is  found  two  miles 
east  of  the  village,  and  epidote  on  Mount 
Nebo.  Limestone  suitable  for  making 
lime  is  found  in  all  parts.  A  bed  of  mar- 
ble, extends  over  a  considerable  part  of 
the  township,  and  shows  itself  above  the 
surface  in  more  than  a  hundred  different 
places.  The  marble  was  discovered  in 
1804  by  the  Hon.  E."W.  Judd,  and  the  man- 
ufacture of  it  was  commenced  in  1806,  on 
an  extensive  scale.  The  machinery  is 
propelled  by  water  and  puts  in  motion  65 
saws.  In  1809  the  "Middlebury  Marble 
Manufacturing  Company  was  incorpor- 
ated. In  the  years  1809  and  '10,  20,000 
feet  of  marble  slabs  were  sawn  at  this 
manufactory,  amounting  to  $11,000.  The 
marble  is  quarried  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  the  manufactory  and  is  of  various  col- 
ors. Since  the  company  was  incorpor- 
ated the  annual  amount  of  the  manufac- 
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tures  of  this  article  has  been  from  .f  6,000 
to  $8,000.     Tlie  water  in  this  townsliip,  is 
generally  hard,  unsuitable    for    washing, 
and  many  kinds  of  cookery.     A  mile  and 
a  half  east    from    the   meeting-house  is  a 
spring,  the  waters  of  which   are    slightly 
chalybeate.      Middlehury   village  is  situ- 
ated on  both  sides  of  Otter  creek  at  Mid- 
dlebury  falls.     The    latitude  of  the  court- 
house here,  according  to  Prof.  Hall,  is  43" 
49'  51"  and  its  longitude  73"  10'  1.5"  west 
from  Greenwich.     In  17i)3,  all  the  build- 
ings in  this  village  amounted    to   62,  the 
most    of  which    were    built    of  logs.     In 
1813,  they  amounted  to  346, 146  of  which 
were  dwelling-houses.     In  1822,  the  total 
number    of  buildings  was  604,  196  being 
dwelling-houses,  6  of  brick,  the    rest  of 
wood.     The  number  has  since  been  great- 
ly increased.     The  public  buildings  are  5 
churches,  3  college  edifices,  an  academy, 
court-house  and  jail.     There  are  14  mer- 
cantile stores,  2  woollen  and  1  cotton  fac- 
tory, a  great  variety  of  other   macliinery 
and  a  large   number  of  mechanics'  shops, 
embracing  all  sucli  as  are   usually  found 
in    country    villages.     There    is    another 
thriving  little  village  called  East-Middlt- 
hurij,  situated    on    Middlehury  river.     It 
contains  a  store,  several  mills  and  shops, 
and  many  enterprising  mechanics.     Mid- 
dlehury has  been  somewhat  distinguished 
for  its  literary    institutions.     An  account 
of  Middlehury  College    has    already  been 
given    in    part   second,  page     152.     The 
other    institutions,     besides     elementary 
schools,  are  an  academy  and  female  sem- 
inary.    Statistics  of  1840. — Horses,  470  ; 
cattle,  3,820  ;  sheep,  20,400;  swine,  1,828; 
wheat,  bush.   2,310  ;  oats,    10,625  ;    rye, 
920  ;  buck-wheat,  794  ;  Indian-corn,  7,500; 
potatoes,  23,023 ;  hay,  tons,  8,900 ;  sugar, 
lbs.    1,200;    wool,     52,300.     Population, 
3,161. 

MiDDi.EBURY  River,  rises  in  Hancock, 
passes  through  Ripton,  and  directing  its 
course  westerly,  mingles  its  waters,  in 
the  south  part  of  Middlehury,  with  those 
of  Otter  creek.  The  turnpike  from  Ver- 
gennes  to  Bethel  is,  for  a  considerable 
distance,  built  on,  or  near,  one  of  the 
banks  of  this  stream,  which  presents  to 
the  eye  of  the  traveller  a  number  of  high- 
ly romantic  prospects.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  land  contiguous  to  this  stream, 
after  it  leaves  the  mountain,  is  alluvial, 
and  there  are  some  small  patches  of  allu- 
vial land  among  the  mountains.  The 
length  of  this  stream  is  about  14  miles, 
and  it  affords  several  mill  privileges. 

Middle  Hero.— Name  altered  to  Grand 
Isle,  Nov.  5,   1810.     See  Grand-Isle. 

Middlesex,  a  post  town  in  the  central 
part  of  Washington  county,  is  in  lat.  44° 


20'  and  long.  4"  22',  and  is  bounded  north- 
erly by  Worcester,  easterly    by  Montpe- 
lier,  southerly  by  Moretown,  from  which 
it   is    separated    by    Winooski  river,  and 
westerly  by  Waterbury.     It  lies  30  miles 
east  from  Burlington,  and  was   chartered 
June    8,   1763,  containing    23,200    acres. 
Mr.  Thomas  Mead  was  the  first  settler  of 
this  township,  and  also  the  first  settler  of 
Washington  county.     He  began  improve- 
ments in  Middlesex    in    1781  or    '82,  and 
the  next  year  moved  his  family  here  from 
Chelmsford,  Mass.    IMr,  Harrington  mov- 
ed his  family  into  town  the  year  following, 
and  two  Messrs.  Putnams  the   year  after. 
The  town    wss    organized  about  the  year 
1788.     Mr.  Wilson  was   first  town  clerk, 
and  the  Hon.  Seth  Putnam  was  first  rep- 
resentative.    There    is   a  small   Method- 
ist and  Freewill  Baptist  society  here,  and 
sonieCongregationalists  and  Universalists. 
There  have  been  no   very  remarkable  in- 
stances of  longevity.    Mrs.  M'Elroy,  died 
here  in  1822,  but  little  short  of  100  years 
of  age.     The  south   part  ot  this  township 
is  watered  by  Winooski  river,  which  fur- 
nishes here  one  of  the  best  stands  for  mills 
in  the  county.     The  north  branch   of  this 
river  runs  across  the   northeast  corner  of 
the    township.      There   are    also    several 
brooks  on  which   saw-mills    are    erected. 
The  township    is    uneven,  but   the  only 
mountain  of  consequence    lies   along  the 
line  between  Middlesex    and  Waterbury, 
and  is  called    the   Hogback.     The  timber 
is  such  as    is   common    to    the    mountain 
towns,  and  the  soil  generall}'  good.  There 
are   some  fine   intervales  along  the  river, 
but  the  fiats  are  not  extensive.  The  chan- 
nel worn  through  the  rocks  by  Winooski 
river,  between   this  township  and  More- 
town,    is    a    considerable    curiosity.      It 
is  about  30  feet  in  depth,  60  in  width,  and 
80  rods    in    length,  the    rocks    appearing 
like  a  wall    upon   each   side.     Over  this 
chasm  a  bridge  is  thrown,  which    is  per- 
fectly   secure    from    floods.     But  little  is 
yet  known  of  the  mineralogy.     Some  fine 
specimens    of    rock    crystal    have    been 
picked  up.     On  the  bank  of  the  W^inooski 
river  at  the  falls,  near  the    middle  of  the 
south  line  oflhe  township  is  a  flourishing 
little  village,  containing  a  handsome  meet- 
ing house,  a  post-office,  J  store,  1  tavern, 
1  grist,  1  oil  and    1    saw-mill.     Statistics 
of  1840. — Horses,    225;    cattle,    1,018; 
sheep,  3,829  ;  swine,  344  ;   wheat,  bush. 
2,182;  barley,  510;,    oats,    11,227;    rye, 
483;  buck-wheat,  893;  Indian-corn,  3,708; 
potatoes,  32,395  ;  hay,  tons,  3,206  ;  sugar, 
lbs.    18,117;    wool,    5,045.     Population, 
1,279. 

MiDDLETowN,  a  post  towu  in  the  south 
western  part  of  Rutland  county,  is  in  lat. 
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43°  28'  and  long.  3°  57",  and  is  bounded 
northwesterly  by  Ponltney,  nortbeast  by 
Ira,    southeast  by  Tinmouth,  and  south- 
west  by    Wells.     It  lies  70  miles  south 
from  Burlington  and  41  north  from  Ben- 
nington.    This  township  was  formed  by 
taking    3,.510    acres    from    the  northwest 
part  of  Tinmouth,  6,118  from  the  north- 
east part  of  Wells,  '2,388  from  the  south- 
east part  of  Poultney,  and  J  ,825  from  the 
Bouthwest  part  of    Ira,    making,    in    the 
whole,  14,841   acres.     It  was  called  Mid- 
dletown    on    account    of  the   manner    in 
which  it  was  formed,  being  in  the  midst 
of  the  four  towns  which  bound  it.     The 
settlement    was    commenced    and    mills 
were  erected  a  short  time  before  the  revo- 
lution, by  Thomas  Morgan  and  some  oth- 
ers.    Mr.  Morgan    is   now   living  at  the 
advanced  age  of  94,  and  is  the  oldest  per- 
son in  town.    The  settlers  moved  back  to 
Connecticut  during  the  war,  but  returned 
again  as  soon  as  it  was  over.     The  town 
was  organized  in  1786,  and  Joseph  Rock- 
well was  first  town  clerk.  There  are  here 
three  religious  societies,  Congregational- 
ists,  Baptists  and  Methodists.     The  Con- 
gregational church  was  organized  about 
1784.    The  Rev.  Henry  Bigelow  was  set- 
tled over  it  from  Sept.  18,   1805,  till  his 
death  June  26,  1832,  and  the  Rev.  Guy 
C.  Sampson  from  Feb.  18,  1834,  to  July 
15,  1835.     The  Rev.  John  A.  Avery,  the 
present  pastor,  was  settled  Feb.  10,  1836. 
Members  126.      Elder  Sylvanus  Haynes 
Avas  for  a  long  time  minister  of  the  Bap- 
tist church.     The  minister  of  the  Metho- 
dist church  is  the  Rev.  John  Fitch.     The 
Congregationalists  built  a  meeting  house 
about  the  year  1794,   the  Baptists  about 
1806,  and  the  Methodists  in  1837.     John 
Burnham  lived  in  this  town  to  the  age  of 
98  years.   The  epidemic  of  1813  was  very 
mortal  here.     The  surface  of  the  town- 
ship is   considerably   broken.      Poultney 
river  rises  in  Tinmouth,  and  runs  west- 
erly through  this  township,  affording  three 
good  mill  privileges.     The  soil  is  a  grav- 
elly loam,  and  the  timber  mostly  maple 
and  beech.     Near  the  centre  of  the  town- 
ship is  a  small  but  pleasant  village,  con- 
taining 3  meeting  houses,  2  stores,  1  tav- 
ern, and  a  number  of  mechanics'  shops. 
There    are   here    10   school    districts,   in 
which  are  400  scholars,  2  grist  and  3  saw 
mills.     Statistics  of  1840.— Horses,  270 ; 
cattle,  1,524  ;  sheep,  6,636  ;  swine,  689  ; 
wheat,  bus.  1,108;  oats,  3,486  ;  rye,  964; 
buckwheat,  384  ;  Ind.  corn,  3,057;  pota- 
toes, 18,040  ;  hay,  tons,  2,947;  sugar,  lbs. 
9,820;  wool,  17,640.    Population,  1,057. 

Miles'  River  rises  near  the  west  cor- 
ner of  Lunenburgh,  and,  pursuing  a  south- 
erly direction  into  Concord,  where  it  re- 


ceives the  stream  from  Miles'  pond,  which 
is  a  considerable  body  of  water,  bends  its 
course  easterly,  and  falls  into  Connecticut 
river  by  a  mouth  seven  or  eight  yards 
wide. 

Mill  Brook.     See  Windsor. 

Mili,er's  River  rises  in  Sheffield,  runs 
through  a  part  of  Wheelock;  and  falls  in- 
to the  Passumpsic,  near  the  centre  of 
Lyndon.  It  is,  generally,  a  rapid  stream, 
and  affords  some  good  mill  privileges, 
particularly  in  Wheelock,  where  there  is 
a  considerable  fall. 

Milton,  a  post  town  in  the  northwest- 
ern corner  of  Chittenden  county,  is  in  lat. 
44°  38'  and  long.  3°  55',  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Georgia,  east  by  Westford,  south 
by  Colchester,  and  west  by  lake  Cham- 
plain.  A  sand  bar  extends  from  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  township  to  South 
Hero,  which  renders  the  lake  fordable 
with  safety  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
Milton  lies  12  miles  north  from  Burling- 
ton, 40  northwest  from  Montpelier,  and 
12  south  from  St.  Albans.  It  was  char- 
tered June  8,  1763,  containing  27,616 
acres.  The  settlement  of  the  township 
was  commenced  Feb.  15,  1782,  by  Wm. 
Irish,  Leonard  Owen,  Amos  Mansfield, 
Absalom  Taylor  and  Thos.  Dewey ;  and 
they  were  soon  after  joined  by  Gideon 
Hoxsie,  Zebadiah  Uewey,  Enoch  and- 
Elisha  Ashley,  and  others.  The  first  set- 
tlers suffered  many  privations  and  hard- 
ships, but  there  is  nothing  in  the  early 
history  which  is  peculiarly  interesting. 
The  town  was  organized  March  25,  1788, 
and  Enoch  Ashley  was  first  town  clerk. 
It  was  represented  the  same  year  by 
Aaron  Matthews,  who  was  also  the  first 
justice  of  the  peace.  The  religious  denom- 
inations are  Congregationalists,  Metho- 
dists, Baptists  and  Episcopalians.  The 
Rev.  Joseph  Chceny  was  ordained  over 
the  Congregational  church  and  society  in 
1807,  and  dismissed  in  1817.  The  Rev. 
James  Dougherty  was  settled  about  1636, 
and  is  their  present  minister.  The  Meth- 
odists are  supplied  by  circuit  preachers, 
and  by  local  preachers  in  the  vicinity. 
The  Baptists  reside  principally  in  the 
southwest  part  of  the  township.  There 
are  three  meeting  houses,  one  in  the 
westerly  part  of  the  town,  and  two  at 
Milton  falls,  belonging  to  the  Congrega- 
tionalists and  Methodists,  the  two  latter 
finished  in  J  841.  This  township  is  wa- 
tered by  the  river  Lamoille,  which  runs 
through  it  from  northeast  to  southwest, 
and  by  several  small  streams,  which  af- 
ford numerous  mill  seats.  In  the  Lamoille 
are  several  considerable  falls.  The  Great 
falls  on  the  river,  seven  miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  a  little  to  the  southwest  of  the 
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centre  of  Milton,  are  a  considerable  curi- 
osity. In  running  50  rods,  the  whole 
river  falls  about  150  feet.  Near  the  mid- 
dle of  the  cataract  is  a  small  island,  upon 
each  side  of  which  the  water  rushes  down 
with  the  greatest  violence,  rebounding 
from  rock  to  rock,  tossing  its  spray  into 
the  air,  and  stunning  the  astonished  spec- 
tator by  its  successive  concussions  and 
incessant  roar.  These  falls  are  often  vis- 
ited by  the  curious.  The  surface  of  this 
township  is  gently  diversified  with  hills 
and  vallies,  but  contains  no  mountains  of 
consequence.  Cobble  hill  in  the  south, 
and  Rattlesnake  hill,  in  the  north  part,  are 
the  most  remarkable.  They  rise  4  or  500 
feet  above  the  adjacent  plains,  and  afford 
a  fine  prospect  of  the  lake  and  surround- 
ing country.  The  soil  is  various,  being, 
in  some  parts,  sandy  pine  plains,  in  oth- 
ers clay,  and  in  others  a  warm  loam 
The  lumbering  business  has,  heretofore, 
engrossed  much  of  the  attention  of  the 
inhabitants  ;  but,  the  pine  timber  being 
mostly  exhausted,  their  chief  attention  is 
now  given  to  agriculture.  The  rocks 
here  are  mostly  limestone.  Iron  ore  is 
found  here  in  considerable  quantities,  and 
is  thought  to  be  of  good  quality.  On  the 
bank  of  the  Lamoille  is  a  small  cavern. 
There  is  a  thriving  little  village  at  Milton 
falls,  which  afford  excellent  sites  for  mills, 
containing  2  meeting  houses,  a  paper  and 
other  mills,  a  tavern,  stores  and  mechan- 
ics' shops.  There  is  another  pleasant  lit- 
tle village,  2  miles  west  of  the  falls,  called 
Checker- Berry.  The  town  contains  three 
meeting  liouses,  9  stores,  1  paper  mill,  2 
grist,  2  saw  and  3  fulling  mills  and  3  tan- 
neries. Statistics  of  1B40. — Horses,  462  ; 
cattle,  2,863 ;  sheep,  16,600  ;  swine,  1,617; 
wheat,  bus.  4,425;  oats,  11,266;  rye,  10,- 
288;  buck-wheat,  1,230;  Indian  corn, 
16,603  ;  potatoes,  49,7'Jl ;  hay,  tons,  5,978  ; 
sugar,  lbs.  19,204  ;  wool,  31,686.  Popu- 
lation, 2,136. 

MiNDKN.  Name  altered  to  Craftsbury, 
October  27,  1790.     See  Craftsbury. 

MiNEHEAD.  Name  altered  to  Bloom- 
field,  Nov.  9,  1830.     See  Bloomfield. 

Missisco.  Name  altered  to  Troy, 
October  26,  1803.     Sec  Troy. 

Missisco  Bay  is  a  large  arm  of  lake 
Champlain,  which  extends  into  Canada 
between  Swanton  and  Highgate  on  the 
east,  and  Alburgh  on  the  west.  Its  width 
from  east  to  west,  on  Canada  line,  is 
about  five  miles,  and  it  extends  four  or 
five  miles  into  Canada.  This  bay  covers 
an  area  of  about  3.5  square  miles. 

Missisco*  River  rises  in  Lowell,  and, 


*  Tliis  name  in  doubtless  lierivecl  from  flie  Indians, 
but  tlieic  is  not  perfect  agroemont  with  regard  to 
ita  signification.    Some  consider  it  as  coming  from 


pursuing  a  northeasterly  course  through 
a  part  of  Westficld  and  Troy,  crosses  the 
north  line  of  the  state  into  Potton  in  Can- 
ada, whore  it  receives  a  large  stream  from 
the  northeast.  After  running  several 
miles  in  Canada,  it  returns  into  Vermont 
about  a  mile  west  from  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  Pi.ichford.  Thence  it  runs  south- 
westerly through  the  corner  of  Berkshire, 
where  it  receives  Trout  river,  into  Enos- 
burgh.  It  then  takes  a  westerly  course 
through  Sheldon  into  Higligate,  where  it 
bends  to  the  south  into  Swanton,  and,  af- 
ter performing  a  circuit  of  several  miles 
in  that  town,  returns  into  Highgate,  and, 
running  northwesterly,  falls  into  Missis- 
co bay  near  Canada  line.  There  are  sev- 
eral falls  and  rapids  in  this  stream,  but 
the  current  is,  generally,  moderate,  and 
the  river  wide  and  shallow.  It  affords  a 
considerable  number  of  valuable  sites  for 
mills,  and  the  alluvial  flats,  along  its  mar- 
gin, are  extensive  and  very  fertile.  Be- 
sides those  above  mentioned,  Black  creek 
and  Taylor's  branch  are  its  most  consid- 
erable tributaries.  The  length  of  this 
river,  including  its  windings,  is  about  75 
miles,-  and  it  receives  the  waters  from 
about  582  square  miles  in  Vermont.  This 
river  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  .50  tons 
burthen,  six  miles,  to  Swanton  falls. 

Molly's  Pond.     .Sec  Cabot. 

MoNKTON,  a  post  town  in  the  north  part 
of  Addison  county,  is  in  lat.  44°  13'  and 
long.  3"  5.5',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Hinesburgh  and  Charlotte,  east  by  Starks- 
borough,  south  by  Bristol,  and  west  by 
Ferrisburgh.  It  lies  18  miles  southeast 
from  Burlington,  and  27  west  from  Mont- 
pelier.  It  was  chartered  June  24,  1762, 
and  contains  24,000  acres.  This  township 
was  settled  in  1774,  by  .John  and  Ebene- 
zer  Stearns,  Barnabas  Burnham  and  John 
Bishop.  They  left  during  the  war,  but 
returned  in  1784.  There  are  no  large 
streams  in  this  township.  The  western 
part  is  watered  by  Little  Otter  creek,  and 
the  eastern  part  by  Pond  brook,  which 
rises  from  a  considerable  pond  nearly  on 
the  line  between    Monkton    and    Bristol, 


mse,  signifying  much,  and  w.ikeco:  grass — abound- 
ing in  grass  ;  and  otiieis,  from  missi,  much,  and 
kiscon,  waterfowl.  Both  of  tliese  names  are  descrip- 
tive, as  there  are  here  extensive  tracts  of  wild  grass, 
and  both  the  bay  and  the  lower  part  of  the  river  are 
favorite  resorts  for  waterfowl.  The  name  is  usu- 
ally jironounced  Missiicn,  and  my  reason  for  spelling 
it  Jlis.^isco.;  besides  its  near  conformity  to  the  origin- 
al, is  the  unsettled  orthography  of  the  word,  which 
may  be  seen  by  the  following  various  spellings,  all 
of  which  are  copied  from  printed  books,  or  periodi- 
cals. 

Missisqne  Missisquei  Misssiskow  Masiska 

Missisqui  Slissisco  Missiskay  JMichiscoui 

Rlissisqua  Missiscoui  Missiskoy  Rlichiscnnie 

Missisqnay  Missiscoe  Missiskoue  Michisqui 

IMissisquoi  Rlissiski  Missiskoui 
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and  runs  north  through  this  township  in- 
to JLewis  creek  in  Hinesburgh.  Lewis 
creek  also  runs  a  short  distance  in  the 
northeastern  part.  These  streams  afford 
hut  few  mill  privileges.  Monkton  pond 
lies  in  the  north  part  of  the  township,  and 
is  about  a  mile  in  length  and  half  a  mile 
wide.  A  mountain  called  the  Hogback, 
e.xtends  along  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
township,  and  there  are  several  other  con- 
siderable elevations.  "  Iron  ore  is  found 
in  the  south  part  of  this  township  in  large 
quantities.  Ochrey  varieties  occur,  but 
it  is  mostly  the  hematitic  brown  oxyde. 
The  color  of  the  surface  of  this  ore  is  a 
velvet  black,  and  that  of  the  interior  a 
brownish  black.  Its  structure  is  fibrous 
and  commonly  radiated.  This  ore  makes 
excellent  iron,  and  is  extensively  manu- 
factured at  Bristol  and  other  places.  Con- 
nected with  the  iron  ore,  is  found  the 
black  oxyde  of  manganese.  About  a 
mile  north  of  the  iron  oar  bed,  on  the  east 
side  of  a  ridge  of  land  running  north  and 
south,  is  an  extensive  bed  of  kaolin,  or 
porcelain  earth.  It  is  white,  sometimes 
grayish  white;  dry  to  the  touch,  and  ab- 
sorbs water  with  rapidity.  It  is  evident- 
ly decomposed  feldspar,  or  rather,  graph- 
ic granite,  as  these  substances  are  found 
in  the  bed,  in  all  stages  of  decomposition, 
from  the  almost  entire  stone,  down  to  the 
finest  and  purest  porcelain  earth.  It 
might  be  manufactured  into  the  best  Chi- 
na ware.  The  quantity  is  immense,  suf- 
ficient to  supply  the  world  with  this  ware 
for  centuries.  By  mixing  this  earth 
with  common  clay  in  different  proportions, 
various  kinds  of  pottery  are  produced." 
"  In  the  south  part  of  this  township  is  a 
pond,  curiously  located  on  the  summit  of 
a  considerable  hill.  In  the  northwestern 
part  is  a  remarkable  cavern.  The  orifice, 
by  whicTi  it  is  entered,  is  at  the  bottom  of 
a  large  chasm  in  the  rocks  on  the  side  of 
a  small  hill.  After  descending  about  16 
feet,  you  arrive  at  a  room  30  feet  long 
and  16  wide.  From  this  is  a  passage 
leading  to  a  second  apartment,  which  is 
not  quite  so  large  but  mure  pleasant." 
This  town  contains  three  meeting  houses, 
1  grist  and  3  saw  mills,  3  stores  and  I 
tannery.  St.atisiics of  \640. — Horses,2d5; 
cattle,  1,660;  sheep,  6,260  ;  swine,  98i) ; 
wheat,  bush.  1,840;  oats,  11,038;  rye, 
1,060  ;  buckwheat,  560;  Ind.  corn,  7,430 
potatoes,  39,340  ;  hay,  tons,  .5,708;  sugar 
lbs.  9,340;  wool,  18,940.  Population,  l,- 
310. 

Montgomery,  a  post  town  in  the  eas- 
tern part  of  Franklin  county,  is  in  lat. 
44°  52'  and  long.  4°  23',  containing 
23040  acres,  or  36  square  miles.  It  lies 
42  miles  north  from  Montpelier,   and  41 


northeast  from  Burlington.  It  is  boun- 
ded north  by  Richford,  east  by  Westfield, 
south  by  Lowell  and  Avery's  Gore,  ajid 
west  by  Enosburgh.  It  was  granted 
March  13,  1780,  and  chartered  October 
8,  1789,  to  Stephen  R.  Bradley  and  oth- 
ers. Capt.  Joshua  Clap,  *  a  respectable 
revolutionary  oflicer,  removed  his  family 
from  Worcester  county,  Mass.,  into  this 
town,  in  March,  1793,  and  this  was  for 
two  years  the  onl}?  family  in  town.  Hon. 
Samuel  Barnard,  Reuben  Clap  and  James 
Upham,  Esq.  all  from  Mass.,  were  among 
the  earliest  settlers.  The  Rev.  Joel  Clap, 
of  Woodstock,  was  the  first  person  born 
in  this  town — Sept.  4, 1793.  He  was  edu- 
cated, studied  his  profession  and  preach- 
ed the  first  fast  day,  the  first  thanks- 
giving, and  the  first  mother's  funeral 
sermons  which  were  preached  in  this 
town.  The  first  town  meeting  was  held 
and  the  town  was  organized,  Aug.  12, 
1802.  Samuel  Barnard,  Esq.  was  first 
town  clerk.  The  prevailing  denomina- 
tions of  Christians  are  Congregationalists, 
Episcopalians,  Baptists,  and  Methodists. 
The  Congregational  church  was  organ- 
ized Aug.  12,  1802,  over  which  the  Rev. 
Avery  Ware  was  settled  from  Jan.  20, 
1825,  to  July  1830.  This  church  consists 
of  about  30  members.  The  Episcopal 
church  was  organized  about  1819  by  the 
name  of  Unioii  C/airch.  The  ministers 
have  been  the  Rev.  Joel  Clap,  the  Rev. 
Jordan  Gray,  the  Rev.  Richard  Peck,  the 
Rev.  Lewis  McDonald,  the  Rev.  Josiah 
Obear,  and  the  Rev,  Alexander  H.  Cull, 
who  is  the  present  minister.  Communi- 
cants 71.  The  public  buildings  are  an 
Episcopal  church  built  in  1829,  and  a 
Congregational  meeting  house,  built  in 
1839,  both  of  wood.  This  town  is  water- 
ed by  Trout  river,  which  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  south  and  east  branch,  about 
half  a  mile  west  of  the  centre  of  the  town. 
In  its  course  it  receives  a  number  of  trib- 
utary streams,  and  leaves  the  town  near 
the  northwest  corner.  On  this  river  is  a 
beautiful,  fertile  tract  ot  intervale.  Back 
from  the  river  the  hind  becomes  moun- 
tainous, and  less  suitable  for  cultivation. 
The  mill  privileges,  both  on  the  river  and 
its  tributaries,  are  numerous  and  excel- 
lent. But  few  of  them,  however,  are  yet 
occupied.  The  timber  is  mostly  hard 
wood,  with  some  spruce,  hemlock  and  fir. 
This  town  is  divided  into  6  school  dis- 
tricts, 3  of  which  are  furnished  with  good 


*Capl.  J  Clap  was  twin  brother  of  Capt  Caleb 
Clap  who  settled  In  Greenfield  Mas.siichusetts.  Both 
were  officers  of  the  same  grade  and  served  through 
the  war  of  the  Revolution.  The  former  died  ia 
1811  and  the  latter  in  1812.  The  resemblance  be- 
tween them  is  said  to  have  been  so  perfect  that 
they  could  be  distinguished  only  by  their  dresa. 
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school  houses.  There  are  in  town  2  mer- 
cantile stores,  1  tavern,  7  saw  mills,  1 
grist  mill,  with  3  run  of  stones,  1  fullintr 
mill,  1  carding  machine,  arid  1  starch  fac- 
tory. Statistics  of  1840.— Horses,  130; 
cattle,  b48  ;  sheep,  1,608 ;  swine,  165  ; 
wheat,  bush.  1,110;  oats,  1,194;  bar- 
ley 4  ;  buckwheat,  582 ;  Ind.  corn,  1,344  ; 
potatoes,  26,425  ;  hay,  tons,  1,498  ;  sugar, 
lbs.  23,875  ;  wool,  3,797.     Pop.  548. 

Monroe,  a  post  town  in  the  north  part 
of  Washington  county,  is  in  lat.  44°  26' 
and  long.  4°  35',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Hardwick,  east  by  Cabot,  south  by  Calais 
and  west  by  Elmore.  It  lies  15  miles 
northeasterly  from  Montpelier,  was  grant- 
ed November  6,  1780,  and  chartered,  by 
the  name  of  Woodbury,  to  Ebenezer 
Wood  and  others,  August  16,  1781,  con- 
taining 23,040  acres.  The  name  was  al- 
tered to  Monroe,  Nov.  5,  1838.  But  little 
settlement  was  made  in  this  township  be- 
fore the  year  1800.  The  whole  popula- 
tion in  that  year  amounted  to  23.  This 
township  is  watered  by  branches  of  Wi- 
nooski  and  Lamoille  rivers,  and  probably 
contains  the  greatest  number  of  natural 
ponds  of  any  tow  iship  in  the  state.  The 
town  contains  1  grist  and  2  saw  mills 
Statistics  of  1840. — Horses,  104  ;  cattle, 
706  ;  sheep,  2,011  ;  swine,  226  ;  wheat, 
bus.  826 ;  barley,  155 ;  oats,  4,695  ;  rye, 
391 ;  buckwheat,  1,401 ;  Ind.  corn,  1,748  ; 
potatoes,  5,935  ;  hay,  tons,  1,437;  sugar, 
lbs.  18,695 ;  wool,  2,586.  Population, 
3 ,092. 

MoNTPELTER,  a  post  and  shire  town  in 
Washington  county,  and  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment of  the  state,  is  in  lat.  44*^  17', 
and  long.  4°  25',  and  is  bounded  norther- 
ly by  Calais,  easterly  by  Plainfield  and  a 
small  part  of  Marshfield,  southerly  by 
Berlin,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  Win- 
ooski  river,  and  a  part  of  Barre,  and  wes- 
terly by  Middlesex.  It  lies  36  miles 
southeast  from  Burlington,  103  northeast- 
erly from  Bennington,  and  140  miles  from 
Boston.  This  township  was  granted  Oct. 
21,  1780,  and  c'p.artered  to  Timothy  Bige- 
low  and  others,  Aug.  14,  1781,  containing 
23,040  acres.  It  was  rechartered  Feb.  6, 
1804.  The  first  attempt  to  settle  in  this 
town  was  made  in  the  spring  of  1786; 
when  Joel  Frizzle,  a  hunter  and  trapper, 
felled  a  few  trees,  planted  a  little  corn 
among  the  logs,  after  U,e  Indian  fashion, 
and  erected  a  very  small  log  cabin  on  the 
bank  of  Winooski  river,  in  the  southwest 
corner  of  this  township,  on  Uie  farm  late- 
ly owned  by  Mr.  John  Walton,  and  mov- 
ed his  family,  himself  and  wife,  a  little 
French  women,  into  it  from  Canada,  the 
same  season.  But  the  first  permanent 
clearing  and  settlement  was  not  made  till 


the  spring  after.  On  the  4th  of  May,  1787, 
Col.  Jncob  Davis  and  Gen.  Parly  Davis, 
from  Charlton,  Worcester  co.,  Ms.,  with 
one  hired  man,  and  one  horse,  each  load- 
ed with  pork,  flour,  beans,  and  other  ne- 
cessaries, cooking  utensils,  and  a  set  of 
surveyor's  instruments  belonging  to  Gen. 
Davis,  the  well  known  surveyor  of  a  great 
part  of  this  section  of  the  state,  having  ar- 
rived the  day  previous  from  Brookfield, 
through  Berlin,  at  the  mouth  of  Dog  riv- 
er, and  crossed  over  Winooski  river  to  the 
house  of  Seth  Putnam,  near  Montpelier 
line,  cut  out  a  road  to  the  hunter's  camp, 
on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  jail 
house  in  Montpelier  village  ;  when  Col. 
Davis  and  his  hired  man  commenced 
clearing  up  the  meadow  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Little  North  Branch,  now  known 
as  state  street.  They  soon  threw  up  a 
large  log  house,  into  which  Col.  D.  mov- 
ed his  family  the  following  winter,  leav- 
ing Gen.  Davis  to  proceed  with  the  sur- 
vey of  the  town,  and  to  locate  himself  on 
a  tract  of  land  containing  about  300  acres, 
at  tiie  centre  of  the  town,  on  which  he 
still  resides.  In  1788  Col.  Davis  erected 
a  saw  mill,  and  next  year  a  grist  mill,  on 
the  Little  North  Branch,  at  the  falls 
around  whieh  now  stand  Waterman's 
starch  factory  and  Wainwright's  Iron 
foundry.  Clarissa,  daughter  of  Col.  Da- 
vis, and  now  wife  of  Hon.  Geo.  Worlh- 
ington,  was  the  first  child  born  in  town. 
The  settlement  of  the  town  went  on  rap- 
idly, and  in  1791  the  population  number- 
ed 117  persons.  On  the  29th  of  March, 
this  year,  the  town  was  organized,  and 
Ziba  Woodvvorth,  a  revolutionary  .sol- 
dier, who  was  desperately  wounded  at 
Fort  Griswold;  was  chosen  town  clerk. 
Col.  Davis  was  this  year,  also,  chosen  to 
represent  the  town  in  the  legislature. 
The  first  settlers  were  mostly  hardy,  en- 
terprising and  intelligent  young  men, 
among  whom  were  Jonathan  Snow,  James 
Taggard,  John  Templeton,  Sol'n  Dodge, 
James  Hawkins,  David  Wing,  Jr.,  ("after- 
wards Sec'y  of  State,)  Ziba  Woodworth, 
Nath.  Davis,  Nath.  Peck,  Caleb  Bennett, 
Clark  Stevens  (Friends),  B.  I.  and  J.  B. 
Wheeler.  In  less  than  7  years  from  the 
beginning  of  improvements,  a  company 
of  militia  of  72  men  was  organized,  and 
Parly  Davis  chosen  first  cajitain.  A  cir- 
culating library  of  about  200  volumes  of 
well  selected  books  was  also  established 
near  the  same  time,  in  which  most  of  the 
inhabitants  became  proprietors.  And  to 
this  fact  may  doubtless  be  attributed,  in  a 
good  degree,  the  more  than  ordinary  in- 
telligence and  taste  for  reading  which,  we 
believe,  has  distinguished,  till  the  present 
time,  the  inhabitants,  especially  the  farm- 
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ing  class  of  this  town.     This  town  was 
constituted  the  permanent  seat  of  govern- 
ment of  the  state  by  an  act  passed  Nov. 
8,  1805,  and  became  the  shire  town  of  the 
county  of  Jefferson   (afterwards  changed 
to  Washington,).     When  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment  was   established   here,  a    large 
wooden  building  was  erected  for  a  state 
house,  within  five  rods  of  the  spot,  it  may 
be  interesting  to  relate,  where  the  long 
sighted    Col.    Davis,  more  than  a  dozen 
years   before,   had   predicted   the  public 
buildings    of    the     State    would    even- 
tually be  located,  and  within  15  rods  of 
the  site  on   which    the   present  splendid 
granite  State  House  now  stands.   The  re- 
ligious denominations  in  this  town  are  2 
societies  of  Congregationalists,  and  1  each 
of  Methodists,  Universalists  and  Friends, 
or  Quakers.  The  Congregational  churches 
are  in  the  village  of  Montpelier,   the    1st, 
or  old  church,numbering  nearly  300  mem- 
bers, the  new,  or  2d  church,  a  little  less. 
Rev.  C.  Wright  was  the  first  settled  Con- 
gregational  minister,   who    died    in    the 
spring  of  1840,  having  been  nearly  ten 
years  before  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hopkins,  and  afterwards  Rev.  Buel   W. 
Smith,  the  last  settled  minister.     Rev.  S. 
Kellogg  is   the  pastor   of  the  2d  church. 
The    Rev.    Mr.    Harding   is   the   located 
preacher  of  the  Methodist  church,  and  the 
Rev.   Mr.    Ballon  of   the    Universalists. 
There  is  also  a  Freewill  Baptist  society  in 
town,  though  small.     The  Methodists  are 
numerous,   having  two    meeting-houses, 
one  in  the  village,  and  one  mostly  occu- 
pied by  them  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 
The  Friends  have  also  a  meeting  house 
in  the   easterly  part  of  the  town.      The 
township  is    watered  by    the    Winooski 
river,  which  runs  through  the  southeast 
corner,  and  along  the  southern  boundary, 
by  the  Little  North  Branch,  which  cross- 
es  the  southwest  corner,  by  Kingsbury 
Branch,  which  crosses  the  northeast  cor- 
ner, and  by  several  smaller  streams.    The 
mill  privileges  are  both  good  and  numer- 
ous.    The  surface  of  the  town  is  uneven, 
but  the   soil,  for  a  general  thing,  is  un- 
commonly fine,  and  there  is  scarcely  an 
acre  of  waste  land  in  town, — the  most  of 
it  richly,  and  all  of  it  fairly  rewarding  the 
labors   of  the  industrious  farmer.      The 
prevailing  character  of  the  rocks  is  slate 
and   lime,  sometimes   distinct,  but   more 
generally  combined.     Rare  minerals  have 
not  been  found  here,  unless  the  sulphurets 
of  iron,  copper,  and  talc,  which  are  com- 
mon   in  the  slate  rocks,  be  reckoned. — 
About  10  years  ago  there  was  a  company 
formed  and  a  charter  obtained,  for  boring 
for  salt,  and,  by   the  aid  of  machinery,  a 
hole  perforated  to  the  depth  of  800  feet. 


through  a  solid  rock,  below  the  falls  on 
Winooski  river,  but  no  salt  water  obtain- 
ed.    From  the  sediment  drawn  up,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  rock,  the  slate-lime  stone, 
preserved  its  character,  with  an  occasion- 
al layer  of  flint  or  sand  stone,  through  the 
whole   of  that   depth ;    and   one   or  two 
springs,    impregnated  with    iron,    which 
were  come  across   in  the  course  of  the 
drilling,  were  the  only  discoveries  made, 
till  the  project  was  relinquished.     Mont- 
pelier village,  incorporated  in  1818,  em- 
bracing a  square    mile,  and,  lying  in  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  township,  on  the 
bank  of  Winooski  river,  and  on  both  sides 
of  the  Little  North  Branch,  contains,  by 
the  census  of  1840,  1,720  inhabitants.     It 
is  about  10  miles  northeasterly  from  the  ge- 
ographical centre  of  the  state,  and,  besides 
being  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  roadg 
from  all  parts,  is  the   great  thoroughfare 
from  Boston   to   Canada,  the  travel  going 
through  in  not  only  in  tliis,  but  in  all  di- 
rections.    The  situation  is  low,  but  the 
streets  and  building   ground  have   been 
raised  so  much  that  it  is  now  as  dry  as 
other  places  of  the  like  soil.     With  some 
also  it  is  rendered  somewhat  unpleasant 
by  the  promixity  of  the  hills.     The  whole 
site  of  this  village  bears  unequivocal  evi- 
dence of  having  been  the  b?d  of  a  lake 
about  40  feet  deep,  the  original  surface  of 
the  water  being  indicated  by  the  strata  of 
earth  and  rocks  on  all  the  surrounding 
hills,  and  the  whole  having  been  drained, 
probably,  by  the  deepening  of  the  channel 
at  Middlesex  narrows.     The  place,  bow- 
ever,  has  had  a  rapid  growth,  and  is  now 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  interior  villa- 
ges in  New  England.     Its  public  build- 
ings are,  the  beautiful  and  durable  State 
House,*  built  under  the  superintendence 
of  A.   B.    Young,   architect,   in   1836-7, 
which  is  superior,  perhaps,  to  any  State 
House  in  the  Union,  unless  we  except 
the  recent  one  in  North  Carolina, — a  court 
house,  jail,  a  brick  academy,  built  on  the 
site  of  the  wood  one  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1822,  a  spacious  brick  meeting  house  and 
two  handsome  wood  ones.    The  academy, 
or  county  grammar  school, was  incorpora- 
ted Nov.  7,  1800,  and  is  now  a  flourish- 
ing institution,  with  a  library,  philosoph- 
ical apparatus,  &c..  under  the  care  of  Cal- 
vin Pease,  A.  M.,  the  number  of  pupils 
having  been,  in  some  quarters  of  the  past 
year,  about  100.     There  are  in  this  vil- 
lage, at  present,  12  practising  attorniesat 
law,  and  5  physicians.  There  are  Sprint- 
ing offices,  at  which  weekly  newspapers 
are  published,  viz.  that  of  the  Universa- 
list  Watchman,  Vermont  Watchman,  and 
Vermont  Patriot,— one  iron  foundry,  tv.o 


*  For  a  deaeription  see  part  second,  p. 
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clotliing  or  fulling  mills,  one  starch  fac- 
tory, and  3  druggist's  stores.  There  are 
12  India  and  English  goods  stores,  and 
the  amount  of  the  sales  of  imported  goods 
annually  sold  by  them  is  unusually  great 
for  a  village  of  its  size,  amounting  on  an 
average,  as  one  of  the  most  intelligent  of 
its  merchants  has  been  at  the  pains  of  as- 
certaining, to  the  sum  of  $200,000,  at  a 
safe  estimate,  not  including  the  sales  of 
the  3  stove  and  hollow-ware  stores  in  this 
place.  Montpelier  village,  indeed,  is  em- 
phatically a  business  place,  and  the  in- 
habitants, who  began  without  capital,  and 
had  to  be  the  artificers  of  their  own  for- 
tunes, are  strongly  characterized  as  a 
community  by  their  habits  of  industry 
and  economy,  and  their  discountenance 
of  all  lounging  and  idleness.  There  is  1 
book  bindery,  a  manufactory  of  piano 
fortes  and  other  musical  instruments,  to- 
gether with  a  large  proportion  of  mechan- 
ics' shops  of  nearly  every  kind  to  be 
found  in  the  country.  A  substantial  arch 
bridge  of  about  100  ft.  span  crosses  Winoo- 
ski  river  at  the  falls,  and  unites  the  village 
to  a  cluster  of  buildings  on  the  Berlin 
side,  among  which  are  a  saw  mill,  a  large, 
valuable  grist  mill,  and  a  machine  shop. 

Ground  Plan  of  Montpeliei-  village. 
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There  are  3  other  small  villages  in  the 
town  of  Montpelier, — one  at  the  centre, 
consisting  of  a  tavern,  a  meeting  house, 
several  mechanics'  shops,  and  about  a 
dozen  dwelling  houses  ;  one  somewhat 
larger  on  Winooski  river,  in  the  east  part 
of  the  town,  called  Dagget's  mills,  con- 
taining a  meeting  house,  tavern,  clotiiing 
works,  saw  and  grist  mill ;  and  one  near- 
ly the  same  size  in  the  north  part  of  the 
town,  called  Rich's  Hollow,  on  the  Cala- 
is branch  of  Winooski  river,  where  there 
are  a  store,  a  woollen  factori',  and  com- 
mon mills.  The  number  of  school  dis- 
Pt. in.  16 


tricts  in  the  whole  town  is  16,  with  the 
same  number  of  school  houses,  whicii  are 
generally  good.  The  latitude  of  the  State 
House  is  44?  16'  north,  and  its  longitude 
71''  33'  west  from  Greenwich.  tHu.iistlcs 
of  1840. — Horses,  652  ;  cattle,  2,453  j 
sheep,  7,443  ;  swine,  1,3.56  ;  wheat,  bush. 
3,652  ;  barley,  463 ;  oats,  32,590  ;  rye, 
5D6;  buckwheat,  1,568;  Ind.  corn,  7,630; 
potatoes,  66,860  ;  hay,  tons,  7,205  ;  sugar, 
lbs.67,070;  wool,12,y41.  Pop.  3,725  .d.p.t. 
Moose  River,  is  an  eastern  branch  of 
the  Passumpsic,  and  rises  in  Granby  and 
East  Haven.  Taking  a  southwesterly 
course  through  Victory, Bradley  vale,  Con- 
cord, and  a  part  of  St.  Johnsbury,  it  falls 
into  tlie  Passumpsic  opjjosite  to  St. Johns* 
bury  Plain.  It  is  generally  a  rapid  stream, 
except  through  Bradleyvale  and  a  part  of 
Concord,  where  it  is  sluggish  through  flat 
land.     Length  24  miles. 

MoRETowN,  a  post  town  in  the  central 
part  of  Washington  county,  is  in  lat.  44° 
15'  and  long.  4'^  ID',  and  is  bounded  nor- 
therly by  Middlesex  and  a  part  of  Water- 
bury,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  Win- 
ooski river,  easterly  by  Berlin,  southerly 
by  Waitsfield,  and  westerly  by  Du.\bury. 
It  was  chartered  June  7,  1763,  containing 
23,040  acres,  and  lies  eight  miles  south- 
west from  Montpelier,  and  30  southeast 
from  Burlington.  The  settlement  of  this 
township  was  commenced  about  the  year 
1700,  and  the  town  was  organized  3  or  4 
years  af\er.  The  religious  denominations 
are  Congregationalists  and  Methodists, 
and  there  is  a  small  society  of  each.  Much 
of  the  township  is  mountainous,  and  in- 
capable of  being  settled.  Mad  river  en- 
ters it  from  Waitsfield  about  a  mile  from 
the  southwest  corner,  and  passes  through 
it  in  a  nortlieasterly  direction  into  Win- 
ooski river.  On  this  stream  are  several 
mill  privileges.  There  are  in  town  2 ful- 
ling mills,  3  grist  and  6  saw  mills,]  store, 
and  1  tavern.  Statistics  o/1840. — Horses, 
225  ;  cattle,  1,408  ;  sheep,  3,546  ;  swine, 
880;  wheat,  bush.  1,735;  barlev,  151; 
oats,  0,110;  rye,  222;  buckwheat,  810; 
Ind.  corn,  4,105;  potatoes,  33,848;  hay, 
tons,  3,171  ;  sugar,  lbs.  28,791  ;  wool,  6,- 
570.     Population,  1,128. 

Morgan,  a  township  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Orleans  county,  js  in  lat.  44"  5r  nd 
lono-.  4°  58',  and  is  bounded  north  by  Hol- 
land and  a  part  of  Derby,  easterly  by 
Wenlock  and  Warner's  gore,  and  south- 
west by  Navy  and  a  part  of  Salem.  It 
lies  52  miles  northeast  from  Montpelier, 
and  was  chartered  Nov.  6,  1780,  to  3qi\c- 
diah  Calderkin  and  others,  by  the  name 
of  Caldcrsburgh.  The  name  was  altered 
to  Morgan  Oct.  19,  1801.  The  settlement 
of  this  township  was  commenced  about 
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the  year  1800,  by  Nathan  Wilcox.  The 
town  was  organized  in  March,  1807,  and 
Christopher  Bartlett  was  first  town  clerk, 
and  Rufus  Stewart  first  representative. 
A  Congregational  church  was  organized 
here  June  4,  1823,  and  at  first  consisted 
of  7  members.  Their  present  number  is 
73,  and  their  present  pastor,  the  Rev.  J. 
S.  Clark,  was  ordained  Jan.  11,  1827.  A 
Methodist  class  was  formed  here  in  182!). 
The  surface  oftlie  town  consists  of  swells 
and  vallies,  and  is  mostly  susceptible  of 
cultivation.  Timber  generally  hard  wood. 
Soil  good.  A  head  branch  of  Clyde  riv- 
er, called  Farrand's  river,  passes  through 
the  east  part  of  Morgan,  and  Seymour's 
lake,  which  is  about  four  miles  long  and 
nearly  2  wide,  lies  in  the  central  part.  It 
discharges  its  waters  to  the  south  through 
Echo  Pond  into  Clyde  river.  Statistics 
of  1840.— Horses,  86 ;  cattle,  492  ;  sheep, 
842  ;  swine,  187  ;  wheat,  bus.  1,617  ;  bar- 
ley, 233 ;  oats,  3,674  ;  rye,  10  ;  buck- 
wheat, 669;  Ind.  corn,  303;  potatoes, 
17,675;  hay,  tons,  1,037  ;  sugar,  lbs.  16,- 
102;  wool,  1,889.     Population,  422. 

MoRRisTOWN,  is  situated  in  the  central 
part  of  Lamoille  county,  in  lat.  44°  32' 
and  long.  4°  20',  and  is  bounded  norther- 
ly by  Hydepark,  easterly  by  Elmore, 
southerly  by  Stow,  and  westerly  by  Ster- 
ling. It  lies  20  miles  northwest  from 
Montpelier,  and  29  northeast  from  Bur- 
lington. It  was  granted  Nov.  6,  1780, 
and  chartered  to  Moses  Morse  and  asso- 
ciates, Aug.  24,  1781,  containing  23,040 
acres.  The  settlement  was  commenced 
in  the  spring  of  1790,  by  Mr.  Jacob  Walk- 
er, who  came  from  Bennington,  accom- 
panied by  his  brother,  who  shortly  after 
returned.  Mr.  Walker  remained  here  du- 
ring the  summer,  making  his  home  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  John  McDaniel,  in  Hyde- 
park,  to  which  place  he  returned  on  Sat- 
urday night,  going  out  again  on  Monday 
"with  provisions  sufficient  to  last  him 
through  the  week.  In  this  way  he  la- 
hored  through  the  summer,  and  in  the 
fall  he  returned  to  Bennington.  In  the 
spring  of  1791  Mr.  Walker  brought  his 
family  here  and  continued  througli  the 
Buminer,  and  in  the  fall  again  returned  to 
B.  In  the  spring  of  1792,  Mr.  Walker 
and  family  came  to  this  town,  accompa- 
nied by  Mr.  Olds  and  his  family.  They 
built  a  camp,  in  which  Mr.  W.  and  wife, 
and  Mr.  Olds  and  wife,  and  two  hired 
men,  lived  two  months,  during  which 
time  Gov.  Butler,  of  Waterbury,  paid 
them  a  visit.  At  the  end  of  two  months 
a  house  had  been  erected,  into  which  they 
all  removed.  In  the  I'all  Mr.  Walker 
moved  to  Fairfax,  and  left  Mr.  Olds  and 
family  here   alone.     Mrs.   Olds  was  the 


first  woman  that  wintered  in  this  town. 
Their  nearest  neighbors,    on  the   south, 
were  at  Waterbury,  14  miles  distant,  and 
no  road.     The -nearest  mill  was  at  Cam- 
bridge, distant  20  miles.     In  the  summer 
of  1798  Capt.  Safford,  from  Windsor,  Ms., 
built  the  first  saw  mill,  at  the  Great  falls 
on  the  Lamoille.     The  town  was  organ- 
ized in  1796,  and  Comfort   Olds  was  first 
town  clerk.     The  first  sermon  preached 
in  this  town  was  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bogue,  a 
missionary,  in  the   summer   of  1798,  and 
the  second  by  the  eccentric  Lorenzo  Dow. 
The  surface  of  this  town  is  moderately 
uneven.     The  soil   is  of  a  good  quality, 
and  easily  cultivated.     Morristown  is,  in 
point  of  agricultural  products,  the  second 
in   the    county.     The   timber   is   maple, 
beech,  birch,  hemlock,  &c.  The  Lamoille 
river  enters  this  town  near  the  northeast 
corner,  passing  by  Morrisville  and  Cadys- 
ville,  and  after  running  four  miles  in  the 
north  part  of  this  town,  again  returns  in- 
to Hydepark.     Along  this  river  in  Mor- 
ristown are  some  fine  tracts  of  intervale, 
and  on   it  are    two  excellent  mill  seats. 
There  are  several  other  streams  in  town, 
on  which   mills  are  erected.    Morrisville 
is  a  pleasant,  flourishing  village,  situated 
near  the  great  falls.     Here  is  one  of  the 
finest  situations  for  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments which  the   state    affords.     At 
the  falls  a  few   rods  west  of  the  village, 
may  be  found  curious  specimens  of  the 
wonder  working  power  of  water  in  wear- 
ing  holes    into   the  solid    rock,  some  of 
which  are  nearly  8  feet  deep  and  4  feet 
broad.     The  river  at  this  place  pours  it- 
self into  a  channel  cut  directly  across  the 
stream,  20  feet  deep  and  30  broad.     This 
channel  the  early  settlers  denominated  the 
pulpit,  from  the  resemblance  of  the  rocks 
at  the  north  end  to  that  structure.     On 
the  west  side  of  this  chasm  the  rocks  rise 
perpendicularly  to  the  height  of  30  feet, 
and  the  beholder,  while  standing  on  the 
edge  of  this  precipice,  sees  the  vrhole  bo- 
dy of  the  river  plunged  down  at  his  feet 
into  this  boiling  cauldron,  from  which  it 
escapes  through  a  channel  at  the  south 
end,  and  immediately  spreading  itself  out 
encircles  numerous  islands,  whose  high, 
jagged  points  are  covered    with  a  thick 
growth  of  cedar  and   fir,  and  altogether 
presenting  a  scene  of  grandeur  and  beau- 
ty seldom  found  surpassed.     Cadysville 
is  situated  two   miles  below  Morrisville, 
and  bids  fair  to  become  a  place  of  consid- 
erable  business.     At   the    centre    of  the 
town  is  a  small  village,  pleasantly  located 
and  wanting  only  the  facilities  of  water 
power  to  jiiake    it   tjie   principal  place  of 
business,     [n  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
town  is  a  pond  called  Joe's  Pond,  from  an 
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old  Indian  pensioner  who  lived  by  the 
side  of  it.  (See  Hijdepark.)  In  the  east 
part  of  this  town  load  ore  has  lately  been 
discovered.  The  public  buildings  are  a 
town  house  and  four  meeting  houses,  tlie 
first  of  which  was  erected  in  1823.  The 
Congrcgationalists  and  Metliodists  have 
each  convenient  and  commodious  iiouses. 
The  Universalists,  in  common  with  sev- 
eral other  denominations,  erected  an  ele- 
gant house  at  Morrisville,  which  was  ded- 
icated Aug.  25,  1840.  There  are  4  phy- 
sicians, 2  attornies,  10  saw  mills,  2  grist 
mills,  2  tanneries,  2  carding  machines,  1 
woollen  factory,  4  stores,  and  2  taverns. 
Statistics  of  1840. — Horses,  385  ;  cattle, 
2,607 ;  sheep,  7, .578  ;  swine,  1,376  ;  wheat, 
bush.  3,454;  barley,  52;  oats,  12,916; 
rye,  233  ;  buckwheat,  38;  Ind.  corn,  5,- 
614  ;  potatoes,  66,720 ;  hay,  tons,  5,095  ; 
sugar,lbs.50,980;  wool,  14,i09.  Pop.  1,-502. 
Mount  Hollv,  a  post  town  in  the  east 
part  of  Rutland  county,  is  in  lat.  43°  29' 
and  long.  4"  14',  and  is  bounded  north 
by  Plymouth  and  Shrewsbury,  east  by 
Ludlow,  south  by  Weston,  and  west  by 
Wallingford  and  a  part  of  Mount-Tabor. 
It  lies  60  miles  south  from  Montpclier, 
and  20  west  from  Windsor.  It  is  made 
up  of  Jackson's  gore,  containing  10,669 
acres,  3,388  acres  from  the  east  side  of 
Wallingford,  and  11,739  acres  from  the 
west  side  of  Ludlow,  being,  in  the  whole, 
25,796  acres,  and  was  incorporated,  Oct. 
31,  1792.  The  settlement  of  this  town- 
sliip  was  commenced,  in  1781,  by  Icha- 
bod  G.,  Stephen,  and  John  Clark,  Jonah, 
Amos  and  Ebenezer  Ives,  from  Connec- 
ticut, Jacob  Wilcox,  from  Rhode-Island, 
and  Joseph  Green,  David  Bent,  Abraham 
Crowly  and  Nathaniel  Pingrey,  from 
Massachusetts.  The  town  was  organ- 
ized, in  1792. .  Stephen  Clark  was  first 
town  clerk,  and  Abraham  Jackson,  first 
representative.  The  religious  denomina- 
tions are  Baptists,  Methodists,  Congrc- 
gationalists and  Friends,  or  Quakers. 
The  Baptist  church  is  most  numerous, 
and  Elder  D.  Parker  was  settled  over  it,  in 
1811 .  They  have  a  meeting-house  in  tlie 
north  part  of  the  town.  The  Congrega- 
tional church  was  organized  in  1799,  but 
that  and  the  other  societies  are  small. 
The  Friends  have  a  small  house  for  pub- 
lic worship,  and  there  is  a  meeting  house 
in  the  south  part,  owned  by  the  different 
denominations  in  common.  In  1813  there 
were  37  deaths  in  this  town,  mostly  occa- 
sioned by  the  epidemic  of  that  year.  Mill 
river,  which  rises  in  the  south  part  of  the- 
townshi]),  and  runs  through  the  nortlieast 
corner  of  Wallingford  and  the  southwest 
corner  of  Shrewsbury,  and  unites  witii 
Otter   creek,   in  Clarendon,   is  the  only 


stream  of  consequence.  In  the  northeast- 
ern part  is  a  considerable  pond  called 
Palchcs  pond.  In  soil  and  timber  it  is 
similar  to  the  mountain  towns  generally, 
being  much  better  adapted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  grass  than  grain.  About  four  miles 
south  from  Sprague's  tavern,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Green  Mountains,  is  found  ami- 
anthus, common  and  ligniform  asbestos 
and  fossil  leather.  Its  color  is  a  grayish 
white,  and  it  is  very  abundant.  Ludlow 
mountain  is  a  considerable  elevation,  ly- 
ing along  the  line  between  this  township 
and  Ludlow.  The  turnpike  from  Rut- 
land to  Boston  passes  through  this  town- 
ship. There  are  here  2  stores,  1  grist,  8 
saw  and  2  fulling  mills,  1  carding  ma- 
chine and  1  tannery.  Statistics  of  1840. 
Horses,  313  ;  cattle,  2,802;  sheep,  3,425, 
swine,  725;  wheat,  bus.  1,832;  barley, 
448  ;  oats,  10,340  ;  rye,  296  ;  buckwheat, 
680  ;  Indian  corn,  836  ;  potatoes,  65,930; 
hay,  tons,  5,317;  sugar,  lbs.  44,120; 
wool,  8,342.     Population,  1,3.56. 

Mount  Ivdepeniience  lies  in  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  township  of  Orwell, 
and  about  two  miles  southeast  of  Ticon- 
deroga  Fort.  It  is  an  inconsiderable 
mountain,  and  worthy  of  notice  only  on 
account  of  the  fortifications  formerly 
erected  upon  it,  and  its  connection  with 
the  early  history  of  our  country. 

Mount  Nebo,  an  eminence  in  Middle- 
bury,  resting  on  a  base  of  about  two  miles 
by  one,  and  rising  gradually  439  feet 
above  tlie  level  of  Otter  creek.  Upon  its 
southern  declivity  the  northeast  part  of 
the  village  rests.  It  affords  some  of  the 
best  arable  land  in  the  township,  and  is 
cultivated  to  its  summit,  where  it  exhibits 
to  view  Lake  Champlain.  It  is  a  place 
of  much  resort  to  those  who  love  to  take 
an  extended  view  of  natural  scenery;  sea 
"Alps  on  Alps  arise";  and  gaze  at  the 
mountains,  which  stretch  offto  a  great  dis- 
tance north  and  soutli,  both  in  New  York 
and  Vermont.  This  eminence  is  some- 
times called  Ckipman's  Hill. 

Mount  Tabor,  a  township  in  the  south- 
east corner  of  Rutland  county,  is  in  lat. 
43"^  21'  and  long.  4°  8',  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Wallingford,  east  by  Weston 
and  a  part  of  Mount  Holly,  south  by  Peru, 
and  west  by  Danby.  It  lies  26  miles 
soutliwest  from  Windsor,  and  36  north- 
east from  Bennington,  and  was  chartered 
August  28,  1761,  by  the  name  of  Harwich. 
It  was  organized  March  13,  1788,  and 
Jolin  Jenkins  was  first  town  clerk.  This 
is  a  mountainous  township,  and  much  of 
it  incapable  of  ever  being  settled.  The 
mountains  belong  to  the  range  of  Green 
Mountains,  and  the  air  and  soil  are  not  so 
well  adapted  to  the  production  of  grain  ad 
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grass.  Otter  creek  rises  here,  and  runs 
south  into  Pern,  then  west  into  Dorset, 
and  then  nortli  through  the  western  bor- 
der of  this  township  into  Wallingford. 
Statistics  of  1840, — Horses,  42;  cattle, 
341  ;  sheep,  883  ;  swine,  109  ;  wheat,  bus. 
329;  barley,  20;  oats,  634;  rye,  33; 
buckwheat,  211  ;  Indian  corn,  390  ;  pota- 
toes, 6,000  ;  hay,  tons,  550  ;  sugar,  lbs. 
3,585;  wool,  ],7"60.     Population,  226. 

Mount  Tom,  a  considerable  eminence 
in  Woodstock. 

MuuDY  Brook  divides  Williston  from 
Burlington,  and  falls  into  Winooski  river. 

Navy.  Name  altered  to  Charleston, 
Nov.  16,  1825.     See  Charleston. 

Neaf/s  Brook  rises  near  the  north  cor- 
ner of  Lunenburgh,  in  several  branches, 
and,  running  south,  falls  into  a  pond  of 
the  same  name,  which  is  about  a  mile 
long  and  half  a  mile  wide,  and  lies  near 
the  centre  of  Lunenburgh.  It  then  con- 
tinues its  course  south,  meets  a  westerly 
branch,  and,  after  running  about  half  a 
mile  further,  falls  into  Connecticut  river, 
by  a  mouth  nearly  two  rods  wide.  On 
this  stream  are  several  mills  and  other 
machinery. 

Neshobe.  Name  altered  to  Brandon, 
Oct.  20,  1784.     See  Brandon. 

Newark,  a  post  town  in  the  northeast- 
ern part  of  Caledonia  county,  is  in  lat.  44° 
42'  and  long.  5"  8',  and  is  bounded  north- 
easterly by  Brighton,  southeasterly  by 
East  Haven,  southwesterly  by  Burke  and 
Sutton,  and  northwesterly  by  Westmore. 
It  lies  44  miles  nortjieast  from  Montpe- 
lier  ;  was  granted  November  6,  1780,  and 
chartered  August 45,  1781,  to  Wm.  Wall 
and  others,  contaming  ^3,040  acres.  The 
settlement  of  this  townsJiip  was  com- 
menced about  the  year  1800.  It  is  water- 
ed by  a  great  number  of  small  streams, 
which  are  here  collected  together,  and 
form  the  Passumpsic  river.  But  a  small 
part  of  this  township  is  settled,  although 
the  settlement  has  been  extending  grad- 
ually from  its  commencement.  It  con- 
tains 2  saw  mills  and  4  school  districts. 
Statistics  of  1840. — Horses,  77  ;  cattle, 
417;  sheep,  951 ;  swine,  371  ;  wheat,  bus. 
1,7.56  ;  barley,  729 ;  oats,  2,687 ;  rye.  111  ; 
buckwheat,  459;  Indian  corn,  315;  pota- 
toes, 18,260  ;  hay,  tons,  801  ;  sugar,  lbs. 
21,813;  wool,  1,679.     Population,  360. 

Newbury,  a  post  town  in  the  northeast 
corner  of  Orange  county,  is  in  lat.  44"  6' 
and  long.  4°  52',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Ryegate,  east  by  Connecticut  river,  which 
separates  it  from  Haverhill,  N.H.,  south 
by  Bradford,  and  west  by  Topsham.  It 
lies  27  miles  easterly  from  Montpelier, 
and  47  northeasterly  from  Windsor;  and 
was  chartered  to  Gen.  Jacob  Bayley  and 


others,  March  18, 1763,  containing  36,450 
acres.  The  settlement  of  this  township 
was  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1762. 
The  first  family  was  that  of  Sam'l  Sleep- 
er. The  next  were  the  families  of  Thom- 
as and  Richard  Chamberlain.  John  Hazle- 
ton  also  moved  his  family  to  Newbury  in 

1762,  and  his  daughter  Betsey,  born  in 
J  763,  was  the  first  child  born  in  town. 
Jacob  Bailey  Chamberlain,  son  of  Thomas 
C,  born  the  same  year,  was  the  male 
child.  The  parents  of  the  latter  received 
a  bounty  of  100  acres  of  land,  agreeably 
to  a  promise  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
township.  Among  tlie  first  settlers,  in 
addition  to  the  above,  may  be  mentioned 
Gen.  Jacob  Bayley,  Col.  Jacob  Kent,  Col. 
Thomas  Johnson,  John  Taplin,  Noah  and 
Ebenezer  White,  Frye  Bayley,  and  James 
Abbott.  The  early  inhabitants  were  most- 
ly emigrants  from  the  southeastern  parts 
of  New  Hampshire,  and  from  Newbury, 
Mass.  They  had  peculiar  hardships  to 
endure,  there  being  no  inhabitants  on 
Connecticut  river,  at  this  time,  north  of 
No.  4,  now  Cliarlestown,  N.  H.,  or  be- 
tween this  place  and  Concord.  Nor  were 
there  any  roads  through  the  wilderness, 
or  any  thing,  but  marked  trees,  to  facili- 
tate the  communication  between  this  and 
the  civilized  settlements.  The  nearest 
mill  was  at  Cliarlestown,  distant  more 
than  60  miles.  To  that  they  went  for 
their  grinding,  carrying  their  grain  down 
the  river  in  canoes  during  the  summer, 
and  drawing  it  upon  the  ice  in  the  winter. 
The  crank,  for  the  first  saw  mill  built  in 
Newbury,  was  drawn  from  Concord,  N. 
H.,  distant  nearly  80  miles,  upon  a  hand- 
sled.  Gen.  Bayley  was  very  active  in 
forwarding  the  settlement  of  this  part  of 
the  country,  and  distinguished  himself  as 
a  general  officer  in  the  revolutionary  war. 
He,  in  1776,  commenced  making  the  road 
from  Newbury  to  St.  Johns,  which  was 
opened  by  Gen.  Hazen,  in  1779,  as  far  as 
Hazen's  Notch,  in  Westfield.  Newbury 
was  garrisoned  by  one  or  more  companies 
of  soldiers  during  the  revolution,  and  was, 
for  many  years  after,  the  most  important 
town  in  this  part  of  the  state.  The  first 
meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  this  town- 
ship was  held  at  Plastow,  N.  H.,  June  13, 

1763.  The  town  was  organized  immedi- 
ately after  the  settlement  was  commen- 
ced, and  Col.  Jacob  Kent  was  chosen 
town  clerk,  which  oflice  he  held  till  1798. 
The  Congregational  church  of  this  town 
was  formed  at  Hollis,  Mass.,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1764.  The  Rev.  Peter  Powers,  the 
firsi^minister  of  Newbury,  was  installed 
over  this  cliurch  Feb.  27,  1765,  and  he 
preached  his  own  installation  sermon. 
He  was  dismissed  in  1784,  and  died  at 
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Deer-Isle,  Me.,  in  1799.  His  successors 
at  Newbury  have  been  Rev.  Jacob  Wood, 
settled  Jan.  9,  1788;  Rev.  Nath'l  Lam- 
bert, Nov.  17,  179(J;  Rev.  Luther  Jewett, 
Feb.  28,  1821 ;  Rev.  Clark  Ferry,  June  4, 
1828,  and  Rev.  George  W.  Campl)ell,  the 
present  minister,  July  27,  1836.  The 
Methodist  Episcopal  society  was  formed 
in  1827,  but  did  not  enjoy  constant  minis- 
terial labors  until  1834.  Since  that  time 
the  following  ministers  have  been  sta- 
tioned here:  Rev.  S.  Kelly,  1834-5; 
Rev.  E.  J.  Scott,  1836;  Rev.  J.  G.  Dow, 
1837-8  .  Rev.  W.  M.  Mann,  1839;  Rev. 
J.Templcton,  1840;  Rev.  L.  D.  Burrows, 
1841 .  Communicants  about  200.  Con- 
necticut river  waters  the  eastern  border 
of  this  township,  and  along  this  stream 
are  here  some  of  the  most  beautiful  tracts 
of  intervale  in  Vermont.  The  meadows 
are  designated  as  follows  :  Upper  meadow, 
in  the  north  part,  Cow  meadow.  Oxbow 
meadow,  in  the  bend  of  Connecticut 
river,  called  the  Great  Oxbow,  containing 
450  acres,  the  Musquash  meadow,  south 
of  the  mouth  of  Harriman's  brook,  con- 
taining 300  acres,  Kent's  meadow  of  about 
200  acres.  Sleeper's  meadow  of  160,  and 
Hall's  meadow  of  250  acres.  The  other 
streams,  of  most  consequence,  are  Wells 
river,  which  crosses  the  northeast  corner, 
affording  some  excellent  stands  for  mills, 
Harriman's  brook,  which  rises  in  a  pond 
of  the  same  name,  passes  through  New- 
bury village,  and  joins  Connecticut  river, 
a  little  south  of  the  Great  Oxbow,  and 
Hall's  brook,  which  originates  in  Hall's 
pond,  and  runs  through  the  south  part, 
and  falls  into  the  Connecticut  in  Brad- 
ford. These  are  all  considerable  mill 
streams.  By  the  side  of  Harriman's 
brook,  about  50  rods  north  of  the  meeting- 
house, is  a  mineral  spring,  which  is  a 
place  of  considerable  resort  for  invalids 
The  water  is  strongly  impregnated  with 
sulphureted  hydrogen  gas,  and  is  said  to 
resemble  the  celebrated  Harrow  Gate  wa- 
ters of  Yorkshire,  England,  and  likewise 
those  of  Ballcastle  and  Castlemain,  Ire- 
land. They  are  found  to  be  a  specific  for 
scrofulous  and  all  kinds  of  cutaneous 
eruptions  and  complaints.  A  good  shower 
house  and  baths  are  constructed  near  the 
spring,  and  every  accommodation  is  pro- 
vided at  the  hotel,  which  the  visitant  can 
desire.  Springs  of  the  same  kind  are  met 
with  in  several  other  places  in  the  town- 
ship. There  are  two  ver}'  pleasant  vil- 
lages in  Newbury.  J\''ewbury  xllLaoc  is 
situated  near  the  Great  Oxbow,  contain- 
ing 2  meeting  houses,  and  the  buildings 
of  the  Newbury  seminary,  together  with 
a  large  hotel,  stores  and  mechanic's  shops. 
J^cwhurif  Scminarij  commenced  its  oper- 


ations in  the  fall  of  1834,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Rev.  C.  Adams  and  Rev.  Osmon 
C.  Baker.  The  seminary  building  is  a 
large,  substantial,  brick  edifice,  three  sto- 
ries high,  and  conveniently  arranged  for 
study  and  recitation  rooms.  Connected 
witli  this  is  a  large  boarding  house,  suffi- 
ciently extensive  to  accommodate  about 
100  students.  In  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  Institution,  such  facilities  are  af- 
forded, that  between  200  and  300  students 
may  be  accommodated.  Newbury  Sem- 
inary is  under  the  immediate  patronage 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Annual  Confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
but  its  privileges  are  equally  extended  to 
all  denominations.  The  Institution  is 
furnished  with  good  apparatus  for  illus- 
trating the  various  branches  of  natural 
science,  and  also,  with  a  very  respectable 
library  and  cabinet  of  minerals.  The 
following  statistics,  giving  the  number  of 
students  for  the  year  ending  July,  1841, 
will  show  its  present  condition. 

Fall.    Winter.  Spring.  Summoy, 
Gentlemen,     140        51         109        62 
Ladies,  96        32        111        4G 

Whole  No.  236  83  220  108 
Aggregate  of  all  the  Terms,  647. 
The  board  of  instruction  for  the  past 
)'ear  has  consisted  of  Rev.  Osmon  C.  Ba- 
ker, A.M.  Principal ,  and  Teacher  of  B  dies 
Lettres  and  Natural  Science ;  Rev.  Clark 
T.  Hinman,  A.  B.,  Teacher  of  Greek  and 
Mathematics;  Charles  P.  Merriman, 
Teacher  of  French,  Italian,  arul  Spanish 
Languages ;  J.  Harrison  Goodale,  A.  B. 
Teacher  of  Latin  and  English  Literature  ; 
Miss  Rachel  Smith,  Preceptress,  and 
Teacher  of  Ornamental  Branches ;  Miss 
E.  E.  Cheney,  Teacher  on  the  Piano  Forte. 
The  other  village  is  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  Wells  river,  and  is  called 
Wells  river  village.  It  is  well  situated  for 
trade,  and  has  valuable  water  privileges 
on  Wells  river,  on  which  is  a  paper  mill 
and  a  variety  of  other  mills  and  machine- 
ry. It  contains  3  stores,  a  tavern,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  mechanics  and  a  post 
office,  called  Wells  river  post  office.  Just 
below  this  village  is  a  new  bridge  across 
the  Connecticut,  and  there  is  another  just 
below  Newbury  village,  leading  to  "  Ha- 
verhill corner."  The  Legislature  has 
held  two  sessions  in  Newbury  ;  the  first 
in  1787,  and  the  other  in  1801.  There 
are  in  Newbury  4  meeting  houses,  9 
stores,  3  taverns,  1  paper  mill,  4  carding 
machines,  4  fulling,  9  saw  and  3  grist 
mills,  and  1  shingle  mill.  Statistics  of 
1840.— Horses,  644  ;  cattle,  2,.528  ;  sheep, 
10,976  ;  swine,  2,015  ;  wheat,  bus.  6,358; 
barley,   397  ;     oats,    43,587 ;     rye,    679 ; 
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buck-wheat,  1,099  ;  Indian  corn,  11,297  ; 
potatoes,  91,6b9:  hay,  tons,  5,616;  sugar, 
lbs.  32,755  ;  wool,  20,758.  Population, 
2,579. 

Newfane,  a  post  town,  and  the  seat  of 
justice  in  Windham  county,  is  situated 
10  miles  west  of  Connecticut  river,  inlat. 
42'^  58'  and  long.  4»  12'  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Townshend,  east  by  Dummcrs- 
ton,  Putney  and  Brookline,  west  by 
Wardsborough  and  Dover,  and  south  by 
Marlborough.  It  contained,  by  charter, 
six  miles  square,  but  has  been  reduced  by 
contributing  to  Brookline  a  small  part  of 
said  township,  which  lies  on  the  east  side 
of  West  river.  It  is,  as  the  roads  are 
traveled,  110  miles  from  Boston,  8U  from 
Albany,  110  from  Montpclier,  and  50  from 
Windsor.  In  1753,  a  charter  of  this 
township  was  granted  by  Benning  Went- 
worth,  then  governor  of  the  province  of 
New-Hampshire,  to  Abraham  Sawyer  and 
others,  by  the  name  of  Fane.  In  1761, 
the  former  charter  was  returned  to  gover- 
nor Wentworth,  and  a  new  one  granted 
to  Luke  Brown  and  his  associates.  On 
the  11th  of  May,  1772,  the  governor  of 
New-York  made  a  grant  of  said  township 
by  the  name  of  "Newfane,"  to  Walter 
Franklin  and  twenty  other  persons,  prin- 
cipally residing  in  the  city  of  New-York. 
On  the  12th  of  May,  1772,  the  said  W. 
Franklin  and  his  associates  conveyed  their 
right,  in  said  township,  to  Luke  Knowl- 
tou  and  John  Taylor,  Esqrs.,  of  Worces- 
ter county,  Mass.  The  titles  of  all  the 
lands,  in  said  town,  are  derived  from  the 
New-York  charter.  In  1772,  a  survey 
was  made  of  the  whole  township,  and  on 
the  17th  of  May,  1774,  said  town  was  du- 
ly organized,  but  was  not  represented  in 
the  General  Assembly  of  this  state,  till 
1780.  Col.  Wm.  Ward  was  the  first  rep- 
resentative. Luke  Knowlton,  Esq.,  was 
chosen  first  town  clerk,  which  office  he 
held  till  1790.  In  1792,  Nathan  Stone, 
Esq.,  was  chosen  town  clerk,  which  office 
he  continued  to  hold  till  about  1835.  The 
settlement  of  the  town  was  commenced 
in  the  month  of  May,  1766,  by  Dea.  Jon- 
athan Park,  Nathaniel  Stedman  and  Ebe- 
nezer  Dyer,  who  emigrated  from  Wor- 
cester county,  Mass.  For  several  years, 
they  sufft-red  all  the  hardships  and  priva- 
tions incident  to  the  settlement  of  a  new 
country.  Without  roads,  horses,  oro.\-en, 
they  were  under  the  necessity  of  convey- 
ing, by  their  own  strength,  all  their  pro- 
visions, &c.  from  Hinsdale,  a  distance  of 
20  miles,  through  a  pathless  wilderness. 
The  first  child  born  in  town,  was  Lucy, 
a  daughter  of  Dea.  J.  Park,  August  15, 
1769.  The  people  of  this  town  have  been 
highly  favored  with  religious  privileges. 


During  half  a  century  they  were  des- 
titute of  a  settled  minister  but  only 
eighteen  months  ;  and  they  were  supplied 
with  preaching,  one  year,  within  that 
time.  The  Rev.  Hezekiah  Taylor  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  College,  in  1772,  and 
having  prepared  himself  for  the  ministry, 
came  to  this  town,  in  1774.  There  were 
but  six  families  then  in  the  town,  but  a 
Congregational  church  was  formed,  con- 
sisting of  nine  members,  and  in  August, 
the  same  year,  Mr.  Taylor  was  ordained, 
and  took  charge  of  his  littJe  flock.  He 
continued  to  preach  till  May,  1811,  and 
died,  August  23,  1814,  aged  66  years. 
The  Rev.  Jonathan  Nye  was  installed, 
colleague  with  Mr.  Taylor,  in  November, 
1811,  and  was  dismissed  in  January,  1820. 
The  Rev.  Chandler  Bates  was  ordained 
July  4,  1821.  and  dismissed  in  1830;  the 
Rev.  John  F.  Griswold,  April  10,  1834, 
and  dismissed  July  31,  1839;  and  the 
Rev.  L.  S.  Coburn,  the  present  minister, 
October  2,  1839.  The  other  denomina- 
tions are  Methodists,  Baptists  and  Univer- 
salists.  Among  the  early  inhabitants,  the 
Hon.  Luke  Knowlton  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  talents  and  enterprise.  He 
emigrated  from  Shrewsbury,  Mass.  and 
came  into  Newfane,  in  1772.  He  was 
promoted  to  several  important  civil  offi- 
ces ;  was  once  a  judge  of  the  supreme 
court,  and  many  years,  councillor  and 
chief  judge  of  the  county  court.  He  died, 
December  12,  1810,  aged  73  years.  Cal- 
vin Knowlton,  Esq.  son  of  the  Hon.  L. 
Knowlton,  graduated  at  Darmouth  Col- 
lege, in  1788,  and  was  educated  to  the 
law.  He  sustained  several  civil  offices, 
was  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  a  worthy 
man.  He  died,  January  20,  1800,  aged 
39.  The  Hon.  Ebenezer  Allen  was  an 
early  settler,  and,  for  many  years  succes- 
sively, represented  the  town  in  the  gen- 
eral assembly.  He  was  a  judge  of  the 
county  court,  and  judge  of  probate,  and 
much  in  public  business  till  his  death, 
December  16,  1805,  aged  46.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Taylor  contributed,  eminently,  to  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  early  in- 
habitants of  the  town.  Being  possessed 
of  a  firm  and  vigorous  constitution,  and  a 
resolution  of  mind,  unshaken  by  hard- 
ships and  misfortunes,  with  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, with  the  most  industrious  habits, 
and  a  disposition  of  kindness  and  benev- 
olence towards  all  those,  with  whom  he 
was  in  any  wise  connected,  while  he  faith- 
fully ministered  to  the  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral wants  of  his  people,  he  was  the  de- 
light of  the  social  circle,  and  an  ornament 
to  o-eneral  society.  We  have  no  account 
that  the  early  settlers  of  Newfane  were 
ever  molested  by  the   Indians.     But  tra- 
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dition  informs  us  that,  in  the  war  of  1756, 
and  some  years  before  any  settlements 
were  commenced,  a  battle  was  fought  in 
this  town.  Sec  part  second,  page  68. 
This  town  is  watered  by  West  river, 
'  South  branch,'  Smith's  brook,  Baker's 
brook,  besides  numerous  rivulets.  West 
river  has  its  origin  in  Weston,  and,  after 
passing  through  tlie  towns  of  Londonder- 
ry, Jamaica,  Townshend,and  tiie  easterly 
part  of  Newfaneand  Dummerslon,  unites 
with  the  Connecticut  at  Brattleboro'.  The 
South  branch  originates  in  Dover,  and, 
after  receiving  a  number  of  tributary 
streams,  passes  through  the  southerly 
part  of  Newfane,  from  west  to  east,  and 
falls  into  West  river,  on  the  east  line  of 
said  town.  This  stream  affords  many  val- 
uable mill  seats  and  water  privileges. 
Smith's  brook  affords  some  eligible  mill 
seats.  This  town  is  diversified  with  high 
hills  and  deep  vallies  ;  but  there  are  no 
elevations  that  deserve  the  name  of  moun- 
tains. There  are  no  ponds,  and  very  lit- 
tle broken  or  waste  land  that  is  unfit  for 
cultivation.  The  old  growth  of  timber  is 
principally  rock  maple,  beech,  birch, 
spruce  and  hemlock ;  but  the  recent 
growth,  in  some  places,  affords  walnut 
and  oak  in  abundance.  The  intervales 
afford  excellent  tillage,  and  the  uplands 
are,  perhaps,  inferior  to  none  for  grazing. 
The  principal  products  for  market  are 
beef,  pork,  butter  and  cheese.  The  geo- 
logical character  of  this  town  is  primitive, 
and  the  rocks,  in  situ,  are  principally  mi- 
ca slate  and  hornblende.  Some  small 
beds  and  veins  of  gremlte,  simitic  oranite, 
and  gneiss  are  found,  but  none  that  can 
be  advantageously  wrought  into  building- 
stone.  In  the  southwest  part  of  the  town 
is  an  extensive  bed  of  serpentine  and  stea- 
tite, which,  probably,  at  some  future  peri- 
od, may  be  profitably  wrought.  No  very 
valuable  minerals  have  yet  been  discov- 
ered. Some  rich  specimens  of  iron  ore 
have  been  found,  but  not  of  sufficient 
quantity  to  defray  the  expense  of  refining. 
Green  carbonate  and  pyritous  copper,  in 
small  quantities,  and  the  red  oxide  of  ti- 
tanium have  also  been  found.  Ferrugin- 
ous sand  is  abundant.  The  following  list 
comprises  the  principal  part  of  the  miner- 
als, which  have  hitherto  been  discovered. 
Silicious  carbonate  of  lime,  crystalized 
calc.  spar,  sulphate  of  alumine,  and  pot- 
ash (alum),  efflorescing  on  mica  slate, 
sulphate  of  iron,  garnet,  common,  mil- 
ky, greasy,  smoky,  limpid,  granular,  red 
ferruginous,  yellow  ferruginous,  radiated, 
and  tabular  quartz,  red  jasper,  yellow  and 
red  feldspar,  crystalized  epidole,  zoisite, 
tremolite,  scapolite,  compHct  abestus,  sah- 
lite,augite,  schorl,  fasciculitc,  actynolite, 


diallage,  bitter  spar,  precious  serpentine, 
wliite  and  green  talc,  indurated  talc,  chlo- 
rite, chlorite  slate  and  sappare.*  There  are 
three  small  villages,  the  centre,  the  south 
village  and  Fayetteville.  The  centre  is 
on  elevated  ground,  and  formerly  was  the 
site  of  the  county  buildings,  which  are 
now  at  Fayetteville.  From  the  meeting- 
house here  may  be  seen  some  part  of  at 
least  fifty  towns,  lying  in  Vermont,  New 
Hampshire  and  Massachusetts.  On  the 
east  is  a  view  of  the  highlands  in  New 
Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  to  the  dis- 
tance of  60  or  70  miles,  whilst  on  the  mar- 
gin of  the  horizon,  the  '  cloud-capt'  Wor- 
chusett  and  Monadnock  appear  to  '  min- 
gle with  the  heavens.'  On  the  north, 
south  and  west,  little  is  to  be  discovered, 
but  an  extensive  'sea  of  mountains,' 
which  displays,  in  wild  disorder,  ridge 
above  ridge,  and  peak  above  peak,  till  the 
distant  view  is  lost  among  the  clouds. — 
The  Soulk  village  is  situated  on  the  south 
branch,  and  has  the  advantage  [of  good 
water  power.  Fayettcv'dle  is  pleasantly  lo- 
cated in  the  easterly  part  of  the  town,  not 
far  from  West  river.  It  contains  the 
county  buildings,  two  or  three  taverns, 
stores,  &c.  In  1801,  a  county  grammar 
school  was  incorporated  at  Newfane. — 
There  are  in  town  3  grist,  and  12  saw 
mills,  1  oil,  and  1  clothing  mill,  2  tanner- 
ies and  6  stores.  Statistics  of  \S4lQ . — Hors- 
es, 259  ;  cattle,  2,686  ;  sheep,  4,486  ; 
swine,  761  ;  wheat,  bush.  973 ;  barley, 
168;  oats,  6,686;  rye,  2,113;  buckwheat, 
328;  Ind.  corn,  6,472;  potatoes,  37,564; 
hay,  tons,  3,584;  sugar,  lbs.  14,405;  wool, 
9,663.     Population,  1,043. 

New  Flamstead.     See  Chester. 

New  Haven,  a  post  town  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  Addison  county,  is  in  lat.  44° 
6'  and  long.  3°  53',  and  is  bounded  north 
by  Bristol  and  Ferrisburgh,  cast  by  Bris- 
tol, south  by  Middlebury  and  Weybridge, 
and  west  by  Addison  and  Waltham.  It 
lies  26  miles  south  from  Burlington  and 
31  nearly  west  from  Montpelier ;  was  char- 
tered Nov.  2,  1761,  and  contains  23,390 
acres.  The  .settlement  of  this  township 
was  commenced  in  1769,  by  a  few  emi- 
grants from  Salisbury,  Conn.,  on  that 
part  wl'.ich  is  now  set  off  to  Waltham. 
The  settlement  was,  however,  broken  up 
and  abandoned  in  '76,  in  consequence  of 
the  revolutionary  war.  Near  this  settle- 
ment, and  on  that  part  of  the  township, 
now  constituting  a  part  of  the  city  of  Ver- 
genncs,  a  fort  was  erected  and  garrisoned 
by  troops,  commanded  by  Capt.   Ebene- 

*  111  !82G  a  lump  of  native  gold  was  pickei!  up  in 
tliis  town,  wcisliiii^'  b  1-2  ouiiccg.  It  was  iiurr  gold 
witli  tin;  c.xccplion  of  some  .sninl!  cpmrlz  cryst'ils  al- 
laclicd  to  it,  woigliing  perhaps  half  an  ounce.  Its 
specifn;  gravity  was  Itj,5.  AI,  Fikld. 
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zer  Allen,  and  others,  to  protect  the  fron- 
tier setllements  from  the  common  enemy 
the  "  Yorkers.''  At  the  close  of  the  war 
the  settlers  returned,  and  in  '85  the  town 
was  organized,  and  Luther  Evarts  was 
first  town  clerk.  Two  Baptist  churches 
were  formed,  one  in  the  south  and  the 
other  in  the  west  part  of  the  town,  about 
the  year  1804,  both  of  which  have  been 
dissolved,  and  no  records  are  to  be  found. 
The  Congregational  church  was  formed 
here  November  15,  1797,  over  which  the 
Rev.  Silas  L.  Bingham  was  installed  Jan. 
1,  1805,  and  dismissed  June  8,1808;  the 
Rev.  Josiah  Hopkins  was  settled  June  14, 
1809  ;  and  dismissed  Aug.  20, 1830 ;  Rev. 
Joel  Fisk,  Oct.  26,  1830,  and  dismissed 
September  25,  1832;  Rev.  Enoch  Mead, 
January  9,  1834,  and  dismissed  Novem- 
ber, 16,  1836,  and  Rev.  James  Meacham, 
the  present  minister,  was  settled  May  29, 
1838.  This  is  at  present  the  principal 
church  in  town.  They  have  a  meeting- 
house, erected  in  1820.  The  streams  are 
Otter  creek,  Little  Otter  creek,  and  New 
Haven  river.  The  latter  enters  the  town- 
ship from  the  east,  about  2  miles  from  the 
southeast  corner,  and  after  running  five 
miles  falls  into  Otter  creek,  about  a  mile 
from  the  southwest  corner.  Of  the  calam- 
ity occasioned  by  a  freshet  upon  this  riv- 
er in  1830,  we  have  already  given  some 
account  in  part  first,  page  20.  Otter 
creek  was,  by  the  charter,  the  western 
boundary,  but  tracts  have  been  set  off 
from  New  Haven  along  the  creek,  to  Ver- 
gennes,  Waltham  and  Weybridge.  The 
mill  privileges  are  good,  and  there  are 
several  which  are  not  yet  occupied. — 
There  are  no  ponds  nor  mountains.  The 
soil  in  the  western  part  is  principally 
clay,  or  marl,  and  loam  in  the  eastern 
part.  Along  New  Haven  river  are  allu- 
vial flats,  which  are  extensive  and  very 
productive.  Quarries  of  excellent  mar- 
ble are  found  in  almost  every  part.  The 
timber  consists  of  maple,  beech,  birch, 
elm,  basswood,  walnut,  pine,  oak,  hem- 
lock, &.C.  There  are  five  roads  running 
north  and  south  through  the  township, 
viz.,  one  on  the  west  called  Otter  creek 
road,  the  next  is  Waltham  turnpike,  the 
next  townhill  road,  the  next  Lanesbo- 
rough  street,leading  by  the  meetinghouse, 
and  named  from  tiie  first  settlers  on  it, 
who  were  from  Lanesborough,  Ms.,  and 
the  next  East  street.  There  are  in  town 
14  school  districts,  and  as  many  school- 
houses,  2  grist,  2  saw,  and  2  fulling  mills, 
3  stores,  1  woollen  factory,  and  2  tanne- 
ries. Statistics  of  1840. — Horses,  411  ; 
cattle,  1,894;  sheep,  17,638;  swine,  1,- 
389;  wheat,  bush.  1,964;  oats,  13,196;. 
rye,  964;  buckwheat,  576 ;  Indian  corn, 


10,368  ;  potatoes,  59,482  ;  hay,  tons,  9,- 
867  ;  sugar,  lbs.  9,463  ;  wool,  59,388. 
Population,  1,503. 

Newport,  a  post  town  in  the  north  part 
of  Orleans  county,  is  in  lat.  44°  55'  and 
long.  4°  40',  and  is  bounded  north  by  Pot- 
ton,  Canada,  east  by  Orleans  and  Mem- 
phremagog  lake,  which  separates  it  from 
Derby,  south  by  Coventry  Gore,  and  west 
by  Troy.  It  lies  48  miles  north  from 
Montpelier — was  granted  Oct.  26,  1781, 
and  chartered  by  the  name  of  Duncans- 
boro,  to  Nathan  Fisk,  George  Duncan  and 
others,  October  30, 1802,  containing  23040 
acres.  The  name  was  altered  to  Newport 
Oct.  30,  1816.  The  settlement  of  this 
township  was  begun  before  the  year  1800. 
It  however  made  but  little  progress  till 
within  a  few  years  past.  The  timber  is 
principally  beech,  maple,  birch  and  hem- 
lock. It  is  watered  by  a  considerable 
branch  of  Missisco  river  and  by  several 
small  streams  which  fall  into  Memphre- 
magog  lake.  Black  river  also  discharges 
its  waters  into  the  lake  in  this  town.  Sta- 
tistics of  1840. — Horses,  1G9  ;  cattle,  681 ; 
sheep,  1,467;  swine,  408;  wheat  bus.  2,- 
047;  barley,  239;  oats,  2,432;  rye,  49; 
buck-wheat,  987;  Indian  corn,  1,034; 
potatoes,  21 ,080  ;  hay,  tons,  1,224  ;  sugar, 
lbs.  33,920;  wool,  2,527.  Population, 
591. 

New-Huntington. — Name  altered  to 
Huntington,  Oct.  27, 1795.  SecHtcnting- 
ton. 

Norfolk.  This  was  a  small  township, 
situated  in  the  northeastern  corner  of  the 
state,  granted  February  26,  1 782,  contain- 
ing 3340  acres.  October  23, 1801,  it  was 
annexed  to  the  township  of  Canaan. 

Northfield,  a  post  town  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  Washington  county,  is  in  lat. 
44°  8'  and  long.  4'' 22',  and  is  bounded 
northerly  by  Berlin, easterly  by  Williams- 
town,  southerly  by  Roxbury,and  westerly 
by  Waitsfield.  It  lies  10  miles  southwest 
from  Montpelier,  and  35  southeast  from 
Burlington ;  was  granted  November  6, 
1780,  and  chartered  to  Major  Joel  Mat- 
thews and  others,  August  10,  1781,  con- 
taining 18,515  acres.  November  7,  1822, 
a  tract  from  the  east  part  of  Waitsfield 
was  annexed  to  this  township.  The  first 
land  was  cleared  in  this  town  by  the 
Hon.  Elijah  Paine  on  the  farm  now  own- 
ed by  John  Averill.  The  first  settle- 
ment was  made  in  May,  1785,  by  Amos 
and  Ezekiel  Robinson  and  Staunton 
Richardson  from  Westminster.  The 
town  was  organized  in  1794.  Doct.  Na- 
thaniel Richardson  was  first  town  clerk, 
and  Amos  Robinson,  Esq.  was  first  repre- 
sentative. The  religious  denominations 
are  Congregationalists,  Methodists,  Uni- 
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versalists,  Freewill  Baptists  and  Christ- 
ians. There  are  5  ordained  ministers, 
viz.  Rev  Calvin  Granger,  Congregation- 
alist;  Elders  Joel  Winch,  N.  B."  Ashcraft 
and  A.  T.  Bullard,  Methodists,  and  N.  T. 
King,  Freewill  Baptist.  The  epidemic  of 
161 1  and  12  was  very  mortal  Iumc,  and  tlie 
dysentery  swept  off"  about  30  children  in 
this  town  in  the  fall  of  1823.  The  prin- 
cipal stream  in  this  town,  is  Dog  river* 
which  runs  throusfh  it  in  a  northerly  di- 
rection, and  atfords  a  great  number  of  val- 
uable mill  privileges.  The  timber  is, 
hemlock,  spruce,  majile,  beach  and  birch, 
intermingled  with  fir,  pine,  ash,  butter- 
nut, itc.  The  soil  is,  generally  good,  and 
in  many  places,  is  easily  cultivated.  A 
range  of  argillaceous  slate  passes  throuaii 
the  township  from  south  to  north.  The 
surface  is  uneven,  and  a  range  of  high 
lands  passes  from  north  to  south  through 
the  town,  both  on  the  eastern  and  western 
side  of  the  river.  There  are  four  small 
villages.  The  Upper  village^  so  called, 
contains  a  store,  2  cardinsr  and  clothier's 
shops,  a  trip  hammer,  1  grist  and  2  saw- 
mills, vLrious  mechanics  and  about  20 
dwelling  houses.  The  Centre  village  con- 
tains  2  meeting-houses,  a  store,  tavern, 
mechanic  shops  and  about  25  dwellings. 
Factory  village  one  mile  north  of  the  cen- 
tre, is  the  principal  place  ofbusiness.  The 
woollen  factory  here  is  150  feet  long,  42 
wide,  and  contains  6  sets  of  woollen  ma- 
chinery, employing  from  175  to  2()(,)  work- 
men and  indirectly  several  hundreds  more. 
About  80,000  lbs.  of  wool,  $25,000  worth 
of  indigo,  ,$12,000  worth  of  wood,  $12,000 
worth  of  loticem  are  used  annually,  and 
the  labor  costs  about  $30,000.  There  are 
in  this  village  1  meeting  house,  1  store, 
1  tavern,  a  saw  and  grist  mill,  machine 
shop,  «fec.  About  1.^  mile  north  of  Facto- 
ry village  is  another  small  but  thriving 
village  called  the  "  Falls."  It  contains  2 
small  flannel  factories,  a  saw  mill.  &c. 
The  water  power  here  is  good  and  safe. 
All  of  the  above  villages  with  the  e.xcep- 
tion  of  the  Centre  which  is  a  little  off 
from  that  stream  are  situated  on  Dog  riv- 
er and  have  good  water  power.  During 
the  last  15  years  this  town  has  increased 
rapidly  in  wealth  and  population.  There 
are  in  town,  18  school  districts,  8  school- 
houses,  3  grist  and  two  fulling  mills,  1 
cardinor  machine,  one  woollen  factory,  2 
flannel  factories,  3  stores,  and  2  taverns. 
Statistlrs  of  1840.— Horses,  329;  cattle, 
1,3!)0  ;  sheep,  4,979;  swine  1,501  ;  wheat, 
bus.  7,159;  barley,  652;  oats,  12,574; 
rye,  341;  buck-wheat,  2,335  ;  Indian  corn. 


*  Dog  rivcT  took  its  riiiine  from  I  lie  circumstance 
of  a  liMiiter  liisinf;  a  favoi  itn  dog  here.  l>efota  the  tinvu 
was  settled,  hy  boiiig  caught  in  a  trap. 
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4,3G2;  potatoes,  57,367;  hay,  tons,  3,862  ; 
sugar,  lbs.  24,515;  wool,  15,057.  Pop- 
ulation, 2,013. 

North  Hkro,  a  post  and  shire  town 
in  Grand  Isle  county,  is  in  lat.  44°  51' 
and  long.  3"^  44'.  It  is  an  island  in  lake 
Chantplain,  26  miles  north  from  Burling- 
ton,and  6  west  from  St.  Albans.  Area,6,272 
acres.  It  was  granted  in  connexion  with 
South  Hero  and  Vineyard,  and  they  were 
all  chartered  by  the  name  of  the  two  He- 
roes, Oct.  27,  177!),  to  Ethan  A  lien,  Sam- 
uel Herrick  and  others.  The  settlement 
of  this  township  was  commenced  in  1783, 
by  Enos  and  Solomon  Wood,  the  former 
from  Bennington,  in  this  state,  and  the 
latter  from  Norwich,  Con.  The  British 
erected  a  block  house  here,  at  a  place 
called  Dutchman's  Point,  which  was  gar- 
risoned, and  not  given  up  till  J  796.  The 
town  was  organized  in  1789.  Nathan 
Hutchins  was  the  first  town  clerk,  and 
also  the  first  representative.  The  Free- 
will Baptists  and  Methodists  are  the  most 
numerous  denominations  of  Christians. 
The  fever  and  ague  was  very  common 
here  for  some  time  after  the  settlement 
was  commenced,  and  in  1799  the  bilious 
fever  was  very  mortal.  Since  that  time 
the  town  has  been  healthy.  Nathan 
Hutchins  died  here  some  years  ago,  aged 
90  years.  The  soil  of  the  township  is  of 
an  excellent  qualit)',  and  produces  grain 
of  all  kinds  in  abundance.  It  has  no 
streams  of  any  consequence,  and  no  mills 
or  mill  privileges.  Its  public  buildings 
are  a  stone  court  house  and  jail.  Statis- 
tics of  1840.— Horses,  187  ;  cattle,  997  ; 
sheep,  3,967;  swine,  568;  wheat,  bush, 
4,005  ;  barley,  16  ;  oats,  6,452  ;  rye,  950; 
buck-wheat,  1,383;  Indian  corn,  3,127  1 
potatoes,  14,525  ;  hay,  tons,  1,317  ;  sugar, 
lbs.  5,185  ;  wool, 8,044.     Population,  716. 

Norton,  an  uninhabited  township  in 
the  northwest  corner  of  Esse.x  county,  is 
in  lat.  44°  58'  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Bradford  and  Barnstcm,  Can.,  east  by 
Averiil,  south  by  Avery's,  Warner's  and 
Warren's  gore,  and  west  by  Holland.  It 
is  12  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and  4 
from  north  to  south.  The  land  is  said  to 
be  good  and  well  timbered,  considerable 
tracts  of  it  with  pine.  The  charter  of  the 
township  was  burnt,  and  it  is  difficult  get- 
ting a  valid  title  to  the  lands.  There  are 
two  considerable  ponds  lying  partly  in 
this  township.  The  outlet  of  Norton 
pond  is  the  head  branch  of  Coatacook  riv- 
er, which  unites  with  the  Masuippi,  in 
Ascot,  and  then  unites  with  the  St.  Fran- 
cis, at  Lenoxville.  Farrand's  river,  also, 
heads  here  and  runs  s(uit!i. 

Norwich,  a  post  town  in  the  northeast 
corner  of  Windsor  county,  is  in  lat.  43' 
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4.5'  and  long.  4"^  42',  and  is  bounded  north 
by  Thetford,  east  by  Connecticut  river, 
wiiicli  separates  it  from  Hanover,  N.  H., 
south  by  Hartford,  and  vilest  by  Sharon. 
It  lies  40  miles  southeast  from  Montpelier 
and  20  north  from  Windsor.  This  town- 
ship was  chartered  !,o  Eleazer  Wales  and 
others,  July  4,  1761,  by  the  name  of 
JVoriohich,  and  contains  about  2."), 000 
acres.  In  1762,  the  township  was  partly 
lotted,  and  the  next  year  Jacob  Fenton, 
Ebenezer  Smith  and  John  Slafter  came 
here  from  Mansfield,  Con.,  built  them  a 
camp,  and  began  improvements.  There 
were,  at  this  time,  two  men  in  Hanover, 
and  a  small  settlement  in  Lebanon.  In 
July,  Smith  and  Slafter  left  Fenton  on 
Wednesday  for  the  purpose  of  hoeing 
corn  in  Lebanon,  and  returned  on  Satur- 
day evening,  when  they  found  Fenton 
dead  in  the  camp.  It  appeared  afterwards 
that  Mr.  Freeman  happened  over  here, 
and  finding  Fenton  sick  and  alone,  he 
tarried  with  him  till  he  died,  and  then 
went  to  Lebanon  for  help  to  bury  liim. 
Freeman  returned,  and  Fenton  was  buried 
July  15,  17G3,  aged  65  years,  and  a  mon- 
ument erected  over  him.  In  the  summer 
of  1764,  four  men  moved  tiieir  families 
into  the  township,  and  from  this  time  the 
settlement  advanced  with  considerable 
rapidity,  mostly  by  emigrants  from  Mans- 
field and  Preston,  Con.*  The  town  was 
organized  in  Cunnccticut.  The  first  town 
meeting  was  held  in  Norwich,  in  1768. 
The  religious  denominations  are  Congre- 
gationalists,  Methodists,  Baptists,  Episco- 
palians, &c.  The  first  Congregational 
church  was  organized  in  1770,  the  second 
in  1819.  The  Rev.  Lyman  Potter  was 
ordained  over  the  Congregational  church 
August  31,  1775.  At  this  time  there  was 
no  other  denomination  of  Christians  in 
town.  Mr.  Potter  was  dismissed  in  1800, 
and  the  Rev.  James  Woodward  was  in- 
stalled over  the  same  church  September 
5,  1804.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Goddard  was 
settled  over  the  north  society  January  23, 
1822.  The  Rev.  R.  W.  Bailey  was  set- 
tled over  the  soutli  society  Nov.  24,  1819, 
and  dismissed  in  November,  1825.  The 
first  meetinor  house  was  built  in  this  town 


*  The  above  statements  are  made  on  tlie  autlioi- 
ity  of  a  communication  furnished  hy  Mr.  Hczekiah 
Goodrich,  in  1814,  to  Capt.  Josiah  J)unham,for  Iiis 
jiroposed  Gazf;tteer  of  Vermont.  Tlie  Ilov.  Grant 
Powers,  in  his  "  Historical  Sketclies  of  tlie  Coos 
country,"  says  that  Fenton's  death  took  place  in 
17G.5,  and  that  in  1766,  when  Dr.  Burton  came  witli 
}iis  father  to  Norwich,  there  were  hut  two  families 
in  town.  Mr.  Power's  statement  may  be  correct, 
and  Mr.  Goodricli's  wrong;  but  I  judged  it  best  to 
retain  the  latter,  till  I  should  find  means  to  recon- 
cile Mr.  P.'s  statement  with  what  he  says  else- 
\vhero.  Whether  Mr.  P.'s  severe  strictures  upon 
the  first  edition  of  my  Gazetteer  were  generous  or 
just,  I  leave  others  to  judge. 


in  1776,  and  it  was  at  that  time  the  best 
meeting  house  in  the  state.  The  other 
Congregational  meeting  iiouse  was  built 
in  1818.  The  Methodists  have  two  meet- 
ing houses,  one  built  in  1836,  and  the  oth- 
er in  1837,  in  the  west  part  of  the  town. 
The  Ba))tist  iiouse  was  built  in  the  west 
part,  in  1835.  Among  the  eminent  per- 
sonages may  be  mentioned  the  Hon.  Pe- 
ter Olcott,  who  died  here  in  September, 
1808.  He  had  a  military  command  at  the 
capture  of  General  Burgoyne,  and,  after- 
wards, passed  through  every  grade  of  mil- 
itary office  to  that  of  Major  General.  He 
was  for  some  time  judge  of  the  supreme 
court,  many  years  lieut.  governor  of  the 
state,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  trus- 
tee of  Dartmouth  College.  The  Hon. 
Thomas  Murdock  died  here  in  December, 
1803.  He  was  a  member  of  the  council  of 
the  state,  and  a  judge  of  the  county  court. 
The  Hon.  Paul  Brigham  died  here  July 
15,  1824,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age.  He 
served  four  years  as  captain  in  the  revo- 
lutionary war;  was  five  years  high  sheriff 
of  the  county  of  Windsor  ;  a  major  gen- 
eral of  militia;  five  years  chief  judge  of 
the  county  court ;  and  22,  of  24  succeed- 
ing 3'ears,  lieut.  governor  of  the  state. 
All  of  these  offices  he  discharged  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  fellow  citizens,  and  he 
received  their  suffrages  for  the  latter  till, 
admonished  by  the  infirmities  of  age,  he 
declined  any  further  public  service.  Con- 
necticut river  washes  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  the  township,  and  is  from  30  to 
40  rods  \i\  width.  It  is  fordable  in  three 
places  at  low  water.  Ompompanoosuc 
river  enters  the  township  from  Thetford, 
two  miles  west  of  Connecticut  river,  and, 
after  running  three  miles  across  the  north- 
east corner,  mingles  its  waters  with  those 
of  the  Connecticut.  It  is  a  rapid  stream, 
with  a  gravelly  bottom,  about  six  rods  in 
width,  and  affords  several  eligible  mill 
seats.  Bloody  brook  arises  wholly  in  this 
township,  and,  passing  a  little  westerly  of 
Norwich  plain,  falls  into  the  Connecticut 
just  below  the  bridge  leading  from  Nor- 
wich to  Dartmouth  College.  On  this 
stream  are  several  excellent  mill  seats. 
It  is  said  to  have  had  its  name  from  a 
bloody  battle  fought  here  during  the 
French  war.  At  its  mouth,  it  is  about 
two  rods  in  width.  On  each  of  the  above 
streams  are  some  fine  tracts  of  intervale. 
Smalley's  brook  is  a  small  mill  stream 
which  falls  into  Connecticut  river  be- 
tween the  Ompompanoosuc  and  Bloody 
brook.  Mosher's  brook  rises  in  the  south 
part,  and  tinites  with  the  Connecticut  in 
Hartford.  The  timber  on  the  meadows 
was  originally  elm,  bass,  ash  and  butter- 
nut ;  on  the  plains  and  hills  near  the  riv- 
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ers,  principally  white  pine,  and  further 
back  maple,  beech,  birch,  hemlock,  &c. 
Tlie  surface  of  the  township  is  uneven, 
but  nearly  all  admits  of  cultivation.  It 
produces  all  kinds  of  grain  and  grass,  and 
some  of  the  finest  orchards  in  the  state. 
E.xtensive  beds  of  iron  ore  are  found  in 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  township, 
connected  with  the  copperas  ore  in  Straf- 
ford. Cyanite, or  sappare,  is  also  found  in 
this  townsliip  in  laminated  masses,connec- 
ted  vvitli  quartz  and  mica.  Beautiful  speci- 
mens of  actynolite  are  found,  and  anthra- 
cite in  small  quantities.  On  the  bank  of 
Connecticut  river,  about  70  rods  al)ove 
the  mouth  of  the  Ompompanoosuc,  is  an 
Indian  burying  ground,  where  human 
l)ones,  stone  pots,  arrows,  &c.,  are  fre- 
quently found.  Between  the  Connecticut 
and  the  Ompompanoosuc  is  a  high  bluff, 
where  explosions  were  formerly  heard, 
like  the  report  of  cannon,  to  the  great 
terror  of  the  inhabitants.  The  township 
has,  generally,  been  very  healthy.  The 
dysentery,  however,  prevailed  here  in 
170.1,  and  carried  off  60  persons,  and  the 
epidemic  of  1813  was  very  mortal-  The 
scarlet  fever  prevailed  in  this  town  and 
neighborliood  in  1831,  and  produced  con- 
siderable mortality.  Windsor  co.  gram- 
mar school  was  incorporated  and  estab- 
lished here  in  1785.  Noricicli  village  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  Norwich  plain,  and 
contains  a  handsome  meeting  house,  the 
Norwich  university,  (see, pari  second, paoc 
168, J  several  stores,  a  tavern,  a  consider- 
able number  of  mechanics'  shops,  and 
about  40  dwelling  houses.  The  towTi 
contains  5  meeting  houses,  1  grist  and  !) 
saw  mills,  and  5  stores.  Statistics  0/1840. 
Horses,  481 ;  cattle,  2,348;  sheep,  13,30.5; 
swine,  1,5.59  ;  wheat,  bus.  3,801  ;  barley, 
340  ;  oats,  20,727;  rye,  2,854;  buckwheat, 
1,182;  Ind.  corn,  11,110;  potatoes,  53,- 
480;  hay,  tons,  5,265;  sugar,  lbs.  15,730; 
wool,  27,630.     Population,  2,21 8. 

NuLiiEGAN  RivKR,  rises  partly  in  Aver- 
ill  and  partly  in  Wenlock.  The  North 
branch  runs  a  southerly  course  through 
Averill,  Lewis,  and  a  part  of  Bloomfield, 
the  West  branch  runs  an  easterly  course 
through  Wenlock  and  a  part  of  Bruns- 
wick. They  unite  in  Bloomfield,  and,  ta- 
king a  southeasterly  course,  fall  into  Con- 
necticut river  a  little  above  the  northeast 
corner  of  Brunswick.  This  river  is  gen- 
erally ra])id,  e.vcept  that  jjart  of  the  West 
branch  that  runs  through  Wenlock  and 
Brunswick,  which  is  very  still  and  deep, 
and  bordered  by  alder  meadows.  Through 
this  and  Clyde  river,  which  runs  a  north- 
west course  into  lake  Meniphremagog, 
the  Indians  formerly  had  their  naviga- 
tion from  said  lake  to  Connecticut  river. 


They  had  a  carrying  place  of  about  two 
miles  from  the  head  of  one  river  to  thatof 
the  other,and  several  other  carrying  places 
by  the  falls  and  rapids  in  these  streams. 
This  river  waters  about  120  square  miles, 
and  is  about  3  rods  wide  at  its  mouth. 

Ompompanoosuc  River,  rises  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  Vershire,  and  runs 
easterly  into  West  Fairlee.  It  then  takes 
a  southeasterly  course  into  Thetford, 
where  it  receives  a  considerable  stream 
from  Fairlee  lake,  which  is  a  large  body 
of  water  lying  partly  in  Fairlee  and  part- 
l}''  in  Thetford.  Continuing  a  southeast- 
erly course  through  the  townsliip,  the 
Ompompanoosuc  mingles  its  waters  with 
Connecticut  river  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  Norwich.  In  the  south  part  of  Thet- 
ford, it  receives  a  considerable  mill  stream 
from  the  west,  which  originates  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Tunbridge  and  in  Straf- 
ford. The  whole  length  of  this  river  is 
about  20  miles,  and  it  affords  a  number 
of  valuable  mill  privileges.  The  name, 
which  is  Indian,  is  said  to  signify  a  stream 
where  many  onions  are  found. 

Onion  River.     See  Winooski  river. 

Orange,  a  post  town  in  the  northwest 
corner  of  Orange  county,  is  in  lat.  44"  9' 
and  long.  4°  33",  and  is  bounded  north  by 
a  part  of  Plainfield,  Goshen,  Harris'  Gore, 
and  Groton,  east  by  Topsham,  south  by  a 
part  of  Corinth  and  Washington,  and 
west  by  Barre.  It  lies  13  miles  north  of 
Chelsea,  13  miles  east  from  Montpelier 
and  55  miles  north  from  Windsor.  It 
was  granted  Nov.  6,  1780,  and  chartered 
to  Ca])t.Ebenezer  Green,  Amos  Robinson, 
Ksq.  and  others,  August  11,  1781,  con- 
taining 23,040  acres.  The  first  settle- 
ment was  commenced  by  Ensign  Joseph 
Williams,  in  Sept.  1793,  on  the  south  line 
of  the  town.  The  town  was  organized 
March  12,  1796  ;  John  Sloan  was  first 
town  clerk,  and  Ezra  Paine  fast  consta- 
ble. It  was  first  represented  in  the  year 
1800,  by  Thomas  Storrs  Paine.  The  re- 
ligious denominations  are  Congregation- 
alists,  Methodists,  Freewill  Baptists,  and 
Universalists,  in  about  equal  numbers. 
The  Pcev.  Enos  Bliss  was  settled  over  the 
Congregational  church  in  1799,  and  after 
preaching  several  years  was  dismissed. 
There  was  a  small  but  decent  meeting 
house  erected  at  the  centre  of  the  town 
in  1823,  and  one  of  about  the  same  di- 
mensions erected  in  the  southeast  corner 
of  th'>  town,  in  1825;  both  houses  are  oc- 
cupied by  all  of  the  several  denomina- 
tions. The  epidemic  of  1812  carried  off 
about  40  persons  in  a  few  weeks.  Doct. 
Preston  Chamberlin  is  the  only  profess- 
ional man  in  town.  The  surface  of  this 
town  is  uneven,  and  in  some  parts  rath- 
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er  broken.  Knox  mountain  in  the  north- 
easterly part  of  the  town  is  a  considera- 
ble elevation,  and  aftbrds  iiioxhaustable 
quantities  of  granite  for  building  stone. 
The  rocks  of  this  town  are  principally 
granite  ;  the  timber  is  chiefly  hard  wood, 
except  along  the  streams,  where  it  is 
spruce,  hemlock,  cedar,  pine,  and  fir. 
The  soil  in  some  parts  of  the  town,  par- 
ticularly on  the  heights, is  rather  cold  and 
wet ;  in  other  pnrts  and  on  the  streams  it 
is  rich  and  productive.  Large  flocks  of 
sheep  are  kept  in  this  town,  and  consid- 
erable attention  is  paid  to  dairying.  The 
principal  stream  of  water  is  Jail  branch. 
Coming  from  Washington,  it  receives  a 
considerable  stream  from  the  north,  call- 
ed Cold  branch,  and  then  passes  into 
Barre.  The  principal  roads  leading 
through  the  town  are,  the  Market  road, 
through  from  Barre  on  Wait's  river,  and 
the  Old  turnpike,  leading  from  Barre 
through  to  Chelsea.  There  are  in  town 
!2  school  districts  and  school  houses,  and 
about  300  scholars,  2  stores,  2  taverns, 
1  starch  factory,  1  grist  and  7  saw  mills, 
4  blacksmith  shops,  and  1  tannery. — 
Staiisttcs  of  1840 —Horses,  248;  cattle, 
1,803;  sheep,  5,184;  swine,  874  ;  wheat, 
bus.  2,048;  barley,  637  ;  oats,  9,610;  rye, 
231;  buckwheat,  768;  Jnd.  corn,  2,189; 
potatoes,  60,316  ;  hay,  tons,  3,412;  sugar, 
lbs.  22,208;  wool,  11,619.  Population, 
984. 

Orangf  County,  lies  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Green  Mountains,  about  halfway 
between  the  northern  and  southern  boun- 
dary of  the  state.  It  is  situated  between 
lat.  43''  46'  and  44°  13'  north,  and  between 
long.  4°  15'  and  4°  57'  east,  extending  34 
miles  from  east  to  west,  and  28  from  north 
to  south,  and  containing  about  650 square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  north  by  Caledonia 
county,  east  by  Connecticut  river,  which 
separates  it  from  Grafton  county,  N  H., 
south  by  Windsor  county,  and  west  by  a 
part  of  Washington  county,  and  a  small 
part  of  Addison  county.  This  county  was 
incorporated  in  Feb.  1781.  Chelsea,  ly- 
ing nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  county,  is 
the  seat  of  justice.  The  Supreme  Court 
commences  its  session  here  on  the  5th 
Tuesday  after  the  4th  Tuesday  in  Janua- 
r}',  and  the  County  Court  on  the  3d  Tues- 
days of  June  and  December.  There  are 
several  pleasant  villages  in  this  county, 
particularly  in  Chelsea,  Newbury,  and 
Randolph.  There  are  no  large  streams 
in  this  county  Wells  river  runs  across 
the  northeast  corner.  Connecticut  river 
and  its  tributaries,  particularly  Ompom- 
panoosnc  and  Wait's  river,  water  the  eas- 
tern and  southeastern  parts;  the  first, sec- 
ond and  third  branches  of  While  river 


water  the  south  and  southwestern  parts, 
and  Steven's  branch  of  Winooski  river, 
the  northwestern  parts.  The  eastern 
range  of  Green  Mountains,  called  the 
height  of  lands,  extends  along  the  north- 
western part  of  the  county.  The  rocks 
in  the  northern  and  central  parts,  are  al- 
most exclusively  granite,  which,  in  many 
places,  makes  (he  best  of  n^.iU  and  build- 
ing stones.  A  range  of  argillaceous  slate 
extends  through  the  western  part.  Lead 
ore  is  found  in  Stratlord,  and  immense 
quantities  of  the  sulphuret  of  iron  in  Thet- 
ford.  Statistics  (// 1840. — Horses,  6,674  ; 
cattle,  36,853  ;  sheep,  156,053;  swine,  22,- 
516  ;  wheat,  bus.  69,565  ;  barley,  5.265  ; 
oats,  245,878;  rye,  11,933;  buckwheat, 
30,144  ;  Indian  corn,  120,543  ;  potatoes, 
1,055,379;  hay,  tons,  73,004;  sno-ar  lbs. 
420,639;   wool,  311,674.     Pop.  27,873. 

Orleans,  a  post  town  in  the  central 
part  of  Orleans  county,  situated  in  lat. 
44°  53'  and  long  4°  45',  contains  about 
35  square  miles.  It  is  49  miles  northeast- 
erly from  Montpclier,  and  is  bounded 
north  and  west  by  Newport,  east  by 
Brownington,  and  south  by  Jrasburgh. 
It  was  granted  October  23,  1784,  and 
chartered,  by  the  name  of  Coventry,  to 
Major  Elias  tJuel,  of  Coventry,  Con.,  and 
others.  The  name  was  altered  to  Orleans 
in  1841.  The  first  settlement  of  the 
town  was  begun  about  the  year  1800,  and 
it  appears  l>om  the  census  of  this  year 
that  there  were,  at  this  time,  seven  per- 
sons in  town.  The  first  settlers  were  S. 
and  T.  Cobb,  Samuel  Wells,  JohnFarns- 
worth,  Jotham  Pierce,  Joseph  Marsh, 
John  Ide  and  others.  The  town  was  or- 
ganized in  March,  1803,  and  Joseph  Marsh 
was  first  town  clerk.  The  religious  de- 
nominations are  Baptists,  Congregation- 
alists,  Methodists  and  Freewill  Baptists. 
The  Rev.  John  Ide  was  ordained  over  the 
Baptist  church  June  28,  1815.  The  Rev. 
Lyman  Case  was  settled  over  the  Con- 
gregational church  in  March,  1823.  The 
present  minister  is  the  Rev.  L.  S.  French. 
This  society  have  a  handsome  meeting 
house,  erected  in  the  village  in  1830,  and 
about  2  miles  east  of  the  village  is  a  union 
house.  Barton  and  Balck  rivers  run  north- 
erly through  this  town  into  Memphrema- 
gog  lake.  These  streams  are  from  four 
to  eight  rods  wide,  and  very  deep  near 
their  mouths.  There  are  good  mill  privi- 
leges in  this  town  on  Black  river,  and 
likewise  on  some  of  the  smaller  streams. 
The  other  waters  are  Sovth  hay  of  lake 
Memphremagog,  and  two  small  ponds. 
The  soil  is  generally  gnod.  Near  the 
lake  it  is,  in  some  |)laces,  clnyey,  and  on 
Black  river  it  is  somewlnt  sandy,  but 
through  the  township,  generally,  it  con- 
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sists  of  a  deep,  rich  loam.  Its  timber 
is  mostly  maple  and  beech,  with  some 
elm,  basswood,  birch,  hemlock,  spruce, 
fir,  cedar,  &c.  The  western  part  of  the 
town  is  somewhat  broken,  but  not  moun- 
tainous. The  rilldge.  of  Orleans  was  com- 
menced in  the  Hill  of  )821,  by  Calvin  and 
Daniel  W  Hnrniou,  when  all  that  part  of 
thp  town  was  a  dense  forest  It  is  situa- 
ted at  the  falls  in  l>lack  river  in  the  south 
west  part  of  the  town,  and  now  contains 
a  meeting  house,  2  stores,  1  tavern,  ] 
grist  and  2  saw  mills,  a  cardino-  machine, 
clothier's  works,  tannery,  starch  factory, 
itc,  together  with  nearly  40  dwelling 
houses.  Statistics  of  1840. — Horses,  224  ; 
cattle,  1,37'J;  sheep,  4,011  ;  swine,  5lJti ; 
wheat,  bus.  2,364  ;  barley,  362 ;  oats, 
6,155;  rye,  85;  buckwheat,  1,635;  Ind. 
corn,  1,8'J2  ;  potatoes,  3'J,nO]  ;  hay,  tons, 
2,832  ;  sugar,  lbs.  38,445 ;  wool,  7,706. 
Population,   706. 

Oi!LK.\Ns  County,  lies  in  the  north 
part  of  the  state,  and  about  halfway  be- 
tween Connecticut  river  and  lake  Cham- 
plain.  It  is  situated  between  lat.  44'^  28' 
and  45°  north,  and  between  Ion.  4"  10' 
and  5^  4'  east,  being  33  miles  in  length 
and  30  miles  from  east  to  west  on  Cana- 
da line,  and  containing  700  square  miles. 
It  is  bounded  north  by  Canada,  east  by 
Essex  county,  south  by  Caledonia  and 
Lamoille  counties,  and  west  by  Lamoille 
and  Franklin  counties.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated Nov.  5,  17'i2,  and  Irasburgh,  situa- 
ted near  its  centre,  is  the  seat  of  justice. 
The  Supreme  Court  sits  here  on  the  9th 
after  the  4th  Tuesday  in  January,  and  the 
County  Court  on  the  4tli  Tuesday  in 
June  and  December.  The  first  settle- 
ment was  commenced  in  this  county  in 
1787,  in  the  southwestern  part,  on  the 
river  Lamoille,  by  John  JNIcDaniel,  Esq. 
This  county  contains  more  natural  ponds 
than  any  in  the  state  ;  and  Memphrema- 
gog  lake  e.xtends  into  the  north  part.  The 
eastern  and  central  parts  are  watered  ijy 
Black,  Barton  and  Clyde  rivers,tlie  south- 
ern part  by  the  Lamoille,  and  the  west- 
ern part  by  the  Missisco  river.  This 
county  lies  wholly  between  the  eastern 
and  western  ranges  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tains. Statistics  of  ]840. — Horses,  3,464  ; 
cattle,  18,209;  sheep,  46,669;  swine,  9,- 
750;  wheat,  bush.  33,315;  barley,  10,997  ; 
oats,  133,301;  rye,  2,400;  buckwhe;it, 
20,067  ;  Ind.  corn,  20,886;  potatoes,  596,- 
855;  hay,  tons,  37,291  ;  sugar,  lbs  507,- 
446;   wool,  107,.580.     Population,  ]3,6."'4. 

Okwkli,,  a  post  town  in  the  northwest 
corner  of  Rutland  county,  is  in  lat.  43^" 
48'  and  long.  3°  47'  and  is  bounded  north 
by  Sliorehani,  east  by  Sudbury  and  a  part 
of  Whiting,  south  by  Benson,  and  west 


by  lake  Chaniplain,  being  opposite  to  Ti- 
conderoga,  N.  Y.  It  lies  20  miles  north- 
west from  Rutland,  47  southwest  from 
Moiitpelier,  and  47  southwesterly  from 
Burlington.  This  township  was  chartered 
to  Benjamin  Ferris  and  associates,  Auo-. 
8,  176:!,  and  contains  42  square  miles. 
John  Charter  began  improvements  on  the 
south  end  of  Mount  Independence,  and 
lived  here  several  years  before  the  revo- 
lution. In  1776  a  large  body  of  troops 
was  collected  together  in  this  town.ship, 
the  greatest  part  of  whom  was  stationed 
at  Mt.  Independence,  at  the  north  end  of 
which  was  a  breast  work,  and  a  picket 
fort  on  the  top.  This  mountain  contains 
about  250  acres,  and  was  heavily  timber- 
ed, but  the  timber  was  all  demolished  by 
tiie  soldiers.  The  ne.xt  year  Ticondero- 
ga  and  Mt.  Independence  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  British,  and  the  Americans 
retreated  to  the  south.  The  first  perma- 
nent settlement  was  made  in  1783,  by 
Amos  Spaffiird,  Shadrach  Hathaway,  Eb- 
er  Murray,  Ephraim  and  William  P'isher, 
and  John  Charter,  (the  latter  having  been 
driven  fiff"  during  the  war,)  upon  Mt.  In- 
dependence. The  next  year  the  Hon. Pli- 
ny Smith  and  others  came  into  the  town^ 
and  fr<)m  this  time  the  settlement  advan- 
ced with  considerable  rapidity.  The  town 
was  organized  Dec.  12,  1787,  and  David 
Leonard  v^^as  first  town  clerk.  The 
town  was  first  represented  in  1788,  by 
Ebenezer  Wilson.  The  religious  sects 
are  Baptists,  Congregationalists,  Metho- 
dists, and  Universnlists.  Elder  E.  Phelps 
was  settled  over  the  Baptist  church  about 
the  year  1789,  and  was  the  first  settled 
minister.  He  preached  here  5  or  6  years. 
The  church  has  since  been  successively 
under  the  pastoral  care  of  Elders  Culver, 
Webster,  Murray,  Fishers,  Sawyer,  n- 
ger,  and  Ide.  Elder  Ephraim  Sawyer 
was  settled  in  182] .  This  church  was  or- 
ganized about  the  year  1784.  The  Rev. 
Sylvanus  Chapin  was  settled  over  the 
Congregational  church  March  30,  1791, 
and  dismissed  May  20,  1801  ;  Rev.  Mason 
Knapen  was  settled  from  Jan.  1,  l.'-OS,  to 
Autr.  24,1819;  Rev.  Sherman  Kelloo-g 
from  June  14, 1820,  to  Oct  23, 1822  ;  Re'V. 
Ira  Ingraham  from  June  14,  1826,  to 
April  18,  1832;  and  the  Rev.  Henry  Mor- 
ris from  Oct.  9,  1834.  The  Congrega- 
tional meetincf  house  is  at  the  centre,  and 
was  erected  in  1805,  and  that  belongino- 
to  the  Ba])t;s1s  is  in  the  eastern  part.  The 
dysentery  prevailed  here  about  the  year 
1804,  and  in  the  course  of  60  days  carried 
off  6lt  children.  The  epidemic  of  1813 
was  also  very  mortal,  and  a  considerable 
number,  mostly  heads  of  families,  were 
victims  to  it.     There  is  a  tract  of  about 
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2,000  acres  in  the  south  part  of  the  town- 
ship, wliich  is  somewhat  broken  and  hilly. 
The  remaining-  part  is  very  level,  hand- 
some land,  and  pi'oduccs  abundant  crops 
of  all  kinds  of  grain.  The  principal 
streams  are  East  creek,  which  rises  in 
Benson  and  falls  into  lake  Champlain  on 
the  north  side  of  Mount  Independence, 
and  Lemonfair  river,  which  here  consists 
of  two  branches,  running  parallel  with 
each  other,  along  the  eastern  border,  and 
unitinof  near  the  north  line  of  the  town- 
ship. On  these  streams  are  several  mill 
privileges,  which  are  good  during  a  part 
of  the  year.  The  waters  where  tiie  land 
is  clayey  are  slightly  impregnated  with 
Epsom  salts,  or  the  sulphate  of  magnesia. 
There  is  a  spring  on  the  lake  shore,  about 
100  rods  south  from  the  northwest  cor- 
ner, the  waters  of  which  are  very  strong- 
ly impregnated,  and, from  these, salts  have 
been  manufactured  in  considerable  quan- 
tities. In  the  compact  limestone  in  tliis 
township  are  shells  of  various  kinds. 
In  the  compact  limestone  on  Mt.  Inde- 
pendence, flint  is  found.  Specimens  of 
blende,  or  the  sulphuret  of  zinc,  have  al- 
so been  found  in  this  township.  Tiie 
width  of  the  lake  between  Mt.  Indepen- 
dence and  Ticonderoga  is  about  80  rods. 
A  mile  further  south,  at  a  place  called 
Sholes  Landing,  it  is  only  40  rods  wide. 
The  average  width  of  the  lake  against  Or- 
well is  about  one  mile,  and  the  wide.-^t 
place  2  miles.  May  13,  1820,  a  piece  of 
land  in  this  township,  of  more  than  5 
acres  area,  sunk  about  40  feet,  and  slid 
into  the  lake.  The  impulse  made  upon 
the  water  was  so  great  as  to  raise  the  lake 
3  feet  at  the  opposite  shore,  a  mile  and  a 
half  distant.  The  ground  was  partly  cov- 
ered with  small  trees,  some  of  v.'hich 
moved  offerect,  while  others  were  thrown 
down.  There  was  formerly  a  furnace 
here,  which  did  considerable  business,  but 
it  is  now  in  ruins.  There  are  two  small 
villages.  Statistics  of  1840. — Horses,  325  ; 
cattle,  2,066  ;  sheep,  30,275  ;  swine,  8!)2; 
wheat,  bush.  3,702  ;  oats,  (),273  ;  rye,  2,- 
049;  buckwheat,  153;  Ind.  corn,  6,456  ; 
potatoes,  16,960  ;  hay,  tons,  7,053  ;  sugar, 
lbs.  5,525  ;  wool,  77,485.     Pop.  1,.504. 

Otta  Quechee  River,  (called  also  Wa- 
ter Quechee  and  Quechee  river,)  rises  in 
Sherburne,  runs  nearly  cast  through  tlie 
south  part  of  Bridg(?water ;  thence  ciist 
nortiieast  through  Woodstock  into  tiio 
south  part  of  Hartford,  and  thence  south- 
east through  the  northeast  corner  of  Hart- 
land  into  Connecticut  river,  about  two 
miles  above  Quechee  falls.  In  Bridge- 
water  it  receives  tvi^o  considerable  branch- 
es, namely,  north  branch,  which  rises  in 
the  north  part  of  this  towusliip  from  the 


north,  and  south  branch,  which  rises  in  * 
Plymouth  from  the  south,  both  consider- 
able mill  streams.  In  Woodstock  it  re- 
ceives two  other  branches  of  considerable 
size  ;  one  rising  in  the  northeast  corner 
of  Bridgewater  and  southeast  corner  of 
Barnard,  falls  into  Quechee  river  from 
the  north  just  below  the  north  village  iu 
Woodstock,  the  other  rising  in  the  south 
part  of  Woodstock,  passes  through  both 
the  villages  in  that  town,  and  empties  in- 
to it  from  the  south  just  above  the  mouth 
of  the  last  mentioned  stream.  Both  these 
streams  afford  excellent  mill  seats.  Que- 
chee river,  in  its  course,  receives  numer- 
ous other  tributaries  of  less  note.  It  is  a 
clear  and  lively  stream,  with  a  gravel  or 
stoney  bottom.  There  are  eight  bridges 
across  this  river  after  it  leaves  Sherburne, 
viz  :  four  in  Bridgewater,  two  in  Wood- 
stock, one  in  Hartford,  and  one  in  Hart- 
land  ;  and  8  dams,  on  which  mills  and 
other  machinery  are  erected,  viz  :  two  in 
Bridgewater,  three  in  Woodstock,  two  in 
Hartford  and  one  in  Hartland.  This 
stream  is  about  35  miles  in  length,  and 
waters  about  212  square  miles.  The  name 
of  this  stream  is  of  Indian  origin,  and  is 
said  to  signify  quick  whirling  motion,  and 
was  probably  given  on  account  of  ap- 
pearances exhibited  at  the  falls  near  its 
mouth. 

Otter  Creek,  is  the  longest  stream  in 
Vermont.  It  originates  in  Mount  Tabor 
Peru,  and  Dorset,  within  a  few  rods  of 
the  head  of  the  Battenkill.  In  Dorset  it 
turns  suddenly  towards  the  north  and  re- 
turns into  Mount  Tabor,  running  nearly 
north  through  the  western  part  of  this 
townsiiip  and  Wallingford,  and  through 
the  central  part  of  Clarendon  into  Rut- 
land ;  it  then  takes  a  northwesterly  course 
through  Pittsford  and  Brandon  ;  between 
Leicester  and  Salisbury  on  the  east,  and 
Whiting  and  Cornwall  on  the  west ; 
thro\igii  the  western  part  of  Middlebury  ; 
between  New  Haven  and  Weybridge  ; 
through  the  northeast  corner  of  Addison  ; 
between  Waltham  and  Panton  ;  and 
through  Vergennes  and  Ferrisburgh  into 
lake  Champlain.  From  the  southwest  it 
receives  in  Ferrisburgh  a  large  creek 
which  originates  in  Bridport ;  in  Wey- 
bridge Lemonfair  river,  from  Orwell  and 
Shoreham  ;  in  Rutland  Little  West  riv- 
er, or  Furnace  brook,  from  Tinmouth  ; 
and  in  Mount  Tabor  Mill  river,  from  Dan- 
by.  From  the  east  it  receives  New  Ha- 
ven river  in  New  Haven, Middlebury  river 
in  Middlebury, Leicester  river  in  Leicester, 
Furnace  river  in  Pittsford,  East  creek  in 
Rutland,  and  Cold  river  and  Mill  river  in 
Clarendon,  all  of  which  are  considerable 
mill  streams.    Otter  Creek  above  Middle- 
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bury  is  a  very  still  stream,  and  its  waters 
deep,  affording  very  few  mill  privileges. 
From  Middlebury  to  Pittsford,  a  distance 
of  25  miles,  it  i&  navigable  for  boats.  At 
Middlebury,  Wcybridge  and  Vergennes, 
are  falls  in  tlie  creek,  which  afford  excel- 
lent sites  for  mills,  and  on  which  are  some 
of  the  finest  manufacturing  establish- 
ments in  the  State.  From  Vergennes  to 
the  mouth,  a  distance  of  8  miles,  the 
creek  is  navigable  for  the  largest  vessels 
on  the  lake.  The  alluvial  flats  along  this 
stream  are  very  extensive,  and  are  inferi- 
or to  none  in  the  state.  Its  whole  length 
is  about  90  miles,  and  it  waters  about  900 
square  miles.  Otter  creek  was  named  by 
the  French  la  Riviere  aux  Loutres,  the 
River  of  Otters,  long  before  any  settle- 
ments were  made  by  the  English  within 
this  state. 

Oxbow.  Name  given  to  two  bends  in 
Connecticut  river  in  Newbury,  distin- 
guished as  the  Great  and  Little  Oxbow. 

Panton,  a  post  township  in  the  western 
part  of  Addison  county,  is  in  lat.  44'^  8' 
and  long.  3°  40',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Ferrisburgh,  east  by  Otter  creek,  which 
separates  it  from  Waltham,  and  by  a  part 
of  Vergennes,  south  by  Addison,  and  west 
by  lake  Champlain,  which  separates  it 
from  Elizabethtown,  N.  Y.  It  lies  1:1 
miles  northwest  from  Middlebury,  and 
2.")  southwesterly  from  Burlington,  and 
was  chartered  Nov.  3,  1764,  containing 
10,530  acres.  A  settlement  was  commen- 
ced here  in  1770,  by  John  Pangborn  and 
Odle  Squire,  from  Cornwall,  Con.,  who 
were  soon  joined  by  Timothy  Spalding 
and  others,  from  the  same  place,  and  by 
Peter  Ferris,  from  Nine  Partners,  N.  Y. 
Ferris  settled  at  the  bay  where  Arnold 
blew  up  his  fleet  during  the  revolution. 
The  wrecks  of  this  fleet  are  now  to  be 
seen  here  at  low  water.  During  the  rev- 
olution this  settlement  was  broken  up. 
Most  of  the  men  were  made  prisoners, 
their  dwellings  burnt,  and  the  women 
and  children  driven  to  the  south.  The 
settlers  returned  after  the  war,  and  in 
1784  the  town  was  organized.  P^lijah 
Grandy  was  first  town  clerk,  and  Peter 
Ferris  was  first  representative,  ciiosen  in 
1787.  Elder  Henry  Chambers  was  or- 
dained over  the  Baptist  church  in  this 
town,  in  the  year  1800,  and  was  dismis- 
sed in  1804,  and  Elder  Jeremy  H.  Dwi- 
er  was  ordained  in  1817,  and  dismissed 
in  1818.  The  Baptists  have  a  meet- 
inghouse, erected  1808.  The  Concrrcga- 
tionalists  here  belong  to  the  church  in 
Addison.  Peter  Perris  lived  to  the  age 
of  96  years,  had  four  wives  and  died  a 
widower.  This  is  a  very  level  township. 
The  only  stream  of  consequence  is  Dead 


Creek  which  runs  northerly  nearly  through 
the  centre,  and  unites  with  Otter  creekin 
Ferrisburgh.  It  is  a  wide  sluggish  stream. 
There  is  not  a  good  mill  privilege  in  the 

township.       Statistics   of  1840. Horses 

151;  cattle,  1,0.jO;  sheep,  9,886;  swine' 
318;  wheat,  bus.  671;  oats,  3,460;  rye| 
108;  buck-wheat,  243;  Indian  corn,  2,- 
338  ;  potatoes,  5,722 ;  hay,  tons,  2,971  ; 
sugar,  lbs.  220;  wool,  24,890.  Popula- 
tion, 670. 

Parkkr'.s  Gore,  now  a  part  of  Sher- 
burne. 

Parkerstown.    Name  altered  to  Men- 
don,  Nov.  6,  1827.     See  Mcndon. 

Passumpsic  River  has  its  source  in  a 
pond  on  the  easterly  line  of  Westmore, 
and,  running  a  southeasterly  course  thro' 
Newark,  passes  into  the  west  corner  of 
East  Haven  ;  thence  it  pursues  nearly  a 
south  course  through  Burke,  Lyndon, 
St.Johnsbury,  Waterford^and  Barnct,  and 
falls  into  the  Connecticut  a  mile  below 
the  foot  of  the  fifteen  mile  falls.  From 
its  source  till  it  approaches  near  the  cen- 
tre of  Lyndon,  it  is  a  sv.'ifl  stream.  It 
then  meanders  through  a  rich  tract  of  in- 
tervale till  it  approaches  tiie  south  line, 
where  is  a  high  fall.  The  greatest  part 
of  the  way  through  St.  Johnsbury  it  is 
swift,  but  in  a  few  places  it  runs  slow 
through  excellant  intervale  land ;  and 
through  Waterford  and  Barnet  it  runs 
slow  through  rich  flat  land,  though  there 
are  some  large  falls  in  Barnet.  It  is  gen- 
erally deep,  and  is  between  four  and  six 
rods  wide  below  St.  Johnsbury  plain.  It 
receives  several  large  branches  in  Lyn- 
don, two  in  St.  Johnsbur}'  and  one  in 
Barnet.  Its  length  is  about  34  miles. 
The  name  of  this  stream  is  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Indian  phrase  Bas-soom-suc^ 
signifying  a  stream  where  there  is  much 
medicine. 

Pawi.et,  a  post  town  in  the  south- 
west corner  of  Rutland  county,  is  in  lat. 
43"  21',  and  long.  3°  54',  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Wells,  east  by  Danby,  south  by 
Rupert,  and  west  by  Granville,  N.  Y.  It 
lies  33  miles  north  from  Bennington,  and 
21  southwest  from  Rutland.  It  was  char- 
tered Aug.  26, 1761,  to  Jonathan  Willard 
and  others,  containing  23,040  acres.  The 
settlement  of  this  towmship  was  commen- 
ced in  1761,  by  Simeon  Burton,  and  Wil- 
liam Fairfield.  The  next  year  Capt.  Jon- 
athan Willard,  who  owned  22  rights  of 
land  here,  equal  to  7,920  acres,  came  into 
town  with  8  or  10  hired  men,  and  Messrs. 
Rush,  Fitch,  and  others  about  the  same 
time.  In  1769  the  town  was  organized, 
and  Simeon  Burton  was  first  town  clerk. 
The  religious  denominations  are  Baptists, 
Congregationalists,  Episcopalians,  Meth- 
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odists,  and  Universalists.     The  Congre- 
gational cliurch  was  organized  August  6, 
1781.     The  Rev.  Lewis  Beebe,  the  first 
settled  minister,  was  settled  over  it  from 
June  14,  1787,  to  May  6,  17-)1  ;  the  Rev. 
John  Griswold  from  October  23,  17!!3,  to 
August  11,  1830.     The  Kev.  Elijah   W^ 
Plumb,  the  present  minister,   was  settled 
May   18,  1831.     They  have  a  handsome 
meeting  house  erected  in  1797,  situated 
in  a  small  village,  about  one  mile  south 
of  the  centre  of  the  township.     The  Bap- 
tist church  was  organized  Oct.  4,  17:)1. 
In  the    year    1800   they   erected    a  large 
meetino-  house  in  the  western  part  of  the 
township,  and  Oct.  17,   1S:;2,  settled  the 
Rev.  Isaac  Bealls.  There  is  a  small  Epis- 
copal church  here,  which  is  called  Trinitu 
cintrch.     Mr.  Rush,  one   of  tlie  first  set- 
tlers, died  here  in  March,  1824,  aged  ]  10 
years.     The  principal  streams  are  Pawlet 
river,   which   runs   southwesterly   nearly 
throuo-h  the  centre  of  tlie  township,  and 
Indian  river,  which  runs  the  same  course 
across  the  southwest  corner.     The  latter 
rises  from   a  spring  of  pure  water,  snfli- 
ciently   large    to    carry    a  grist  mill.     It 
abounds  in  trout,  and  takes  its  name  from 
the  great  number  of  Indians  who  formerly 
resoTted  here  for  the  purpose  of  fishing. 
The  township    is   divided   nearly    in   the 
centre  by  a  range  of  mountains  extending 
throuo-h  it  from  south  to  north.  The  most 
remarkable  summit  is  a  little  north  of  the 
centre,  and  is  called  Haystack  mountain. 
The  soil  is  dry  and  warm,  easily  cultiva- 
tod,  and  produces  good  crops  of  grain  and 
grass.    'J'he  timber  is  maple,  beech,  birch, 
elm,  bass,  ash,  walnut,  oak,  hemlock  and 
pine.     There  are  here  1  oil,  3  saw,  1  grist 
and  5  fulling  mills,  2  carding  machines, 
4   woollen    factories,  1    cotton   factory,  7 
stores,  3  taverns,  and  1  tannery.     67«/ts- 
«ic5o/l840.— Horses,  369;  cattle,  2,335; 
sheep,  20,705;  swine,  1,409  ;  wheat,  bus. 
2,477;    oats,  12,215;  rye,   3,244;    buck- 
wheat, 287;  Indian  corn,'l0,950 ;  potatoes, 
41,920;  hay,  tons,  6,931 ;  suarar,  lbs.  10,- 
300;  wool,  49,422.     Population,  1,748. 

Pawlkt  River  is  a  small  stream  which 
rises  in  Dorset,  runs  northwesterly  across 
the  nor'.heast  corner  of  Rupert,  diagonally 
across  the  township  of  Pawlet,  and  unites 
with  Wood  creek,  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  2  or  3  miles  above  its  mouth.  This 
stream  affords  a  number  of  eligible  mill 
seats  in  Vermont. 

Peacham,  a  post  town  in  Caledonia 
county,  situated  in  lat.  44°  20'  and  long. 
4"  47.  It  is  2d.  miles  east  from  Montpe- 
lier,  and  18  northwesterly  from  Newbury. 
It  is  bounded  northerly  by  Danville,  east- 
erly by  Barnet,  southerly  by  Groton,  and 
westerly  by  Marshfield   and   Cabot.     It 


was   chartered  December   31,   1763.     In 
1773,  that  part  of  Peacham  called  "the 
square,"  was  allotted,  and  several  pitches 
made.     In   1774,  pitches  were  made  by 
Jonathan    Elkins,   John    Sanborn,    Frye 
Bailey,  John  Skeel  and  Robert  Carr,  and 
the  same  year  a  line   was  run  from  Con- 
necticut river  in   Barnet  through  Peach- 
am to  Missisco  bay   on   lake   Champlain. 
This  line  was  of  great  use  to  our  scouts 
and  to  deserters  from  the  enemy   during 
the  revolutionary  war.     In  the   spring  of 
1775,  Jonathan  Elkins  came  lo  Peacliam, 
with  several    hired   men,  and  began   im- 
provements upon   the   lot  he  had  pitched 
the  year  before.     His  farm  in   Haverhill, 
N.  H.,  he  had  sold  on  a  credit  of  several 
annual  payments;  but,  on  account  of  the 
depreciation  of  the  currency,  after  two  or 
three  of  the  first  payments,  the  purchaser 
paid   at  the   rate  of  three,   lour  and  five 
bushels  of  corn  for  a  hundred  dollars.    In 
March,  1776,  several  companies,  belong-    ' 
ino-   to   Col.   Beedel's  regiment  marched 
through  Peacham  to  Canada,  upon  snow- 
shoes,  on  the  line  run  in  1774.     The  same 
spring  Gen.   Bailey  had  orders  to  open  a 
road  fromNewbury  toSt.Johns,for  the  con- 
veying troops  and  provisions  into  Canada. 
He  ha'd  it  cut  from   Newbury   six  miles 
above  Peacham,   when  the  news  arrived 
that  onr  army  had   retreated  from  Cana- 
da, and  the  undertaking  was  abandoned. 
Jonathan  Elkins  had  removed  his  family 
to  Peacham  in  June  of  this  year,  but,  af- 
ter a  stay  of  three  weeks,  was  obliged  to 
retreat  with  Gen.  Bailey's  men  to  New- 
bury, where  he  remaint  d  until  the  Octo- 
ber   following.       He    then    removed  hia 
family  again  to  Peacham,  where  they  re- 
mained during  the  war.     Only  three  fam- 
ilies spent  the  succeeding  winter  in  Peach- 
am, viz  ;  Jonathan  Elkins',  John  Skeel's 
and    Archibald    McLachlin's.     In    1777, 
James    Baily,    Ashef    Chamberlain    and 
Noah    HoUyday    removed   their    families 
here.     Henry  Elkins  was  born  on  the  J  5th 
of  October  of  this  year,  and  was  the  first 
child  born  in  town.     In  1778,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Peacham  were  in  constant  alarm. 
Our  scouts  frequently  discovered  signs  of 
Indians,  and  informed  the  inhabitants  as 
they    passed  and  repassed.     During  this 
year,  a  number  of  prisoners   and   British 
deserters  found  their  way  through  from 
Canada,  and  arrived  at  Peacham  in  a  very 
weak  and  famishing  condition.     The  in- 
iiabitants  had  to  go  to  Newbury  for  their 
grinding,   and  a  considerable  part  of  the 
time  in  the  winter,  with  no  other  than  a 
snow  shoe   path.     In  1779,   Gen.    Hazen 
came  to  Peacham  with  a  part  of  his  regi- 
ment, for  the  purpose,  as  he  said,  of  com- 
pleting the  road  commenced  by  Bailey  in 
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1776,  that  an  army  might  be  sent  through 
for  the  reduction  of  Canada.  But  this 
was  only  a  feint  for  dividing  the  enemy 
and  preventing  their  sending  their  whole 
force  up  the  lakes.  Hazen  cut,  cleared 
and  made  a  pas.sable  road  for  50  miles 
above  Peacliam,  tlirough  the:  towns  of 
Cabot,  Walden,  Hardvvick,  Greensbor- 
ough,  Craftsbury,  Albany  and  Lowell, 
and  erected  several  block-iiouses.  This 
road  was  a  great  benefit  to  the  settlers  of 
this  countrj'  after  the  war,  and,  in  many 
places,  it  is  still  called  the  '■'■Hazen  Road." 
The  present  road  from  Peacliam  to  Low- 
ell, occupies  the  same  ground  over  which 
the  Hazen  road  passed.  liazen  marched 
to  the  south  in  the  fall,  abandoning  all 
the  block-houses,  except  the  one  12  miles 
above  Peacham,  and  committing  this  to 
the  care  of  a  sergeant's  guard.  In  the 
spring  of  1780,  Capt.  Aldrich  came  to 
Peacham  and  built  a  small  picket  around 
the  house  of  James  Bailey,  and  tlie  block- 
Jiouse  above  was  abandoned.  In  the  fall 
Aldrich  marched  his  men  to  the  south, 
leaving  the  inhabitants  to  look  out  for 
themselves.  Col.  Thomas  Johnson,  of 
Newbury,  who  had  engaged  to  erect  mills 
in  Peacham,  arrived  at  Jonathan  Elkins' 
with  the  mill  stones,  on  the  evening  of 
the  7th  of  March,  1781.  About  one  o'- 
clock next  morning  a  party  of  the  enemy 
from  Canada  came  upon  them,  and  made 
prisoners  of  Col.  Johnson,  Jacob  Page, 
and  Col.  Jonathan  Elkins,  of  Peacham, 
who  was  then  a  youth.  They  were  all 
carried  to  St.  Johns.  Col.  Johnson  re- 
turned on  parole,  Mr.  Page  was  sent  to 
Montreal,  and  Col.  Elkins  to  Quebec,  and 
the  two  latter  imprisoned.  In  the  fall, 
when  the  British  fleet  sailed  from  Quebec, 
Col.  Elkins  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  Eng- 
land with  aljout  150  more  who  were  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  fleet  and  obliged 
to  do  duty.  When  the  fleet  arrived  at 
Plymouth,  England,  the  prisoners  were 
confined  in  Mill  prison,  where  they  re- 
mained until  they  were  exchanged  for 
Coniwallis'  troops,  in  1782,  when  Col. 
Elkins  returned  again  to  Peacham.  Capt. 
Nehcmiah  Lovev.'ell  was  stationed  with 
his  company  in  Peacham  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1781.  In  Sejjtember,  he  sent  a 
scout  of  four  men  up  the  Hazen  road, 
who  were  ambushed  and  fired  upon  by  the 
Indians.  Two  were  killed  and  scalped, 
and  the  other  two  taken,  and  on  the  tenth 
day,  after  they  left  Peacham,  they  were 
prisoners  in  Quebec  with  Col.  Elkins. 
There  were  no  soldiers  kept  at  Peacham 
in  1782,  and  two  Messrs.  Baileys  of  this 
town  were  carried  prisoners  to  Canada. 
Peacham  was  organized  March  18,  1783^ 
and  James  Bailey  was  first  town  clerk. 
Pt.  hi.  18 


The  greater  part  of  the  people  of  this 
town  are  Congregationalists.  A  Congre- 
gational church  was  organized  here  April 
14,  171)4,  consisting  of  12  members.  Oc- 
tober 30,  1799,  they  settled  the  Rev. 
Leonard  Worcester  for  their  pastor,  and 
he  has  continued  his  connection  with  the 
church  ever  since,  though,  on  account  of 
age  and  infirmity,  he  has  ceased  to  jjreach. 
At  the  time  of  Mr.  Worcester's  ordination 
the  church  consisted  of  40  members.  The 
most  remarkable  revival,  wliich  has  taken 
place,  was  in  1817  and  '18,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  there  was  an  addition  to 
the  church  of  225  members.  The  whole 
number  admitted  since  its  organization  is 
611,  and  the  present  number  266.  From 
a  bill  of  mortality  kept  by  Mr.  Worcester, 
it  appears  that  the  whole  number  of  deaths 
in  this  town,  from  the  30lh  of  October, 
1709,  to  September,  1824,  was  406-  Th(? 
greatest  number  in  any  3'ear  was  59,  and 
the  least  6.  Mrs.  Hunt,  the  oldest  person 
who  has  died  in  this  town,  was  aged  96. 
Caledonia  county  grammar  school  was 
established  here  by  act  of  the  legislature, 
October  27,  1795.  The  building  was 
erected,  and  the  school  commenced  in 
August,  1800.  The  institution  is  under 
the  direction  of  nine  trustees.  The  school 
has  been  prosperous.  The  average  num- 
ber of  scholars  from  30  to  40.  Onion 
river  pond,  so  called  from  its  giving  rise 
to  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  Onion 
or  Winooski  river,  lies  in  the  western  part 
of  the  town,  and  covers  about  300  acres. 
There  are  several  other  small  ponds, 
which  are  not  worthy  of  jiarticular  notice. 
There  are  two  considerable  streams  pass- 
ing off"  to  the  east  into  Steven's  branch, 
which  aftord  numerous  mill  privileges. 
A  ridge  of  land  passes  through  the  west- 
ern part,  but  there  is  no  very  considera- 
ble elevation  in  this  town.  The  western 
part  is  a  hard  soil,  but  the  eastern  is  rich 
and  pleasaiitl}'  diversified  with  hills  and 
vallies,  being  inhabited  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  respectable  and  wealthy  farmers. 
There  is,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town, 
a  natural  bog  meadow,  containing  an  in- 
exhaustible quantity  of  shell  marl,  from 
which  lime  has  been  manufirclured  to 
considerable  extent.  The  color  of  the 
marl  is  a  bluish  white.  There  is  also  a 
plenty  of  limestone,  from  which  lime  is 
made.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  oc- 
currences in  this  town,  was  the  loss  of  a 
man's  great  toe,  by  frost,  in  the  month  of 
June.  Mr.  Walker,  the  gentleman  who 
sustained  the  loss,  was  84  years  old,  and 
was  frozen,  in  consequence  of  being  lost 
in  the  woods,  and  lying  out  through  the 
night  of  the  8th  of  June,  1816.  There  is 
a  small  village,  situated  on  an  elevated 
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spot  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  which 
is  a  place  of  some  business.  The  public 
buildings,  in  town,  are  a  meeting  house 
and  an  academy,  both  standing  a  little 
out  of  the  village  to  the  southwest.  The 
market  road  leading  from  Boston  to  Mont- 
real through  Newbury,  passes  through 
the  village,  and  also  the  county  road  from 
Chelsea  to  Danville.  There  are  in  town 
3  stores,  1  grist,  1  fulling  and  G  saw  mills, 

1  carding  machine,  and  2  woollen  facto- 
ries. Statislics  of  1840. — Horses,  373; 
cattle,  1,910;  sheep,  9,228  ;  swine,  1,055; 
wheat,  bus.  5,491  ;  barley,  730  ;  oats,  23,- 
603;  rye,  90;  Indian  corn,  2,377;  pota- 
toes, 67,816;  hay,  tons,  4,001  ;  sugar,  lbs. 
21,J80;  wool,  17,786.    Population,  1,443. 

Peru,  a  post  town  in  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  Bennington  county,  is  in  lat.  43'' 
15'  and  long.  4'=  8',  and  is  bounded  north 
by  Mount  Tabor,  east  by  Landgrove, 
south  by  Winhall  and  west  by  Dorset.  It. 
lies  30  miles  northeast  from  Bennington, 
and  the  same  distance  southwest  from 
Windsor.  It  was  chartered  October  13, 
1761,  by  the  name  of  Bromley,  and  con- 
tains, by  charter,  23,040  acres.  The  set- 
tlement of  this  township  was  commenced 
about  the  year  1773,  by  William  Barlow, 
from  Woodstock,  Con.  The  town  was 
organized  March],  1802.  John  Brock 
was  first  town  clerk,  and  Reuben  Bige- 
low,  Esq.,  first  representative.  The  reli- 
gious denominations  are  Congregational- 
ists.  Episcopalians,  Methodists  and  Bap- 
tists. The  Rev.  Oliver  Plj'mpton  was 
ordained  over  the  Congregational  church 
December  29,  1813,  and  died  the  next 
year.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Baldwin  is  the 
present  minister.  This  society  have  a 
meeting  house,  which  was  erected  in 
1814.  The  other  societies  are  small.  In 
the  years  1809  and  '10,  and  1813  and  '14, 
the  inhabitants  of  this  township  suffered 
much  from  sickness.  Tlie  prevailing  dis- 
orders were  the  measles,  canker  and  fe- 
vers, and  they  were,  in  many  cases,  mor- 
tal. This  township  lies  upon  the  Green 
Mountains,  and  much  of  it  is  high  and 
broken.  There  are  two  natural  ponds, 
one  covering  about  40  and  the  other  about 
60  acres.  The  eastern  part  is  watered  by 
some  of  the  head  branches  of  West  river. 
The  best  road  across  the  Green  Moun- 
tains in  the  state,  south  of  Montpelier, 
passes  through  this  township.     There  are 

2  grist  and  3  saw  mills,  2  taverns  and  1 
tannery.  Statistics  of  1S40. — Horses,  87; 
cattle,  717;  sheep,  1,053;  swine,  244; 
wheat,  bus.  534  ;  barley,  170 ;  oats,  4,430 ; 
rye,  218;  buckwheat,  850;  Indian  corn, 
320;  potatoes,  2.3,100 ;  hay,  tons,  1,290; 
sugar,  lbs.  7,640;  wool,  1,610.  Popula- 
tion, 578. 


Phii.adelphia.  a  township  was  char- 
tered by  this  name  March  14,  1761 ;  No- 
vember 9,  1814,  the  north  half  of  it  was 
annexed  to  Goshen,  and  the  remainder  of 
it  annexed  to  Chittenden,  Nov.  2,  1816. 

Philadelphia  River  is  a  small  stream 
which  rises  in  the  south  part  of  Goshen, 
runs  southwest  through  Chittenden,  and 
unites  with  East  creek,  in  Pittsford. 

Pike  River.     See  Berkshire. 

PiTTSFiELD,  a  post  town  in  the  north- 
east corner  of  Rutland  county,  is  in  lat. 
43°  48'  and  long.  4"  14',  and  is  bounded 
easterly  by  Rochester,  southeasterly  by 
Stockbridge,  and  westerly  by  Chittenden 
and  Goshen.  It  lies  35  miles  southwest- 
erly from  Montpelier,  and  17  northeast 
from  Rutland.  It  was  granted  November 
8,  1780,  and  chartered  to  Samuel  Wilcox 
and  others,  July  29,  1781,  containing 
about  12,000  acres.  The  settlement  was 
commenced  in  1786,  by  Thomas  Hodg- 
kins,  Stephen  Holt,  George  Martin,  Dan- 
iel and  Jacob  Bov.-e,  and  a  Mr.  Woodard. 
The  town  was  organized  March  26, 1793. 
Thomas  Hodgkins  was  the  first  town 
clerk,  and  also  the  first  representative. 
Tlie  religious  denominations  are  Congre- 
gationalists  and  Methodists.  The  Con- 
gregational church  was  organized  in  1793. 
Rev.  Justin  Parsons  was  settled  over  it 
from  September,  1814,  to  1831.  Rev. 
Samuel  Sparhawk,  the  present  minister, 
was  settled  March  29,  1839.  Their  meet- 
ing house  was  erected  in  1820.  The 
Methodist  church  was  organized  in  1804, 
and  has  generally  been  supplied  by  cir- 
cuit preachers.  Their  present  minister 
is  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Slason.  The  dysentery 
prevailed  here  in  1803,  and  was  very  mor- 
tal, particularly  to  children,  and  the  epi- 
demic of  1813  was  also  very  fatal.  The 
victims  of  the  latter  were  mostly  adults. 
Two  streams,  one  from  the  west,  and  the 
other  from  tlie  south,  unite  near  the  cen- 
tre of  the  tov.'nship,  forming  Tweed  river, 
which  falls  into  White  river  in  Stock- 
bridge.  These  streams  afford  several 
good  mill  privileges.  White  river  runs 
across  the  eastern  corner.  The  township 
is  mountainous,  and  the  most  important 
elevation  is  called  Wilcox's  peak.  The 
timber  is  such  as  is  common  to  the  moun- 
tain towns.  The  turnpike  from  Bethel 
to  Rutland  passes  through  the  township 
along  Tweed  river.  There  are  here  3 
saw,  1  grist  and  1  fulling  mill,  2  stores,  2 
taverns  and  1  tannery.  Statistics  o/1840. 
Horses,  J 17;  cattle,  729;  sheep,  2,358  j 
swine,  390  ;  wheat,  bus.  584  ;  barley,  14 ; 
oats,  1,956;  rye,  294;  buckwheat,  818; 
Indian  corn,  1,531  ;  potatoes,  16,373 ;  hay, 
tons,  1,632;  sugar,  lbs.  19,920;  wool, 
5,220.     Population,  615. 
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PiTTSFouD,  a  post  town  in  Rutland 
County,  is  in  lat.  43°  43'  and  long.  4''  '2'. 
and  is  bounded  north  by  Brandon,  east  by 
Chittenden,  south  by  Rutland,  and  west 
by  Hubbardton  and  a  small  part  of  Ira. 
It  lies  CO  miles  north  of  Bennington,  and 
44  southwest  from  Montpelier,  and  was 
chartered  October  1^,  1761,  containing 
25600  acres.  The  settlement  of  this  town- 
ship was  commenced  in  the  year  1761),  by 
Messrs.  Gideon  and  Benjamin  Coolcy 
from  Greenwich,  Mass.,  but  they  were 
soon  joined  by  Roger  SteA^ens,  Felix  Pow- 
ell, Ebenezer  Hopkins,  Stephen  Mead, 
Moses  Olmsted,  Edward  Owen,  Joshua 
Woodward  and  others,  from  Massachu- 
Bctts  and  Connecticut.  The  first  records 
of  this  town  were  accidentally  burnt,  and 
therefore  the  time  of  its  organization  has 
not  been  ascertained.  It  was  probably  in 
the  year  1770.  Col.  Benjamin  Cooley 
was  first  tov.-n  clerk,  and  Jonathan  Fas- 
set  first  representative.  During  the  rev- 
olutionary war  two  picket  forts  were  erec- 
ted in  this  township,  one  called  Fort  Mott 
and  the  other  Fort  Vengeance.  The  lat- 
ter was  built  early  in  the  3'ear  1779,  upon 
an  eminence  on  the  east  side  of  Otter 
creek, and  near  the  present  stage  road  from 
Pittsford  village  to  Middlebury.  Pittsford 
was  a  frontier  township,  and  Fort  Ven- 
geance the  most  northerly  post  in  Ver- 
mont, on  the  west  side  of  the  Green 
Mountains,  which  was  iield  by  the  Amer- 
icans during  the  revolution.  The  reli- 
gious denominations  are  Congregational- 
ists.  Baptists  and  Methodists.  Elder  Eli- 
slia  Rich  was  the  first  settled  minister, 
and  was  ordained  over  the  Baptist  church 
about  the  year  1784.  Elder  Rich,  after 
preaching  here  a  number  of  yenrs,  left  tlie 
town,  and  was  succeeded  by  Elder  Wm. 
Harrington,  who  was  dismissed  about  tiie 
year  1S19.  The  Rev.  Eleazer  Harwood 
was  settled  over  the  Congregational 
church  about  the  year  178-5,  and  continu- 
ed its  pastor  till  his  death,  which  happen- 
ed in  1807.  December  30th,  of  this  year, 
the  Rev.  Holland  Weeks  was  ord;iined 
over  this  church,  and  dismissed  in  1814  ; 
the  Rev.  Asa  Mcsser  was  ordained  Jan. 
29,  1818,  and  dismissed  February,  JS22; 
and  the  Rev.  John  Ingersoll,  Dec.  18, 
1823,  and  dismissed  in  September,  1826. 
The  Rev.  Willard  Child,  the  present  min- 
ister, was  settled  April  25,  1827.  The 
Congregational,  Baptist,  and  Methodist 
societies  have  each  a  convenient  meet- 
inghouse, two  of  which  are  situated  in 
the  village  near  the  centre  of  the  town- 
ship. There  have  been  two  general  re- 
vivals of  religion,  the  former  in  1784,  and 
'5,  and  the  latter  in  1802,  and  '3.  The 
dysentery  was  very  mortal   here  in  1803, 


and  in  the  latter  part  of  summer  carried 
off  40  persons  in  tiie  course  of  4  weeks. 
The  epidemic  of  1S12  and  '13,  was  also 
very  fatal,  particularly  to  heads  of  fami- 
lies. Mrs.  Elizabeth  Smith  one  of  the 
first  settlers,  lived  to  the  age  of  96  years, 
Mr.  Elisha  Adams  to  his  \)2d  or  93d  year, 
and  several  others  to  nearly  the  same 
age.  Mary,  daughter  of  Ebenezer  Ly- 
man, was  born  in  this  town  June  20, 
1784,  and  died  January  23d,  1794.  In 
September  previous  to  her  death,  being 
but  little  more  than  9  years  of  age,  she 
weighed  174  pounds,  and  at  the  time  of 
her  death,  probably  weighed  200  lbs.  She 
was  a  healthy  child,  with  good  common 
sense,  and  her  strength  was  equal  to  her 
size.  She  caught  a  slight  cold,  and  was 
somewhat  unwell  for  about  two  weeks 
before  she  died,  but  ate  a  hearty  breakfast 
on  the  morning  preceding  her  death.  Ot- 
ter creek,  which  flows  through  the  mid- 
dle of  this  township,  from  south  to  north, 
with  a  gentle  meandering  current,  is  the 
principal  stream,  and  its  width  here  is 
from  40  to  50  yards.  Furnace  brook,  a 
considerable  tributary  of  Otter  -xreek,  is 
formed  by  the  union  of  East  creek,  and 
Philadelphia  river.  Along  these  streams 
are  extensive  meadows  of  the  rich  alluvi- 
al soil.  On  Furnace  brook  and  its  branch- 
es are  numerous  mill  privileges  which  are 
well  improved.  There  are  two  ponds,  one 
in  the  southeastern  part  covering  about 
20  acres,  and  the  other  in  the  northeast- 
ern covering  about  30  acres.  There  are 
no  mountains.  A  range  of  hills  extends 
along  the  west  line  between  this  town- 
ship and  Hubbardton.  The  soil  is  gener- 
ally loam,  with  some  tracts  which  ai'e 
sandy,  and  some  of  clay.  The  timber  is 
oak  of  several  kinds,  pine,  maple,  l)eech, 
birch,  elm,  basswood,  ash,  cherry,  butter- 
nut, walnut,  poplar,  &c.  This  township 
abounds  in  iron  ore,  which  makes  the 
best  of  ware,  and  bar  iron,  and  has  ine.x- 
haustable  quarries  of  excellent  marble. 
The  iron  ore  yields  about  25  per  cent,  of 
metalic  iron.  The  marble  is  coarse  grain- 
ed and  somewhat  flexible.  Much  of  it  is 
conveyed  down  Otter  creek  to  Middlebu- 
ry, to  be  sawn  and  manufactured  into 
jambs,  &c.  The  oxyde  of  manganese  is 
also  found  in  this  township.  In  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  township  is  a  deep  cavern 
in  which  ice  may  commonly  be  found  in 
the  months  of  July  and  August.  There 
is  a  small  village  near  the  centre  of  the 
township,  containing  two  meeting  hous- 
es, three  stores,  one  druggist  shop,  two 
taverns,  several  mechanics'  shops,  and 
about  30  dwelling  houses.  It  is  situated 
eight  miles  north  from  Rutland  court 
house.    Another  called  Millvilla<te\B  sit- 
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uated  on  Furnace  brook,  containing  two 
stores,  a  saw  and  grist  mill,  woollen  fac- 
tory, &c.  Pittsford  contains  one  of  the 
best  town  libraries  in  the  state.  It  con- 
sists of  1500  volumes,  towards  the  pur- 
chase of  which  a  Mr.  McClure,  of  Mexi- 
co, gave  $400.  The  town  is  divided  into 
13  or  14  school  districts.  There  are  1 
grist  and  eight  saw  mills,  two  woollen 
factories,  4  stores,  3  taverns,  2tanneries,  2 
furnaces,  and  an  extensive  bed  of  iron 
ore.  Statistics  of  1840. — Horses,  333; 
cattle,  l,7t)6;  slieep,  22,052  ;  swine,  536  : 
wheat,  bus.  1,837  ;  barley,  5  ;  oats,  10,121; 
rye,  2,177  ;  buck  wheat,  864  ;  Ind.  corn, 
13,425  ;  potatoes,  30,661  ,  hay,  tons,  7,- 
•  162;  sugar,  lbs.  20,539;  wool,  54,128. 
Population,  1,927. 

Plainfield,  a  small  post  town  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Washington  county,  in 
lat.  44°  14'  and  long.  4"  35',  and  is  boun- 
ded north  by  Marshfield,  east  by  Goshen 
gore,  south  by  Barre  and  Orange,  and 
west  by  Montpelier.  It  lies  55  miles 
north  from  Windsor,  and  21  northwest 
from  Newbury,  and  was  chartered  to 
Gen.  James  Whitelaw,  and  others,  Oct. 
27,  1788,  containing  10,000  acres.  The 
settlement  was  commenced  about  the 
year  1794,  by  Theodore  Perkins,  Joseph 
Batchelder,  and  Seth  Freeman.  They 
were  joined  the  next  year  by  Jonathan 
and  Bradford  Kinney,  Moulton  Batcliel- 
der,  John  Moore  and  others,  from  diiler- 
ent  parts  of  New  England.  The  titles  to 
the  lands,  under  wiiich  the  first  settlers 
purchased,  proved  to  be  bad,  and  they 
were  mostly  obliged  to  purcliase  a  second 
time.  But  by  the  indulgence  of  the  Hon. 
Heman  Allen,  into  whose  hands  the  lands 
fell,  the  inhabitants  were  mostly  enabled 
to  retain  the  farms  on  which  they  had 
commenced  improvements.  The  town 
was  organized  under  the  name  of  St.  An- 
drew's gore,  April  4,  1796,  and  Harvey 
Bancroft  was  first  town  clerk,  v;ho  was 
the  same  year  killed  by  the  fall  of  a  tree. 
November  6,  1797,  the  name  of  the  town- 
ship was  altered  to  PlainfieLl.  The  first 
town  meeting  under  this  name  was  March 
20,  1798,  and  Thomas  Vincent,  Esq.  was 
then  chosen  town  clerk.  A  small  Con- 
gregational church  was  organized  here 
about  the  year  1796,  or  1797,  a  Methodist 
church  about  the  year  1800, and  a  Univer- 
salist  society  about  the  yearl820.  TheCon- 
gregational  church  has,  for  a  part  of  the 
time,  enjoyed  the  labors  of  the  Rev.  Jon- 
athan Kinney,  and  this  and  the  other  so- 
cieties have  been  supplied  to  a  considera- 
ble extent,  by  itinerant  preachers.  TJie 
Rev.  James  Perry,  a  Methodist  preacher, 
died  here  May  ]"3,  1S40,  aged  83.  The 
township  is  watered  by  Winooski  river 


which  passes  through  the  northwest  cor- 
ner, and  by  Great  brook,  which  passes 
through  the  township  in  a  northwesterly 
direction  into  Winooski  river.  At  the 
junction  of  these  streams  is  a  small  vil- 
lage, containing  a  Congregational  and 
Methodist  meeting  house,  two  stores,  one 
tavern,  one  tannery,  &c.  There  is  a 
small  pond  in  the  eastern  part  which  is 
well  furnished  with  excellent  trout. 
There  is  also  a  mineral  spring  similar  to 
those  in  Newbury,  which  is  a  place  of 
some  resort  for  invalids.  It  is  situated 
so  near  the  margin  of  Great  brook  as  to  be. 
overflown  at  high  water.  The  surface  of 
this  township  is  uneven,  but  is  well  tim- 
bered. There  is  but  little  waste  land  and 
the  soil  is  generally  of  a  good  quality. 
The  town  is  divided  into  seven  school 
districts.  There  are  here  three  saw  and 
two  grist  mills,  one  fulling  and  one  clo- 
ver mill.  Statistics  of  1840. — Horses,  190; 
cattle,  1,145  ;  sheep,  8,853;  swine,  414  ; 
wheat,  bus.  4,298  ;  barley,  28  ;  oats,  4,- 
225  ;  rye,  199  ;  buck  wheat,  314  ;  I.  corn, 
1,036;  potatoes,  26,316  ;  hay,  tons,  2,832; 
sugar,  lbs.  13,980;  wool,  11,201.  Popu- 
lation, 880. 

Platt  or  Plott  River.     Sec  Laplot. 

Plymouth,  a  post  town  in  the  western 
part  of  Windsor  count}',  is  in  lat.  43"  31' 
and  long.  4°  19',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Bridgewater,  east  by  Reading,  south  by 
Ludlow  and  a  part  of  Mount  Holly,  and 
west  by  Shrewsbury.  It  lies  15  miles 
nearly  west  from  Windsor,  52  south  from 
Montpelier,  and  16  southeast  from  Rut- 
land ;  and  was  chartered  July  6,  1761,  by 
the  name  of  Saltash.  The  settlement  of 
this  township  was  commenced  in  1777,  by 
John  Mudge,  who  was  soon  followed  by 
Aaron  Hewett  and  others.  Wm.  Mudge 
was  the  first  child  born,  and  received  in 
consequence  a  lot  of  land.  The  town  was 
organized  about  1787.  Adam  Brown  was 
first  town  clerk,  and  Moses  Priest  first 
representative.  The  religious  societies 
are  Congregationalists,  Baptists,  Metho- 
dists, Christians,  and  Freewill  Baptists. 
The  Congregational  church  was  formed 
in  1806,  and  the  Rev.  Prince  Jennie 
settled  over  it  for  5  or  6  years.  In  1822, 
Rev.  Abel  Manning  was  settled  over  it 
and  continued  about  three  years.  The 
Baptist  church  is  the  most  numerous  and 
their  present  minister,  the  Rev.  Ambler 
Edson.  Elder  Isaac  Banister  was  the 
first  minister  of  the  Christian  church,  in 
1819, and  he  was  succeeded  by  Elder  Noah 
Johnson,  but  the  society  is  now  desti- 
tute of  a  minister.  The  Freewill  Baptist 
church  consists  of  52  members.  A  union 
meeting  house  was  built  in  the  south.part 
of  the    town,    in   1816.      The    principal 
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stream  in  this  township  is  Black  river, 
whicii  is  formed  here,  and  runs  southeas- 
terly into  Ludlow.  On  this  stream  are 
several  good  mill  seats  and  a  number  of 
natural  ponds,  which  abound  in  fish.  Two 
considerable  branches  of  Quechee  river 
also  rise  in  this  township.  A  large  share 
of  the  rocks  are  primitive  limestone, whicli 
makes  the  best  of  lime.  Not  less  than 
2,000  hogsheads  are  annually  manufac- 
tured and  transported  to  different  parts  of 
the  country.  Some  of  the  limestone 
makes  excellent  marble,  and  in  1834  a 
factory,  where  150  saws  can  be  put  in  op- 
eration, was  erected  on  Black  river,  for 
its  manufacture.  Some  of  the  marble  is 
white  and  some  beautifully  variegated. 
Tlie  surface  of  the  township  is  consider- 
ably broken.  Two  mountains  extend 
through  it  parallel  to  the  river,  and  at  no 
great  distance  from  it.  That  on  the  north- 
eastern side  is  very  abrupt,  and  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Mount  Tom.  Near  the 
meeting  house  is  an  extensive  bed  of  ste- 
atite, or  soapstone.  At  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  on  the  southwestern  side  of  the 
river,  and  about  80  rods  from  it,  are  situ- 
ted  the  Plymouth  caverns.  (Sec  Part  1st, 
jjage  S.)  This  cavern  was  discovered 
about  the  1st  of  July,  1818.  The  author 
of  this  work  visited  it  about  the  10th  of 
the  same  month,  and  explored  the  sever- 
al apartments,  an  account  of  whicli  was 
published  soon  after  in  the  Vermont  Jour- 
nal. At  this  time  numerous  stalactites 
were  suspended  from  the  roof  and  sides  of 
the  cavern,  the  greater  part  of  which 
were  rudely  beaten  off  and  carried  away 
by  the  numerous  visitants  (amounting  to 
several  thousands)  with  which  the  cav- 
ern was  thronged  during  that  summer. 
The  rocks  are  limestone,  and  the  cavern 
was  probably  formed  by  the  removal  of 
the  earth  from  among  the  rocks  by  water. 
For  the  following  very  full  and  inter- 
esting account  of  Tyson  Furnace,  in  this 
town,  and  of  the  minerals  in  the  vicinity, 
I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  R. 
H.  Washburn,  of  Ludlow. 

Tijson  Furnace,  so  named  from  the  pro- 
prietor, is  situated  in  the  southern  part  of 
Plymouth,  within  a  few  rods  of  the  boun- 
dary line  between  that  town  and  Ludlow. 
It  owes  its  existence  to  Mr.  Isaac  Tyson, 
Jr.,  of  Baltimore,  who  has  probably  done 
more  than  any  other  individual  to  devel- 
op tlie  internal  resources  of  the  state, 
having  previously  been  connected  with 
the  extensive  copperas  works  at  Strafford. 
Although  the  existence  of  a  large  quanti- 
ty of  iron  ore  in  the  vicinity  had  been  in- 
ferred for  many  years  previous,  from  the 
frequent  discovery  of  specimens  lying- 
loose  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  noth- 


ing particular  had  been  done  to  ascertain 
the  fact,  until  1835,  when  Mr.  Tyson, 
crossing  the  mountain  near  the  head  of 
Black  River — which  takes  its  rise  between 
a  high  elevation  on  the  east,called  '  Mount 
Torn,'  and  the  range  of  mountains  of  the 
west — discovered  here  several  pieces  of 
ore,  which  proved  to  be  the  micaceous 
and  magnetic  oxydes  of  iron.  The  ap- 
pearance of  these  led  him  to  institute  a 
further  examination,  and  accordingly  the 
ensuing  spring  he  despatched  Mr.  Joseph 
Martin,  his  former  agent  at  Strafford,  and 
on  whom  he  relied  as  an  experienced  mi- 
ner, to  make  a  thorough  search  in  the  vi- 
cinity. This  resulted,  in  a  short  time,  in 
the  discovery  of  the  bed  of  brown  hema- 
tite which  has  since  been  opened,  lying 
about  6  miles  south  of  the  place  where 
the  ore  was  first  discovered.  Large  mass- 
es of  this  ore  had  been  previously  found 
about  the  place,  and  quantities  of  it  had 
been  removed  to  the  nearest  iron  works 
in  order  to  be  wrought.  Some  years  pre- 
vious the  company  at  Pittsford  had  sent  a 
Mr.  Buel  to  make  experiments  upon  the 
same,  all  of  which  had  proved  successful. 
In  1837  Mr.  Tyson  commenced  the  erec- 
tion of  his  works,  which  were  put  in  ope- 
ration the  same  year  ;  they  consist  of  a 
very  large  blast  furnace,  besides  a  small 
one  for  convenience.  The  specimens  first 
discovered  by  Mr.  Tyson  near  the  head 
of  Black  River,  were  part  of  a  rich  vein 
of  rock  ore.  An  excavation  was  immedi- 
ately commenced  here,  and  the  ore, when 
smelted,  is  said  to  produce  the  best  of 
wrought  iron.  A  combination  of  the  two 
kinds,  however,  is  generally  used  in  the 
castings.  Two  other  excavations  were 
also  made,  one  about  5  miles  north  of  the 
furnace,  and  the  other  2  miles  south,  in 
the  town  of  Ludlow.  Another  location 
of  ore,  apparently  of  a  superior  quality  to 
the  others,  has  been  discovered  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  east  of  the  furnace,  called 
sparry  or  spathic,  and  sometimes .'^/cc/  ore, 
from  the  fact  that  steel  may  be  procured 
from  it  without  the  subsequent  process  ; 
from  the  beautiful  rhoniboidal  surfaces, 
wliich  it  presents,  it  appears  to  be  a  crys- 
talized  carbonate.  The  bed  of  brown  he- 
matite above  mentioned,  is  situated  about 
one  fourth  of  a  mile  west  of  the  furnace, 
and  is  nearly  parallel  with  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  forming  an  angle  with  a  per- 
pendicular of  65°.  A  shaft  was  sunk  to 
tiK!  depth  of  70  feet,  but  it  becoming  ne- 
cessary to  drain  the  mine,  adrift  was  dug, 
extending  horizontally  about  80  rods. 
The  excavation  in  the  ore  bed  has  already 
proceeded  over  400  feet.  Another  shaft 
has  recently  been  sunk  a  few  rods  west 
of  the  first ;  the  ore  was  reached  at  a  depth 
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of35  feet  from  the  surface.  In  draining 
off  tlie  mine  a  large  bed  of  sand  was  dis- 
covered, which  has  proved  very  service- 
able for  moulding.  The  various  kinds  of 
ore  which  have  been  found  here,  and  all 
of  them  of  a  superior  quality,  render  this 
one  of  the  most  favorable  locations  in  the 
country  ;  and  the  iron,  which  is  produced 
by  compounding  them  together,  is  believ- 
ed to  be  superior  to  any  other  in  New 
England,  and  is  said  to  be  equal  to  the 
best  of  foreign  importation.  Through  the 
enterprise  of  the  proprietor,  a  flourishing 
village  has  already  sprung  up  here.  A 
store  and  a  ware-ho\ise  are  connected 
with  the  works,  as  are  also  all  the  neces- 
sary mechanical  shops.  In  order  to  se- 
cure the  complete  success  of  his  under- 
taking, Mr.  Tyson  had  previously  pur- 
chased all  the  wood  land  in  the  vicinity, 
in  order  to  be  well  supplied  with  the  ne- 
cessary article  of  fuel,  and  so  extensive 
are  the  forests  around,  and  so  apparently 
inexhaustible  the  mines  which  have  been 
already  developed,  that  there  is  little 
doubt  but  the  establishment  will  be  able 
in  a  short  time  to  supply  the  whole  coun- 
ty with  the  important  product  of  iron. 
The  average  number  of  liands  connected 
with  the  furnace  is  about  100.  The  cast- 
ings and  pig  iron  amount  in  the  year  to 
about  600  tons.  The  stoves  and  other  ar- 
ticles sent  forth  have  already  reached 
most  of  the  New  England  states,  and  ob- 
tained a  decided  preference.  The  pres- 
ent manager  is  Mr.  Martin,  and  the  agent 
Mr.  Augustus  Haven.  A  post  ofiice,  of 
the  same  name,  lias  been  established  liere. 
and  a  stage  runs  daily  through  the  place. 
All  that  lias  been  already  accomplished 
has  been  done  without  the  aid  of  an  act 
of  incorporation,  and  the  proprietor  in- 
tends still  fiirtlier  to  enlarge  his  under- 
taking, by  erecting  a  rolling  mill  and  nail 
factory.  The  works  are  favorably  situa- 
ted 5  miles  north  of  the  village  in  Lud- 
low, and  17  southwest  from  Woodstock. 
The  village  has  sprung  up  as  if  by  en- 
chantment, among  the  jnountains,  and, 
from  its  romantic  location,  offers  induce- 
ments to  the  admirer  of  whatever  is  grand 
in  the  works  of  nature.  In  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  are  three  beautiful  sheets  of 
water,  two  of  whicli  are  well  stocked 
with  the  lake  fish,  and  are  about  a  mile 
in  lenglli.  In  the  north  part  of  the  town 
lie  the  Plymouth  caves,  imbedded  in  the 
side  of  the  mountain.  To  the  lover  of  the 
natural  sciences,  and  particularly  to  the 
mineralogist  and  geologist,  the  locality  is 
a  matter  of  interest.  The  Green  Moun- 
tain range  seems  here  to  display  gratuit- 
ously its  internal  wealth.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  plumbago  have  been  found  in  the 


vicinity.  Considerable  manganese  has 
been  exported  from  thence,  and  specimens 
of  copper  ore  are  occasionally  discovered. 
A  large  bed  of  steatite  lies  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  to  the  east.  Nearly  all  the 
minerals  common  in  the  state,  are  found 
in  different  parts  of  the  town.  Limestone 
exists  in  great  abundance.  A  few  miles 
north  of  the  iron  works  is  a  valuable  quar- 
ry of  marble,  whicli  has  been  wrought  to 
considerable  advantage.  It  consists  of 
several  different  kinds,  varying  in  color 
and  quality  ;  the  most  beautiful  of  which, 
as  well  as  the  most  valuable,  is  a  dark 
clouded  ;  the  others  consist  of  different 
shades  of  white  and  sienna.  The  success 
which  has  thus  far  attended  the  establish- 
ment of  Mr.  Tj'son,  seems  almost  unpar- 
alleled ;  and  if  we  may  judge  of  its  future 
success  from  its  past  and  present,  we  may 
readily  infer  that  it  will  become,  at  no 
distant  period,  one  of  the  leading  places 
in  the  state. 

Plymouth  is  a  good  grazing  township, 
and  there  are  here  some  excellent  dairies. 
It  is  divided  into  fifteen  school  districts, 
with  school  houses.  There  are  three  grist 
and  thirteen  saw  mills,  one  trip  hammer 
shop,  two  stores,  two  taverns  and  one 
tannery.  Statistics  of  1840. — Horses,  275; 
cattle,  1,730;  sheep,  8,144  ;  swine,  537; 
v/heat,  bus.  1,1>10  ;  barley,  384;  oats,  6,- 
676,  rye,  645  ;  buck  wheat,  1,333;  Ind. 
corn,  3,374  ;  potatoes,  59,840  ;  hay,  tons, 
4,127;  sugar,  lbs.  13,480;  wool,  17,105. 
Population,  1417. 

PococK.  Name  altered  to  Bristol,  Oc- 
tober 21,  1789.     See  Bristol. 

PoMFRET,  a  township  in  the  north  part 
of  Windsor  county,  is  in  lat.  43°  42'  and 
and  long.  4°  31',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Sharon,  east  by  Hartford,  south  by  Wood- 
stock and  west  by  Barnard.  It  lies  18 
miles  north  from  Windsor,  and  40  south 
from  Montpelier  ;  was  chartered  July  8, 
1761,  to  Isaac  Dana  and  associates,  and  is 
seven  miles  long  and  five  and  a  half  wide. 
Tlie  settlement  of  this  township  was  com- 
menced in  the  spring  of  1770,  by  Barthol- 
omew Durkee,  from  Pomfret,  Con.,  who 
came  into  it  with  his  family,  consisting  of 
a  wife  and  five  children,  on  the  6th  day 
of  March.  In  coming  into  the  town,  the 
family  proceeded  on  foot,  upon  a  snow- 
slioe  path,  six  miles,  drawing  their  furni- 
ture upon  handsleds.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  days,  they  were  joined  in  the  settle- 
ment by  Mr.  Jolm  Cheedle  and  family. 
John,  son  of  B.  Durkee,  was  bom  Decem- 
ber 25.  of  this  year,  and  was  the  first  child 
born  in  town.  The  proprietors  made  him 
a  present  of  100  acres  of  land.  In  1771, 
Wm.  Wilson  came  into  the  township  from 
Connecticut,  and,  a  few  weeks  after,  his 
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wife  and  three  children  followed  him  the 
whole  distance  on  foot.  In  the  course  of 
two  years,  the  settlement  was  increased 
by  a  great  number  of  families,  among 
whom  were  John  W.  Dana,  Seth  flodges 
and  Benjamin  Bugbee.  Mr.  Dana  built 
the  first  grist  mill,  soon  after  he  came  in- 
to town,  upon  a  small  stream,  wliich  emp- 
ties into  Wliite  river.  The  town  was  or- 
ganized in  March,  1773,  and  Joliu  W. 
Dana  was  chosen  town  clerk.  At  this 
meeting  John  Throop  was  chosen  justice 
of  the  peace,  and  tlirce  constables  were 
appointed,  and  but  two  highway  survey- 
ors. The  town  was  first  represented  in 
1778,  by  John  Throop.  The  first  settled 
minister  was  the  Rev.  Elishallutcliinson, 
of  the  Congregational  order.  He  was  or- 
dained December  14,  1784,  and  dismissed 
January  8,  1795.  He  was  succeeded  by 
the  Rev.  Ignatius  Thompson,  who  was 
ordained  November  20,  1805,  and  dis- 
missed April  26,  1811.  Rev.  John  Dut- 
ton  was  ordained  March  17,  1819,  and  has 
since  been  dismissed.  Their  present 
meeting  house,  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  townsliip,  was  built  in  1792.  There 
are  also,  in  this  township,  a  considerable 
number  of  Methodists,  Christians,  Bap- 
tists, &c.  The  spotted  fever  prevailed 
here  in  1811  and  '12,  and  was  very  mor- 
tal among  the  young  people  and  children. 
The  surface  of  the  townsliip  is  considera- 
bly uneven,  but  the  soil  is  generally  good. 
There  are  to  be  seen  here  the  traces  of  a 
hurricane,  which  formerly  passed  tiirough 
the  township  from  west  to  east.  The 
timber  was,  probably,  all  laid  prostrate 
through  the  distance  of  seven  or  eight 
miles,  and  about  100  rods  in  width,  a  new 
growth  having  evidently  arisen,  much 
younirer  than  the  neighboring  forests, 
none  of  the  trees  appearing,  from  the 
number  of  concentric  layers,  to  be  more 
than  120  years  of  age.  White  river 
touches  upon  the  northeast  corner,  and 
Quechee  river  touches  upon  the  southeast 
corner.  The  other  streams  are  small. 
There  are  in  town  13  school  districts,  1 
grist,  4  saw  and  1  fulling  mill,  1  carding 
machine,  2  stores,  2  taverns  and  2  tanne- 
ries. Statistics  of  1840. —  Horses,  396; 
cattle,  4,982;  sheep,  14,-526  ;  swine,  1,449; 
wheat,  bus.  4,435  ;  barley,  85  ;  oats,  15,- 
786;  rye,  1,3.52;  buckwheat,  2,520;  In- 
dian corn,  11,021 ;  potatoes,  65,135 ;  hay, 
tons,  5,947 ;  sugar,  lbs.  39,261  ;  wool, 
32,683.     Population,  J, 774. 

Pottier's  Point  is  situated  on  the 
west  side  of  Shelburne,  2  miles,  182  rods 
from  the  south  wharf  in  Burlington.  It 
took  its  name  from  John  Pettier,  the  first 
settler  upon  it.  It  is  often  called  Shel- 
barue  Point. 


PouLTNEY,  a  post  town  in  the  western 
part  of  Rutland  county,  is  in  lat.  44°  32' 
and  long.  3"  54',  and  is  i)ounded  north  by 
Castleton,  east  by  Middletown  and  Ira, 
south  by  Wells,  and  west  by  Hampton, 
N.  Y.  It  lies  60  miles  soutliwest  from 
Montpclier,  13  from  Rutland,  and  46  north 
from  Bennington.  It  was  chartered  Sep- 
tember 21,  1761,  and  contains  about  35 
square  miles.  The  first  proprietor's  meet- 
ing was  held  at  Sheffield,  Mass.,  June  7, 
1763.  The  settlement  was  commenced 
in  1771,  by  Thomas  Ashley  and  Ebenezer 
Allen.  The  early  settlers  were  mostly 
emigrants  from  Connecticut  and  the  west- 
ern part  of  Massachusetts.  Heber  Allen 
was  first  town  clerk,  and  Wm.  Ward  first 
representative.  The  religious  denomi- 
nations are  Congregationalists,  Baptists, 
Methodists  and  Episcopalians,  each  of 
wliich  has  a  good  meeting  house.  That 
of  the  Congregationalists  was  erected  in 
1803,  that  of  the  Baptists  in  1805,  that  of 
the  Metliodists  more  recently,  and  that  of 
the  Episcopalians  in  1831.  liev.  Ithainer 
Hibbard  was  the  first  settled  minister. 
He  was  settled  over  the  Congregational 
church  in  1780,  and  dismissed  July  7, 
1796.  His  successors  have  been  Rev. 
James  Thompson  from  May  18,  1803,  tO' 
1820;  Rev.  Ethan  Smith  from  Nov.  21, 
1821,  to  December,  1826;  Rev.  Sylvester 
Cochrane  from  Oct.  24,  1827,  to  Oct.  13, 
1834,  and  Hev.  Solomon  Lyman,  the  pres- 
ent pastor,  settled  Feb.  25,  1835.  This 
society  has  funds  to  the  amount  of  $5000. 
Elder  Clark  Kendrick  was  the  first  settled 
minister  of  the  Baptist  church.  He  was 
ordained  in  1802,  and  died  in  March,  1824. 
Their  present  minister  is  the  Rev.  V.  R. 
Hotchkiss.  The  Episcopal  church,  which 
bears  the  !;aine  of  6'f.  John's  Church,  con- 
sists of  about  50  communicants.  The 
Episcopal  cler<rymen  who  have  officiated 
here  more  or  less  are  Rev.  Bethuel  Ciiit- 
tenden.  Rev.  Amos  Pardee,  Rev.  Moore 
Bingham,  Rev.  Luman  Foote  and  Rev. 
L.  M.  Purdy.  Of  the  Methodist  church 
we  have  no  account.  The  epidemic  in 
the  spring  of  1813,  was  very  distressing, 
and  in  the  course  of  three  months  was  fa- 
tal to  about  60  of  the  inhabitants.  This 
township  is  watered  by  Poultney  river 
and  its  numerous  tributaries,  which  afford 
a  number  of  valuable  mill  seats.  The  soil 
is  generally  warm  and  productive,  and 
the  surface  pleasantly  diversified  witli 
hills  and  vallies.  Along  Poultney  river 
the  alluvial  flats  are  extensive  and  very 
productive.  The  timber  is  mostly  decid- 
uous, there  being  but  few  evergreens.  A 
violent  freshet,  in  July,  18J1,  swept  off 
from  the  streams  here  four  grist  and  four 
saw  mills,  one  woollen  factor}',  one  caro- 
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ing  machine,  and  several  other  buildings. 
There  are  two  pleasant  villages  in  Poult- 
ney,  called  East  Poultney  and  West  Foult- 
ney.  East  Poultney  contains  three  houses 
for  public  worship,  3  stores,  1  grist  and  2 
saw  mills,  1  iron  foundry  with  machine 
shops,  10  or  12  mechanics,  1  tannery,  2 
taverns,  and  about  GO  dwelling  houses. 
West  Poultney  contains  a  stone  chapel, 
the  Troy  Conference  Academy,  a  bank, 
3  stores,  1  tavern,  an  extensive  iron  foun- 
dry, 52  dwelling  houses  and  312  inhabi- 
tants. The  academy  was  projected  at  a 
meeting  of  the  citizens,  January  14, 1834  ; 
adopted  by  the  Troy  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  September  3 ; 
chartered  by  the  legislature  of  Vermont 
Oct.  2.5,  and  went  into  operation  Sept.  1, 
1836.  The  principal  building  is  of  brick, 
112  feet  by  36,  with  4  principal  stories,  an 
attic  and  basement,  and  a  rear  90  by  32 
feet.  The  school  is  conducted  by  4  male 
and  2  female  teachers.  (See  part  second, 
pages  180  and  184.^  There  are  iji  town 
15  school  districts,  2  grain,  6  saw  and  sev- 
eral fulling  mills,  5  stores,  4  taverns,  and 
3  tanneries.  Statistics  of  1840. — Horses, 
363;  cattle,  2,098;  sheep,  13,696  ;  swine, 
1,013;  wheat,  bus.  1,613;  barley,  38; 
oats,  10,748  ;  rye,  3,894  ;  buckwheat, 
1,283;  Indian  corn,  22,082;  potatoes,  28,- 
724  ;  hay,  tons,  5,013 ;  sugar,  lbs.  10,765; 
wool,  34,946.     Population,  1,880. 

Poultney  River,  rises  in  Tinmouth 
and  runs  a  westerly  course  through  Mid- 
dletown  and  Poultney.  On  arriving  at 
the  west  line  of  Poultney,  it  begins  to 
form  the  boundary  between  Vermont  and 
New-York,  and,  running  between  Fair- 
Haven  and  West-Haven,  on  the  north, 
and  Hampton,  N.  Y.,  on  the  south,  falls 
into  the  head  of  East  bay,  wiiich  is  an 
arm  of  lake  Champlain.  From  Fair-Ha- 
ven it  receives  (^astleton  river,  and  from 
West-Haven,  Hubbardton  river.  The 
whole  length  of  Poultney  river  is  about 
2.")  miles,  and  it  affords  a  number  of  ex- 
cellent mill  seats.  'A  remarkable  change 
took  place  in  tiiis  stream,  in  1783.  A  lit- 
tle above  its  junction  with  East  bay,  a 
ridge  of  land  crosses  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion. The  river  running  a  northwesterly 
course,  on  meeting  the  ridge,  turned 
suddenly  towards  tiie  northeast,  and,  af- 
ter keeping  that  course  about  half  a  mile, 
turned  westerly,  rushing  down  a  steep 
ledge  of  rocks,  and  forming  a  number  of 
fine  mill  privileges.  The  river  had,  for 
some  years,  been  observed  to  be  making 
encroachments  upon  the  ridge  at  the 
place,  where  it  turned  to  the  northeast; 
and  in  May,  1783,  during  a  violent  fresh- 
et, the  river  broke  through  the  ridge,  and, 
meeting  with  no  rocks,  it  cut  a  channel 


100  feet  deep  lowering  the  bed  of  the  riv- 
er for  some  distance  above,  and  carrying 
immense  quantities  of  earth  into  East  bay. 
The  bay,  which  was  before  navigable  for 
vessels  of  40  tons  burden,  was  so  com- 
pletely filled, for  several  miles, that  a  canoe 
could  with  difficulty  pass  at  low  water, 
and  the  navigation  was  much  obstructed 
at  Fiddler's  Elbow,  a  narrow  place  in  the 
lake  near  South  bay.  The  obstructions 
iiave  since  been  mostly  removed  by  the 
force  of  the  current.  A  company  was 
incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  navigation  of  these  waters.' 

PowNAL,  a  post  town  in  the  southwest 
corner  of  Bennington  county  and  south- 
west corner  of  the  state,  is  in  lat.  42"  47' 
and  long.  3°  54'  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Bennington,  east  by  Stamford,  south  by 
Williamstown,  Mass.,  and  west  by  Hoo- 
sic,  N.  Y.  It  lies  56  miles  southwester- 
ly from  Rutland  and  30  west  from  Brat- 
tleboro'.  It  was  chartered  Jan.  8,  1760, 
and  contains  about  25,000  acres.  The  set- 
tlement of  this  township,  under  the  Hew 
Hampshire  charter,  was  commenced  in 
the  spring  of  1762,  there  being  at  that 
time  4  or  5  Dutch  families  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  township,  claiming  under  the 
"  Hoosic  Patent,"  granted  by  the  govern- 
ment of  New  York.  Among  tlie  early 
settlers  of  the  town  were  the  families  of 
Wright,  Gardner,  Morgan,  Dunham,  No- 
ble, Card,  Curtis,  Watson,  and  Seelye, 
but  the  precise  time  when  they  severally 
came  into  the  town  is  not  ascertained.  In 
1791  it  was  the  third  in  Bennington  coun- 
ty, and  the  fifth  in  the  state,  in  point  of 
population,  containing  at  that  time  1,746 
inhabitants.  The  religious  denominations 
are  Baptists,  Methodists,  and  Protestant 
Methodists.  The  surface  of  the  township 
is  considerably  uneven,  but  the  soil  is  gen- 
erally good,  and  produces  plentiful  crops. 
It  is  well  adapted  to  the  production  of 
grain  and  grass,  and  here  are  kept  some 
of  the  finest  dairies  in  the  state.  The 
principal  stream  is  Hoosic  river,  which  is 
formed  here  and  passes  off  in  a  northwest- 
erly direction  into  tlie  township  of  Hoo- 
sic, N.  Y.  Along  this  stream  are  some 
rich  and  beautiful  tracts  of  intervale,  and 
on  it  are  several  valuable  stands  for  mills. 
Some  of  the  head  branches  of  Walloom- 
scoik  river  rise  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  this  township,  and  pass  off  into  Ben- 
nington. The  town  is  divided  into  13 
school  districts,  and  contains  a  meeting- 
house, situated  near  the  centre,  2  stores, 
2  taverns,  2  grist  and  5  saw  mills, mechan- 
ics' shops,  &c.  Statistics  of  1840. — Hor- 
ses, 313;  cattle,  1,468;  sheep,  9,540,' 
swine,  1,169;  wheat,  bus.  1,075;  barley, 
150  ;   oats,    20,891  ;  rye,   4,057  ;    buck- 
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wheat,  1,072;  Ind.  corn,  11,147;  pota- 
toes, 28,'215;  li.-L}',  tons,  3,164  ;  sugar,  lbs. 
6,087  ;  wool,  22,:i67.  Population,  1,613. 
Putney,  a  post  town  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Windham  county,  is  in  lat.  4xJ''  5!)'  and 
lonjr.  4'^'  28\  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Westminster,  east  by  Connecticut  river, 
wliich  separates  it  from  Westmoreland, 
N.  H.,  south  by  Dummerston,  and  west 
by  Brookline.  It  lies  10  miles  nortii  from 
Massachusetts  line,  and  33  south  from  1 
Windsor.  It  was  chartered  by  N.  Hamp- 
shire Dec.  26,  1753,  to  Col.  Josiali  VVil- 
lard,  and  rechartered  by  New  York  Nov. 
6,  1766,  and  now  contains  18,115  acres. 
A  settlement  was  commenced  and  a  fort 
built  on  the  "  Great  Me;idow,"  so  called, 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  a  little 
previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  French 
war  in  1744  ;  but  on  tlie  commencement 
of  hostilities,  tiie  I'ort  was  evacuated,  and 
the  inhabitants,  togetiier  with  those  iVom 
adjacent  towns,  retired  to  Northtield,  Ms  , 
which  was  the  frontier  post  during  tha-t 
war.  One  circumstance  took  place,  how- 
ever, previous  to  the  breaking  up  of  the 
fort,  vv-hich  undoubtedly  hastened  that 
event,  which  was  as  follows  : — A  man  by 
the  name  of  William  Pliipps  was  hoeing 
corn  on  the  5th  of  July,  17-45,  near  tlie 
southwest  corner  of  tlie  meadow,  when 
two  Indians  sprang  upon  him,  and  drag- 
ged him  into  the  woods  near  by.  Here, 
after  a  short  parley,  one  of  the  Indians 
departed,  leaving  the  prisoner  under  the 
care  of  liis  comrade.  Phipps,  with  tlie 
hardihood  characteristic  of  the  pioneers 
in  these  wilds,  watching  an  opportunity, 
struck  his  keeper  down  with  his  hoe,  and 
seizing  his  gun,  gave  the  other,  who  was 
returning,  a  fatal  wound.  Thus  at  liber- 
ty again,  he  sought  refuge  in  the  fort ; 
but,  unfortunately,  before  he  reached  it, 
he  fell  in  witli  three  other  Indians,  who 
butchered  the  brave  fellow  in  cold  blood. 
Five  days  after  this  event  the  Indians 
made  an  attack  upon  Upper  Ashuelot, 
(Keene,  N.  H.)  and  killed  and  scalped  Jo- 
siah  Fisher.  Shortly  after,  Nehemiah 
Howe,  as  he  was  cutting  timber  on  the 
"  Meadow,"  was  captured  by  the  Indians 
and  carried  to  Canada,  where  he  died.  In 
1754  the  first  permanent  settlement  was 
made  in  town,  by  John  Perry,  Philip  Al- 
exander, and  Michael  Gilson,  emigrants 
from  Massachusetts.  They  located  them- 
selves on  the  Great  meadow,  as  their  pre- 
decessors had  done,  and  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing, 1755,  in  company  with  others 
lately  arrived,  built  a  fort  on  the  site  of 
the  house  now  occupied  by  Col.  Thomas 
White.  (This  fort  was  120  feet  long  by 
80  wide,  and  was  built  of  yellow  pine  tim- 
ber, hewed  aix   inches  thick   uud  laid    up 
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about  16  feet  high, — the  houses  were  built 
against  the  wall,  with  a  roof  slanting  up, 
(called  a  salt-box  roof,)  to  the  top  of  the 
wall,  the  wall  of  the  fort  making  the  back 
wall  of  the  house,  and  the  houses  all 
i'roiiting  tJie  hollow  square  in  the  centre 
of  the  fort.  It  was  garrisoned  by  troops 
from  New  Hampshire  until  about  1760  ) 
The  first  settlement  on  Sackett's  brook, 
or  what  is  now  called  Putney  street,  was 
made  by  Joshua  Parker,  in  1764.  The 
town  was  orgaaiz(  d,  and  tiie  first  town 
officers  chosen,  i>Iay  8,  1770.  Noah  Sa- 
bin  was  first  town  clerk.  The  religious  de- 
nominations are  Congregationalists,  Bap- 
tists, Methodists,  and  Universalists.  The 
Congregational  church  was  organized 
Oct.  17,  1776,  at  which  time  they  settled 
the  Rev.  Josiah  Goodhue,  who  died  Nov. 
14,  171*7.  His  successors  have  been  llev. 
Jairus  Remington,  from  Feb.  12,  IBUO,  to 
Feb.  15,  1803;  Rev  Elisha  D.  Andrews, 
from  June  25,  1807,  to  May  27,  1820 ; 
Rev.  B.  H.  Pitman,  March  3,  1830,  to 
Nov.  1,  1832.  Rev.  Amos  Foster,  the 
present  minister,  was  settled  Feb.  13, 
1833.  Their  first  meeting  house  was  built 
in  1773;  their  present  house  in  1803. 
The  Baptist  church  wasorganizcd  in  1786. 
The  ministers  have  been  the  Rev. Messrs. 
Jonathan  Wilson, Lewis  Allen,  Ziba  How- 
ard, and  Ferris  Moore.  Their  present 
meeting  house  v^as  built  in  1839.  The 
Methodist  church  was  organized  in  July, 
1828.  The  ministers  have  been  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Justin  Spalding,  Jona.  Hazeltine, 
C.  D.  Cahoon,  and  John  S  Smith.  Meet- 
ing house  built  in  1832.  The  Universal- 
ist  t-.ociety  was  formed  in  1833.  The  town 
has  generally  been  healthy.  The  dysen- 
tery prevailed  here  in  1775,  and  the  epi- 
demic of  1813  was  very  mortal.  There 
were  38  deaths  by  the  liitter  between  the 
9th  of  Jan.  and  the  13th  of  April.  On 
the  lijth  of  August,  1788,  a  violent  tem- 
pest prostrated  a  great  part  of  the  forest 
trees  here.  In  1770  the  town  was  over- 
run by  immense  swarms  of  worms, which, 
like  the  swarms  of  Egypt,  ate  up  every 
green  thing;  also  to  a  limited  extent  in 
1823  and  4.  The  bottom  lands  on  the  riv- 
er and  Sacket's  brook,  in  this  town,  are 
rich  alluvial  tracts,  and  amply  repay  the 
toil  of  the  husbandman  by  their  abundant 
crops.  The  "great  meadow,"  with  its 
waving  fields  of  corn  and  luxuriant  vege- 
tation, on  a  summer  day  affords  a  treat  to 
the  lover  of  nature  rarely  equalled.  The 
!  uplands  are  mostly  of  a  rich,  strong  soil, 
j  and  well  adajited  to  grazing  and  the  pro- 
I  duction  of  the  hardier  kinds  of  grain. 
I  The  lowest  meadow  lands,  when  the  coun- 
I  try  was  new,  were  covered  with  a  tangled 
■  growlli  of  butternut,  elm,  sof"t  maple,  and 
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yellow  pine.  The  higher  flats  abounded 
with  the  white  pine,  of  a  majestic  kind. 
This  glory  of  the  American  forest  has, 
however,  nearly  disappeared,  there  being 
only  here  and  there  a  solitary  tree  raising 
its  head  to  the  heavens,  and  standing  as 
an  emblem  of  the  few  early  settlers  that 
remain  amongst  us.  The  other  forest 
trees  are  oak,  maple,  beech,  birch, walnut, 
ash,  &c.  The  rock  formations  on  the  east 
side  of  Sackett's  brook  are  mostly  mica 
slate,  abounding  with  garnets  and  stauro- 
tide.  Through  the  centre  of  the  town  run 
the  extensive  strata  of  argilite  or  roof 
slate,  that  extend  from  Massachusetts  line 
far  into  Vermont.  West  of  this  range 
comes  the  mica  slate  again,  interspersed 
with  a  hard  black  limestone.  In  the  east 
part  of  the  town  is  found  a  very  rare  min- 
eral, known  by  the  name  of  fluate  of  lime 
or  fluor  spar,  of  a  beautiful  emerald  green 
color.  This  is  the  only  locality  in  the 
United  States  where  this  mineral,  of  an 
emerald  green,  is  found.  Specimens  of 
it  have  been  sent  to  the  most  distinguish- 
ed mineralogists  in  this  country  and  Eu- 
rope. Serpentine  of  a  beautiful  shade, 
and  susceptible  of  a  high  polisli,  is  found 
here  also.  The  village  of  Putney  is  about 
one  mile  from  Connecticut  river,  and  is 
built  on  both  sides  of  Sackett's  brook. 
The  location  is  pleasant,  in  the  bosom  of 
a  beautiful  valley,  and  sheltered  on  each 
side,  except  towards  the  east,  from  the 
bleak  winds  of  our  climate,  by  forest- 
crowned  hills.  Sackett's  brook,  a  never 
failing  stream,  affords  many  valuable  mill 
privileges,  and  its  waters  are  employed  in 
the  short  space  of  100  rods  to  keep  in  op- 
eration one  large  factory,  2  paper  mills,  2 
fulling  mills,  a  bark  mill,  a  trip  hammer, 
a  machine  shop,  a  saw  mill,  and  a  grist 
mill,  affording  occupation  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  hands.  The  factory  above  spoken 
of  is  80  feet  long  by  32  wide,  4  stories  in 
height,  with  two  setts  of  machinery, which 
turn  off  annually  33,000  3'ds.  of  cassi- 
meres,  valued  at  $40,000.  Beside  the 
buildings  enumerated  above,  there  are  in 
the  village  1  smaller  woollen  factory,  1 
grist  mill,  1  saw  mill,  3  stores,  2  taverns, 
and  about  20  mechanics'  shops,  besides 
dwelling  houses.  Number  of  school  dis- 
tricts in  town,  13.  Statistics  of  1840. — 
Horses,  262  ;  cattle,  1,778  ;  sheep,  6,956 ; 
Bwine,  985  ;  wheat,  bus.  993;  barley,  130  ; 
oats,  18,400  ;  rye,  2,274  ;  buckwheat,  325  ; 
Ind.  corn,  12,225 ;  potatoes,  26,390  ;  hay, 
tons,  2,849  ;  sugar,  Jbs.  8,830  ;  wool,  13,- 
730.     Population,  1,382. 

QuECHEE  River.  See Ottd- Quechee  river . 

QuECHEE  VriLAGE.     Sce  Hartford. 

Randolph,  a  post  town  in  the  western 
part  of  Orange  county,  is  in  lat,  43°  56' 


and  long.  4°  25',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Brookfield,  east  by  Tunbridge,  south  by 
Bethel,  and  west  by  Braintree.  It  lies  23 
miles  south  from  Montpelier,and  34  north- 
west from  Windsor.  It  was  granted  Nov. 2, 
1780,  and  chartered  to  Aaron  Storrs 
and  otliers,  June  29,  1781,  containing 
28,.596  acres.  A  company,  consisting  of 
20  persons,  was  formed  at  Hanover,  N.  H., 
then  called  Dresden,  in  May,  1778,  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  this  township, 
known  to  them  by  the  name  of  Middle- 
sex. At  the  first  meeting  of  this  com- 
pany the  Hon.  Joseph  Marsh  was  cho- 
sen moderator  and  agent  to  prefer  a  peti- 
tion to  the  legislature  for  a  charter  ;  Capt. 
Aaron  Storrs  was  chosen  clerk,  and  Capt. 
Abel  Marsh  to  ascertain  whether  there 
were  any  claimants  of  the  land  in  New- 
York,  or  elsewhere.  The  settlement  was 
commenced  here  three  or  four  years  be- 
fore the  township  was  chartered.  As  near 
as  can  be  ascertained  William  Evans  and 
family,  Edward  Evans,  John  Parks  and 
Experience  Davis,  were  the  first  persons 
who  wintered  in  the  township.  Mr.  Za- 
dock  Steele  was  taken  from  this  town- 
ship by  the  Indians  and  carried  into  cap- 
tivity, on  the  17th  of  October,  1780,  the 
day  after  the  burning  of  Royalton.  Ran- 
dolph Parmelee  was  the  first  child  born 
in  this  township.  The  town  was  organ- 
ized March  31,  1783,  and  Jehiel  Wood- 
ward was  first  town  clerk.  The  religious 
denominations  are,  Congregationalists, 
Methodists,  Freewill  Baptits,  Universal- 
ists.  Christians,  Episcopalians,  and  some 
Baptists.  The  Rev.  Elijah  Brainard  was 
ordained  over  the  Congregational  church 
and  society,  September  6,  1786,  and  dis- 
missed January  4,  1798.  The  Rev.  Til- 
ton  Eastman  was  settled  June  3,  1801, 
and  dismissed  in  May,  1830 ;  the  Rev. 
Moses  Kimball  was  settled  from  January 

7,  1832,  to  November,  1833  ;  and  Rev.  E. 
J.  Boardman,   from  July,  1834,  to  March 

8,  1842.  This  society  erected  a  new  and 
elegant  meeting  house  in  1838,  on  the 
site  of  the  old  one,  built  at  the  centre  in 
1792.  An  Episcopal  church  by  the  name 
of  Grace  Church  was  organized  here  in 
1834,  but  it  is  small  and  destitute  of  regu- 
lar services.  The  town  has  generally 
been  very  healthy.  There  were  a  few 
cases  of  the  spotted  fever  in  1811,  and  the 
dysentery  was  very  distressing  here  in 
the  autumn  of  1823.  This  township  is 
watered  by  the  second  and  third  branch 
of  White  ri  ver,the  former  running  through 
the  eastern  and  the  latter  through  the  wes- 
tern part  of  the  township.  These  streams 
and  their  tirbutaries  afford  a  number  of 
advantageous  situations  for  mills.  The 
timber  is,  principally,  maple,  beech,  and 
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birch,  witli  some  hemlock  and  spruce. 
The  surface  of  the  township  is  considera- 
bly elevated, but  is  le.'^s  broken  than  that  of 
tJic  towns  generally  in  this  vicinity.  The 
soil  is  productive  and  the  farming  inter- 
est extensive.  There  are  here  three 
pleasant  villages,  one  in  the  centre  of 
the  tov;nship,  another  in  the  eastern,  and 
the  other  in  the  western  part.  The  Cen- 
tre village  is  very  handsomely  situated 
on  elevated  ground,  and  contains  2  hand- 
some meeting  houses,  an  academy  scliool 
house,  a  post  ofFce,  2  attornien'  offices,  2 
stores,  1  tavern,  and  a  number  of  hand- 
some dwelling  houses.  The  Hon.  Dud- 
ley Chase,  many  years  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  afterwards 
judge  of  the  supreme  court,  and  subse- 
quently senator  in  Congress,  resides  here. 
The  union  meeting'  house  in  this  village, 
erected  in  1837,  is  occupied  principally 
by  the  Universalists  and  Methodists.  Tlie 
principal  preachers  have  been  Rev.  Wm. 
S.  Ballou,Universalist,  and  Rev. S.P.Wil- 
liams, Methodist.  Randolph  Academy, 
or  Orange  County  Grammar  School,  was 
established  here  Nov.  8,  1806,  and  the 
building  erected  in  1807.  This  institution 
is  well  furnished  with  apparatus,  and  the 
literary  society  connected  with  it  has  a 
library  of  300  vols.,  for  the  use  and  bene- 
fit ofthe  scholars.  This  academy  has  been, 
for  the  most  part,  deservedly  popular. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  prceptors  : 

William  Nutting,  from  1807  to  1813. 

D.  Hieck,  from  1813  to  1814. 

Rut'iis  Nutting,  from  1814  to  1818. 

Georgo  Buah,"  (rom  1818  to  1819. 
Samuel  A.  VVorcestor,   from  1819  to  1820. 

Joseph  Sawyer,  from  :820  to  1821. 

Rufus  Nutting,  from   1821  to  1823. 

Clement  Long,  from  1828  to  1831. 

John  Fairchilil,  from   1831  to  1832. 

T.  G.  Brainard,  from  1S32  to  183G. 

Samuel  A.  Benton,  from  1836  to  18.38. 
Azariah  Hyde.           -       from  1838  to  1841. 

Edward  Cleveland,  from  1841  to . 

Randolph  East  village  is  situated  on  the 
2d  branch  of  White  river,  is  compactly 
built  and  a  place  of  considerable  business. 
It  contains  a  meeting  house  built  in  1839, 
and  owned  principally  by  the  Universal- 
ists, 3  stores,  1  tavern,  a  post  office,  an  at- 
torney's office,  and  mills  of  various  kinds. 
The  "Infirmary  and  Insane  Hospital"  of 
Dr.  Jehiel  Smith  is  in  this  village.  Ran- 
dolph West  village  contains  a  meeting 
house,  2  stores,  1  tavern,  a  post  office,  an 
attorney's  office,  and  mills,  and  other  ma- 
chinery. The  meeting  house  is  occupied 
principally  by  the  Congregational ists  and 
Christians,  the  minister  of  the  former  be. 
ing  Rev.  John  Vinton,  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Marsh  of  the  latter.  There  are  in  town 
4  attornies,  7  physicians,  22  school  dis- 
tricts, with  school  houses,  1  oil,  5  grist, 


and  9  saw  mills,  8  stores,  4  taverns, 
five  tanneries,  two  furnaces,  two  starch 
factories,  clothiers'  works,  and  carding 
machines,  &c.  Slalistics  0/1840. — Hors- 
es, 589;  cattle,  2,233;  sheep,  17,792; 
swine,  2,620  ;  wheat,  bus.  5,.j2r) ;  barley, 
104;  oats,  32,105;  rye,  3,406:  b'kwheat, 
7,287;  Ind.  corn,  18,499.  potatoes,  112,- 
.598;  hay,  tons,  8,831  ;  sugar,  lbs.  34,660; 
wool,  40,782.     Population,  2,678. 

Ranuom. —  Name  altered  to  Brighton 
November  3,  1832.     Sec  Brighton. 

Reading,  a  post  town  in  the  central 
part  of  Windsor  county,  is  in  lat.  43°  30' 
and  long.  4°  26',  and  bounded  north  by 
Woodstock,  east  by  Windsor,  south  by 
Cavendish,  and  west  by  Plymouth.  It  is 
53  miles  south  from  Montpelier,  and  was 
chartered  to  Israel  Stowell,  Jonathan 
Hammond  and  others,  July  6,  1781,  and 
contains  23,040  acres.  The  settlement 
of  the  township  was  commenced  about 
the  year  1772,  by  Andrew  Spear,  who 
removed  his  family  here  from  Walpole, 
N.  H.  This  was  for  several  years  the 
only  family  in  town.  About  the  year 
1778,,  John  Weld,  Esq.  moved  his  family 
from  Pomfret,  Conn.,  and  several  young 
men  from  that  and  the  other  New  Eng- 
land states,  began  improvements  in  the 
south  and  eastern  parts  of  the  township. 
Most  ofthe  early  settlers  were  in  low  cir- 
cumstances as  to  property,  and,  like  the 
settlers  of  other  new  townships,  they  had 
to  endure  privations  and  hardships.  The 
town  was  organized  March  30,  1780,  and 
Jedediah  Leavens  was  the  first  town  clerk. 
It  was  represented  the  same  year  by  Thos. 
Hapgood.  Col.  Tyler,  of  Claremont,  N. 
H.,  built  a  saw  mill  here  in  1780,  and  the 
first  grist  mill  in  1783.  Capt.  David 
Burnham  opened  the  first  tavern  in  1786. 
On  the  23d  of  November,  1787,  the  Rev. 
Nahum  Sergeant  was  ordained  to  the  pas- 
toral care  of  the  Congregational  church 
in  Reading,  with  a  permanent  salary  for 
life.  A  log  meeting  house  was  erected 
about  the  same  time.  The  church,  how- 
ever, were  not  long  blest  with  his  labors; 
for  in  visiting  his  friends  in  Chelsea, 
Mass.  he  was  disposed  to  have  the  small 
pox  by  inoculation,  of  which  he  died  on 
the  7th  of  October,  A.  D.,  1792.  No  oth- 
er minister  was  permanently  settled  here 
until  the  22d  of  February,  1819,  when  the 
Rev.  Moses  Elliott  was  ordained  to  the 
pastoral  care  of  the  same  church;  but 
continued  here  only  about  a  year.  There 
are  at  present,  several  religious  denomi- 
nations in  Reading,  viz.  Congregational- 
ists.  Baptists,  Methodists,  Christians,  and 
Universalists.  The  Rev.  Samuel  C.  Love- 
land,  minister  ofthe  Universalists,  resides 
here ;  and   the   Revds.   Jonathan   Jones 
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and  Elijah  Gale  are  ministers  of  the  Meth- 
odist church.  A  meeting  house  was 
erected  here  in  1801,  and  partly  finished  ; 
it  was,  however,  destroyed  by  fire  on  the 
night  of  the  4th  of  July,  1810;  supposed 
to  be  the  work  of  an  incendiary.  In  1816, 
an  elegant  brick  meeting  house  was  erec- 
ted here,  and  completely  finished  the 
same  jear.  The  most  remarkable  season 
of  mortility  ever  experienced  here,  was 
in  February  and  March,  1813,  when  more 
than  sixty  persons  died  in  two  months, 
mostly  of  the  spotted  fever.  The  surface 
of  this  town  is  uneven,  and  the  elevations 
pretty  abrubt.  Towards  the  west  part, 
is  an  elevated  tract  of  land  extending 
through  the  town  from  north  to  south, 
from  which  issues  its  principal  streams. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  no  water  runs 
into  this  township.  In  the  sotithwest 
part,  and  on  the  line  between  Reading 
and  Plymouth,  is  a  natural  pond,  about 
two  hundred  rods  in  length,  and  fifty  in 
breadth.  The  outletof  this  pond  is  to  the 
south,  and  leads  into  Plymouth  pond. 
From  the  northwest  part  of  the  town,  tlie 
streams  take  a  northerly  direction,  and 
fall  into  Qnechee  river  at  Bridgewater. 
From  the  middle  and  northeast  parts,  the 
streams  take  an  easterly  direction,  and 
unite  with  Connecticut  river  at  Windsor, 
whilst  those  in  the  southeast  part  take  a 
southeasterly  direction  and  fall  into  Black 
river  at  Wcathersfield.  Some  small 
streams,  hovv^ever,  rise  in  the  north  part, 
and  taking  a  northeasterly  direction,  fall 
into  Quechee  river  at  Woodstock  North 
village.  T'he  streams  in  Reading,  though 
generally  small,  afford  a  tolerable  supply 
of  water  for  common  mills.  The  soil  in 
Reading  is  of  a  middling  quality,  and  af- 
fords excellent  pasturage.  The  timber 
is  generally  hard  wood,  butthe  higlilands 
afford  spruce  and  hemlock.  There  are 
three  villages  and  post  offices  in  the  town. 
Reading,  near  the  centre,  contains  the 
meeting  house,  '  Bailey's  mills,'  a  store, 
tavern,  &c.  South  Rrading,  in  the  south- 
ern part,  has  2  stoies,  a  tavern,  and  the 
extensive  copperplate  printing  establish- 
ment of  Mr.  Lewis  Robinson  Felc/iville, 
a  new  village  in  the  southeast  part,  con- 
tains a  woollen  factory,  2  stores,  a  tavern, 
ttc.  There  are  in  the  town  15  schools, 
2  grist  and  7  saw  mills,  2  woolen  factories, 
5  clotlilers'  works,  5  stores,  .3  taverns,  and 
2  tanneries.  Stafistics  of  \84i). —  Horses, 
424  ;  cattle,  1,879  ;  sheep,  8,9S:i ;  swine, 
596;  wheat,  bus.  2,9.50  ;  barley,  478;  oats, 
6,339;  rye,  601  ;  buck-wheat,  40.5;  In- 
dian corn,  3,984;  potatoes,  22,540 ;  hay, 
tons,  4,177;  sugar,  lbs.  24,215;  wool, 
18,379.     Population,  1,363. 

Reedsborough,    a    township    in    the 


southeast  corner  of  Bennington  county, 
is  in  lat.  42°  48'  and  long.  4°  6',  and  is 
bounded  north  by  Searsburgh,  east  by 
Whitingham,  south  by  Rowe,  Mass.,  and 
west  by  Stamford  and  a  part  of  Woodford. 
It  lies  12  miles  southeast  from  Benning- 
ton, and  18  southwest  from  Brattlebor- 
ough.  This  township  contains  20,480 
acres,  but  the  time  and  the  source  of  the 
grant  are  not  known.  Its  population,  in 
1791,  amounted  to  64  persons.  The  sur- 
face is  considerably  mountainous,  and 
much  of  it  unsuitable  for  settlement.  The 
streams  are  Deerfield  river,  which  runs 
along  the  eastern  Boundary  into  Massa- 
chusetts, and  a  branch  of  this  river,  which 
runs  diagonally  through  the  township 
from  northwest  to  southeast.  These 
streams  afford  several  mill  privileges. 
The  turnpike,  from  Bennington  to  Brat- 
tleborough,  passes  through  the  north  part. 
There  are  here  4  schools,  4  saw  and  1 
grist  mill.  Statistics  of  1840. — Horses, 
424:  cattle,  1,132;  sheep,  2,679 ;  swine, 
508;  wheat,  bus.  249  ;  barley,  178;  oats, 
4,050;  rye,  386;  buck- wheat,  752;  In- 
dian corn,  972;  potatoes,  20,952;  hay, 
tons,  2,146;  sugar,  lbs.  27,217;  wool,  5,- 
376.     Population,  767. 

RicHFORD,  a  post  town  in  the  north- 
east corner  of  Franklin  county,  is  in 
lat.  44°  57'  and  long.  4°  24',  and  is  boun- 
ded north  by  Sutton,  Can.,  east  by  Jay, 
south  by  Montgomery,  and  west  by  Berk- 
shire. It  lies  50  miles  north  from  Mont- 
pelier,  and  24  northeast  from  St.  Albans. 
It  was  granted  March  13,  1780,  and  char- 
tered to  Jonathan  Wells  and  others,  Au- 
gust 21,  of  the  same  year,  containing 
23,040  acres.  The  settlement  was  com- 
menced in  1797.  The  town  was  organ- 
ized March  30,  1799.  Chester  Wells  was 
first  town  clerk  and  Jonathan  Jones  first 
representative.  There  are  two  Baptist 
societies,  the  first  organized  in  1810,  the 
second  in  1327,  and  a  Methodist  society 
organized  in  1839.  Elder  Wm.  Rogers 
is  minister  of  the  1st  Baptist  society.  The 
others  have  no  settled  ministers.  The 
eastern  part  of  the  township  is  high  and 
broken  The  southeast  corner  extends  on 
to  Jay  Peak.  The  principal  stream  is 
Missisco  river,  which  enters  the  township 
from  Canada  near  the  northeast  corner, 
and  runs  through  it  in  a  southwesterly 
direction  into  Berkshire.  Along  the  riv- 
er is  some  fine  intervale.  There  are  here 
no  meeting  houses,  7  school  districts  and 
school  houses,  2  stores,  2  starch  factories, 
and  several  mechanics'  shops.  Statistics 
flf  1840.— Horses,  202  ;  cattle,  930  ;  sheep, 
2,268;  swine,  379;  wheat,  bush.  2,238; 
barley,  2;  oats,  2,272;  buckwheat,  784; 
Ind.  corn,  2,112  ;  potatoes,  39,706;  hay, 
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tons,  2,236  ;  sugar,  lbs.  19,505;  wool,  5,- 
168.     Population,  914. 

Richmond,  a  post  town  in  the  central 
part  of  Chittenden  county, is  in  lat.  44''  24' 
and  long.  4'=',  4'  and  is  bounded  norther- 
ly by  Jericho,  easterly  by  Bolton,  south- 
erly by  Huntington,  and  westerly  by  Wil- 
liston.  It  lies  13  miles  southeast  from 
Burlinglon,  and  24  northwest  from  Mont- 
pelier.  This  township  was  taken  from 
the  townships  of  Huntington,  Williston, 
Bolton,  and  Jericho,  and  was  incorpora- 
ted by  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  in 
October,  1704.  The  town  was  organized 
in  March,  1795,  and  Joshua  Chamberlain 
was  first  town  elerk.  Amos  Brownson, 
Esq.  was  the  first  representative,  chosen 
the  same  year.  Joel  Brownson  and  James 
Farnsworth  were  the  first  justices  of  the 
peace.  The  first  attempt  to  form  a  settle- 
ment here  was  made  in  1775,  by  Amos 
Brownson  and  John  Chamberlain,  with 
their  families  ;  but  they  abandoned  the 
township  in  the  fall,  and  did  not  return 
till  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war.  In 
the  spring  of  1784  they  returned  to  the 
farms,  on  which  they  had  made  begin- 
nings, accompanied  by  Asa  and  Joel 
Brownson,  Samuel  and  Joshua  Cliamber- 
lain,  James  Holly,  Joseph  Wilson,  and 
Jesse  McFairlain.  The  religious  denoin- 
inations  are  tlie  Congregationalist,  Bap- 
tist, Freewill  Bapti.'-jt,  and  Universalist. 
Elder  Ezra  Wilmot  was  ordained  over  the 
Baptist  church,  and  continued  several 
years.  He  was  the  first  fettled  minister, 
and  there  was  no  other  in  town  till  Sep- 
tember 25,  1H23,  when  Elder  John  Peck 
was  settled  over  tjiesame  church.  Tliere 
is  a  meeting  house  in  the  centre  of  tlie 
town  having  16  sides,  with  a  steeple  rising 
from  the  centre,  and  owned  by  the  sever- 
al denominations.  Around  the  meeting 
house  is  a  small  village,  and  another  small 
village  has  recently  grown  up  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river,  upon  tlie  stage 
road  leading  from  Burlington  to  Montpe- 
lier.  It  contains  a  store,  tavern,  and  sev- 
eral meclianics.  Mr.  Bigford  Spooner 
died  here  in  1819,  aged  104.  Dr  -Matthew 
Cole  was  the  first  physician.  He  died  in 
1S09,  and  his  brother.  Or  Seth  Cole,  has 
been  the  principal  phvsician  since  that 
time.  The  township  is  watered  l)y  VN  in- 
ooski  river,  v.'hicii  runs  tbrou<r]i  it  in  a 
westerly  direction,  and  by  Huntington 
river,  wliich  enters  tlie  township  about 
the  middle  of  the  southern  boundary,  and 
unites  with  tlic  Winooski  river  east  of  the 
centre.  There  are  also  several  smaller 
streams, on  which  mills  are  erected.  Along 
Winooski  river  the  alluvial  flats  are  e.x- 
tensive  and  beautiful.  Tiiis  township 
forms  a  very  convenient  centre,  in  which 


the  meeting  house  is  situated.  The  stage 
road  from  Montpelier  to  Burlington  pass- 
es along  the  north  bank  of  Winooski  riv- 
er. The  town  is  divided  into  8  school  dis- 
tricts, and  contains  three  saw  and  one  ful- 
ling mill,  2  tanneries,  2  taverns,  3  stores, 
and  1  woollen  factory.  Statistics  of  1840. 
—Horses,  281 ;  cattle,  2,21 1  ;  sheep,  5,- 
543;  swine,  1,371  ;  wheat,  bus.  1,941; 
oats,  13,049  ;  rye,  1,177  ;  buckwheat,  549  ; 
Ind.  corn,  7,864  ;  potatoes,  38,115  ;  hay, 
tons,  3,767  ;  sugar,  lbs.  11,650  ;  wool,  11,- 
717.     Population,  1,054. 

RiPTON,  a  post  town  in  Addison  coun- 
ty, is  in  lat.  44"  1',  and  is  bounded  north 
by  Avery's  gore,  and  Bristol, east  by  G  ran- 
ville,  south  by  Goshen,  and  west  by  Mid- 
dlebury.  It  lies  26  miles  southwest  from 
Montpelier  ;  was  granted  April  13,  1781, 
and  chartered  to  Abel  Thompson  and  as- 
sociates. Middlebury  river  runs  through 
the  south  part,  and  on  this  stream  are  5 
saw  mills  in  Ripton.  The  turnpike  from 
Royalton  to  Vergennes  passes  alono-  the 
bank  of  this  stream.  In  1814  a  strip  from 
the  east  side  of  Middlebury  was  annexed 
to  this  township,  and  in  1815  the  north 
part  of  Goshen  was  annexed  to  it.  Much 
of  the  township  is  mountainous  and  bro- 
ken, and  unsuitable  for  settlement.  Sta-^ 
tistics  nf  ]84().—Horsps,  86;  cattle,  260; 
sheep,  634  ;  swine,  126;  wheat,  bus.  170  ; 
oats,  1,420;  rye,  190;  buckwheat,  15; 
Indian  corn,  120;  potatoes,  9,360;  hay, 
tons,  690;  sugar,  lbs.  4,200;  wool,  1,796, 
Population,  357. 

Rochester,  a  post  town  in  the  norths 
west  corner  of  Windsor  county,  is  in  lat. 
43'='  53'  and  long  4°  15',  and  is  bounded 
northerl}'  by  Braintree  and  a  small  part 
of  Kingston,  easterly  by  Bethel,  souther- 
ly by  Pittsfield,  and  westerly  by  Hancock. 
It  lies  31)  miles  southwest  from  Montpe- 
lier, and  20  southeast  from  Middlebury. 
It  was  granted  November  6,  178(1,  and 
chartered  to  Hon.  Dudley  Chase  and  oth- 
ers, August  30,  17 '1,  containing  23,040 
acres.  The  settlement  of  this  township 
was  commenced  about  the  close  of  the 
revolutionary  war.  In  the  fall  of  1822, 
the  dysentery  prevailed  here  to  an  alarm- 
ing degree,  particularly  in  the  village. 
There  were  about  40  deaths  in  the  town- 
ship in  the  period  of  two  months.  The 
religious  denominations  are  Congrega- 
tionalists,  Methodists,  Universaiists  and 
Baptists.  Rev.  Salmon  Hurlbut  was  set- 
tled over  the  Congregational  church  in 
1822.  Rev.  William  Scales  is  the  present 
minister.  They  have  .t  meeting  house 
which  was  erected  in  1813.  Rev.  Lewis 
Hill  is  minister  of  the  Methodist  church. 
The  two  oldest  persons  in  this  township, 
in    1824,    were   Eliakim  Root   and   Seth 
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Briga^s,  both  between  06  and  98  years  of 
age.  The  principal  stream  is  White  riv- 
er, which  runs  through  the  township  from 
north  to  south.  About  half  a  mile  south 
of  the  centre  it  receives  a  considerable 
tributary  from  the  west,  which  originates 
in  Goshen.  On  each  of  these  streams  are 
good  situations  for  mills.  The  tovvnshij) 
is  mountainous  and  broken,  but  contains 
much  good  land.  The  intervale  along  the 
river  is  handsome,  but  not  extensive. 
The  timber  is  mostly  hard  wood,  inter- 
spersed with  some  spruce,  hemlock,  &c. 
There  is  a  small  but  pleasant  village  sit- 
uated near  the  centre  of  the  township  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  White  river,  contain- 
ing a  meeting  house,  and  it  is  a  place  of 
some  business.  There  are  in  town  13 
school  districts,  1  grist,  7  saw  and  2 
fulling  mills,  3  stores,  2  toverns  and  1 
tannery.  Statistics  of  ]S40. — Horses,  287  ; 
cattle,  1,609  ;  sheep,  11,646;  swine,  678; 
wheat,  bus.  2,367 ;  barley,  155  ;  oats, 
10,552;  rye,  639;  buckwheat,  1,.^)59  ;  In- 
dian corn,  4,446  ;  potatoes,  44,945 ;  hay, 
tons,  5,250;  suaar,  lbs.  39,110;  wool, 
29,980.     Population,  1,396. 

Rock  D under.  Sec  Dunder  Rock, 
Rock  Rivkr  rises  in  Franklin,  and 
runs  through  Highgate  into  Missisco  bay. 
Rockingham,  a  post  town  in  the  north- 
east corner  of  Windliam  county,  is  in  lat. 
43"  11 '  and  long.  4°  32',  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Springfield,  east  by  Connecticut 
river,  which  separates  it  from  Charles- 
town,  N.  H.,  south  by  Westminster,  and 
west  by  Grafton.  It  lies  85  miles  from 
Montpelier,22  from  Windsor  and  25  from 
Brattleborough,  as  tiie  roads  are  travelled. 
It  was  chartered  December  28,  1752,  con- 
taining 24,955  acres.  The  settlement  of 
the  township  was  commenced  in  1753,  by 
Moses  Wright,  Joel  Bigelow  and  Simeon 
Knitrht,  who  emigrated  from  Massachu- 
setts. The  town  was  organized  about  the 
year  1760.  The  first  town  clerk  was 
Joshua  Webb,  and  he  and  John  Roiindy 
were  the  first  representatives.  But  little 
is  known  of  the  early  history  of  this  town. 
The  attention  of  the  first  settlers  was 
principally  directed  to  fishing  for  salmon 
and  shad,  which  were  then  taken  in  great 
abundance  at  Bellows'  falls.  For  this 
reason,  agriculture  was,  for  many  years, 
much  neglected,  and  the  settlement  ad- 
vanced very  slowly.  The  religious  de- 
nominations are  Congregationalists,  Epis- 
copalians, Methodists,  Baptists,  &c.  The 
Cono-resrational  church  was  organized 
about  1770.  Rev.  Samuel  Whiting  was 
settled  over  it  from  Oct.  27,  1773,  to  May 
18,  1809,  the  Rev.  Elijah  Wallage  from 
1818  to  1821,  and  tJie  Rev.  Samuel  Mason 
from  Jan.  5,  1837  to  August  22,  1838.    A 


Congregational  church  was  formed  at 
Saxton's  River  village  in  1836,  over  which 
the  Rev.  Nelson  Barbour  was  settled  from 
Nov.  13,  1836  to  Sept.  11, 1839;  the  Rev. 
Samuel  A.  Benton,  the  present  minister, 
was  settled  Jan.  15,  1840.  The  Episcopal 
church,  by  the  name  of  Immanuel  Church, 
was  formed  at  Bellows  Falls,  as  early  as 
1798.  The  first  articles  of  association 
were  signed  by  17  persons.  For  several 
years  the  society  held  only  occasional 
meetings  for  public  worship,  availing  it- 
self of  the  services  of  passing  clergymen. 
For  many  years  it  received  the  income, 
$70  per  annum,  of  the  glebe  grant  in 
town,  which  was  usually  appropriated  for 
the  ministerial  services  of  the  Rev.  Dan- 
iel Barber,  but  sometimes  of  other  cler- 
gymen, as  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Ogden,  Chit- 
tenden and  Bronson.  Two  acres  of  land 
being  given  as  a  site  for  a  church  and 
burying  ground  in  Bellows  Falls  village, 
a  church  was  built  and  consecrated  Sept. 
24,  1817.  Rev.  Carlton  Chase,  D.  D., 
the  present  minister,  became  rector  of 
this  church  Sept.  19,  1819,  the  Rev.  Geo. 
T.  Chapman  having  officiated  between  1 
and  2  years  previous.  About  1821,  a 
course  of  prosperity  in  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral things  began,  whicii,  by  Divine  fa- 
vor, has  not  ceased.  In  1826,  the  rector 
commenced  a  course  of  "  Bible  class"  and 
catachetical  instruction,  which  is  still  con- 
tinued with  a  manifest  blessing.  The 
progress  of  the  church  in  numbers  and 
piety  has  been  firm  and  constant.  Com- 
municants in  1831,  45;  in  1837,  80;  in 
1842,  116.  Baptisms,  315.  Confirmed  by 
Bishop  Griswo]d,46;  by  Bishop  Hopkins, 
101.  Marriages,  .56.  Deaths,  81,— in  22 
years.  Connecticut  river  washes  the 
eastern  border  of  this  township.  Wil- 
liams' river  runs  through  the  central  part 
and  unites  with  the  Connecticut  about 
three  miles  north  of  Bellows  Falls.  Sax- 
ton's  river  runs  through  the  south  part 
and  falls  into  the  Connecticut  a  mile 
south  of  Bellows  Falls,  in  the  northeast 
corner  of  Westminster.  These  streams 
afford  a  great  number  of  valuable  sites  for 
mills.  The  surface  of  this  township  is 
somewliat  broken,  but  the  soil  is  in  gen- 
eral warm  and  productive.  Bellovis' falls 
are  in  Connecticut  river,  near  the  south- 
east corner  of  this  township.  The  breadth 
of  the  river  above  the  falls  is  from  16  to 
22  rods.  At  the  falls  a  large  rock  divides 
the  stream  into  two  channels,  each  about 
90  feet  wide.  When  the  water  is  low 
the  eastern  appears  crossed  by  a  bar  of 
solid  rock,  and  the  whole  river  flows  into 
the  western  channel,  where  it  is  contract- 
ed to  the  breadth  of  16  feet,  and  flows 
with  astonishing  rapidity.  There  are  sev- 
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eral  pitches,  one  above  another,  for  the 
distance  of  half  a  mile,  the  largest  of 
which  is  that  where  the  rock  divides  the 
Btream.  Notwithstanding  the  velocity  of 
the  current,  the  salmon  formerly  passed 
up  this  fall,  and  were  taken  many  miles 
above  ;  but  the  shad  were  never  taiven 
above  here.  In  1785,  Col.  Enoch  Hale 
erected  a  bridge  over  the  Connecticut  at 
these  falls.  Its  length  was  36-"i  feet,  and 
it  was  supported  in  the  middle  by  the 
great  rock  mentioned  above.  Till  1796 
this  was  the  only  bridge  across  the  Con- 
necticut. The  bridge  here  is  about  50 
feet  from  the  water,  and  from  it  the  trav- 
eller has  an  interesting  and  sublime  view 
of  the  falls.  The  whole  descent  of  the 
river  at  these  falls  is  42  feet.  They  are 
passed  by  a  canal,  on  the  Rockingham 
side,  consisting  of  nine  locks  and  are  half 
a  mile  in  length.  Around  these  falls  is  an 
interesting  locality  of  minerals.  The 
rocks  are  principally  gneiss.  There  are 
also  the  following  rare  minerals,  viz:  tre- 
molite  ;  prehnite,  radiated  in  small  nodules 
of  a  greenish  white  color;  fibralite,  abund- 
ant in  granite  ;  fluate  of  lime  a  few  rods 
below  the  bridge,  in  gneiss,  and,  also,  one 
mile  northwest  from  the  falls  in  quartz, 
crystalized,  massive  and  of  a  green  color; 
cyanite,  or  sappare  ;  green  carbonate  of 
copper  in  small  quantities  ;  made  and  in- 
dicolite.  Besides  the  above,  there  are  in 
the  township  aluminous  and  argillaceous 
slate,  the  latter  of  which  is  used  for  build- 
ing and  gravestones;  chlorite;  hornblende; 
limpid  and  radiated  quartz;  bitter  spar; 
jasper  ;  schorl  ;  garnets  ;  zoisite  ;  augite, 
and  sulphuret  of  iron.  There  are  in  this 
township  several  pleasant  villages.  Bcl- 
loics  Falls  villaoc,  situated  on  the  bank  of 
the  Connecticut  at  Bellows  falls,  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  township,  is  the 
most  important.  It  contains  two  church- 
es, a  bank,  a  post  office,  a  number  of  ele- 
gant private  dwelling  houses,  several 
stores,  an  extensive  paper  manufactory, 
and  a  variety  of  mills,  machinery,  and 
mechanic's  shops.  Rocklv ghmn  village  is 
situated  near  the  centre  of  the  township, 
and  contains  a  meeting  house  and  several 
handsome  dwelling  houses.  Saxto-ns  riv- 
er village,  is  situated  on  the  stream  of  that 
name  in  the  south  part  of  Rockingham, 
and  is  very  pleasant  and  flourishing.  It 
contains  2  meeting  houses,  a  post  office, 
mills  of  various  kinds,  several  stores, 
mechanic's  shops,  &c.  The  village  of 
Cambridge  Port,  in  the  southwest  corner 
of  the  township,  contains  a  meeting  house, 
woollen  factory,  a  tavern,  2  stores,  an 
attorney,  and  a  physician.  There  are 
in  town  17  primary  schools,  4  meeting 
houses,  J 2  stores,  7  fulling  raills,  4  wool- 


len factories,  5  grist  and  7  saw  mills,  and 
2  tanneries.  Statistics  of  1840. — Horses, 
389;  cattle,  1,9.50;  sheep,  15,225 ;  swine, 
1,421;  wheat,  bus.  1,G18;  barley,  145; 
oats,  21,424;  rye,  4,647;  buckwheat, 
2,.525  ;  Indian  corn,  15,992  ;  potatoes,  41,- 
581  ;  hay,  tons,  4,259;  sugar,  lbs.  14,725; 
wool,  32,371.     Population,  2,330. 

RoxRURY,  a  post  town  in  the  south  part 
of  Washington  county,  is  in  lat.  44'^  4' 
and  long.  4'^  18',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Northfield,  east  by  Brookfield,  south  by 
Braintree  and  Granville,  and  west  by 
Warren.  It  lies  15  miles  southwesterly 
from  Montpelier  and  45  northwest  from 
Windsor.  It  was  granted  November  6, 
J780,  and  chartered  to  Hon.  Benjamin 
Emmonds  and  others,  August  6,  1781, 
containing  23,040  acres.  The  settlement 
of  this  township  was  commenced  in  1789 
by  Christopher  Huntington.  He  was 
originally  from  Mansfield,  Conn.,  but  re- 
sided a  while  in  Norwich  in  this  state, 
previous  to  his  moving  into  this  township. 
He,  like  many  other  settlers  of  new  town- 
ships, had  to  draw  his  effects  several 
miles  upon  a  hand-sled,  and  had  many 
hardships  to  encounter.  The  town  was 
organized  in  1796.  Thomas  Huntington 
was  first  town  clerk  and  Zebadiah  Butler 
first  representative.  The  religious  denom- 
inations are  Freewill  Baptists,  Congrega- 
tionalists,  Methodists,  Baptists  and  Uni- 
versalists.  They  have  each  a  regular 
church,  but  are  all  dependent  upon  njis- 
sionaries  or  other  itinerant  preachers.  A 
union  house  for  public  worship  was  fin- 
ished in  1839.  The  dysentery  was  very 
mortal  here  in  the  autumn  of  1823,  partic- 
ularly in  the  northeastern  part.  This 
township  is  situated  on  the  height  of  land 
between  Winooski  and  White  rivers,  and 
has  consequently  no  large  streams.  The 
waters  in  the  north  part  flow  through 
Dog  river  into  Winooski  river,  and  those 
in  the  south  part  through  Ayres'  brook, 
and  the  third  branch  into  White  river. 
The  surface  of  the  township  is  uneven, 
but  the  soil  i*  well  adapted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  grass,  and  in  general  yields  good 
crops  of  grain.  The  timber  is  mostly  hard 
wood,  with  some  hemlock,  spruce  and  fir. 
Tlie  rocks  in  the  eastern  part  are  argilla- 
ceous slate,  and  abound  with  cubical  crys- 
tals of  the  sulphuret  of  iron.  Iron  ore  is 
found  in  the  southeastern  part.  There  is 
a  very  small  village  in  the  northeast  cor- 
ner, on  a  principal  branch  of  Dog  river, 
containing  a  grist,  saw,  fulling  and  clover 
mill,  tavern,  &c.  There  are  in  town  11 
school  districts,  1  store,  3  taverns,  1  car- 
riage shop,  1  grist,  1  clover  and  3  saw 
mills.  Statistics  o/  1840.— -Horses,  172; 
cattle,   794;  sheep,   3,646;  Bwine,   498; 
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wheat,  bus.  2,695 ;  barley,  477  ;  oats, 
5,608;  rye,  294:  buckwheat,  1,952;  In- 
dian corn,  1,221;  potatoes,  25,8-55;  hay, 
tons,  2,055 ;  sugar,  lbs.  16,198 ;  wool, 
9,061.     Population,  784. 

RoYALTON,   a   post  town  in  the  north 
part  of  Windsor  county,  is  in  lat.  43°  49' 
and  long.  4°  28',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Tunbridge,east  by  Sharon,  south  by  Bar- 
nard and  west  by  Bethel.   It  lies  31  miles 
south  from  Montpelier  and  25  northwest 
from  Windsor.    This  township  was  origi- 
nally granted  by   New  York  to  George 
Bangor,   Wm.   Smith,  Whitehead  Hicks, 
and  John  Kelly,   and  was  by  them  sur- 
veyed  and   allotted    in    1770.     The    first 
permanent  settlement  was  made  in  1771, 
by   Mr.   Robert   Havens,   who    this  year 
moved  his  family   into    the    town.     The 
next  year  lie  was  joined  in  the  settlement 
by  Mr    Elisha  Kent  and  family,  and  the 
inhabitants  were  so  much  increased  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  that  the  town  was 
organized.     Comfort  Seaver  was  the  first 
town  clerk.     It  was  represented  in  1778 
by  Joseph  Parkhurst,  at  which  time  there 
were  about  50  freemen.    It  was  not  again 
represented  till  1781,  the  town  having  ta- 
ken exception  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
legislature  in  relation  to  a  union  with  a 
part  of  New  Hampshire.     It  being  ascer- 
tained by  the    inhabitants,    who   had   all 
purchased  under  the  New  York  charter, 
that  the  legislature  of  Vermont  was  about 
to  treat  this  township  as  vacant  land,  and 
grant  it  to  Eliakim  Sjiooner  and   others, 
the  settlers  applied,  and  obtained  a  grant 
of  the  same,  and  the  township  was  rechar- 
tered  to  Comfort  Seaver,  Esq.,  and  asso- 
ciates, Dec.  20,  1781.    In  1780  the  settle- 
ment here  consisted  of  about  300  persons, 
and  was  in  a  very  thriving  state.     They 
had    hardly  secured    the   harvest  of  that 
year,  when  they  received  a  hostile  visit 
from    the    Indians,    and   the    settlement 
was   laid   in    ashes.*      In   1781,   the    in- 
habitants   having    mostly    returned,    the 
town    was     again     represented     in     the 
General    Assembly,    by    Mr.    Elias  Ste- 
vens, and  this  year  the  township  was  re- 
chartered  as  already    related.     The  most 
numerous  religious  society  in  this  town  is 
the  Congregational.     There  is,  however, 
a  respectable  number  of  Methodists,  and 
some   Baptists   and  Episcopalians.     The 
Rev.  John   Searle    was   the    first  settled 
minister.     He  was  ordained  over  the  Con- 
gregational church  in  1783,  and  died  in 
1787,  or  88.  In  1789  the  Rev.  Azel  Wash- 
burn was  ordained  in  his  place,  and  dis- 
missed in  1792.     Rev.  Martin  Tuller  was 
ordained  in  1794,  and  died  in  1813.     Rev. 
Ebenezer  Halping  was  ordained  in  1818 

*  For  particulars  see  j'art  seconii,  page  6!'. 


and  dismissed  in  1822.  Rev.  Joseph  Tor- 
rey  was  settled  from  August,  J  824,  to 
1827.  The  present  minister  is  the  Rev. 
C  B  Drake.  Their  meeting  house  built 
in  1792,  has  recently  been  taken  down, 
and  another,  in  modern  style,  erected  in 
its  place.  An  Episcopal  society,  by  the 
name  of  St.  Paul's  church,  was  formed 
here  Oct.  12,  1835,  and  received  its  pres- 
ent organization  May  4,  1836.  A  small 
church  was  soon  after  erected,  and  conse- 
crated by  Bp.  Hopkins  Nov.  3,  1837.  It 
has  had  the  services,  a  part  of  the  time, 
of  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Parker,  Sabine,  and 
Potter,  successively  up  to  March,  1838, 
when  the  Rev.  N.  Sprague,  the  present 
minister,  took  charge  of  it.  Communi- 
cants, about  30.  Of  the  Metliodist  church, 
who  also  have  a  chapel  in  the  village,  we 
have  no  particulars.  The  surface  oi'  the 
township  is  somewhat  broken  and  hilly, 
but  the  soil  is  good,  particularly  along 
White  river  and  its  branches,  where  it  is 
of  a  superior  quality.  White  river  runs 
through  the  township  in  an  easterly  di- 
rection, and  receives  here  its  first  and  sec- 
ond branches,  which  are  the  only  streams 
of  much  consequence.  Royalton  village 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  bank  of 
White  river,  about  halfway  between  the 
moTiths  of  the  first  and  second  branches, 
and  near  the  centre  of  the  township.  It 
contains  three  meeting  houses,  an  acade- 
my, 4  stores,  1  tavern,  a  number  of  me- 
chanics' shops,  several  handsome  dwel- 
ling houses,  and  about  300  inhabitants. 
Royalton  Academy  was  incorporated  in 
1807,  and  located  here.  The  town  con- 
tains 16  schools,  1  grist,  6  saw,  and  2  ful- 
ling mills,  2  woollen  factories,  4  stores,  3 
taverns,  and  2  tanneries.  Statistics  of 
1840. — Horses,  551  ;  cattle,  1,866  ;  sheep, 
9,790;  swine,  1,469;  wheat,  bus.  2,727; 
barley,  29  ;  oats,  17,827  ;  rye,  2,930  ; 
buckwheat,  2,896  ;  Ind.  corn,  1 1,383  ;  po- 
tatoes, 60,835  ;  hay,  tons,  5,173 ;  sugar, 
lbs.  30,470;  wool,  20,828.     Pop.  1,917. 

Rupert,  a  post  town  in  the  western 
part  of  Bennington  county,  is  in  lat.  43° 
15'  and  long.  3°  54',  and  is  bounded  north 
by  Pawlet,  east  by  Dorset,  south  by  Sand- 
gate,  and  west  by  Hebron,  N.  Y.  It  lies 
26  miles  north  from  Benningi.on,  and  78 
southwest  from  Montpelier.  It  was  char- 
tered Aug.  20,1761,  containing  23,040 
acres.  The  settlement  of  this  township 
was  commenced  in  1767,  by  Isaac  Blood, 
Reuben  Harmon,  Oliver  Scott,  and  a  Mr. 
Eastman.  Oliver  Scott  built  the  first  grist 
mill.  It  is  watered  by  Pawlet  river, 
which  passes  through  the  northeast  cor- 
ner, and  by  White  creek,  which  origi- 
nates hei'e  in  several  branches,  and  runs 
southwesterly  into  the  Battcnkill  in^^'ash- 
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ington  county,  N.  Y.  The  surface  of  the 
township  is  uneven,  and  the  eastern  part 
mountainous.  It  is  a  very  good  farming 
township,  and  is  divided  into  9  school 
districts.  It  contains  a  meeting  house,  1 
grist  and  3  saw  mills,  1  tannery,  and  3 
stores.  SlntisticsoflS'iQ. — Horses,  217; 
cattle,  1,237;  sheep,  ](i, 190  ;  swine, 778; 
wlieat,  bus.  1^442;  oats,  4,130;  rye,  2,- 
963  ;  buckwheat,  337  ;  Ind.  corn,  5,417  ; 
potatoes,  30,920  ;  hay,  tons,  4,804  ;  sugar, 
lbs.  5,900  ;  wool,  2t3,446.     Pop.  1,091. 

Rutland,  a  post  town  and  capital  of 
Rutland  county,  is  in  lat.  43'=  37'  and  Ion. 
4*^  4',  and  is  bounded  north  by  Pittsford, 
east  by  Mendon,  south  by  Clarendon, and 
west  by  Ira.  It  lies  50  miles  southwest 
from  Montpelier,  60  south  from  Burling- 
ton, and  52  northeasterly  from  Benning- 
ton. It  was  ciiartered  Sept.  7,  1761,  and 
contains,  according  to  the  words  of  the 
charter,  "  exclusive  of  ponds,  rivers, rocks, 
&c.,.  something  more  than  26,000  acres  of 
land."  Tiie  length  of  the  north  line  is  7 
miles  and  a  half,  that  of  the  east  line,  5 
and  a  half,  the  south  line,  G  and  three 
quarters,  and  the  west,  5  miles  and  a  half. 
The  original  proprietors  of  the  township 
mostly  resided  in  New  Ilampsiiire,  none 
of  whom  ever  located  tliemseives  perma- 
nently in  Rutland.  Some  of  the  earliest 
surveys  were  made  in  the  spring  of  1770. 
Among  tlie  earliest  proprietor's  records 
now  to  be  found  in  the  town  clerk's  of- 
fice, is  one  bearing  date  2d  Tuesday  of 
October,  1770.  Nothing  is  knovv^n  in  the 
early  history  of  the  township  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  other  towns  in  its  vicin- 
ity. During  the  war  of  the  revolution,  it 
was,  for  some  time,  a  frontier  town,  and 
was  subject  to  all  the  commotions  and  in- 
conveniences incident  to  its  situation. 
Through  it  lay  the  only  military  road 
from  Charlestown,  N.  11.,  to  Ticonderoga 
and  Crown  Point,  on  lake  Champlain. 
During  the  war,  the  Vermont  troops,  or 
Green  Mountain  Boys,  erected  here  two 
small  picket  forts,  sufficient  to  contain 
about  100  men  eacii.  One  of  them  was 
situated  on  tlie  ground  occupied  by  tlie 
present  village  in  the  east  parish,  about 
12  rods  north  of  the  spot  where  the  court 
house  now  stands.  Some  of  the  stumps 
are  still  remaining  in  the  highway,  cov- 
ered with  earth,  and  also  a  well  sunk  for 
the  accommodatioa  ofthe  garrison.  The 
other  fort  was  situated  at  the  head  of  the 
fails  in  Otter  creek,  then  called  Mead's 
falls.  No  traces  of  its  position  are  now 
remaining.  As  a  means  of  checking  the 
incursions  of  the  enemy,  and  of  facilita- 
ting the  communications  between  the  eas- 
tern part  ofthe  state  and  lake  Champlain, 
these  forts  were  found  to  be  ver)'  useful. 
Ft.  HI.  20 


The  religious  denominations  are  Congre- 
gationalists,  Episcopalians,  Baptists,  and 
ftlethodists.  There  are  two  Congrega- 
tional societies,  one  in  eacli  parish,  each 
of  which  has  a  large  and  commodious 
meeting  house.  That  in  the  east  parish 
is  of  brick,  that  in  the  west  of  wood.  The 
1st  Congregational  church  was  organized 
in  the  west  parish  in  1773, and  has  had  tlie 
following  settled  ministers.  Rev.  Bena- 
jah  Root,  from  1774  to  1787;  Rev.  Lem- 
uel Haynes,  from  March  1788  to  1818; 
Rev.  Amos  Drury,  from  .luile  1819  to 
April  1829;  and  Rev.  Lucius  L.  Tilden, 
from  March  1830  to  Oct.  1839.  Church 
members,  266.  The  church  in  the  east 
parish,  was  organized  in  1787,  and  has  had 
the  following  ministers.  Rev.  Hernan 
Ball,  from  Feb.  1, 1797,  to  his  death,  Dec. 
17,  1821  ;  Rev.  Charles  Walker,  from 
Jan.  1,  1823  to  March  13, 1833  ;  and  Rev. 
Wm.  Mitchell,  the  present  minister,  was 
settled  March  14,  1833.  Members  323. 
The  Episcopal  church  was  organized  in 
Jan. ,1832,  by  the  name  o^Trinitij  Church, 
and  Rev.  Joiin  A.  Hicks, the  present  min- 
ister, was  cliosen  rector.  Their  cliurch  ed- 
ifice was  erected  in  the  east  village,  in 
1832,  and  consecrated  in  May,  1833. 
Since  the  organization  thei'e  have  been  55 
baptisms,  and  60  confirmed.  Present  com- 
municants 48.  No  information  respecting 
tlie  other  churcJies.  The  principal  stream 
is  Otter  creek,  which  enters  the  township 
about  the  middle  of  the  south  line,  and 
leaves  it  about  the  middle  of  tlie  north 
line,  cutting  it  into  two  nearly  equal  par- 
allelograms. Tributary  to  this  are  West 
river,  rising  in  Tin  mouth, and  East  creek, 
one  of  whose  brandies  rises  in  Chittenden, 
andtho  otlier  in  Mendori,the  latter  entering 
Otter  creek,  Imile  above  Gookin's  falls, 
and  the  former  about  40  rods  below.  In  ad- 
dition to  these,  there  are  two  other  streams 
of  less  magnitude,  flowing  in  above  East 
creek, on  the  right  bank,  the  first  of  which, 
near  the  south  line,  is  Cold  river,  the  oth- 
er, one  mile  and  a  half  below,  is  the  con- 
fluent stream  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
Moon  and  Musscy  brooks,  so  called.  Near 
the  northwest  corner  of  tlie  township,  on 
the  north  line,  another  stream,  called  Cas- 
tleton  river,  enters,  and,  after  pursuing  a 
southerly  course  about  3  miles,  turns  to 
the  right,  and  passes  oflf  into  Ira.  On  all 
of  these  streams  are  convenient  sites  for 
mills  and  other  machinery,  most  of  which 
aie  already  occupicid.  Among  the  most 
eligible  are  two  on  Otter  creek,  one  at 
Sutherland's  falls,  where  there  are  a  saw 
and  grist  mill,  and  the  other  at  Gookin's 
falls  (formerly  called  Mead's  falls),  where 
there  are  also  a  saw  mill  and  grist  mill, 
together  with  a  woollen  factory  and  a  pa- 
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per  mill.  The  soil  of  this  township  pre- 
sents all  the  varieties  from  heavy  loam  to 
alight  sand,  the  eastern  half  appearing  to 
be  chiefly  of  primitive  formation,  while 
that  of  the  western  \s  transitory .  Among 
the  useful  minerals  are  found  considera- 
ble quantities  of  iron,  superior  clay  for 
bricks,  and  an  abundance  of  lime  in  al- 
most all  its  various  forms.  In  the  west 
part  several  quarries  of  very  beautiful 
white  and  clouded  marble  have  been  open- 
ed, and  from  which  fire-places,  monu- 
ments, and  other  useful  and  ornamental 
articles  are  manufactured,  both  for  domes- 
tic use  and  for  the  New  York  and  other 
markets.  The  quarry  opened  within  a 
few  years  near  Sutherland's  Falls,  is  ex- 
ceedinglyfine  and  beautiful, and  iswrought 
to  great  extent.  This  township  is  divided 
into  two  parishes,  denominated  East  and 
West  parish.  Rutland  village,  situated  in 
the  east  parish,  is  the  most  important 
place.  It  is  handsomely  situated  princi- 
pally on  a  street  running  north  and  south, 
and  contains  an  Episcopal  church,  two 
meeting  houses,  a  court-house  and  jail,  a 
bank,  a  printing  office,  13  stores,  12  at- 
tornies,  6  physicians,  the  usual  variety  of 
mechanics,  and  upwards  of  100  dwelling- 
houses.  The  longitude  of  the  court-house, 
according  to  Dr.  Williams,  is  72"  57'  27" 
west  from  Greenwich.  In  the  west  par- 
ish are  two  small  villages,  called  West 
Rutland  and  GooJdn's  Falls.  In  the  for- 
mer are  a  Congregational  meeting  house, 
2  stores,  a  tavern,  and  about  20  dwelling- 
houses.  In  the  latter  a  Methodist  chap- 
el, a  store,  an  extensive  paper  manufacto- 
ry, and  a  variety  of  mills  and  machinery. 
Sutherland's  Falls  is  also  a  place  of  some 
business,  containing  niills  for  sawing  mar- 
ble, &c.  In  the  town  are  16  schools,  with 
963  scholars.  Statistics  of  1840. — Horses, 
475;  cattle,  2,518  ;  sheep,  28,332;  swine, 
1,017;  wheat,  bus.  3,708  ;  barley,  8  ;  oats, 
15,722  ;  rye,  2,199  ;  buckwheat,  915;  Ind. 
corn,  19,347 ,  potatoes,  48,193  ;  hay,tons, 
10,025 ;  sugar,  lbs.  51,833  ;  wool,  69,902. 
Population,  2,708. 

Rutland  County  is  situated  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Green  Mountains,  and  is 
bounded  north  by  Addison  county,  east 
by  Windsor  county,  south  by  Bennington 
county  and  west  by  Washington  county, 
N.  Y.  It  lies  between  43°  18'  and  43° 
54'  north  lat.,  and  between  3^  41'  and  4° 
19'  east  long.,  being  42  miles  long  from 
north  to  south,  and  34  wide  from  east  to 
west,  and  containing  958  square  miles. 
It  was  incorporated  in  February,  1781. 
Rutland,  situated  near  the  centre  of  the 
county,  is  the  seat  of  justice.  The  su- 
preme court  commences  its  session  here 
on  the  Ist  Tuesday  after  the  4th  Tuesday 


of  January  ;  and  the  county  court  on  the 
2d  Tuesdays  in  April  and  September. 
The  United  States  circuit  court  sits  here 
annually  on  the  3d  and  the  district  court 
on  the  6th  day  of  October.  There  are 
several  pleasant  villages  in  this  county, 
of  which  Rutland  and  Castleton  are  the 
most  important.  Otter  creek  flows  through 
the  county  from  south  to  north,  and  is 
the  principal  stream.  Black,  White  and 
Quechee  rivers  all  originate  in  the  east- 
ern part,  and  flow  easterly  into  Connect- 
icut river.  Fawlet  river  runs  across  the 
southwest  corner,  and  Poultney,  Castle- 
ton and  Hubbardton  rivers  water  the 
western  part.  Along  Otter  creek  and  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  county,  the 
surface  is  level  apd  handsome,  and  the 
soil  of  the  first  quality.  The  remaining 
parts  are  hilly  and  broken,  but  the  soil  ia 
warm  and  v/ell  adapted  to  the  production 
of  grass  and  grain.  A  range  of  granular 
limestone  passes  through  the  county  from 
south  to  north  along  Otter  creek,  in  which 
a  great  number  of  quarries  of  excellent 
marble  have  been  opened.  Along  the 
foot  of  the  Green  Mountains  beds  of  ex- 
cellent iron  ore  have  been  found  in  sever- 
al places,  particularly  in  the  townships  of 
Tinmouth,  Pittsford,  Chittenden,  and 
Brandon.  The  county  extends  over  the 
height  of  the  Green  Mountains  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  eastern  boun- 
dary. Statistics  of  1840. — Horses,  6,200  ; 
cattle,  40,023;  sheep,  271,727;  swine, 
15,563;  wheat,  bus.  40,116;  barley,  853; 
oats,  154,119;  rye,  38,013;  buckwheat, 
10,850;  Indian  corn,  154,792;  potatoes, 
642,108;  hay,  tons,  103,737;  sugar,  lbs. 
396,804;  wool,  653,819.     Pop.,  30,701. 

Ryegate,  a  post  town  in  the  south- 
east corner  of  Caledonia  county,  situated 
in  lat.  44°  12'  and  long.  4°  54',  and  is 
bounded  north  by  Barnet,  east  by  Con- 
necticut river,  south  by  Newbury,  in  the 
county  of  Orange,  and  west  by  Groton. 
It  lies  directly  opposite  to  the  township 
of  Bath,  in  Grafton  county,  N.  H.,  and 
contains  20,492  acres,  or  32  square  miles. 
It  is  33  miles  easterly  from  Montpelier, 
58  miles  northerly  from  Windsor,  and 
150  northwesterly  from  Boston,  as  the 
roads  are  travelled.  It  was  chartered 
September  8,  1763.  Ryegate  was  origi- 
nally settled  from  Scotland.  A  company 
was  formed,  in  1772,  by  a  number  of  farm- 
ers in  the  shires  of  Renfrew  and  Lenark, 
for  purchasing  a  tract  of  land  for  a  set- 
tlement in  North  America,  and  lOOOZ. 
sterling  raised  to  defray  the  expense.  In 
March,  1773,  Mr.  David  Allen  and  James 
Whitelaw,  Esq.,  were  sent  by  the  compa- 
ny to  explore  the  country  and  purchase 
such  a  tract  of  land  as  their  funds  would 
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permit.  After  examining  much  of  the 
country,  they  purchased  the  soutli  lialf  of 
the  town  of  Ryegate,  and  immediately 
gave  notice  thereof  to  their  constituents. 
In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1774,  a 
number  of  families  and  several  young 
men  came  over  and  commenced  a  settle- 
ment. Aaron  Hosmer  and  family  were 
the  only  persons  in  town  previous  to  this 
time.  In  1775,  60  persons  left  Scotland 
to  settle  in  Ryegate.  But  unfortunately 
for  them,  before  the}^  arrived,  the  revolu- 
tionary war  had  commenced,  and  they 
were  detained  in  Boston  by  Gen.  Gage, 
who  gave  them  their  choice,  either  to  join 
the  British  army,  go  to  Nova  Scotia,  or 
Canada,  or  return.  Some  of  them  settled 
in  Nova  Scotia,  but  they  generally  re- 
turned to  Scotland  ;  so  that  no  addition 
was  made  to  the  settlement  during  the 
revolution.  But  they  who  had  settled 
previously  maintained  their  ground.  Af- 
ter peace  was  concluded,  in  1783,  a  few 
families  arrived,  annually,  for  a  number 
of  years,  among  which  were  one  family 
which  had  returned  to  Scotland  from  Bos- 
ton, and  two  young  men  who  had  gone  to 
Nova  Scotia,  in  1775.  These  were  all  of 
the  60  mentioned  above,  who  ever  arrived 
at  Ryegate.  There  is  still  now  and  then 
a  family,  or  young  man  from  Scotland  to 
join  the  settlement.  Nearly  two  thirds 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  township  are  of 
Scotch  descent.  They  still,  in  a  great 
measure,  follow  the  habits,  and  subsist 
upon  the  diet  to  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed in  Scotland.  They  introduced  the 
method  of  manufacturing  oat  meal  into 
the  country,  which  was  a  great  benefit  to 
the  inhabitants  during  the  cold  seasons 
between  1810  and  1817.  In  those  sea- 
sons, about  8000  bushels  of  oats  were  an- 
nually made  into  meal  in  this  town,  and 
about  as  many  in  Barnet.  The  Scotch 
inhabitants  of  this  town  and  Barnet  are 
celebrated,  throughout  New  England,  for 
the  manufacture  of  good  butter.  The 
first  religious  society  in  tliis  town  was 
the  Associate  Presbyterian,  organized 
about  1790.  From  1791  to  1822  they  en- 
joyed a  part  of  the  services  of  the  Piev. 
David  Goodwillie,  of  Barnet.*  In  Sep- 
tember, 1822,  they  settled  the  Rev.  Thos. 
Farrier  ;  and,  in  18:50,  their  present  pas- 
tor, the  Rev.  Wm.  Pringle.  This  church 
belongs  to  the  Associate  Presbytery  of 
Vermont,  in  subordination  to  the  Asso- 
ciate Synod  of  North  America.  Tliere  is 
here    another  church   called  the   Scotch 


♦Since  our  account  of  Barnet  was  printed,  we 
have  received  ftora  the  Rev.  Thomas  Goodwillie 
a  very  full  account  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  church 
in  that  town,  and  have  to  regret  that  it  was  not  fur- 
nislied  in  season  to  be  inserted. 


Reformed  Presbyter'n  churcli,  over  which 
the  Rev.  William  Gibson  was  settled  from 
1800  to  1816,  and  the  Rev.  James  Milli- 
gan  from  1818  to  1839.  The  surface  of 
this  township  is  uneven.  In  the  north 
and  east  part  it  is  hilly  and  ledgy.  Near- 
ly all  of  it,  however,  is  fit  for  pasture,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  it  arable  land.  There 
are  only  three  small  tracts  of  intervale  on 
Connecticut  river  in  this  town.  The 
soil,  near  the  river,  is  principally  clay ; 
in  other  parts  of  the  township,  it  is  a  choc- 
olate-colored loam,  and  in  the  western 
part  very  ricli,  producing  all  kinds  of 
grain,  and  garden  vegetables  in  abun- 
dance, but  peculiarly  adapted  to  grass. 
Ticklenaked  ])ond  lies  in  the  south  part  of 
the  town,  and  covers  64  acres.  It  dis- 
charges its  waters  by  a  stream,  which 
carries  a  saw  mill,  and  running  south  falls 
into  Wells'  river  a  little  south  of  New- 
bury line.  Xorth  jiond,  in  the  north  part 
of  the  town,  discharges  its  waters  to  the 
east  into  Connecticut  river.  On  its  out- 
let are  two  saw  mills.  Connecticut  river, 
upon  the  eastern  boundary  of  this  town, 
is  about  24  rods  wide.  At  Canoe  Falls, 
against  the  middle  of  this  town,  there  is 
a  dam  across  this  river,  and  a  grist  and 
saw  mill  on  the  Ryegate  side.  Just  below 
the  fall  is  Neilson's  ferry.  Nearly  oppo- 
site to  the  southeast  corner  of  the  town  the 
Great  Ammonoosic  river,  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, enters  the  Connecticut.  About 
half  a  mile  above  are  the  JVurrows,  where 
the  whole  river  is  contracted  to  a  breadth 
of  only  80  feet.  Just  above  the  narrows 
is  a  s^vift  bar,  and  the  course  of  the  river 
nearly  east,  but  it  turns  suddenly  south 
through  the  narrows,  where  it  is  remark- 
ably deep  and  still  at  low  water.  The 
ledge,  which  forms  the  east  side,  is  a  long 
ridge,  called  the  saddle,  extending  from 
Gardner's  mountain,  and  is  not  more  than 
four  rods  broad.  In  very  high  floods  the 
water  passes  over  this  ridge  near  the 
mountain.  Below  it,  the  river  immedi- 
ately assumes  its  usual  width.  Wells' 
river  runs  between  three  and  four  miles 
in  this  town,  through  the  southwest  part. 
It  is  about  four  rods  wide,  and  affords 
many  excellent  mill  seats.  The  rest  of 
the  town  is  well  watered  with  small 
streams.  Blue  mountain^  situated  about 
a  mile  northwest  of  the  centre,  is  the  only 
one  in  town.  This  mountain  is  composed 
of  granite,  and  affords  inexhaustible  quar- 
ries of  mill  stones,  &c.  Limestone  is 
abundant  in  many  parts  of  the  town.  The 
timber  is  beech,  maple,  hemlock,  spruce, 
and,  near  the  river  and  ponds,  white  pine 
and  oak.  There  is  a  good  meetinghouse 
situated  near  the  centre  of  the  town.  The 
town   is  divided  into   9  school    distjicts 
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with  a  school  house  in  each  ;  1  store,  1 
grist  and  5  saw  mills.  Statistics  of  1840. 
Horses,  315  ;  cattle,  1,315  ;  sheep,  5,270  ; 
swine,  1,313;  wheat,  bus.  3,421  ;  barley, 
417;  oats,  32,952;  rye,  27;  buckwheat, 
37;  Indian  corn,  3,389;  potatoes,  47,176; 
hay,  tons,  3,959 ;  sugar,  lbs.  11,308  ;  wool, 
9,200.     Population,  1,222. 

St.  Albans,  a  post  town  and  capital  of 
Franklin  county,  is  in  lat.  44°  49'  and 
long.  3"^  54',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Swanton,  east  by  Fairfield,  south  by  Geor- 
gia, and  west  by  lake  Champlain,  a  part  of 
which  separates  it  from  North  Hero.  It  lies 
25  miles  north  from  Burlington,  and  48 
northwest  froniMontpelier.  This  township 
was  chartered  Aug.  7, 1763, containing  23,- 
040  acres.  J.  Walden  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  first  civilized  person  who  settled 
in  tliis  township.  He  removed  here  dur- 
ing the  revolutionary  war.  and  began  im- 
provements at  the  bay.  There  was  no 
addition  to  the  settlement  till  1785,  when 
Andrew  Potter  emigrated  to  ihis  town- 
ship, and  from  that  time  the  settlement 
advanced  rapidly,  by  emigrants  from  the 
south  part  of  this  state,  and  from  the  other 
states  of  New  England  Among  the  ear- 
liest settlers  were,  the  families  of  Messrs. 
Potter,  Morrill,  Gibbs,  Green, and  Meigs. 
The  town  was  organized  in  1788.  An- 
drew-Potter was  the  first  representative 
in  the  general  assembly.  The  religious 
denominations  are,  Congregationalists, 
Methodists  and  Episcopalians.  The  Rev. 
Jonathan  Nye  was  the  first  settled  minis- 
ter. He  was  settled  over  the  Congrega- 
tional church  from  1807  to  1810,  the  Rev. 
Willard  Preston  from  January  8,  1812  to 
August  2,  1815,  Rev.  Henry  B.  Strong 
from  January  22,  1817  to  October  4, 182f, 
and  the  Rev.  VVorlhington  Smitii,  the 
present  minister,  from  .June  4,  1823. 
Their  house  of  worship  in  the  village, 
was  built  in  1826.  The  church  consists 
of  upwards  of  100  members.  The  Epis- 
copal church,  by  the  name  of  Union 
Church,  was  organized  about  20  years 
ago,  and  from  1825,  has  had,  successive- 
ly, the  services  of  the  following  clergy- 
men :  the  Rev.  Joseph  S.  Coville,  the 
Rev.  Sylvester  Nash,  the  Rev.  George 
Allen,  and  the  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Hoit  who 
is  the  present  rector.  The  church  which 
is  in  the  village,  has  recently  been  re- 
modde]ed,and  is  now  one  of  the  first  Epis- 
copal churches  in  the  state.  Present 
communicants,  70.  The  Methodist  soci- 
ety is  large  and  has  a  chapel  in  the  vil- 
lage, but  we  are  unable  to  give  particu- 
lars. There  are  no  large  streams,  nor 
good  mill  privileges  in  this  township. 
There  are,  however,  several  saw  mills. 
The  soil  is  a  dark  loam,  rich  and  in  a  good 


state  of  cultivation.  The  timber  is  ma- 
ple, beech,  birch,  and,  near  tiielake,  oak. 
at.  Albans  village  is  very  pleasantly  situ- 
ated in  the  centre  of  the  township.  It 
lies  25  miles  north  from  Burlington,  15 
south  of  Canada  line,  and  3  miles  from 
the  lake.  The  village,  consisting  of  about 
100  dwelling  houses,  besides  stores  and 
other  buildings,  is  situated  around  a  hand- 
some common  25  by  30  rods  in  ex- 
tent. The  site  is  elevated  and  ascends 
gently  towards  the  east.  The  public  buil- 
dings are  a  court  house  and  jail,  3  houses 
for  public  worshi]),  and  an  academy. 
There  are  12  English  and  India  goods 
stores,  1  book  store,  2  printing  offices,  3 
taverns,  several  cabinet  makers,  1  hat 
factory,  2  chair  factories,  2  manufactories 
of  tin  ware,  1  goldsmith  and  v/atchmaker, 
3  tanneries,  and  a  variety  of  other  me- 
chanics' shops.  There  are  here  13  prac- 
tising attornies,  4  physicians,  and  16 
merchants.  The  inhabitants  are  indus- 
trious and  enterprising.  The  first  vessel 
that  arrived  at  the  city  of  New  York  from 
lake  Champlain  through  the  northern  ca- 
nal was  built  and  owned  here.  St.  Al- 
bans Academy,  or  Franklin  county  gram- 
mar school,  was  incorporated  and  estab- 
lished here  in  November,  1799.  At  the 
landing  jilace  on  Belamaqueen  bay,  three 
miles  west  of  St.  Albans  village,  is  a  small 
village,  and  a  meeting  house;  and  there 
is,  during  summer,  a  daily  line  of  steam- 
boats, each  way,  between  this  place  and 
Burlington,  by  the  way  of  Plattsburgh 
and  Port  Kent.  There  is,  also,  a  daily 
line  of  stages  each  way  through  St.  Al- 
bans village,  besides  some  which  are  less 
frequent.  Statistics  of  1840- — ^Horses, 
437;  cattle,  1,839;  sheep,  13,210;  swine, 
560  ;  wheat,  bus.  5,250  ;  barley,  60  ;  oats, 
8,556;  rye,  220;  buckwheat,  117;  Indian 
corn,  7,112;  potatoes,  33,325  ;  hay,  tons, 
5,180;  sugar,  lbs.  5,000;  wool,  39,175. 
Population,  2,702. 

St.  Andrews  Gore.     Sec  Pluinfield. 

St.  George,  a  small  township  in  the 
central  part  of  Chittenden  county,  is  in 
lat.  44°  24'  and  long.  3°  48',  and  is  boun- 
ded north  and  northeast  by  Williston, 
south  by  Hinesburgh,  and  west  by  Shel- 
burne.  It  lies  8  miles  southeast  from  Bur- 
lington, and  28  nearly  west  from  Montpe- 
lier.  It  was  chartered  Aug.  18,  1763,  and 
contains  only  2,200  acres.  The  settle- 
ment was  commenced  here  in  tlte  spring 
of  1784,  by  Joshua  Isliam,  from  Colches- 
ter, Conn.  The  next  year  several  otiiers 
joined  the  settlement.  The  town  was  or- 
ganized in  March,  1813.  Jared  Higbee 
was  first  town  clerk,  and  Lewis  Higbee 
first  representative.  The  surface  of  tfie 
township  is  very  uneven,  with  consider- 
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able  elevations.  The  timber  is-principal- 
ly  maple,  beech  and  birch.  There  are  no 
streams  of  consequence,  and  no  mills  or 
mill  privileges.  The  soil  is  loam,  clay 
and  gravel.  Statistics  of  1840. — Horses, 
33;  cattle,  198;  sheep,  1,625;  swine, 
152;  wheat,  bus.  217;  oats,  1,254;  rye, 
40  ;  buckwheat,  37  ;  Ind.  corn,  616  ;  pota- 
toes, 4,635  ;  hay,  tons,  566  ;  sugar,  lbs. 
1,130;  wool,  2,368.     Population,  12!. 

St.  Johnsbury,  a  post  town  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  Caledonia  county,  is  in  lat.  44^ 
27'  and  long.  4°  58",  and  is  bounded  nor- 
therly by  Lyndon,  northeast  by  Kirby, 
southeast  l)y  Waterford,  and  southwest  by 
Danville.  It  lies  37  miles  nortiieastfrom 
Montpelicr,  was  granted  the  27tli  of  Oc- 
tober, and  chartered  INov.  1,  1786,  to  Jon- 
athan Arnold  and  associates,  containing 
21,167  acres.  James  Adams  and  his  son 
Martin  Adams,  witli  their  families  com- 
menced the  settlement  on  "  Benton's 
meadow,"  and  Simeon  Cole  on  the  "  But- 
ler meadow,"  in  1786,  and  the  next  year 
Dr.  Jona.  Arnold,  Dr.  Jos.  Lord,  Barna- 
bas Barker,  and  others,  moved  into  town. 
Dr.  A.  built  the  first  framed  house  and 
the  first  saw  mill,  in  1787,  and  tlie  first 
grist  mill  in  1788.  The  town  was  or- 
ganized June  21,  1790,  and  Jonathan  Ar- 
nold was  first  town  clerk.  The  religious 
denominations  are  Congregationalists, 
Methodists,  and  Universalists.  The  1st 
Congregational  church  was  organized 
Nov? 21,  1809,  and  then  consisted  of  19 
members.  The  Rev.  Pearson  Thurston 
was  settled  over  tliis  cliurch  from  Oct  25, 
1815  to  Oct.  13,  1817.  The  Rev.  Josiah 
Morse,  tlie  present  minister,  was  settled 
Feb.  21,  1833.  This  church  consists  of 
112  members.  The  2d  Cong,  church  was 
organized  April  7,  1825.  The  Rev.  Jas. 
Johnson  was  settled  over  it  from  Feb.  28, 
1827,  to  May  3,  1838.  Rev.  John  H.Wor- 
cester, tlie  present  minister,  was  settled 
Sept.  5,  1839.  This  church  consists  of 
218  members.  A  3d  Cong,  church  was 
organized  in  the  east  village  Nov.  25th, 
J 840,  and  the  same  day  their  meeting- 
house, recently  built,  was  dedicated. — 
The  Passumpsic  river  runs  through  the 
town  from  north  to  south,  and  receives, 
just  below  the  Plain,  the  Moose  river, 
a  considerable  stream  from  the  nortli- 
east,  and  Sleeper's  river,  a  smaller  trib- 
utary, from  the  northwest.  The  amount 
of  available  water  power  furnislied  by 
these  streams,  v.'ithin  the  town  of  St. 
Johnsbury,  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
town  in  this  part  of  the  state,  and  affords 
facilities  for  manufacturing  operations  to 
any  desirable  amount.  The  business  of 
the  town  centres  in  three  villages.  The 
Centre   village,  so    called,  lies  upon   the 


Passumpsic  river,  in  the  northerly  part  of 
the  town.  It  has  been  of  rapid  growth, 
and  does  a  prosperous  business.  In  it  are 
three  meeting  houses,  Methodist,  Con- 
gregational, and  Universalist, — 2  stores, 
]  tavern,  a  saw  mill,  grist  mill,  clotliier's 
works,  tannery,  and  various  mechanics. 
The  East  village,  situated  upon  Moose 
river,  in  the  east  part  of  the  town,  is  the 
natural  centre  for  the  business  of  parts  of 
St.  Johnsbury,  Waterford,  Concord,  Kir- 
by, Victory,  and  Bradleyvale.  It  contains 
a  meeting  house,  2  stores,  1  tavern,  a 
grist  mill,  saw  mil],  oil  mill,  tannery,  and 
various  mechanics.  The  pleasant  village 
called  tlLC.  Plain,  containing  a  meeting 
house,  academy,  public  house,  2  stores,  a 
printing  office,  and  other  mechanics,  is 
situated  in  the  southerly  part  of  the  town, 
and  is  central  between  Paddock's  Furnace 
and  Fairbanks'  manufactory,  the  former 
on  the  Passumpsic  and  the  latter  on  Sleep- 
er's river.  The  establishment  of  Mr.  H. 
Paddock  consists  of  a  blast  furnace,  and 
a  machine  shop  for  finishing  every  de- 
scription of  mill  gear  and  ordinary  ma- 
chinery. Here  are  also  a  grist  and  saw 
mill,  a  carriage  factory,  a  factory  for  mak- 
ing sash,  doors,  blinds,  &c.,  on  a  respec- 
table scale.  The  establishment  of  E.  & 
T.  Fairbanks  &  Co.  is  devoted  principal- 
ly' to  the  manufacture  of  cast  iron  plouo-hg 
and  patent  balances.  The  latter  artFcle 
is  manufactured  by  them  extensively,  be- 
ing variously  modified  and  adapted  to  all 
the  various  operations  required  to  be 
transacted  by  weight,  from  the  small 
counter  scale  used  by  traders  and  mer, 
chants,  to  the  ponderous  Rail  Road  scale, 
50  to  100  feet  in  length,  for  weiirhino" 
trains  of  cars.  The  improvement  has  been 
patented  in  tlie  United  States  and  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  article  is  now  in  extensive 
use  in  both  countries,  possessing  the  en- 
tire confidence  of  the  public.  Statistics  nf 
1840.— Horses,  585  ;  cattle,  2,960  ;  sheep, 
8,088;  swine,  1,383;  wheat,  bus.  2,478; 
barley,  286  ;  oat,s,28,  382  ;  rye,  212 ;  buck- 
v/lieat,  1,050  ;  Ind.  corn,  6,9.50  ;  potatoes, 
74,115;  liay,  tons,  4,953;  sugar,  lbs,  50,- 
520;  woo],  14,599.     Population,  1,887. 

Salem,  a  post  town  in  the  north  eas- 
tern part  of  Orleans  county,  is  in  lat.  44" 
54'  and  long.  4'-^  50',  and  is  bounded  north 
by  Derby,  nortlieast  by  Morgan,  soutli- 
east  by  Cliarlcston,  and  soutliwest  by 
Brownington  and  Orleans.  It  lies  50 
miles  northeast  from  Montpelier,  was 
granted  Nov.  7,  1780,  and  chartered  Au- 
gust 18,  1781  to  Col.  Jacob  Davis  and 
others,  containing  17,330  acres.  The  set- 
tlement of  the  townsJiip  was  commenced 
by  Ephraim  Blake  in  March  1798.  Am- 
asa  Spencer  came  into  town  in  1801,  and 
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David  Hopkins,  jr.  in  1802.  The  town 
was  organized  April  30,  1822,  and  Samu- 
el Blake  was  first  town  clerk.  Clyde 
river  runs  through  the  township  in  a 
northwesterly  direction,  and  falls  into  Sa- 
lem pond,  which  is  partly  in  this  town- 
ship and  partly  in  Derby.  There  is  no 
other  stream  of  consequence,  and  no  mills 
nor  mill  privileges  in  town.  There  are 
two  other  ponds,  one  of  which  lies  in  the 
cour.se  of  Clyde  river,  and  the  other  on 
the  line  between  this  township  and 
Brownington  and  they  are  each  about  one 
mile  in  length  and  three  fourths  of  a  mile 
in  breadth.  South  bay  of  lake  Memphre- 
magog  lies  between  this  township  and 
Newport.  The  surface  of  the  township 
is  uneven  but  not  mountainous.  The 
timber  is  principally  maple,  beech,  birch, 
ash,  hemlock,  spruce,  fir,  cedar  and  pine. 
Statistics  of  1840. — Horses,  67 ;  cattle, 
428  ;  sheep,  961  ;  swine,  294  ;  wheat,  bus. 
791 ;  barley,  250  ;  oats,  3,073 ;  rye,  16  ; 
buck- wheat,  606;  Indian  corn,  454;  po- 
tatoes, 13,270;  hay,  tons,  689;  sugar,  lbs. 
19,420;  wool,  1,871.     Population,  299. 

Salisbury,  a  small  post  town  in  the 
central  part  of  Addison  county,  is  in 
lat.  43"  55'  and  long.  3°  57'  and  is  boun- 
ded north  by  Middlebury,  east  by  Goshen, 
south  by  Leicester,  and  west  by  Cornwall 
and  Whiting.  It  lies  34  miles  southwest 
from  Montpelier,  40  south  from  Burling- 
ton, and  was  chartered  Nov.  3,  1761.  The 
first  person  who  came  into  this  township 
with  a  view  of  settling  was  Amos  Storey. 
He  built  a  log  hut  which  was  consumed 
by  fire  and  he  himself  was  killed  by  the 
fall  of  a  tree  before  his  family  moved  here. 
Thomas  Skeeles  and  Abel  Waterhouse, 
were  the  two  next  to  make  beginnings. 
The  widow  of  Mr.  Storey,  and  8  or  10 
gmall  children  were  the  first  family  which 
moved  into  town,  and  Mrs.  Storey  was 
consequently  entitled  to  100  acres  of  land, 
by  a  vote  of  the  original  proprietors.  She 
came  into  the  town  the  22d  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1775.  She  endured  almost  every 
hardship,  laboring  in  tlie  field,  chopping 
down  timber  and  clearing  and  cultivating 
the  soil.  She  retreated  several  times  to 
Pittsford  during  the  revolution,  on  ac- 
count of  the  danger  a])prehendod  from 
the  enemy,  but  at  length  she  and  a  Mr. 
Stevens  prepared  themselves  a  safe  re- 
treat. This  was  affected  by  digging  a 
hole  horizontally  into  the  bank,  just  above 
the  water  of  Otter  creek,  barely  sufficient 
to  admit  one  person  at  a  time.  Thispas- 
sao-e  led  to  a  spacious  lodging  room,  the 
bottom  of  which  was  covered  with  straw, 
and  upon  this  their  beds  were  laid  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  families.  The  en- 
trance was   concealed  by   bushes   which 


hung  over  it  from  the  bank  above.  They 
usually  retired  to  their  lodgings  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  and  left  them  before 
light  in  the  morning,  and  this  was  effec- 
ted by  means  of  a  canoe,  so  that  no  path 
or  footsteps  were  to  be  seen  leading  to 
their  subterraneous  abode.*  The  family 
of  Abel  Waterhouse  was  the  second  in 
town.  The  religious  denominations  are 
Congregationalists  and  Methodists.  The 
Congregational  church  was  organized 
Feb.  8,  1804,  and  the  same  year  built  a 
meeting  house.  The  Rev.  Rufus  Pome- 
roy  was  settled  over  this  church  from 
Sep.  15,  1811  to  Nov.  19,  1816,  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Cheney  from  March  11,  1819,  to 
March  4,  1823,  and  the  Rev.  Eli  Hyde 
from  May  30, 1833  to  Sept.  27,  1836.  The 
present  minister  is  the  Rev.  Calvin  But- 
ler. Otter  creek  forms  the  western  boun- 
dary of  this  township.  The  other  streams  ; 
are  Middlebury  river,  which  touches  up- 
on the  north  part,  and  Leicester  river 
which  waters  the  southern  part  Lake 
Dunmore  is  about  four  miles  long  and 
from  half  to  three  fourths  of  a  mile  wide, 
and  lies  partly  in  this  township,  and  part- 
ly in  Leicester.  On  the  outlet  of  this 
pond,  called  Leicester  river,  are  several 
falls  which  afford  some  fine  mill  privile- 
ges, around  which,  near  the  south  line  of 
this  township,  is  a  thriving  little  village 
containing  2  saw  mills,  1  grist  mill,  1 
carding  machine,  1  woollen  factory,  2 
stores  and  other  shops  and  machinery. 
The  surface  of  this  township  is  somewhat 
uneven,  but  the  soil  is  generally  good. 
The  eastern  part  extends  on  to  the  Green 
Mountains.  In  the  western  part,  are 
some  fine  tracts  of  meadow.  In  the 
mountain  east  of  lake  Dunmore  is  a  cav- 
ern which  consists  of  a  large  room,  and  is 
thought  to  have  been  inhabited  by  the  In- 
dians, as  their  arrows  and  other  instru- 
ments have  been  found  here.  There  are 
several  considerable  swamps,  which  fur- 
nish cedar  for  fencing  and  other  purposes. 
The  timber  is  maple,  beech,  oak,  pine, 
cedar,  &c.  The  stage  road  from  Rutland 
to  Middlebury  passes  through  the  village 
in  this  township.  The  town  contains  10 
schools,  2  stores,  1  grist  and  6  saw  mills, 
a  glass  manufactory  Sic.  Statistics  of 
1840.— Horses,  164 ;  cattle,  740  ;  sheep, 
5,200;  swine,  490;  wheat,  bus.  1,460; 
oats,  6,300;  rye,  800;  buck-wheat,  150; 
Indian  corn,  5,060;  potatoes,  20,240; 
hay,  tons,  2,150  ;  sugar,  lbs.  5,600  ;  wool 
15J900.     Population,  942. 


*Mra.  Storey  afterwards  married  Mr.  Benjamin 
Snialley  one  of  tbo  first  settlers  of  Middlel)ury. 
Mrs.  S.  and  her  underground  room  occupy  a  promi- 
nent place  in  tlie  recect  historical  tale,  ''The  Greca 
Mountain  Boys,"  by  Daniel  P.  Thompson,  Esq. 
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Saltash. — Name  altered  to  Plymouth, 
February  23, 1797.     See  Plymouth. 

Sandgate,  a  post  town  in  the  western 
part  of  Bennington  county,  is  in  lat.  43° 
10'  and  long. 3*  54',  and  is  bounded  north 
by  Rupert,  east  by  Manchester,  south  by 
Arlington,  and  west  by  Salem,  N.  Y.  It 
lies  20  miles  north  from  Bennington,  31 
southwest  fromRutland,andwas  chartered 
Aug.  18, 1761 .  The  settlement  was  com- 
menced in  1771  by  a  Mr. Bristol.  The  reli- 
gious denominations  are  Congregational- 
ists  and  Methodists.  The  surface  of  this 
township  is  very  broken  and  mountain- 
ous. The  most  considerable  elevations 
are  Shettarack  and  Bald  Mountain  in  the 
northwest  corner.  Spruce  and  a  part  of 
Equinox  mountain  in  the  nortlieastern 
part.  Red  mountain  in  the  southeast  part 
and  Swearing  hill  in  the  southwest  part. 
The  streams  are  all  small,  consisting  of 
several  branches  of  the  Battenkill,  and  of 
White  creek,  and  the  mill  privileges  are 
few.  The  town  is  divided  into  9  school 
districts,  and  contains  1  store,  1  grist,  1 
fulling  and  3  saw  mills,  and  1  woollen 
factory.  Statistics  of  1840. — Horses,  169  ; 
cattle,  885 ;  sheep,  8,437  ;  swine,  593  ; 
wheat,  bus.  612  ;  oats,  8,225  ;  rye,  3,138 ; 
buck-wheat,  1,387;  Indian  corn,  3,427; 
potatoes,  23,278  ;  hay,  tons,  3,145;  sugar, 
lbs.  5,725;  wool,  17,020.  Population, 
777. 

Saxton's  River,  is  formed  in  Grafton 
by  the  union  of  several  streams  from 
Windham,  and  running  an  easterly  course 
about  ten  miles  through  the  south  part  of 
Rockingham,  falls  into  Connecticut  river 
in  the  nortiieast  corner  of  Westminster, 
about  one  mile  below  Bellow's  Falls.  It 
derives  its  name  from  a  Mr.  Saxton,  who 
unluckily  fell  into  it  while  crossing  it  on 
a  log,  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  the  line 
between  Rockingham  and  Westminster, 
but  was  not  drowned,  as  stated  in  our 
former  edition. 

Searsburgh,  a  post  town  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  Bennington  county,  is  in  lat. 
42"  45'  and  long.  4"  6',  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Somerset,  east  by  Wilmington, 
south  by  Readsborough,  and  west  by 
Woodford.  It  lies  11  miles  east  from 
Bennington  and  17  west  from  Brattlebo- 
rough.  It  was  granted  and  chartered  to 
William  Williams  and  others,  Feb.  23, 
1781,  containing  10,240  acres.  Deerfield 
river  enters  this  township  from  Somer- 
set, and,  after  passing  across  the  north 
east  corner,  crosses  the  east  line  into 
Wilmington.  It  lies  mostly  upon  the 
Green  Mountains,  and  the  greatest  part 
of  it  is  incapable  of  being  settled.  Hay- 
stack mountain  lies  partly  in  the  north- 
east corner.     Statistics  of  1840. — Horses, 


19;  cattle,  98;  sheep,  77;  swine,  27; 
wheat,  bus.  8  ;  oats,  390;  rye,  24  ;  buck- 
wheat, 70.;  potatoes,  2,240 ;  hay,  tons, 
158;  sugar,  lbs.  5,640;  wool,  234.  Popu- 
lation, 120. 

Seymour  Lake.     Sec  Morgan. 

Shaftsbury,  a  post  town  in  the  wes- 
tern part  of  Bennington  county,  is  in  lat. 
42'-'  58'  and  long.  3''  54',  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Arlington,  east  by  Glastenbury, 
south  by  Bennington,  and  west  by  Cam- 
bridge, N.  Y.  It  lies  97 miles  southwest- 
erly from  Montpelier.  It  was  chartered 
Aug.  20,  1761,  containing  by  charter  23,- 
040  acres.  The  settlement  of  this  town 
was  commenced  about  the  year  J  763. 
Among  the  early  settlers  may  bo  men- 
tioned Messrs.  Cole,  Willoughby,  Clark, 
Doolittle,  Waldo,  and  several  families  of 
Mattisons.  The  Hon.  Jonas  Galusha, 
late  Governor  of  Vermont,  came  into  this 
town  in  the  spring  of  1775.  During  the 
revolutionary  war  he  was  made  captain 
of  one  of  the  two  companies  of  militia  in 
tiiis  township,  and  the  other  was  com- 
manded by  Captain  Amos  Huntington. 
Capt.  Huntington  was  taken  prisoner  at 
the  battle  of  Hubbardton,  and  sent  to  Can- 
ada, after  which  the  two  companies  were 
united  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Galu- 
sha, who  fought  at  their  head  in  Benning^ 
ton  battle.  The  town  was  organized 
some  time  before  the  revolution,  and 
Thomas  Mattison  was  first  town  clerk, 
which  office  he  held  more  than  40  years. 
The  Baptists  are  the  most  numerous  reli- 
gious denomination,  and  they  have  two 
societies.  The  town  gives  name  to  the 
Baptist  association  in  this  section  of  the 
state,  it  being  called  the  "  Shaftsbury  as- 
sociation," and  is  one  of  the  first  formed 
in  the  state.  The  Rev.  Caleb  Blood  was 
for  many  years  a  zealous  and  successful 
preacher  of  the  gospel  here.  He  removed 
to  Boston  about  the  year  1807.  Rev.  Isa- 
iah Mattison  has  been  settled  over  one  of 
the  Baptist  churches  more  than  40  years, 
and  still  continues  his  faithful  labors. 
Rev.  Joseph  W.  Sawyer  is  minister  of  the 
other  church.  The  Universalists  have  no 
settled  minister.  Dr.  Daniel  Huntington 
was  for  many  years  the  only  practising 
physician.  This  township  lies  between 
the  Battenkill  and  Walloomscoik  rivers, 
and  consequently  has  no  large  streams. 
Some  tributaries  of  each  of  these  rivers 
rise  here,  which  afford  several  mill  privi- 
leges. West  mountain  lies  partly  in  this 
townsliip  and  partly  in  Arlington.  It  ex- 
tends into  Shaftsbury  about  3  miles,  and 
is  about  2  miles  in  width.  This  moun- 
tain is  timbered  with  chestnut,  oak,  ma- 
ple, birch,  &c.  The  soil  is  generally  of 
a  good  quality,  and  in  the  southwestern 
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part  is  probably  not  exceeded  in  fertility 
by  any  in  the  state.  The  timber  on  the 
high  lands  is  mostly  chestnut  and  oak. 
There  is  a  small  tract  here  which  was  for- 
merly covered  with  a  beautiful  growth  of 
white  pine,  of  which  nothing  now  remains 
but  the  stumps.  The  minerals  are  iron 
ore,  of  an  excellent  quality,  of  which 
large  quantities  were  conveyed  to  Ben- 
nington furnace,  and  a  beautiful  white 
marble,  which  has  been  extensively  quar- 
ried. There  are  3  meeting  houses  in  town, 
2  belonging  to  the  Baptists,  and  built 
more  than  50  years  ago,  and  1  to  the  Uni- 
versalists,  built  in  1836.  The  town  is  di- 
vided into  16  school  districts,  in  two  of 
which  are  elegant  two-story  brick  school- 
houses,  having  bells,  and  2  well  furnish- 
ed school  rooms  in  each.  There  are  in 
town  2  stores,  2  taverns,  2  grist,  12  saw, 
and  2  paper  mills,  and  1  woollen  factory. 
Statistics  of  1840. — Horses,  538;  cattle, 
2,246;  sheep,  24,436;  swine,  1,538;  wheat, 
bus.  1,999;  barley,  20  ;  oats,  28,857  ;  rye, 
3,628;  buckwheat,  3,861  ;  Ind.corn,  12,- 
684;  potatoes,  50,000;  hay,  tons,  4,380; 
sugar,  lbs.  9,527  ;  wool,  43,682.  '  Popula- 
tion, 1,835. 

Sharon,  a  post  town  in  the  north  part 
of  Windsor  county,  is  in  lat.  43°  47'  and 
long.  4°  35',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Strafford,  east  by  Norwich,  south  b}'  Pom- 
fret,  and  west  by  Royalton.  It  lies  22 
miles  north  from  Windsor  and  34  south- 
east from  Montpelier.  It  was  chartered 
August  17, 1761,  containing  23,795  acres. 
The  settlement  of  this  township  was  com- 
menced about  the  year  1765,  by  emigrants 
from  Connecticut.  As  near  as  can  be 
ascertained,  Robert  Havens  and  family 
were  the  first  who  wintered  in  the  town- 
ship. The  town  was  organized  March  8, 
1768,  and  Benjamin  Spalding  was  first 
town  clerk.  The  religious  denomina- 
tions are  Congregationalists,  Baptists  and 
Methodists.  The  Congregational  was  the 
first  church  formed,  and  was  organized 
September  11,  1782.  The  Rev.  Lathrop 
Thompson  was  the  first  settled  minister, 
and  was  ordained  over  this  church  Dec. 
3,  1788,  and  dismissed  March  26,  1793. 
The  Rev.  Samuel  Bascom  was  settled 
March  12,  1806.  Mr.  Joel  Marsh  was  the 
first  settler  on  White  river  in  Sharon,  and 
was,  for  40  years,  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
White  river  runs  through  this  township 
in  an  easterly  direction,  and  affords  a 
number  of  valuable  mill  privileges.  On 
one  of  these  near  the  centre  are  erected 
an  excellent  saw  and  grist  mill,  and  on 
another  towards  the  eastern  part  is  a  pa- 
per mill  and  some  other  machinery. 
There  are  several  smaller  streams  on 
which  mills  are  erected.     The  surface  of 


the  township  is  very  uneven  and  broken, 
but  the  soil  is  good,  producing  fine  crops 
of  corn,  grain  and  grass.  The  Congre- 
gational meeting  house  is  situated  near 
the  centre  of  the  town.  Around  the 
meeting  house  is  a  pleasant  and  flourish- 
ing little  village,  lying  oJi  the  bank  of 
White  river,  and  containing  a  variety  of 
mills,  mechanic's  shops,  &c.  There  are 
in  town  13  school  districts  and  school 
houses,  3  grist,  1  paper,  1  fulling  and  7 
saw  mills,  1  carding  machine,  2  stores,  4 
taverns  and  1  tannery.  SUitiitics  o/1840. 
Horses,  328  ;  cattle,  1,590  ;  sheep,  10,524  ; 
swine,  1,204;  wheat,  bus.  2,774;  oats, 
16,410;  rye,  1,771;  buckwheat,  2,930; 
Indian  corn,  9,142;  potatoes,  41,735;  hay, 
tons,  3,813  ;  sugar,  lbs.  8,580  ;  wool,  20,- 
602.     Population,  1,371. 

Sharpshin  Point,  a  high,  rocky  point 
situated  in  the  north  side  of  Burlington 
bay,  1  mile  and  217  rods  from  the  south 
wharf  in  Burlington. 

Sheffield,  a  township  in  the  north 
part  of  Caledonia  county,  is  in  lat.  44°  57' 
and  long.  4'^  51',  and  is  bounded  northeast 
by  Glover  and  a  part  of  Barton,  easterly 
by  Sutton,  and  south  and  southwest  by 
Wheelock.  It  lies  35  miles  northeast 
from  Montpelier,  and  40  miles  north  from 
Newbury.  This  township  was  granted 
Nov.  7,  1780,  containing  22,607  acres. 
The  settlement  of  tiiis  township  was  com' 
rnenced  about  the  year  1792.  The  town- 
ship lies  on  the  height  of  lands  which 
separates  the  waters  which  flow  into  Con- 
necticut river  from  those  which  flow  into 
the  lakes.  It  is  watered  by  some  of  the 
head  branches  of  the  Passumpsic  and  also 
of  Barton  river.  In  the  north  part  are 
several  small  ponds.  The  streams  here 
aft'ord  several  good  mill  privileges,  some ' 
of  which  are  occupied.  Statistics  of  1840. 
Horses,  148;  cattle,  949;  sheep,  "2,490 ; 
swine,  465;  wheat,  bus.  1,396;  barley, 
876;  oats,  5,902;  rye,  70;  buckwheat, 
924  ;  Indian  corn,  725 ;  potatoes,  39,200 ; 
hay,  tons,  2,292 ;  sugar,  lbs.  25,615 ;  wool,  • 
4,273.     Population,  821. 

Shelburne,  a  post  town  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  Chittenden  county,  is  in  lat.  '1 
44°  23'  and  long.  3°  49',  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Burlington,  east  by  St.  George, 
souti)  by  Charlotte,  and  west  by  lake 
Champlain.  It  lies  33  miles  west  from  • 
Montpelier  and  26  miles  northwesterly 
from  Middlebury.  It  was  chartered  Au- 
gust 18,  1763,  containing,  exclusive  of 
bays  and  ponds,  14,272  acres.  A  small 
settlement  was  made  in  this  township 
previous  to  tlie  revolutionary  war.  The 
earliest  settlers  were  two  Germans  by  the 
name  of  Logan  and  Pottier,  who  com- 
menced upon  two  points  of  land  extend- 
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ing  into  lake  Champlain,  which  still  bear 
the  names,  "  I'otticr's  point"  and  "  Lo- 
gan's point."  The  first  settlers  were 
employed  princiijally  in  getting  out  lum- 
ber for  the  Canada  market,  and  tradition 
says  that  Pettier  and  Logan  were  mur- 
dered for  their  money,  near  the  north 
end  of  lake  Champlain,  by  a  party  of 
soldiers  sent  out  from  Montreal  to  protect 
them  from  the  Lidians,  on  their  return 
after  having  sold  a  raft  of  lumber.  Be- 
fore the  revolution  commenced,  there  had 
about  ten  families  settled  along  the  lake 
shore,  among  whom  were  Thomas  and 
Moses  Pierson.  The  Messrs.  Piersons  had 
a  large  crop  of  wheat  which  was  liarvest- 
cd  before  tiie  town  was  abandoned  on  the 
advance  of  the  British  up  the  lake,  and 
they  came  here  during  the  fall  with  a 
number  of  hands  for  the  purpose  of 
threshing  it  out.  While  engaged  in  this 
business  they  were  attacked  by  a  party  of 
Indians,  and  two  of  their  number,  Barna- 
bas Barnum  and  Joshua  Woodward,  were 
killed.  The  others,  however,  succeeded 
in  repelling  the  Lidians,  and  securing  the 
grain.  During  the  war  the  settlement 
was  abandoned,  but  recommenced  imme- 
diately upon  its  close.  The  early  settlers 
were  mostly  from  Connecticut.  In  1787 
there  were  about  24  families  here,  and  on 
the  29th  of  March  of  this  year  the  town 
was  organized.  Caleb  Smith  was  the  first 
town  clerk.  The  principal  religious  de- 
nominations are  Episcopalians  and  Meth- 
odists. The  Methodist  church  is  the  most 
numerous,  and  has  a  neat  chapel,  built  in 
1831,  and  parsonage  at  the  centre  of  the 
town.  There  was  a  small  Episcopal  par- 
ish here,  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev. 
Bethuel  Chittenden,  soon  after  the  town 
was  settled  ;  but  the  present  organization, 
by  the  name  of  Trinity  Church,  was  effect- 
ed about  1819,  when  the  Rev.  Joel  Clapp 
was  settled  here,  who  continued  4  or  5 
years.  The  present  minister  is  the  Rev. 
Charles  Cleveland.  Their  church  is  of 
wood,  and  was  erected  in  1807.  The 
epidemic  of  1813  was  very  mortal.  La- 
plot  river  is  the  principal  stream,  and  af- 
fords some  mill  privileges.  Slielburne 
bay  extends  about  four  miles  into  the 
township  in  a  southeasterly  direction. 
Pottier's  or  Shelburne  point  projects  into 
the  lake  on  the  southwest  side  of  this 
bay.  Shelburne  pond  is  in  the  northeast- 
ern part  of  tlie  township,  and  covers 
about  (JOO  acres.  The  soil  is  of  an  excel- 
lent quality,  and  is  principally  timbered 
with  hard  wood.  There  are,  in  town,  13 
school  districts,  2  saw,  1  grist  and  1  full- 
ing mill,  2  stores  and  1  tavern.  Statis- 
tics of  1840.— Horses,  304  ;  cattle,  1,37G; 
sheep,  17,63(j;  swine,  909;  wheat,  bus. 
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1,768;  barley,  772;  oats,  11,54.');  rye, 
944;  buckwheat,  4G2;  Ind.  corn,  5,8.J4 ; 
potatoes,  3.5,281  ;  hay,  tons,  2,1.j8;  sugar, 
lbs.  1,220;  wool,  36,677.     Popula.  1,089. 

Shelburne  Point.   Sec  Puttier  s  Point. 

Shelburne  Bav.     See  Shelburne. 

Sheldon,  a  post  town  in  the  central 
part  of  Franklin  county,  is  in  lat.  44^  54' 
and  long.  4°  5',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Highgate  and  Franklin,  east  by  Enos- 
burgh,  south  by  Fairfield  and  west  by 
Swanton.  It  lies  46  miles  northwest  from 
Montpelier  and  32  northeast  from  Bur- 
lington. The  townsliip  was  chartered 
August  13,  1763,  containing  23,040  acres. 
The  settlementof  this  township  was  com- 
menced about  the  year  1790,  by  Col.  Eli- 
sha  Slieldon  and  Sain'l  B.  Sheldon,  emi- 
grants from  Salisbury,  Con.  The  settle- 
ment advanced  with  considerable  rapid- 
ity, and  the  town  was  soon  organized. 
Samuel  B.  Sheldon  was  the  first  town 
clerk,  and  also  the  first  representative. 
The  religious  denominations  are  Metho- 
dists, Episcopalians  and  Congregational- 
ists.  Each  of  these  churches  is  small. 
The  Congregational  church  was  organ- 
ized in  1816,  and  the  Episcopal  church  by 
the  name  of  Grace  Church,  not  far  from 
the  same  time.  Neither  has  at  present  a 
settled  minister.  There  are  two  houses 
for  public  worship  in  which  each  denom- 
ination has  a  sliare,  and  one  belonging  to 
the  Episcopalians,  built  in  1824°  The 
only  streams  of  consequence  areMissisco 
river,  which  runs  through  the  township 
from  east  to  west,  and  Black  creek,  a  con- 
siderable tributary  of  the  Missisco.  On 
the  latter  are  some  good  mill  privileges. 
The  surface  of  the  township  is  diversified 
with  hills  and  vallies,  and  the  soil  is  (ren- 
erally  good  and  easily  cultivated.  There 
are  in  town  9  school  districts,  1  grist,  1 
fulling  and  4  saw  mills,  1  woollen  facto- 
ry, 5  stores,  3  taverns,  and  2  tanneries. 
Statistics  of  1840. — Horses,  300  ;  cattle, 
2,300;  sheep,  5,900;  swine,  600;  wheat, 
bus.  3,850;  oats,  7,800 ;  rye,  760;  buck- 
wheat, 400  ;  Indian  corn,  5,000  ;  potatoes, 
66,185;  hay,  tons,  4,340;  sugar,  lbs. 
29,270;  wool,  14,721.    Population,  1,734. 

Sherburne,  a  post  town  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Rutland  count}',  is  in  lat.  43"  38' 
and  long.  4°  15',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Stockbridgc,  east  by  Bridge  water,  south 
and  west  by  Mendon.  It  lies  22  miles 
northwest  from  Windsor,  and  9  northeast 
from  Rutland.  It  was  chartered  to  Ezra 
Stiles  and  Benjamin  Ellery,  of  Newport, 
R.  I.,  by  the  name  of  Killington,  July  7, 
1761,  containing  23,040  acres.  A  tract 
of  land,  called  Parker's  gore,  \y\no-  be- 
tween this  township  and  Bridgewater, 
was  annexed  to  it  November  4,  1822.     It 
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was  surveyed  and  lotted,  into  70  equal 
shares,  by  Simeon  Stevens,  in  1774.  The 
settlement  was  commenced  in  1785,  by 
Isaiah  Washburn.  The  town  was  organ- 
in  1794.  Albvo  Anthony  was  the  first 
town  clerk,  and  John  Anthony  the  first 
representative.  A  Congregational  church 
was  formed  here  March  '26,  1823  ;  but 
there  is  no  meeting  house  or  settled  min- 
ister. Quechce  river  originates  near  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  town;  and,  after 
runnino-  a  southeasterly  course  7  miles, 
enters  Bridgcwater.  There  are  several 
tributaries  to  this  river,  which  are  suffi- 
ciently large  for  mills.  There  are  three 
natural  ponds  here,  covering  about  ten 
acres  each.  From  one  of  these  issues  a 
stream  called  Thundering  brook,  in  which 
is  a  considerable  fall.  This  township  is 
very  mountainous  and  broken  except  a 
narrow  strip  along  Quechee  river,  where 
there  is  some  very  good  intervale.  The 
celebrated  summit  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tains called  Killington  Peak  is  situated 
in  the  south  part,  and  is  3,924  feet  above 
tide  water.  There  are  in  town  8  schools, 
1  store,  2  taverns,  and  4  saw  mills.  Sta- 
tistics of  1840. — Horses,  82  ;.  cattle,  625; 
sheep,  1,450;  swine,  217;  wheat,  bus, 
686;  barley,  153;  oats,  1,787;  rye,  216; 
buckwheat,  602  ;  Indian  corn,  762  ;  pota- 
toes, 12,245;  hay,  tons,  1,295;  sugar, 
lbs.  6,970  ;  wool,  4,257.  Population,  498. 
Shoreham,  a  post  town  in  the  south- 
west corner  of  Addison  county,  is  in  lat. 
43"^  53'  and  long.  3°  45',  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Bridport,  east  by  Whiting  and 
Cornwall,  south  by  Orwell,  and  west  by 
lake  Champlain,  which  separates  it  from 
Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.  It  lies  40  miles  south 
of  Burlington,  12  southwest  from  Middle- 
buiy,  and  was  chartered  October  8,  1761, 
containing  26,319  acres.  The  settlement 
was  commenced  about  the  year  1766,  by 
Col.  Epjiraim  Doolittle,  Paul  Moore,  Mar- 
shal Newton  and  others.  They  adopted 
the  Moravian  plan,~~a,nd  had  all  things 
common  until  the  settlement  was  broken 
up  during  the  revolutionary  war.  On  the 
return  of  peace  the  settlement  was  re- 
commenced by  some  of  the  former  set- 
tlers and  others  from  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut,  and  the  town  was  soon  or- 
ganized. Eliakim  Culver  was  the  first 
town  clerk,  and  James  Moore  the  first 
representative.  The  religious  denomina- 
tions are  Congregationalists,  Baptists, 
Methodists  and  Universalists.  Rev.  Abel 
Woods,  of  the  Baptist  order,  was  the  first 
settled  minister.  The  Congregational 
church  was  organized  in  May,  1792. 
Rev.  Evans  Beardsley  was  settled  over  it 
from  Dec.  26,  1805,  to  May  9,  1809  ;  the 
Rev.  Daniel  O.  Morton  from   June  30, 


1814,  to  Oct.  13,  1831  ;  and  the  Rev.  Jo- 
siah  F.  Goodhue,  the  present  minister, 
was  settled  Feb.  12,  1834.  Their  meet- 
ing house,  situated  near  the  centre  of  the 
town,  was  built  in  1800.  The  minister 
of  the  Universalist  society  is  tlie  Rev. 
Kittredge  Haven.  Hon.  Charles  Rich, 
late  member  of  Congress,  who  was  for 
more  than  20  years  a  representative  in  the 
state,  or  national  government,  was,  for 
about  40  vears,  a  resident  in  this  town. 
He  died  here  on  the  15lh  of  October,  1824, 
aged  53  years.  The  only  stream  of  con- 
sequence is  Lemonfair  river,  which  af- 
fords some  good  mill  privileges.  Nearly 
all  the  waters  in  town  are  impregnated 
with  E])som  salts.  The  surface  is  level, 
the  soil  ffi'od,  and  produces  fine  crops  of 
corn  and  grain.  This  may  be  considered 
one  of  the  handsomest  and  best  farming 
towns  in  the  state.  In  the  eastern  part  is 
a  bed  of  iron  ore.  The  average  width 
of  the  lake  against  this  township  is  about 
half  a  mile.  Newton  academy  was  incor- 
porated and  located  here  in  1811,  and  is 
now  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Eastman. 
There  are,  in  town,  14  school  districts,  2 
grist,  1  fulling  and  4  saw  mills,  4  stores, 
and  3  tanneries.  Statistics  of  1840. — 
Horses,  520  ;  cattle,  5,350 ;  sheep,  41 ,188 ; 
swine,  1,206;  wheat,  bus.  3,348;  barley, 
19;  oats,  12,460;  rye,  674;  buckwheat, 
564 ;  Indian  corn,  8,580  ;  potatoes,  26,- 
180  ;  hay,  tons,  13,560  ;  sugar,  lbs.  2,160  ; 
wool,  95,276.     Population,  1,675. 

Shrewsbury,  a  post  town  in  the  eas- 
tern part  of  Rutland  county,  is  in  lat. 
43°  31'  and  long.  4"  11',  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Mcndon,  east  by  Plymouth, 
south  by  Mount  Holly,  and  west  by  Clar- 
endon. It  lies  22  miles  west  from  Wind- 
sor, and  nine  southeast  from  Rutland. 
It  was  chartered  September  4,  1763,  con- 
taining 44  square  miles.  This  township 
lies  mostly  on  the  Green  Mountains  and 
the  eastern  part  is  very  much  elevated. 
In  the  north  part  is  Shrewsbury  peak, 
which  is  one  of  the  highest  summits  of 
the  Green  Mountains,  and  is  more  than 
4100  feet  above  the  tide  water.  This  is 
often  mistaken  for  Killington  peak.  Mill 
river  runs  through  the  southwest  part  of 
the  township,  and  Cold  river  through  the 
north  part,  both  of  which  are  sufficiently 
large  for  mills.  There  are  two  consider- 
able ponds  in  the  southerly  part  called 
Peal's  and  Ashley's  pond.  There  is  a 
branch  of  the  Congregational  church  in 
Clarendon  here,  which  consists  of  a  few 
members.  There  is  a  meeting-house  sit- 
uated in  the  southerly  part  of  the  town- 
ship, around  which  is  a  small  village. 
This  township  is  well  adapted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  grass,  and  the  timber  is  such 
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as  is  common  to  the  mountain  towns. 
Tht=!re  are,  in  town,  6  saw  mills,  4  stores 
and  extensive  copperas  works.  Statistics  of 
1840.— Horses,  339;  cattle, '2,969  ;  sheep, 
4,750;  swine,  639;  wheat,  bus.  528;  oats, 
7,716;  rye,  1,477  ;  buck-wheat,  43  ;  Iiid. 
corn,  1,658;  potatoes,  55,005  ;  hay,  tons, 
4,788;  sugar,  lbs.  38,981 ;  wool,  11,835. 
Population,  1,218. 

Sloop  Island,  a  small  island  in  the 
lake  against  Charlotte,  said  to  have  been 
mistaken  for  a  sloop  and  fired  upon,  in  a 
(og,  during  the  revolution. 

Smitufield.     See  Fairfield. 

SociALBOROUH.     See  Clarendon, 

Somerset,  a  tovvnsliip  in  the  western 
part  of  Windham  county,  in  lat.  42°  58' 
and  long.  4?  8',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Stratton,  east  by  Dover  and  a  part  of 
Wardsborough,  south  by  Searsburgh  and 
a  part  of  Wilmington,  and  west  by  Glas- 
tenbury.  It  lies  14  miles  northeast  from 
Bennington  and  16  northwest  from  Brat- 
tleborough.  The  township  is  but  little 
settled,  and  is  very  mountainous.  The 
most  noted  mountain  is  mount  Pisgah, 
which  extends  along  the  eastern  part  of 
the  township.  Deertield  river  is  the  prin- 
cipal stream.  It  runs  through  the  town- 
ship from  north  to  south.  Moose  branch 
runs  along  the  western  part  of  the  town- 
ship, and  unites  with  Deerfield  river  in 
Searsburgh.  It  contains  three  school- 
houses,  4  saw  mills  and  a  meetinghouse. 
Statistics  of  1840. — Horses,  41;  cattle, 
421  ;  sheep,  426;  swine,  170;  wheat,  bu. 
115;  barley,  52;  oats,  1,531  ;  rye,  284  ; 
buck  wheat,  144;  Indian  corn,  151  ;  po- 
tatoes, 9,930  ;  hav,  tons,  777  ;  sugar,  lbs., 
5,440  ;   wool,  993'.     Population,  262. 

South  Bay.  There  are  two  bays  of 
this  name  ;  one  at  the  south  end  of  lake 
Champlain  near  Whitehall,  and  the  other 
at  the  south  end  of  lake  Memphremagog, 
between  Salem  and  Newport. 

South  Hero,  a  post  town  in  the  south 
part  of  Grand  Isle  county,  is  in  lat.  44" 
38',  and  long.  3°  44',  and  is  bounded  north 
by  the  township  of  Grand  Isle,  and  on  all 
other  parts  by  lake  Champlain.  It  lies 
twelve  miles  northwest  from  Burlington 
and  16  southwest  from  St.  Albans.  This 
township  was  chartered  together  with 
Grand  Isle,  North  Hero,  and  Vineyard, 
to  Ethan  Allen,  Samuel  Herrick  and 
others,  October  27,  1779.  North  and 
South  Hero-  were  separated  into  two 
townships  in  178S,  and  jn  1798  South 
Hero  was  divided  into  two  townships 
by  the  name  of  South  Hero  and  Middle 
Ilero.  The  name  of  Middle  Hero  has 
since  been  altered  to  Grinid  Isle. — 
South  Hero  contains  9,065  acres.  The 
settlement   was  commenced  here   about 


the  year  1784.  A  Congregational  church 
was  formed  in  this  town  in  1795  and  a 
Methodist  society  in  1802.  In  the  early 
settlement  ot  this  part  of  the  country  the 
inhabitants  of  this  as  well  as  other  town- 
ships in  Grand  Isle  county  were  afflicted 
with  intermittent  fevers;  but  since  the 
country  has  become  cleared  and  cultiva- 
ted, this  is  as'healthy  as  almost  any  por- 
tion of  the  state.  Tlie  communication 
between  this  township  and  Chittenden 
county  is  facilitated  by  a  sand  bar,  which 
rendei's  the  lake  fordable  for  a  considera- 
ble part  of  the  year.  The  mouth  of  the 
river  Lamoille  is  now  more  than  a  mile 
south  of  the  sand  bar,  but  it  is  supposed 
to  have  been  formerly  on  the  north  of  it ; 
and  this  bar  has  probably  been  formed  by 
the  sand  brought  down  by  this  river.  The 
sn.nd  is  thought  to  be  continually  accu- 
mulating and  this  bar  niay  at  some  future 
period  become  a  dry  and  permanent  road 
from  the  island  to  the  main  land.  The 
basis  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  other  islands, 
which  constitute  Grand  Isle  county,  is 
limestone  of  different  varieties,  but  mostly 
of  the  compact  kind.  In  some  parts  it 
abounds  with  shells.  The  surface  of  the 
land  is  generally  level.  The  soil  is  ex- 
cellent, consisting  of  loam,  sand,  marl 
and  clay,  but  marl  is  the  most  common. 
There  is  but  little  doubt  but  that  lake 
Champlain  was  once  much  more  exten- 
sive than  it  is  at  ]nesent,  and  the  whole 
of  the  county  of  Grand  Isle  was  probably 
covered  with  water.  The  limestone  in 
Soutli  Hero  is  generally  of  the  shelly 
kind,  makes  good  lime,  and  some  quar- 
ries of  it,  though  capable  of  being  burned 
into  lime,  are  employed  for  fire  places, 
and  will  endure  the  heat  of  a  culinary 
fire  for  a  long  time.  Statistics  o/1840. — 
Horses,  207;  cattle,  D84  ;  sheep,  10,779; 
swine,  575;  wheat,  bu.,  1,917;  barley, 
479;  oats,  8,638;  rye,  2,278;  buckwheat, 
411;  Indian  corn,  3,000;  potatoes,  13,- 
076;  hay,  tons,  2,182;  sugar,  lbs.  6,852; 
wool,  23,044.     Population,  io{i4,. 

Springfield,  a  post  town  in  the  south 
east  corner  of  Windsor  county,  is  in  lat. 
43°  17'  and  long.  4l°  28',  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Weathersfield,  east  by  Connect- 
icut river,  which  separates  it  from  Charles- 
town,  N.  II.,  south  by  Rockingham,  and 
west  by  Chester  and  a  small  part  of  Bal- 
timore. It  lies  13  miles  south  from  Wind- 
sor, 68  from  Montpelier  and  30  north  from 
Brattleborough.  It  was  chartered  Au- 
gust 20,  1761,  containing  26,400  acres. 
Among  the  first  settlers  were  Mr.  Simeon 
Stevens  and  the  Hon.  Lewis  R.  Morris. 
There  are  five  religious  societies,  Congre- 
gationalists  Baptists,  Methodists,  Episco- 
palians and  Universalists.     The  Congre 
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gationalists  built  a  meetinghouse  in  1792, 
and  settled  the  Rev.  Robinson  Smiley  in 
1801,  who  was  succeeded  in  1827  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Goodman.  He  continncd  five 
years,  and  w^as  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  D. 
O.  Morton,  who  also  continued  five  years, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  11.  B. 
Holmes,  who  continued  three  years.  Rev. 
C.  D.  Noble  is  their  present  minister.  In 
1834  they  built  a  new  meetinghouse,  and 
the  same  year  the  Episcopalians  and  Uni- 
versalists  built  a  liouse  in  union.  The 
Baptists  built  a  house  in  ]836,  and  have 
since  settled  the  Rev.  B.  Brierly.  The 
Methodist  society  is  large,  and  is  supplied 
by  circuit  preachers,  and  the  Universal- 
ists  are  generally  supplied  with  preach- 
ing. The  Episcopal  church,  called  Union 
C/nirch,  is  small  and  without  a  minister. 
There  are  two  villages,  the  centre  and  the 
north.  The  Centre  village  contains  5  stores, 
2 taverns,  1  cotton,  1  satinet  and  1  cassi- 
mere  fiictory,  each  4  stories  high,  a  paper 
mill  10()  feet  long,  an  extensive  sand  pa- 
per manufactory,  a  machine-card  manu- 
factory, an  oil  mill,  iron  foundry,  and  va- 
rious other  mills  and  machinery.  This 
village  is  situated  at  the  falls  in  Black 
river  4.^  miles  from  its  junction  with  the 
Connecticut.  These  falls  amount  to  110 
feet  in  an  eighth  of  a  mile,  50  of  which 
are  nearly  perpendicular,  and  they  are  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities 
in  the  state.  In  some  places  the  channel 
through  which  the  river  passes  is  not 
more  than  3  yards  wide,  and  for  20  rods 
it  passes  through  a  deep  ravine  from  3  to 
5  yards  wide,  walled  by  perpendicular 
ledges  of  mica  slate  from  60  to  80  feet 
high.  The  village  and  all  the  scenery 
about  is  highly  romantic  and  interesting. 
The  JVorth  village  is  3  miles  north  of  the 
centre,  and  contains  3  stores,  1  tavern,  1 
grist  mill,  1  saw  mill,  1  tannery,  and  sev- 
eral shops.  In  other  parts  of  the  town 
are  1  grist  and  5  saw  mills.  The  produc- 
tion of  silk  has  received  considerable  at- 
tention here  for  a  few  years  past,  and 
more  than  1000  lbs.  of  cocoons  have  been 
produced  in  a  year.  Among  the  minerals 
may  be  mentioned  granite  suitable  for 
building,  quartz  suitable  for  making  sand 
paper,  limestone,  mica  slate,  tremolite, 
epidote,  serpentine,  titanium,  scapolite, 
schorl,  yenite,  hornblende,  garnet,  alumi- 
nous slate  and  galena.  There  are  in 
town  17  school  districts  and  one  high 
school.  Statistics  of  1840. — Horses,  433  ; 
cattle,  2,643;  sheep,  18, -583;  swine,  1,198; 
wheat,  bus.  2,30-5 ;  barley,  873  ;  oats, 
17,.527  ;  rye,  8,260  ;  buckwheat,  7,455  ; 
Indian  corn,  3,181 ;  potatoes,  46,603  ;  hay, 
tons,  6,345;  sugar,  lbs.  13,247;  wool, 
48,412.     Population,  2,625. 


Stamford,  a  township  in  the  south  part- 
of  Bennington  county,  is  in  lat.  42°  47', 
and  long.  4"  0',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Woodford,  east  by  Reedsborough,  south 
by  Clarksburgh,  Mass.  and  west  by  Pow- 
nal.  It  lies  nine  miles  southeast  from 
Bennington,  21  southwest  from  Brattle- 
borough,  and  was  chartered  March  6, 
1753,  containing,  by  charter,  23,040  acres. 
The  surface  of  this  township  is  very  un- 
even, and  a  consideraljle  share  of  it  waste 
land.  The  south  part  is  watered  by  some 
of  the  head  branches  of  lloosic  river.  In 
the  north  part  are  several  natural  ponds, 
the  most  important  of  which  are  Moose 
pond  and  Fish  pond.  Tlie  waters  from 
this  part  run  northerly  into  the  Wal- 
loomscoik.  The  streams  here  are  all  small. 
The  town  is  divided  into  four  or  five 
school  districts,  and  contains  several 
mills.  Statistics  of  1840.— Horses,  112; 
cattle, 572;  sheep, 1,259;  swine,292;  wheat, 
bu.  267  ;  barley,  6  ;  oats,  3,666  ;  rye,  355 ; 
buckwheat,  398  ;  Indian  corn,  569  ;  po- 
tatoes,;  14,755;  hay,  tons,  1,652  ;  suo-ar, 
21,050;  wool,  3,059.     Population,  662. 

Starksdorough,  a  post  town  in  the 
north  part  of  Addison  county,  is  in  lat.  44° 
13'  and  long.  4°  0',  and  is  bounded  north 
by  Huntington  and  Hinesburgh,  east  by 
Huntington  and  Buel's  gore,  south  by 
Lincoln  and  Bristol,  and  west  by  Monk-, 
ton.  It  lies  22  miles  southwest  from 
Montpelier,  and  20  southeast  from  Bur- 
lington, it  was  granted  November  7, 
1780,  and  chartered  the  9th  of  the  same 
month,  containing  18,500  acres.  A  part 
of  Monkton  has  since  been  annexed  to  it. 
The  settlement  was  commenced  in  April, 
1788,  by  George  Bidwell  and  Horace 
Kellogg  with  tiieir  families.  John  Fer- 
guson and  Thomas  V.  Ratenburgh  came 
into  that  part  of  Monkton  which  has 
since  been  added  to  this  township,  about 
the  same  time.  The  first  settlers  emigra- 
ted principally  from  New  York  and  Con- 
necticut. Mr.  Bidwell  lived  52  years  on 
the  place  where  he  settled,  endured  at 
first  many  privations  and  hardships,  but 
by  industry  and  economy  acquired  a  hand- 
some landed  property,  and  died  April  13, 
1840,  aged  84.  He  was  in  his  day  one  of 
the  principal  men  in  the  town  and  he  is 
still  remembered  with  gratitude  and  affec- 
tion. The  town  was  organized  in  March, 
1796.  Warner  Pierce  was  first  town  clerk, 
and  John  Ferguson  first  representative, 
both  chosen  this  year.  Tlie  religious 
denominations  are  Congregationalists, 
Methodists,  Friends  and  Freewill  Bap- 
tists. The  Congregational  church  was 
organized  Aug.  7,  1804,  but  has  had  no 
settled  minister.  The  Friends  have  a  meet- 
inghouse built  in  1812, which  was,  in  1824, 
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the  only  one  in  town.  There  were  some 
cases  of  tlie  ep'uleinlc  in  181".?,  but  it  was 
less  distressing  here  than  in  tlie  adjacent 
towns  Mrs.  Hannah  Lane  died  here  in 
November,  1823,  aged  100  years  and  three 
months.  Tlie  principal  stream  in  this 
township  is  Lewis  creek,  which  rises  in 
the  southeastern  part,  and  runs  first  west- 
erly and  tiien  nortlierly  along  the  western 
part.  Huntington  river  waters  the  east- 
ern part.  The  streams  here  abound  with 
excellent  mill  seats.  The  surface  of  the 
township  is  very  uneven.  A  mountain 
lies  along  the  west  line  and  extends  into 
Bristol,  called  Hogback.  Another  range 
extends  through  the  central  parts  from 
south  to  north,  called  East  mountain, 
dividing  the  waters  of  Lewis  creek  from 
those  of  Huntington  river.  Here  is  a 
stream  which  is  formed  by  the  confluent 
waters  of  three  springs  that  are  not  more 
than  90  rods  asunder.  They  unite,  after 
running  a  short  distance,  and  form  a 
stream  sufficient  for  a  saw  mill,  a  full- 
ing mill,  a  forge  and  two  trip-hammer 
shops,  all  within  half  a  mile  of  its  head. 
The  soil  is  mostly  loam.  The  timber  is 
principally  hard  wood,  with  some  spruce, 
hemlock  and  cedar.  There  are  two  small 
villages,  both  near  Lewis'  creek,  in  the 
westerly  part  of  the  township.  The  prin- 
cipal village  contains  a  store,  tavern,  post 
office,  forge,  fulling  mill,  trip  hammer 
shop,  &c.  There  are  in  town  14  school 
districts,  with  488  scholars,  1  grist  mill, 
1  forge,  producing  60  tons  annually  of 
bar  iron,  2  trip  hammer  shops,  3  saw  mills, 
1  fulling  mill,  1  carding  machine,  1  tan- 
ner}', 1  tavern  and  3  stores.  The  mills, 
are  mostly  situated  on  Lewis'  creek  and  its 
branches.  Statistics  o/184!). — Horses,  242; 
cattle,  1,087;  sheep,  4,216;  swine,  6l»8; 
wheat,  1,478;  oals,7,360;  rye,  1,064  ;  buck- 
wheat, 3iJ6 ;  Ind.  corn,  5,800;  potatoes, 
30,200  ;  hay,  tons,  3,120  ;  sugar,  lbs.  10,- 
61)0;  wool,  10,260.     Population,  1,263. 

Sterlixg,  a  township  in  the  central 
part  of  Lamoille  county,  is  in  lat,  44" 
35',  and  long.  4"^  16',  and  is  bounded 
northerly  by  Johnson,  easterly  by  Morris- 
town,  southerly  by  Mansfield,  and  vi'est- 
erly  by  Cambridge.  It  lies  24  miles  north- 
east from  Burlington,  and  the  same  dis- 
tance northwest  from  Montpelier.  This 
tov\'nship  was  chartered  February  25, 
1782,  containing  23,040  acres.  Sterling 
contains  no  large  streams,  and  is  but  tiiin- 
ly  inhabited.  The  settlement  was  com- 
menced about  the  year  ]7'.)1).  Its  surface 
is  mountainous  and  part  of  it  very  eleva- 
ted. Sterling  peak,  in  tbe  southern  part, 
ranks  among  the  highest  submits  of  the 
Green  Mountains.  It  contains  two  saw 
mills  and  three  schoolhouscs.    Statistics  of 


1840. — Horses,  44;  cattle,  456;  sheep, 
1,087;  swine,  207;  wheat,  bu.  536;  oats, 
738;  Ind.  corn,  262;  potatoes,  10,870; 
h.ay,  tons,  833 ;  sugar,  lbs.  5,400;  wool, 
1,806.     Population";  103. 

Sterling  Peak.     Sec  Sterling. 

Steven's  Branch.  Sec  Burre. 
Steven's  River,  is  a  lively  little  stream, 
two  branches  of  which  have  their  sources 
in  Peacham  and  one  in  Ryegate,  and  all 
meet  about  a  mile  east  of  the  line  between 
Barnet  and  Peacham.  It  runs  easterly 
through  the  middle  of  Barnet,  and  falls 
into  the  Connecticut.  On  each  of  the 
branches  which  rise  in  Peacham,  are  sev- 
eral mills  in  that  town.  The  branch  that 
has  its  source  in  Ryegate  carries  one  saw 
mill  in  that  town,  and  passes  througli  Har- 
vey's Lake,  which  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of 
water,  in  Barnet,  1^  mile  long,  and  200 
rods  wide  at  the  widest  part,  and  cover- 
ing 300  acres.  There  are  on  this  stream 
within  the  limits  of  Barnet  a  number  of 
mills  and  factories.  At  Stevens'  village, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  is  a  high  fall,  perhaps  60  or  70  feet. 

Stockbridce,  a])osttown  in  the  north' 
western  part  of  Windsor  county,  situated 
in  lat.  43"  45',  and  long.  4°  18',  and  con- 
taining about  48  square  miles.  It  is  boun- 
ded northerly  by  Bethel,  easterly  by  Bar- 
nard, southerly  by  Sherburne, and  wester- 
ly by  Pittsfield,  and  lies  36  miles  south 
\vesterly  from  Montpelier,  and  26  miles 
northwest  from  Windsor.  The  charter  ia 
dated  July  21,  1761.  The  settlement  of 
this  township  was  commenced  in  1784, 
and  1785  hj  Asa  Whitcomb,  EliasKeyes, 
John  Durkee  and  Joshua  Bartlet,  with 
their  families.  The  settlement  of  the 
town  proceeded  slowly  for  some  years. 
The  first  grist  mill  and  first  sawmill  were 
erected  by  the  Hon.  Elias  Keyes,  in  1786. 
The  town  was  unorganized  until  about  the 
year  1702.  The  prevailing-  religious  de- 
nominations are  Congregationalists, Meth- 
odists, Baptists,  and  Universalists.  The 
Rev.  Justin  Parsons  was  settled  over  the 
Congregational  clmrch  in  this  town  and 
Pittsfield  September  15,  1812.  He  con- 
tinued till  1827,  when  a  separate  church 
was  organized  here,  over  which  the  Rev. 
Gilman  Vose  was  settled  from  1829  to 
1831.  The  Rev.  T.  S.  Hubbard,  the  pres- 
ent minister,  was  settled  in  1840.  In  1803 
the  dysentery  swept  off  a  great  part  of  the 
children  in  this  town,  and  in  1813  the 
spotted  fever  prevailed  and  proved  very 
fatal.  The  town  has  generally  been  very 
healthy.  White  river  runs  tlirough  the 
northerly  part  of  this  town,  and  in  its  pas- 
sage receives  the  fourth  branch,  or  Tweed 
river,  from  the  west.  Tiie  mill  privile- 
ges are  sufficiently  numerovis,   but  thoso 
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at  the  Great  Narrows  in  White  River  are 
the  best.  The  whole  river  is  here  com- 
pressed into  a  channel  but  a  few  feet  in 
width.  A  pOst  oflice  is  established  here 
called  Gaysville,  and  a  small  village  has 
sprung  up.  Steatite,  or  soapstone,  is 
found  in  considerable  quantities  in  the 
north  part  of  the  town,  but  it  is  of  a  qual- 
ity inferior  to  that  found  in  Bethel,  Bridge- 
water  and  several  other  places  in  the  state. 
There  are  here  2  meeting  houses,!  3  school 
districts,  2  grist  mills,  4  saw  mills,  2  ful- 
ling mills,  1  woollen  factory,  2  stores,  2 
taverns,  and  1  tannery.  Statistics  of  1840. 
— Horses,  333;  cattle,  1,605;  sheep,  8,- 
402;  swine,  .553;  wheat,  bus.  1,746;  bar- 
ley, 30;  oats,  8,347;  rye,962;  buckwheat, 
3,008;  Ind.  corn,  4,982;  potatoes,  42,630 ; 
hay, tons,  4,057  ;  sugar,  lbs.  34,320  ;  wool, 
18,005.     Population,  1,419. 

Stow,  a  post  town  in  the  south  part  of 
Lamoille  county,  is  in  lat.  44''  28',  and 
long.  4°  20',  and  is  bounded  north  hy  Mor- 
ristown,  east  by  Worcester,  south  by  Wa- 
terbury,  and  west  by  Mansfield.  It  lies 
15  miles  in  a  straight  line  northwest  from 
Montpelier,  and  25  east  from  Burling- 
ton, and  was  chartered  June  8, 1763,  con- 
taining 23,040  acres.  The  settlement 
was  commenced  about  the  year  1793. 
The  town  was  organized  in  March,  1797, 
and  Josiah  Hurlbut  was  first  town  clerk. 
It  was  first  represented  by  Nathan  Rob- 
inson, in  1801,  and  for  13  years  after- 
wards. He  died  in  April,  1842.  The  re- 
ligious denominations  are  Congregation- 
alists,  Methodists,  Baptists,  Christians, 
and  Universalists,  most  of  whicli  have 
regular  preaching  on  the  Sabbath.  There 
are  4  handsome  meeting  houses,  3  at  the 
centre  and  one  in  tlie  west  part  of  the 
town.  The  first  was  built  in  1818,  and 
now  owned  by  the  Universalists  and 
Christians  ;  the  second  bj'  the  Congrega- 
tionalists,  in  1840  ;  the  third  by  the  Meth- 
odists, in  1841  ;  and  a  union  house  in  the 
west  part,  also  i)i  1841.  There  are  four 
small  villages.  Tlie  Centre  village  is  lar- 
gest, containing  three  meeting  houses,  4 
stores,  1  tavern,  4  attorney's  offices,  3 
physicians,  1  trip  hammer  and  a  variety 
of  other  shops,  and  about  50  families. 
Haifa  mile  south  of  this  is  a  village  con- 
taining a  store,  tannery,  woollen  factory, 
clothing  works,  mills,  &c.  One  mile  still 
further  south  is  a  small  village,  contain- 
ing a  grist  and  saw  mill,  and  several  me- 
chanics. The  4th  village  is  a  mile  north 
of  the  Centre,  and  contains  a  tavern  and 
several  shops.  The  township  is  watered 
by  Waterbury  river  and  its  several  bran- 
ches, which  afford  good  mill  privileges. 
Nearly  all  the  town  is  capable  of  being 
made  into  good  farms,  and  there  is  little 


land  which  is  not  suitable  for  cultivation. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  surface  is  very 
level,  and  appears  to  be  of  alluvial  forma- 
tion. There  are  here  some  of  the  hand- 
somest farms  in  the  state,  and  they  are 
surpassed  by  few  in  fertility.  The  town- 
ship lies  between  the  Mansfield  moun- 
tains on  the  west  and  a  range  called  the 
Hogback  on  the  east,  and  contains  no  el- 
evations of  consequence.  Among  the 
minerals  of  this  town  maybe  mentioned 
iron  ore,  some  small  veins  of  copper,  and 
steatite.  There  are  in  town  3  ministers, 
5  attornies,  and  4  physicians,  13  school 
districts,  a  school  for  young  ladies,  5 
stores,  2  taverns,  2  tanneries,  1  woollen 
factory,  2  starch  factories,  2  clothier's 
works,  2  grist  and  7  saw  mills.  Statistics 
of  1840. — Horses,  371  ;  cattle,  2,679; 
sheep,  7,484  ;  swine,  1,011;  wheat,  bus. 
2,636  ;  barley,  37  ;  oats,  9,241 ;  rye,  262 ; 
Ind.  corn,  5,337  ;  potatoes,  75,957;  hay, 
tons,  4,812  ;  sugar,  lbs.  31,150  ;  wool,  16,- 
628.     Population,  1,371.         w.h.h.b. 

Strafford,  a  post  town  in  the  south 
part  of  Orange  county,  is  in  lat.  43''  52' 
and  long.  4°  39',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Versliire,  east  by  Thetford,sout]i  by  Shar- 
on, and  west  by  Tunbridge.  It  lies  30 
miles  soudieast  from  Montpelier,  the  same 
distance  north  from  Windsor,  and  was 
chartered  Aug.  12,  1761,  containing  24,- 
325  acres.  The  settlement  of  this  town- 
ship was  conniienced  just  before  the  rev- 
olutionary war.  The  first  town  meeting 
on  record  was  on  the  18th  of  March,  1779, 
and  David  Chamberlain  was  town  clerk. 
Several  of  the  early  settlers  became  tories, 
left  the  country,  and  their  property  was 
confiscated.  The  first  meeting  house  was 
built  in  town  by  the  Baptists,  in  1794,  and 
the  second  in  1799.  The  Rev.Joab  Young 
was  the  first  settled  minister.  He  was 
settled  by  tlie  Universalists  in  1799,  and 
died  in  1816.  There  are  at  present  4  J 
meeting  houses,  one  belonging  to  the  I 
Congregationallsts,  and  the  others  union 
or  free.  The  religious  societies  are  the 
Baptist,  Christian,  Methodist,  Congrega- 
tionalist,  and  Universallst.  Straftbrd  con- 
tains two  pleasant  villages.  The  upper 
village  has  a  post  office  bearing  the  name 
of  the  town,  and  is  handsomely  built 
around  a  triangular  common,  the  dwel- 
lincr  houses,  stores,  shops,  and  a  new 
church,  forming  the  sides,  and  the  round 
hill  and  old  meeting  hoifse  tlie  base.  The 
post  office  designation  of  the  other,  or 
loicrr  village,  is  South  Strafford.  The 
surface  is  uneven,  but  the  soil  is  generally 
good.;  It  is  watered  by  a  principal  branch 
of  Ompompanoosuc  river,  which  affords 
several  good  mill  privileges,  on  which  are 
erected  a  number  of  mills  and  other  ma- 
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chinery.  In  the  nortlienstcrly  part  is  a 
pond  covering  about  100  acres,  called  Po- 
dunk  pond,  which  is  a  place  of"  consider- 
able resort  for  amnseinent  and  angling. 
In  the  southeast  corner  of  this  township 
is  an  extensive  bed  of  the  sulphuret  of 
iron,  from  which  immense  quantities  of 
copperas  are  majiufactured.  For  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  t!ie  StratTord  Copperas 
Works,  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of 
Justin  S.  Morrill,  Esq. 

Strafford  Copperas  fVorhs.  This  estab- 
lishment was  ibrmerly  styled  the  Vermont 
Mineral  Factory  Company,  but  is  now 
called  the  Vermo7it  Copperas  Company ; 
the  owners,  residing  chiefly  in  Boston, 
having  united  this  with  a  mine  they  own 
in  Shrewsbury.  It  is  situated  in  the  ex- 
treme southeastern  corner  of  the  town, on 
the  east  side  of  a  hill  whicli  contains  an 
inexhaustible  ridge  of  the  ore,  or  techni- 
CdiWy  sulphuret  of  iron.  This  mass  of  solid 
rock,  in  appearance,  is  usually  covered, 
with  what  miners  call  the  cap,  a  petri- 
factive  soil  of  various  depths,  in  which 
roots,  leaves,  and  limbs  of  trees,  beech- 
nuts, hazle-nuts  and  acorns  are  often 
found  turned  into  stone  or  iron.  There 
are  2  factories,each  about '267  ft.  in  lenu-th 
by  94  in  widtli.  These  contain  8  vats  made 
of  lead,  10  ft.  by  12  ft.,  21  inches  in  depth 
and  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
used  for  boilers.  Lead  is  the  only  metal 
that  will  endure  the  operation  of  the  cop- 
peras liquor,  and  this  requires  constant  re- 
pair. An  unlimited  quantity  can  be  made  ; 
the  facilities  for  manufacturing  being  per- 
haps unsurpassed  in  the  world.  The  cop- 
peras made  here  is  used  by  most  of  the 
manufactories  in  New  England,  and  is 
sent  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  supposed  to  excel  for  dyeing  purposes 
any  copperas  offered  in  market.  The 
process  of  making  is  as  follows.  The  ore 
is  blasted  from  the  bed  by  means  of  pow- 
der. It  is  then  broken  into  pieces  with 
sledges,  and  afterwards  the  miners  assort 
and  break  it  up  still  finer  v.-ith  hammers. 
It  is  then  thrown  into  large  heaps,  where 
it  ignites  spontaneous!}',  or  fire  is  some- 
times set  to  it  to  hasten  the  process,  in 
this  condition  it  generally  burns  for  the 
space  of  two  months;  in  that  time  the 
sulphur  is  converted  into  sulphuric  acid, 
and  unites  itself  with  the  iron,  forming 
sulphate  of  iron.,  or  copperas.  The  smoke 
gives  to  vegetation,  and  to  all  surround- 
ing objects,  a  sterile  and  sickly  appear- 
ance, but  the  health  of  the  workmen  is  not 
affected.  These  heaps  of  pyrites,  being 
now  thoroughly  pulverized  by  fire,  are 
carried  to  places  where  water, from  a  foun- 
tain on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  is  made  to 
run  upon  and  jeach   this  mass  of  crude 


sulphate  of  iron.  The  lye  is  now  drawn 
off  into  large  wooden  reservoirs,  and 
thence  into  the  leaden  vats  as  fast  as 
wanted.  In  these  vats  the  lye  or  liquor 
is  boiled  to  a  certain  strength,  tested  by 
acidimeters,  and  then  drained  off  into 
wooden  vats,  where  it  remains  to  crysta- 
lize.  Branches  of  trees  were  formerly 
thrown  in  for  the  crystals  to  adhere  to  ; 
but  Mr.  Reynolds,  the  present  agent,  has 
made  an  improvement.  Pieces  of  joist 
3  inches  square,  6  ft.  long,  laid  across  the 
top  of  the  vats,  with  holes  bored,  and 
round  sticks  18  inches  long  by  \  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  inserted  at  intervals  of 
about  6  inches,  are  now  used  with  great 
advantage.  This  makes  a  great  saving  of 
labor,  although  it  has  in  some  measure 
destroyed  the  fanciful  shapes  which  the 
cr3'stals  formerly  assumed  upon  so.me  fa- 
vorite branch — and  the  poet,  hnd  he  been 
born  on  copperas-hill,  would  have  writ- 
ten, "  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  copperas  is 
inclined."  I'he  crystals  are  multangular, 
and  of  a  beautiful  transparent  green  col- 
or. These  twigs,  with  specimens  var- 
nished, may  be  seen  in  the  cabinets  of 
many  scientific  gentlemen  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  After  crystalization 
takes  place  the  liquor  is  drained  off,  and 
the  copperas  is  shoveled  into  the  packing 
rooms.  When  dry  it  is  usually  put  into 
casks  holding  about  half  a  ton  each,  but 
frequently  into  casks  of  every  size. 

The  mine  was  discovered  in  1793,  by 
two  men  who  were  tapping  sap-trees. 
Tradition  says  they  discovered  a  sponta- 
neous combustion  among  the  leaves,  but 
it  is  more  probable  that  they  found  cop- 
peras in  some  v/et  spot  spontaneously 
formed.  The  works  were  first  commen- 
ced by  Mr.  Eastman,  but  were  not  suc- 
cessfully prosecuted  until  within  about 
30  years,  when  the  stock  was  taken  up  in 
Boston,  by  the  Messrs.  Reynolds  and  the 
late  energetic  Col.  Binney.  President 
Monroe  visited  the  works  in  his  tour  in 
the  summer  of  1817.  In  1827  the  compa- 
ny employed  from  30  to  40  hands  to  niake 
about  the  same  quantity  of  copperas  they 
now  make  with  ten  hands.  Tlie  present 
year  they  have  made  one  tliovsand  tons. 
This,  at  the  present  market  price,  .$2,00 
per  cwt.,  amounts  to  $40,000.  Of  this 
sum  they  pay  out  about  !|1 0,000  for 
freight.  They  use  1.500  cords  of  wood 
annually,  though  they  formerly  used 
more.  For  many  years  the  business  was 
continued  under  great  discouragements, 
and  at  a  loss.  The  stock  is  now  valuable. 
In  1824  the  duty  on  copperas  was  fixed 
at  two  cents  per  pound.  The  price  was 
then  $3,00  per  cwt.  The  British  estab- 
lishments sent  over  large    quantities   in 
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vessels,  serving  for  ballast,  hoping  to  glut 
the  market  and  break  down  all  American 
capital  engaged  in  the  business.  But  the 
tariff  has  protected  the  manufacturer  un- 
til Yankee  enter])rise  is  nearly  able  to 
compete  with  the  low  priced  labor  of 
Europe.  The  company  now  selltlie  arti- 
cle for  two  cents  per  pound,  after  trans- 
porting it  hundreds  of  miles.  Smoky 
quartz,  hornblende,  garnet, »&c.,  are  found 
at  the  mines.  Sulpliurct  of  copi)er  being 
also  found  in  considerable  quantities,  in 
connexion  with  the  sulphuret  of  iron,  or 
copperas  ore,  attempts  have  been  made 
to  work  it  for  the  copper,  in  lb29  a  large 
furnace  was  erected,  and  for  several  years 
the  business  was  carried  on  extensively, 
and  large  quantities  of  copper  were  pro- 
duced, but  the  expenditures  were  such 
that  it  was  not  found  to  be  profitable, and  in 
1839  the  business  was  finally  abandoned.* 

Strafford  is  divided  into  13  school  dis- 
tricts, with  623  scholars,  and  it  is  a  curi- 
ous fact  that  in  1810,  with  a  less  popula- 
tion, the  number  of  scholars  was  810. 
There  are  in  town  3  store.s,  2  grist  and  9 
saw  mills.  Statistics  of  1840. — Horses, 
340  ;  cattle,  2,235  ;  sheep,  12,182  ;  swine, 
1,095;  wheat,  bus.  4,382;  barley,  166; 
oats,  8.460  ;  rye,  293  ;  buckwheat,  875  ; 
Ind.  corn,  6,640;  potatoes,  51,634;  hay, 
tons,  4,909;  sugar,  lbs.  28,485;  wool, 
13,550.     Population,  1,761. 

Stratton,  a  township  in  the  western 
part  of  Windham  county,  is  in  lat.  43°  3' 
and  long.  4°  8',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Winhall,  east  by  Jamaica  and  Wardsbo- 
rougii,  south  by  Somerset  and  west  by 
Sunderland.  It  lies  18  miles  northeast 
from  Bennington  and  22  northwest  from 
Brattleborough.  This  township  was  set- 
tled principally  by  emigrants  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. Among  the  early  settlers 
were  several  families  by  the  name  of 
Morsman  and  Patch.  There  are  two  reli- 
gious societies,  the  Congregational  and 
Baptist.  A  meeting  house  was  built  liere 
about  the  year  1809,  which  is  occupied 
by  both  denominations.  Bald  mountain 
branch  of  West  river  rises  in  the  eastern 
part,  on  which  are  erected  a  saw  and 
grist  mill,  the  only  mills  in  town.  Deer- 
field  river  rises  in  the  western  part,  and 
runs  south  into  Somerset.  There  are  two 
natural  ponds;  one  in  the  south  part  call- 
ed Holman's  pond,  and  the  other  in  the 
northwestern  part,  called  Jones'  pond. 
They  cover  about  100  acres  each.  The 
waters  of  the  former  are  discharged  to  the 
south  into  Deerfield  river,  and  those  of 
the  latter  to  the  north  into  Winhall  river. 


*  We  rect?ived  from  Mr.  Morrill  a  pnrlicular  ac- 
count of  tlie  process  of  obt.Tiiiitig  llie  copper  from 
the  ore,  and  wo  regret  that  we  are  obliged  to  omit  it 
for  the  want  of  room. 


There  are  in  town  5  school  districts.  Sta- 
tistics of  1840. — Horses,  49;  cattle,  534; 
sheep,  694  ;  swine,  159  ;  wheat,  bus.  169  ; 
barley,  5;  oats,  543;  rye,  407;  buck- 
wheat, 405 ;  Indian  corn,  141  ;  potatoes, 
942;  hay,  tons,  837;  sugar,  lbs.  2,672; 
wool,  1,637.     Population,  341. 

Stratton  Gore.  Annexed  to  Stratton, 
SuDBuny,  a  post  town  in  the  north 
part  of  Rutland  county,  is  in  lat.  43°.  47', 
and  long.  3°.  54',  and  is  bounded  north 
by  Whiting,  east  by  Brandon,  south  by 
Hubbardton,  and  west  by  Orwell,  and  a 
part  of  Benson.  It  lies  47  miles  south 
from  Burlington,  65  north  from  Benning- 
ton, and  43  southwest  from  Montpelier.  It 
was  chartered  August  6th,  1761,  contain- 
ing 13,426  acres.  The  early  settlers  of 
this  township  were  generally  from  Con- 
necticut. The  religious  denominations 
are  Congregationalists  and  Methodists. 
The  Rev.  Silas  Parsons  was  settled  over 
the  Congregational  church  in  Jan.  1806, 
and  was  dismissed  in  1815.  The  Rev. 
Mason  Knapen,  was  settled  in  1819,  and 
dismissed  in  1830  ;  the  Reverend  John 
Thompson,  was  settled  in  1833,  and 
dismissed  Feb.  18,  1338.  This  church 
consists  of  about  45  members.  They 
erected  a  meeting-house  about  the  year 
1805.  Of  the  Methodist  society,  we  have 
no  particulars.  Otter  creek  touches  upon 
the  eastern  border  of  this  township.  The 
other  streams  are  small.  Hubbardton 
]iond  extends  into  the  south  part,  and 
there  are  in  town  several  smaller  ponds, 
of  which  Hinkum  pond  is  the  most  con- 
siderable. On  the  outlet  of  this  pond, 
which  falls  into  Otter  creek,  is  one  saw 
mill,  and  on  the  outlet  of  another  pond, 
which  is  the  source  of  Hubbardton  river, 
is  another  saw  mill.  The  surface  is  un- 
even, and  a  high  ridge  of  land  extends 
through  the  township  near  the  centre 
from  south  to  north.  The  soil  is  gener- 
ally a  rich  loam.  The  timber  is  princi- 
pally pine,  beach  and  maple.  There  is  a 
small  village  in  the  westerly  part  of  the 
township,  containing  a  meeting-house,  a 
store,  a  tavern,  and  a  number  of  dwel- 
ling houses.  The  town  contains  7  school 
districts  and  school  houses,  2  saw  mills, 
2  stores,  2  taverns,  2  tanneries.  Statis- 
tics of  1840. — Horses,  174;  cattle,  954; 
sheep  11,653;  swine,  511  ;  wheat,  bush. 
1,488;  oats,  2,662;  rye,  2,1.56;  buck- 
wheat, 204;  Indian  corn,  3,890  ;  potatoes, 
13,315;  hay,  tons,  3,009;  sugar,  lbs. 
550  ;   wool,  24,718.     Population,  796. 

SuNDERi.ANO,  a  post  town  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Bennington  county,  is  in  lat.  43" 
4',  and  long.  3^  59,  and  is  bounded  north 
by  Manchester,  east  by  Stratton,  south  by 
Glastenbury,  and  west  by  Arlington      It 
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liesl.^jmiles  northeast  from  Bennington, 87 
southwesterly  from  Montpelier,  and  was 
chartered  July  30,  176i ,  containing  23,04lJ 
acres.  The  settlement  of  the  township 
was  commenced  in  1766,  by  Messrs. 
Brownson,  Bradley,  Warrens,  Evarts, 
Chipman  and  Webb,  emigrants  from  Con- 
necticut. The  town  was  organized  in 
176!),  and  Gen.  Gideon  Brownson  was 
first  town  clerk.  Joseph  ]?radley,  Esq. 
was  representative  to  the  first  Legisla- 
ture, and  Col.  Timothy  Brownson  was 
one  of  the  first  councillors.  The  religions 
denominations  are,  Congregationalists, 
and  Methodists.  Tiie  Rev.  Chauncey 
Lee  was  the  first  settled  minister.  He 
was  settled  over  the  Congregational 
church  in  1786,  and  dismissed  in  1795. 
They  have  a  meeting-house  situated  in  the 
northwest  part  of  the  township.  The  Bat- 
tenkill  river  passes  through  the  northwest- 
ern part  in  a  southwesterly  direction.  On 
this  stream  are  some  fine  alluvial  flats, 
which  are  overflown  every  spring. Roaring 
branch  originates  in  several  large  ponds 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  and  run- 
ning westerly,  unites  with  the  Batten- 
kill,  in  Arlington.*  On  this  stream  are 
several  excellent  situations  for  mills  and 

*  We  hail  inlLMided  to  in.^'prt  eiitip!  in  this  place 
the  account  furnished  by  Mr.  T.  M.  Bradley,  of 
VVilliston,  of  two  children,  who  were  lost  in  the 
woods  near  Ihi.s  branch  in  I7i?l),  but  we  are  obliged 
to  omit  it  for  want  of  room.  VVe.will  however  briefly 
state  the  principal  fuels.— On  the  3Isl  iMay,  1780, 
two  daughters  of  tlldad  Taylor,  of  Suiiderland,  Kez- 
ziah,  aged  7,  and  Betsey,  aged  4  years,  wandered 
into  the  woods.  Not  reluming,  the  parents  became 
alarmed  and  comisienced  a  search,  which,  with  the 
did  of  a  few  neighl)ors,  was  continued  through 
the  night  without  success.  The  nc.\t  day  the  search 
was  continued  by  laige  numbers  from  this  and  the 
neighboring  towns,  and  was  continued  till  the  mid- 
die  of  the  afternoon  of  the  third  ilay,  when  it  was  re 
linquished,and  the  people  who  had  been  out, collected 
together  with  the  view  of  returning  to  their  homes. 
Among  those  was  one  who  thought  tho  search  should 
not  be  abandoned  and  this  was  Ethan  Allen.  Ho 
mounted  a  stump,  and  soon  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
him.  In  his  Laconic  manner,  he  pointed  to  the  father 
and  mother  of  the  lost  children — now  petrified  with 
grief  and  despair — bade  each  individual  present,  and 
especially  those  who  were  parents,  to  make  the  case 
of  these  parents  his  own,  and  then  say  whether  they 
could  go  contentedly  to  their  homes  without  making 
one  further  efl'ort  to  save  those  dear  little  ones,  who 
were,  jirobably,  now  alive,  but  perishing  with  .hun- 
ger, and  spending  their  last  strength  in  crying  to 
father  and  mother  to  give  them  something  to  eat. 
As  he  spake  his  giant  frame  was  agitated  and  the 
tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks,  and  in  the  assembly  of 
Bcveral  hundred  men,  but  few  eyes  were  dry.  "  I'll 
go,  I'll  go" — was  at  length  heard  from  every  part 
of  the  crowd.  They  betook  themselves  to  the  woods 
and  before  night  the  lost  children  were  restoied  in 
safety  to  the  arms  of  the  distracted  parents.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  first  nightthev  laid  down  at  the  foot 
of  a  large  tree,  and  the  second  they  spent  upon  a 
large  rock.  Tliey  obtained  plenty  of  drink  from  the 
stream,  but  were  very  weak  for  the  want  of  food. 
They,  however,  both  survived,  and  Betsey,  the 
vounsrer,  is  now,  (July,  1S42),  the  wife  of  Captain 
Sohn'Munson,  of  Williston.  Theelder  was  tlie  wife 
of  John  .(ones,  and  died  some  years  ago  at  VVilliston. 
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other  machinery.  The  soilconsists  of  al- 
luvion, loam  and  marl.  .Near  the  foot  of 
the  Green  Mountains  the  sulphate  of  iron 
is  found  in  considerable  quantities.  On 
the  side  of  the  mountain  a  veiii  of  lead 
ore  has  been  discovered  in  granular  lime- 
stone. Specimens  of  tiie  ore  have  been 
analyzed,  which  yielded  60  or  70  per 
cent,  of  pure  lead,  and  two  or  three  per 
cent,  of  silver.  The  town  contains  5 
school  districts,  with  a  school  house  in 
each,  1  grist  and  6  saw  mills,  1  store,  1 
tavern,  1  tannery  and  1  woollen  facto- 
ry. Statistics  of  }  840. — Horses,  7'.t ;  cat- 
tle, 467  ;  sheep,  1 ,47.5  ;  swine,  ]  98  ;  wheat, 
bus.  ]25  ;  oats,  .3,506  ;  rye,  052  ;  b.  wheat, 
545;  In.  corn,  1,861;  potatoes,  7,804 
hay,  tons,  1,232;  sugar,  lbs.  5,577  ;  woolj 
4,349.     Population,  437. 

Sutton,  a  post  town  in  the  north  part 
of  Caledonia  county,  is  in  lat.  44°  38'  and 
long  4°  56',  and  is  bounded  northeasterly 
by  Westmore,  and  a  part  of  Newark,  east 
by  Burke,  south  by  Lyndon  and  west  by 
Sheffield.  It  lies  38  miles  northeast  from 
Montpelier,  and  13  north  from  Danville. 
It  was  chartered  by  the  name  of  Billy- 
mead,  February  6,  1782,  to  Jonathan  Ar- 
nold and  associates,  and  contains  23,040 
acres.  In  1812  the  name  was  altered  to 
Sutton.  The  settlement  of  the  township 
was  commenced  about  the  year  1791,  by 
a  Mr.  Hacket,  who  was  soon  after  joined 
by  other  families  from  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut.  The  religious  denomina- 
tions are  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Free* 
will  Baptists.  Elder  Amos  Beckwith  was 
ordained  over  the  Ba[)tist  church  in  1804. 
A  meeting  house  was  erected  here  in 
18]  3.  This  town  has  been  generally 
healthy.  The  epidemic  of  1812,  com- 
menced about  the  10th  of  February  of 
that  year.  In  the  space  of  seven  weeks 
there  were  about  60  cases  of  the  disease 
and  Tix  deaths.  The  town  is  watered  by 
two  considerable  branches,  which  unite 
near  tho  south  line  of  Burke,  and  join  the 
Passumpsic  river  in  Lyndon.  There  are 
several  ])onds,  of  which  Fish  pond  is  the 
largest,  and  it  lies  in  the  northwest  cor- 
ner. It  covers  about  200  acres  and  dis- 
charges its  waters  into  Barton  river. 
The  surface  of  the  township  is  generally 
even,  and  considerable  tracts  of  it  is  so 
low  and  wet  as  to  be  incapable  of  cultiva- 
tion. There  are  several  bogs  of  marl  in 
this  township.  The  town  is  divided  into 
7  school  districts,  and  contains  several 
mills  and  other  machinery.  Statistics  of 
1840.— Horses,  280;  cattle,  1,569;  sheep, 
3,994;  swine,  1,145;  wheat,  bush.  2,876; 
barley,  1,166;  oats,  13,-538;  rye,  49 ;  b'k 
wheat,  2,126  ;  Ind.  corn,  1,372  ;  potatoes, 
61,175;    hay,    tons,   3,088;     sugar,    Ibe. 
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85,430;    wool,    lbs.    7,755.      Population, 
l,0(jd. 

SwANTON,   a   post   town   in    Franklin 
county,  is  in  lat.  44°  53'  and  long.  3°  54", 
and  is  bounded   north  by    Highgate,  east 
by    Sheldon    and  Fairfield,  south  by  St. 
Albans    and    west    by    lake     Clianiplain, 
which    separates    it    from    Alburgh     and 
North  Hero.     It  lies  30  miles  north  from 
Burlington,  and  50  nortii west  from  Mont- 
pelier,    and    was    chartered    October    17, 
]763,  containing  23,040  acres.     iSovem- 
ber  3,  1836,  all  that  part  of  Highgate,  ly- 
ing west  of  Missisco  river,  was  annexed 
to  this  township.     Before  the  conquest  of 
Canada   by     the    English,     the    French 
and  Indians  had  a  settlement  at  Swanton 
Falls,    consisting  of  about  50  huts,   and 
had   cleared  some  land    on    which   tbey 
raised   corn    and    vegetables.     They  had 
also  built  a  church   and  a  saw  mill,  and 
the  channel  cut  tlirough  the  rocks  to  sup- 
ply   water    for   the    latter,    still  remains. 
Tiiis  place    was  occupied  by  the  Indians 
till  the  commencement  of  the  revolution. 
The    first   permanent  settlers  heie  were 
John  Hilliker  and  family,  about  the  year 
1787.     They  were  soon  joined  by  other 
settlers,  and,  in   1790,  the  town   was  or- 
ganized and  Thomas  Butterfield  was  chos- 
en town  clerk.     There  are  five   religious 
denominations  in  this  township,  viz.  Con- 
gregationalists.  Baptists,  Methodists,Epis- 
copalians,  and  Friends.     The  Congrega- 
tional church    was  organized   January  4, 
1800.     This  church   depended   upon  mis- 
sionary labors  and   stated  supplies  up  to 
January  13,   1825,  when  the  Rev.  Eben 
H.   Dorman,   the    present  minister,  was 
settled.       The    church   now   consists   of 
about  100  members.     The  present  minis- 
ter of  the  Baptist  church  is  the  Rev.  Dan- 
iel  Sabin.       There    are   two   houses   for 
public  worship  ;  one  erected  in  1816  and 
17,  belonging  to   the  Congregationalists, 
and  Baptists,  and    the  other  in  1822  and 
23  belonging  to    the  Congregationalists, 
Episcopalians,    Methodists    and   Friends. 
The  most  remarkable  instance  of  longev- 
ity, is  that  of  Walter  Scott,  who  died  here 
in  1815, aged  110  years.     Missisco   river 
runs  through  the  township,  fertilizing  a 
considerable  tract  of  intervale  along  its 
course.  At  the  distance  of  six  miles  from 
its  mouth  is  a  fall  of  about  20  feet,  afford- 
ing a  number  of  very  valuable  mill  privi- 
leges.    The  river  is  navigable   from  this 
fall  to  the  lake  for  vessels  of  50  tons  bur- 
then.    McQuam  creek,  which  flows  from 
Missisco  river  into  the  lake,  several  miles 
south  of  the  principal  mouth  of  the  river, 
forms  a  delta  called  Hog  Island,  which  be- 
longs to  this  town.     Besides  these  there 
are  several  small  streams  which  flow  in 


diff'erent  directions.  Along  the  river  the 
land  is  low  and  moist.  Further  back  it 
becomes  more  elevated,  dry  and  sandy, 
and  is  timbered  principally  with  pine.  In 
the  southern  part  the  soil  is  gravelly  and 
timbered  with  hard  wood.  The  north- 
western part  is  marshy,  and  during  the 
summer  season  is  the  favorite  resort  of 
wild  ducks,  geese,  cranes  and  other  wa- 
terfowl. Bog  iron  ore  of  an  excellent 
quality  is  found  in  the  north  part  of  the 
township.  As  yet  but  little  of  it  has  been 
wrought  here,  but  large  quantities  have 
been  transported  and  wrought  at  the  fur- 
naces in  Sheldon,  Highgate  and  Ver- 
gennes.  Marble,  also,  of  a  fine  quality  is 
found  here  in  alDundance.  It  covers  an 
area  of  more  than  300  acres,  and  extends 
to  an  unknown  depth.  It  is  generally 
found  at  the  distance  of  from  two  to  eight 
feet  below  the  surface.  It  is  detached 
from  its  original  bed  in  large  blocks  by 
blasting,  and  these  are  conveyed  about 
half  a  mile  to  the  mills  at  Swanton  falls. 
Here  they  are  sawn  into  slabs  or  pieces  of 
any  required  dimensions.  The  marble  ig 
of  a  beautiful  black,  or  light  blue  cloudy 
color,  according  to  the  quarries  from 
which  it  is  taken.  It  is  manufactured  in- 
to various  forms  and  articles,  which  are 
transported  by  water  to  Albany,  New 
York  and  other  markets.  There  are  3 
post  offices,  designated  as  Swaton  Falls, 
Swanton  Centre  and  East  Swanton.  At 
Swanton  Falls  is  a  flourishing  village  sit- 
uated on  both  sides  of  Missisco  river,  6 
miles  from  its  mouth,  but  only  1  mile  from 
the  lake  in  a  direct  line.  It  contains  a 
meeting  house,  2  school  houses,  3  taverns, 
5  stores,  I  grist  mill  and  4  saw  mills,  1 
woollen  factory,  mills  for  the  manufac-' 
ture  of  marble,  and  about  75  dwelling 
houses.  The  ground  on  which  the  vil- 
lage is  situated,  is  elevated,  pleasant  and 
healthy.  There  are  in  town  16  schools^ 
8  stores,  2  tanneries,  besides  the  milla 
and  other  machinery.  Statistics  o/l840. 
Horses,  443;  cattle,  2,000  ;  sheep,  11,000; 
swine,  1,206;  wheat,  bush.  4,290;  oats, 
11,275;  rye,  1,388;  buck-wheat,  807; 
Ind.  corn,  7,184  ;  potatoes,  46,264  ;  hay, 
tons,  4,920 ;  sugar,  lbs.  10,474 ;  wool, 
22,7.59.     Population,  2,313. 

Thetford,  a  post  town  in  the  south- 
east corner  of  Orange  county,  is  in  lat. 
43°  50'  and  long.  4°  43',  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Fairlee  and  West  Fairlee,  east 
by  Connecticut  river,  which  separates  it 
from  Lyme,  N.H.,  south  by  Norwich,  and 
west  by  StraflTord.  It  lies  34  miles  south- 
east from  Montpelier,  28  northeasterly 
from  Windsor,  and  was  chartered  Aug. 
12,  1761,  containing  26,260  acres.  The 
settlement  was  commenced  here  in  1764 
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by  John  Chamberlain,  from  Hebron,  Ct. 
The  next  year  he  was  joined  bj'  two  oth- 
er families,  one  by  the  name  of  Baldwin, 
and  the  other  by  the  name  of  Hosford. 
Samuel,  the  son  of  John  Chamberlain  was 
the  first  English  child  born  in  town 
John  Cliamberlain  was  nick-named  Quail 
John.  Being  industrious  and  somewhat 
parsimonious,  he  accumulated  considera- 
ble property,  and  his  fame  has  been  per- 
petuated in  the  following  stanza. 

"  Old  (iuail  John  was  the  first  that  camo  on, 

As  poor  as  a  calf  in  the  spring  ; 
But  now  he  is  rich  as  Governor  Fitch,* 

And  livea  lilce  a  lord  or  a  king." 

The  first  meeting  of  the  proprietors 
held  in  this  township,  was  at  the  house  of 
Abner  Chamberlain,  May  10,  176S.  The 
town  was  not  organized  till  17(38,  and  Ab- 
ner Howard  was  the  first  town  clerk. 
The  Congregationalists  are  the  most  nu- 
merous denomination  of  Christians.  Their 
first  settled  minister  was  the  Rev.  Clem- 
ent Sumner.  He  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1758,  settled  at  Keene  Jvjne  11th, 
1761,  was  dismissed  April  .30,  1772,  and 
installed  at  Thetford  in  1773.  He  became 
a  tory  at  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
went  to  Swanzey,  N.  H.,  where  he  be- 
came a  Universalist  preacher,  and  contin- 
ued such  till  his  death.  From  the  time 
of  Sumner's  leaving  Thetford  till  the  ar- 
rival of  Dr.  Asa  Burton,  in  1778,  the 
church  was  without  a  pastor.  Dr.  Burton 
was  born  at  Stonington,  Ct.,  August  25, 
J752,  came  to  Norwich  with  his  father  in 
1766,  graduated  at  Dartmoutli  College  in 

1777,  read  divinity  with  Pros.  Wheelock, 
commenced    preaching    at    Thetford    in 

1778,  was  ordained  there  in  Jan.,  1779, 
and  continued  there  till  his  death,  on  the 
1st  of  May,  1836,  at  the  age  of  84  years. 
The  Congregational  society  has  a  meet- 
ing house  situated  in  a  village  near  the 
centre  of  the  township.  There  has  been 
a  Baptist  church  organized  here,  but  it  is 
small.  This  township  is  watered  by  Om- 
pompanoosue  river,  which  runs  through 
it  in  a  soutlieasterly  direction,  and  b}'  a 
large  branch,  which  rises  in  Straflbrd  and 
unites  with  the  Ompompanoosuc  in  the 
south  part  of  the  township.  Both  these 
streams  afford  fine  mill  privileges.  About 
half  of  Fairlee  lake  lies  in  the  north  part 
of  the  township,  and  there  are  several 
smaller  ponds.  One  of  these  covers  about 
nine  acres,  and  is  situated  in  tiie  eastern 
part,  about  four  rods  from  the  west  bank 
of  Connecticut  river,  which  is  in  this 
place  more  than  100  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  river.  It  is  fed  by  no  stream,  nor 
is  there  any  stream  issuing  from  it.     It  is 

*  Allusion  is  hero  made  to  the  Governor  of  Con 
r>3Ctjcut. 


very  deep,  and  in  summer  falls  2  or  3  feet. 
It  contains  large  quantities  of  perch  and 
other  fish.  The  road  passes  between  the 
pond  and  the  river.  A  small  vein  of  ga- 
lena, or  the  sulphuret  of  lead,  has  been 
discovered  here.  The  mine  is  situated 
about  100  rods  northeasterly  from  the 
meeting  Jiouse,  on  the  south  side  ofa  liill. 
The  surface  of  Thetford  is  uneven,  and 
in  some  parts  rocky.  There  are  in  town 
three  small  villages,  two  of  which  are  sit- 
uated on  the  Ompompanoosuc,  and  the 
other  near  the  centre  of  the  township. 
The  latter  is  the  most  important,  and  con- 
tains a  meeting  house,  an  academy,  a  tav- 
ern, several  stores,  and  a  number  of  hand- 
some dwelling  houses.  Thetford  Acade- 
my was  incorporated  and  established  here 
in  1810.  The  average  number  of  scholars 
is  from  40  to  50.  There  are  in  town  17 
school  districts,  a  small  woollen  factory, 
&c.  Statistics  of  1840. —  Horses,  476; 
cattle,  2,256;  sheep,  13,604;  swine,  1,- 
351;  wheat,  bus.  3,635;  barley,  1,020; 
oats,  19,710;  rye,  2,499;  buckwheat,  2,- 
289  ;  Ind.  corn,  15,628 ;  potatoes,  58,957  ; 
hay,  tons,  4,978  ;  sugar,  lbs.  21,288;  wool, 
25  J98.     Population,  2,065. 

TiNMouTB,  a  post  town  in  the  central 
part  of  Rutland  countj^,  is  in  lat.  43  27' 
and  long.  4"  2',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Clarendon  and  Ira,  east  by  Wallingford, 
south  by  Danby,  and  west  by  Wells  and 
Middletown.  It  lies  41  miles  north  from 
Bennington,  eight  south  from  Rutland, 
and  was  chartered  September  15,  1761, 
to  Joseph  Hooker  and  others,  containing, 
originall}',  23,040  acres.  Its  size  has  since 
been  reduced,  by  contributing  to  neigh- 
ing townships,  about  one  third.  The  set- 
tlement was  commenced  here  about  the 
year  1770.  Among  the  first  settlers  were 
Thomas  Peck  and  John  McNeal.  This 
town  was  organized  March  11,  1777,  and 
Charles  Brewster  was  the  first  town  clerk. 
On  the  17th  of  February  of  this  year  the 
inhabitants  of  Tinmouth  liad  a  meeting 
and  "voted  not  to  raise  money  towards 
paying  Seth  Warner's  regiment."  Soon 
after,  the  following  oath  of  allegiance  was 
imposed  upon  the  freemen  of  this  town. 
"  You  each  of  you  swear,  by  the  living 
God,  that  you  believe  for  yourselves,  that 
the  King  of  Great  Britain  hath  not  any 
right  to  command,  or  authority  in  or  over 
the  States  of  America,  and  that  you  do 
not  liold  yourselves  bound  to  yield  any 
allegiance  or  obedience  to  him  witiiin  the 
same,  and  that  3'ou  will,  to  the  utmost  of 
your  power,  maintain  and  defend  the  free- 
dom, independence  and  privileges  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  against  all 
open  enemies,  or  traitors,  or  conspirators 
whatsoever;  so  help  you   God."      The 
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Congregational  church,  which  was  for 
many  years  the  only  church  in  town,  was 
organized  in  1780,  and  has  had  the  fol- 
lowing settled  ministers  :  the  Rev.  Benj. 
Osborn  from  Sept.  25,  1780,  to  Oct.  li, 
1787  ;  Rev.  William  Boies  from  Feb.  28, 
1804,  to  July  15,  1818;  Rev.  Stephen 
Martindale  from  Jan.  6,  1811),  to  Feb.  G, 
1832,  and  the  Rev.  Rufus  C.  Clapp,  the 
present  minister,  since  Sept.  18,  1839. 
Between  1832  and  1839  the  Rev.  Stephen 
Williams  labored  here  more  than  4  years. 
This  church  consists  at  present  of  57 
members.  An  Episcopal  church,  by  1,he 
name  of  S.t.  Stephen  s  Church,  is  organ- 
ized here,  and  now  consists  of  16  mem- 
bers, but  has  no  settled  minister.  There 
are  some  Methodists  here,  who  have 
preaching  a  part  of  the  time.  There  is  no 
meeting  house  excepting  that  belonging 
to  the  Congregationalists,  which  is  a  neat, 
convenient  building,  erected  in  1836. 
The  situation  of  the  town  is  elevated  and 
healthy.  Mrs.  Abigail  Carpenter  died 
here  in  Jan.,  1817,  aged  100  years  and  6 
months.  The  Hon.  Thomas  Porter  lived 
here  from  1779  to  about  1832,  and  died  at 
Granville,  N.  Y.,  in  May,  1833,  aged  99 
years  and  3  months.  Mrs.  Rossetter  and 
Mrs.  Dean  died  here  in  1820,  aged  about 
98,  and  the  Hon.  Nath'l  Chipman  is  still 
living  here  at  the  age  of  90.  The  epi- 
demic of  1813  was  very  mortal.  Furnace 
brook,  or  Little  West  river,  rises  from  a 
small  pond  in  the  south  part  of  the  town- 
ship, and  runs  nearly  north  through 
Clarendon,  and  unites  with  Otter  creek 
in  Rutland.  A  dam  was  formerly  erepted 
on  this  stream,  near  the  north  line  of  the 
town,  which  caused  the  water  to  flow 
back  for  the  distance  of  three  miles,  and 
the  pond  was,  in  some  places,  half  a  mile 
in  width.  In  this  pond  the  fish  multiplied 
and  became  remarkably  numerous  and 
large.  About  the  year  1815,  this  dam 
was  taken  away,  and  the  furnace,  which 
stood  upon  it,  was  removed  further  up 
the  stream  near  the  centre  of  the  town- 
ship, where  it  was  in  operation  till  1837, 
when  it  ceased.  Poultney  river  waters 
the  western  part.  There  are  two  ranges 
of  hills  or  mountains  extending  through 
the  township  from  south  to  north,  one  on 
each  side  of  Furnace  brook.  Several 
quarries  of  fine  marble  have  been  opened, 
and  iron  ore  is  found  in  abundance  in  sev- 
eral places.  The  town  contains  6  school 
districts,  besides  forming  parts  of  three 
more  with  adjoining  towns,  3  saw  mills, 
1  store,  1  tavern  and  1  tannery.  Statis- 
tics o/  1840.— Horses,  179  ;  cattle,  2,059  ; 
sheep,  5,215;  swine,  589;  wheat,  bush. 
1,441  ;  oats,  7,555  ;  rye',  3,363  ;  Ind.  corn, 
2,824  ;  potatoes,  10,750  ;  hay,  tons,  3,187 ; 
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sugar,  lbs.  19,555;  wool,  10,759. 
lation,  781. 

ToMLiNsoN.  Name  altered  to  Grafton, 
October  31,  1791.     See  Grafton. 

TopsHAM,  a  post  town  in  the  north 
part  of  Orange  county,  is  in  lat.  44°  8' 
and  long.  4°  45',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Groton,  east  by  Newbury,  south  by  Cor- 
inth, and  west  by  Orange.  It  lies  19 
miles  southeast  from  Montpelier,  and  47 
north  from  Windsor.  It  was  chartered 
June  17,  1763.  The  settlement  was  com- 
menced about  the  year  1781,  by  Thomas 
Chamberlain,  Thomas  McKeith  and  Sam- 
uel Farnum.  In  1783  they  were  joined 
by  Robert  Mann,  Samuel  Thompson  and 
John  Crown:  and,  in  1784,  by  Lemuel 
Tabor.  The  first  settlers  were  generally 
from  New  Hampshire.  Lemuel  Tabor 
built  the  first  saw  mill  here  in  1784,  and 
the  first  grist  mill  in  1787.  The  town  was 
organized  March  15,  1790,  and  Lemuel 
Tabor  was  the  first  town  clerk,  which  of- 
fice he  held  33  out  of  the  34  succeeding 
years.  It  was  first  represented  in  the 
general  assembly,  in  1801,  by  William 
Thompson.  The  religious  denominations 
are  Congregationalists,  Freewill  Baptists, 
Baptists,  Universalists  and  Methodists. 
The  Rev.  Stillman  Morgan  is  minister  of 
the  Congregational  church.  Elders  Wil- 
liam and  Eber  Sanborn  of  the  Baptist,  and 
Elder  A.  Shipman  of  the  Freewill  Baptist. 
A  town  house,  which  has  been  occupied 
as  a  meeting  house,  was  erected  here  in 
1806.  The  township  is  watered  princi- 
pally by  the  head  branches  of  Wait's  riv- 
er, several  of  which  are  considerable  mill 
streams.  The  surface  is  very  uneven, 
and  much  of  it  stony.  The  rocks  are 
principally  granite.  The  timber  is  maple, 
beech,  birch,  spruce  and  hemlock.  There 
are  in  town  17  school  districts  and  school 
houses,  7  saw,  2  fulling  and  4  grist 
mills,  1  carding  machine,  2  stores,  and 
3  tanneries.  Statistics  of  1840. — Hors- 
es, 350;  cattle,  2,591;  sheep,  6,111; 
swine,  1,457  ;  wheat,  bus.  5,576  ;  barley, 
470;  oats,  18,215;  rye,  164;  buckwheat, 
487;  Ind.  corn,  5,653  ;  potatoes,  63,179; 
hay,  tons,  4,294  ;  sugar,  lbs.  31,645  ; 
wool,  8,961.     Population,  1,745. 

TowNSHEND,  a  post  town  in  the  central 
part  of  Windham  county,  is  in  lat.  43°  3' 
and  long.  4°  24',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Grafton  and  Athens,  east  by  Athens  and 
Brookline,  south  by  Newfane,  and  west 
by  Windham,  Jamaica  and  Wardsboro'. 
It  lies  28  miles  northeast  from  Benning- 
ton, and  12  northwesterly  from  Brattle- 
borough  ;  and  was  chartered  June  20, 
1753,  containing,  originally,  about  23,000 
acres.  In  1840  the  town  of  Acton  was 
annexed  to  it.     The  first  settlement  wa^ 
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commenced  in  1761,  by  Joseph  Tyler, 
who  was  soon  joined  by  Joiin  Ilazletine, 
whose  mother  lived  to  the  age  of  104 
years,  and  others,  from  Upton,  Ms.  The 
first  town  meeting  was  on  the  30th  of 
May,  1771.  Joseph  Tyler  was  the  first 
town  clerk.  The  religious  denominations 
are  Congregationalists,  Baptists,  Metho- 
dists and  Universalists.  TJie  Rev.  Mr. 
Dudley  was  the  first  settled  minister.  He 
was  ordained  over  the  Congregational 
church  June  26, 1777,  and  disinissed  about 
the  year  1780.  This  church,  having  be- 
come extinct,  was  reorganized  in  17!)2, 
and  then  consisted  of  1.5  members.  Tlie 
ministers  since  that  time  have  been  the 
followinn: :  Rev.  Lnke  Whitcomb  from 
Aug.  30,"  1815  to  his  death,  Jan.  2,  1821  ; 
Rev.  Philetus  Clark  from  Nov.  21,  1821, 
to  July  6,  1824  ;  Rev.  James  Kimball  from 
Jan.  13,  1825,  to  Oct.  6,  1830;  and  Rev. 
Horatio  N.  Graves,  the  present  minister, 
who  was  settled  Feb.  "3,  1833.  The  pres- 
ent minister  of  the  Baptist  church  is  the 
Rev.  Wm.  D.  Uphain,  who  has  been  set- 
tled here  3  or  4  years.  There  are  two 
villages,  whose  post  office  designations 
are  Townshend  and  West  Townshend. 
The  former  is  a  flourishing  village,  con- 
taining a  Baptist  and  Congregational 
meeting  house,  the  former  built  in  1838, 
the  latter  in  1700,  3  stores,  a  number  of 
mechanics'  shops,  and  about  40  dwelling- 
houses.  The  Leland  Classical  and  Eng- 
lish School  is  located  here.  It  is  a  flour- 
ishing institution.  The  building  is  of 
brick,  54  feet  by  36,  together  with  a  large 
boarding  house  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  pupils.  In  the  west  village  is  a  meet- 
ing house,  built  in  1816,  but  no  settled 
minister.  There  are  now  living  in  this 
tovi^nsliip  two  persons  who  are  between 
90  and  100  years  of  age.  Among  the 
early  and  distinguished  inhabitants  of  this 
township  may  be  mentioned  the  late  Gen. 
Samuel  Fletcher.  He  was  born  at  Graf- 
ton, Mass.,  in  1745.  At  the  age  of  17  he 
enlisted  as  a  soldier  in  the  contest  between 
the  British  and  French  colonies,  in  which 
service  he  continued  one  year.  On  his 
return  he  learned  the  trade  of  a  black- 
smith, which  he  followed  about  four  years, 
when  he  married  a  young  lady  with  a 
handsome  property,  and,  resigning  the 
sledge,  removed  to  Townshend  to  wield 
the  axe  among  the  trees  of  the  forest.  In 
1775  he  joined  the  American  standard  at 
Bunker's  hill,  with  rank  of  orderly  ser- 
geant. He  returned  to  Townshend  in 
January  following,  where  he  was  made 
a  captain  of  militia.  He  was,  at  this  time, 
principal  leader  in  the  county  convention, 
and  was  ordered,  as  captain,  to  raise  as 
Jfiany  minute  men  as  possible  in  his  vi- 


cinity, who  were  to  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  to  march  at  the  beat  of  the 
drum.  His  whole  company  volunteered, 
and  in  1777,  they  marched  to  Ticonde- 
roga  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the 
American  army,  which  was  there  be- 
sieged. On  this  expedition,  with  13  vol- 
unteers, he  attacked  a  British  detachment 
of  40  men,  killed  one  and  took  seven  pris- 
oners, wjthout  sustaining  any  loss  him- 
self. He  soon  after  received  a  Major's 
commission,  and  continued  in  the  service 
till  after  the  capture  of  Burgoyne.  After 
his  return,  he  rose  through  the  different 
grades  of  office  to  tliat  of  Major  General 
of  militia,  which  office  lie  held  six  years. 
He  was  several  years  member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive council,  and,  in  1788,  was  ap- 
pointed higli  sheriff  of  the  county  of 
Windham,  which  office  he  held  18  years 
successively,  and  he  was  three  years  a 
judge  of  the  county  court.  He  died  Sep- 
tember 15,  1814,  aged  about  70  }'ears. 
The  surface  of  this  township  is  generally 
uneven,  and  many  of  the  hills  are  high 
and  steep.  West  river  runs  through  the 
township  in  a  southeasterly  direction.  It 
is  a  very  rapid  stream,  and  is  about  ten 
rods  in  width.  Along  its  banks  are  some 
fine  tracts  of  intervale.  There  are  also 
several  brooks,  which  aft'ord  good  mill 
seats.  The  town  contains  0  school  dis- 
tricts and  scliool  houses,  2  grist,  1  fulling 
and  4  saw  mills,  4  stores,  2  taverns,  1  trip 
hammer,  and  2  tanneries.  Statistics  of 
1840.— Horses,  326  ;  cattle,  2,669  ;  sheep, 
8,890;  swine,  1,055;  wheat,  bus.  2,025; 
barley,  116;  oats,  8,936;  rye,  1,823; 
buckwheat,  898  ;  Indian  corn,  7,946  ;  po- 
tatoes, 41,488;  hay,  tons,  4,178  ;  sugar, 
lbs.  10,460;  wool,  17,276.  Population, 
1,515. 

Trout  River,  is  formed  in  Montgom- 
ery, by  the  union  of  south  and  east  branch, 
the  former  rising  in  Avery's  gore,  and 
the  latter  in  Westfield.  The  junction  is 
formed  about  half  a  mile  west  of  the  cen- 
tre of  the  town,  from  which  the  river 
takes  a  northwest  course,  and,  after  run- 
ning about  four  miles,  passes  through  the 
northeast  corner  of  Enosburgh,  into  Mis- 
sisco  river  near  the  south  line  of  Berk- 
shire. Trout  river  receives,  in  its  course, 
a  number  of  tributary  streams,  affords 
several  valuable  mill  jirivileges,  and  fer- 
tilizes a  handsome  tract  of  intervale.  TJie 
Rev.  Mr.  Gray,  an  Episcopalian  clergy- 
man, was  drowned  in  attempting  to  cross 
this  river  to  attend  a  funeral,  during  a  re- 
markable freshet  in  the  fall  of  1822.  He 
was  a  man  respected  and  beloved,  and  his 
loss  was  much  lamented. 

Troy,  a  post  town  in  the  north  part  of 
Orleans  county,  is  in  lat.  44°  55'  and  long. 
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4"  36',  and  is  bounded  north  by  Potton, 
Can.,  east  by  Newport,  south  by  Lowell, 
and  west  by  Westfield  and  Jay.  It  lies 
47  miles  northeasterly  from  Montpelier. 
This  township  is  eleven  miles  and  a  half 
long  from  north  to  south.  The  length  of 
the  north  line  is  nearly  five  miles,  and 
that  of  the  south  nearly  two,  and  the 
township  contains  about  23,000  acres. 
This  township  was  granted  in  two  sepa- 
rate gores.  The  south  part  was  charter- 
ed to  John  Kelley,  Oct.  13,  1792,  and  the 
north  half  to  Samuel  Avery.  The  settle- 
ment was  commenced  about  the  year  1800, 
by  emigrants  from  difi'erent  towns  on 
Connecticut  river.  During  the  late  war 
with  Great  Britain,  most  of  the  inhabi- 
tants left  the  town.  A  part  of  them,  how- 
ever, returned  after  the  war,  and  the  set- 
tlement has  since  advanced  with  consid- 
erable rapidity.  The  town  was  organized 
March  30,  1KU2,  and  was  then  called  Mis- 
sisco.  Curtis  Elkins  was  the  first  town 
clerk.  This  township  is  well  watered  by 
Missisco  river,  which  runs  through  it 
near  tlie  western  border  from  south  to 
north,  and  by  several  of  its  tributaries. 
The  falls,  on  the  Missisco,  in  the  north 
part,  are  a  considerable  curiosity.  Here 
the  river  precipitates  itself  down  a  ledge 
of  rocks  about  70  feet,  these  falls  and 
the  deep  still  water  below,  present  a  grand 
and  interesting  spectacle,  when  viewed 
from  a  rock,  which  projects  over  them, 
120  feet  in  perpendicular  height.  The 
soil  is  in  general  a  strong  loam,  suitable 
for  grass  and  most  kinds  of  grain.  The 
surface  is  generally  level,  and  along  the 
river  are  tracts  of  intervale  of  considerable 
extent  and  fertility.  The  principal  rocks 
are  chlorite  and  mica  slate,  serpentine, 
limestone  and  steatite.  About  10  years 
ago  an  immense  mass  of  iron  ore  of  an 
excellent  quality  was  discovered  in  this 
town  a  short  distance  to  the  eastward  of 
Missisco  river.  A  furnace  and  forge  have 
been  erected,  wliich  produce  annually 
about  400  tons  of  cast  iron,  and  several 
tons  of  wrought  iron.  The  quantity  of 
ore  is  inexhaustible.  The  timber  is  most- 
ly maple,  birch,  beech,  spruce  and  hem- 
lock, with  some  pine.  There  are  here  3 
post  offices,  denominated  Troy,  North 
Troy,  and  Troy  Furnace,  around  each  of 
which  is  a  small  village.  The  town  con- 
tains 8  schools,  4  saw,  3  grist  and  2  ful- 
ling mills,  4  stores.  Statistics  of  ]SiO. — 
Horses,  195;  cattle,  1,0G6;  sheep,  2,995 
swine,  632  ;  wheat,  bus.  923  ;  barley,  132  ; 
oats,  6,592;  rye,  511  ;  buckwheat,  1,336  ; 
Ind.  corn,  1,886;  potatoes,  30,880;  hay, 
tons,  2,192;  su^ar,  lbs.  19,066;  wool,  5,- 
944.     Population,  816. 

Tpnbbipge,  a  post  town  in  the  south 


part  of  Orange  county,  is  in  lat.  43"  54' 
and  long.  4-'  32', and  is  bounded  north  by 
Chelsea,  east  by  Strafford,  south  by  Roy- 
alton,  and  west  by  Randolph.  It  lies  30 
miles  north  from  Windsor,  and  26  south- 
east from  Montpelier.  It  was  chartered 
Sept.  3,  1761,  to  Abraham  Root,  Obadiah 
Noble,  and  others,  containing  23,040  a- 
cres.  The  settlement  of  the  township 
was  commenced  about  the  year  1776,  by 
James  Lyon,  Moses  Ordway  and  others, 
emigrants  from  New-Hampshire.  James 
Lyon,  jr.,  was  born  January  25,  1780,  and 
was  the  first  child  born  in  town.  The 
Indians  passed  through  the  township,  at 
the  time  they  visited  Royalton,  and  took 
one  or  two  prisoners  here.  The  town 
was  organized  in  March,  1786,  and  A. 
Stedman  was  first  town  clerk.  The  town 
was  first  represented  in  1787,  by  Seth 
Austin,  who  was  also  the  first  captain  of 
militia  and  the  first  justice  of  the  peace. 
About  this  time  the  ingress  of  inhabitants 
was  so  great  that  grain  could  not  be  pro- 
cured for  their  support,  and  they  were  re- 
duced almost  to  a  state  of  starvation. 
Since  that  time  the  inhabitants  have  been 
generally  blessed  with  a  competency. 
"The  religious  denominations  are  Congre- 
gationalists,  Freewill  Baptists,  Metho- 
dists and  Universalists.  The  first  settled 
minister  was  the  Rev.  David  H.  Willis- 
ton.  He  was  ordained  over  the  Congre- 
gational church,  June  26,  1793,  and  dis- 
missed in  J 802.  The  Rev.  Jacob  Allen 
September,  1813,  and  dismissed  in  1821. 
The  Rev.  Joseph  Thatcher,  the  present 
minister  was  settled  in  April  1838.  The 
Congregational  church  was  organized 
Feb.  5,  1792.  In  1836  and  7  the  society 
built  a  new  meeting  house,  which  was 
dedicated  June  14,  1837.  April  19,  1838, 
this  building  was  consumed  by  fire.  A 
new  house  was,  however,  immediately 
erected  which  was  dedicated  July  25, 
1839.  This  church  consists  of  52  mem.. 
bers.  The  Methodists  have  a  good  brick 
meeting  house  at  the  lower  village,  built 
in  1833.  The  Freewill  Baptists  have 
one  in  the  easterly  part  of  the  town  built 
in  1808.  Their  minister  is  the  Rev.  Geo. 
Hacket.  A  union  house  was  finished  at 
the  upper  village  in  1840.  The  meeting 
house  near  the  centre  was  built  in  1797, 
and  is  now  principally  used  as  a  town 
house.  There  are  three  small  villages 
situated  on  the  first  branch  of  White  riv- 
er, called  the  Centre,  the  Upper  and  Low- 
er village,  of  which  the  Centre  is  largest, 
containing  1  meeting  house,  2  stores,  1 
tavern,  1  grist,  1  saw  and  1  fulling  mill, 
trip  hammer  &.C.,  also  1  clergyman,  1  at- 
torne}^  and  1  physician.  Among  the  in- 
stances of  longevity  may   be    mentioned 
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that  of  Daniel  Hunt,  who  died  here  aged 
100  years,  Daniel  Hopkins,  who  died  here 
in  1818,  aged  100  years,  and  Mrs.  JVlary 
White,  who  died  in  1822,  aged  'J.5  years. 
This  town  lias  never  experienced  any  re- 
markable season  of  mortality.  Tlie  town- 
ship is  watered  by  the  first  branch  of 
Wliite  river,  which  runs  through  it  from 
north  to  soutli,  near  the  centre.  There 
are,  on  this  stream,  several  very  good 
mill  seats,  which  are  already  occupied. 
The  soil  is  generally  a  deep,  rich  loam, 
and  along  the  branch  is  some  intervale. 
The  surface  of  the  township  is  uneven, 
broken,  and  the  elevations  are  abrupt. 
There  is  a  medicinal  spring  in  the  wes- 
tern part  of  the  township,  the  waters  of 
which  are  impregnated  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  They  have  been  considerably 
resorted  to  by  persons  afflicted  with  cuta- 
neous complaints,  and  have  been  found 
beneficial.  There  are  in  town  .5  meeting- 
houses, 19  school  districts,  2  grist  10  saw 
and  3  fulling  mills,  2  carding  machines, 
4  stores,  1  tavern,  2  tanneries,  1  woollen 
factory,  besides  the  usual  mechanics. 
Statistics  of  1840. — Horses,  376  ;  cattle, 
2,185;  sheep,  8,81>0;  swine,  1,34.5  ;  wheat, 
bus.  3,310;  barley,  J  75;  oats,  13,305; 
rye,  655;  buckwheat,  1,415;  Indian  corn, 
7,620 ;  potatoes,  67,705  ;  hay,  tons,  3,430 ; 
sugar,  lbs.  31,670;  wool,  18,905.  Popu- 
lation, 1,811. 

TuKNERSBURGH.     Scc  Chclsea. 

Tyson  Furnace.     See  Plymouth. 

Underhii.l,  a  post  town  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Chittenden  county,  is  in 
lat.  44°  33'  and  long.  4"  7',  and  is  bound- 
ed northerly  by  Cambridge,  easterly  by 
Mansfield,  southerly  by  Jericho,  and  west- 
erly by  Westford.  It  lies  15  miles  north- 
east from  Burlington,  and  26  northwest 
from  Montpelier.  It  was  chartered  June 
8,  1763,  to  Joseph  Sacket  and  others, 
containing  23,040  acres.  In  1839  the 
western  part  of  Mansfield  was  annexed  to 
it.  The  settlement  of  the  township  was 
commenced  about  the  year  1786,  the  first 
surveys  having  been  made  in  1785.  The 
town  was  organized  March  9,  1795,  and 
William  Barney  was  the  first  town  clerk, 
and  also  the  first  representative,  chosen 
the  same  year.  The  religious  denomina- 
tions are  Congregationalists  and  Metho- 
dists. The  Congregational  church  was 
organized  in  December,  1802.  And  they, 
in  1804,  settled  the  Rev.  James  Parker, 
who  was  dismissed  in  1812.  TJie  Rev. 
N.  B.  Dodge  was  settled  in  1814, and  dis- 
missed in  1820.  His  successors  have  been 
the  Rev.  Messrs.  Robinson,  P.  Kingsiey, 
and  John  Adams.  The  latter  is  their 
present  minister.  They  have  2  meet- 
ing  houses.      The    surface    of   a    large 


portion  of  the  township  is  very  uneven. 
The  timber  is  principally  hard  wood,  in- 
terspersed with  spruce  and  hemlock.  The 
streams  are  all  small.  The  most  impor- 
tant are  the  head  branches  of  Brown's 
river,  which  rise  in  the  south  part.  The 
town  contains  8  school  districts  and  school 
houses,  10  saw  mills,  2  stores  and  1  tavern. 
Statistics  of  1840. — Horses,  174  ;  cattle, 
1,089;  sheep,  3,361;  swine,  461;  wheat,  bu. 
1,186;  oats,  2,936;  rye,  50;  buckwlieat, 
310;  Ind.  corn,  1,954;  potatoes,  30,375; 
hay,  tons,  1,556;  sugar,  lbs.  30,827; 
wool,  8,010.     Population,  1,441. 

University  of  Vermo.nt.  Sec  part 
second,  pftge  144. 

Vergennes,  the  only  city  in  Ver- 
mont, is  situated  in  lat.  44'^.  10',  and  long. 
3''  43,  and  is  bounded  north  and  east  by 
Ferrisburgh,  south  by  Waltham,and  vi'est 
by  Panton  and  Ferrisburgh.  It  lies  at 
the  head  of  navigation  on  Otter  creek 
and  was  incorporated  with  city  privileges 
October  23,  1783,  being  480  by  400  rods 
in  extent.  The  first  meeting  under  its 
charter  was  held  March  12,  1789,  and 
Samuel  Chipman,  jun.  Esq.  was  first 
clerk.  Its  first  Mayor  was  Enoch  Wood- 
bridge,  Esq.  who  was  afterwards  chief 
judge  of  tlie  Supreme  Court.  He  was 
chosen  July  1,  1794,  and  the  same  year 
represented  Vergennes  in  the  (jeneral 
Assembly.  In  1798,  a  large  building  was 
erected  here  for  a  state  house,  which  has 
since  been  taken  down.  The  first  settle- 
ment  vv^ithin  the  present  limits  of  Ver- 


Ground  plan  of  Vergennes. 


a  F.piscopal  churcli  and  Methodist  chapel,  e  Con- 
gregational pjiurch.  p  Mills,  q  Cliamplain  Arsenal, 
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gennes,  was  made  in  1766,  by  Donald 
M'Intosh,  a  native  of  Scotland,  who  was 
in  the  battle  of  Culloden.  He  came  to 
this  country  with  Gen.  Wolfe's  army  du- 
ring the  French  war,  and  died  July  14 
1803,  aged  84  years.  The  emigrants,  who 
subsequently  located  themselves  here, 
were  principally  from  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut  and  the  south  parts  of  this 
state.  The  Congregational  church  was 
formed  Sept.  17,  1793.  The  Rev.  Dan- 
iel C.  Sanders  was  settled  over  it  from 
June  12,  1794  to  August  24,  1799;  the 
Rev.  John  Hough  from  March  12,  1807 
to  August  28,  1812  ;  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Lovell  from  Oct.  22,  1817  to  Nov.  10, 
1835,  and  the  Rev.  Harvey  F.  Leavitt, 
the  present  minister,  was  settled  August 
31,  1836.  This  society  built  a  neat  and 
commodious  house  of  worship  in  1834 
which  was  dedicated  Dec.  23  of  that  year. 
An  Episcopal  society  was  organized  here 
in  1811,  which  was  under  the  care  of  the 
Rev.  Parker  Adams  for  2  or  3  years,  but, 
having  become  nearly  extinct,  it  was  re- 
organized in  January, 1832, by  the  name  of 
St.  Paul's  Church.  The  society  shortly 
after  erected  a  neat  church  edifice,  which 
was  consecrated  Jan.  18,  1835.  The 
Rev.  Charles  Fay  became  rector  of  this 
church  in  1833  and  continued  about  three 
years,  since  which  they  have  had  the 
services  successively  of  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
A.  T.  Twing,  A.  K.  Putnam,  Z.  Thomp- 
son, N.  W.  Monroe  and  Mr.  Greenleaf. 
Rev.  H.  M.  Davis  is  the  present  minister. 
There  is  a  respectable  Methodist  society 
here  which  has  erected  a  neat  liouse 
of  worship  the  present  year,  (1842.) 
Vergenues  has  always  been  healthy, 
having  suffered  as  little  as  almost  any 
place  of  its  size  in  the  state,  by  sick- 
ness. Otter  creek  passes  through  this 
city,  and  at  the  falls  here  are  some  of 
the  finest  stands  for  mills  in  the  country. 
At  the  head  of  the  falls  the  stream  is  di- 
vided by  two  small  islands  into  three  chan- 
nels, forming  three  distinct  sets  of  falls 
of  37  feet.  On  these  falls  a  very  large 
amount  of  machinery  was  put  in  opera- 
tion during  the  non-intercourse  and  war 
with  Great  Britain,  which  consisted  of 
one  blast  furnace,  one  air  furnace,  eight 
forges,  one  rolling  mill,  one  wire  factory, 
besides  grist,  saw,  and  fulling  mills,  &c. 
During  the  war  177  tons  of  cannon  shot 
were  cast  here  for  government.  In  June, 
1816,  most  of  the  iron  works  were  sus- 
pended and  have  since,  only  in  part,  been 
resumed.  The  creek  is  navigable  to  the 
foot  of  the  falls  here,  a  distance  of  seven 
miles,  for  the  largest  vessels  on  the  lake. 
Its  width  varies  from  14  to  20  rods.  The 
channel  is  so  crooked  in  many  places  as  to 


render  the  navigation  difficult  with  '•he 
most  favorable  wind.  To  obviate  this  in- 
convenience  it  was  contemplated  to  con- 
struct a  tow  path  along  the  bank  of  the 
creek,  by  which  the  navigation  might  be 
greatly  facilitated.  The  shore  of  this  creek 
is  very  bold,  and  vessels  of  300  tons 
burthen  may  receive  and  discharge  their 
cargoes  at  almost  any  spot  with  the  assis- 
tance of  ten  feet  plank.  The  flotilla, 
commanded  by  the  brave  M'Donough, 
which  captured  the  British  fleet  in  Platts- 
burgh  bay,  on  the  11th  of  September,  181 4, 
was  fitted  up  at  this  place.  A  United 
States  Arsenal  was  erected  here  in  1828. 
(Sec  part  second.,  page  128.J  There  is  no 
place  in  the  state  which  aff'ords  greater 
facilities  for  shipbuilding.  Vergennes  is 
surrounded  by  a  rich,  fertile  country. 
Its  trade  has  always  been  considerablej 
and  is  gradually  increasing.  There  are 
regular  lines  of  canal  and  steam-boats  be- 
tween this  place  and  New  York,  and  also 
between  here  and  Buffalo,  through  the 
western  canal.  The  city  contains  three 
houses  for  public  worship,  6  attorneys,  3 
physicians,  1  bank,  14  dry  goods,  grocery 
and  apotliecary  stores,  1  book  store,  2 
iron  foundries,  2  flour  mills,  2  saw  mills, 
2  clothiers'  works  and  3  tanneries.  Sta- 
tistics of  1840. — Horses,  96  ;  cattle,  388  ; 
sheep,  3,683 ;  swine,  246 ;  wheat,  bus. 
150  ;  oats,  1,330  ;  buckwheat,  50  ;  Indian 
corn,  1,453;  potatoes,  3,420;  hay,  tons, 
1,284  ;  wool,  lbs.  9,900.  Population,  1017. 
Vernon,  a  small  post  town  in  Wind- 
ham county,  situated  in  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  state,  is  in  lat.  42°  46'  and 
long.  4°  28',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Brattleborough,  east  by  Connecticut  riv- 
er, which  separates  it  from  Hinsdale,  N. 
H.,  south  by  Northfield,  Mass.,  and  west 
by  Guilford.  It  lies  35  miles  nearly  east 
from  Bennington,  and  50  south  from 
Windsor.  This  township  constituted  a 
part  of  Hinsdale,  N.  H.,  which  was  char- 
tered September  5,  1753,  till  Vermont 
l)ecame  a  separate  state.  It  then  became 
the  township  of  Hinsdale  in  Vermont, 
which  name  was  altered  to  Vernon,  in 
1802.  This  was  one  of  the  first  settled 
townsliips  in  the  state,  hut  the  precise 
time  of  its  commencement  is  not  known. 
The  earliest  inhabitants  were  emigrants 
from  Northampton  and  Northfield,  Mass. 
The  inliabitants  of  this  township  encoun- 
tered all  the  dangers  and  solicitudes  of 
Indian  wars,  and  struggled  with  all  those 
difficulties  and  hardships  which  are  inci- 
dent to  frontier  settlements  Fort  Dum- 
mcr  in  Brattleborough,  Plinsdale's  fort  in 
Hinsdale,  and  Bridgeman's  fort  in  this 
township,  were  all  insufficient  to  shield 
the  inliabitants  from  the  incursions  of  the 
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Indians.  On  the  24th  of  June,  1746,  a 
a  party  of  20  Indians  came  to  Bridgeman's 
fort,  attacked  a  number  of  men  who  were 
at  work  in  a  meadow,  killed  Wm.  Rob- 
bins  and  James  Parker,  wounded  M.  Gil- 
Bon  and  Patrick  Roy,  and  made  prisoners 
of  Dan'l  Howe  and  John  Beenian.  Howe 
killed  one  of  the  Indians  before  he  was 
taken.  In  1747,  they  burnt  Bridgcman's 
fort,  killed  several  persons  and  made  oth- 
ers prisoners.  On  the  27th  of  July,  1755, 
the  Indians  ambushed  Caleb  Howe,  Ilil- 
kiah  Grout  and  Benjamin  Gaflield,  as 
they  were  returning  from  their  labor  in 
the  field,  and  then  proceeded  to  Bridge- 
man's  fort,  where  they  made  prisoners  of 
Zvlrs.  Howe,  Grout  and  Gaflield,  with 
their  children.*  Startwell's  fort  was  built 
here  in  1740,  and  is  now  standing  in  the 
north  part  of  the  town,  and  has  been  till 
recently  occupied  as  a  dwelling  house.  It 
is  probably  the  oldest  house  now  standing 
in  the  state.  The  records  of  the  town 
were  accidentally  burnt  in  ]7'J7,  and 
therefore  the  time  of  its  organization  can- 
not be  ascertained.  It  was,  however,  be- 
fore the  revolution.  The  Hon.  John 
Bridgeman,  who  has  subsequently  been, 
many  years,  a  judge  in  this  county,  was 
the  first  town  clerk,  and  the  Hon.  Jona- 
than Hunt,  who  was  afterwards  Lieut. 
Governor  of  the  state,  was  the  first  rep- 
resentative. He  died  June  1,  1823,  aged 
85.  The  Baptists  are  the  most  numerous 
relit^ious  sect.  A  meeting  house  was 
erected  here  in  1802.  Elder  David  New- 
man, a  Baptist,  has  officiated  a  number  of 
years.  The  Rev.  Bunker  Gay,  a  Con- 
gregationalist,  was  ordained  over  this 
town  and  Hinsdale,  N.  H.,  in  1764,  and 
dismissed  in  1802.  The  epidemic  of  1S13 
was  very  distressing  in  this  town.  About 
one  fifth  of  the  inhabitants  were  afilicted 
with  it,  and  about  one  thirtieth  part  died. 
There  were  21  deaths,  mostly  of  children 
and  youth,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks, 
and  four  died  in  the  space  of  24  hours. 
Doct.  Cyrus  Washburn  was  the  first,  and 
has  ever  since  been  the  only  regular  phy- 
sician in  town.  He  lias  been  in  success- 
ful practice  here  about  40  years.  The 
streams  in  this  township  are  all  small. 
White  lily  pond  covers  about  100  acres. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  surface  of  the 
township  is  mounlainous,  and  the  soil  is 
dry,  stony  and  thin,  except  some  small 
tracts  of  intervale  along  Connecticut,  riv- 
er, which  are  very  fertile.  In  the  western 
part  are  some  quarries  of  excellent  slate. 
The  original  growth  of  timber,  on  the 
mountains,  has  long  since  been  de- 
stroyed by  fires,  and  a  young  and  hand- 
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some  growth  of  oak  and  chestnut  has 
sprung  up.  Between  the  meadows  and 
the  hills  is  a  considerable  tract  of  pitch 
pine  plain,  which  produces  good  crops  of 
rye,  when  cultivated.  Tlie  town  contains 
8  school  districts,  2  grist  mills,  4  saw 
mills,  1  tavern,  and  1  store.  Satisdcs  of 
1840.— Horses,  98;  cattle,  6S6;  sheep, 
1,095  ;  swine,  430  ;  wheat,  bus.  127  ;  bar- 
ley, 12  ;  oats,  10,210  ;  rye,  2,967  ;  buck- 
wheat, 230;  Ind.  corn,  8,910;  potatoes, 
7,955  ;  hay,  tons,  970  ;  sugar,  lbs.  300  ; 
wool,  1,965.     Population,  705. 

Vershfiie,  a  township  in  the  central 
part  of  Orange  county,  is  in  lat.  43^  57', 
and  I'^ng.  4"  41',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Corinth,  east  by  West  Fairlee,  south  by 
Strafford,  and  west  by  Chelsea.  It  lies 
25  miles  southeast  from  Montpelier,  and 
35  north  from  Windsor.  It  was  granted 
Nov.  7,  1780,  and  chartered  Aug.  3, 1781, 
to  Abner  Sealy  and  others,  containing 
21,961  acres.  The  settlement  was  com- 
menced in  the  year  1780.  The  town  was 
organized  in  1783.  Andrew  Peters  was 
first  town  clerk  and  Ebenezer  West  was 
first  representative.  The  religious  de- 
nominations are  CongregationaVists,  Bap- 
tists, Freewill  Baptists,  and  Methodists. 
The  Rev.  Stephen  Fuller,  Congregation- 
alist,  and  Piev.  Ebenezer  West,  Baptist, 
were  tlie  first  settled  ministers.  Thero 
are  3  meetinghouses,  in  the  township.  Con- 
gregational, Baptist  and  Freewill  Bap- 
tist. It  is  watered  by  the  head  branch- 
es of  Ompompanoosuc  river,  which  are 
here  small.  The  surface  is  very  uneven, 
and  in  some  parts  stony.  There  are  12 
school  districts,  1  grist  mill,  4  saw  mills, 
2  stores,  and  1  tavern.  Statistics  o/1840. 
— Hor.ses,  269;  cattle,  1,928;  sheep,  7,- 
617  ;  swine,  936;  wheat,  bus.  G,303  ;  oats, 
65,960;  rye,  11;  buckwheat,  197;  Ind. 
corn,  3,533  ;  potatoes,  65,915  ;  hay,  tons, 
3,940;  sugar,  lbs.  35,375;  wool,  14,194. 
Population,  1,998. 

VicTORV,  an  unorganized  town  in 
the  southwest  part  of  Essex  county,  is  in 
lat.  44°  32'  and  long.  5'^  5',  and  is  bound- 
ed northwesterly  by  Burke  and  a  part  of 
Kirby,  northeasterty  by  Granby  and  a, 
part  of  East  Haven,  southeast  by  Luncn- 
burgh  and  Concord,  and  southwest  by 
Bradley  vale.  It  was  granted  November 
6,  1780,  and  cliartered  Sept.  6,  1781,  to 
Ebenezer  Fisk  and  others,  containing  23,- 
040  acres.  It  is  watered  by  Moose  river, 
which  runs  through  it  from  northeast  to 
southwest.  Statistics  of  1840. —  Horses, 
17;  cattle,  87;  sheep,  102;  swine,  55; 
wheat,  bus.  200  ;  barley,  72;  oats^  160; 
rye,  30  ;  buckwheat,  130  ;  Ind.  corn,  50; 
potatoes,  2,610:  hay,  Ions,  123;  sugar, 
lbs,  2,450;  wool,  192.     Population,  140. 
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Vineyard.     See  Isle  La  Motte. 

Virgin  Hall.     See  Alkens'  Gore. 

Waitsfield,  a  post  town  in  the  south- 
western part  of  Washington  county,  is  in 
lat.  44°  11'  and  long.  4"  15',  and  is  boun- 
ded north  by  Moretown,  east  by  North- 
field,  south  by  Warren,  and  west  by  Fays- 
ton.  It  lies  II  miles  southwest  from 
Montpelier,  and  30  southeast  from  Bur- 
lington. It  was  chartered  Feb.  25,  1782, 
to  Roger  Enos,  Benjamin  Wait,  and  oth- 
ers, containing  by  charter  23,030  acres, 
but  by  survey  in  1788,  23,850.  Nov.  7, 
1822,  four  tier  of  lots  from  the  east  side 
of  the  township,  were  annexed  to  North- 
field.  The  settlement  of  this  township 
was  commenced  in  1789,  by  Gen.  Benja- 
min Wait.  The  town  was  organized 
March  25,  1794,  and  Moses  Heaton  was 
first  town  clerk.  The  first  freemen's 
meeting  was  holden  in  Sept.,  1795,  when 
Gen.  Wait  was  chosen  to  represent  the 
town  in  General  Assembly.  The  number 
of  legal  voters  in  town  was, at  this  time,  27. 
Gen.  Wait,  the  first  inhabitant  of  this 
town,  was  born  at  Sudbury,  Mass.,  Feb. 
13,  1737.  He  possessed  a  firm  and  vig- 
orous constitution,  and  early  manifested 
a  disposition  and  talent  for  military  en- 
terprise. At  the  age  of  18  he  entered  the 
service  of  his  country,  under  the  brave 
Gen.  Amherst.  In  175G  he  was  taken  by 
the  French,  carried  to  Quebec,  and  from 
thence  sent  to  France  as  a  prisoner.  On 
the  coast  of  France  he  was  retaken 
by  the  British  and  carried  to  England. 
In  the  spring  of  1757,  he  returned  to 
America,  and  in  1758  assisted  at  the  cap- 
ture of  Louisburgh.  During  the  two 
succeeding  years  he  aided  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  Canada.  After  the  submission  of 
Canada,  he  was  sent,  by  the  commandant 
at  Detroit,  to  Illinois,  to  bring  in  the 
French  garrisons  included  in  the  capitu- 
lation. He  left  Detroit  Dec.  10,  and  re- 
turned on  the  first  of  March  following, 
having  performed  this  difficult  service 
with  singular  perseverance  and  success. 
At  25  years  of  age  he  had  been  engaged 
in  40  battles  and  skirmishes  ;  and  his 
clothes  were  several  times  perforated  with 
musket  balls,  but  he  never  received  a 
wound.  In  1767,  he  removed  to  Wind- 
sor, in  this  state,  and  constituted  the  third 
family  in  that  township.  He  acted  a  de- 
cided and  conspicuous  part  in  favor  of 
Vermont,  in  the  controversy  with  New 
York.  In  1776,  he  entered  the  service  of 
the  United  States  as  captain,  and  fought 
under  the  banners  of  Washington  till  the 
close  of  the  war,  during  which  time  he 
had  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  Colonel. 
After  this,  he  was  made  a  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral of  militia,  and  was  seven  years  high 


sheriff  of  the  county  of  Windsor.  Hav- 
ing made  a  large  purchase  here,  he  re- 
moved his  family  to  this  township  in  1789. 
Here  he  lived  to  behold  the  wilderness 
converted  into  fruitful  fields,  in  the  en- 
joyment of  competence,  and  died  in  1822, 
aged  86  years.  The  religious  denomina- 
tions are  Congregationalists,  Methodists, 
Universalists,  and  Baptists.  The  Con- 
gregational church  was  organized  June 
26,  1796,  over  which  the  Rev.  Wm.  Sa- 
lisbury was  settled  Oct.  7,  1801.  He  was 
dismissed  Jan.  4,  1809.  The  Rev.  Ama- 
riah  Chandler  was  settled  Feb.  7,  1810, 
and  dismissed  Feb.  3,  1830;  the  Rev. 
Samuel  G.  Tenney  was  settled  July  8, 
1835,  and  dismissed  July  5, 1837  ;  and  the 
Rev.  Preston  Taylor,  the  present  minis- 
ter, was  settled  Jan.  23, 1839.  The  other 
societies  have  had  no  settled  ministers. 
There  are  three  houses  for  public  wor- 
ship :  Ihe  Congregational,  built  in  1807, 
the  Methodist,  in  1833,  and  the  union 
house,  in  1836, — the  two  former  of  wood, 
the  latter  of  brick.  The  town  is  settled 
with  industrious,  enterprising,  and  gen- 
erally flourishing  farmers.  The  soil  is 
diversified,  but  generally  a  mellow  loam, 
deep  and  of  excellent  quality,  producing 
grass  in  the  greatest  abundance.  Wheat, 
rye,  barley,  oats,  corn,  &c.,  are  raised  in 
such  quantities  as  amply  to  reward  the 
hand  of  industry.  Mad  river  passes 
through  the  town  near  the  western  boun- 
dary, in  a  direction  from  southwest  to 
northeast,  and  falls  into  Winooski  river 
in  Moretown,  7  miles  below  Montpelier. 
It  receives  here  Mill  brook  and  Shep- 
herd's brook  from  the  west,  and  Fay's 
brook  and  Pine  brook  from  the  east,  all  of 
which  are  sufficient  for  mills.  Along  this 
river  the  intervales  are  extensive,  and, 
together  with  the  adjacent  uplands,  make 
many  excellent  farms.  The  high  lands, 
too,  are  of  a  good  quality,  and  there  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  a  poor  farm  in  town. 
A  range  of  high  lands  runs  through  the 
eastern  part  of  the  town,  the  chief  sum- 
mit of  which  is  called  Bald  mountain. 
Timber  and  animals  such  as  are  common 
in  towns  in  the  central  part  of  the  state. 
Clay  of  a  good  quality,  iron  ore  and  rock, 
crystals  are  found.  There  are  in  town  9 
school  districts,  8  school  houses,  2  stores, 
2  tanneries,  1  grist,  1  shingle,  and  7  saw 
mills,  1  carding  machine,  and  clothiers' 
works,  and  several  mechanics'  shops. 
Statistics  of  1840. — Horses,  238 ;  cattle, 
1,372;  sheep,  7,400;  swine,l,022;  wheat, 
bus.  1,615  ;  barley,  81  ;  oats,  9,104  ;  rye, 
222;  buckwheat,  1,136;  Ind.  corn,  3,- 
559;  potatoes,  47,315  ;  hay,  tons,  2,256  j 
sugar,  lbs.  30,495;  wool,  17,499.  Popu- 
lation, 1,048. 
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Wait's  River.  The  main  branch  of 
this  river  rises  in  Harris'  gore,  and  runs 
southeasterly  along  the  west  line  of  Tops- 
ham.  Another  branch,  called  Jail  branch, 
rises  in  Washington,  and  running  north- 
easterly, joins  the  main  branch  in  the 
southwest  part  of  Topsham.  Another 
stream  rises  from  several  heads  in  the 
north  part  of  Topsham,  and,  running 
southerly  unites  with  the  main  stream 
near  the  northeast  corner  of  Corinth. 
Another  stream,  called  the  south  branch, 
rises  near  the  middle  of  Washington,  and 
pursuing  a  southeasterly  course,  joins  the 
river  at  Bradford.  Wait's  river  and  all 
its  branches  are  lively  streams,  and  afford 
a  number  of  very  good  mill  privileges. 
In  Bradford,  where  this  river  is  crossed 
by  the  main  road  leading  up  the  Connec- 
ticut, is  a  fall  which  furnishes  a  number 
of  fine  mill  seats.  This  river  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  a  Capt.  Wait, 
belonging  to  Major  Rogers'  Rangers,  who 
killed  a  deer  near  its  mouth,  on  the  re- 
turn from  St.  Francis  in  1759,  which  was 
probably  the  means  of  saving  the  lives  of 
several  of  that  famishing  party.  See  part 
2d,  p.  14. 

Walden,  a  post  town  six  miles  square 
in  the  western  part  of  Caledonia  county, 
is  in  lat.  44°  28',  and  long.  4*^  45',  and  is 
bounded  northerly  by  Goshen  gore,  eas- 
terly by  Danville,  southerly  by  Cabot, 
and  westerly  by  Hardwick.  It  lies  22 
miles  northeastfrom  Montpelier,was  gran- 
ted November  6,  J  760  and  chartered  to 
Moses  Robinson,  Esq.  and  others  August 
18,  1781.  Nathaniel  Perkins  Esq.  moved 
his  family  into  this  township  in  January 
1789,  and  his  was  for  three  years  the  on- 
ly family  in  town.  He  has  always  lived 
upon  the  same  farm,  and  is  now  89  years 
of  age.  Nathan  Barker,  Esq.  was  the  sec- 
ond settler.  Jesse,  son  of  N.  Perkins  was 
the  first  child  born  here.  The  settlement 
was  commenced  on  the  Hazen  road,  at  a 
place  where  there  was  a  block  house  erec- 
ted during  the  revolutionary  war.  The 
town  was  organized  March  24,  1794.  N. 
Perkins  was  first  town  clerk  and  first  rep- 
resentative. The  religious  societies  are 
the  Methodist,  the  Universalist,  Baptist 
and  Freewill  Baptist.  The  first  was  or- 
ganized in  1810,  the  second  in  1829,  and 
the  last  in  1837.  There  is  a  union  meet- 
ing house,  built  in  1826,  but  no  settled 
minister.  This  township  lies  between 
the  head  waters  of  Winooski  and  Lamoille 
river,  and  contains  no  large  streams.  The 
most  considerable  is  Joe's  brook,  which 
originates  in  Cole's  pond,  runs  southeas- 
terly into  Joe's  pond,  and  thence  easter- 
ly into  Passumpsic  river.  The  river  La- 
moille touches  upon  the  northwest  corner, 


and  ahead  branch  of  Winooski  river  origi- 
nates in  the  southwestern  part.  There 
are  two  considerable  ponds,  viz.  Cole's 
pond,  in  the  northeastern,  and  Lyfords 
pond,  and  a  part  of  Joe's  pond,  in  the 
southern  part.  The  northwestern  part 
has  a  handsome  surface,  and  the  soil  gen- 
erally is  a  rich  deep  loam  and  produces 
good  crops.  The  rocks  are  generally 
slate  and  granite.  A  few  years  ago  a 
stone  mortar  was  found  here,  supposed  to 
have  been  made  by  the  Indians.  The 
town  has  generally  been  liealthy.  The 
typhus  fever  in  1818,  and  the  dysentery  in 
1820,  produced  considerable  mortality. 
Mrs.  George  lived  here  to  the  age  of  100 
years,  and  Mrs.  Plummer  to  the  age  of  95y. 
5  m.  17  d.  James  Bell,  Ksq.,  a.  self  taught 
lawyer,  who  has  risen  to  considerable  em- 
inence in  his  profession,  resides  here.  Not 
less  than  40,000  sap  and  butter  tubs  are 
manufactured  in  this  town  annually. — 
There  are  here  12  school  districts,  2  stores, 
1  grist  and  8  saw  mills.  Statistics  of  1840. 
—Horses,  204  ;  cattle,  1,575  ;  sheep,  3,009; 
swine,  769;  wheat,  bus.  2,812;  barley, 
762;  oats,  11,203;  Ind.  corn,  486  ,  pota- 
toes, 38,833  ;  hay,  tons,  3,466;  sugar,  lbs. 
40,370;  wool,  4,226.     Population,  913. 

Wallingeoru,  a  post  town  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  Rutland  county,  is  in  lat. 
43"  27'  and  long.  4^  8',  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Clarendon,  east  by  Mount  Holly, 
south  by  Mount  Tabor,  and  west  by  Tin- 
mouth.  It  lies  42  miles  northeasterly  from 
Bennington,  and  10  miles  south  from  Rut- 
land. It  was  chartered  November  27th, 
1761,  and  contained  by  charter  23,040 
acres.  The  settlement  was  commenced 
in  1773  by  Abraham  Jackson  and  family. 
The  early  settlers  were  mostly  emigrants 
from  Connecticut.  The  town  was  organ- 
ized March  10,  1778.  Abraham  Jackson 
was  first  town  clerk,  and  also  first  repre- 
sentative. The  Baptist  church  was  the 
first  organized  in  town,  and  Elder  Henry 
Green  was  the  first  Bettled  minister.  El- 
der Saunders  is  the  present  minister.  Tho 
Congregational  church  was  organized  a- 
bout  181)2,  when  they  settled  the  Rev. 
Benj .  Osborn,  who  continued  till  his  death 
in  1818.  His  successors  have  been  Rev. 
Eli  Meeker,  from  1818  to  1819,  Rev.  Eli 
S.  Hunter,  from  1820  to  1825,  and  Rev. 
Stephen  Martindale,  the  present  minister, 
who  was  settled  in  Feb.  1832.  Besides 
the  above  there  are  here  societies  of 
Episcopal  Methodists  and  Protestant  Me- 
thodists. The  township  is  watered  by  Ot- 
ter creek,  which  runs  througii  it  from 
south  to  north,  by  Mill  river  in  the  north- 
eastern part,  and  by  a  number  of  brooks, 
all  which  afford  convenient  sites  for  mills, 
Lake  Hiram,  sometimes  called  Spectacle 
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pond,  lies  on  the  mountain  in  the  south- 
east part  of  the  township,  and  covers  about 
1550  acres.  A  mile  and  a  half  southwest 
of  lake  Hiram  is  a  pond,  covering  about 
50  acres,  and  west  of  Otter  creek,  opposite 
the  village,  is  one  covering  about  100 
acres.  The  eastern  part  of  the  township 
lies  on  the  Green  Mountains,  and  the 
highest  ridge  here  is  called  the  White 
Rocks.  The  soil  near  Otter  creek  is  of  a 
superior  quality.  In  other  parts  it  is  good, 
and  produces  excellent  grass.  A  range  of 
primitive  limestone  passes  through  the 
west  part  of  the  township,  in  which  have 
been  opened  several  quarries  of  excellent 
marble.  Green  Hill,  situated  near  the 
centre,  is  composed  almost  entirely  of 
quartz.  A  part  of  the  range  called  White 
Rocks  appears  to  be  granite,  and  the  rest 
quartz.  Further  east  the  rocks  are  prin- 
cipally granite.  At  the  foot  of  the  White 
Rocks  are  large  cavities  formed  by  the 
fallen  rocks,  called  the  ice  beds,  in  which 
ice  is  found  in  abundance  through  the 
summer  season.  The  principal  village  in 
this  town  is  situated  near  Otter  creek,  in 
the  north  part,  about  a  mile  from  Claren- 
don line.  It  is  a  very  flourishing  village, 
containing  a  number  of  stores,  mechanics' 
shops,  &c.,  and  is  built  principally  upon 
one  street,  running  north  and  south.  The 
town  contains,  besides  houses  for  public 
worship,  twelve  school  districts  and  school 
houses,  two  grist  mills,  eight  saw  mills, 
six  stores,  one  tavern,  and  two  tanneries. 
Statistics  of  1840. — Horses,  301  ;  cattle, 
2,297;  sheep,  (5,322 ;  swine,  679;  wheat, 
bu.  2,614;  oats,  6,829;  rye,  320;  buck- 
wheat, 193;  Ind.  corn,  7,384;  potatoes, 
38,775  ;  hay,  tons,  5,216;  sugar,  lbs.  17,- 
715;  wool,  14,560.     Population,  1,608. 

Walloomscoik  River  is  a  small  stream 
which  is  formed  in  Bennington  by  the 
union  of  several  branches  which  rise  in 
Glastenbury,  Woodford,  and  Pownal.  It 
lakes  a  northwestern  direction,  leaves  the 
Btate  near  the  northwest  corner  of  Ben- 
nington, and  unites  with  Hoosic  river, 
nearly  on  the  line  between  Washington 
and  Rensalaer  counties,  N.  Y.  Between 
this  stream  and  Hoosic  river  was  fought 
the  Bennington  battle.  On  the  Walloom- 
scoik and  its  branches  are  many  good  mill 
privileges  and  some  fine  meadows.  (Part 
second,  page  20.) 

Waltham,  a  township  in  the  central 
part  of  Addison  county,  is  in  lat.  44?  8' 
and  long.  3"  41'.  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Ferrisburgh,  east  and  south  by  New  Ha- 
ven, and  west  by  a  part  of  Vergennes  and 
Otter  creek,  which  separates  it  from  Pan- 
ton.  It  lies  24  miles  south  from  Burling- 
ton, and  9  northwest  from  Middlebury. 
This  township  is  about  three  miles  square. 


It  was  set  off  from  New  Haven,  and  in- 
corporated in  1796,  and  was  named  Wal- 
tham by  Mr.  Phinehas  Brown  of  this 
town,  who  emigrated  from  Waltham,  Ms. 
It  was  organized  immediately  after,  and 
Andrew  Barton  was  the  first  town  clerk. 
The  settlement  of  this  township  was  com- 
menced just  before  the  beginning  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  by  a  family  of  Gris- 
wolds  and  others  from  Connecticut.  Dur- 
ing the  war  a  Mr.  Griswold  of  this  town 
was  taken  by  the  Indians,  and  carried  a 
prisoner  to  Canada,  where  he  was  detain- 
ed about  three  years,  and  the  settlement 
here  was  broken  up.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  the  settlement  was  recommenced  by 
Messrs.  Griswold,  Brown,  Cook  and  oth- 
ers, and  advanced  with  considerable  ra- 
pidity. The  religious  denominations  are 
Congregationalists  and  Baptists;  but  no 
meeting-house  or  settled  minister.  Otter 
creek  washes  the  western  border,  but 
there  are  no  mill  privileges  in  town. 
Buck  mountain  lies  near  the  centre  of  the 
township,  and  is  the  highest  land  in  the 
county  west  of  the  Green  Mountains.  It 
commands  a  very  extensive  and  beautiful 
prospect.  The  soil  is  generally  good,  and 
along  the  creek  are  some  fine  tracts  of 
intervale.  The  timber  is  pine,  oak,  ma- 
ple, beech,  birch,  walnut,  butternut,  ash, 
and  hemlock.  The  town  is  divided  into 
four  school  districts.  Statistics  of  1840. 
Horses,  78;  cattle,  662;  sheep,  4,934; 
swine,  266;  wheat,  bus.  346;  oats,  1,187; 
rye,  100;  buckwheat,  41;  Indian  corn, 
1,910;  potatoes,  7,600  ;  hay,  tons,  1,730  ;' 
wool,  12,652.     Population,  283. 

Wantasticook  River,  written  also 
Wantastiqueg  and  Wantastiquet,  but  now 
more  commonly  called  West  river,  rises 
in  Weston,  and  runs  south  into  London- 
derry. Near  the  south  line  of  this  town- 
ship it  receives  Winhall  river  from  Win- 
hall.  It  then  takes  a  southeasterly  course 
through  Jamaica,  Townshend,  Newfane 
and  Dummerston,  and  unites  with  Con- 
necticut river  in  the  northeast  part  of 
Brattleborough.  In  Jamaica,  it  receives 
from  the  west  Bald  Mountain  branch, 
which  rises  in  Stratton,  and  another  large 
branch  from  Wardsborough,  and  from  the 
east,  Meadow  branch,  which  rises  in 
Windham.  In  Newfane  it  receives  South 
branch  and  Smith's  branch.  This  stream 
affords  but  few  mill  privileges,  bnt  there 
are  a  great  number  on  its  branches. 
Along  its  banks  are  some  fine  tracts  of 
intervale.  This  river  receives  the  watera 
from  about  440  square  miles. 

Wardsborough,  a  post  town  in  the 
western  part  of  Windham  county,  is  in 
lat.  42°  59'  and  long.  4*  11',  and  is  bound- 
ed north  by  Jamaica,  east  by  Newfane 
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and    Townshend,    soulli    by  Dover,    and 
west  by    Stratton  and  Somerset.     It  lies 
20  miles  northeast  from  Bennington  and 
].5    northwest   from    Brattleborough.      It 
was  granted  November  7,  1780,  and  char- 
tered to  William  Ward,  of  Newfane,  and 
others,  the  same  day.    In  178S  this  town- 
ship was  divided  into  two  districts,  called 
the  North  and  South  districts.     In   1810 
the  two   districts   were  incorporated  into 
two    separate    and    distinct    towns  :    the 
northern  by  the  name  of  Wardsborough, 
and  the  southern  by  the  name  of  Dover. 
The    settlement   of    Wardsborough    was 
commenced  in  June,  1780,  by  John  Jones, 
Ithamer  Allen  and   others,  from  Milford 
and    Sturbridge,    Mass.     The    town  was 
organized    March    14,   1786,    and    Aaron 
Hudson  was  the  first  town  clerk.  lie  was 
also   the  first  representative,  chosen  the 
next  year.     The  religious  denominations 
are  Congregationalists,  Baptists,  Metho- 
dists and  Universallsts.     The  Congrega- 
tional church  was  organized  May  1, 1793, 
over  which  the  Rev.  James  Tufts  was  or- 
dained November  4,  1795.     The  Rev.  E. 
G.  Bradford  was  settled  as  his  assistant, 
Oct.  5,  1836.     Their  meeting-house  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  town,  and  was  erected 
in  1796.    The  Baptist  church  was  formed 
about  the  year  1793,  and  has  a  meeting- 
house in  the  north  part  of  the  town,  built 
in  1795.     Elder  Stephen  Choate  was  or- 
dained over  this  church  in  1806,  and  died 
in  1811,  since  which  they  have  depended 
mostly  upon  temporary  supplies.     Of  the 
others  we  have  no  particulars.     In  1795 
the    canker   rash    was  very    mortal   here 
among  the  children,  and  the  epidemic  of 
1813  carried  ofi"  about  40  persons,  mostly 
adults,  in  the  course  of  six  months.     The 
surface  of  this  township  is  very  uneven, 
and  some  parts  of  it  rocky.    Between  this 
town  and  Dover  is  a  range  of  high  hills. 
The  soil  is  better  adapted  to  grazing  tiian 
tillage,  yet  there  is  sufficient  arable  land 
to   produce  grain  for   tiie   support  of  the 
inhabitants.    The  township  is  watered  by 
a  considerable    branch    of    West   river, 
which    affords   some  tolerable  good   mill 
privileges.     Of  the  rare   minerals  found 
here,  tremolite  and  zoisite  are   the  most 
important.     The  tremolite  is  in  fine  crys- 
tals, sometimes  six  inches  long,  penetra- 
ting quartz.     The  zoisite  is  in  prismatic 
crystals,  of  a  gray  color,  sometimes  a  foot 
in   length,  and  from    one   to  two  inches 
wide.     There  are  here  7  school  districts 
and  school  houses,  3  grist,  1  fulling  and 
6  saw  mills,  3  stores,  2  taverns  and  1  tan- 
nery.     Statistics  of  1840. — Horses,  183  ; 
cattle,  2,116;  sheep,  3,382;  swine,  533; 
wheat,   bus.    1,277 ;    barley,    165 ;    oats, 
3,782;  rye,  541 ;  buckwheat,  338  ;  Indian 


corn,  2,487  ;  potatoes,  35,538  ;  hay,  tons, 
2,833;  sugar,  lbs.  15,810;  wool,  5,442. 
Population,  1,102. 

Warner's  Gore,  a  tract  of  2.000  acres 
of  land,  lying  the  northwestern  part  of 
Essex  county,  is  bounded  north  by  Nor- 
ton, east  by  Warren's  gore,  south  by 
Morgan,  and  west  by  Holland.  It  was 
granted  October  20,  1787.  It  contains  no 
streams  of  consequence,  and  is  unin- 
habited. 

Warukn,  a  post  town  in  the  southeast 
part  of  Wasliington  county,  is  in  lat.  44° 
6'  and  long.  4°  11',  and  is  bounded  north- 
erly by  Waitsfield  and  a  part  of  Fayston, 
easterly  by  Roxbury,  southerly  by  Gran- 
ville, and  westerly  by  Lincoln.  It  lies 
31  miles  southeast  frum  Burlington,  and 
16  southwest  from  Montpelier.  It  was 
chartered  October  20,  1789,  to  the  Hon. 
John  Throop  and  others,  containino-  16,- 
660  acres.  The  settlement  of  this  town- 
ship was  commenced  about  the  year  1797, 
by  Samuel  Lard  and  Seth  Leavitt.  The 
town  was  organized  soon  after,  and  S. 
Lard  was  chosen  town  clerk.  Thomas 
Jerrells  was  tJie  first  representative.  The 
religious  denominations  are  Congreo-a- 
tionalists,  Methodists  and  Baptists.  Mad 
river  rises  in  Avery's  gore,  and  runs 
through  this  tov\/nship  in  a  northerly  di- 
rection into  Waitsfield,  affordiiio-  a  num- 
ber of  good  mill  privileges.  This  town- 
ship lies  between  the  two  ranges  of  the 
Green  Mountains  at  the  place  where  the 
two  ranges  commence,  but  the  surface  is 
not  very  mountainous.  It  is  divided  into 
8  school  districts.  There  are  liere  10 
saw  and  3  grist  mills,  3  stores  and  1  tav- 
ern. Statistics  of  1840. — Horses,  260; 
cattle,  1,349;  sheep,  7,084;  swine,  864; 
wheat,  bus.  1,711 ;  barley,  74  ;  oats,  7,286- 
rye,  265  ;  buckwheat,  2,018  ;  Ind.  corn, 
1,737;  potatoes,  44,081  ;  hay,  tons,  2,0.54 ; 
sugar,  lbs.  26,934 ;  wool,  14,667.  Popu- 
lation, 943. 

Warren  Gore,  an  uninhabited  tract 
of  6,380  acres,  lying  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  Essex  county,  and  belonging  to 
Warren,  is  bounded  north  by  Norton 
east  by  Avery's  gore,  south  by  Morgan, 
and  west  by  Warner's  gore.  On  the  line 
between  this  gore  and  Norton  is  a  consid- 
erable pond,  the  waters  of  which  flow  to 
the  north  into  Masuippi  river  in  Canada. 
Washington,  a  post  town  in  tlie  north- 
western part  of  Orange  county;  is  in  lat. 
44°  4'  and  long.  4"  35',  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Orange,  east  by  Corinth,  south 
by  Chelsea,  and  west  by  Williamstown. 
It  lies  15  miles  southeast  from  Montpe- 
lier, and  43  north  from  Windsor.  It  was 
granted  November  6,  1780,  and  chartered 
to  Major  Elisha  Burton  and  others,  Oct. 
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25,  1781,  containing  23,040  acres.  The 
territory  embraced  in  this  township  was 
granted  by  New  York  by  the  name  of 
Kingland,  and  Kingland  was  constituted 
the  shire  town  of  Gloucester  county.  A 
town  plot  was  laid  out  into  village  lots 
near  the  centre,  and  a  log  jail  erected, 
which g-ave  the  name  ofjailbranch  to  two 
streams  whicli  rise  here,  one  running  in- 
to Winooski  river,  and  the  other  into 
Wait's  river.  The  township  was  surveyed 
in  1784,  and  the  settlement  commenced 
in  1785,  by  Daniel  Morse,  who  was  soon 
joined  by  his  brother  John  Morse.  A 
son  of  John  Morse  was  the  first  child 
born  here,  and  received,  in  consequence, 
50  acres  of  land  from  the  proprietors. 
The  town  was  organized  March  1,  1792, 
and  Jacob  Burton  was  first  town  clerk. 
It  was  first  represented  in  1794  by  Thad- 
deus  White.  The  religious  denomina- 
tions are  Congregationalists,  Methodists, 
Freewill  Baptists  and  Baptists.  The  for- 
mer are  the  most  numerous.  There  are 
two  meeting-houses,  one  in  the  north 
part,  completed  in  1823,  and  the  other,  in 
the  southwest  part,  built  in  1824.  Branch- 
es of  Winooski,  Wait's  and  White  river 
originate  in  this  township,  but  they  are 
small,  and  afford  few  mill  privileges. 
The  timber  is  principally  maple.  On  jail 
branch  of  Winooski  river  is  a  small  vil- 
lage, containing  several  stores,  shops  and 
mills.  The  town  contains  17  school  dis- 
tricts, 1  grist  and  7  saw  mills,  2  stores,  1 
tavern  and  ]  tannery.  Statistics  of  1840. 
Horses,  328 ;  cattle,  2,002  ;  sheep,  7,359 ; 
swine,  1,125;  wheat,  bus.  3,647;  barley, 
877;  oats,  11,100;  rye,  216;  buckwheat, 
],831 ;  [nd.  corn, 2,838;  potatoes,  70,770; 
hay,  tons,  4,381  ;  sugar,  lbs.  27,595 ; 
wool,  10,836.     Population,  1,359. 

Washington  County  lies  principally 
between  the  two  ranges  of  the  Green 
Mountains,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  state.  It  is  situated  between  44?  1' 
and  44^  32'  north  lat.,  and  between  4°  JO' 
and  4"  41'  east  long.,  being  about  34  miles 
from  north  to  south,  and  31  from  east  to 
west.  It  is  bounded  north  by  Lamoille 
and  Caledonia  counties,  east  by  Caledo- 
nia county,  southeast  by  Orange  county, 
southwest  by  Addison  county,  and  west 
by  Chittenden  county.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated November  1,  1810,  by  the  name  of 
Jefferson  county,  and  organized  Decem- 
ber I,  1811.  The  name  was  altered  to 
Washington  county  November  8,  1814. 
Montpelier,  lying  near  the  centre  of  the 
county,  is  the  seat  of  justice,  and  is  a 
place  of  considerable  business.  The  su- 
preme court  sits  here  on  the  6th  Tuesday 
after  the  4th  Tuesday  in  January,  and  the 
county  court  on  the  2d  Tuesday  in  April 


and  3d  in  November.  This  county  is 
very  uneven,  and  is  watered  by  Winooski 
river  and  its  numerous  branches.  In  the 
eastern  part  there  is  an  abundance  of  ex- 
cellent granite.  West  of  this  the  rocks 
are  principally  argillaceous  slate,  quartz, 
chlorite  slate,  and  mica  slate.  Statistics 
o/ 1840.— Horses,  4,360;  cattle,  25,415; 
sheep,  110,872;  swine,  12,150;  wheat, 
bus.  44,1 10  ;  barley,  4,028 ;  oats,  200,294 ; 
rye,  5,763 ;  buckwheat,  23,066  ;  Indian 
corn,  63,108;  potatoes,  698,745;  hay, 
tons,  .55,100;  sugar,  lbs.  451,348;  wool, 
159,724.     Population,  23,506. 

Watereury,  a  post  town  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  Washington  county,  is  in  lat. 
44°  23'  and  long.  4"  17',  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Stow,  east  by  Middlesex,  south 
by  Winooski  river,  which  separates  it 
from  Duxbury,  and  a  part  of  Moretown, 
and  west  by  Bolton.  It  lies  12  miles 
northwesterly  from  Montpelier  and  24 
southeast  from  Burlington  ;  and  was  char- 
tered June  7,  1763,  containing  21,220 
acres.  In  June,  1784,  Mr.  James  Marsh 
moved  his  family,  consisting  of  a  wife 
and  eight  children,  into  this  township 
from  Bath,  N.  H.,  and  took  possession  of 
a  surveyor's  cabin,  which  was  standing 
near  Winooski  river.  Mr.  Marsh  was  in- 
duced to  move  his  family  here  at  the 
time  he  did  by  the  promise  of  the  proprie- 
tors, that  several  other  families  should  be 
procured  to  move  into  the  town  in  the 
following  fall.  This  promise  was  not 
fulfilled,  and  for  nearly  a  year  this  soli- 
tary family  scarcely  saw  a  human  being 
but  themselves,  and,  for  more  than  two 
years,  their  nearest  neighbors  were  in 
Bolton,  7  miles  distant.  In  the  spring  of 
1785,  Hon.  Ezra  Butler  visited  this  town, 
and  spent  some  time  in  preparing  a  place 
of  residence.  In  September,  1786,  he 
moved  his  family  from  Weathersfield, 
Vt.  to  this  town.  In  1788,  Mr.  Caleb 
Munson  moved  into  the  town  with  his 
family,  and  soon  after  was  followed  by 
several  others.  The  town  was  organized 
March  31,  1790.  Hon.  Ezra  Butler  was 
the  first  town  clerk,  and  Dr.  Daniel  Bliss 
the  first  representative.  About  the  year 
1800  a  revival  of  religion  commenced  in 
this  town,  and  continued  through  that  and 
a  part  of  the  following  year.  About  this 
time  a  Congregational,  a  Baptist  and  a 
Methodist  church  were  organized,  and 
Hon.  Ezra  Butler  was  ordained  Elder  of 
the  Baptist  church,  with  which  he  was 
connected  till  his  death.  In  1803  the 
Rev.  Jonathan  Hovey  was  ordained  and 
settled  as  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
church  in  this  town.  He  was  dismissed 
about  four  years  after  his  settlement. 
The   Rev.   Daniel   Warren  was   settled 
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over  this  church  from  1826  to  1839.  The 
present  minister,  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Stone, 
was  settled  in  1839.  There  are  two  small 
but  pleasant  villages.  The  largest,  called 
JValcrhury  Street,  is  in  the  south  part  near 
Winooski  river,  and  contains  a  Congre- 
gational meeting-house,  built  in  1824,  a 
Methodist  meeting-house,  built  in  1841,  a 
village  school-house,  a  tavern,  3  stores,  a 
post  office,  bearing  the  name  of  the  town, 
and  the  usual  variety  of  mechanics.  Tiie 
other  village  is  near  the  centre  of  the 
township,  and  is  called  fVatcrhury  Centre. 
It  contains  a  post  office,  bearing  the  name 
of  the  village,  two  brick  meeting-houses, 
one  belonging  to  the  Baptists  and  the 
other  to  the  Methodists,  1  store,  &c. 
There  is  much  level  land  in  this  town, 
and  where  the  surface  is  uneven,  the 
swells  are  generally  so  gradual  as  to  pre- 
sent little  or  no  obstacle  to  cultivation. 
The  soil  is  good,  being  in  general  dry 
and  warm.  The  intervale  on  Winooski 
river,  and  on  several  smaller  streams,  is 
not  surpassed  in  fertility  by  any  in  the 
state,  and  the  lands  in  every  part  of  the 
town  produce  in  a  manner  that  amply 
repays  the  labor  of  the  skilful  farmer. 
The  rocks  are  principally  chlorite  and 
mica  slate  and  quartz,  the  former  con- 
taining sulphuret  of  iron  and  sulphuret  of 
copper.  The  timber  is  generally  hard 
wood,  with  a  considerable  mixture  of 
spruce  and  hemlock.  The  town  is  sepa- 
rated from  Duxbury  by  Winooski  river. 
Waterbury  river  runs  througli  it  from  north 
to  south.  In  the  easterly  part  is  a  large 
brook,  called  Thatcher's  branch,  running 
nearly  parallel  to  Waterbury  river.  These 
two  streams  affijrd  several  excellent  mill 
privileges,  most  of  which  are  now  occu- 
pied. Smaller  streams  are  numerous  in 
all  parts  of  the  township.  In  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  township  the  passage 
of  Winooski  river  through  a  considerable 
hill  is  reckoned  a  curiosity.  See  Winoo- 
ski river.  There  are  in  town  4  meeting- 
houses, 17  school  districts,  2  post  offices, 
4  stores,  1  tavern,  2  grist  and  10  saw 
mills,  3  tanneries,  1  clothing  works  and 
woollen  factory.  Statistics  of  1840. — 
Horses,  210  ;  cattle,  1 ,608 ;  sheep,  4,085  ; 
swine,  493  ;  wheat,  bus.  2,329  ;  barley, 
50;  oats,  11,775;  rye,  120;  buckwheat, 
2,100;  Indian  corn,  4,070  ;  potatoes,  21,- 
389  ;  hay,  tons,  3,327  ;  sugar,  lbs.  25,502; 
wool,  9,001      Population,  1,192. 

Waterbury  River  rises  in  Morris- 
town,  and  runs  south  through  the  west- 
ern part  of  Stow  and  Waterbury  into  Wi- 
nooski river.  In  Stow  it  receives  one 
considerable  tributary  from  the  east  which 
rises  in  Worcester,  and  two  from  the 
west  which  rise  in  Mansfield.     It  also  re 


ccivcs  several  tributaries  from  the  west, 
in  Waterbury,  which  originate  in  Bolton. 
The  whole  length  of  the  stream  is  about 
]  6  miles,  and  it  affijrds  a  number  of  good 
mill  privileges. 

Waterford,  a  post  town  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  Caledonia  county,  is  in  lat. 
44"  26'  and  long.  5°  1',  and  is  bounded 
northeast  by  Concord,  southeast  by  Con- 
necticut river,  which  separates  it  from 
Lyman,  N.  H.,  southwest  by  Barnet,  and 
northwest  by  St.  Johnsbury.  It  lies  32 
miles  nearly  east  from  Montpelier  and  21 
north  from  Newbury.  It  was  granted 
November  7,  1780,  and  chari.ered  to  Ben- 
jamin Whipple  and  others,  November  8, 
1780,  by  the  name  of  Littleton.  The  set- 
tlement of  this  township  was  commenced 
in  1787.  The  town  was  organized  May 
6,  1793,  and  Selah  Howe  was  the  first 
town  clerk.  The  name  was  altered  from 
Littleton  to  Waterford  in  1797.  The  reli- 
gious denominations  are  Congregational- 
ists,  Methodists,  Freewill  Baptists,  and 
Baptists.  The  Rev.  Asa  Carpenter  was 
ordained  over  the  Congregational  church 
May  30,  1798,  and  dismissed  June  18, 
1816.  The  Rev.  Reuben  Mason  was  or- 
dained Oct.  20,  1819,  and  dismissed  in 
1825;  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hall,  Sept.  28, 
1825,  and  is  the  present  minister.  The 
church  at  present  consists  of  about  120 
niembers.  There  are  three  meeting- 
houses ;  that  belonging  to  the  Congrega- 
tionalists  is  near  the  centre,  and  that  be- 
longing to  the  Freewill  Bajitists  is  near 
the  line  between  this  township  and  St. 
Johnsbury.  The  number  of  deaths  in  this 
town  up  to  the  year  1814,  was  110,  aver- 
aging seven  per  year,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  settlement.  The  Pas- 
sumpsic  river  runs  across  the  northwest 
corner,  and  Moose  river  just  touches  up- 
on this  township.  Stiles'  pond  is  in  the 
southeast  part,  and  covers  about  100 
acres.  The  fifteen  mile  falls  in  the  Con- 
necticut are  partly  against  this  township. 
There  are  some  flats  along  the  river  here, 
but  they  are  narrow  and  not  overflown  at 
high  water.  The  surface  is  generally 
rough  and  stony,  and  the  timber  maple, 
beech,  birch,  spruce,  hemlock,  Sec.  In 
this  town  there  are  3  stores,  1  oil  mill, 
and  8  saw  mills.  Statistics  of  1840. — 
Horses,  465;  cattle,  2,573;  sheep,  7,341 ; 
swine,  1,263;  wheat,  bus.  2,750;  barley, 
239;  oats,  23,022;  rye,  438;  buckwheat, 
459;  Ind.  corn,  5,022;  potatoes,  64,265; 
hay,  tons,  5,015  ;  sugar,  lbs.  29,805 ; 
wool,  12,032.     Population,  1,388. 

Water  Quechee  River.  See  Olta  Qwe- 
chce  River. 

Watervii.le,  a  post  town  in  the  north- 
western part  of  Lamoille  county,  is  in 
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lat.  44°  33',  and  is  bounded  north  by' 
Bakersfield,  east  by  Belvidere  and  John- 
son, south  by  Cambridge,  and  west  by 
Fletcher.  It  was  chartered  Oct.  26, 1788, 
to  James  Whitelaw,  James  Savage  and 
William  Coit,  by  the  name  of  Coit's 
Gore,  and  originally  contained  11,000 
acres.  It,  with  some  portions  of  the  ad- 
joining towns,  was  incorporated  into  a 
town  by  the  name  of  Waterville,  Nov.  15, 
1824.  The  settlement  was  commenced 
about  the  year  1789.  The  first  mills  were 
erected  in  1796  and  1797,  by  John  John- 
son for  Wm.  Coit.  It  is  watered  princi- 
pally by  the  north  branch  of  Lamoille 
river,  which  affords  several  good  mill 
privileges.  Along  this  stream  is  a  tract 
of  very  good  land.  Other  parts  are  some- 
what mountainous  and  broken.  There 
are  here  6  school  districts,  ]  grist,  3  saw 
and  2  fulling  mills,  1  woollen  factory  and 
2  stores.  Statistics  of  1840. — Horses, 
110;  cattle,  874;  sheep,  1,5.57;  swine, 
270 ;  wheat,  bus.  697 ;  oats,  2,542 ;  rye, 
20 ;  Indian  corn,  1,104  ;  potatoes,  23,054  ; 
hay,  tons,  1 ,31 9 ;  sugar,  lbs.  11,020 ;  wool, 
3,118.     Population,  610. 

Weathersfield,  a  post  town  in  the 
eastern  part  of  AVindsor  county,  is  in  lat. 
43°  23'  and  long.  4°  30',  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Windsor,  east  by  Connecticut 
river,  which  separates  it  from  Claremont, 
N.  H.,  south  by  Springfield,  and  west  by 
Cavendish  and  Baltimore.  It  is  70  miles 
south  from  Montpclier,and  21  south  from 
Woodstock.  It  was  chartered  to  Benja- 
min Allen  and  others,  Aug.  20,  1761,  and 
contains  22,030  acres.  The  early  settlers 
of  this  town  emigrated  principally  from 
Connecticut.  It  was  organized  in  March, 
1778.  Benoni  Tuttle  was  the  first  town 
clerk,  and  Israel  Biirlingame  its  first  rep- 
resentative. The  Rev.  James  Tread  way, 
of  the  Congregational  order,  its  first  min- 
ister, was  settled  by  the  town  in  1779, 
and  continued  their  pastor  until  1783. 
Rev.  Dan  Foster  was  settled  in  1787,  and 
dismissed  in  1799.  Rev.  James  Converse 
was  ordained  Feb.  10,  1802,  and  remain- 
ed their  pastor  until  his  death,  Jan.  7th, 
1839.  Mr.  C.  was  eminently  useful,  and 
died  universally  beloved  and  lamented. 
During  his  successful  ministry,  there 
were  several  extensive  revivals  of  religion 
in  town.  Rev.  Nelson  Bishop  was  set- 
tled in  1840,  and  dismissed  in  March, 
1842.  In  1835  a  Congregational  church 
was  formed  at  Perkinsville,  in  the  west 
part  of  the  town,  which  have  erected  a 
house  of  worship,  but  have  no  settled 
minister.  Previous  to  this  a  neat  and 
commodious  house  of  worship,  of  the 
Gothic  style,  had  been  erected  here  by 
the    united   efforts  of  different    denomi- 


nations, which  is  now  principally  occu- 
pied by  the  Baptists,  under  the  pastoral 
care  of  the  Rev. Mr.  Lunt,  who  was  ordain- 
ed in  1841.  In  1825  the  Methodists  erec- 
ted a  meeting  house  in  the  north  part  of 
the  town,  and  in  1836  a  more  numerous 
society  built  a  neat  chapel  of  brick  at 
Perkinsville.  In  1838  a  church  was  or- 
ganized in  the  southeastpart  of  the  town, 
formed  mostly  of  members  from  the  cen- 
tre church,  which  has  erected  a  beautiful 
church.  Rev.  John^Dudley,  the  present 
pastor  of  this  church,  was  installed  in 
1841.  The  first  meeting  house,  situated 
near  the  centre  of  the  town,  was  built  by 
a  land  tax,  and  was  consumed  by  fire  in 
March,  1821,  generally  supposed  to  be 
the  work  of  an  incendiary.  The  same 
year  the  Congregational  society,  which 
had  been  previously  organized,  built  a 
beautiful  brick  edifice  on  the  same  site. 
During. the  spring  and  summer  of  1791, 
there  were  more  than  70  cases  of  the  small 
pox  here,  9  of  which  were  fatal.  Among 
those  who  sacrificed  their  time  and  mo- 
ney, and  were  indefatigable  in  ameliora- 
ting the  suft'eringsof  their  neighbors,  may 
be  mentioned  Thomas  Prentiss,  Joseph 
Hubbard,  and  Samuel  Steele,  the  earliest 
settlers  of  the  town,  now  dead.  The  ep- 
idemic of  1812  prevailed  extensively,  car- 
rying off  about  70  ofthe  inhabitants.  Con- 
necticut river  washes  the  eastern  border 
of  this  town,  upon  the  banks  of  which 
are  some  of  the  best  farms  in  the  state. 
In  the  southeast  part  the  river  makes  a 
bend,  significantly  called  "the  Bow," 
from  its  resemblance  to  an  ox-bow.  This 
encloses  several  hundred  acres  of  the 
most  productive  land,  principally  owned 
by  Hon.  Wm.  Jarvis,  late  United  States 
Consul  at  Lisbon.  Mr.  J.  resides  upon 
this  farm,  and  has  done  much  toward  im- 
proving the  quality  of  wool  throughout 
the  state.  His  flock  of  full  breed  merino 
is  probably  not  excelled  by  any  in  Ver- 
mont. Black  river  waters  the  western 
section  of  this  town,  affording  numerous 
privileges  for  mills  and  manufacturing  es- 
tablisJiments.  The  meadows  upon  this 
river  are  rich  and  fertile.  The  remain- 
ing part  of  the  town  is  undulating,  but 
fertile,  and  richly  rewards  the  labor  of 
the  husbandman.  Large  quantities  of 
pork,  beef,  butter  and  cheese  were  for- 
merly furnished  for  the  Boston  market, 
by  the  _ejiterprising  farmers,  but  of  late 
the  attention  of  the  agriculturist  has 
been  turned  more  to  wool  growing,  for 
whicli  the  high  lands  are  admirably  fitted. 
The  bed  of  Black  river,  for  a  considerable 
distance,  is  a  solid  mass  of  gneiss  and  mi- 
ca slate,  and  upon  each  side  of  it  are  con- 
j  siderable  elevations  of  the  same  material, 
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interspersed  with  lime  quarries.  Lime- 
stone abounds  in  the  northwestern  part, 
from  which  large  quantities  of  lime  of  a 
superior  quality,  are  manufactured  annu- 
ally. There  are  also  in  the  western  part 
localities  ofserpentine,ligniform  asbestos, 
tremolite,  and  crystalized  sulphuret  of 
iron,  which  are  often  visited  by  the  min- 
eralogist, who  is  richly  rewarded  for  his 
labor.  The  asbestos  is  of  a  very  superior 
quality.  On  the  north,  between  this  town 
and  Windsor,  lies  Ascutney  Mountain. 
Ferkinsville,  situated  in  the  southwest- 
ern part  of  the  town,  derives  its  name 
from  a  Mr.  Perkins,  a  capitalist  from  Bos- 
ton, who  in  1830  purchased  a  small  wool- 
len factory,  which  he  greatly  enlarged, 
thus  giving  an  impulse  to  the  business  of 
the  village,  and  attracting  the  attention 
of  other  capitalists  to  improve  the  favor- 
able advantages  afforded  by  the  rapids  in 
Black  river,  to  engage  in  the  same  enter- 
prise. In  1835  a  brick  edifice,  110  ft.  in 
length,  46  ft.  in  width,  and  4  stories  high, 
was  erected  for  the  purpose  of  manufac- 
turing cassimere  and  sattinct.  In  this 
there  were  8  full  sets  of  machinery,  mov- 
ed by  a  wheel  26  feet  long  and  19  feet  in 
diameter.  When  in  full  operation,  this 
establishment  gave  employment  to  150 
hands,  and  manufactured  750  yards  of 
cloth  per  day.  In  November,  1839,  this 
expensive  building,  with  all  its  valuable 
contents,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Insu- 
rance, $81,000.  It  has  not  been  rebuilt. 
The  broad-cloth  mill,  purchased  by  Mr. 
Perkins,  is  still  in  operation.  There  is 
a  paint  and  printing-ink  establishment, 
where  is  manufactured  a  very,  superior 
quality  of  engraving  ink,  also  a  Bobbin 
factory,  with  the  usual  mechanical  work 
carried  on  in  maiiufacturing  villages.  In 
the  spring  of  1841  an  academy  was  open- 
ed under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs. 
.4.  P.  Chase  and  6'.  Ji.  BuUard.  It  is  now 
in  a  flourishing  condition,  the  number  of 
students  the  first  year  being  175.  The 
school  is  furnished  with  a  choice  set  of 
chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus. 
There  are  three  other  small  villages  in 
town,  one  in  the  south  east  part,  called 
"the  Bow,"  one  in  the  northeast,  called 
"  the  Corners,"  and  one  at  the  northwest, 
called"  Greenbush."  At  each  of  these 
villages,  and  also  at  Ferkinsville,  there  is 
a  post-office,  bearing  the  name  of  the  vil- 
lage, except  the  one  at  the  Bow,  which 
bears  the  name  of  the  town.  There  are 
in  town  J 2  school  districts,  each  furnish- 
ed with  a  neat  and  commodious  school- 
house.  There  are  4  grist  and  9  saw  mills, 
4  woollen  factories,  6  stores,  5  taverns, 
and  2  tanneries.  Statistics  of  1840. — 
Horses,   393  j  cattle,   2,345;  sheep,    10,- 
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756  ;  swine,  1,259  ;  wheat,  bus.  532  ;  bar- 
ley, 128;  oats,  6,418;  rye,  4,352;  buck- 
wheat, 927  ;  Ind.  corn,  14,204;  potatoes, 
58,498  ;  hay,  tons,  5,921  ;  sugar,  lbs.  9,- 
185;  wool,  30,120.     Population,  2,082. 

s.  p. 
Wklls,  a  small  post  town  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  Rutland  county,  is  in  lat.  43° 
27'  and  long.  3°  54',  and  is  bounded  north 
by  Poultney  and  a  part  of  Middletown, 
east  by  a  part  of  Middletown  and  Tin- 
mouth,  south  by  Paw  let,  and  west  by 
Hampton,  N.  Y.  It  lies  40  miles  north 
from  Bennington,  65  southwest  from 
Montpelier,  and  13  southwest  from  Rut- 
land. It  was  chartered  Sept.  15,  1761, 
to  Eliakim  Hall  and  others.  This  town- 
ship was  originally  6  miles  square,  but  a 
part  of  it  has  since  been  annexed  to  Poult- 
ney and  a  part  to  Middletown.  The  set- 
tlement was  commenced  by  Ogden  Mal- 
lary,  about  the  year  1768.  Daniel  and 
Samuel  Culver  came  into  town  in  1771. 
The  town  was  organized  March  9,  1773, 
and  John  Ward  was  first  town  clerk.  It 
was  first  represented  in  1778,  by  Daniel 
Culver.  The  religious  denominations  are 
Methodists,  Reformed  Methodists,  Epis- 
copalians, and  Universalists.  There  are 
three  houses  for  public  worship,  one  be- 
longing to  the  Methodists,  one  to  the 
Episcopalians,  and  a  union  house.  The 
Episcopal  church,  called  St-Paul's  church, 
consists  of  24  communicants.  Their 
house  of  worship  was  erected  in  1840. 
There  is  no  settled  minister.  The  first 
settlers  of  this  township  were  afflicted 
with  fever  and  ague,  but  the  town  has, 
for  many  years  past,  been  remarkably 
healthy.  Wells  pond,  called  also  lake 
Austin,  is  about  5  miles  long,  and  in  some 
places  one  mile  and  a  half  wide,  and  cov- 
ers upwards  of  2,000  acres.  About  one 
third  part  of  this  pond  lies  in  Poultney. 
The  outlet  of  this  pond  is  the  principal 
stream,  and  on  this  are  a  saw  mill,  a  grist 
mill,  one  clothier's  works,  and  machine- 
ry. There  is  one  other  stream,  on  which 
are  mills.  The  western  part  of  this  town- 
ship is  generally  level,  and  the  eastern 
part  is  mountainous  and  broken.  The 
soil  is  generally  good,  where  it  is  not  so 
uneven  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
cultivation.  There  is  a  small  village,  sit- 
uated near  the  south  end  of  the  pond,  call- 
ed the  corner,  which  contains  a  meeting- 
house, a  store,  a  tavern,  and  several  me- 
chanics' shops.  Tiiere  are  in  town  10 
school  districts,  1  grist  and  2  saw  mills, 
1  woollen  factory,  J  fulling  mill,  2  card- 
ing machines,  1  store,  1  tavern,  and  1  tan- 
nery. Statistics  of  1840. —  Horses,  148  ; 
cattle,  1,019  ;  sheep,  4,283;  swine,  446  ; 
wheat,  bus.  742  ;  oats,  4,713  ;  rye,  1,415; 
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buckwheat,  301 ;  Ind.  corn,  4,275  ;  pota- 
toes, 16,360 ;  hay,  tons,  2,261  ;  sugar,lbs. 
6,200  ;  wool,  8,752.     Population,  740. 

Wells  River,  has  its  source  in  Kettle 
pond,  which  lies  at  the  northwest  corner 
of  Groton,  and  a  part  of  it  in  Marslifield. 
It  runs  nearly  .southeast  about  2  miles, 
and  falls  into  Long  Pond  in  Groton, 
which  is  about  2  miles  long  and  100  rods 
wide.  From  this  pond  it  continues  its 
southeasterly  course  half  a  mile,  and  falls 
into  another  pond,  which  is  about  half  a 
mile  long  and  quarter  of  a  mile  wide. 
It  then  runs  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  meets 
the  south  branch,  which  rises  near  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  town,  and  runs 
nearly  east  to  its  junction  with  the  main 
stream  ;  it  then  runs  east  southeast  about 
a  mile,  and  receives  the  North  branch, 
which  has  its  source  near  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  town.  Continuing  the  same 
course,  it  passes  through  the  northwest 
part  of  Ryegate  into  Newbury,  and  run- 
ning near  the  line  between  Newbury  and 
Ryegate  about  4  miles,  falls  into  Connec- 
ticut river  about  half  a  mile  south  of  the 
northeast  corner  of  Newbury.  This  is 
generally  a  rapid  stream,  furnishing  many 
excellent  mill  privileges,  on  which  mills 
are  erected.  At  Wells  River  village,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  are  a  paper  mill,  a 
corn  mill,  a  saw  mill,  and  other  machine- 
ry. Wells  river  had  its  name  long  before 
any  settlement  was  made  in  Vermont,  but 
we  have  not  ascertained  why  it  was  so 
called. 

Wenlock,  a  township  in  the  central 
part  of  Essex  county,  is  in  lat.  44°  47', 
and  is  bounded  northerly  by  Lewis  and 
Avery's  gore,  easterly  by  Brunswick, 
southerly  by  Ferdinand  and  Brighton,  and 
westerly  by  Morgan.  It  was  chartered 
Oct.  13,  1761,  and  lies  53  miles  northeast 
from  Montpelier.  The  south  and  princi- 
pal branch  ofNulhegan  river,  rises  in  this 
township.  A  road  has  been  opened  along 
this  stream  from  Connecticut  river  to  Or- 
leans county.  There  are  only  4  or  5  fam- 
ilies settled  'n  this  township,  and  it  is  un- 
organized. Statistics  of  1840. — Horses, 
6  ;  cattle,  41  ;  sheep,  37  ;  swine,  13  ; 
wheat,  bus.  60;  oats,  62  ;  rye,  10  ;  buck- 
wheat, 280  ;  Ind.  corn,  12;  potatoes,  950; 
hay,  tons,  76  ;  sugar,  lbs.  1,200;  wool,  65. 
Population,  28. 

West  Fairlee,  a  post  town  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Orange  county,  is  in  lat. 
43°  56'  and  long.  4°  46',  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Bradford,  east  by  Fairlee,  south 
by  Thetford,  and  west  by  Vershire.  It  is 
situated  28  miles  southeast  from  Montpe- 
lier, and  35  northeasterly  from  Windsor. 
It  was  chartered  in  connexion  with  Fair- 
lee, Sept.  9,1761.     This  township  was 


set  off  from  Fairlee  and  constituted  a 
township  by  the  name  of  West  Fairlee, 
Feb.  25,  1797.  This  town  was  organized 
immediately  after  it  was  setoff,  and  Hon. 
Elisha  Thayer  was  first  town  clerk.  It 
was  first  represented  separately  from  Fair- 
lee in  1823,  by  Samuel  Graves,  The 
Rev.  Joseph  Tracy  was  settled  over  the 
Congregational  church  here  and  the  wes- 
tern part  of  Thetford,  in  July,  1820.  He 
preached  at  the  meeting  house  here,  and 
at  Post  Mills  village,  in  Thetford,  alter- 
nately. Fairlee  lake  lies  partly  in  the 
southeast  corner  of  this  township,  and 
Ompompanoosuc  river  runs  across  the 
southwest  corner.  The  surface  is  very 
uneven.  The  town  is  divided  into  seven 
school  districts,  and  contains  1  store,  1 
grist  and  4  saw  mills,  1  fulling  mill,  and 
1  tannery.  Statistics  of  1840. — Horses, 
210;  cattle,  1,316;  sheep,  5,249;  swine, 
518  ;  wheat,  bus.  821 ;  barley,  90  ;  oats, 
6,938;  rye,  373;  buckwheat,  1,133;  Ind. 
corn,  3,758  ;  potatoes,  29,641  ;  hay,  tons, 
2,775;  sugar,  lbs.  12,622;  wool,  10,525. 
Population,  824. 

Westfield,  a  post  town  in  the  north- 
west part  of  Orleans  county,  is  in  lat.  44" 
52'  and  long.  4°  30',  and  is  bounded  north 
by  Jay,  east  by  Troy,  south  by  Lowell, 
and  west  by  Montgomery.  It  lies  42 
miles  north  from  Montpelier,  and  44 
northeast  from  Burlington.  It  was  char- 
tered May  15,  J  780,  to  Dan'l  Owen  and  as- 
sociates, containing  23,040  acres.  The 
settlement  was  commenced  in  1799,  by 
Jesse  Olds,  a  Mr.  Hobbs,  and  others.  The 
town  was  organized  March  29,  1802,  and 
Jesse  Olds  wtis  first  town  clerk,  and  Me- 
dad  Hitchcock  first  representative.  There 
are  5  religious  societies,  the  Congrega- 
tional, formed  in  1819,  the  Methodist,  in 
1831,  the  Baptist,  in  1831,  the  Christian, 
in  1824,  and  the  Universalist,  in  1835. 
The  ministers  of  the  Congregational  ch. 
have  been.  Rev.  Silas  Lamb,  3  years  from 
1826 ;  Rev.  Wm.  Holmes,  3  years  from 
1832  ;  and  Rev.  Reuben  Mason,  since 
1838.  The  only  house  of  worship  was 
built  by  Dea.  Luther  Page,  for  the  Con- 
gregational society.  Missisco  river  runs 
about  4  miles,  through  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  township,  and  receives  here  3 
considerable  tributaries  which  afford  sev- 
eral mill  privileges.  The  eastern  part  of 
this  township  is  very  good  land,  but  the 
western  is  high  and  mountainous.  Ha- 
zen's  Notch  in  the  Green  Mountains  lies 
in  the  southwest  corner.  The  town  con- 
tains 4  school  districts,  a  small  meeting- 
house, 2,  stores, and  5  saw  mills.  Statis- 
tics of  1840.— Horses,  106;  cattle,  681; 
sheep,  1,823;  swine,  355;  wheat,  bush. 
917 ;  barley,  57 ;  oats,  3,484 ;  rye,  214  ; 
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buckwheat,  777  ;  Ind.  corn,  958  ;  pota- 
toes, 19,190  ;  hay,  tons,  1,'J21  ;  sugar,  lbs. 
11,375,  wool,  3,711.     Population,  370. 

Westforu,  a  post  town  in  the  north 
part  of  Chittenden  county,  is  in  lat.  44'^ 
36'  and  long.  4"  I',  and  is  bounded  north 
by  Fairfax,  east  by  Undcrhill,  south  by 
Essex,  and  west  by  Milton.  It  lies  13 
miles  northeast  from  Burlington,  and  32 
northwest  from  Montpelier,  and  was  char- 
tered June  8,  1763,  containing  23,040  a- 
cres.  The  settlement  was  commenced 
immediately  after  the  revolutionary  war, 
by  Hezekiah  Parmelee  and  others.  The 
religious  denominations  are  Congrega- 
tionalists,  Methodists,  and  Baptists,  each 
of  which  have  a  meeting  house.  The 
Rev.  Simeon  Parmelee  was  settled  in 
September,  1809,  over  the  Congregation- 
al church,  and  continued  many  years. 
The  Rev.  John  H.  Woodward  is  the  pres- 
ent minister.  The  only  stream  of  conse- 
quence in  the  township,  is  Brown's  river, 
which  runs  through  it  from  south  to 
north,  and  falls  into  Lamoille  river  in 
Fairfax.  The  surface  of  the  township 
is  uneven,  but  it  contains  no  mountains. 
Tlie  town  contains  11  school  districts,  1 
grist  and  8  saw  mills,  1  fulling  mill,  and 
4  stores.  Statistics  of  1840. — Horses,  290  ; 
cattle,  1,235;  sheep,  7,196;  swine,  997  ; 
wheat,  bus.  1,617;  barley,  25;  oats,  5,- 
569;  rye,  637 ;  buckwheat,  873  ;  Indian 
corn,  4,780  ;  potatoes,  45,317  ;  hay,  tons, 
4,456;  sugar,  lbs.  21,885;  wooI,'l3,636. 
Population,  1,3.52. 

West  Haven,  a  post  town  in  the  wes- 
tern part  of  Rutland  county,  is  in  lat.  43° 
36'  and  long.  3"  44',  and  is  bounded  north 
by  Benson,  east  by  Fair-Haven,  south  by 
Poultney  river,  which  separates  it  from 
Whitehall,  N.  Y.,  and  west  by  lake 
Champlain.  This  township  was  set  off 
from  Fair-Haven  in  Oct.,  1792,  and  for 
its  early  history,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  account  of  that  township.  It  was  or- 
ganized immediatel}'  after  the  division, 
and  William  Wyman  w^as  the  first  town 
clerk.  The  Congregational  and  Baptist 
are  the  only  regular  churches.  The  Rev. 
Ebenezer  Hibbard  was  installed  over  the 
Congregational  church  in  this  township 
and  in  Whitehall  in  1822,  and  dismissed 
in  1829.  The  present  minister  is  Rev.  J. 
Gilbert,  and  the  minister  of  the  Baptist 
church  is  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Huntington.  In 
1787  Doct.  Simeon  Smith  moved  into 
this  town  from  Sharon,  Ct.  He  died  in 
1804,  having  accumulated  a  large  estate, 
$1,000  of  which  he  bequeathed  to  the 
town  of  West  Haven,  which  was  to  be  let 
under  the  direction  of  the  select  men,  at 
the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  interest,  the  inter- 
est to  be  paid  annually,  and  again  loaned. 


At  the  end  of  60  years,  a  certain  part  of 
the  money  accumulated  was  to  be  em- 
ployed in  building  a  meeting  house,  set- 
tling a  minister,  erecting  school  houses, 
&c.  The  epidemic  of  1812  and  13  was 
very  distressing  here,  and  destroyed  ma- 
ny valuable  lives.  Hubbardton  river  and 
Cogman's  creek  are  the  only  streams  of 
consequence, except  Poultney  river,which 
washes  a  part  of  the  southern  boundary. 
They  empty  into  East  Bay,  one  about  a 
mile,  and  the  other  about  two  miles  below 
the  head  of  the  bay.  Hubbardton  river 
lias  three  considerable  falls  in  West  Ha- 
ven, on  which  mills  are  erected.  The 
soil  is  principally  clay,  and  there  is  aa 
abundance  of  excellent  limestone.  There 
are  9  school  districts,  1  store,  1  grist  and 
3  saw  mills,  and  2  woollen  factories. 
Statistics  o/ 1840. — Horses,  136;  cattle, 
878 ;  sheep,  8,029  ;  swine,  304  ;  wheat, 
bus.  1,106  ;  oats,  3,140  ;  rye,  940  ;  buck- 
wheat, 282;  Ind.  corn,  2,458;  potatoes, 
7,895  ;  hay,  tons,  2,-578  ;  sugar,  lbs.  340; 
wool,  15,153.     Population,  774. 

Westminster,  a  post  town  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  Windham  county,  is  in  lat. 
43°  5'  and  long.  4°  32',  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Rockingham,  east  by  Connecti- 
cut river,  which  separates  it  from  Wal- 
pole,  N.  H.,  south  by  Putney,  and  west 
by  Brookline  and  Athens.  It  lies  37 
miles  northeast  from  Bennington,  and  82 
south  from  Montpelier.  This  township 
was  chartered  November  9,  1752  ;  and  as 
the  grants  which  had  been  made  of  the 
townships  of  Marlborough  and  Wilming- 
ton, anterior  to  that  date,  were  superseded 
by  their  new  charters,  it  may  be  consid- 
ered as  the  third,  in  point  of  time,  in  the 
state  :  Bennington  and  Halifax  having 
preceded  it.  It  contains  25,000  acres. 
At  what  precise  time  the  settlement  com- 
menced, it  is  now  difficult  to  ascertain. 
One  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  thinks  it  to 
have  been  about  the  year  1741.  The  ear- 
liest permanent  settlers  came  from  North- 
field,  in  Massachusetts,  and  from  Ashford 
and  Middletown,  in  Connecticut  ;  and 
were  soon  followed  by  others  from  the 
same  states.  The  pleasant  situation  of 
the  town,  and  its  proximity  to  the  fort 
maintained  by  the  New  Hampshire  gov- 
ernment in  what  is  now  called  Walpole, 
caused  the  settlement  to  proceed  with 
considerable  rapidity,  and  it  was,  at  an 
early  period,  one  of  the  principal  towns 
west  of  the  Connecticut.  A  jail  formerly 
stood  in  this  place,  and  a  court  house  in 
which  were  held  some  of  the  earliest 
courts  of  justice ;  and  when  Vermont 
subsequently  set  up  an  independent  juris- 
diction, several  sessions  of  the  legislature 
were  also  held  here.  It  was  here  that  the 
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famous  massacre  of  the  13th  of  March, 
1775,  took  place,  and  that  the  first  regu- 
lar measures  were  adopted  to  resist  by 
force  the  government  of  New  York;  and 
after  the  erection  of  the  county  of  Wind- 
ham, the  courts  were  held  alternately  at 
Westminster  and  Marlborough,  for  many 
years,  until  ^ley  were  removed  to  New- 
fane.  For  many  years  afterwards  it  main- 
tained its  reputation  as  a  place  of  consid- 
erable business  and  trade  ;  but  has,  of 
late  years,  been  rather  stationary,  if  not 
on  the  decline.  It  is,  however,  a  good 
township  of  land,  and  inhabited  by  a 
steady,  industrious,  agricultural  popula- 
tion. Westminster  is  divided,  by  law, 
into  two  parishes,  the  east  and  the  west. 
The  Congregational  church  was  organ- 
ized, and  the  Rev.  Jesse  Goodell  settled 
in  the  east  parish  June  11,  1767,  who  left 
in  1769.  His  successors  have  been  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Bullen  from  1774  to  1785, 
and  the  Rev.  Sylvester  Sage  from  Oct. 
13,  1790  to  March  1,  1838.  The  Rev. 
Calvin  R.  Batchelder  is  the  present  min- 
ister. Their  first  meeting  house  was 
erected  in  1770,  the  present  in  1835.  The 
Congregational  church  was  organized  in 
the  west  parish  in  1799.  The  ministers 
have  been  the  Rev.  Reuben  Emerson 
from  Feb.  18,  1800  to  March  29,  1804; 
the  Rev.  Timothy  Field  from  January  20, 
1807  to  April  1,  1835,  and  the  Rev.  Pres- 
ton Taylor  from  April  1,  1835  to  Nov.  6, 
1836.  The  Rev.  J.  Wellman,  the  pres- 
ent minister,  was  settled  March  7,  1838. 
There  are  some  Baptists  and  Methodists, 
but  they  have  no  organized  societies. 
The  Rev.  and  venerable  S.  Sage  died 
here  in  Jan.  1841;  he  preached  his  50tn  an- 
niversary sermon  October,  18,  1840.  This 
town  has  had  its  share  of  men  whose 
names  occupy  a  distinguished  place  in 
the  history  of  the  state.  At  an  early  pe- 
riod Crean  Brush,  the  colonial  deputy 
secretary  of  New  York,  and  Ezra  Stiles, 
the  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Stiles,  president  of 
Yale  College,  removed  to  this  place,  and 
entered  into  the  practice  of  the  law.  The 
former  left  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  rev- 
olution, and  died  a  short  time  after,  and 
the  latter  deceased  long  before  his  learned 
and  venerated  father.  Gen.  Stephen  R. 
Bradley,  whose  name  occurs  so  often  in 
all  the  important  transactions  connected 
with  the  formation  of  the  state,  and  who 
is  better  known  abroad  as  a  senator  in 
Congress,  which  office  he  held  for  sixteen 
years,  was,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  a 
resident  in  this  town ;  as  was  also  the 
Hon.  Lot  Hall,  a  distinguished  lawyer, 
and  afterwards  judge  of  the  supreme 
court,  who  died  here  in  the  year  1809. 
Hon.  Mark  Richards  and  Hon.  Wm.  C. 


Bradley,  late  members  of  Congress,  reside 
here.  The  principal  and  oldest  village  is 
delightfully  situated  in  the  east  parish, 
on  the  bank  of  Connecticut  river.  The 
main  street,  which  is  perfectly  level, 
crosses  a  table  of  land  about  one  mile  in 
diameter,  considerably  elevated  above  the 
river,  and  also  above  the  large  and  fertile 
meadows  by  which  it  is  approached  on 
the  north  and  south ;  and  the  whole  is 
enclosed  by  a  semi-circle  of  hills  which 
touch  the  river  about  two  miles  above 
and  below  the  village.  It  is  this  barrier 
which,  while  it  contributes  to  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  place,  has,  by  turning  the 
water  courses  in  another  direction,  de- 
prived it  of  all  those  facilities  of  access, 
and  of  water  power,  which  have  so 
much  contributed  to  the  rapid  growth  of 
some  of  the  neighboring  villages.  The 
rocks  are  granite,  slate,  and  silicioua 
limestone.  There  are  in  town  14  school 
houses,  2  grist  and  8  saw  mills,  1  tannery 
and  store.  The  first  newspaper  in  Ver- 
mont was  printed  here.  (See  part  second^ 
page  171.)  Statistics  of  1840. — Horses, 
301  ;  cattle,  1,739  ;  sheep,  16,976  ;  swine, 
1,185;  wheat,  bush.  1,893;  barley,  479 ; 
oats,  19,649;  rye,  3,299;  buck-wheat, 
1,144  ;  Indian  corn,  12,498;  potatoes,  30,- 
267;  hay,  tons,  4,307;  sugar,  lbs.  28,670; 
wool,  31,382.     Population,  1,546. 

Westmore,  a  township  in  the  south- 
east part  of  Orleans  county,  is  in  lat.  44° 
45'  and  long.  4°  57',  and  is  bounded  nor- 
therly by  Brighton  and  Charleston,  eas- 
terly by  Newark,  southerly  by  Sutton, 
and  westerly  by  Brownington.  It  lies 
43  miles  northeast  from  Montpelier,  was 
granted  November  7,  1780,  and  chartered 
to  Uriah  Seymour  and  others,  by  the 
name  of  Westford,  August  17,  1781,  con- 
taining 23,040  acres.  The  name  was  af- 
terwards altered  to  Westmore.  The 
township  was  surveyed  in  March,  1800, 
and  the  settlement  commenced  the  same 
spring.  The  settlement  was  abandon- 
ed during  the  war  of  1812,  but  resum- 
ed on  the  return  of  peace.  This  town 
ship  is  but  little  settled.  The  surface 
is  uneven,  and  mount  Hor,  Pisgah  and 
Pico  are  the  most  important  summits. 
Willoughby's  lake  lies  in  this  township, 
and  is  about  six  miles  in  length  and  one 
and  a  half  wide.  Its  waters  are  dischar- 
ged by  Willoughby's  river  into  Barton 
river.  Some  of  the  head  branches  of 
Clyde  river  and  of  the  Passumpsic  rise 
here.  Statistics  of  1840. — Horses,  12  ; 
cattle,'37 ;  sheep,  62 ;  swine,  38 ;  wheat 
bush.  308;  barley,  108  ;  oats,  223 ;  rye,  55 ; 
buckwheat,  223  ;  Ind.  corn,55;  potatoes, 
2,350;  hay,  tons,  92;  sugar,  lbs.  48;  wool, 
114.     Population,  122. 
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West  River.     Sec  Wuntasticook. 

Weston,  a  post  town  in  the  southwest 
.corner  of  Windsor  county,  is  in  lat.  43" 
19'  and  long.  4"^  14',  and  is  bounded  north 
by  Mount  Holly  and  Ludlow,  east  by  An- 
dovcr.  south  by  Londonderry,  .and  west 
by  Mount  Tabor  and  Landgrove.  It 
lies  66  miles  south  from  Blontpelier, 
and  22  southwest  from  Windsor.  This 
was  formerly  a  part  of  Andover.  It  was 
set  off  in  in  1700,  and  organized  March 
3, 1800.  Alvin  Simons  was  the  first  town 
clerk,  and  also  the  first  representative. 
The  religious  denominations  are  Congre- 
gationalists,  Baptists,  Methodists  and  Uni- 
versalists.  A  meetinghouse,  owned  by 
the  several  denominations,  was  comple- 
ted here  in  1817.  Jeremiah  Blanchard  is 
the  most  remarkable  instance  of  lon- 
gevity in  this  town.  The  epidemic  of 
1813  was  very  distressing  here.  West 
river  passes  through  the  township  in  a 
southerly  direction,  affording  several  good 
mill  privileges.  On  the  bank  of  this  riv- 
er are  two  small  villages.  The  upper 
village  is  near  the  centre,  and  contains  2 
meetinghouses,  2  stores,!  clothier's  works, 
1  carding  machine,!  tannery,  and  1  black- 
smith. The  town  is  divided  into  12 
school  districts,  2  grist,  8  saw  and  1  ful- 
ling mill,  2  stores,  2  taverns  and  1  tannery. 
Statistics  o/ 1840.— Horses,  120;  cattle, 
1,596;  sheep,  3,111 ;  swine,  432  ;  wheat, 
bush.  1,159;  barley,  779;  oats,  5,453; 
rye,  302;  buck-wheat,  1,025;  In«liancorn, 
631;  potatoes;  33,555;  hay,  tons,  2,776; 
sugar,  lbs.  13,4.55  ;  wool,  6,858.  Popula- 
tion, 1,032. 

Wevbridge,  a  post  town  in  the  central 
part  of  Addison  county,  is  in  lat.  44°  2' 
and  long.  4°  50',  and  is  bounded  north 
and  east  by  Otter  creek,  which  separates 
it  from  New  Haven  and  Middlebury,  south 
by  Cornwall,  and  west  by  Bridport  and 
Addison.  It  lies  80  miles  north  fronr 
Bennington,  and  30  south  from  Burling- 
ton, and  was  chartered  November  3, 1761, 
containing  8261  acres.  The  settleme^lt 
was  commenced  about  the  beginning  of 
the  revolutionary  war  by  David  Stow  and 
John  Sanford,  but  the  settlers  were  soon 
after  dispersed  or  made  prisoners  by  the 
enemy.  The  settlement  was  recommen- 
ced on  the  return  of  peace.  The  first 
settlers  were  mostly  from  Massachusetts. 
The  religious  denominations  are  Congre- 
gatlonalists, Baptists,  Methodists  and  a  few 
Friends.  The  Congregational  churcii 
was  ororanized  June  20,  1794.  The  Rev. 
Jonathan  Hovey  was  settled  over  it  Feb. 
10,  1806  to  Dec.  9,  1816;  the  Rev.  Eli 
Moody  from  Aug,  12,  1818  to  Dec.  9, 
1823 ;  the  Rev.  Harvey  Smith  from  March 
8,  1825   to  April    22,  1828  and    the    Rev. 


Jonathan  Lee  from  July  2d  1834  to  May 
24,  ly37.  This  society  erected  a  house 
for  worship  about  the  year  1802. 
Otter  creek  is  the  most  important 
stream,  and  in  it  are  here  several 
falls  which  furnish  fine  mill  privileges. 
Lemonfair  river  is  a  sluggish  stream 
which  runs  through  the  western  part  of 
the  township  into  Otter  creek.  Snake 
mountain  lies  mostly  in  the  western  part 
of  the  township.  Near  the  paper  mill  is 
found  earthy  asbestus  between  layers  of 
limestone  which  is  the  common  rock  in 
this  township.  A  few  years  since  a  con- 
siderable body  of  land  here  slid  into  Otter 
creek,  which  completely  stopped  the  wa- 
ter for  some  time,  leaving  the  channel 
bare  below,  and  altering  materially  the 
course  of  the  stream,  when  it  again  com- 
menced flowing.  At  one  of  the  falls  on 
Otter  creek  is  a  small  village  containing 
1  store,  1  tavern,  a  woolen  factory.  &c. 
There  are  in  town,  6  school  districts, 
3  saw  mills,  1  grist  mill,  1  paper  mill  2 
fulling  mills,  1  woolen  factory,  3  stores. 
Statistics  of  1840. — Horses,  154;  cattle, 
1,-595 ;  sheep,  10,021  ;  swine,  492;  wheat, 
bush.  717 ;  barley,  16 ;  oats,  4,451  ;  rye, 
508;  buck-wheat,  168;  Indian  corn,  4,- 
808;  potatoes,  14,215;  hay,  tons,  3,851  ; 
sugar,  lbs.  896 ;  wool,  28,989.  Popula- 
tion, 797. 

Wheelock,  a  post  town  in  the  north 
part  of  Caledonia  county,  is  in  lat'  44'^ 
33'  and  long.  4°  50',  and  is  bounded  north 
by  Sheffield,  east  by  Lyndon,  south  by 
Danville,  and  west  by  Greensborough. 
It  lies  30  miles  northeast  from  Montpelier, 
was  granted  and  chartered  to  the  president 
and  trustees  of  Dartmouth  college  and 
Moore's  charity  school,  June  14,  ]785, 
containing  23,040  acres.  It  was  named 
Wheelock  in  honor  of  Rev.  John  Whee- 
lock, who  was  at  that  time  president  of 
Dartmouth  college,  A  considerable  part 
of  the  lands  are  held  by  lease.  Jos.  Page 
commenced  the  settlement  of  this  town- 
sliip,  in  1790.  He  was  joined  the  next 
year  by  Abraham  Morrill,  from  Danville, 
and  also  by  Dudley  Swasey.  The  town 
was  organized  March  29, 1792.  The  Free- 
will Baptist  is  the  most  numerous  religious 
sect.  A  meeting  house  was  erected  here 
about  the  year  1798.  The  streams  in  this 
township  are  all  small,  but  they  afford  se- 
veral good  mill  privileges.  There  are 
two  ponds.  One,  in  the  western  part, 
covers  about  100  acres,  and  discharges  its 
waters  into  the  Lamoille.  On  the  outlet 
is  one  saw  mill.  The  other  is  in  the  east- 
ern part,  covejs  about  50  acres,  and  dis- 
charges its  waters  into  the  Passumpsic. 
The  eastern  range  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tains passes  through   the  western  part  of 
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the  township,  and  is  here  called  Whee- 
lock  mountain.  In  the  eastern  part  are 
many  good  farms,  but  the  land  in  the  wes- 
tern part  is  cold  and  stony,  and  but  little 
of  it  under  improvement.  The  county 
road  from  Danville  to  Stanstead  in  Cana- 
da, passes  through  the  eastern  part.  There 
are  in  town  12  school  districts,  three  saw, 
one  grist,  and  one  fulling  mill,  one  tan- 
nery, and  one  store.  Statistics  of  1840. — 
Horses,  264  ;  cattle,  1,472;  sheep,  4,787  ; 
swine,  1,007;  wheat,  bu.  1,967;  barley, 
903;  oats,  11,070;  rye,  26;  buckwheat, 
1,100  ;  Ind.  corn.  1,100  ;  potatoes,  57,520; 
hay,  tons,  3,334  ;  sup-ar,  lbs.  32,160  ;  wool, 
8,267.     Population,881. 

Whetstone  Brook,  is  a  small  mill 
stream,  which  rises  in  Marlborough  and 
runs  nearly  east  through  Brattleborough 
into  Connecticut  river.  It  affords  a  con- 
siderable number  of  good  mill  privilege*. 

White  Creek  is  formed  in  Rupert  by 
the  union  of  a  number  of  small  branches, 
and,  taking  a  southwesterly  course,  unites 
with  the  Battenkill  in  Washington  coun- 
ty. New  York. 

White  River  rises  in  Granville,  and, 
running  a  southeasterly  course  through 
the  northeast  corner  of  Hancock,  the  south 
west  part  of  Rochester,  and  the  nortiieast 
corner  of  Pittsficld,  enters  Stockbridge. 
It  then  turns  to  the  northeast,  and,  after 
running  through  the  southeast  corner  of 
Bethel  into  Royalton,  bears  to  the  south- 
east through  Sharon  and  Hartford,  and 
falls  into  Connecticut  river  about  five 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  Otta  Quechee 
river.  From  Granville  this  river  runs 
slowly  through  a  narrow  tract  of  intervale 
till  it  arrives  at  the  eastern  part  of  Stock- 
bridge,  after  which  the  current  is  very 
rapid  till  it  reaches  Bethel  village.  From 
Bethel  to  its  mouth  the  channel  of  the  ri- 
ver is  from  16  to  18  rods  in  width,  and  the 
current  generally  rapid,  and  the  water 
shallow.  On  account  of  its  proximity  to 
Otta  Quechee  river.  White  river  receives 
no  large  tributaries  from  the  south.  Broad 
brook  and  Locust  creek  are  the  most  im- 
portant. From  the  north  it  receives  three 
large  branches,  called  the  first,  the  sec- 
ond, and  the  third  branch.  The  first 
branch  rises  in  Washington  near  the  head 
branches  of  Wait' s  and  W  inooski  river  and, 
running  through  Chelsea  and  Tunbridge, 
unites  with  White  river  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Royalton.  The  second  branch  t\- 
ses  in  Williainstown  in  conjunction  with 
Steven's  branch  of  Winooski  river,  and 
running  southerly  through  Brookfield  and 
Randolph,  enters  White  river  a  little  west 
of  the  centre  of  Royalton.  This  stream 
runs  with  a  gentle  current  through  a  nar- 
row  tract  of  fine   intervale.     The   third 


branch,  originates  in  Roxbury,  runs  thro' 
the  corner  of  Granville,  through  Brain- 
tree  and  the  corner  of  Randolph,  and  joins 
White  river  at  Bethel  village.  Each  of 
these  streams  is  about  20  miles  in  length, 
and  on  each  are  several  very  good  mill 
privileges,  particularly  on  the  latter,  at 
Bethel  village.  White  river  is  the  largest 
stream  in  Vermont  on  the  east  side  of 
the  mountains.  Its  length  is  about  55 
miles,  and  it  waters  about  680  square 
miles.  This  stream  was  known  by  the 
name  of  White  river  long  before  any  set- 
tlements were  made  in  Vermont. 

Whiting,  a  post  town  in  the  south  part 
of  Addison  county,  is  in  lat.  43°  51'  and 
long.  3°  53',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Cornwrall,  east  by  Otter  creek,  which  sep- 
arates it  from  Leicester  and  Salisbury, 
south  by  Sudbury,  and  west  by  Orwell 
and  Shoreham.  It  lies  40  miles  south- 
west from  Montpelier,  and  42  south  from 
Burlington.  It  was  chartered  August  6, 
1763,  to  Col.  John  Whiting,  of  VVrent- 
ham,  Mass.,  from  whom  it  derives  its 
name,  and  contains  about  9,000  acres. — 
John  Wilson,  from  the  same  township, 
erected  the  first  house  in  this  township  in 
1772,  and  in  June  1773,  a  family  by  the 
name  of  Bolster  moved  into  it.  In  1774, 
Mr.  Wilson's  and  several  other  families 
moved  here.  During  the  revolution  the 
settlement  was  abandoned,  but  was  re- 
commenced immediately  upon  its  close, 
by  those  persons  who  had  been  driven  off, 
and  by  others.  Among  tlie  first  settlers 
were  a  Mr.  Marshall,  Gideon  Walker,  Jo- 
seph Williams,  Daniel  Washburn,  Joel 
Foster,  Samuel  Beach,  Ezra  Allen,  Jehiel 
Hull,  Henry  Wiswell,  and  Benjamin  An- 
drus.  The  town  was  organized  in  March 
1785,  and  John  Wilson  was  first  town 
clerk.  In  1786,  Ebenezer  Wheelock  was 
chosen  delegate  to  the  convention  for  re- 
vising the  constitution,  and  Samuel  Beach 
was  appointed  representative  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  1788.  The  religious  de- 
nominations are  Baptists,  Congregational- 
ists,  Methodists,  and  Universalists.  El- 
der David  Rathbun  was  ordained  over  the 
Baptist  church  in  June,  1800,  and  contin- 
ded  three  or  four  years.  After  this,  the 
Rev.  John  Bansom  preached  here  about 
two  years.  In  January  1810  the  Rev. 
Justin  Parsons  was  settled  over  the  Con- 
gregational church,  and  continued  about 
three  years.  From  1821  Elder  Joseph  W. 
Sawyer  was  hired  by  the  Baptist  and  Con- 
gregational societies  for  several  years,  and 
the  two  societies  united  in  1809  in  erect- 
ing a  meeting  house,  which  was  the  next 
year  consumed  by  fire,  supposed  to  be 
the  vpork  of  an  incendiary.  Other  houses 
have  since  been  erected.     The  dysentery 
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prevailed  here  in  1803,  and  the  epidemic 
of  1812  and  13  was  very  mortal.  One 
person  has  lived  in  this  town  to  be  100 
years  of  age.  Otter  creek  waters  the 
eastern  border  of  the  township  but  affords 
no  mill  privileges.  A  saw  mill,  on  a  small 
stream,  is  the  only  mill  in  town.  Otter 
creek, till  lately,  afforded  no  valuable  fish. 
In  the  spring  of  1819,  Mr.  Levi  Walker, 
of  Whiting,  proposed  to  the  inhabitants 
of  this  and  the  neighboring  towns  along 
the  creek  to  transfer  fish  from  tlie  lake 
into  the  creek  above  Middlebury  falls. 
The  plan  was  carried  into  execution,  and 
the  fish  have  since  multiplied  exceeding- 
ly. In  1823  not  less  than  500  pounds  of 
excellent  pickerel  were  taken  from  the 
creek  in  the  distance  of  two  miles.  Along 
the  eastern  part  of  the  townsiiip,  near  Ot- 
ter creek,  is  a  swamp,  which  covers  2  or 
3000  acres.  It  affords  an  abundance  of 
excellent  cedar,  pine,  ash,  &c.  The  soil 
is  generally  of  the  marly  kind,  and  pro- 
duces good  grass  and  grain.  In  1810  Mr. 
Samuel  H.  Remmele  had  a  field  of  five 
acres  of  wheat  which  averaged  50  bushels 
to  the  acre,  and  Mr.  Benajah  Justin  for 
several  years  raised  an  annual  crop  of 
corn  which  averaged  100  bushels  to  the 
acre.  The  stage  road  from  Burlington  to 
Albany  passes  through  the  centre  of  the 
township.  The  town  is  divided  into  five 
school  districts,  with  a  school  house  in 
each.  Kitatistics  of  1840. — Horses,  181 ; 
cattle,  807;  sheep,  10,323;  swine,  3!)0  ; 
■wheat,  bu.  1,232;  barley,  13ti;  oats,  2,- 
600;  rye,  236;  buckwheat,  71  ;  Ind  corn, 
2,255;  potatoes,  7,150  ;  hay,  tons,  2,837; 
sugar,  lbs.  1,500  ;  wool,  27,168.  Popula- 
tion, 660. 

Whitingham,  a  post  town  in  the  south- 
west corner  of  Windham  county,  is  in 
lat.  42°  47',  and  long.  4^^  9',  and  is  boun- 
ded north  by  Wilmington,  east  by  Hali- 
fax, south  by  Heath  and  Rowe,  Mass., 
and  west  by  Reedsborough.  It  lies  18 
miles  southeast  from  Bennington,  and  20 
northwest  from  Greenfield,  Mass.,  and 
contains  23,404  acres.  The  settlement 
was  commenced  in  1770,  by  a  Mr.  Bratlin 
and  Silas  Hainlinton.  In  1773,  Messrs. 
Angel,  Gustin,  Nelson,  Lamphire,  and 
Pike,  emigrants  from  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut,  moved  their  families  here. 
The  town  was  organized  March  23,  1780, 
and  Eliphalet  Hyde  was  first  town  clerk. 
Silas  Hamlinton  was  the  first  justice  of 
peace,  and  first  representative.  The  re- 
ligious denominations  are  Baptists,  Meth- 
odists, Universalists,  and  Congregational- 
ists.  There  have  been  several  instances 
of  longevity.  Mr.  Benj.  Cook  died  here 
in  1832,  aged  106  years.  His  hcaltJi  and 
strength  held  out  remarkabl}',  and  he  cel- 


ebrated his  hundredth  birth  day  by  ma- 
king a  pair  of  shoes,  without  spectacles- 
In  1793  the  canker  rash  was  very  mortaU 
and  carried  off  one  fourth  of  the  children 
in  town.  The  typhus  fever  prevailed  in 
1801,  and  was  fatal  to  more  than  40  adult 
persons.  Many  of  the  first  settlers  of 
this  township  had  numerous  families  of 
children.  Mr.  Pike  had  28  children,  10 
by  his  first  wife,  and  18  by  two  others. 
Most  of  these  lived  to  a  mature  age,  and 
19  of  them  were  alive  a  ft'W  years  since, 
the  youngest  of  whom  was  25  years  old. 
Deerfield  river  runs  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  township,  along  the  western 
part,  fertilizing  some  handsome  tracts  of 
meadow.  There  are  many  other  smaller 
streams  in  different  parts.  There  are  two 
natural  ponds.  Sawdaicda  pond  is  so 
called  from  an  Indian  of  that  name  who 
formerly  lived  near  it,  and  was  afterwards 
supposed  to  have  been  drowned  in  going 
down  Deerfield  river.  This  pond  has 
been  gradually  decreasing  for  50  years 
past,  by  land  forming  over  the  water, 
which,  to  the  extent  of  70  or  80  acres, 
rises  and  falls  with  the  waters  of  the 
pond.  The  surface  of  the  township  is  un- 
even, but  the  soil  is  generally  good,  and 
is  timbered  with  maple,  beech,  birch,  ash, 
spruce  and  hemlock.  A  mineral  spring 
was  discovered  here  in  1822,  which  was 
analyzed  by  Doct.  Wilson,  and  found  to 
contain  the  following  ingredients,  viz: 
muriate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  lime,  muri- 
ate of  magnesia,  carbonate  and  per-oxyde 
of  iron,  alumina  with  an  acid  trace.  It  is 
said  to  be  a  specific  for  cutaneous  erup- 
tions, scrofulous  humours,  dropsy,  gravel 
chronic  ulcers,  liver  complaint,  and  a  va- 
riety of  other  diseases.  The  western  part 
of  the  township  abounds  with  limestone, 
which  is  burnt  extensively  into  lime. — 
The  town  contains  a  well  finished  meet- 
ing house,  50  by  55  feet  on  the  ground, 
fourteen  school  districts,  two  grist  mills 
nine  saw  mills,  two  fulling  mills,  five 
stores,  one  tavern,  and  one  tannery.  Sta- 
tistics of  1840. — Horses,  267;  cattle,  2,- 
710;  sheep,  3,997;  swine,  989;  wheat, 
ba.  1,154;  barley,  375  ;  oats,  5,137;  rye, 
822  ;  buckwheat,  ]  ,044  ;  Ind.  corn,  3,270  ; 
potatoes,  43,978  ;  hay,  tons.  4,999  ;  sugar, 
lbs.  30,389;  wool,  6,809.  Population, 
1,391. 

Wild  Branch  originates  in  Eden,  runs 
through  the  western  part  of  Craftsbury, 
and  unites  with  the  river  Lamoille  in 
Wolcott. 

Wh.dersburgh.  Name  altered  toBarre, 
October  19,  1793.     Sr,e  Bnrrc. 

Williams'  River  is  formed  in  Ches- 
ter, by  the  union  of  three  considerable 
branches,  which  originate  in  small  streams 
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in  the  townships  of  Ludlow,  Andover, 
Windham  and  Grafton.  These  three 
branches  unite  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to 
the  southeast  of  the  two  villages  in  Ches- 
ter, and  their  united  waters,  after  running 
15  miles  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  fall 
into  Connecticut  river  in  Rockingham, 
three  miles  above  Bellows  Falls.  Along 
this  river  is  some  fine  intervale,  and  it 
affords  several  good  mill  privileges.  Wil- 
liams' river  derives  its  name  from  the 
celebrated  Rev.  John  Williams,  who  was 
taken  by  the  Indians  at  Deerfield,  Mass., 
in  J  704,  and  who,  at  the  mouth  of  this 
stream,  preached  a  sermon  to  his  fellow 
captives. 

WiLLiAMSTowN,  a  post  town  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  Orange  county,  is 
in  lat  44"  6'  and  long.  4°  28',  and  is 
bounded  north  by  Barre,  east  by  Wash- 
ington, south  by  Brookfield,  and  west  by 
Northfield.  It  lies  11  miles  southeasterly 
from  Montpelier,  and  45  northwesterly 
from  Windsor.  It  was  granted  Novem- 
ber 6,  1780,  and  chartered  August  9, 1781, 
to  Samuel  Clark  and  others,  containing 
23,040  acres.  The  settlement  of  this 
township  was  commenced  in  June,  1784, 
by  Hon.  Elijah  Paine,  John  Paine,  John 
Smith,  Joseph  Crane,  and  Josiah  Lyman. 
Penuel  Deming  moved  his  family  here  in 
February,  1785,  and  this  was  the  first 
family  in  town.  Hon.  Cornelius  Lynde 
moved  here  in  1786.  The  town  was  or- 
ganized September  4,  1787.  Cornelius 
Lynde  was  the  first  town  clerk,  and  Eli- 
jah Paine  the  first  representative.  The 
religious  denominations  are  Congrega- 
tionalists,  Baptists,  Methodists,  Freewill 
Baptists,  and  Universalists.  The  Con- 
gregational church  was  organized  in  1795, 
and  now  has  99  members.  The  ministers 
of  this  church  have  been  the  Revs.  Jesse 
Olds,  Nathan  Waldo,  Benton  Pixley,  Joel 
Davis  and  Andrew  Royce.  The  Rev.  J. 
Davis  is  the  present  minister.  Their 
meeting  house  was  built  in  1812.  The 
Baptist  church  consists  of  90  members. 
The  Rev.  Friend  Blood  is  their  present 
minister.  They  built  a  new  meeting 
house  in  1839.  The  Methodist  church 
consists  of  152  members,  and  has  a  con- 
venient chapel.  The  Universalists  built 
a  meeting  house  in  1835,  and  the  Freewill 
Baptists  one  in  1841.  Rev.  Lester  War- 
ren is  minister  of  the  former,  and  Rev. 
Joshua  Tucker  of  the  latter.  In  August, 
1839,  a  store  was  burnt  in  this  town,  with 
all  its  contents,  by  the  spontaneous  igni- 
tion and  explosion  of  a  hogshead  of  N.  E. 
rum.  The  hogshead  was  about  half  full, 
50  per  cent,  above  proof.  It  exploded 
about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
store  was  so  quickly  enveloped  in  flames 


that  the  people  within  had  barely  time  to 
escape  with  their  lives.  There  had  been 
no  fire  in  the  store  during  the  day,  and 
the  cause  of  the  ignition  was  not  ascer- 
tained. This  township  lies  on  the  height 
of  lands  between  VVinooski  and  White 
rivers,  and  contains  no  large  streams. 
A  brook,  which  here  runs  down  a  steep 
hill  towards  the  west,  divides  naturally, 
and  while  one  part  runs  to  the  north^ 
forming  Steven's  branch  of  Winooski 
river,  the  other  runs  to  the  south,  forming 
the  second  branch  of  White  river.  The 
turnpike  from  Royalton  to  Montpelier 
passes  along  these  streams,  and  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Gulf  Road,  on  account 
of  the  deep  ravine  through  which  it  pass- 
es in  this  township,  near  the  head  of  the 
second  branch.  The  hills  here,  upon, 
each  side  of  the  branch,  are  very  high  and 
abrupt,  and  approach  so  near  each  other 
as  hardly  to  leave  space  for  a  road  be- 
tween them.  In  this  ravine  a  medicinal 
spring  has  recently  been  discovered  which 
is  thought  to  be  equal  to  that  at  Claren- 
don. This  township  is  timbered  princi- 
pally with  hard  wood,  and  the  soil  is  well 
adapted  to  the  production  of  grass.  There 
is  a  small  but  pleasant  village  near  the 
centre  of  the  township,  containing  2  or  3 
meeting  houses,  2  stores,  1  tavern,  1  tan- 
nery, several  mills  and  mechanics'  shops, 
and  about  35  dwelling  houses.  There 
are  in  town  17  school  districts  and  16 
school  houses,  1  grist,  1  clover,  1  fulling 
and  8  saw  mills.  Statistics  of  1840. — 
Horses,  474  ;  cattle,  2,909  ;  sheep,  11,433 ; 
swine,  1,960;  wheat,  bush.  3,712;  barlev, 
232;  oats,  26,530;  rye,  518;  buckwheat, 
3,927;  Indian  corn,  4,528;  potatoes,  85,- 
066  ;  hay,  tons,  5,459  ;  sugar,  lbs.  33,451 ; 
wool,  20,555.     Population,  1,620. 

WiLLiSTON,  a  post  town  in  the  central 
part  of  Chittenden  county,  is  in  lat.  44" 
25'  and  long.  3"'  58',  and  is  bounded  north 
by  Winooski  river,  which  separates  it 
from  Essex,  east  by  Jericho  and  Rich- 
mond, south  by  St.  George,  and  west  by 
Muddy  brook,  which  separates  it  from 
Burlington.  It  lies  27  miles  northwest 
from  Montpelier,  and  was  chartered  June 
7,  1763.  It  was  called  Williston  in  honor 
of  Samuel  Willis,  one  of  the  grantees. 
The  settlement  of  this  township  was  com- 
menced in  May,  1774,  by  Thomas  Chit- 
tenden, who  was  joined  in  1776,  by  Elihu 
Allen,  Abijah  Pratt,  John  Chamberlin 
and  Jonathan  Spaflbrd.  These  families 
had,  however,  but  just  arrived,  when  the 
enemy  advanced  from  Canada,  and  all  the 
settlements  in  this  part  of  the  country 
were  abandoned.  John  Chamberlain  was 
attacked  in  his  house  by  the  Indians,  and 
a  hired  man   and  a  child  were  killed  by 
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them.  The  settlers  returned  after  the 
war,  and  in  178G  the  town  was  organized. 
Robert  Donnelly  was  the  first  town  clerk, 
and  Jonathan  Spaftbrd  the  first  represen- 
tative. The  religious  denominations  are 
Congregationalists,  Baptists,  and  Metho- 
dists. Rev.  Aaron  Collins  was  settled 
over  the  Congregational  church  January 
29,  1800,  and  dismissed  in  1S03 ;  Rev. 
James  Johnson  was  settled  in  October, 
1818,  and  dismissed  in  October,  1823; 
Rev.  Josiah  F.  Goodhue  was  settled  from 
May,  1824,  to  1833;  Rev.  Jonathan  Hurl- 
but  from  1834  to  1838,  and  Rev.  Simeon 
Parmelee  since  1838.  Their  first  meeting 
house,  built  in  1797,  was  taken  down  a 
few  years  ago,  and  a  beautiful  new  one 
of  brick,  40  feet  by  60,  erected.  The 
other  public  buildings  are  a  town  house, 
of  brick,  30  feet  by  42,  and  an  academy, 
of  wood,  26  by  36,  and  two  stories  iiigh. 
Mrs.  Susannah  Hart  died  here  in  1830, 
aged  104  years,  Mrs.  Susannah  Wells, 
about  1811,  aged  104,  and  Mrs.  Rachel 
Mann,  aged  96.  Mrs.  Adocia  Thatcher, 
a  daughter  of  the  latter,  is  now  living 
here,  aged  92,  but  she  has  not  walked  for 
4.5  years.  She  has  a  sister  in  Stockholm, 
N.  Y.,  100  years  old,  who  formerly  resi- 
ded here.  There  are  7  persons  now  liv- 
ing here  who  are  over  84  years  old,  and 
30  who  are  over  70.  Gov.  Thomas  Chit- 
tenden died  here  Aug.  2.5,  1797.  (See 
part  second,  p.  85.)  Williston  is  a  very 
fine  farming  township.  The  surface  is 
diversified,  but  not  mountainous.  The 
soil  is  a  rich  loam,  of  a  black  or  yellow 
color,  and  produces  abundant  crops.  Wi- 
nooski  river  washes  the  border  of  this 
township,  and  there  are  within  it  some 
small  streams,  on  which  mills  have  been 
erected, but  there  are  only  two  which  can 
be  called  good  mill  privileges.  Williston 
contains  9  school  districts,  6  saw  mills, 
4  stores,  2  taverns,  and  2  tanneries.  Sta- 
ti.?d<:5o/1840.— Horses,  421 ;  cattle,  2,054  ; 
sheep,  13,035  ;  swine,  1,465  ;  wheat, 
bush.  2,726;  barley,  40;  oats,  19,970; 
rye,  2,064;  buckwheat,  406;  Ind.  corn, 
7,.526 ;  potatoes,  42,52!» ;  hay,  tons,  4,926  ; 
sugar,  lbs.  13,167;  wool,  23,138.  Popu- 
lation, 1,5.54. 

Wili.oughby's  Lake.     See  Westmore. 

WiLLouGHBv's  River  issues  from  Wil- 
loughby's  lake  in  Westmore,  runs  through 
the  south  part  of  Brownington,  and  unites 
with  Barton  river  in  the  north  part  of 
Barton. 

Wilmington,  a  post  town  in  the  wes- 
tern part  of  Windham  county,  is  in  lat. 
42°  52'  and  lonw.  4°  9',  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Dover  and  a  part  of  Somerset, 
easrt  by  Marlborough,  south  by  Whiting- 
ham,  and  west  by    Searsbufgh.     It   lies 


17  miles  east  from  Bennington,  and  46 
southwest  from  Windsor.  The  settle- 
ment was  commenced  before  the  revolu- 
tionary war  by  emigrants  from  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut,  but  the  settlement 
was,  for  several  years,  retarded  in  conse- 
quence of  the  township  having  been  twice 
chartered  by  New-Hampshire,  to  different 
proprietors,  first  by  the  name  of  Wilming- 
ton, and  afterwards  by  the  name  of  Dra- 
per. The  first  charter  was  dated  April 
25,  1751,  and  the  second  June  17,  1763. 
The  Congregational  church  was  organ- 
ized here  in  1780  and  has  had  the  follow- 
ing ministers,  Rev.  Winslow  Packard 
from  July  3,  1781  to  Oct.  12,  1784;  Rev. 
Jonas  Hatch  from  March  7,  1787  to  Feb. 
18,  1791  ;  Rev.  E.  Fairbanks  from  Sept. 
11,1793  to  Jan.  3,  1800;  Rev.  Alvan  To- 
bey  from  Sept.  1603  to  Oct.  1 8, 181 0  ;  Rev. 
Wm.  B.  Stow  from  July,  1812 to  Oct.  19, 
1814;  Rev.  Joel  Wright  from  Oct.  28, 
1829  to  Jan.  2d,  1834  ;  and  Rev.  Geo.  But- 
terfield  the  present  minister  settled  June 
5,  1839.  Tlie  other  denominations  are 
Baptists,  Methodists  and  Universalists. 
The  Rev.  Mansfield  Bruce  is  minister  of 
the  Baptist  church.  The  east  and  west 
branch  ofDeerfield  river  unite  in  this  town- 
ship,and  there  are  two  other  considerable 
streams  called  Beaver  and  Cold  brook. 
There  is  one  large  natural  pond,  called 
Ray's  pond,  on  the  outlet  of  which  is  a 
grist  mill.  There  is  also  a  grist  mill 
on  a  branch  ofDeerfield  river.  There 
are  in  town  12  school  districts  and  school- 
houses,  2  grist,  8  saw  and  1  fulling  mill, 
1  carding  machine,  I  trip-hammer,  2  tav- 
erns, 4  stores  and  2  tanneries.     Statistics 

of  1840. Horses,   2.53  ;    cattle,  3,044 ; 

sheep,  2,920  ;  swine,  1,133  ;  wheat,  bush. 
1,152;  oats,  8,962;  rye,  895  ;  buckwheat, 
737;  Indian  corn,  1,618;  potatoes,  66»- 
110;  hay,  tons,  4,991  ;  sugar,  lbs.  81,159; 
wool,  5,419.     Population,  1,296. 

Windham,  a  post  town  in  the  north- 
western part  of  Windham  county,  is  in 
lat.  43°  ir  and  long.  4*^  19',  and  is  boun- 
ded north  by  Andover,  east  by  Grafton, 
south  by  Jamacia,  and  west  by  London- 
derrv.  It  lies  31  miles  northeast  from 
Bennington,  and  25  southwest  from  Wind- 
sor. This  town  was  formerly  a  part  of 
Londonderry.  It  was  set  off,  and  with 
the  addition  of  a  small  gore  of  land  called 
Mack's  Leg,  was  constituted  a  separate 
township  by  the  name  of  Windham. 
Among  the  first  settlers  of  this  township 
were  Edward  Aiken,  James  McCormick 
and  John  Woodburn.  It  was  organized 
immediately  after  the  division.  The  re- 
ligious denominations  are  Congrcgation- 
alists.  Baptists,  Methodists  and  Univer- 
salists.    The  Rev.  John  Lawton  was  set- 
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tied  over  thf^  Congregational  church  Oct. 
4,  lenO,  aatl  disiiiisstd  Oct.  1619.  The 
Rev.S.R-  Anns,  the  present  minister,  was 
settled  Jan.  5,  1825,  There  are  two  Con- 
gregational meeting  houses,  one  in  the 
north  part  and  the  other  near  the  centre. 
The  latter  was  built  about  the  year  1807, 
and  the  other  a  little  before.  The  Rev 
M.  D.  Miller  is  minister  of  the  Baptist 
church.  The  line,  between  this  town- 
ship and  Londonderry,  runs  along  the 
summit  of  a  considerable  mountain.  The 
streams  are  all  small,  and  consist  of 
branches  of  Williams', Saxton's  and  West 
river.  In  the  northwest  port  of  the  town 
is  a  considerable  pond.  The  most  impor- 
tant minerals  found  in  this  township  are 
actynolite,  chlorite,  garnets,  serpentine, 
steatite  and  talc.  The  actynolite  is  found 
about  two  miles  from  the  south  meeting- 
house, on  the  road  leading  to  Grafton.  It 
is  in  slender  four  sided  prisms  of  a  leek 
green  color.  Some  of  the  crystals  are 
five  or  six  inches  in  length,  and  they  vary 
from  a  hundredth  of  an  inch  to  an  inch 
in  breadth.  These  crystals  are  embed- 
ded in  talc,  and  are  very  abundant.  Be- 
sides actynolite  and  talc  at  this  locality, 
within  the  compass  of  a  few  feet,  are 
found  common  serpentine,  amianthus  and 
lio-niform  and  earthy  asbestiis.  The 
town  is  divided  into  eight  school  districts 
with  a  schoolhouse  in  each.  There  are 
also',  1  grist  mill,  7  saw  mills,  2  stores,  1 
tavern  and  one  tannery.  StuUstirs  of 
1840.— Horses,  l.jO;  cattle,  l,82i);  sheep, 
5,702;  swine,  781;  wheat,  bush.  1,378; 
barley,  518;  oats,  5,177  ;  rye,  894  ;  buck- 
wheat, 561  ;  Indian  corn,  1,434  ;  pota- 
toes, 36,083 ;  hay,  tons,  2,723 ;  sugar,  lbs. 
15,830;  wool,  11,722.  Population,  757. 
Windham  County,  lies  in  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  state.  It  is  situated  be- 
tween 42-^  44'  and  43°  16'  north  lat.  and 
between  4°  and  4*42'  east  long.,  being 
36  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  28 
wide  from  east  to  west,  and  containing 
about  780  squai-e  miles.  It  is  bounded 
north  by  Windsor  county,  east  by  Con- 
necticut river,  which  separates  it  from 
Cheshire  county,  N.  H.,  south  by  Hamp- 
shire county,  Mass.,  and  west  by  Ben- 
nington county.  This  county  was  incor- 
porated by  the  name  of  Cumberland,  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1789.  Newfane,  lying  near  the 
centre,  is  the  seat  of  justice.  The  Su- 
preme Court  sits  here  on  the  3d  Tuesday 
after  the  4th  Tuesday  in  January,  and 
the  County  Court  on  the  2d  Tuesday  in 
April  and  September.  There  are  several 
pleasant  villages  in  this  county,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  Brattleborough, 
Bellows  Falls  andjFayettville.  In  the  lat- 
ter situated  in  New  Fane  are  the  county 


buildings.  Connecticut  river  washes  the 
eastern  border,  Williams'  and  Saxton's 
river  water  the  northeastern  part,  West 
river,  the  central  part,  Deerfield  river, 
the  southwestern  part.  The  tract,  em- 
br.aced  witliin  the  county  of  Windham,  is 
hilly  and  uneven,  and,  in  the  western 
part,  mountainous.  Its  geological  fea- 
tures, though  distinctly  marked,  are  very 
irregular.  Few  continuous  ranges  can 
be  traced  with  certainty,  and  many  sec- 
tions, especially  the  western,  have  not  as 
yet  been  particularly  explored.  The  ge- 
ological character  of  the  county  is  uni- 
formly primitive.  The  western  part  is  of 
the  oldest  and  the  eastern  of  more  recent 
formation.  Statistics  of  1840. — Horses, 
4,969;  cattle,  42,661;  sheep,  114,336; 
swine,  29,435  ;  wheat,  bush.  23,796;  bar- 
ley, 8,129;  oats,  178,761;  rye,  33,502; 
buck-wheat,  13,387;  Indian  corn,  139,- 
923;  potatoes,  743,366;  bay,  tons,  70,- 
393  ;  sugar,  lbs.  423,400  ;  wool,  222,260. 
Population,  27,431. 

Windmill  Point.     See  Jllburgh. 

Windsor,  a  post  tov/n  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Windsor  county,  is  in  lat.  43°  29' 
and  long.  4°  29',  and  is  hounded  north  by 
Ilartland,  easterly  by  Connecticut  river, 
which  separates  it  trom  Cornish,  N.  H., 
south  by  Weathersfield,  and  westerly  by 
Reading.  It  lies  55  miles  southeast  from 
Montpeiier,  55  northeast  from  Benning- 
ton, 95  from  Hoston,  and  420  from  Wash- 
ington. It  was  chartered  to  Samuel  Ash- 
ley and  58  others,  July  6,  1761,  contain- 
ing, by  charter,  23,500  acres.  The  pro- 
prietors immediately  organized  them- 
selves under  this  charter,  and  proceeded 
to  survey,  make  a  plan  of,  and  allot  the 
town.  The  first  permanent  settlement 
in  the  town  was  commenced  by  Captain 
Steele  Smith,  who  removed  his  family 
from  Farmlngton,  Ct.,  to  this  town,  in 
August,  1764.  At  that  time  there  was  no 
road  north  of  Charleston,  N.H.  The  next 
season  Maj.  Elisha  Hawley,  Capt.  Israel 
Curtis,  Dea.  Hez.  Thompson,  Dea.  Thos. 
Cooper,  and  some  others,  came  on  and 
began  improvements.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  man  b}'  the  name  of  Solomon  Em- 
mons, and  his  wife,  who  had  erected  a 
hut,  and  were  living  here  when  Captain 
Smith  arrived,  but  he  had  not  purchased 
the  land,  or  made  any  improvements  with 
a  view  to  a  permanent  settlement.  Mrs. 
Emmons  was  the  first  and  for  some  time 
the  only  white  woman,  who  resided  in 
the  town.  She  was  for  many  years 
supported  by  the  town,  and  died  about 
1833.  She  was  for  a  number  of  years 
the  only  midwife  for  many  miles  around. 
Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  who  recently  died  in 
town,  aged  77  years,  a  son  of  Capt.  Steele 
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Sinitli,  was  I'l'.Mlrslcliiid  born.  The  town  I  this  rliurcli  lin  ve  bfcii  Ucv.  Dr.  ONipmnn, 
was  r;i[i'Mlly  settled,  .•iii'i  was  soon  or:^3ii-  i  m  l~i~^,  who  was  succeeded  by  the  llev. 
i'/.ed,  llioir^li  liie  records  d.)  not  show  the  j  <  ieoi  o'e  Leonard,  who  conlinued  till 
time  when.  i)ea.  '1  iioinas  Coojjer  was  I  Ir:.''.) ;  Rev.  Wai.  liorton,  wlio  olFicia- 
t!ic  first  town  clerk.  Dvirinir  tln' contro- 1  ted  from  l-'JH  to  l.-':^.');  Rev.  Darius  JJar- 
versy  between  the  government  of  iNew  i  ker,  from  lrt:Ji3  to  1  (;;{,-:' ;  and  Rev.  O.  11. 
York  nnd  iS'ew  Hampshire,  rcspeclinir  the  |  i?tnples,  tVoni  Isodto  ISll,  The  Rev.W. 
jurisdiction  oftiie  terriiory  now  forminfr  I  D.  Wilson  is  tiie  present  minister.  Tho 
llio  state  of  Vermont,  the  proprietors  of  cluircii  cdiftc;  is  of  brick,  in  Grecian 
Windsor  became  alarmed  for  tl.eir  title,  j  style,  and  was  tonsecrat(>d  Nov. 'J(),  J>'.2'i. 
and  conveyed  their  r(^f peclive  refills  ot'|lliias  a  <jooci  ornan  and  bell.  In  17IJ3 
land,  in  trust,  to  Col.  .Nathan  >tone,  who  I  the  town  was  divided  into  two  distinct 
snrrendered  the  same  to  Wni.  'i'ryon,  the  i  paribhes,  by  a:i  act  of  the  Lenjislalnre.  In 
Governor  of  the  Province  of  New  York,  1614,  liiese  tw-j  parishes  were,  by  an  act 
who  rcirranted  the  tov.-nshij)  to  (.'ol. Stone  i  of  tho  Lejris'ature,  erected  into  two  dis- 
and  2-i  others,  by  Letters  I'atent,  dated  |  tinct  towns,  by  the  names  of  A\'indsor 
W.Trcb  03,  177'J.  Both  these  Royal  irrants  |  and  W'est  VVin<i.?or,  with  the  rliriit  in  each 
resTved  one  whole  share  ibr  the  I'rona-  I  to  send  a  rcpri>seniative  to  tiie  General 
gation  Society,  one  siiare  lor  tiie  lirstset-  i  Assembiv.     Tbe  next  year,  liowcver,  the 


tied  minister  of  the  a'ospol,  on?  tor  a  jiiebe 
for  the  Cluirch  of  I'-n^land,  and  one  fur 
the  beneht  of  a  pviliiic  se.jjool  in  town. 
From  wliat  few  of  the  jnoprietors"  records 
Jire  now  romainincr,  it  afiiiL-ars  that  the 
public  lots  were  drawn  and  set  apart,  ac 


p.irty  e.xeitement  wiiieh  had  induced  that 
measure,  havinir  in  some  dei;ree  subsided, 
tiie)'  Were  reunited  a^^ain  into  one  town, 
under  tho  anciejit  name  of  Windsor. 
Tjiis  town  is  hilly,  but  it  is  well  watered 
by  small  streams,  and   the  soil  is  i'ertile. 


cordiniT  to  a  plan  or  map  of  the  town,  then  |  Nearly  all  the  tillaireable   land  in  town  is 


in  exist. Mice,  i>revioiis  to  the  reufrant  of 
1772.  Cut  alter  that  arrant,  the  old  plan 
ecems  to  have  disappeared,  and  a  new  one 
w-as  substituted,  in  v.'liich  uU  the  public 
rig'his  are  located  on  tlie  most  barren  and 
inaccessible  part  of  Ascutncy  mountain  ; 
60  that  they  are  of  no  value  to  the  town. 
At  an  early  period,  two  reii.'jious  rocieties 
of  the  Conarreirational  order  were  termed 
in  Windsor,  one  in  the  east  and  the  oth- 
er in  the  w"St  parish  of  the  town.  .About 
the  year  177H,  the  Rev.  Maitin  Tuller 
and  the  Rev.  Pelalia!  Chapin  were  ordain- 
ed the  first  ministers  over  their  respec- 
tive churches  in  those  parishes.  Tiic 
Rev.  Pamiiel  Shuttleworl ii  succeeded  Mr. 
Tuller,  a^  the  pastiirofthe  Coiiirre;ration. 
al  church  in  the  east  parish,  wiio  was  or- 
dained   June   Ol?,    1T!'().     I!  is   successors 


settled  ;  but  is  capable  of  subsisting  a 
much  denser  j)opulalio.T  than  it  does  at 
present.  The  principal  streain  in  town 
is  Mill  lu-ook.  it  rises  in  the  wesierly 
part  of  Rcadmcr,  and  ai'ier  an  easterly 
course  of  about  Ifj  mih  s,  it  falls  into  t^on. 
necticut  river  at  the  south  end  of  \\'ind- 
sor  villajre.  It  atfordb  a  variety  of  null 
sr-ats.  Ascutncy  mninlain  is  situated 
partly  in  Wealhersileld  and  partly  in 
Windsor  :  the  line  between  the  towns 
passinir  across  the  apex:  of  tlie  mountain. 
Sec  .^scutnci.'.  The  timber  of  this  town- 
ship is  principally  sugar  maple,  white 
maple,  bir<-h,  asli,  walnut,  red  oak,  but- 
ternut, bassv.ood,  white  pine,  spruce,  ami 
hemlock,  ll'ittilsor  v'dlo'jc  is  situated  on 
the  west  bank  of  Connecticut  river,  about 
e([ui-distaut  Irom    the   nonh    and    soutii 


have  lieen  Rev.  i'-enj.  Jlall,  Rev.  Bancroft  I  lines  of  the  township,      it  is  built  on  the 

westerly  side  of  the  meadow,  which  here 
is  larire  and  beautiful,  about  one  Iburtli 
of  a  mile  from  the  river,  b-tween  .Mill 
brool.  on  the  south  and  southwest,  and 
the  I'uik-hole  brook,  so  called,  wiiich  ter- 
minates  it  on   the   north  and  norlir.vest. 


Fowler,  Rev.  John  V.'heeler,  Rev.  Geo. 
Wilson,  and  Rev.  Thiunas  Kidiier.  The 
latter  was  recently  dismissed.  The  Con- 
prCij-ational  church  in  the  west  parish  has 
been  tor  some  lime  vacant.  Tliere  is  al- 
so a  small  Baptist  cl:urt-!i  in  tiie  v.est  nar- 


ish,  of  which  Elder  Suniiel  i.ia\vsou  i.s  !  Tliese  two  btreams  approach  very  near  to 
the  p.islor.  In  l-^l!!  a  Baptist  church  and  I  eacli  other  on  tin*  west  fide  uf  the  villaire, 
er.ciety  was  forn'ied  in  tiie  east  parish,  i  leaviiii^  but  a  narrow  islhinus  between 
Rev.  Jos.hna  Bradley  was  liie  iirst  pastor  I  them  ;   then  suddenly  turniui.',  the  ime  to 


over  this  ciiurch  He  has  been  succeed- 
ed by  tlie  llev.  Lelaiid  Howard,  the  [lev. 
Roiiieo  Jllton,  and  the  Rev.  l-lijah  llutch- 
insiiii,  who  is  the  |)iesi'nt  (lastur.  .An 
I'.jiif-ropal  church,  by  the  name  of  St. 
Pcii/t's  rliiirc/i,   was   or:j;aiii/.i'd   here  Nov 


the  s.Kitli,  and  tiu;  other  to  the  north, 
they  diviTifc  to  the  e.vlent  of  a  mile,  and 
then  both  turnintT  easterly,  they  fill  into 
th.>  (^nuu^•ticul.  It  is  tiiri.-ii^ii  llns  l.siU- 
iiius  tli.it  the  main  roaiis  from  Rradinnr^ 
aii.l  the  west  parish  of"  WindN.ir,  and   the 


ii),  1~'H(,  under  tho  lemi<.>rarv  ministry  ofi  ro. id  from  Woodstock,  ivii'cii  form  a  iuno- 
the  Rev.  Dr.  .Morss.     The  miaislers  of  j  lion  a  litilo  west  of  llio  viiiaoe,  enter  it. 
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"^'iieslte  of  til''  village  is  uneven,  and  the 
n'ain  street,  vhlc!;  parses  llirougii  it  from 
north  10  KDiith,  if?  sorpen'ine,  uiakin'^  no 
less  tiian  four  vrrv   obtu«e  aiicr'u's  witliiri 
the  village:  tlic  c'lTcct   of  wind;  is,  that 
not  »;iorc  lli.'.n  u'oout  one  tliird  nf  ihe  vil- 
lage can  lit!   seen   from  anv  one  i)oirit  of 
view.     The    village    contains    about   i'2'> 
dwelling  houses.     It  is   rn'.hcT  compact- 
ly built,   and  several  of   '.he   houses    are 
eleirant.      The    place    is    much    adorn- 
ed with  trees  and  shrubbery,  which,  uni- 
ted with  the  Jiill  prospec*  around,  and  aj 
fine  view   of  Ascntney  in-  iinlain,  which  | 
lies  3  miles  southwest  of  it,  render  it  one  | 
of  the  most  plfasai\t  v-ili,i2rt'^  in  this  parti 
of  the  country.     The  public  buildir.rrs  arc  i 
three  houses   for   public   vvorship,  a  court 
house,  v.  iu're  the   U.  S.  Circuit  and  Dis- 
trict Courts  meet  r.nnuaiiy,  on   ti>e  *21st 
and  i^Tth  of  May ;  tiie   state  prison  ;  and 
a  seminary  for   youn^  rrontlemon  and  la- 
dies.    The  latter  i.^  under  the  char^re  of 
Messrs.   J.  Swett,  Jr.  and  Ah^nzo  Jack- 
man.     For  the  purpose  of  all'oriting  the 
viilasiC  the  advantarres  of  water  pokvcr,  in 
1835  a  stonf;  dam  was  constructed  across 
Ivlil!  brook,  half  a  mile  from  its  'nouth.  It 
13  3C0  feel  in  K  n^lh,  5G  in  breadth  at  tlie 
base,  IQ  a!  tiie  top,  and  4.2  feet  i'l  height, 
foviiiiuL;  u  lese/voii    ofviater  i.e^rly  oiie 
n)i!e  in  lenglli,  witli  a  surface   of  ]C'0  a- 
crcs,  haviuf/  an  available  fall  of  GO  feet  iii 
the  diit.ince  of  ore  liiird  of  a  inil.>.     The 
tlam  is  built  on  the  arc  of  a  circle,  over 
vhich,  in  flood   time,  the  water  tlows  in 
an  unbroken    siioel   [02   fte;   in    length, 
forming  one  of  the   most  beautiful  cas- 
cades in  the  country.     Tlie   village  con- 
tains at  prciicnt   1    grist  mill,  1  suw  null, 
2  tiinn.^ric.s,  a  post  oliice,  3  taverns,  4  law- 
yers, 4  physicians,   a    printing    otlice,  at 
■which  is  published  the    '»'erni')rit  Ciironi- 
cle,  by  Bishop  iV,  Tracy,'.)   stores  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  and  the  usual  variety  of  me- 
chanics' siiops.     M.my  of  the  hous^.q  are 
elegant,  und  the   village    is  rendered  de- 
lighli^ul    by    tlio    shade-trees,    shrubbery, 
and  fine    gardens.     The  garden   ot'  Hon. 
Horace  lOverett  otfers  one  ofthc  best  spe- 
cinieiis  of  horticultural  taste  and  skill  in 
this  Ecctiim   of  the  country.     Tliere  are 
two  small    villaifes   in    ti>e   v/est    parish, 
called  Iiroi:'nscillc  and   ihedilsvillt.     The 
former  )ias>  a  jueetiiig  house,  occupied  by 
the  Methodi.«.t.s,  2  stores,   1  tavern,  I  saw 
mil!,  nod  several  iin'chanics'  .shops.    Tlie 
latter  has   a    meeting  housr,  occupied  by 
the  Freewill  I{:i|)tists  and  Un'versuiists,  1 
litore,  1    tavern,  1   taim-ry,  I    shoo   sliop, 
&c.      SUnHstics   of  liJO— Horso?,   r>Ol  ; 
cattle,  -.','li^;  sheen,  1-J,4"J'J;  fwine,    1,- 
241  :     wheat,    busiiels,     v',c()4  ;    barlw, 
J03  •    oal.s,    15,e-J-3  ;    rye,  4,077  ;   buck- 


wheat, 1,H47;  Itidinn  corn,  Vij'.VJO;  pota- 
toes, til, 075  ;  hav,  t-ons,  •"),t)7;'.  ;  sugar, ib3. 
iy,3v!0;  wool,  2.'),313.  IVpulatiun  ,-2,744. 
^V'I.^•Jl!■o|{  C'UNTV  is  situated  on  the 
cast  side  of  the  Green  Mom. tains,  between 
43'^  13'  and  43°  5G'  norlh  lu.  and  between 
4-"  7'  and  4''4.j'  east  long,  being  4d  Uiiies 
lonpr  from  north  to  soutli,  and  oil  wide 
from  east  to  west,  aiui  contnining  about 
^00  square  rai'es.  It  is  bounded  norlii  by 
Orange  county,  east  by  Connecticut  riv- 
er, which  separates  it  from  Grafton  :ind 
Cheshire  counties,  IN'.  H.,  south  by  Wind- 
ham county,  and  westb}'  Rutland  county. 
This  county  was  incorpornteJ  in  IVbrua- 
ry,  17r1.  Woodstocl:,  situated  near  the 
centre  of  the  countv,  is  ti\e  se.it  of  justice. 
The  sup'^eme  court  slis  here  the4tL  Tues- 
day ne.\t  following  the  Itli  Tuesday  of 
January,  and  the  co  intv"  courts  on  the  last 
Tuerd.iv  in  May  and  November.  There 
are  several  pk-abant  village'.  In  the  coun- 
ty, tlio  most  important  of  whicli  are  VVind- 
sor,  Woodstock,  iXcrwich,  and  Roj-alton. 
Wliite  river  runs  acro.ss  the  nortJi  part  of 
the  county,  Queciiee  nver  through  the 
central  part,  and  Bkick  river  through  the 
south  part.  Pome  of  the  he-ad  branck.es 
of  West  and  Williams'  rivers  rise  iu  the 
sop.tiiwosfern  }<art.  Tiie  surtVice  of  this 
i^ouij'.v  is  iindven,  but  th<.'  soil  is  generally 
of  an  excellent  quality,  producing  fine 
crops  •'d' grass,  corn,  and  grain.  A  range 
of  talco-arglUaceoUi  siate  passes  through 
the  western  part  of  the  county,  in  which 
several  quarries  of  excellent  steatite  or 
soap  stone  lia\e  been  opened,  parLicuIarly 
in  Plymouth,  iJridgewater,  and  Bethel. 
In  the  southeartern  jiart  is  an  abundance 
of  excellent  granile,  and  primitive  lime- 
stone abounds  in  the  southwestern  part, 
where  it  is  extensively  manutactured  into 
lime,  particuhirlv  lu  Fly  mouth.  The 
rocks  in  tiie  other  parts  are  principally 
gneiss,  mica  slate,  and  hornblende.  A 
range  of  argillaceous  s-late  o.xtends  into 
the  not  th western  part  of  the  county.  The 
mica  ami  talcose  shite,  in  many  places, 
abounds  u'ilh  ijarnets.  Stutistics  of  Ii^lO. 
—  Horsr-s,  f<,440;  cattle,  r.l,>-G3;  sheep, 
2;i-S,><*o;  swin,-",  'iQ.:?31;  wheat,  bu.  GG,- 
(.j'.t;  barlev,  r),l<>4';  oats,  30l,il-2G;  rye, 
4G,1-JG;  biiekwheut,  4'.t,3'^0 ;  Ind.  corn, 
lG~*,-^'.*7  ;  potatoes,  l,lt7"J,7.'>3  ;  hay,  tons, 
!U7,IO'.t;  sugar,  lbs.  40-2,  !44  ;  wool, r>5'2,- 
770.     r(i[)ulation,  40,3.'.;). 

WiMiMi ,  a  post  t.;wn  in  the  ea..itcru 
pnrt  o!"  Henniiiirton  countv,  is  in  kit.  43-* 
10'  ami  long.  4''  7',  and  is  bounded  uurth 
by  Peru,  east  by  Jamaica  and  a  part  of 
Lonibmdeny,  fioutli  by  S'ratton,  and  we3t 
by  Manchester.  lilies  2."i  miles  northeast 
from  Benninirton,  r>3  suiilhwisl  from 
;  Windsor,  and   v;as  chartered   fcJepiembcr 
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15,  IToI,  coiilaiiiinrT  by  clnrtor  Srt.OlO 
acres.  Mr.  N:itli;in:cl  Brown,  from  Mns- 
saclm.^etls,  coinniencod  the  peltloiiifnl  of 
tliis  tov/nsliij-.,  durlnr^  the  revol>ui<jn.try 
war.  The  town  was  orrraniy.ei!  ubout  tlic 
year  17'jG.  Asa  Brebe  jr.  wa.s  first  town 
clerk,  and  Asa  Bcebe  was  first  represent- 
ative. The  rcliijiouri  denominations  :ire 
Congrcjrationaiists,  Methodists,  and  J?ap- 
tists.  'J"he  Rev.  B.  BarreH  was  settled 
over  llie  Congregational  clnireh  about  liie 
time  tlio  town  was  organized,  who  died 
about  two  years  after.  There  has  been 
no  settled  minister  since,  Tliere  is  a 
email  union  ineelincr  house  situated  near 
the  centre  of  the  township,  and  aiiotiier 
in  the  eastern  part,  belonging  to  the  Con- 
gregatioiialifts  and  Baptists.  Tiie  Con- 
grcgationalists  are  supplied  by  the  pre- 
ceptor of  Buir  Seminar}',  and  the  ^Iciho- 
dists  by  cireuit  preachers.  The  town  is 
watered  by  Winhall  river  which  alibrds 
a  great  number  of  good  mill  privileges. 
There  are  in  town  five  school  districts, 
and  four  school  houses, one  grist  and  seven 
Baw  mills,  one  store,  three  taverns,  and 
one  tannery.  Statistics  ofl'^U). — Horses, 
172  ;  cattle,  C'Jo  ;  sheep,  bi.'> ;  swine, 'J7'.) ; 
wheat,  bu.  579;  oats,  2,775;  rye,  uGG ; 
buckwheat,  G47  ;  Ind.  corn,  564;  pota- 
toes, J  7,:]88 ;  hav,  tons,  l,lGo  ;  suo-ar,  lbs. 
]  1,000;  wool,  1,.jSI0.     Population, '57(j. 

WiNfiAi.i.  RivKK  is  a  small  mill  stream 
which  is  collected  in  Winhall,  and,  after 
running  easterly  throu^ii  the  corner  of 
Jamaica,  unites  with  West  river  in  tlie 
south  part  of  Londonderry. 

WiNoosKi  llivi;u,  called  also  Onion  riv- 
er, is  formed  in  Cabot  by  tlie  union  of  sev- 
eral small  streams,  and  taking  a  souther- 
ly' course,  enters  Marshfield  where  it  rc- 
rcceives  a  larije  tributary  from  tlie  east, 
which  oriirinates  in  <^iiion  river  pond  in 
Pcacham  i.nri  in  Molly's  pond  in  Cabot. 
On  this  stream  is  a  remarkable  caleract, 
where  tiie  water  falls  about  50l)  feet  in  the 
distance  of  ;^0  rods.  Through  Marshfield, 
the  river  continues  a  southerly  course  into 
Plainfield,  where  it  bends  to  the  south- 
west and  crosses  the  corner  of  tlie  town- 
eliip  into  Montpelier.  Here  it  receives 
Kingbury's  branch,  from  Calais.  After 
crossing  the  southeast  corner  of  Montpe- 
lier,the  river  takes  a  northwesterly  course, 
which  it  continues  till  it  falls  into  lake 
Champlain,  between  Colchesfer  and  JSur- 
lington,  five  miles  north  of  Biirlinirton 
villasre.  Its  most  considerable  tributa- 
ries are  Dog  river  and  Steven's  branch  in 
Berlin,  Norih  branch  at  Montpelit-r  vil- 
lage, .Mad  river  in  Morftown.  Waterbiiry 
river  in  Waterburv,  Hiiiitini'tMn  river  in 
Richmond,  and  Mmldv  broi'k  between 
Wiliiston  and  Burlinirlon.     Tlie  alluvial 


flats  along  this  river  arc  narrow,  till  the 
nvcr  has  pa:>ed  through  the  weste'rii 
range  of  the  CJreen  Mountains,  when  t.'iey 
become  much  more  extensive.  In  Dolton, 
where  it  passes  tiie  ran^re,  the  mountains 
ap])roach  very  near  the  river.  The  chan- 
nels which  have  been  worn  in  the  rocks 
by  tills  river  are  a  great  curiosity.  One 
of  tiiese  between  Middlesex  and  iSIore- 
town,  IS  aiiout  f^')  rods  in  lenirth,  tiO  feet 
In  width,  and  oO  leet  deep  ;  the  rock  ap- 
pearing like  a  wall  on  each  side.  Anotii- 
er  of  these  cliannels  isbetwern  Watcrbu- 
ry  and  Duxbnry,  four  miles  below  \Vater- 
bury  village.  Its  depth  is  about  101)  feet, 
and  the  rocks  on  the  south  side  are  per- 
pendicular. The  rorks  have  here  fallen 
into  the  cliasm  and  formed  a.  jiuturat  bridrre^ 
which  is  crossed  by  footmen  at  low  water. 
Among  the  rocks  here,  are  also,  seve- 
ral curiouss  caverns.  Holes  also  of 
cylindrical  form,  are  Iiere  worn  into  the 
solid  rocks  several  feet  in  depth.  This 
chasm  is  hut  a  fev.-  steps  from  the  turn- 
pike leading  from  I^Iontpelier  to  15urlin?- 
ton,  and  is  worthy  the  attention  ofthe  cu- 
rious traveller.  A  third  clinnnel  ofihig 
kind  is  between  Burlington  and  Colches- 
ter, about  tlirce  t'ourths  of  a  mile  above 
Winooslv!  lower  I'alls.  The  chaimel  here 
is  about  4v)  rods  in  Ien<xth,  70  feel  in 
width,  and  65  feet  deep.  Across  tJie 
channel  a  bridge  has  been  thrown  which 
is  perfectly  secure  from  floods.  There  is 
abundant  evidence,  both  here  and  at  the 
natural  bridije  above  mentione(i.  tiiat 
there  formerly  existed  a  larrje  pond  at 
each  place,  whose  waters  wen?  drainedotf 
bv  file  wearing-down  ofthe  channels.  In 
'Winooski  river  are  several  falls  which  af- 
ford excellent  sites  for  mills.  The  turn- 
pike from  Burlington  eastward  along  this 
riycr  affords  the  best  passage  ofthe  (Jreen 
Mouritains  in  the  State.  Winooski  ri\er  is 
one  ofthe  largest  in  the  State,  being  about 
7U  miles  in  length,  and  watering  L)70 
square  miles.* 

Woi.coTT,  a  post  tov/n  in  the  east  part 
of  Lamoille  county,  is  in  lat.  41"  'M'  and 
long.  4*'  31'  and  is  bounded  north  b}' 
Crat'tsbury,  east  by  Hardwick,  south  by 
Elmore,  and  west   by  Hydepark.     It  lies 


*  ft'hwofhi  U  nn  Iiulian  n^iiiiP,  rompnsrd  ot"  two 
worJi  in  liie  .Mjin.iqui,  or  Al;i>n(|iiin  lunjix  7ri. 
iii.Hi,  oiiimu,  or  lei'ks,  and  ti,  lini|,so  tljat  itii  lit- 
(Tiil  siijiiir.-aljoii  is  liiiil  lit"  (iiiu)in.  'l';,o  divHin" 
cdincs  to  in  Ili'DDpli  the  Froiicli,  nml  tl..-  i  lmvjii» 
llio  s-iiind  111"  Ifin;;  f,  il  is  pro'iiiiiiurd  Wcik.i  skt.r. 
Cii'iiiliriii'^  tlio  Indi.iii  imiiiy  jircliTiildc,  in  nvory  rc- 
Bli.Tl,  lo  in  <run«iiHi,,r.,  ,uii„,i,  «  c  Ihup  ^.tvi'ii  it  tlio 
I'lii  tiieiicc  Iliffiuj-li  ilic  wholi?  (if  i)iir  work,  jind  wo 
liiii>?  tiie  lime  \^  n.it  (list,T;;t  when  it  \i  ill  l;r  in  jrpn. 
I'ral  ll^t■.  lUitin.7  tl.f  cnliiniiil  ivnrs  Ilif,  I'ltMicli  and 
li..li;ins  ol'iiii  pn.!,>  lii.ir  ili'srrnt  iijr.n  tlif  Knglisli 
tl.rmi^'li  III-  v:ill,'y  i.f  liiiH  ii\er,  and  litiico  it  wa» 
ollcii  culled  yreiic^  Utter. 
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37  miles  r!Orf})cast  frnm  Buriinirtori,  and 
ii'2  nearly  north  fmni  Morstpiilior.  It  was 
griintivj  Novombor  7,  17rO,  niui  charlon'd 
lo  Josliiia  St.uiLi.'ti  and  others,  Aii^r.st  :j'i, 
17.-^1 ,  coiit.!iii"m>r  '.^:^,iMO  acres.  Tlie  tuv  u- 
sliip  is  but  tlntily  mottled.  It  is  watered 
by  t!io  riwr  Lainuillc,  which  runs  tlirou^jli 
it  from  east  tk)  west,  and  by  several  of  lis 
liraiichc:-!,  aiiion^r  wliicli  Green  river  and 
V\'ild  brancli  are  tlie  most  considerable. 
Tlnre  is  in  the  eastern  part  a  la '■ire  natu- 
ral  pond  called  Fish  jiond.     I'jiere  are  in    ....... .,  ,.  .  „.„  „,.,,,  v^..   i.^^,   ....^um 

to\rn  one  store,  one  tannery,  fine  trrist  and  I  braneii   of  Qut  ciire   river,  near  the  spot 

five  saw  niiiis.     iilutisiu!:  (if  ]!-li. — Ilor.s         ■  -i  .     .   ■- 

rs,  nCt;  cattle,  ;t07  ;   slieep,  1 ,1':37  ;  swine 

A^K];  wheat)  bu.  ],7;J'.) ;  barley,  IJ'J  ;  oats 

7,530;  rye,   460;    buckulieat,   ViG;  Ind 

corn,  2,()-Jl)  ;  potatoe.-!,  i'.OJUl  ;   hay,  tons 

l,7:iS;  suirar,    lb;:.    o2,i)uo;    wool,  -i,Ui-j 

Poj)ulation,  ."^2-1. 

\V'oon)!LP>v. 
Nov.  o,  ld;)S.     Htc  Munroc. 


sjtllcinont  oi  tiiis  los^•r.  diip  was  com- 
menced by  JNIr.  .Uinies  Siuiderson,  v.iio 
moved  liiM  family  liere  ab.iut  the  year 
]7Ci-^.  lie  was  soon  j.iiiied  by  other  set- 
tlers, and,  III  -May,  f77;>,  the  town  was 
or^aniz'-d,  and  Joub  ilolsini^ton  was  clio- 
sen  town  clerk.  The  wiiole  number  of 
families  in  1771  was  14.  Majur  Joab 
lioisington  was  l;ie  first  settler  in  tiiat 
part  of  the  tuv.n  afterwards  called  the 
"  Green."  In  ]77G,  he  built  a  :;riil  mill, 
and  soon  atler,  a  saw  mill,  on  the   South 


wliert  the  county  jail  now  stands.  The.-^o 
were  the  first  milis  erected  in  town,  und, 
previous  to  this  time,  the  inhabitants  were 
obli^fed  to  carry  ihelr  ■,fraiii  to  Wind.-or, 
and,  sf.metinie.-;,  io  Cornish,  N.  II.,  tu  be 
orruund.  Doct.  t^iephen  I'owors  wa.^  the 
first  resident  phy-iciaa.  In  1771  ho  re- 
Name  altered  to  Monroe,  I  m.jved  to  this  tosvnship  from  Middieboro', 
!,c  Muiiroc.  I  l^lyiuouth  co.,  .M:iss.,  and  erected  tiie  sec- 

Wooi.ronn,  a  l.iwnship   in   thi?  central  j  ond  iuir  hou.se  or.  tli 


part  of  Bennington  county,  is  iu  lat,  A'2-  I  the  revolutionary  war,  the  pruirress  of  the 
Gtj"  and  loiiif  4'-\  and  is  bounded  nort!)  b\'    ^cltlement   was  much    relarde 

/"•l.,  ..„.l '..       _.;■.     1..      c      ._    1 I.     1    -       -.  .1.-      .: . 


"  (ireen."     Darin 

of 
Tiiero 


diately  after  the  revolutionary  war,  but  early  inhabitants  al.so  suffered  much  by 
the  progress  of  the  settleiiunt  has  been  the  ravages  of  tl;e  wild  beasts.  In  order 
kIovv.  The  religious  denominations  are  !  to  preserve  their  younsr  cattle  and  sheep 
Congreixationalisfsand  Metliodists.  This  -.  fre^m  the  bears  and  wolvc:;,  they  were,  for 
townsliip  is  watered  principally  by  the  |  some  yeirs,  cuiiipelled  to  guard  tliein 
liead  branches  of"  Walioomscoik  river,  the  j  durinir  tiie  nlijiii,  or  shut  them  tip  in 
lar^-est  of  which  originates  near  the  eon-  |  yards,  or  luiidini.';,  prepared  for  the  pur- 
trc  in  a  pond  which  covers  about  liiy  acres.  I  pose.     Tue  Rev.    (JeoFye  Daman  was  or- 

A    1. ...,..„!.    „r  TA.,  ..e.    )  1     ..: _; r .      .1  .:...., 1    _    ^  i...    r^ ^     _    .      „    i     _  t  i. 


!d    river  rises  from  a    dained  over   tl;e    CanKreiratinn:'.!   church 

- ,.- irllicast   part.     The  !  here   about  the  year  17-2,  and  was    the 

township  is  mountainous,  and  much  of  it  I  first  settled  niiniater.  Previous  to  this, 
incapable  of  settli.iueijt.  It  is  well  tim-  [the  Rev.  .\ai-on  Hutchinson  p.'eached  for 
bcred  with  beech,  maple,  birch,  spruce,  I  some  time  in  Woodstock,  it,;rtland  und 
lien\lock,  &c.  Tiie  turnpike  from  Ren-  i  Fomfret,  alternately.  'I'his  town  wag 
nini^ton  to  Bratili-boroui'li  passes  throiu'h  I  divided  '  ' 
the  ■  — 


A  branch  of  Deer 
small  pond    in   t! 

township  is  mou:         

incapable   of  settli-ment. 


into    two    jiarishes,    cuiU'd     the 


the  Routh  prirt.  There  are  in  town  throe  mjrth  und  simth  parish,  1/y  an  act  of  tlie 
school  di-^lrie.ts.  one  grist  and  tiiree  saw  I  l"g:.-<!a'ure  i>a.-.sed  .March  1,  17-1.  Tiie 
inills,  andone  tannery.  Siaiiatir-sof  \r-A<).  I  Congre;rational  c.irjrch,  in  the  nortii  [lar- 
— Horses,  73;  cattle,  21'.);  slii-ep.  Rill ;  |  i.-^h,  ereeied  a  micling  house  •"'  '-''" 
ewinc,  !K',>;  oat-s,  lti."> ;  buckwlieut,  27  ;  whici;  was  fil•,i-<iie^i  in  Ic^O."^.  / 
Indcorn,40;  potatoes;  l,:.l)0;  iiiy,  fotis,  |  Ic'hi,  they  .-elii.d  the  Rev.  Wal 
1!)3 ;  su;^ar,    lUs.  .')].'>;  wool,   3.')U.     Fop-    piii,  who  continued  pastor  till  h 


oep,    RC>;|i.-5!i,    ereeied    a    micling   house 
buckwlieut,    27  ;    whici;   was  fil•,i-<iie^i   in    Ic'O.'^.      April 

Irer  Cha- 
....  ..  j,vi..i,i..    ii.i  .lis  di>ath, 

un'uon,4-7.  I  J^'v'  ~-''>  F-27.      His  successors  liave  been 

\Voou.<rocK,  a  post  town  and  capital  j  the  l^ev.  John  Rieiiards,  the  Rev.  Roiiert 
of  Wintls'~r  countv,   is  in  lat.  4:')^  :;(j'  and  !  ^l:'Ulhtrate,    an. I    tiie    Ri  ■      "•     ->         ■    - 


\\ 


lonf.'.  I"  27",  aiiil  is  bounded  north  bv 
Pomfret,  east  by  H  irtland,  soulii  by  ili-ad- 
injr,  and  w>'st  bv  IJriduewater.      It  lies  I! 

miles  no'-tlivvest  from  Windsor,  4(>  south ,  . 

from  jMoiilpelier,  and  4'2S  from  \S'ashin!>:-  |  ver>ali 

ton,    D.    C      It   \eiis    eharlered  .Fuli'    liij.ind   has  l>eeii  for  ,..,.,^  ....>,,  ..,,,...;,  . 

37GI,   and  cuntaiii.s  2u,U17   ucres.      TUo  1  licr  the  care  of  Elder  Jasper  ilazcn.   T 


.ev.    Worthm^ion 
^;it.     Th(.'   ialtrr,   who  is  the  pre-ent 
paslo;-,  was  installed  Feb.  14,  1:^38.     The 
oilier  reli^jious  dfiiuiii  nations  are   Chris- 
tians, .^R■lhodlsls,  K(>ise')paliun3  and  Uni- 
The  l,'iiv..'<tian  socli  tv  is  largo, 
re  than  'it  v<'ars  «n- 
iio 
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WOUCKSTKK- 


litiui^y  of  tlic  E|)isf;np;i!  cliurch  was  first 
used  lifTo  liy  tJin  Ilcv  Joel  Cl;\[>,  xNov. 
20,  I'-^'S).  Jan.  27,  l-'^G,  a  parisli  uns  or- 
gi'.nizi'd  by  tlio  n.iiiir  of  .St.  James'  Clivrrh, 
and  a  m';if  church  edifice  was  erected  in 
lb"J7,  wliich  was  coiisecrntod  Juno  2-?, 
ItCS.  'J'lie  llcv.  Joel  Clap  nlliciated 
here  frorn'Xov.  20,  1-2."')  to  .July  !•'>,  J.-:i2  ; 
the  Rev.  ]5.  C.  C.  Parker  from  Octnbt-r, 
ie:i2to  May,  l.~:'.'.»;  the  Rev.  John  Gri^r^r 
from  May,  \6'.V.)  to  Easter,  l.'^-l'),  and  June 
1st,  JS-JO,  the  Rev.  Joel  C!an  airain  took 
charn-e  of  llie  parish,  and  is  the  present 
rector.  Coniiiinnirants  6").  The  Univer- 
sali.st  and  Melliod:.^  societies  are  lar^e, 
but  wir  are  unable  to  give  particulars. 
The  epidemic  of  \>M  and  '12  was  very 
distressini^  liere,  and  fatal  to  many  of  the 
inhabitants.  \Voodstock  is  one  of  tlie 
best  firmin/j  lownsliips  in  the  state.  Ttie 
surface  is  pleasantly  diversified  with  hills 
and  vallies,  and  the  soil  is  jrenerally  of  a 
good  quality,  and  ea^^il}'  cultivated.  This 
lown.ship  is  waten  d  by  Otta  Quechee 
river,  which  runs  through  it  in  a  norfh- 
iMsteriy  direction,  and  by  two  of  its 
branches,  one  on  the  north  side  and  the 
other  on  the  south.  That  on  the  north  is 
called  Beaver  brook,  and  originates  in 
the  north  part  of  Rridn-ewnter,  and  in  the 
soutii  part  of  Bnririrct  and  i'omt'ret,  and 
aflbrds  two  or  three  go'ul  mill  seats  in 
this  township.  TJie  south  brancli  atfords 
good  mill  privileges  at  both  the  villages, 
and  there  are  mills  erected  upon  it  in  two 
or  three  other  places.  But  the  best  situa- 
tions for  water  ))ov,'er  are  on  Gldi  Que- 
chee river.  There  are  two  dams  con- 
structed across  this  stream,  but  a  short 
distance  above  the  village,  on  which  mills 
and  other  machinery  are  erected,  and  an- 
other near  the  spot  where  tiie  river  leaves 
the  township,  at  which  is  one  of  the 
most  extensive  and  successt\il  manufac- 
tories of  scythes,  clothiers'  shears,  axes, 
and  other  edged  tools,  in  the  state,  carried 
on  by  Mr.  Daniel  Tal'i  and  sons.  There 
are  two  pb^isant  villarres,  known  bv  their 
post  ofiice  de.-;iijnatioT:s,  Woodstock,  and 
Houth  \Vocdst'iciv.  'Tho  rilliiirr  of  U'orxl- 
stnrli  is  the  larixest  in  the  county.  It  is 
built  on  both  sides  of  Otta  Quechee  river, 
and  contains  about  li">0  buildin;js,  mosllv 
situated  around  a  beauliiul  [lark,  and 
about  !,-100  inhabitants.  The  public  build- 
ings are  a  hands.ime  court  linv.se,  (.^rr 
jiiirt  srcoinl^  p.  122,)  and  a  strontr  jiiil^  .^ 
iiousi's  lor  pul.'lic  wor.--hi;),  C<in'_T<'Lration- 
al,  Ciiri'^tiau,  Ki)i<coprilian,  Universaiist 
and  Methodist,  and  liie  \'<^rmoii(  Mrdieal 
College,  (.irf  pari  i^rcoiid,  /i.  Ki't  1  Tlii> 
bu-iiness  of  a  largi'  tract  of  cuuntry  cen- 
tres at  tips  viiligi-;  and  for  the  v.irv'v 
and   e.Ktcnt   of  its    inr.nufaeturts  uru!   its 


mercantile  transactions,  this  village  ranka 
as  one  of  tfie  first  in  tlic  stale.  Among 
the  manuf'actories,  that  of  Mes-srs.  R. 
Daniels  tt  Co.,  for  the  manufacture  of 
carding  machines,  jacks,  shears,  and  all 
other  articles  used  in  woollen  factories, 
is  deserving  of  particular  notice,  both  on 
account  of'  the  arnonnt  of  business  and 
the  excellency  of  the  work.  There  are 
in  this  villaa<*  ')  resident  clergymen,  12 
attorneys,  G  [)hvsicians,  2  printing  ofhces, 
at  which  newspapers  are  j>rinted,  and  20 
dry  goods,  orocery,  and  other  stores. 
South  ll'oucl.flijck  is  situated  5  nnles  south 
of  the  court  house,  nn  tiie  road  to  Spring- 
field, and  conta'Ts  a  handsome  meeting 
house,  2  stores,  2  j)hvsicians,  and  a  num- 
ber of  mechatiics.  There  are  in  town  18 
school  districts,  3  grist,  .5  saw  and  3  full- 
ing mills,  2  woollen  factories,  3  tanneries 
and  2  printing  offices.  Stiitisflc.^  of  ]!^-I0. 
Horses,  G2I  ;  cattle,  .j, 71 9;  sheep,  1.3,117  i; 
swine,  ]  ,().'i5  ;  wheat,  bush.  -1,G71  ;  oats, 
2~',>r7D;  rye,  ],42G;  buckwheat,  o,:tn{)  ; 
Indian  corn,  l.'),1-n  ;  potatoes,  '?2,5.~4  ; 
bar,  tons,  8,:>71 ;  sugar,  lbs.  32,1)72  _;  v/ool, 
311^072.     Population,  3,. 11. i. 

WoKCLSTKR,  a  township  in  the  north- 
western part  of  Washington  countv,  is  in 
hit.  41°  24'  and  long.  4''  20',  and  is  bound- 
ed north  by  Elmore,  east  by  Calais,  soutli 
by  Middlesex,  and  west  by  Stow.  It  lies 
10  miles  north  from  Montnelier,  and  31 
east  from  Iiurlingtnn.  It  was  chartered 
to  Joshua  Mason  and  associates  June  8, 
17G3,  and  contains  23,040  arre.s.  The 
settlement  was  commenced  in  171.t7,  by 
Geor<re  .Martin  and  John  Ridlan,  emi- 
grants from  Kennebec,  Maine.  The  town 
was  orrrunized  March  3,  1^03,  and  John 
Younir  was  the  first  town  clerk.  It  was 
first  represented  in  the  general  assembly 
in  l^O^'^.  When  the  cold  seasons  com- 
menced, the  inhabitants  abandoned  the 
township,  and  in  16 IG  tliere  were  but 
three  families  here.  In  1.-2il,  tliere  were 
44  inhabita.nts,  and  in  .March,  1^21,  the 
town  wa-!  reorrrani/ed,  it  havinn-,  siune 
time  before,  lost  its  orcfanizalion,  aiid  .Mr. 
Amasa  Brown  was  ciiosen  towii  clerk. 
A  Conireifational  church  was  gathered 
here  in  F'ebruary,  1?24.  and  then  consist- 
ed of  12  members.  There  are  also  Free- 
will Ba|)ti<t  and  .Methridlst  societies  here. 
The  townsiiip  is  watered  by  the  north 
branch  of  Wmooski  river,  which  rises  in 
Elmore  about  four  miles  from  the  La- 
moille, and  unites  with  Winooski  river  at 
U\o  vilbi'ro  ol'-Montpeli'T.  On  this  streajii 
arc  hi>re  .-■•'•veral  good  -nili  privileges,  on 
several  of  wliicii  are  saw  niiils.  This 
stream  ojx'ns  a  convenient  passaijre  l"or  a 
voad  tb.rongh  f!;e  liei'rht  of  binds  between 
Wino.nski   river  and  the   Lamoille.     The 
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surO.ce  of  the  township  is  uneven,  nnd  I  swine,  1()«  ;  wheat,  bush.  ^8:5;  hark'y, 
nlonj^  tlio  v.'c'stcrn  jiail  is  a  consi(lei-al>le  l-M  ;  oaU,  4.tlO'J;  rye,  2'i7:  buckwheat, 
Uiountali).  Tiu>  tuv.n  is  divided  intn  ?  I  77."> ;  Indian  corn,  I  ,:!*'i ;  potatoes,  ".5,305  ; 
schoc!  districts.  .'Hc'istics  of  l^^n. —  iiay,  tons,  4i5  ;  v/ool,  2(j7.  lopula- 
Ilor.scf!,   7i);    rattle,    244  j    shVcp,   Gel) ;' tion,  587. 


Lift  of  Totcns  the  names  of  ichich  hare  been  cltercd. 


rinin'dond  lo  NlMv  Fhimstcad,  Nov.  3, 
Neu'  Flamsteau  lo  Chester,  July  14, 
Keiit  to  Londonderry,  April  20, 

Hertlbrd  to  [larti:  nd,  June  !•'., 

Neshobc  to  Brandon,  Oct.  2!.), 

Tnrner.^horoutrh  to  Chelsea.  Oct.  l'?, 
Ivlorctown  to  Bradford,  Oct.  2.'{, 

}>ocock  to  Bristoi, 
jVliiiden  to  Crafl.-^biiry, 
Tomllnson  to  Grafton, 
Hungerford  to  ^!;eidon, 
Wildorsburffh  lo  B.ure, 
New  ilunlinc^'n  to  IIunting'n.Oct.27 
Kaltai-h  to  Plyin'Mitl), 
Littleton  to  Vv'at.'iford, 
Ki'lington  to  Sherhnrnc, 
<ynl(h'rshu".o'h  to  Mort^an, 
Hinsdale  to  Vernon, 
lule  la  Motte  to  Vineyard, 
Mis.sisco  to  Troy, 
Broi.iley  to  Peru, 


Oct.  21 
Oct.  27, 
Oct.  31, 
Nov.  rf, 
Oct.  If), 


March  1>, 
Nov.  1, 
Ooi.  10, 
Oct.  21, 
Nov.  0, 
Oct.  26, 
Feb.  3, 


1761 

i:.-.) 

17>2 
170=4 

!  7  -'S 
17=-; 
I7~'» 
1790 
17:)1 
17;r:> 

I7;t;3 

17!  13 

i7:'7 

17LI7 
I80n 
I;:^Ol 
1 S;  '2 
i?02 
i-i!;3 

1-04 


I  ]STcd'.vay  to  Parkr■r^tu^vn,  Nov.  7, 
1  ilo;H.in!iviile  to  Kirhy,  Oct.  28, 

!  -M idd!o  Iloro  to  Grn nd  Isio,  Nov.  ."., 
|13i!lyiiiead  to  Sutton,  '    Oct.  I't, 

'  Lutterloii  to  .Mbany,  Oct.  30, 

!  Dunoansboronrh  t^  Ne'v-iort.  Oct. 30, 
I  Fluntsburiii  to  Frarixhn,'  -Oct.  2.3, 
I  Navy  to  C'lnrleaton,  Nov.  16, 

I  Parkpr.^town  to  Mendon,       Nov,   6, 
I  Minc'ieafl  to  B!oonif;clo,       Nov 
;  Vineyard  to  Isle  la  Molte,    Nov 


'  Kellvvale  to  Lowol!,  Nov 

I  Ilandoni  to  Jjr^irlu.on,  Nov 

!  Kin;T^ton  to  Granv.llo,  Nov 

;  \V  ou'ibury  to  Monroe,  Nov.    0, 

j  Coventry  to  Orleans,  t^ow., 

\  Wosttcrd  to  West'iKTc, 

I  Draner  to  Vt'ilniini';ton, 

;  Suciai')oroug;h  to  Clarendon, 

jllarA'ich   to    AIou'.;t-Tabcr, 


1?01 
1.^07 
IS' 10 
1-12 
1615 

leu) 

3S17 
1^25 
l'>27 

i>;;o 

IS50 
1-31 

].-'32 
I.-34 
1S36 
1641 
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